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PREFACE 

In  the  New  Intebnational  Yeab  Book  for  1914,  the  eighth  in  the  new 
series,  which  began  with  the  1907  volume,  almost  every  class  of  articles 
shows  the  effects  of  the  great  war.  One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  is 
the  stoppage  of  certain  sources  of  statistical  information  dealing  with 
trade  and  industry,  and  many  of  the  articles  on  those  subjects  are  less 
detailed  in  this  respect  than  formerly.  The  space  thus  saved  has  been 
given  to  a  description  of  the  abnormal  conditions  caused  by  the  war, 
and  to  a  fuller  treatment  than  usual  of  the  history  of  foreign  nations. 
A  lucid  and  compact  narrative  of  the  war  itself  down  to  the  close  of 
the  year  will  be  found  in  the  artiticle  on  War  op  the  Nations,  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Carlton  Hayes.  Supplementing  this  are  such  arti- 
cles as  MnJTABY  Pboobess,  Naval  Pboobess,  Battleships,  Submabines, 
Aebonautics,  and  the  historical  paragraphs  on  the  separate  countries. 
The  large  size  of  the  Yeab  Book  and  its  policy  of  excluding  matters  that 
do  not  pertain  to  the  calendar  year,  or  are  not  derived  from  the  latest 
available  information,  make  it  possible  to  include  a  more  comprehensive 
discussion  of  this  subject  than  will  be  found  in  other  annual  volumes  of 
its  kind. 

As  has  been  said  in  previous  prefaces  this  Yeab  Book  is  designed  as 
an  encyclopaedia  of  the  year,  and  includes  a  number  of  departments  that 
are  not  found  or  are  not  so  fully  represented  in  other  annuals,  for  ex- 
ample, BioGBAPHT,  AoBicxTLTtmB,  POLITICAL  HiSTOBY  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  Sooieties,  and  Beligioxts  Bodies.  Among  the  im- 
portant artiples  that  may  be  mentioned  in  the  present  volume  are :  Aobi- 
OXH.TTTBE  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Allen  and  Dr.  A.  C.  True ;  Anthbopology  and  Eth- 
Noix)QY  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Lowie  and  Dr.  Clark  Wissler ;  Abch^ology  by  Pro- 
fessor 0.  S.  Tonks;  Drama  by  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton;  Intebnational 
Abbitbation  and  Peace  by  Mr,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff;  English,  Ameb- 
icAN,  Fbench,  Gebman,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  Spanish  Liteba- 
TUBEs;  Philology  by  Professors  Charles  Knapp  and  J.  L.  Gerig;  Psy- 
chology by  Professor  Madison  Bentley  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Buckmich ;  Physics 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Stifler;  Chemistby  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Wherry.  In  addition  to 
articles,  which  like  these  cover  a  very  wide  field,  more  specific  treat- 
ment is  given  to  such  topics  as  Bailways  by  Mr.  William  E.  Hooper, 
which  discusses  important  matters  of  current  interest;  Electoral  Be- 
pobm;  Feminism;  Woman  Suffeaqe;  Jews;  Eugenics;  Expositions,  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition ;  and 
Exploration  and  Polab  Beseabch  by  General  A.  W.  Greely. 
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PREFACE 

As  to  the  United  States,  some  of  the  chief  features  are  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Canal  Tolls,  Ship  Purchase,  Trade  Commission  bills,  and 
the  record  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress ;  the  results  of  the  elections  of  No- 
vember, 1914;  the  relations  of  the  United  States  government  as  affected 
by  the  "War  of  the  Nations;  and  the  conditions  described  in  the  articles 
Shipbuilding,  Fibb  Pboteotion,  Banks  and  Banking  (including  an  ac- 
count of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act). 

Fkank  Moobe  Colby. 
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Note:  Cross  references  in  suaix  capitals  indicate  that  the  allusion  is  to  a  separate 
article;  cross  references  in  %talics  denote  that  the  reference  is  to  a  subdivision  of  a  main  article. 
A  cross  reference  in  italica,  standing  alone  in  an  article,  carries  the  reference  to  anotJier  sub- 
division of  the  same  article.  The  letters  q.  V.  (quod  inde^  Latin  "which  see")  in  parentheses 
following  a  word,  indicate  that  the  subject  is  treated  under  its  own  name  elsewhere  in  the 
volume. 

Note:  In  certain  tables  in  this  work  it  will  be  found,  by  additi(}n,  that  the  totals  do  not 
correspond  to  the  sum  of  the  items.  This  is  the  result  of  the  omission  or  inclusion  of  certain 
small  items  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  table,  but  are  included  in  the  totals.  This  is  a 
usage  frequently  employed  in  the  compilation  of  government  statistics,  from  which  sources  the 
greater  number  of  the  tables  in  the  Year  Book  are  taken. 
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A  B.  C.  MESIATIOK,  See  Intebna- 
^k  noiTAi,  Abbttbation  aitd  Peace,  and 
/Jm  Mexico,  A.  B.  O.  Uediation. 
/  m  ABSHTTHE.  Sce  alcohol. 
^  ^L.»  ABSOIiirTE  ZEBO.  See  Phtsics. 
ABYSSINIA.  (Anciently  Ethiopia.)  An 
■bsolute  monarchy  in  eastern  Africa  under  a 
Cliristian  soverei^,  composed  of  several  so- 
called  kingdoms  (Tigr«,  Gojam,  Shoa,  Amhara) 
together  with  territories  and  dependencies  un- 
der subject  chiefs.  The  area  is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately 432,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion, composed  mainly  of  Semitic  Abyssinians, 
Oallas,  and  Somalis,  negroes,  Falashas,  and  non- 
natives,  numbers  between  9  and  II  millions. 
The  national  religion  is  Coptic  Christian  (mono- 
physitism) ;  but  there  are  great  numbers  of  Mo- 
oammedans  and  pagans.  Addis  Abeba,  the  cap- 
ital, has  a  permanent  population  estimated  at 
over  60,000  and  a  floating  population  of  about 
30,000;  Harrar  has  about  40,000  and  T>ir6  Dawa 
has  about  6000. 

Grazing  is  practiced,  and  a  primitive  sort  of 
agriculture  is  carried  on.  The  forests  yield  rub- 
ber and  valuable  timbers.  Gold-mining  tracts 
extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Baro  River,  and 
coal  has  been  found.  The  imports  (chiefly  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  India,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States)  are  ^ray  shirting,  cotton  goods, 
arms  and  ammunition,  food-stuffs,  beverages, 
railway  material,  and  petroleum.  The  exports 
are  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  wax,  ivory,  civet,  eto. 
The  total  trade  by  way  of  Jibuti  in  1911  was 
valued  at  8,722,631  francs  imports,  and  1I,70S,- 
844  francs  exports;  by  way  of  Eritrea,  2,320,658 
lire  imports,  and  3,072,100  lire  exports;  by  way 
of  Oambela  in  the  Sudan,  £E  27,962  imports, 
and  £E  37,764  exports.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  via  Jibuti  were  skins,  4866  francs; 
coffee,  4667;  ivory,  1137;  wax,  986,000.  A  Brit- 
ish source  gives  the  total  trade  through  Jibuti 
in  1912,  imports  and  exports,  at  £688,924;  im- 
ports through  the  Sudan  £34,280  and  exports, 
£38,720.  The  total  trade  between  Abyssinia  and 
Great  Britain  in  1912  is  given  at  £3661  imports 
and  £4926  exports. 

A  railway  extends  from  Jibuti  to  Dir6  Dawa, 
a  distance  of  309  kilometers,  of  which  219  kilo- 
meters are  in  Abyssinian  territory.  An  extension 
from  Dir£  Dawa  to  Mehesso,  162  kilometers,  was 
opened  in  1913;  the  extension  from  Mehesso  to 
Addis  Abeba,  328  kilometers,  is  under  construc- 
tion. Telegraph  lines  connect  the  capital  with 
Harrar,  with  Jibuti,  and  with  Massaua  in  Eri- 
trea.   There  is  an  extensive  telephone  system. 


Beyond  the  capital  roads  are  almost  unknown. 
Transport  is  by  pack  animals.  The  financial 
business  of  the  government  is  transacted  by  the 
Bank  of  Abyssinia.  The  current  coin  of  the 
country  is  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  but  the  new 
Menelek  dollar  (the  talari,  worth  about  80 
cents)  is  the  official  standard.  The  government 
is  essentially  of  a  feudal  character.  Each  large 
province  is  governed  by  a  ras,  a  prince  or  feudal 
chief.  At  the  head  of  the  state  is  the  Emperor. 
Lij  Yasu,  bom  1897,  succeeded  Menelek  II  in 
December,  1913.  He  is  the  son  of  Menelek's  sec- 
ond daughter  Waizaro  Shoa  Rogga  and  Ras 
Mikael,  the  chief  of  the  Wollo  Gallas. 

Abmt.  There  is  a  regular  army  formed  of 
contingents  from  the  various  departmente  and 
aggregating  about  160,000  men  stationed  in  vari- 
ous garrisons.  In  addition  there  are  irregulars 
and  a  territorial  army.  Seven  batteries  of  ar- 
tillery and  machine  guns  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Adua  are  located  at  Addis  Abeba.  Every  man 
in  the  regular  army  is  supposed  to  be  mounted, 
though  wis  condition  Is  not  realized,  and  in 
addition  to  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  sum- 
moned for  war,  there  is  a  permanent  force  of 
mercenaries  maintained  by  the  King  armed  with 
rifles  and  known  as  Wottader. 

ACADEMY,  Fbxnoh  (Acai)£kie  Frait- 
QAI8E).  The  flrst  to  be  founded  (1635)  and  the 
most  noted  of  the  five  academies  constituting 
the  Institute  of  France,  the  other  four  being:  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. The  members  of  the  French  Academy, 
elected  for  life,  and  known  as  the  "Forty  Im- 
mortals," take  rank  as  the  leading  French  men 
of  letters  of  their  time;  and  collectively  they 
are  the  last  resort  in  all  disputed  literary  mat- 
ters. 1600  francs  is  given  as  a  yearly  honora- 
rium to  each  member,  and  more  than  12,000 
francs  distributed  annually  in  prizes.  During 
1914  five  members  died:  Jules  CSaretie;  Jules 
Lemaltre;  Albert,  Count  de  Mun;  Charles  Jean 
Melchior,  Marquis  de  Vogu£ ;  and  Henri  Roujon ; 
three  new  members  were  elected:  Alfred  Capns, 
to  succeed  Henri  Poincarg;  Pierre  de  la  Gorce, 
to  succeed  Thureau-Daugin;  and  Henri  Bergson, 
to  succeed  Emile  Ollivier.  At  the  end  of  1914 
there  were  five  vacancies. 

ACADEMY  OE  ARTS  Am)  I.ETTEBS, 
American.  A  body  of  distingrnished  men,  to 
some  extent  patterned  after  the  Frendi  Academy. 
Ite  membership,  limited  to  50,  is  drawn  by  bal- 
lot from  that  of  the  Kattonal  Institute  of  Arts 
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and  Letters;  its  president,  sincA-^90Q,  baa  been 
William  Dean  Ho  wells.  Tite-'Acpdemy,  since  its 
founding  in  1904,  and  ttte.Iasiitttte  hold  annual 
jeint  meetings,  the  last  'of  Which,  in  October, 
1914,  took  place  |i(- Ne4r  York.  On  that  occa- 
sion an  address -wail.' 'delivered  by  Eugene  Brieux, 
French  dre^natist,;  who  brought  the  greetings  of 
the  French 'Aca^einy  and  of  President  Poincar^. 
It  w«s'- Announced  that  provision  had  been  made 
for  a'deriBanent  home  tor  the  Academy  and  In- 
•  .stitn'te, '  in  New  York.  Various  prizes  were 
'  HWaTded,  the  chief  one  (the  Academy's  gold 
'  'medal)  to  John  Singer  Sargent,  the  painter.  No 
new  members  were  elected  to  the  Academy  in 
1914,  although  there  were  two  vacancies.  The 
membership  then  included:  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  Henry  James,  Henry  Adams,  Thomas 
Raynesford  Lounsbury,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
John  Singer  Sargent,  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan, 
Daniel  Chester  French,  John  Burroughs,  James 
Ford  Rhodes,  Horatio  William  Parker,  William 
Milligan  Sloane,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
George  Washington  Cable,  Andrew  Dickson 
White,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  William  Crary  Brownell, 
Basil  Luineau  Gildersleeve,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Francis  Hopkinson  Smith,  Edwin  Howland 
Blashfleld,  William  Merritt  Chase,  Thomas 
Hastings,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Brander  Mat- 
thews, Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Elihu  Vedder, 
George  Edward  Woodberry,  Kenyon  Cox,  George 
Whitefield  Chadwidc,  Abbott  Handerson  Thayer, 
John  Muir,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Henry  Mills 
Alden,  George  de  Forest  Brush,  William  Ruther- 
ford Mead,  John  W.  Alexander,  Bliss  Perry, 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  James  Whitcomb  Ri- 
ley, Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Paul  Wayland 
Bartlett,  Owen  Wister,  Herbert  Adams,  Augus- 
tus Thomas,  Timothy  Cole. 

ACCIDEKTS.  See  Railwat  Aocidentb; 
Safety  at  Ska;  Wobkican's  Compensation. 

ADAMS,  John  Lanson.  An  American  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  died  Sept.  26,  1914.  He  was 
bom  at  Westport,  Conn.,  in  1860,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  University,  graduated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York 
City,  in  1886,  and  studied  at  medical  colleges 
abroad  for  two  years.  From  1892  he  practiced 
his  profession  in  New  York  City.  He  was  suc- 
cessively president  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Clinical  Medicine;  attending  surgeon.  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  consulting  ophthalmolo- 
gist and  otologist,  to  Society  of  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  and  Manhattan  State  Hospital.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  several  otological  and 
ophthalmological  associations. 

ADEN.  A  British  dependency,  in  southwest- 
em  Arabia;  a  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  peninsula  has  an  area  of  75  square  miles,  be- 
sides a  strip  of  mainland  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  the  island  of  Perim  (5  square  miles) .  Total 
pop.  (1911),  46,165.  The  protectorate  covers 
some  9000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  100,000.  The  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Aden  is  an  important  coaling  and  trading  sta- 
tion. The  trade  is  almost  entirely  a  tranship- 
ment one,  the  leading  imports  being  cotton 
goods,  grain,  hides  and  skins,  and  tobacco.  The 
exports  include  the  articles  mentioned  as  im- 
ports, besides  coffee,  gums,  civet,  ivory,  and  wax. 
In  1907-08  the  sea-borne  imports  were  valued 
at  Rs.  44,699,060;  sea-borne  exports,  Rs.  40,471,- 
126  (one  rupee i=i 32.44  cents) ;  imports  and  ex- 
ports iy  land,  Rs.  2,476,007  and  Rs.  1,662,492, 
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respectively.    The  total  trade  in   1911-12   was 
£8,262,814,    of    which    £6,261,717    was    foreign 
trade,    £1,607,096    private    Indian    trade,     and 
£394,001  land  trade.    The  imports  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  private  foreign  trade  amounted   to 
£2,343,746;  exports,  £2,689,509.    Imports  in  pri- 
vate Indian  trade  amounted  to  £952,915;    ex- 
ports, £248,818.    Imports,  land  trade,  £227,709  ; 
exports,  £163,133.     The  settlement  is  subject  to 
the  government  of  Bombay,  the  resident  beinp; 
also  commander  of  the  troops  in  garrison.     Maj. 
H.  F.  Jacob  was  political  agent  in  1914. 
ADMINISTBATION'.    See  United  States. 
ADTTIiTERATIOK.    See   Food   and   Ndtbi- 
TioN,  pagaim. 

ADVANCEMEIIT    07    SCTEKCE,    Aiiebi- 
CAN   Association   fob  the.    The  66th   annual 
meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  Philadel- 
phia Dec.  28,  1914,  to  Jan.  2,  1916.     There  were 
1086  members  in  attendance.     At  the  same  time 
several  societies  affiliated  with   the  association 
held  their  meetings.    These  included  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Society,  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,    Paleontological    Society    of    America, 
American  Alpine  Club,  American  Society  of  Zo- 
ologists, American  Society  of  Naturalists,  Am- 
erican Association  of  Entomologists,  Entomolog- 
ical  Society   of   America,   Botuiieal   Society   of 
America,   American   Phytological   Society,   Soci- 
ety  for  Horticultural   Science,   SulUvant  Moas 
Society,  American  Microscopical  Society,  Am«-- 
ican     Anthropological     Association,     American 
Folk-Lore  Society,   American   Psychological  As- 
sociation, Society  of  American  Bacteriologists, 
American  Nature  Study  Society,  and  other  sci- 
entific societies.     The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  retiring  president.  Dr.   Edmund  B. 
Wilson,   who   intr<^uced   the   president   of   the 
meeting,  Dr.  Charles  W.   Eliot.     After  the  ad- 
dress  of  welcome,   to  which   Dr.   Eliot  replied. 
Dr.    Wilson    delivered    the    annual    address    on 
"Some  Aspects  of  Progress  of  Modem  ZoSlogy." 
The  council  elected  2S6  members  and  620  fel- 
lows.   Two  public  lectures  in  honor  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  were  delivered:  one  by  Dr. 
Dayton  C.   Miller  on   "The  Science  of  Musical 
Sounds";  the  other  by  Dr.  William  H.  Nichols 
on  "The  War  and  the  Chemical  Industry."     The 
following     officers     were     elected:      President, 
W.  W.   Campbell;   Vice-presidents    (section   A) 
A.  O.  Leuschner,  (B)   Frederick  Slate,   (C)   W. 
McPherson.  (D)  Bion  J.  Arnold,  (E)  C.  S.  Pros- 
ser,    (F)    V.  li.  Kellogg,    (6)    W.   A.   Setdtell, 
(H)  O.  M.  Stratton,  (I)  George  F.  Kunz,  (K) 
F.  P.  Gay,   (L)    E.  P.  Cubberly,    (M)    Engene 
Davenport;  General  Secretary,  Henry  Skinner; 
Secretary  of  Council,   W.   E.   Henderson.     Ehr. 
L.   0.   Howard  was   again   reelected   Permanent 
Secretary  for  five  years.     There  will  be  a  sum- 
mer meeting  at  San  Francisco,  Aug.  2-7,  1915. 
The  1915-16  winter  meeting  will  be  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.    A  convocation  week  meeting  is 
recommended   for   New  York   City   in    191^17, 
and  a  meeting  in  1917-18  is  to  be  held  either 
in  Pittsburgh  or  Toronto. 

ADVANCEMENT  GIT  SCIENCE,  Bbitish  . 
AssooiATloN  FOB  THE.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  association,  which  was  founded  83  years  ago, 
was  held  in  Australia  in  August,  1914,  tiie 
meetings  taking  place  in  Perth,  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  though  the  prin- 
cipal sessions  were  held  in  Melbourne  and  Syd- 
ney. About  350  members  came  from  Britain  to 
attend  the  meeting.    Before  the  various  sessions 
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began  Britain  had  declared  war  on  Oermanv, 
and  this  raised  the  question  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  association  toward  the  Oermas  visitorB. 
It  was  finally  decided,  though  not  without  ex- 
pressions of  dieaent,  to  ignore  the  war  so  far 
as  concerned  the  presence  of  the  German  scien- 
tists, upon  some  of  whom  d^rees  were  con- 
forred  at  Adelaide  and  Melbourne.  The  only 
changes  in  the  oflScial  programme  were  the  aban- 
donment of  the  trip  to  New  Zealand,  and  the 
early  return  to  Britain  of  many  of  the  members. 
After  a  meeting  of  part  of  the  members  at  Perth, 
West  Australia,  a  full  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  at  Adelaiie,  South  Australia,  where  not- 
able addresses  were  gV7en  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
Prof.  W.  J.  Sollas,  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  and  A.  D. 
HalL  Later  at  Brisbane  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  H.  E.  Armstrong  on  "The  Mate- 
rials of  Life,"  by  Sir  Edward  Schftfer  on  "Aus- 
tralia and  Science,"  and  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory. 
At  Melbourne  the  first,  and  later  at  Sydney  the 
8«cond,  part  of  the  presidential  address  was  de- 
livered by  Prof.  William  Bateson,  the  subject 
being  the  factors  of  heredity.  The  regular 
work  of  the  various  sections  was  varied  by  joint 
discussions,  especially  between  the  botanical 
and  zoological  sections.  Koteworthy  incidents 
during  the  voyage  to  Australia  were  successful 
observations  on  "Gravity  over  the  Oceans," 
"Ocean  Plankton,"  and  "Sea  Temperature  and 
Salinity,"  respectively  hy  Profs.  Duffleld,  Herd- 
man,  and  Holt. 

ADVEimSTS.  The  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
ists,  the  largest  branch  of  this  denomination 
throughout  the  world  had  at  the  close  of  1913, 
122,386  communicants,  a  gain  for  the  year  of 
12,794.  In  North  America  there  were  71,- 
054  communicants.  The  churches  numbered 
3a89,  a  gain  of  716  during  the  year.  The 
total  funds  for  evangelistic  work  contributed  by 
the  members  of  the  denomination  during  1913 
was  $2,866,727.  Of  this  amount,  62  per  cent 
was  raised  in  tithes,  which  is  the  main  source 
of  revenue  of  the  denomination.  The  total  value 
of  church  buildings  at  the  end  of  1913  was 
tl2,8I2,784.  The  denomination  conducted  786 
schools,  having  an  enrollment  of  27,379.  There 
were  37  publishing  houses  and  branches  under 
the  control  of  the  denomination.  Over  1600 
missionaries  were  stationed  in  67  different  coun- 
tries. To  support  this  work  in  foreign  lands 
there  was  ezpraided  $911,769. 

The  other  branches  of  the  denomination  are 
the  Advent  Christiana,  with  about  27,000  com- 
municants, 650  churches,  and  630  ministers; 
Church  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  with  2224  com- 
municants, 68  churches,  and  61  ministers;  the 
Evangelical  Adventists;  tiie  Church  of  God;  and 
Advent  Union.  The  three  last  named  have  only 
several  hundred  communicants  each. 
.SOSAN  ISLAITDS.    See  Gbeeoe. 

ASBOZrATTFICB.  Activity  in  aeronautics 
during  1914  naturally  consisted  principally  in 
the  military  use  of  aeroplanes  and  airships,  and 
in  their  construction  in  lar^e  numbers  for  the 
fighting  armies  rather  than  in  new  and  striking 
developments.  Such  practical  applications  af- 
forded ample  opportunity  to  test  not  only  theo- 
ries as  to  their  actual  use  in  warfare,  but  also 
the  strength  and  features  of  design  and  con- 
struction followed  or  favored  by  tiie  aeronau- 
tical divisions  of  the  various  armies.  In  the 
main  such   operations  were  kept  profound  se- 
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erets  during  the  year,  and  few  technical  details 

were  forthcoming.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  the  chief  use  of  aeroplanes  was  in  determin- 
ing the  position  of  the  enemy  and  especially  for 
determining  ranges  for  field  and  siege  guns,  thus 
increasing  the  accuracy  of  artillery  fire.  Vari- 
ous raids  were  made  and  explosives  were  dropped 
from  aeroplanes  and  airships,  but  this  branch 
of  warfare,  aside  from  its  spectacular  nature 
and  moral  effect  did  not  play  an  important  part 
in  the  conflict.  Reference  to  the  articles,  Mni- 
TABT  Pbooresb  and  Navai.  Pboobkss,  will  show 
what  was  accomplished  on  land  and  sea  t^ 
aeroplanes  and  airships,  as  well  as  their  tactical 
uses  and  the  lessons  derived. 

More  than  ever  in  view  of  the  European  War 
the  economic  importance  of  aeronautics  figured. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  warring  nations  pre- 
vious to  the  war  had  spent  $100,000,000  on 
aeronautical  equipments,  and  had  proposed  to 
spend  $200,000,000  more  in  the  next  two  years. 
At  the  openinff  of  hostilities  it  was  thought  that 
they  possessed  in  the  aggregate  some  6000  aero- 
planes, and  over  100  dirigibles.  Statistical  in- 
formation on  this  score  was  distinctly  vague  and 
inadequate.  Also  in  regard  to  developments 
much  of  the  recent  work  had  been  done  at  gov- 
ernment factories  or  by  private  factories  under 
government  auspices,  and  government  control,  so 
that  little  news  had  leaked  out  as  to  the  extent 
or  nature  of  special  advances  in  design  and  con- 
struction, and  in  fact  it  was  only  through  the 
appropriation  bills  discussed  in  the  various  par- 
liaments that  any  adequate  idea  could  be  formed 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  equipment,  ex- 
cept such  as  was  obtained  throu^  military  and 
naval  channels.  Germany  and  Russia  for  two 
years  previous  had  kept  secret  their  progress  in 
military  and  naval  aeronautics,  while  m  1913 
Great  Britain  and  France  also  decided  to  limit 
the  announcement  of  developments  and  increase 
in  the  strength  of  their  aerial  fleets  as  well  as 
experimental  developments.  As  a  result  little 
exact  knowledge  was  popularly  held  of  what  had 
been  done  bv  the  governments  during  the  year, 
while  manufacturing  for  exhibition  purposes  or 
for  private  owners  had  not  reached  the  point 
where  it  assumed  preponderating  importance. 

In  the  United  States  soon  after  tiie  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  European  Powers  were  in  the 
American  markets  for  aeroplanes  and  aeroplane 
equipment,  and  orders  were  placed  with  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
these  naturally  also  were  kept  secret,  but  it  was 
known  that  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  larger 
manufacturers  were  active,  and  the  factories 
were  nmning  to  capacity. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  aeroplanes  in 
the  war,  it  was  early  developed  that  these  ma- 
chines themselves  in  view  of  the  limited  facili- 
ties for  their  replacement,  were  too  valuable  to 
use  in  actual  fighting,  as  they  were  far  more 
useful  for  reconnoissance  and  range  finding  for 
artillery.  In  fact  as  will  be  discussed  under 
libUTABT  Pboobbss,  the  rOle  of  the  aeroplane  in 
connection  with  firing  both  of  artillery  and  the 
finding  of  artillery  positions  assumed  an  impor- 
tance that  hardly  had  been  realized. 

The  increased  length  and  time  of  duration  of 
flights  during  the  year  indicated  more  perfect 
control,  greater  reliability  and  endurance  of  all 
the  leading  models.  This  reflected  better  engine 
construction  and  embodied  the  results  of  scien- 
tific study  and  elaborate  experimentation,  con- 
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ducted  in  well-eqnipped  laboratories,  which  had 
been  established  in  Europe,  and  which  in  a  far 
lesser  de^ee  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  United 
States.  In  preparation  for  the  transatlantic 
and  other  long  distance  flights,  reliability  and 
endurance  teste  of  motors  were  made,  and  these 
represented  substantial  achievement  and  prom- 
ised well  for  performance  in  actual  flight.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
year  to  be  observed  was  the  increased  flexibility 
in  speed,  that  is,  aeroplanes  were  flown  with  not 
only  greater  maximum  speed,  but  also  were  able 
to  fly  at  lower  speeds  and  capable  of  variation  of 
speed  between  these  limits.  In  addition,  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  year  was  the  addition  of 
automatic  stabilizing  devices,  which  tended 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  pilot  and 
made  flight  more  convenient,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  records.  Satisfactory  per- 
formance with  greater  carrying  capacity  was  an- 
other feature  of  the  year's  work,  and  the  devel- 
opment, though  slow,  was  steady,  and  indicated 
positive  advance. 

As  showing  the  practical  development  of  the 
modern  aeroplane  the  statement  was  made  dur- 
ing the  year  that  the  English  Army  Aero- 
plane Squadron  flew  under  their  own  power  from 
the  base  of  operation  in  England  to  the  seat  of 
action  in  France,  where  they  proved  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  reconnoitring  the  forces. 

Tbstino  thk  Lanolet  AKbodbome.  An  im- 
portant event  of  the  year  in  aSronautics  was  the 
testing  of  the  Langley  aerodrome,  built  in  1903. 
This  machine  and  its  engine  were  shipped  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  the  Curtiss  fac- 
tory at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  early  in  April  for 
this  purpose.  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  conducted 
the  tests,  which  were  intended  to  prove  beyond 
peradventure  that  the  larg^  Langley  aSrodrome 
of  1003  was  capable  of  sustaining  free  flight  with 
a  man,  and  hs!d  it  not  been  for  accidents  in  the 
laimchings  of  September  and  December,  1903,  it 
would  have  demonstrated  successfully  at  that 
time  the  practical  possibilities  of  sustained  flight 
by  a  machine  heavier  than  air.  The  original 
machine  was  reclothed  without  change  of  size  or 
shape,  and  the  framing,  engine,  propellers, 
wings,  rudders,  and  controls  were  put  in  ad- 
justment just  as  Langley  left  them.  The  flrst 
change  was  to  add  a  modern  radiator  and  carbu- 
retor, and  to  employ  floats,  so  that  the  machine 
could  rise  from  water.  In  this  wav  over  200 
pounds  extra  weight  and  considerable  air  re- 
sistance was  added  to  the  original  machine.  On 
May  27,  Mr.  Curtiss  mounted  the  machine, 
which,  without  wings  and  tail,  was  adjusted  for 
a  preliminary  trial  on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
It  made  a  short  though  successful  run  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  dcimming  alon^  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  that  with  the  addition  of  the 
wings  successful  flight  could  be  accomplished. 
This  was  achieved  on  the  following  day,  when 
the  machine  rose  on  an  even  keel,  and  sailed 
over  the  surface  of  the  lake  under  the  control 
of  the  aviator.  The  addition  of  the  floats  and 
the  trussing  connected  with  the  aeroplane  proper, 
together  with  the  additional  weight  of  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss as  the  pilot,  increased  the  weight  of  the 
machine  some  40  per  cent  over  its  weight  of  1170 
pounds  when  tested  in  1903  with  Mr.  Manly  as 
pilot. 

It  is  of  interest  to  refer  to  this  machine  and 
to  recall  some  of  its  general  features.  It  was 
the  first  aSropIane  provided  with  an   internal 
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combustion  motor,  the  first  capable  of  ettrryiag 

a  passenger  in  sustained  flight,  and  the  first 
aeroplane  designed  with  inherent  stability  to 
take  care  of  itself  in  bod  weather.  It  w^ajs  a 
tandem  monoplane  driven  by  twin  propellers, 
and  above  vrere  faiounted  four  great  dragon-fly 
wings,  with  a  long  double  tail,  while  the  steer- 
ing rudder  was  placed  beneath  and  behind  the 
centre.  These  wings  were  connected  to  a  Bteel 
frame  and  the  propellers  on  either  side  were  run 
from  bevel  gears,  connected  with  an  engine 
placed  in  the  frame,  behind  the  forward  wings. 
Unlike  modern  aeroplanes  no  running  gear  Mras 
provided,  nor  pontoons,  as  it  was  designed  to 
employ  a  special  laimching  apparatus,  a  feature 
that  proved  most  disastrous  in  the  original 
tests. 

Later  in  the  year  a  Curtiss  90-horBepower 
motor  with  a  direct  connected  tractor  screw  was 
mounted  on  the  forward  part  of  the  frame  of  the 
Langley  aerodrome  in  place  of  the  original  mo- 
tor and  twin  propellers.  This  was  done  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the  original  motor 
had  been  established  in  raising  the  machine  and 
maintaining  it  in  flight,  but  it  was  not  desirable 
to  overstrain  its  capacity,  especially  in  view  of  its 
importance  as  a  historic  relic.  Various  tests  of 
the  aerodrome  were  made.  The  aerodrome  over 
short  voyages  was  under  easy  control,  but  natu- 
rally lacked  the  ease  of  operation  of  modern 
airships,  as  in  the  wings  anemometer  adjust- 
ments had  been  provided  by  Professor  Langley, 
which  were  dependent  on  the  wind-vane  or  ver- 
tical rudder,  and  the  big  tail  or  elevator.  Hie 
latter  being  used  by  the  Curtiss  investigators 
instead  of  the  wind-vane  rudder,  which  Langley 
thought  could  steer  the  machine.  This  series  of 
experiments  conducted  at  Hammondsport  proved 
of  great  value  in  demonstrating  the  possibilities 
of  the  original  machine  and  added  to  the  historic 
record  made  by  Professor  Langley  and  his  as- 
sociates and  their  successors. 

The  ScHMiTT  Biplane.  In  the  Paul  Schmitt 
biplane,  with  which  some  notable  records  were 
made  during  the  year,  a  novel  method  of  varying 
the  incidence  was  obtained,  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum eflSciency  was  preserved  with  variations  in 
load  and  motive  power.  This  made  it  possible 
for  the  machine  to  rise  after  a  very  short  run 
with  the  tail  high,  without  the  use  of  wings  as 
a  brake;  in  fact  it  could  rise  or  alight  in  an 
enclosure  400  feet  long  surrounded  by  a  fence  6 
feet  high.  The  Paul  Schmitt  biplane,  as  devel- 
oped in  1914,  was  made  with  a  fuselage  of  steel 
tubes  autogenousl;^  welded  and  of  quadrangular 
section,  and  carried  a  160-horsepower  Onome 
motor.  Two  planes  were  furnished  and  were 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  machine,  ro- 
tating about  a  transverse  horizontol  axis,  placed 
high  up  between  the  planes  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  distance  from  the  front  to  the  back.  Tliis 
axis  consisted  of  a  tube  mounted  on  ball-bear- 
ings, carried  on  a  pair  of  inverted  V-stanchions 
Its  extremities  were  rigidly  attached  to  two  sec- 
tions of  the  oval  tubes  placed  far  out  between 
the  front  and  rear  uprights  of  the  central  cellule 
The  uprights  pass  through  the  fuselage,  and  are 
connected  at  the  bottom  by  steel  tubes  as  also  at 
the  top.  The  pivoting  of  the  plane  is  controlled 
by  a  strong  thread,  carried  on  ball-bearings  at- 
tached in  a  longitudinal  position  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fuselage.  This  shaft  is  prolonged  behind 
the  rear  bearings  and  terminates  in  two  con- 
centric   sprockets,    connected    by    chains    with 
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wheels  controlled  by  the  pilot.  These  wheels 
permit  of  a  slow  or  more  rapid  movement  so 
that  the  cellule  and  the  planes  to  which  the 
cellule  is  attached  can  be  swung  through  an  arc 
of  from  10  to  12  degrees,  the  amount  of  rota- 
tion being  controlled  with  a  nicety  by  the  two 
hand-wheels.  The  planes  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  assembling  into  the  central  cellule. 
There  are  large  ailerons  fitted  in  the  proper 
place,  while  the  elevator  is  very  large  and  forms 
an  entire  tail  plane  being  perfectly  fiat  and  of 
the  nonrevolving  type.  'Hiere  are  two  rudders, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  elevator,  both  rud- 
ders and  elevator  being  composed  of  steel  tubes, 
covered  with  fabric. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  useful 
military  aSroplanes,  a  new  Curtiss  military 
tractor  was  brought  out  during  the  year  and 
tested  at  the  Army  Aviation  Camp  on  North 
Island,  near  San  Diego,  Cal.  It  was  known  as 
the  Model  J,  Curtiss  military  tractor,  and  was 
equipped  with  a  OO-horsepower  OX  Curtiss  mo- 
tor. The  width  of  the  wings  of  the  upper  plane 
was  42  feet,  2  inches,  and  of  the  lower  plane  30 
feet.  With  the  pilot,  passenger  and  four  hours' 
supply  of  fuel  it  maintained  a  maximum  speed 
of  85.7  miles  an  hour,  and  a  minimum  speed  of 
41 H  miles.  It  was  able  to  climb  4000  feet  in 
10^  minutes. 

l^e  new  Wright  military  flyer,  known  as 
Model  H,  also  was  brought  out  during  the  year. 
It  was  a  biplane  of  the  two-passenger  type  with 
a  fuselage,  and  was  driven  by  a  Wright  six- 
cylinder  60-horsepower  engine,  placed  under  the 
front  hood  of  the  fuselage,  the  hood  being  remov- 
able BO  as  to  make  the  motor  accessiue.  The 
planes  had  a  total  area  of  360  square  feet,  and 
were  36  feet  in  width,  and  26^  feet  from  front 
to  rear  over  alt,  and  a  height  over  all  of  9  feet. 
A  speed  of  70  miles  an  hour  was  maintained, 
and  the  machine  could  climb  400  feet  per  second 
with  two  men  and  fuel  for  4  hours.  There  were 
two  propellers  in  the  rear  of  the  main  plane 
driven  by  a  motor  at  the  extreme  front  of  the 
fuselage,  and  the  pilot  and  passenger  sat  side 
by  side  behind  the  motor,  with  a  duplicate  sys- 
tem of  control  operated  from  both  sides. 

ThS  WAKAICAKKB  TRANSATtAITTIO  Fltkb.      In 

February,  1914,  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker  of 
Philadelphia  announced  that  he  had  conunis- 
Bioned  Qlenn  H.  Curtiss  to  build  a  floating  flying 
boat  capable  of  making  a  transatlantic  trip  in 
a  single  flight  of  from  12  to  15  hours.  This 
seemed  to  indicate  the  most  complete  prepara- 
tions for  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that 
competent  authorities  considered  the  project  pos- 
sible in  view  of  the  flight  of  Ingold,  who  covered 
a  distance  of  1000  miles  in  16  hours,  and  of 
Stfiffler,  who  had  made  1340  miles  in  24  hours. 
'ihe  question  of  whether  the  flight  would  be  a 
successful  one  hinged  largely  upon  the  motor 
and  its  reliability.  The  original  plan  involved 
a  tractor  biplane  with  one  direct  connected  200- 
horaepower  engine,  with  a  detachable  running 
gear,  which  had  a  water  hull  for  sea  driving  in 
case  of  necessity  and  water-tight  compartments, 
for  the  safety  of  the  aviators.  The  plan  was  to 
rise  from  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  leave  behind  the 
chassis,  ascend  to  a  point  two  miles  above  sea- 
level,  and  with  a  permanent  easterly  wind  of  an 
average  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour,  and  with  the 
60  mues  speed  of  the  aSroplane  itself,  proceed 
direct  to  Ireland  and  cover  the  journey  in  some 
18  or  20  hours.    As  this  plan  would  not  permit 
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of  rising  or  resting  on  the  ocean,  in  case  of 
stoppage  of  the  motor  or  other  mischance,  it 
was  decided  instead  to  use  a  large  Curtiss  flying 
boat,  capable  of  carrying  two  passengers  with 
supplies  for  more  than  twenty  hours,  and  capa- 
ble of  descending  and  rising  at  will  in  mid- 
ocean.  It  was  not  intended  to  take  advantage 
of  the  upper  streams  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to 
start  when  the  weather  forecast  seemed  pro- 
pitious, and  lay  a  direct  and  practical  course, 
flying  fM  circumstances  dictated. 

Accordingly  the  flying  boat  was  constructed 
along  these  lines,  and  was  the  largest  flying 
craft  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  meas- 
ured 72  feet  from  wing  tip  to  wing  tip  on  the 
top  plane,  and  46  feet  on  the  bottom  plane;  it 
measured  38  feet  from  prow  to  the  end  of  the 
vertical  rudder;  it  spreads  500  square  feet  of 
wing  surface,  the  wings  being  7  feet  wide,  hav- 
ing a  gap  between  them  of  7^  feet.  Complete 
with  two  men  and  supplies,  the  flying  boat 
weighed  about  5000  pounds,  the  hull  was  34 
feet  long,  \  feet  in  beam,  and  6^  feet  in  depth. 
It  embodied  most  of  the  features  previously 
employed  in  the  Curtiss  flying  boats,  with  addi- 
tions for  the  comfort  of  the  pilots  for  an  ex- 
tended voyage.  There  were  four  water-ti^ht 
compartments  within  the  hull,  and  gasoline 
tanks  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  1500  gal- 
lons, which  could  DC  pumped  above  to  the  feed 
tanks  and  supplied  by  gravity  to  the  engine  as 
required.  In  designing  the  wings  of  the  ma- 
chine the  contour  was  found  only  after  a  syste- 
matic aerodynamic  investigation,  which  had  been 
conducted  by  the  British  Government,  and  found 
to  be  the  most  eflScient  and  practical  wing.  The 
two  engines  were  each  of  90-horsepower,  and 
water  jacketed,  running  at  1200  r.p.m.,  and 
weighed  together  690  pounds,  "^e  radiators 
weighed  62  poimds  each.  A  30-hour  continuous 
test  was  held,  in  which  time  the  engines  together 
consumed  288^  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  10% 
gallons  of  oil,  or  about  1800  pounds.  As  pilot 
of  the  transatlantic  flyer,  Lieut.  John  Cyril 
Porte,  R.  K.  of  England,  was  selected  as  navi- 
gator, and  Mr.  George  Hallett  as  chief  aviator, 
it  being  planned  that  Mr.  Eallett  should  be 
droppea  at  the  Azores,  and  Mr.  John  Lansing 
Callan  of  the  Curtiss  Flying  School  should  take 
his  place  to  complete  the  trip. 

The  new  Wanamaker  flyer  was  christened  at 
Hammondsport  on  June  22,  and  received  a  suc- 
cessful trial  subsequently.  In  preliminary  tests 
the  total  weight  carried  was  about  three-fourths 
of  a  ton  short  of  the  5000  pounds  to  be  lifted 
at  St.  Johns,  and  the  engines  were  run  at  a  less 
speed.  Nevertheless,  the  craft  performed  suc- 
cessfully. In  the  course  of  the  experiments 
large  pontoons  were  also  attached  to  either  side 
of  the  boat  flush  with  the  bottom,  and  planing 
boards,  making  what  was  known  as  a  sea-sled, 
were  used,  and  the  bottom  of  the  hull  was  re- 
modeled. A  third  motor  late  in  July  was  fitted 
in  place,  which,  while  it  increased  the  weif^t, 
nevertheless  increased  the  lifting  power.  The 
third  motor  propellers  were  mounted  on  the  top 
of  the  upper  plane  in  its  centre  of  lift.  The  ex- 
periments had  as  their  object  to  determine 
whether  the  aeroplane  flight  was  possible  with 
two  of  the  motors  working  and  the  third  held 
for  a  reserve  or  for  lifting  power. 

In  connection  with  the  cruise  of  the  Atnerioa 
many  aviators  thought  that  the  hardest  task 
would  be  to  lay  and  maintain  a  course  from  St. 
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Johns  to  the  Azores,  as  was  finally  decided  on, 
a  distance  of  al>out  1080  miles  on  Mercator's 
Projection.  The  course  as  laid  out  in  land  miles 
was:  from  St.  Johns  to  the  Azores,  about  1198 
miles;  from  the  Azores  to  Spain,  027  miles;  to 
Ushant  on  the  coast  of  France,  413  miles;  to 
Falmouth,  in  England,  06  miles. 

The  America  represented  a  vast  amount  of 
experimentation  and  research,  and  during  its 
construction  and  testing  changes  were  being 
made,  and  the  fundamental  ideas  were  being  de- 
veloped. This  was  no  less  important  than  that 
the  boat  as  originally  designed  should  have  used 
the  experience  acquired.  Unfortunately,  the 
outbrealc  of  the  war  required  the  postponement 
of  the  actual  trip  of  the  America. 

SiKOBSKT  ASboplane.  The  Russian  aeroplane 
or  "aSrobus"  of  Silcorslcy  made  a  number  of 
records  previous  to  its  destruction  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  war.  On  June  19  he  rose 
to  a  height  of  2000  meters  (6200  feet)  with  10 
passAgers,  in  1  hour,  26  minutes,  and  21  sec- 
onds, and  during  the  night  he  made  a  flight  with 
six  passengers  which  lasted  for  6  hours,  33  min- 
utes, and  10  seconds.  The  aSroplane  was  fitted 
with  two  Salmaon  200-hor8epower  motors.  It 
was  reported  later  in  the  year  that  this  large 
aeroplane  had  been  destroyed  by  shell  fire  on 
the  frontier.  It  was  an  aeroplane  of  consider- 
able capacity,  but  not  of  high  speed,  and  it  was 
understood  to  be  a  prototype  of  a  number  of 
other  machines  which  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Kussian  Government.  The  dimensions  of  the 
Ili/a  Mumatz  were:  span  121  feet,  chord  of  the 
planes  0  feet,  with  a  covered-in  fuselage  66  feet 
from  nose  to  tail,  and  6  feet  in  height  by  6^4 
feet  in  width.  The  fuselage  carried  a  small 
cabin  for  the  two  pilots  in  the  nose  and  liad  a 
cabin  for  the  passengers  with  a  small  sleeping 
compartment,  and  a  very  small  lavatory,  and 
these  cabins  were  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
heated  by  the  exhaust  from  the  engine.  The 
rudder  had  an  area  of  66  square  feet.  The  chas- 
sis was  mounted  on  disc  wheels  sprung  on  elas- 
tic shodc  absorbers,  which  supplanted  the  slcids 
used  in  the  original  design.  This  machine  car- 
ried aloft  18  human  beings,  and  represented 
standard  ideas  in  aSroplane  construction,  its  ex- 
treme size  tieing  its  important  feature. 

"Mabk  R.  E."  Biplane  (BBmsH).  In  the 
spring  of  1914  the  Mark  R.  E.  biplane,  the 
product  of  the  Royal  Air  Craft  factory  of  Great 
Britain,  was  tested  with  considerable  success. 
This  tractor  biplane  with  four  propellers  is 
driven  by  a  120-horsepower  Beardmore-Austro- 
Daimler  motor.  The  letters  "R.E."  stand  for 
"Reconnoisance  Experimental,"  and  were  a 
modification  of  the  "D.E."  of  Bleriot,  an  experi- 
mental machine  also  turned  out  by  the  Royal 
Air  Craft  factory,  and  a  number  of  which  were 
in  use  in  the  British  service.  This  new  agro- 
plane  was  said  to  be  inherently  stable.  Colonel 
Seeley,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  announced 
that  he  had  talcen  part  in  a  demonstration  early 
in  May,  in  the  course  of  which  at  a  height  of 
2000  feet  the  pilot  abandoned  all  control  of  the 
machine  and  he  himself  steered  the  machine 
about.  The  aim  in  this  British  military  aero- 
plane in  securing  additional  stability  was  not 
so  much  to  malce  it  easier  for  the  pilot,  as  to 
economize  enerey  go  that  he  could  pay  greater 
attention  to  observation,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  observer  being  incapacitated  the  pilot  could 
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obtain  in  large  measure  the  information  deured 
in  the  reconnoissanoe. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  year 
was  the  development  of  various  devices  to  secure 
increased  stability  in  aeroplanes.  The  Sperry 
Gyroscope,  controlling  the  Dunne  machine  in 
which  the  design  and  construction  produced  in- 
creasing steadiness,  and  the  automatic  control  as 
in  the  Doutre  stabilizer  were  extensively  tried. 
In  some  of  these  the  action  is  automatic,  while  in 
others  where  the  pilot  attempts  to  assume  con- 
trol and  wishes  the  machine  to  respond  quidcly 
the  action  is  lilcely  to  be  sluggish,  leading  to 
embarrassment  in  certain  situations. 

One  of  the  important  constructions  of  the  year 
was  the  Burgess-Dunne  sea-plane,  which  made 
use  of  the  English  patents  of  Lieutenant  Dunne, 
and  the  experience  gained  in  this  field  by  the 
Burgess  interests  of  Marblehead,  Mass.  The 
principle  of  the  Dimne  machine  was  not  new,  but 
the  syvtem  as  worked  out  provided  an  increased 
inherent  stability  in  flight.  This  sea-plane  was 
efficiently  tested  at  Marblehead  on  May  2  by 
representatives  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America  and 
found  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Sfebby  Gtbobcofio  Stabiuzeb.  This 
device,  invented  by  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  and  used 
on  a  Curtiss  flying  I>oat  in  a  safety  test,  on 
June  18,  received  the  first  prize  of  $10,000 
offered  by  the  French  War  Department,  witii  a 
second  prize  to  the  Paul  Sdimitt  Aeroplane 
Company.  Lawrence  Sperry,  the  son  of  tite  in- 
ventor, was  pilot,  with  a  mechanician  to  assist 
him,  and  he  performed  a  number  of  notable  feats, 
standing  up  in  the  machine  with  arms  folded 
and  sending  his  mechanician  to  the  end  of  the 
lower  plane  and  baclc.  This  apparatus  consists 
of  a  group  of  four  gyroscopes  arranged  in  two 
pairs,  each  pair  revolving  in  opposite  directions 
in  order  to  neutralize  the  precessional  move- 
ment. One  pair  revolves  in  the  plane  of  symme- 
try of  the  aeroplane,  and  the  other  in  the  ver- 
tical plane  parallel  to  the  span.  Each  group  is 
contained  in  a  sort  of  cage,  composed  of  two 
rings,  one  horizontal  and  one  vertical.  In  nor- 
mal fiight  these  gyroscopes  keep  the  axes  of 
these  rings  directly  horizontal  and  vertical,  so 
that  any  dipping  of  the  aeroplane  is  instantly 
corrected  throu^  the  servo-motors,  and  these 
servo-motors,  it  must  l)e  understood,  by  the 
planes  or  their  valves,  control  the  elevator  and 
ailerons.  The  levers  which  act  on  the  valves 
are  attached  to  the  rings  above  referred  to. 
There  is  an  anemometer  which  furnishes  the 
pilot  with  a  visible  record  of  speed  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  prevents  the  machine  from  rising  so 
speedily  that  there  is  danger  of  its  falling  back 
on  its  tail.  This  anemometer  through  its  servo- 
motor blocks  the  longitudinal  control  lever,  and 
prevents  further  climbing  when  the  aeroplane 
approaches  the  critical  angle,  and  starts  it  auto- 
matically on  a  descent,  until  normal  flying  speed 
is  regained.  It  also  regulates  the  action  of  the 
gyroscope  in  turning  and  controls  the  angle  of 
inclination  with  the  velocity  of  the  machine. 
The  gyroscopes  are  electrically  driven,  and 
weigh  only  two  pounds  each,  turning  at  12,000 
r.p.nu,  with  current  from  an  alternating  current 
dynamo,  run  from  the  front  end  of  the  motor 
by  a  belt,  with  a  battery  carried  in  reserve. 
The  wireless  installation  can  also  l>e  operated 
from  the  dynamo.  Compressed  air  is  obtained 
from  the  motor  and  stored  in  a  tank  similar  to 
that  used  in  compressed  air  self-starters  for  mo- 
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tor  vehielea.  The  total  weight  of  the  apparatua 
is  about  45  pounds.  New  devices  render  the 
operation  of  the  machine  practically  automatic, 
and  control  can  be  abandoned  by  the  pilot  with- 
out affecting  the  stability  of  the  machine.  The 
ailerons  automatically  Change  their  angle  of 
incidence  and  keep  the  plane  on  an  even  keel. 
With  this  automatic  climbins  is  possible  and 
the  stabilizer  works  successfwly  in  high  winds. 
With  the  stabilizer  in  action,  the  ordinary 
means  of  control  are  completely  blocked,  but  the 
direction  of  the  machine  can  be  changed  by  small 
supplementary  levers.  The  Sperry  gyroscopic 
control  was  demonstrated  before  a  committee  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  America  on  December  8th. 

COKPETITIONa. 

On  account  of  the  war  aeronautical  competi- 
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made  within  121  days.  If  this  time  is  exceeded 
the  first  prize  would  be  reduced  $1000  a  day  for 
each  day  over  the  121,  and  a  corresponding  re- 
duction would  be  made  in  the  second  and  Uiird 
prizes.  Deductions  were  also  to  be  made  for 
aeroplanes  which  were  successful,  except  as  re- 

Sirds  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
cean  or  any  other  body  of  water,  and  corre- 
sponding arrangements  for  prizes  and  deductions 
were  to  be  made  for  other  competitors  finishing 
in  order. 

The  usual  important  competition  over  the 
Prince  Henry  circuit  in  Germany  was  made 
May  17-26,  and  12  competitors  out  of  40  entries 
covered  the  1800  kilometers  course.  In  the  re- 
liability trials  for  aviators  and  passengers,  the 
race  was  won  by  Lieutenant  Von  ThUna  in  a 
L.  V.  C.  biplane,  whose  flying  time  was  17  hours 
and  16  minutes.    An  interesting  flight  of  the 


tions  naturally  languished,  and  over  $1,000,000    year  was  made  by  Eugene  Gilbert  in  a  flight  for 


worth  of  prizes  were  called  off.  For  the  first 
time  the  Gordon-Bennett  aviation  race,  which 
would  have  been  started  at  Bue,  France,  was 
called  off,  and  many  others  that  had  beoi  ar- 
ranged were  abandoned.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  some  important  competi- 
tions were  held,  which  indicated  progress  in  avi- 
ation. 

The  Monaco  Rallye  Aerien,  which  lasted  from 
April  1  to  April  16,  included  a  race  from  seven 
capitals  of  Europe  to  Monaco,  and  of  the  25 
competitors  entered,  12  participated.  Five  com- 
plete trips  were  made,  and  the  competition  was 
won  by  Roland  Garros,  who  made  the  distance 
between  Monaco  and  Paris,  1293  kilometers,  in 
12  hours,  14  minutes,  21  seconds,  of  which  time 
he  was  over  land  10  hours,  32  minutes,  63  4-6 
seconds,  and  over  sea  1  hour,  41  minutes,  27  1-6 
seconds.  He  also  made  a  trip  from  Brussels  to 
Monaco,  a  distance  of  1293  kilometers,  with  the 
flying  time  of  12  hours,  27  minutes,  and  13  sec- 
onds, of  which  time  he  was  over  land  10  hours, 
7  minutes,  and  18  seconds  (a  record),  and  over 
sea  2  hours,  19  minutes,  66  seconds. 

PAJTAlfA    PACmO    IRTEBNATIONAL    EXPOSITION 

Aboukd  tbx  Would  Fught.  Previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  prizes  of  $160,000  were  an- 
nounced for  successful  competitors  in  a  race 
from  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  Grounds  in 
San  Francisco,  starting  May  16,  1916,  around 
the  world,  to  be  completed  before  Dec.  4,  1916. 
In   spite   of   the    question   whether   conditions 


the  Michelin  cup  in  ue  bourse  841  miles  in  39 
hours,  making  a  tour  of  France.     - 

Among  the  few  competitions  held  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  was  the  Fourth 
of  July  aviation  race  at  New  York,  with  four 
contestants,  over  a  46-mile  course,  starting  and 
finishing  at  the  Atlantic  Tadit  Club,  Sea  Gate, 
near  Coney  Island.  The  race  was  won  by  H. 
Kantner  in  a  Schmitt  monoplane  fitted  with 
floats  and  equipped  with  a  60-horBepower  gyro- 
scopic motor.  He  covered  the  course  in  43  min- 
utes, 26  1-6  seconds,  an  average  speed  of  over  a 
mile  a  minute.  The  second  was  Albert  S.  Hein- 
rich  in  a  Heinrich  monoplane,  equipped  with 
floats  and  driven  by  a  60-hor8epower  Gnome 
motor.  His  time  was  46  minutes,  46  4-6  seconds 
for  the  course. 

In  England  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  several  important  competitions  were  held. 
The  London-Msjichester-Iiondon  aeroplane  race 
on  July  10  was  won  by  W.  L.  Brock,  an  Ameri- 
can airman,  who  thus  secured  the  gold  cup  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail  and  $2000  in  cash.  He 
covered  the  double  journey  of  322  miles  in  the 
actual  time  of  4  hours,  42  minutes,  and  26  sec- 
onds, or  an  average  of  about  64  miles  an  hour. 
He  used  an  80-horsepower  Morane  machine,  with 
Gnome  motor.  In  this  competition  but  3  of  the 
8  contestants  finished.  Brock  also  won  the  cir- 
cuit-of-London  aeroplane  race,  100  fiiiles,  in  1 
hour,  18  minutes,  14  seconds,  on  June  20,  and 
the  British  Aero  Derby  on  Julv  11.    Another 


would  permit  of  the  holding  of  this  race,  the  triumph  was  scored  by  Brock  m  the  London- 
regulations  proposed  are  interesting  as  indicat-  Paris-London  race,  where  his  time  for  580  miles 
ing  the  conditions  and  status  of  long  distance    was  6  hours,  69  minutes  for  the  round  trip,  but 

sSronautica  in   1914.     The  competitors  were  to     ' '      '      '  

pass  over  the  course  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
were  to  alight  at  the  various  controls  desig- 
nated by  the  Exposition  authorities,  where  eadi 
flyer  would  submit  his  log-book  and  instruments 
to  the  officials  in  charge.  Each  aircraft  was  to 
follow  on  from  one  control  to  the  next,  but  sup- 
plies and  battery  service  were  to  be  provided 
only  along  what  was  considered  the  most  feasi- 
ble route  to  traverse.  The  distance  between 
controls  must  be  traversed  by  the  same  aero- 
plane, but  a  stop  could  be  made  anywhere  for 
repairs,  even  to  the  extent  of  installing  new 
motors,  and  at  any  control  the  machine  might  be 
absndoned,  and  another  one  taken  if  it  were  of 
tte  same  type  of  air-craft.    When  -the  plan  was 


14  minutes  more  than  the  fastest  time  by  boat 
and  rail  from  London  to  Paris.  Brock's  time 
was  3  hours,  33  minutes,  and  24  seconds,  while 
Garros's  record  for  the  round  trip  was  8  hours, 
28  minutes,  and  47  seconds.  Both  aviators  flew 
in    80-horsepower    Morane-Saulnier   monoplanes. 

The  Schneider  cup  for  marine  flying  was  com- 
peted for  at  Monaco  <m  April  20,  with  nine 
entries  from  five  countries.  It  was  won  by  C. 
Howard  Pixton,  British,  in  a  Sopwith  100-horse- 
power  hydro-biplane,  which  accomplished  150 
nautical  miles  in  2  hoturs,  13%  seconds;  the 
second  being  M.  Burri  of  Switzerland  in  a  F. 
B.  A.  flying  boat,  with  a  flight  of  3  hours,  24 
minutes,  and  12  seconds. 

One  of  the  notable  flights  of  the  year  was 


■nggested,  $100,000  of  the  prize  money  was  to  go  made  by  the  German  aviator  Boehm,  in  a  stand- 
*°*^flyer  finishing  first,  $30,000  to  the  second,  ard  German  Army  Albatross  biplane,  consisting 
fZO,000  to   the   third,  provided  the  fiight  was    of  1360  miles,  in  24  hours  and  12  minutes.    The 
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flight  lasted  until  132  gallons  of  petrol,  the  sup- 
ply carried,  had  been  exhausted,  but  the  aviator 
himself  would  have  been  physically  fit  for  an- 
other twelve  hours'  flight.  The  machine  was 
driven  by  a  aix-cy Under  100-horsepower  Merce- 
des motor,  and  the  record  was  the  culmination 
of  a  number  of  attempts  in  this  direction  made 
during  the  year.  Thus  Paulet,  in  a  Caudron 
aeroplane,  April  27,  made  a  flight  of  16  hours, 
28  minutes'  duration,  and  on  June  23,  the  Ger- 
man aviator  Basaer  in  a  Rumpler  biplane  flew 
all  night,  a  total  time  of  18  hours,  U  minutes, 
without  stopping.  While  Basser  was  in  the  air 
another  German,  Landsmann,  went  aloft,  and 
being  caught  in  a  storm  was  forced  to  alight, 
having  made  a  flight  of  17  hours,  17  minutes, 
but  on  June  27  he  flew  over  the  course  from 
Johannisthal  to  8chulzendorfiF,  without  stopping, 
for  21  hours,  49  minutes,  maJcing  a  distance  of 
1900  kilometers.  He  stopped  only  when  his  fuel, 
consisting  of  625  liters  (166  gulons)  of  gaso- 
line, and  60  kilograms  (110.2  pounds)  of  oil 
were  exhausted.  Landsmann's  machine  was  an 
Albatross  biplane,  which  was  well  used  by 
Boehm  in  his  record  flight. 

Full,  interesting,  ana  complete  records  for 
pilot  and  passenger  were  made  on  June  19  by 
Eugene  Koiaux  at  Etampes,  France,  in  a  M. 
Farmam  biplane.  The  new  records  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Those  from  260  to  400  kilometers  took  the 
place  of  those  of  Garaix.  The  others  were  new 
records. 

In  1914,  Garaix,  in  a  Paul  Schmiti  biplane, 
made  a  wonderful  series  of  height  records.  On 
March  28  he  ascended  to  a  height  of  1680 
meters  (6182.4  feet)  with  eight  passengers,  and 
160  liters  (33  gallons)  of  gasoline,  and  40  liters 
(8.8  gallons)  of  oil,  making  a  total  useful  load 
of  768  kilograms  (1667.0  pounds).  The  record 
height  was  reached  in  44  minutes.  On  March  31 
he  made  a  flnal  record  of  1690  meters  (6216.2 
feet)  with  nine  passengers,  taking  the  same 
amount  of  gasoline  and  oil  as  before,  making 
his  useful  load  833  kilograms  (1832.6  pounds). 
By  July  1,  1914,  Paul  Schmitt's  biplane  held  the 
following  world's  record  for  height: 
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On  April  22,  Garaix,  with  six  passengers, 
broke  27  records  for  speed,  distance,  and  dura- 
tion, with  two,  three,  and  four  passengers,  and 
had  11  new  records.  The  10-kilometer  circuit 
was  covered  11  times  in  1  hour,  2  minutes,  and 
26  3-4  seconds,  with  a  total  load  of  620  kilo- 
grams (1364  pounds),  of  which  466  were  the 
pilot,  10  ballast,  lOS  gasoline,  and  40  oil.  His 
new  records  established,  with  speed,  pilot,  and 
six  passengers,  were  as  follows:  10  kilometers 
(6.2  miles),  6  minutes,  36  seconds;  20  kilome- 
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ters  (12.4  miles),  11  minutes,  12^  seconds;  30 
kilometers  ( 18.6  miles) ,  16  minutes,  48%  sec- 
onds; 40  kilometers  (24.8  miles),  22  minutes, 
28^  seconds;  60  kilometers  (31  miles),  28 
minutes,  6^  seconds;  100  kilometers  (62 
miles),  66  minutes,  44  seconds.  Distance  in  one 
half  hour:  60  kilometers  (31  miles).  Distance 
in  one  hour:  104.141  kilometers  (04.6  miles). 
Greatest  speed:  107.462  kilometers  (66.6  miles) 
per  hour.  Duration:  1  hour,  2  minutes,  25% 
seconds.  Total  distance:  110  kilometers  (68.2 
miles). 

Garaix  also  made  a  notable  performance  on  a 
Schmitt  biplane  at  Chartres  on  July  2,  carrying 
three  passengers,  when  he  went  alon  for  a  flight 
of  4  hours,  3  minutes,  and  29  seconds'  duration. 

The  following  altitude  records,  made  at  Vi- 
enna, June  21-28,  are  of  interest: 

Pflot  and  one  pUMnger ....  6170  meten.  Llent.  B««r 
Pilot  and  two  piHengen . . .  5440  meten.  Lieut.  Beer 
Pilot  and  three  paaaan(«n. .  .4470  metera.      Ton  Loeeil 

A  new  world's  record  for  altitude  of  over  7600 
meters,  which  was  finally  corrected  to  26,246 
feet  (4%  miles),  was  made  at  Leipzig  <m 
July  4  by  Heinrich  Oelrichs,  thus  supplanting 
the  altitude  record  made  at  Johannisthal  on 
July  9  by  Otto  Linnekogel  of  6600  meters 
(21,664  feet). 

Among  the  few  records  made  during  the  year 
1014  in  the  United  States,  was  one  for  cross 
country  flight  of  366  miles,  made  by  W.  C. 
Robinson,  the  Wright  and  Nieuport  pilot  of 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  who  flew  from  Des  Moines  to 
Kentland,  Ind.,  in  a  new  monoplane  of  his  own 
construction.  The  altitude  record  for  an  avi- 
ator alone  was  made  on  Aug.  6,  1014,  by  De 
Lloyd  Thompson,  who  at  Overland  Park,  Kan- 
sas City,  ascended  to  a  height  of  4600  meters 
(16,266  feet)  in  a  Day  tractor  having  25  feet 
spread  and  4.4  inches  chord,  driven  by  an  80 
horsepower  gyro-motor.  This  record,  however, 
was  supplanted  on  October  8  by  one  made  by 
Capt.  L.  R.  MuUer,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  aviation 
corps,  in  a  new  Curtiss  tractor,  at  San  Diego. 
He  rose  to  a  height  of  17,185  feet,  thus  making 
the  American  record. 

DiBIOIBLES. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  use  of  a  Zeppelin 
in  dropping  bombs  over  Antwerp  was  the  repair 
to  one  of  its  propeller  frames,  damaged  by 
shocks  from  a  Belgian  battery.  Although  the 
airship  was  somewhat  6000  feet  in  the  air,  the 
shock  seriously  damaged  a  portion  of  the  frame 
and  interfered  with  its  operation.  One  of  the 
mechanics  in  the  car  climbed  out  on  the  injured 
framework  and  was  able  to  clear  up  the  dam- 
aged parts,  and  also  to  repair  a  long  rent  in  the 
hull  that  had  been  hit  by  a  shell. 

On  June  20,  the  Austrian  airship  MS  was  de- 
stroyed with  a  loss  of  nine  lives,  in  one  of  the 
most  sensational  accidents  ever  recorded.  This 
airship,  which  was  of  the  KOrting  type,  was 
built  in  1911,  and  was  66  meters  (213.25  feet) 
in  length,  with  a  gas  capacity  of  3600  cubic 
meters.  It  went  into  the  air  at  Fischamand, 
near  Vienna,  and  was  pursued  by  an  aeroplane 
piloted  by  Lieutenant  Flatz.  The  latter  over- 
took the  airship  at  a  height  of  about  400  meters 
(1312.33  feet),  and  attempting  to  rise  over  it, 
struck  the  gas  bag,  causing  an  explosion  and  the 
capsizing  of  the  aeroplane.  The  airship  carried 
a  crew  of  seven  officers,  and  the  men,  with  the 
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cocoeption  of  an  engineer,  all  soldiera,  were  killed 
and  burned,  while  Lieutenant  Flatz  and  Lieu- 
tenant Puchta  of  the  Ansfarian  navy  were  killed 
inatantlj. 

A  record  of  34  hours  in  the  air  waa  made  in 
the  spring  by  tiie  Qerman  Zeppelin  LS  on  a  voy- 
age n-om  Friedricfashafen  to  Potodam.  In  this 
trip  an  average  speed  of  nearly  60  miles  was 
clauned,  and  while  over  Helio^Iand  the  LS  was 
in  communication  with  the  dirigible  LZZi  over 
Friedrichahafen. 

Juat  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
French  military  dirigible,  the  Adjutant  Vince- 
not,  made  a  new  record  for  continuous  naviga- 
ti(»  by  an  airship,  being  in  the  air  35  hours  and 
20  minutes,  thus  eclipsing  the  record  of  the  Qer- 
man Zeppelin,  LS,  of  34  hours  and  69  minutes, 
made  on  May  22.  The  Adjutant  Vinoenot  made 
the  trip  from  Toul,  France,  to  Paris,  leaving 
Tool,  June  28,  and  after  covering  a  wide  circuit 
landing  late  on  the  night  of  June  29. 

AfiBOSTATEON. 

In  ballooning  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of 
aeronautics  the  effects  of  the  European  War 
were  evident.  The  Qordon-Bennett  International 
Ballotm  Baoe,  which  had  been  won  in  1913  by 
the  American  balloon  Goodyear,  and  accord- 
ingly should  have  been  held  in  the  United  States 
in  1914,  was  abandoned.  This  race  would  have 
taken  place  at  Kansas  Citv  on  October  20,  but, 
as  with  the  exception  of  me  United  States  and 
Switserland,  the  entries  were  from  countries  at 
war,  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  it.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  the  National  Balloon 
Race  was  held  as  usual,  and  was  won  as  in  1913 
by  the  balloon  Ooodyear,  though  the  distance, 
301.82  miles,  was  considerably  shorter  than  in 
any  previous  elimination,  the  record  standing  at 
914  miles,  made  in  1912.  This  competition  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  ASto  Club  of 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  July  II,  1914;  11  balloons  en- 
tered, 8  appearing  when  the  meet  was  held.  The 
heat  was  intense^  in  fact  sufficient  to  burst  one 
of  the  balloons  before  it  could  ascend,  and  to 
this  was  due  the  short  distance  accomplished. 
The  balloons  competing,  and  other  information 
■a  regards  this  race,  are  summarized  below: 
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loons  participating,  the  names  of  the  aviators 
and  aides,  were  as  follows: 

Damcinff  Doll,  A.  Leo  Stevens  and  Gordon 
Bruc;  L'Eouriel,  Robert  Glendenning  and  Sidn^ 
Welsh;  /.  0.  V.,  Dr.  Jerome  Kingsbury  and  W. 
H.  Ridiardson;  Th«  Jforth  Adamt,  Allen  K. 
Hawley  and  Doctor  Von  Utaasy. 

The  latter  was  the  king  balloon,  and  was  the 
first  to  ascend.  Thirty-five  miles  was  the  maxi- 
mum distajice  in  the  flight,  and  the  cup  was  won 
by  L'Eouriel,  of  Mr.  Olendenning.  A  cup  was 
also  awarded  to  the  automobile  which  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  point  of  descent  of  the  leading 
balloon. 

The  world's  distance  record  for  a  voyage  in  a 
spherical  balloon  was  broken  February  S-IO  by 
Hans  Berliner,  who,  vrith  two  companions,  as- 
cended at  BissWfeld,  Russia,  and  traveled  a  dis- 
tance of  1897  miles,  thus  beating  the  record  of 
Kaulen  in  the  Gterman  balloon  Duiaburff,  made 
on  a  trip  starting  Dea  13,  1913,  and  aggregating 
a  distance  of  1740  miles.  The  Oerman  balloon- 
ists  on  alighting  in  Russia  were  arrested  for 
traveling  over  the  country  and  landing  without 
government  permission,  and  on  being  found 
guilty  were  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

An  important  event  in  American  aeronautics 
was  the  announcement  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  that  it  would  offer  a  grad- 
uate course  in  aeronautical  engineering  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Cecil  H.  Peabody,  of  the 
Department  of  Marine  Engineering,  and  under 
the  general  direction  of  ^sistant  Naval  Con- 
structor J.  C.  Hunsaker,  U.  S.  N.,  who  had  made 
elaborate  investigations  and  researches  in  this 
field,  and  whose  work  has  been  particularly  help- 
ful to  students  of  aviation. 

During  the  year  1914  the  British  Government 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  Wright  patents 
obtamed  for  certain  features  of  aeroplanes,  and 
settled  with  the  Wright  interests  for  past  and 
future  uses  of  the  devices  so  protected  by  the 
payment  of  the  sum  of  $75,000.  While  this  sum 
was  less  than  was  originally  claimed,  yet  the 
settlement  was  made  so  as  not  to  embarrass  the 
government  under  the  war  conditions  and  in  its 
work  of  manufacture.  The  settlement  carries 
with  it,  however,  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
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B.  A.  D.   Pre«ton...M.    D.    Tremeleln    Near  Ooiutanea,    Ky 801.83 

f>«MyiwM<a,   //    A.    T.    Atherbolt P.    T.    Sharplen    Near  Boekville.    Ind 174.84 

VneUSam P.    T.    MeCuUongh..W.   H.   Treita    Near  Lawia,     Ind 171.20 

AiTo  Club   of  St.  L<»d» John    Berrr    A.    Yon   HoOman,    Jr..  .Near  Terre   Hants.   Ind.. 167.80 

Mit»   Sorkia    W.    F.    Anmann (No    aide)     Near  Flat  Bock,    Ind. ...  147.70 

AsMrtea  ///    Jerome    Klngsbary.  .0.    P.   Wynne    N«ar  Princeton,    Ind 140.80 

tmn  Trtmelteo.  1915   E.    S.    Watts Ralph    Emeraon     Near  MeLeaneboro,   HI...  109.80 

Kmmt  Oily,  It John  Watts W.    F.    Conutock    Near  Enfield,    HI 107.40 


Previous  to  the  National  Balloon  Race,  an 
interesting  competition  was  held  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  on  Jime  11,  four  balloons  competing. 
While  the  distances  made  were  not  great,  yet 
the  event  indicated  the  general  interest  in  the 
spherical  balloon,  and  the  accompanying  sum- 
mary is  interesting: 


work  of  the  Wrights  as  the  original  inventors 
in  this  field. 

Had  it  not  been  for  larger  questions  raised  by 
the  War  of  1014  there  would  have  been  consider- 
able discussion  of  legislations  and  regulations 
connected  with  aerial  navigation.  The  Aerial 
Navigation  Act  of  Great  Britain  of  1013  was 


Balloon  PfM  Landing  Time 

Xmms  Oily,  ///   John    Watts    6   miles  east  of  Oaseadia 17.10H 

SfrintllM,  Ko.    8    Boy   F.    Donaldson.  .At    Bine    Laks    14.8S 

MHUon  PovtiatUm  OMt    John    Berry    2  milea  8.W.  of  Clarke    8.59% 

17Mb  Sam    H.    E.    Honey  well ...  %    mile  N.E,    Beaver  Oreek...    8.29^ 


UiUt 

82  « 
48  H 
28 
19 


Aaattter  balloon  race  arr'anged  somewhat  hast-  very  specific,  containing  a  number  of  restricting 
ily  snd  accompanied  by  automobiles,  was  started  clauses.  New  questions  were  arising  in  various 
from  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  on  October  8.     The  bal-    other  countries.    One  of  these  was  whether  afiro 
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boats  should  be  covered  by  the  rules  of  the  road 
at  sea,  and  licensed  and  controlled  in  the  same 
way  as  high  speed  motor  boats.  It  would  seem 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  some  discussion  at 
least,  if  not  for  actual  legislation  in  regard  to  it. 

A  military  and  naval  competition  was  held  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  year  to  determine  the 
best  and  most  suitable  motors  for  government 
use.  A  prize  of  £6000  was  won  by  an  engine  of 
lOO-horsepower  with  steel  cylinders  140  by  152 
millimeters  (about  5.SI  by  6.98  inches),  water 
cooled,  with  copper  jackets  and  with  valves  in 
the  head  operated  by  an  overhead  cam  shaft. 
This  engine,  which  weighed  450  pounds,  was 
construned  by  the  Green  Engine  Company.  The 
following  ei(^t  other  Arms,  whose  engines  suc- 
cessfully survived  a  preliminary  elimination  run 
of  six  hours,  received  £100  each:  Argyle,  Ltd., 
Beardmore-Austro-Daimler  Engine  Company, 
British  Anxani  Engine  Company,  Ehidbridge 
Iron  Works  Company,  Gnome  Engine  Company, 
Sunbeam  Ifotor-Car  Company,  Wolseley  Tool 
and  Motor-Car  Company. 

A  military  aeroplane  competition  was  sched- 
uled for  1014  by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United 
States  army,  but  was  called  off  in  October  be- 
cause the  eleven  entrants  failed  to  file  the  neces- 
sary plans,  specifications,  and  data,  required 
under  the  rules,  although  three  machines  were 
on  hand.  This  competition  called  for  the  most 
advanced  standards  and  in  case  of  a  tractor  bi- 
plane demanded  a  weight  carrying  capacity  of  a 
pilot  and  passenger  of  150  pounds  weight,  oil 
and  fuel  for  a  four  hours'  flight,  and  450  pounds 
of  dead  weight  in  all  tests.  The  various  items 
and  speciflcations  included  the  construction, 
workmanship,  mechanism,  minimum  speed  in 
rising  and  maneuvring,  and  handling  of  the 
machine,  the  inherent  stability,  suitability  of 
lighting,  gear  cleaning,  length  of  run  in  starting 
and  alighting,  and  field  of  vision.  The  three 
best  machines  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
judges  were  to  have  twen  purchased  for  $12,000, 
$10,000,  and  $8000,  respectively.  It  was  con- 
sidered doubtful  whether  the  condition  of  climb- 
ing 4000  feet  in  10  minutes  could  be  met  with, 
the  opinion  being  held  that  it  could  be  done  only 
by  a  machine  of  at  least  lOO-horsepower  with  a 
revolving  cylinder  motor.  The  three  machines 
which  appeared  for  test  were  supplied  with 
water-cooled  motors  of  the  8-cylinder  V-type. 
One  of  these  with  an  SS-horsepower  motor  flew 
with  a  speed  variation  of  45  miles  per  hour,  and 
afterwards,  when  piloted  by  Lieut.  H.  L.  Muller, 
made  a  height  record  of  17,440  feet,  when  going 
a  distance  of  130  miles,  carrying  3  persons, 
on  September  26.  The  two  other  machines,  each 
of  which  was  equipped  with  a  lOO-horsepower 
motor,  flew  from  San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  year  the  United  States  Navy  De- 
partment requested  information  of  eight  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  balloons  and  aeronautical 
apparatus  in  reference  to  supplying  the  United 
States  with  dirigibles,  considering  at  that  time 
the  purchase  of  at  least  two  of  a  minimum  dis- 
placement of  at  least  75,000  cubic  feet.  These 
manufacturers  were  asked  to  submit  estimates 
for  supplying  one  or  more  airships  of  the  vari- 
ous types  that  had  been  used  in  Europe  and 
could  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  also 
for  two  airships  of  such  a  type,  and  a  third  esti- 
mate for  two  airships  of  different  types.  It  was 
proposed  to  use  any  airships  purchased  under 
special  conditions  for  training  an  adequate  per- 
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sonnel,  and  gaining  experience  for  future  devel- 
opmoits  in  tiiis  Add.  Hie  necessary  appropria- 
tion was  available,  and  the  Kavy  Department 
was  anxious  to  secure  dirigibles  of  large  size, 
and  not  such  small  dirigibles  as  previously  had 
been  in  use  by  the  army,  which  were  not  to  be 
considered  seriously  in  view  of  modem  condi- 
tions. 

ASMOVLAJSTE.    See  AfisoifAUTias. 

APOHANISTASr.  A  central  Asian  mon- 
archy, practically  under  British  domination,  and 
having  foreign  relations  only  with  the  British- 
Indian  government.  Capital,  Kabul,  with  about 
70,000  inhabitants.  The  total  area  is  estimated 
at  about  225,000  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion at  about  5,000,000.  The  inhabitants  are 
turbulent  tribesmen,  belonging  mostly  to  the 
Sunni  sect  of  the  Mohammedans.  They  engage 
in  grazing  and  tigriculture.  Cereals,  lentils, 
fruits,  live  animals,  raw  wool,  silk,  carpets,  and 
camels'-hair  goods  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
ports, commerce  being  chiefly  with  India  and 
Bokhara.  In  1013  the  imports  from  India  were 
valued  at  £1,666,000,  and  the  exports  to  India  at 
£848,000.  The  imports  from  Bokhara  are  stated 
as  4,000,000  roubles,  and  the  exports  at  an  equal 
amount.  The  loosely  organized  government  is 
headed  by  an  ameer  (HabibuUah  Khan  in  1014), 
who  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  1,800,000 
rupees  from  the  British-Indian  government. 
Other  revenues,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be 
determined,  are  derived  mainly  from  taxes  in 
kind,  and  their  collection  is  attained  with  dis- 
honesty and  extortion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1014  the  ameer  of  Afghani- 
stan was  reported  to  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  India.  Such 
an  act  of  hostility  towards  the  British  Empire 
might  mean  the  end  of  Afghan  independence, 
should  Great  Britain  issue  victoriously  from 
the  War  of  the  Nations;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  report  of  the  ameer's  bellicose  action 
was  quite  tmfounded  in  fact. 

AZ^ICA.  See  articles  on  the  various  Afri- 
can countries;  Aitthbofoloot;  Abch^soloot; 
and  Exploration. 

AFBICAIT  HETHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHUSCE.    See  Methodists,  Oolobed. 

AGBIUULTUBAL  BANKS.  See  Aqbicul- 
TCBAi.  Cbedit;  and  Banks  and  Bankino. 

AOBilCTTLTTTBAX  CBEDIT.  The  great  in- 
terest in  the  provision  of  facilities  for  farmers 
which  had  been  aroused  by  various  factors  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  approached  the  stage  of 
practical  action  in  1914.  Various  phases  of  the 
problem  were  considered  early  in  the  year  at  a 
joint  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  and  the 
Western  Economic  Society.  There  resulted  a 
permanent  organization  to  carry  on  the  work 
throughout  the  year.  On  November  23-25,  in- 
clusive, at  a  conference  of  Progressive  State 
Granges  in  Washington,  the  subject  of  rural 
credit  legislation  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  banks  extended 
credit  to  the  cotton  growers  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  through  the  Cotton  Loan  Fund.  (See 
Banks  and  Banking.)  In  his  annual  report  in 
December,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  con- 
sidered further  extensions  of  credit  by  Govern- 
ment aid  unnecessary,  believing  that  the  forma- 
tion of  rural  credit  associations  among  farmers 
and    privately    capitalized    agricultural    banks 
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■honld  be  able  to  meet  all  demand*  not  met  by 
the  new  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Akekicait  Cokhibsioit.  In  1913  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  of  nearly  100  members  studied 
■f>rieidtaral  credit  methods  in  Europe.  In  ad- 
dition President  Wilson  appointed  a  commission 
of  seven,  authorized  by  Congress  and  Icnown  as 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Rural  Credits,  to 
study  the  same  problem.  These  two  commis- 
sions coSperated.  A  report  in  three  parts  was 
snbmitted  to  Congress  in  March.  This  report 
snalyzed  the  needs  of  farmers  for  both  larfi^e  and 
small  sums  for  long  and  short  periods.  It  rec- 
ommended that  long  term  loans  of  considerable 
size  with  which  to  purchase  farms  and  equip- 
ment be  treated  separately  from  short  term 
(mall  loans  for  running  expenses  while  crops  are 
maturing.  It  sorreyea  European  plans  of  pro- 
viding credit. 

CoNOBXSS.  Following  these  inquiries  numer- 
ous bills  were  introduced  in  Congress.  Repre- 
tcntative  Moss,  of  Indiana,  in  January  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  National 
Land  Banks  under  the  supervision  of  a  special 
bnnan  of  the  Treasury  Department.  These 
banks,  according  to  the  bill,  could  be  either  pri- 
vate joint  stock  or  cooperative  associations. 
They  would  have  power  to  accept  and  pay  inter- 
est on  deposits,  including  postal  savings;  to 
make  loans  on  farm  lands  for  not  more  than 
3&  years  up  to  50  per  cent  of  tiie  value  of 
improved  huida,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  unimproved  lands,  such  loans  to  be  reduced 
by  aoniial  or  eemi-annual  payments,  and  to  be 
made  only  to  pay  off  mortgages  or  purchase 
land.  Each  of  these  banks  was  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  capital  of  a  Federal  bank. 

There  was  introduced  on  May  12  the  Rural 
Credit  Bill  by  Representative  Bulkeley  and  Sen- 
ator Eollia  This  was  in  the  main  the  Adminis- 
tration measure  designed  to  carry  out  a  policy 
forecast  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1013.  It 
provided  for  the  creation  of  local  farm  loan  as- 
■oeiations  by  any  five  persons;  these  could  be 
established  by  the  payment  of  capital  stock  by 
outside  investors  or  by  a  group  of  l)orrowers  de- 
siring to  form  such  an  organization  and  iiorrow 
from  it.  Above  these  local  associations  were  to 
Iw  twelve  Federal  land  banks  of  $5,000,000  capi- 
tal each.  Each  local  association  was  to  con- 
tribnte  at  least  $1,000  to  the  capital  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank.  The  Federal  land  banks  were 
to  derive  their  capital  from  investors,  the  gov- 
ernment, and  local  associations.  The  farm  loan 
aaaociati(»  would  make  loans  for  30  years  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  20  times  their  capital 
and  surplus  and  b«Md  on  farm  mortgages. 
Such  loans  would  be  on  an  amortization  basis 
making  possible  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
principal  from  year  to  year.  The  Federal  land 
hanks  would  perform  the  function  of  transform- 
in);  the  farm  mortgages  into  bonds  in  denomi- 
nations of  $100  and  more  and  selling  these  lat- 
ter to  investors.  Although  designed  as  the  Ad- 
ministration measure,  President  Wilson  finally 
entered  an  objection  to  it  because  of  a  section 
whiA  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  purchase  farm  loan  bonds  up  to  $50,000,000 
in  amount.  The  President  disapproved  this  ex- 
tension of  governmental  aid  and  security. 

Other  bills  dealing  with  the  same  matter  were 
the  Fletcher  bill,  the  Fletcher-Moss  bill,  and 
the  Bathrick  bill.  The  Fletcher  bills  were  sim- 
ilar in  general  principles  to  the  Bulkeley-HoUis 


bill,  except  they  provided  for  the  formation  of 
National  Farm  Land  banks  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  a  commissioner  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  without  the  formation  of  local 
farm  loan  societies.  The  Bathrick  bill  provided 
for  loans  direct  from  Government  to  farmers  or 
district  farm  credit  associations  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  4^  per  cent.  The  Government  was  to 
borrow  such  funds  at  not  over  3%  per  cent  and 
distribute  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Ohio.  The  Ohio  members  of  the  American 
Commission  previously  referred  to  issued  Report 
on  Rural  Credits  and  Oooperation  (84  pp.). 
This  report  dealt  not  only  with  agricultural 
conditions  and  methods  in  Europe  but  gave  data 
regarding  investigations  by  Ohio  State  depart* 
ments  into  the  extent  of  farm  loans  in  that 
State.  It  was  shown  that  State  and  private 
banks  had  on  Sept.  4,  1913,  outstanding  farm 
loans  amounting  to  $26,455,000.  Building  and 
loan  associations  had  7,737  such  loans  amount- 
ing to  $15,223,000.  The  census  of  1910  had  re- 
ported mortgage  indebtedness  of  $63,788,000  on 
12,785  out  of  44,780  farms  operated  by  owners 
owning  their  entire  farms.  Of  farms  partly 
owned  10,217  or  36  per  cent  were  mortgaged 
with  total  indebtedness  of  $16,000,000.  If  to 
these  sums  were  added  the  mortgages  of  farms 
operated  by  managers  or  by  tenants  a  total  of 
$103,000,000  was  secured.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly a  minimum  since  an  estimate  based  on  re- 
corded mortgages  in  1913  indicated  a  total  mort- 
gage indebtedness  on  Ohio  farms  of  $176,000,000 
to  $200,000,000.  At  the  minimtmi  figure  bank- 
ing institutions  would  provide  two-fifths  of 
mortgage  loans,  the  remamder  coming  from  in- 
dividuu  lenders,  insurance  companies,  and 
banks  outside  of  the  State.  Ko  data  were  avail- 
able to  indicate  the  extent  of  short-time  loans 
on  personal  or  chattel  mortgage  security. 
Loans  to  tenant  farmers  moreover  were  shown 
to  be  least  well  provided  for. 

Texas.  Professor  L.  H.  Haney  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  found  as  the  result  of  the  study 
of  the  farm  credit  conditions  in  that  State  that 
tenant  farmers  were  paying  an  average  of  20 
per  cent  interest;  and  that  the  credit  system 
injured  diversification  of  crops  to  a  very  marked 
degree.  He  pointed  out  that  bad  years  put 
many  tenant  farmers  hopelessly  in  debt.  They 
then  financed  their  farmmg  by  mortgaging  the 
next  year's  crop,  seldom  receiving  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  such  crop. 
The  merchant  advancing  the  loan  usually  re- 
quires that  cotton  be  the  main  crop.  This  sys- 
tem destroys  the  initiative  and  hopefulness  of 
the  farmer;  and  fastens  more  securely  upon  the 
South  the  single-crop  system  with  its  soil  ex- 
haustion. The  extraordinary  interest  rate  im- 
plying a  great  scarcity  of  capital  results  in  in- 
adequate equipment  in  live  stock  and  machinery. 
Thus  the  available  labor  force  cannot  be  util- 
ized to  its  greatest  efficiency. 

Canada.  The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  ap- 
pointed in  1913  a  Commission  to  Inquire  into 
the  Ways  and  Means  of  Establishing  Agricul- 
tural Credit.  It  joined  with  the  American  Com- 
mission already  noted  in  investigating  European 
systems  of  rural  credit.  It  also  made  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  into  mortgages  and  farm 
loans  in  Saskatchewan.  It  found  that  during 
15  months  preceding  Aug.  15,  1913,  there  was 
an   average  of   116  mortgage   foreclosures  and 
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other  mortgage  proceedings  per  month  in  the 
Province;  t£at  interest  rates  on  mortgages  were 
seldom  less  than  8  per  cent  and  in  many  cases 
were  10  per  cent  and  12  per  cent  and  occa- 
sionally reached  15  per  cent.  While  mortgages 
were  almost  universally  for  short  terms,  they 
were  readily  renewable,  the  farmer  thus  being 
periodically  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  farm. 
The  purposes  for  which  loans  on  mortgages  were 
made  included:  past  debts;  machinery;  stock, 
building,  and  equipment;  worlcing  capital;  more 
land;  and  travel.  The  Commission  found  that 
while  the  banlcs  rendered  many  services,  they 
made  excessive  charges  and  favored  the  com- 
mercial rather  than  the  agricultural  interests. 
It  was  found  that  not  less  than  $65,000,000  was 
due  to  mortgage  companies  from  Saskatchewan 
farmers.  Other  large  sums  were  owed  to  im- 
plement companies  and  for  preemptions,  horses, 
store  credit,  lumber,  and  miscellaneous  debts,  so 
that  farmers  of  the  Province  were  paying  inter- 
est on  at  least  $160,000,000.  Thus  a  reduction 
in  the  interest  rate  by  2  per  cent  would  effect 
a  substantial  saving.  The  Commission  held 
strongly  that  farm  credit  should  be  provided  on 
an  amortization  plan  and  under  conditions  in 
which  service  to  the  farmer  rather  than  profit 
is  the  chief  aim.  The  Commission  would  create 
a  cooperative  farm  mortgage  association  with 
local  branches  to  issue  mortgage  bonds  granted 
by  the  government;  mortgage  loans  to  be  is- 
sued to  farmers  on  a  IS  to  36  year  basis  at  a 
rate  of  interest  covering  actual  cost. 

Bibliography.  Myron  T.  Herrick  and  R.  In- 
galls.  Rural  Crediti:  Land  and  Co-operation; 
C.  L.  Stewart,  AntUyai*  of  Rural  Baiihing  Con- 
ditiont  in  Illinoit. 

AGBICtTLTirUAZ.  EDTTCATIOK.  The  pas- 
sage during  the  year  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Act  rounds  out  and  completes  the  move- 
ment for  agricultural  education  inaugurated  in 
1862  with  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act  for 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges.  It 
provides  for  a  form  of  extra-mural  instruction 
which  has  developed  out  of  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  in  many  States  already 
been  started  by  them,  and  it  recognizes  these 
colleges  as  the  agencies  in  which  such  work 
should  centre.  The  object  of  the  new  act, 
named  for  its  authors  tiie  Smith-Lever  Act,  is 
"to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  useful  and  practical  information 
on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  and  to  encourage  the  application  of 
the  same;"  and  in  general  the  work  contem- 
plated is  defined  to  consist  of  "the  giving  of  in- 
struction and  practical  demonstrations  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  to  persons  not 
attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  sev- 
eral communities,  and  imparting  to  such  per- 
sons information  on  said  subjects  through  field 
demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise." 

The  appropriations  are  assigned  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  respective  States,  and 
the  work  is  to  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  latter  being  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  act.  ^e  act  carries  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation of  $480,000  per  annum  for  mainte- 
nance, or  $10,000  for  each  State.  In  addition, 
$600,000  is  provided  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
of  operation,  and  thereafter  an  amount  increas- 
ing each  year  by  $500,000  over  the  preceding 
year,  until  in  seven  years  it  reaches  $4,100,000. 
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This  with  the  basic  appropriation  of  $480,000 
makes  a  total  of  $4,680,000,  and  continues  as  a 
permanent  annual  appropriation.  Unlike  the 
initial  appropriation  of  $480,000,  these  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  to  be  allotted  annually 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  several 
States  in  the  proportion  which  their  rural  pop- 
ulation bears  to  the  total  rural  population. 
They  are  also  conditional  upon  the  provision  by 
the  States  of  an  equal  sum  for  maintenance  of 
the  work,  so  that  when  the  act  matures  a  total 
of  $8,680,000  will  be  available  for  extension 
work  under  its  provisions.  No  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation can  be  used  in  the  purchase,  erec- 
tion, or  repair  of  buildings,  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  land,  collie  course  teaching,  promot- 
ing agricultural  trains,  or  other  purposes  not 
specifically  authorized,  and  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  publica- 
tions. 

Extension  divisions  or  departments  have  been 
organized  at  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges, 
and  the  new  work  inaugurated.  These  colleges 
now  embrace  three  main  divisions — ^research  un- 
der the  experiment  station,  college  instruction, 
and  extension. 

During  the  past  decade  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  the  full  four-year  course  in  agri- 
culture at  uie  land-grant  collies  has  incretwed 
from  approximately  2600  to  12,500.  Since  1910 
the  annual  number  of  graduates  in  agriculture 
has  increased  from  708  to  1384,  and  the  number 
receiving  advanced  degrees  from  74  to  164.  The 
total  revenues  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have 
practically  tripled  and  those  of  the  experiment 
stations  have  more  than  tripled,  the  increase  tie- 
ing  especially  notable  from  sources  other  than 
Federal  funds.  Similarly,  the  number  of  men  on 
the  staffs  of  the  experiment  stations  has  in- 
creased from  about  750  to  approximately  1600, 
and  the  number  of  these  doing  no  teaching  from 
376  to  925. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  any  agricul- 
tural extension  work  performed  outside  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  farmers'  institutes.  To- 
day practically  all  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  a  definite  organization  for  extension  pur- 
poses, with  1300  men  employed  as  State,  district, 
and  county  agents,  and  as  boys'  and  girls'  club 
workers. 

In  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
there  has  been  established  a  third,  or  summer 
term,  which  continues  from  early  June  until 
late  September.  It  is  coordinate  with  the  pres- 
ent fall  and  spring  terms.  It  is  open  only  to 
students  who  have  completed  the  required  work 
of  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  in  agri- 
culture or  the  substantial  equivalent  thereof. 
The  facilities  of  the  college  are  available  for 
graduate  study  throughout  the  summer. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  the  MassiM^hu- 
setts  Agricultural  College  has  been  made  by  the 
State  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency. 
One  outcome  of  this  was  its  recommendation 
that  the  system  of  annual  State  appropriations 
for  maintenance  be  supplanted  by  appropria- 
tions for  a  five-year  period,  totaling  $1,611,000, 
or  an  average  of  $322,000  per  year. 

Gkadvate  School  of  Aobicultube.  The 
sixth  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agri- 
culture was  held  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
June  20  to  July  24,  Dr.  A.  C.  True  of  the  United 
States  OflSce  of  Experiment  Stations  serving  as 
dean.    The  instruction  offered  related  especially 
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to  genetica,  agronomy,  horticulture,  animal 
buflbaadry,  immunity  and  disease  resistance  in 
plants  and  animals,  and  rural  economics  and 
sociology,  including  farm  management. 

Secondabt  Aobicultusai.  Schools.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  reliable  information,  there  were 
in  1913-14  about  103  agricultural  high  schools 
in  the  United  States  receiving  State  aid,  six  pri- 
vately endowed  agricultural  high  schools,  424 
public  high  schools  receiving  State  aid  for  agri- 
culture, 563  high  schools  in  which  instruction  in 
agriculture  is  a  requisite  for  State  aid  to  high 
sdioola,  and  330  high  schools  in  which  instruc- 
tion in  agric^ture  is  a  requisite  for  State  aid 
for  normal  training  instruction,  or  a  total  of 
1426  high  schools.  There  were  also  216  normal 
schools,  including  county  training  schools  and 
industrial  schoou  for  women,  offering  courses 
in  agriculture. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  one  of  a  few  States 
that  has  made  considerable  progress  in  second- 
ary agricultural  education  without  State  aid. 
A  recent  report  from  that  State  shows  that  31 
high  schools  offered  one  or  more  years  of  agri- 
cultural work  during  the  past  year.  £^ich 
school  employed  a  special  instructor  in  agricul- 
ture, nine  of  whom  were  employed  for  12 
months;  1000  boys  studied  agriculture  in  the 
different  grades,  and  356  youns  women  were  also 
enrolled  in  certain  of  the  agricultural  subjects; 
approximately  500  of  the  high  school  boys  and 
girls  worked  at  home  projects  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1014 ;  the  cost  of  agricultural  instruction 
per  school  ranged  from  $175  to  $1300,  or  a  total 
of  $20,884.50;  17  schools  offered  one-week 
courses  for  farmers  and  16  had  a  total  of  31 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs;  the  expense  of  equipment 
ringed  from  $1.50  to  $225  per  school,  or  a  total 
(rf  $1253. 

The  Sta,te  of  Minnesota  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  one  State  that  is  foremost  in  providing  State 
aid  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools.  It  is  shown  that  for  the  year  ended 
July  31,  1014,  119  State  high  schools  received 
a  total  State  aid  of  $237,853  for  instruction  in 
agriculture;  agriculture  was  taught  in  134  high 
schools  to  4063  students,  cooking  in  166  high 
schools  to  6799  students,  and  sewing  in  179 
high  schools  to  6680  students;  the  total  expo4i- 
ture  for  agricultural  equipment  was  $40,55%, 
and  for  cooking  and  sewing  equipment  $56,144. 

Progress  was  made  by  l£e  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Experiment  Stotions  in  the  preparation  of 
literature  to  be  used  by  teachers  giving  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools.  A  definite  beginning  was  also  made  in 
the  preparation  of  illustrative  material  for  use 
in  agricultural  schools,  including  charts,  photo- 
graphs, lantern  slides,  moving  picture  films,  eto. 

FoBEiON  CovsTBiEa.  ChiU.  The  agricultural 
normal  school  at  Santiago  is  being  reorganized 
and  its  activities  devoted  entirely  to  agricultural 
subjects  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  is- 
sued by  executive  authority.  The  agricultural 
schools  at  Chill&n,  Concepci6n,  and  Cauquoies 
are  also  to  be  reorganized,  and  $10,960  has  been 
appropriated  for  each  of  two  agricultural 
schools  to  be  established  at  Aconcagua  and  Ban- 
cagua,  respectively. 

Canada.  An  act  has  been  passed  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  at 
snch  places  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in  council,  who  is  also  authorized  to  pur- 
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chase  such  lands  and  erect  such  buildings  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

The  plan,  under  which  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  cooperating 
with  the  department  of  agriculture  to  encourage 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in 
continuation  and  high  schools  and  collegiate  in- 
stitutes, has  been  worked  out  in  detail.  The  in- 
struction will  be  optional,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  director  of  agricultural  education,  and 
will  be  given  by  teachers  of  science  holding  an 
intermediate  certificate  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture granted  upon  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  two  five-weeks'  summer  sessions  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College,  or  by  the  district 
agricultural  representatives.  A  board  of  trus- 
tees that  provides  and  maintains  satisfactorily 
a  course  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the 
lower  school  <d  the  high  school  course  extending 
over  two  years,  including  pupils'  £ome  projects 
under  a  certificated  teacher,  will  receive  $100 
and  the  teacher  $75.  To  the  school  board  which, 
in  addition  to  the  home  projects,  provides  and 
maintains  experimental  and  demonstration  plate 
at  or  in  connection  with  the  school  for  the  prac- 
tical instruction  of  the  pupils,  an  additional 
grant  not  to  exceed  $25  will  be  paid,  and  to  the 
teacher  an  additional  annual  grant  of  $26. 
When  the  work  is  conducted  by  a  county  agri- 
cultural representetive  he  will  be  paid  the 
grante  specified  for  the  teacher.  The  two-year 
middle  school  course  may  be  taken  only  in 
schools  where  the  lower  school  course  is  being 
taken.  The  same  grante  will  be  paid  and  the 
same  requiremente  as  regards  instruction  and 
examinations  made  as  in  the  lower  school  course. 

Oolombia.  The  government  of  Cundinamarca 
has  contracted  with  a  proprietor  of  vineyards  At 
Tocainia  to  esteblish  an  agricultural  institute 
on  his  property.  The  Colombian  Oovemment 
has  also  authorized  the  employment  of  four  in- 
structors in  tropical  agriculture  and  two  vet- 
erinarians. 

Bolivia.  The  Elidoro  Villazott  National  Ag- 
ronomic and  Veterinary  Institute  at  Cocha- 
bamba  is  now  well  equipped  and  furnishes  a 
four-year  course  of  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  agronomy  and  veterinary  science. 
An  agricultural  school  is  l>eing  esteblished  at 
Ypacarai,  Paraguay,  with  several  instructors  ed- 
ucated abroad. 

Peru.  A  three-year  theoretical  and  practical 
course  in  agriculture  is  now  being  offered  in  the 
Peruvian  National  College  at  lea,  and  a  new 
school  is  to  be  esteblished  at  Puno,  the  Peruvian 
port  on  Lake  Titicaca. 

AGBICULTTTBAI.  EXFESHCEKT  STA- 
TION'S. Extension  of  the  Wobk.  There  has 
been  a  steady  growth  of  the  stotions  generally 
throughout  ^e  United  Stetes.  The  Stetes  have 
shown  an  increasing  tendency  to  extend  the 
work  of  the  stetions  by  making  appropriations 
for  investigations  in  special  lines.  In  CiJifomia 
a  station  has  been  esteblished  for  the  study  of 
problems  connected  with  the  growing  of  citrus 
fruite  and  a  laboratory  costing  $25,000  has  been 
erected  at  Riverside.  The  new  hydraulic  lab- 
oratory at  the  Colorado  Stetion  has  been  used 
for  important  studies  of  the  devices  for  meas- 
uring water  for  irrigation.  In  Idaho,  Stete  ap- 
propriations ag^egating  $16,000  were  made  for 
investigations  in  animal  husbandry,  poultry, 
orchard  irrigation  and  the  control  of  the  alfalfa 
weevil.    The  Kentucky  Stetion  erected  a  special 
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building  for  tlie  breeding  and  rearing  of  guinea 
pigB,  rabbits,  mice,  and  other  gmall  animals 
used  in  its  researches.  In  Missouri,  State  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  $48,000  were  made 
for  work  in  animal  and  dairy  husbandry,  horti- 
culture^ farm  management,  and  soil  test  fields, 
in  addition  to  $55,M)0  for  general  maintenance 
and  new  equipment.  The  New  York  Cornell 
Station  has  a  special  appropriation  for  the 
study  of  diseases  of  gladioli  and  other  bulbous 
plants.  The  South  Dakota  Station  has  $25,000 
for  the  collection  and  introduction  of  Siberian 
alfalfas  and  the  propagation  and  distribution  of 
hardy  varieties  of  this  plant  in  the  semi-arid 
regions  of  the  State.  In  West  Virginia  the  sta- 
tion received  from  the  State  $17,000  for  work 
in  animal  husbandry,  horticulture  and  tobacco 
and  $4500  for  printing.  In  Iowa  recent  l^sla- 
tion  gives  ttie  station  $40,000  for  maintenance, 
$10,000  for  veterinary  investigation  and  $19,500 
for  the  purchase  and  equipment  of  an  experi- 
ment farm. 

New  greenhouses  and  service  buildings,  cost- 
ing about  $87,000,  have  been  erected  at  the  Illi- 
nois Station.  The  State  appropriations  for  the 
Minnesota  Station  have  been  increased  by 
$40,000.  In  Kansas  $68,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  station  and  sub- 
stations. The  Maine  Station  had  $5000  for  ani- 
mal husbandry  investigations  and  $10,000  for 
the  purchase  of  an  experiment  farm  in  Aroostook 
Co.  Agricultural  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
colleges  and  stations  have  been  erected  as  fol- 
lows: In  Arizona,  $106,000;  Massachusetts, 
$210,000;  Washington,  $150,000;  Wyoming, 
$100,000;  Michigan  (dairy  building),  $50,000; 
New  York,  at  Cornell  University  (animal  hus- 
bandry building),  $91,000,  and  (soils  building), 
$100,000. 

FmEaAX  AND  State  Stations.  Agricultural 
experiment  stations  maintained  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  Federal  funds  in  1014  existed  in  every 
State  and  Territory,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico  and  Guam.  There  were  also  stations 
in  the  Philippines  under  the  insular  government. 
In  1913  the  stations  employed  1639  persons  iu 
the  work  of  administration  and  inquiry.  The 
total  income  of  the  stations  maintained  under 
the  Acts  of  Congress  of  1887  and  1006  was 
$4,387,635,  of  which  $1,440,000  was  received 
from  the  United  States,  $1,504,133  from  State 
appropriations,  and  $1,407,502  from  fees,  con- 
tributions, sale  of  products,  and  miscellaneous 
sources.  The  value  of  the  additions  to  station 
equipment  aggregated  $731,430,  of  which  $395,- 
137  was  for  buildings.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  had  an  appropria- 
tion of  $431,700,  including  $30,000  each  for 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico;  $16,000  for 
the  Guam  Station;  $16,000  for  nutrition  inves- 
tigations; $98,300  for  irrigation  investigations; 
$100,000  for  drainage  investigations;  and  $15,- 
760  for  investigations  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
agricultural  sdiools,  together  with  $28,660  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  agricultural  products  at 
the  insular  experiment  stotions. 

In  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia,  separate  stations  were  main- 
tained wholly  or  in  part  with  State  funds  and 
numerous  substations  were  also  maintained  in 
a  number  of  States.  Excluding  the  substations 
the  total  number  of  stations  in  the  United 
States  is  65,  of  which  68  receive  Federal  fimds. 
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In  1913  the  stations  published  624  annual  re- 
ports, bulletins  and  circulars,  which  were  sup- 
plied to  over  1,0<00,000  addresses  on  the  regular 
mailing  lists.  The  correspondence  with  farmers 
was  enormous  and  constwitly  increasing. 

Office  of  Experikent  Stations.  This  office 
continued  to  maintain  close  relations  with  the 
stations  in  the  several  States,  conducted  an  in- 
spection of  their  work  and  expenditures  under 
the  Hatch  and  Adams  funds,  and  published 
summaries  of  the  work  of  the  stations  and  other 
similar  institutions  throughout  the  world  in  the 
B^eriment  Station  Record.  The  advisory  func- 
tions of  the  office  are  increasing  constantly  with 
the  growth  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  the 
station  enterprises. 

Recent  Exfebiuents.  The  Boutk  Dakota 
BtatioH  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  growing 
sugar-beet  seed  of  the  highest  quality  in  South 
Dakota  and  by  selection  increased  the  percental 
of  sugar  in  the  beet  in  one  strain  to  25.4  per 
cent,  and  also  successfully  adapted  the  tobacco 
planter  to  the  use  of  setting  out  alfalfa  plants 
in  rows  in  order  to  admit  of  their  cultivation, 
which  is  largely  practiced  in  the  dry  r^on  of 
the  State  and  elsewhere. 

The  Miaiouri  Btation  secured  data  giving  a 
basis  for  applying  the  feeding  standard  more 
accurately  to  cows  producing  milk  varying 
widely  in  fat  content.  Results  of  feeding  stud- 
ies indicated  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment,  and  estimated  on  the  basis  of  net 
profit  per  steer,  a  ton  of  dry  matter  in  the  form 
of  corn  silage  yielded  50.3  per  cent  greater  value 
than  a  ton  of  dry  matter  in  the  form  of  shocked 
corn. 

The  Idaho  Station  secured  results  showing 
that  the  amoimt  of  acid  present  in  the  cream  at 
the  time  of  churning  is  the  principal  controlling 
factor  in  the  deterioration  of  butter  in  storage 
and  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  bac- 
teria, yeasts,  or  molds  developing  in  the  butter 
subsequent  to  its  manufacture. 

The  Wiiconain  Station  worked  out  methods  of 
making  Cheddar  and  brick  cheese  from  pasteur- 
ized milk  with  the  results  showing  higher  scores 
in  quality  as  well  as  a  gain  in  t£e  yield  of  the 
cheese. 

Along  veterinary  lines  the  North  Dakota  Sta- 
tion established  the  importance  of  nonclinical 
infection  carriers  as  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  swamp  fever  infection  foci,  and  demonstrated 
the  tenacity  of  swamp  fever  virus  in  infection 
carriers. 

The  Rhode  Itland  Station,  in  further  pursuing 
its  fowl  cholera  studies,  demonstrated  the 
transformation  of  an  inherited,  acquired  im- 
munity in  rabbits  into  a  permanent,  active  im- 
munity, and  discovered  a  culture  possessing  a 
protective  action  against  a  number  of  virulent 
fowl  cholera  cultures. 

The  studies  of  bacillary  white  diarrhea  at  the 
Connecticut  Storri  Station  have  proved  that  the 
period  of  great  danger  of  infection  from  with- 
out is  the  first  three  days  after  hatching,  or  the 
first  four  or  five  days  if  vitalily  of  the  chicks  is 
low.  The  feeding  of  sour  milk  as  a  means  of 
reducing  loss  through  the  disease  was  well  dem- 
onstrate!. 

The  etiological  factor  causing  contagious  abor- 
tion in  cows.  Abortus  baoillua  Bang,  was  iso- 
lated by  the  Kentucky  Station  from  tiiree  herds 
affected  with  the  disease,  and  a  biological  test 
was  devised  whereby  contagious  abortion  in  cows 
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may  be  aceuratoly  diagnooed.  The  organism 
caasing  this  disease  in  mares  was  also  isolated 
by  the  station  and  identified  as  different  from 
the  micro-organism  causing  the  disease  in  cows. 

In  studying  the  availability  of  phosphates  the 
TTMOonatn  Btation  determined  that,  contrary  to 
the  general  belief,  aluminum  and  iron  phos- 
phates are  relatively  unavailable  to  plants. 
Many  of  the  common  field  crops  made  better 
growth  on  aluminum  phosphate  than  on  calcium 
phosphate,  and  better  growth  on  iron  phosphate 
of  the  ferric  form.  The  results  show  the  in- 
adequacy of  chemical  solvents  in  measuring  the 
availability  of  different  phosphates.  This  sta- 
tion also  found  that  such  plants  as  June  grass 
and  red  clover  contain  volatile  sulphur  com- 
pounds, and  that  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
sulphates  in  the  soil  an  abundance  of  sulphates 
was  produced  in  the  plant  juice  and  maximum 
growth  was  attained. 

The  loica  Btation  demonstrated  that  frozen 
soils  poBsess  a  nitrogen-fixing  power  which  in- 
creases with  the  continuance  of  the  frozen  pe- 
riod, being  independent  of  moderate  changes  in 
the  moisture  condititms,  but  restricted  by  large 
decreases  in  moisture.  It  is  explained  that  in 
the  fall  when  the  soil  gradually  cools,  its  nitro- 
goi-fixing  power  increases  until  the  soil  be- 
comes frozen  when  it  almost  ceases,  after  which 
a  smaller  nitrogen-fixing  power  is  established. 
In  studies  invoMng  the  relation  between  soil 
bacteria  and  the  growth  of  various  crops  by  the 
Wuoontin  Station,  it  was  found  that  when  pure 
cultures  of  various  kinds  of  soil  bacteria  were 
grown  in  extracts  from  marsh  soil  which  had 
previously  produced  corn,  oats,  or  clover,  the 
bacterial  development  in  all  cases  was  increased, 
the  Btim.ulation  being  greatest  after  corn,  thus 
indicating  the  possibility  that  the  growth  of  a 
given  crop  may  favor  the  multiplication  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  bacteria  affecting  the  growth  of 
subsequent  crops. 

Work  at  the  Minnetota  Station  on  physiology 
ical  races  and  the  nature  of  resistance  in  plants 
showed  that  the  resistance  offered  1^  wheat  to 
tiie  attacks  of  Pitocinia  graminia  appears  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  offered  by  a  given 
cereal  to  an  uncongenial  biologic  form.  Besist- 
ance  further  was  apparently  due  not  to  morph- 
ological but  to  physiological  causes  and  was 
found  to  vary  somewhat  with  the  metabolism 
of  the  host. 

Investigations  in  farm  management  were  pur- 
sued by  a  number  of  these  institutions,  and  such 
work  at  the  Miatowri  Station  indicated  that  in 
the  particular  field  of  study  about  17  per  cent 
of  man  labor  on  the  farm  went  to  maintenance, 
28  per  cent  to  crop  production,  and  66  per  cent 
to  other  production,  while  horse  labor  varied 
from  6  to  21  per  cent  for  maintenance,  61  to  69 
per  cent  for  crop  production,  and  19  to  41  per 
cent  for  other  production. 

In  Alaska  several  hundred  hybrid  strawberry 
plants  fruited  for  the  first  time  at  the  BitlM 
Station  and  one  matured  its  fruit  10  days  earlier 
than  any  native  or  cultivated  variety.  Crossing 
experiments  are  being  made  with  wild  and  cul- 
tivated currants  and  gooseberries,  as  well  as  the 
berries  belonging  to  the  genus  Rubut.  At  the 
Bampart  Station  Orimm  alfalfa  seeded  abun- 
dantly.   The    possibility    of    producing    locally 

grown  seed  of  turnips,  radishes,  peas,  and  other 

vegetables    was    also    demonstrated    there.     At 

Eodiak  experiments  showed  the  practicability  of 
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revegetatine  the  land  covered  by  ash  from  Mount 
Katmai  and  the  Galloway  cattle  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  reservations  on  that  island. 
Wherever  nitrogen  was  added  to  the  volcanic  ash 
or  the  lower  soil  was  mixed  with  it  excellent 
crops  were  grown.  A  plow  was  devised  whicli 
will  mix  the  ash  and  soil. 

At  the  Bav>aii  Station  the  soil  investigations 
have  given  results  of  great  practical  value. 
Phosphoric  acid  was  found  to  be  fixed  by  Ha- 
waiian soils  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
fertilizer  constituent,  but  it  continues  available 
for  plants.  A  variety  of  rice,  Bezembo,  from 
Japan,  matures  fully  10  days  earlier  than  other 
varieties  grown  at  the  station.  Cultivating  soy 
beans  as  a  green  manure  crop  in  connection  with 
rice  has  nearly  doubled  the  yield  of  the  latter 
crop.  The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  has  been 
found  to  attack  coffee  while  the  berries  are  yet 
on  the  trees,  but  earlier  picking  will  give  a  bet- 
ter flavored  coffee  with  little  loss  due  to  the  fly. 
Some  recent  experiments  have  indicated  that 
cold  storage  will  destroy  the  fruit  fly  in  avoca- 
dos, papayas,  figs,  etc.,  if  the  fruit  is  kept  10 
days  or  more  at  32°  F.  CoSperative  marketing 
experiments  have  proved  very  successful  and  en- 
couraged the  farmers  on  the  islands  to  produce 
more  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs,  etc. 

In  Porto  Bico  the  station  is  conducting  a  sur- 
vey of  the  island  to  determine  which  sections 
are  best  adapted  to  fruit  growing  and  in  other 
ways  special  attention  is  facing  given  to  work  in 
the  interests  of  this  rapidly  expanding  indus- 
try. Elxperiments  with  mangoes,  coffee,  coco- 
nuts, cacao,  and  vanilla  are  being  extended. 
Coffee  diseases  and  insects  are  bemg  studied. 
Investigations  in  agriculture  have  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  considerable  industry. 

In  Chtam  experiments  in  the  introduction  of 
improved  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  and 
chickens  have  been  quite  successful. 

In  England  a  laboratory  for  research  in  agri- 
cultural entomology  has  been  opened  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester.  In  South  Russia  an  ex- 
periment station  for  pomology  known  as  tiie 
Salghir  Station  has  been  established  at  Sim- 
pheropol  in  the  Crimea.  At  Allahabad,  India, 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  is  acquiring 
land  for  experimental  work  in  agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  Ewing  Christian  College. 
This  enterprise  will  be  in  charge  of  an  American 
missionary  who  has  introduced  many  important 
improvements  in  agricultural  methods  among 
the  native  farmers. 

AGBICTTLTTTBAL  LEGISLATION.  United 
States.  Agricultural  measures  received  consid- 
erable attention  from  Congress  and  the  relatively 
few  State  legislatures  in  session  in  1914.  The 
leading  enactment  was  the  Smith-Lever  Act  es- 
tablishing a  national  system  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension work.  (See  Aobicultusal  Eddcation.) 
Valuable  results  were  also  expected  from  the 
United  States  Cotton  Futures  Act.  This  meas- 
ure attempts  to  minimize  speculative  manipula- 
tion of  the  market  by  requiring  in  sales  of  cot- 
ton on  the  exchanges  for  future  delivery  the  use 
of  official  grades,  written  contracts,  and  a  sys- 
tem based  on  actual  commercial  values  in  mak- 
ing settlements,  with  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  case  of 
disputes.  A  tax  of  two  cents  a  pound  is  levied 
on  all  cotton  not  so  sold,  and  as  the  very  low 
grades  of  cotton  and  pro  forma  deliveries  are 
prohibited  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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will  determine  what  are  bona  fide  spot  markets, 
it  ia  expected  that  market  quotations  will  reflect 
more  accurately  the  real  value  of  spot  cotton 
of  usable  quality,  and  thereby  assist  both  the 
grower  and  manitfacturer. 

The  serious  financial  situation  confronting 
produoerg  of  cotton  and  certain  other  crops  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  led 
to  many  relief  propositions  involving  Federal 
and  State  aid  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  no  leg- 
islation was  completed.  In  South  Carolina  a 
law  was  passed  restricting  the  planting  of  cot- 
ton to  one-third  of  the  acreage  in  all  crops  the 
preceding  year.  A  bill  designed  to  increase  the 
value  of  warehouse  receipts  as  security  for  loans 
by  providing  an  optional  system  of  Federal  li- 
censing of  warehouses  and  grading  of  cotton, 
grain,  and  other  nonperishable  agricultural 
products  passed  the  Senate  August  24,  and  in 
considerably  modified  form  the  House  December 
21,  but  had  not  been  finally  adopted  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Although  the  commissions  appointed  in  1013 
to  study  European  rural  credit  methods. sub- 
mitted comprehensive  reports,  an  increasing 
realization  of  the  complexities  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  most 
feasible  remedies  contributed  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  all  Federal  legislation.  New  York, 
however,  authorized  a  system  of  land  banks, 
consisting  of  local  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions conducted  on  the  usual  basis,  but  supple- 
mented by  a  central  State  bank  located  in  New 
York  City  and  owned  exclusively  by  them,  lliis 
central  bank  may  issue  shares  to  the  locals, 
using  the  proceeds  for  loans  on  real  estate,  and 
can  also  sell  bonds  secured  by  long-term  mort- 
gages. In  Colorado  a  court  decision  affirmed 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  providing  for  the 
use  of  nearly  $1,000,000  of  school  funds  for  long- 
term  farm  loans  at  6  per  cent  interest.  Vir- 
ginia modified  its  incorporation  laws  to  facili- 
tate the  formation  of  bona  fide  coSperative 
associations,  and  Massachusetts  amended  its 
credit  union  law  of  1900. 

Conservancy  districts  were  authorized  in  Ohio 
to  reclaim  wet  lands,  provide  irrigation,  or  pre- 
vent floods;  and  drainage  districts  may  now  be 
established  in  New  York.  Mississippi,  New  Jer- 
sey, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  amended  their 
drainage  code,  and  the  Massachusetts  drainage 
board  was  empowered  to  purchase  and  drain 
lands  for  sale  at  cost  plus  4  per  cent  interest. 
Lime  crushing  plants  may  be  operated  at  the 
Mississippi  Stete  penitentiary,  and  the  lime  sold 
to  farmers  at  cost. 

A  food  and  market  commission  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  and  a  market  division  in 
Hawaii.  (See  Marketing  and  DiatriJmtioti.) 
In  Maryland,  mimicipalities  were  prohibited 
from  charging  farmers  for  licenses  to  sell  their 
own  produce.  New  Jersey  cities  were  empow- 
ered to  operate  public  slaughter  houses,  the  city 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  public  market,  and  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  a  municipal  milk  plant. 

The  milk  laws  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
and  Rhode  Island  were  made  considerably  more 
stringent.  In  Virginia  the  prompt  cleansing  of 
milk  cans  was  required,  and  optional  tuberculin 
testing  of  dairy  stock  provided,  with  State  re- 
muneration for  diseasea  animals.  South  Caro- 
lina passed  a  seed  inspection  law,  and  Maryland 
adopted  amendments  requiring  statements  as  to 
purity   and   germination.    New   York   provided 
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for  the  registration  of  agents  selling  nursery 
stock,  and  the  recovery  of  damages  for  trees 
which  do  not  prove  true  to  name.  South  Caro- 
lina prohibitea  misleading  claims  for  proprietary 
stock  feeds,  and  Virginia  the  dissemination  of 
the  rust  disease  by  oelars.  Both  of  these  States 
amended  their  fertilizer  inspection  laws.  New 
Jersey  adopted  a  standard  fruit  basket  and 
cranberry  barreL 

A  Federal  commission  on  national  aid  to  vo- 
cational education  submitted  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  carrying  an  ultimate  annual  Federal 
expenditure  of  $3,000,000  for  nants  to  States 
duplicating  their  respective  allotments  for  sec- 
ondary instruction  in  agriculture,  and  the 
matter  was  pending  in  Congress.  Virginia  au- 
thorized the  use  of  State  school  funds  for  in- 
struction in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
and  Missouri  granted  State  aid  to  high  schools 
with  approved  agricultural  courses  and  instruc- 
tors. Massachusetts  towns  were  empowered  to 
buy  land  and  otherwise  support  farm  demonstra- 
tion work,  and  each  county  not  maintaining 
State-aided  vocational  schools  may  grant  funds 
to  a  corporation  organized  for  tJtie  employment 
of  farm  advisers.  Virginia  provided  that  county 
farms  may  be  used  for  demonstration  work,  and 
Mississippi  that  coimty  supervisors  may  estab- 
lish departments  of  home  economics  under  the 
direction  of  a  county  agent. 

Other  legislation  of  the  year  included  an  act 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  re- 
serve in  each  Federal  reclamation  project  not  to 
exceed  20  acres  per  township  for  country  parks, 

Sublic  playgrounds,  and  community  centres. 
Massachusetts  gave  farmers  the  long^sougfat 
rishts  to  kill  deer  injuring  crops  and  detun 
"chickoi  thieves."  Muyland  opened,  in  connec- 
tjon  with  its  board  of  immigration,  an  exhibi- 
tion room  for  farm  products  and  an  agricultural 
labor  employment  office. 

FoBEioN.  Efforts  to  promote  agriculture  by 
governmental  aid  were  by  no  means  restricted 
to  the  United  States.  Portugal,  Peru,  and  Al- 
geria effected  a  complete  reorganization  of  their 
agricultural  departments.  France  reorganized 
its  meteorological  service,  and  Qreece  and  Uru- 
guay provided  increased  facilities  for  collecting 
agricultural  statistics.  Ontario  made  formal 
provision  for  its  system  of  farm  advisers.  Tur- 
key, Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  adopted  laws 
for  the  reporting  of  plant  diseases  and  their  con- 
trol by  government  inspectors.  Egypt  took 
steps  to  keep  out  cotton  pests,  and  Norway  pro- 
hibited importations  of  gooseberry  plants  and 
their  products.  Quebec  and  Japan  excluded  all 
infected  plants  and  the  former  provided  for 
nursery  inspection.  Nova  Scotia  strengthened 
its  plant  inspection  laws  and  Manitoba  begm 
the  suppression  of  foul  brood.  Fertilizer  inspec- 
tion laws  became  effective  in  Algeria  and  Tas- 
mania, while  Queensland  r^rulat^  the  size  and 
labeling  of  its  packages  of  export  fruit.  The 
stallion  registration  laws  of  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
and  Nova  Scotia  were  amended,  in  the  'first- 
named  bv  requiring  inspection  for  soundness. 

The  Slaughter-of-Animals  Act  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain gave  authority  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  to  restrict  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals used  for  human  food.  It  was  announced 
that  no  action  was  regarded  as  necessary  at 
present,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  depletion 
of  breeding  stock  in  emergencies.  The  tubercu- 
losis   laws    were    also    strengthened.    Ontario 
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Mded  the  pure  bred  stock  industry  by  penalizing 
owners  of  bulls  running  at  large. 

Widespread  interest  was  again  manifested  in 
promoting  farmers'  cooperative  associations, 
rural  cr^it  facilities,  and  similar  enterprises. 
France  extended  the  powers  of  its  rural  credit 
societies,  and  Madagascar  and  Mauritius  enacted 
comprehensive  laws  in  aid  of  rural  cooperative 
organizations.  Nova  Scotia,  Saslcatchewan,  and 
Quebec  broadened  the  scope  of  bodies  of  this 
sort.  The  acquisition  of  small  holdings  by  la- 
borers through  State  loans  on  an  amortization 
basis  was  facilitated  in  Denmark  by  additional 
legislation. 

A  system  of  agricultural  warehouses  for  the 
reception  of  farm  produce  and  the  distribution 
of  implements,  fertilizers,  etc.,  was  inaugurated 
in  Portugal.  Rumania  provided  for  more  com- 
plete government  inspection  of  its  grain  and 
other  markets.  Prussia,  Hungary,  and  Mada- 
gascar codified  and  extended  their  laws  relative 
to  the  use  of  waters  in  irrigation,  drainage,  and 
the  like. 

AGSICULTTTBE.  In  the  United  SUtes  the 
year  1914  was  notable  for  producing  the  highest 
total  value  of  crops  and  animal  products  on 
farms  ever  recorded  in  the  country's  history,  es- 
timated at  99,872,936,000.  The  wheat  crop  was 
the  largest  on  record,  approximately  891,000,000 
bushels.  The  cotton  crop  was  the  second  largest 
ever  grown,  and  the  crops  of  oats,  barley,  rye, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  and  hay  were  unusually  large. 
The  com  production  was  about  10.6  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1913.  The  total  production  of 
six  leading  cereals  was  estimated  at  approxi- 
matety  5,000,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  a  half 
billion  bushels  in  excess  of  1913.  The  apple  crop 
was  the  greatest  ever  harvested.  For  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  the  crop  yields  per  acre  were  2.3 
per  cent  better  than  the  average  for  10  years. 

An  official  estimate  places  the  Canadian  wheat 
crop  at  168,223,000  bushels,  or  about  one  and 
one-half  million  bushels  below  last  year.  Sta- 
tistics regarding  European  crops  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  owing  to  the  war,  and  are  less 
complete  and  final  than  usual  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Deficient  yields  of  wheat  as  compared 
with  1913  were  reported  from  France,  Prussia, 
Italy,  Rumania,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Swit- 
zerland. The  aggregate  shortage  in  the  world 
crop  of  wheat  for  1914  as  compared  with  1013, 
for  all  countries  heard  from,  was  indicated  to 
be  over  386,000,000  bushels,  that  in  Europe  alone 
amounting  to  323,000,000  bushels.  The  short- 
age in  Germany  is  offset  to  the  extent  of  about 
one  half  by  the  surplus  in  rye  production. 

New  South  Wales  this  year  had  a  record  area 
in  wheat,  estimated  at  4,108,615  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  350,000  acres  over  last  year. 
Of  this  it  was  anticipated  that  3,556,000  acres 
would  be  cut  for  grain  and  the  remainder  used 
for  hay.  In  Australia  it  is  reported  that  only 
30,000  square  miles  are  being  used  for  wheat, 
which  could  be  increased  by  500,000  square 
miles,  raising  the  wheat  production  from  about 
100,000,000  bushels  to  1,000,000,000  bushels. 

The  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  in  an 
effort  to  improve  and  increase  the  yield  of  rice, 
distributed  seeds  to  over  1000  farmers,  includ- 
ing both  upland  and  lowland  varieties.  The 
seed  distributed  was  of  varieties  which  for  five 
years  had  given  an  average  of  over  70  bushels 
an  acre,  ^le  government  is  also  making  an  ef- 
'ort  to  milwtitate  com  for  rice  as  an  article 
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of  food  among  the  people  of  the  islands,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  being  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign of  teaching  the  people  how  to  grow  and 
use  this  crop.  As  a  result,  in  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  corn 
production.  In  1912  the  crop  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 8,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1913  to 
15,000,000  bushels,  with  a  value  of  $12,300,000. 
The  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has 
started  a  campaign  for  the  raising  of  more  food 
crops,  made  necessary  by  the  European  war  and 
the  cutting  off  of  rice  importation  from  the 
countries  affected.  In  recent  years  the  rise  of 
the  copra  industry  and  the  better  markets  for 
hemp  and  sugar  have  led  to  the  production  of 
these  crops  at  the  expense  of  the  local  food 
supply.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  is  working 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  recently  formed  agri- 
cultural societies,  21  in  number  in  as  many  prov- 
inces. 

The  final  forecast  for  the  1914  jute  crop  of 
India  is  3,358,737  acres,  which  has  only  been  ex- 
ceeded by  that  in  1907-08,  and  a  production  of 
10,{i31,606  bales  of  400  pounds  each— a  record 
yield  and  an  increase  of  over  a  million  and  a 
half  bales  as  compared  with  1913.  The  normal 
average  consumption  of  the  world  is  about  10,- 
000,000  bales,  but  owing  to  the  war  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  world  requirement  will  fall  short 
of  the  supply  by  about  2,000,000  bales. 

Cbop  Pboduction  and  Requibexkntb.  The 
requirements  of  wheat  for  food  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1914-15  crop  year  are  esti- 
mated at  about  626,000,000  bushels,  and  for 
seeding  at  approximately  77,000,000  bushels, 
making  a  total  of  602,000,000  bushels,  and  show- 
ing a  surplus  of  290,000,000  bushels  over  the 
estimated  production.  Usually  only  a  small 
quantity  is  fed  to  live  stock,  and  this  will  be 
kept  down  by  the  price  in  excess  of  com.  It  is 
concluded,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  290,000,000 
bushels  surplus  will  be  available  for  exportation. 
This  would  exceed  the  export  of  any  previous 
year,  the  largest  amount  (including  flour)  be- 
ing 235,000,000  bushels  in  1901.  Already  the 
wheat  export  is  making  new  high  records,  ex- 
ceeding that  reached  at  a  corresponding  period 
in  any  previous  year. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  published  figures  for  the  per  capita 
wheat  consumption  of  various  countries  during 
the  past  decade.  Excluding  seed  and  reducing 
flour  to  the  wheat  equivalent,  the  data  are  as 
follows:  Canada  9.5  bushels,  Belgium  8.3, 
France  7.9,  Spain  6.1,  United  Kingdom  6.0, 
Switzerland  6.0,  Australia  5.5,  Italy  5.4,  United 
States  5.3,  Uruguay  5.3,  Argentina  5.2,  Bulgaria 
6.0,  Austria-Hungary  4.3,  Ketherlands  4.2,  Ru- 
mania 4.0,  Denmark  3.5,  Chili  3.4,  Oermany  3.2, 
Russia  2.7,  Servia  2.5,  Sweden  2.5,  Egypt  2.6, 
Portugal  1.8,  British  India  0.8,  Mexico  0.8,  and 
Japan  0.5  bushels.  Generally  speaking,  these 
figures  are  thought  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent 
in  error. 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  proportion  of 
the  total  crop  requirements  produMd  by  various 
countries  indicates  that  England  Moduces  63 
per  cent  of  her  food  requirements,  Belgium  67, 
Germany  88,  France  92,  Austria-Hungary  98, 
and  Russia  110  per  cent.  Canada  produces  23 
per  cent  more  than  she  consumes  and  Argentina 
48  per  cent  more.  Contrary  to  popular  impres- 
sion, the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been 
as  large  an  importer  of  food  stuffs  as  an  ex- 
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portor,  and  hence  cannot  be  classed  as  a  sur- 
plus producer,  considering  food  products  as  a 
whole.  In  edible  grains  the  production  in  the 
United  States  is  23  per  cent  more  than  the 
amount  retained,  in  meat  6  per  cent,  and  in 
dairy  products  20  per  cent;  out  only  24  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  required  is  produced  at  home, 
practically  none  of  the  tea  and  coffee,  and  6  per 
cent  less  than  is  used  of  fruits  and  nuts. 

Hie  quantity  of  edible  grains  exported  from 
Canada  equals  129  per  cent  of  the  amount  re- 
tained, of  meat  8  per  cent,  and  of  dairy  products 
12  per  cent.  The  country  most  dependent  upon 
importation  from  foreign  countries  is  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  produces  only  27  per  cent  of 
her  food  requirement  of  edible  grains,  but  63 
per  cent  of  her  meats,  62  of  dairy  products,  68 
of  her  poultry,  more  than  90  of  her  vegetables, 
and  21  per  cent  of  her  fruits.  Germany  pro- 
duces about  82  per  cent  of  the  edible  grains  re- 
quired (including  flour),  about  03  per  cent  of 
meats,  92  of  dairy  products,  67  of  poultry,  99 
of  vegetables,  48  of  fruits,  and  exports  77  per 
cent  as  much  sugar  as  she  consumes.  France 
produces  about  93  per  cent  of  her  edible  grain 
requirements,  98  per  cent  of  meats,  80  of  poul- 
try, 91  of  sugar,  and  slightly  more  than  is  con- 
sumed of  dairy  products,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Austria-Hungary  is  almost  self-sustaining  in 
food  supplies;  she  is  a  fairly  large  exporter  of 
sugar  and  a  large  importer  of  coffee,  but  in  most 
other  food  products  the  imports  and  exports 
nearly  balance.  Russia  is  a  surplus  producer  of 
food  stuffs,  exporting  19  per  cent  of  her  produc- 
tion of  edible  grains;  the  exports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts equal  about  10  per  cent  of  the  home  re- 
quirement, of  poultry  19,  of  vegetables  4,  and 
of  sugar  33  per  cent. 

CSoNSBBTATioN  OF  FOOD  SuFFUES.  Measures 
were  early  adopted  in  various  European  coun- 
tries after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  economize 
tiie  supply  of  food  crops  and  to  encourage  plant- 
ing on  a  liberal  scale.  Notably  in  Germany,  the 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  various  govern- 
mental actions.  The  feeding  of  wheat  and  rye 
to  live  stock  in  that  country  was  prohibited,  and 
the  attention  of  farmers  was  called  to  various 
kinds  of  coarse  fodders  and  leaves  for  bedding 
which  it  was  urged  should  be  used  for  their  live 
stock  in  place  of  oats  and  straw,  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  be  saved  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  The  amount  of  grain  used  for  distilling 
was  restricted  to  60  per  cent  of  the  normal 
amount,  and  mills  were  permitted  to  convert  a 
larger  percentage  of  g^ain  into  flour,  10  per 
cent  of  rye  being  allowed  as  an  admixture  of 
wheat  flour,  and  20  per  cent  of  potato  flour 
added  to  rye  flour.  Early  in  the  fall  an  order 
was  issued  in  Germany  directing  that  all  pota- 
toes be  thoroughly  dug,  leaving  no  tubers  in  the 
ground,  and  that  the  tops  be  dried  or  ensiled  for 
feed.  All  tubers  of  doubtful  keeping  quality 
were  directed  to  be  dried  at  once,  and  tiie  drying 
establishments  were  required  to  operate  day  and 
night.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  were  re- 
quired to  be  dried  for  food,  and  it  was  advised 
that  potatoes  be  mixed  with  grain  flour  in  mak- 
ing bread.  To  offset  the  wheat  shortage  would 
require  the  use  of  about  100  kilograms  of  pota- 
toes per  capita. 

In  Great  Britain  the  great  importance  was 
impressed  upon  the  farmers  "in  the  national  in- 
terest" of  largely  increasing  the  acreage  under 
wheat  during  the  coming  season.    A  proposal 
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to  hold  out  a  financial  inducement  to  that  end 
was  considered  but  not  thought  justified.  An 
act  was  passed  empowering  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  regulate  and  restrict  the  slaughter  of 
animals  used  for  human  food,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent depletion  of  the  home  meat  supply  and  in- 
sure the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  breeding 
stock.  Under  this  act  it  has  been  directed  that 
the  slaughter  of  immature  or  breeding  stock  of 
every  description  be  avoided,  and  that  where 
circumstances  permit  the  total  head  of  live  stock 
be  increased,  particularly  animals  like  pigs 
which  mature  quickly.  At  the  same  time,  the 
strictest  economy  and  foresight  are  urged  in 
feeding,  using  the  cheapest  efficient  forms  of 
food  and  allowing  no  waste  spaces  capable  of 
producing  food  »r  animals.  The  exportation 
of  wheat  and  of  feeding  stuffs  for  animals  is 
generally  forbidden  by  the  countries  at  war. 

Economics  of  Farming.  Very  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  vital  questions  of  farming  cen- 
tre, not  merely  in  the  means  of  improving  pro- 
duction, but  in  the  economic  phases  of  l£e  in- 
dustry. This  is  seen  to  apply  in  determining 
the  desirability  of  increased  production,  the 
type  of  farming  to  be  followed,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  ihe  large  staples.  The  cotton  crisis  in 
the  Southern  States  has  called  sharp  attention  to 
the  errors  of  too  narrow  specialization.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  points  out  in  his  an- 
nual report  that  too  exclusive  devotion  to  a 
single  crop  anywhere  is  unwise  for  normal  times, 
and  brings  disaster  in  times  of  disturbance;  it 
prevents  the  full  utilization  of  land  and  labor, 
fails  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  work  schedule,  and 
furnishes  no  reserve.  "No  Southern  State,"  he 
says,  "is  givine  sufficient  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs,  either  for  human  bemgs 
or  for  live  stock.  A  conservative  estimate  indi- 
cates that  Texas  imports  from  other  States  an- 
nually more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  wheat, 
corn,  and  oats;  Georgia  more  than  $24,000,000; 
South  Carolina  more  than  $20,000,000;  12 
Southern  States  import  more  than  $176,000,000 
worth  of  these  three  commodities  and  $48,000,- 
000  worth  of  meats,  dairy  products,  and  poultry 
products.  ...  If  the  farmers  in  the  South  had 
heretofore  practiced  diversification  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale,  producing  their  own  home 
supplies,  that  section  would  not  be  in  its  pres- 
ent hard  case." 

Similarly,  a  commission  reporting  the  past 
year  on  the  grain  markets  of  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan  concluded  that  exclusive  g^ain 
raising  in  that  country,  as  practiced  by  even  the 
best  farmers,  is  not  remunerative;  and  recom- 
mended that  every  possible  encouragement  be 
given  to  bring  about  great  diversity  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms.  The  commission  finds  that  it 
costs  the  farmers  more  to  have  the  exportable 
surplus  grain  of  Western  Canada  placed  on  the 
present  ultimate  market  than  the  farmers  of 
any  other  large  exporting  country  have  to  pay; 
and  it  holds  that  all  elevators,  terminal,  trans- 
fer, and  for  internal  storage,  should  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
in  addition  provision  made  for  the  storage  of 
grain  on  the  farms. 

There  has  been  much  popular  discussion  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  farmer  for  high  prices, 
through  his  failure  to  make  his  acres  more  pro- 
ductive; and  it  has  been  assumed  that  large 
yields  are  always  profitable,  and  that  the  best 
farmer  is  the  one  who  raises  the  most  per  acre. 
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The  fallacy  or  half  truth  of  this  has  been 
brought  out  by  economic  studies  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  take  account  of  the  present  transi- 
tion stage  between  the  extensive  farming  of  the 
new  world  and  the  intensiTe  methods  of  the  old 
countries.  Production  per  acre  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican standard  but  rather  the  amoimt  of  produce 
for  each  person  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  by 
this  test  the  American  farmer  is  said  to  be  from 
two  to  six  times  as  efficient  as  most  of  his  com- 
petitors. Relatively  speaking,  extensive  farm- 
ing is  still  regardel  as  economically  the  sound 
programme  in  American  agriculture,  for  the 
country  is  only  just  emerging  from  the  pioneer 
stage  in  which  land  had  little  value  and  labor 
was  the  principal  element  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Land  is  now  growing  more  scarce,  and 
hence  costly,  and  virgin  conditions  are  rapidly 
passing  away,  so  that  other  elements  than  labor 
have  b^un  to  enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 
As  a  general  rule  increased  yield  means  greater 
cost,  not  only  per  acre  but  per  bushel;  and  the 
question  in  intensified  agriculture  is  not  how 
much  the  farmer  can  produce  per  acre  but  how 
much  he  can  afford  to  produce,  whidi  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  pnce  of  the  product.  Ex- 
treme yields  are  profitable  only  with  high  prices, 
even  with  the  best  farmers;  hence  the  yield  per 
acre  cannot  be  recklessly  increased. 

Dean  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  called  attention  to  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  in  agriculture,  and  applied  it  to  show 
the  danger  of  overcapitalization  in  attempts  to 
secure  abnormally  high  yields.  "We  have  not 
yet  reached  the  intensive  stage  where  it  will  pay 
either  the  producer  or  the  consTimer  to  attempt 
maximum  yields  on  American  land,"  and  hence 
"we  are  not  to  step  at  once  and  blindly  into 
expensive  forms  of  intensive  agriculture."  How- 
ever, present  yields  are  below  what  the  climate 
and  general  situation  ought  to  produce,  owing 
to  certain  adverse  conditions  whidi  can  be  easily 
corrected  by  the  use  of  lime,  fertilizers,  better 
seed,  more  rational  culture,  etc.  By  relatively 
inexpensive  methods  belonging  to  a  transition 
stage,  the  yield  may  be  increased  without  seri- 
ously raising  the  cost. 

Until  recently  there  have  been  few  data  on  the 
cost  of  production,  the  economics  of  different 
kinds  of  farming  as  a  business,  and  the  cause  of 
success  or  failure.  Such  data  are  being  pro- 
vided by  farm  management  studies  and  surveys. 
These  surv^s  are  showing  the  disadvantages 
farmers  labor  under,  the  small  returns  they  re- 
ceive for  their  labor  and  investment,  and  some 
practical  means  of  improvement.  They  have 
furnished  cumulative  evidence  that  modern  ma- 
chinery, with  the  use  of  more  horses  and  fewer 
men,  has  made  the  farm  of  less  than  100  acres 
an  inefficient  unit  in  the  Central  West:  One  of 
the  latest  of  these  studies,  published  during  the 
year,  relates  to  representative  areas  in  the  corn 
belt,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.  Bui.  il).  Seven  hundred  farms  were 
studied,  in  regions  where  the  soil  is  rich,  with 
ample  rainfall.  The  average  labor  income  of 
farm  owners  was  found  to  be  $408  a  year,  and 
of  tenants  $870,  in  addition  to  house  and  the 
farm  products  used  in  the  home.  The  landlords 
received  an  average  of  3.S  per  cent  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

Dr.  Warren,  of  Cornell,  as  a  result  of  his 
studies,  believes  that  for  general  farming  the 
farms  as  at  present  laid  out  are  now  too  small, 
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and  that  with  the  proper  number  of  horses  to 
operate  machinery  and  make  the  labor  efficient, 
160  to  200  acres  are  required  for  efficiency  in 
general  farming.  This  means  four  horses  and 
usually  two  men  most  of  the  time.  He  points 
out  that  while  the  average  American  farmer  is 
making  interest  on  his  capital  and  fair  wages 
for  his  labor,  the  interest  is  not  high  enough  to 
attract  any  large  amount  of  money  from  the 
cities  and  the  wages  are  not  high  enough  to 
cause  any  large  number  of  men  to  move  from  the 
city  to  the  country;  but  with  the  broader  out- 
look the  prospects  are  keeping  far  more  boys  on 
the  farms. 

From  an  investigation  of  wheat  production  on 
a  large  scale  in  Argentina,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  statistical 
departmoit  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  finds 
the  cost  to  amount  to  66  cents  a  bushel,  includ- 
ing the  rent  of  land  and  interest  on  investment. 
The  wheat  sold  for  80  cents  a  bushel. 

Mabketiko  and  Distbibotion.  The  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  field, 
started  last  year,  has  been  greatly  expanded  and 
extended.  Congress  has  increased  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  purpose  from  $50,000  to  ^00,000. 
The  studies  already  conducted  show  a  lack  of 
system  and  economy  in  getting  products  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer.  For  example, 
hogs  raised  in  Illinois  and  sold  in  Indianapolis 
were  found  to  be  slaughtered  at  Boston,  and  a 
part  of  the  cured  bacon  shipped  to  Los  Angeles; 
while  Michigan  dressed  veal  was  shipped  by  ex- 
press to  commission  houses  in  Chicago  and  then 
returned  to  the  identical  shipping  points  from 
which  it  came  for  local  retail  consumption. 

Cooperative  selling  has  received  special  atten- 
tion and  records  have  been  obtained  of  more  than 
8600  marketing  associations,  about  2700  cooper- 
ative and  farmers'  elevators,  2600  cooperative 
and  farmers'  creameries,  and  more  than  1000  co- 
operative fruit  and  produce  associations.  Over 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  products 
are  reported  to  be  marketed  annually  in  the 
United  States  by  cooperative  and  farmers'  asso- 
ciations. The  establishment  of  standards  or 
uniform  methods  of  grading  for  agricultural 
products  protects  the  farmer  from  injustice,  af- 
fords incentive  to  him  to  improve  the  quality, 
and  insures  the  consumer  in  securing  the  exact 
commodity  for  which  he  pays  a  specific  price.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Department  proposed  standard 
grades  for  cotton,  which  are  being  widely  adopted, 
and  during  the  past  year  Congress  enacted 
a  Cotton  Futures  Act  ( see  AaBicni.TnBAi.  Ld»is- 
LATION),  which  stipulates  that  future  contracts 
must  be  based  on  these  standards.  Grades  for 
commercial  com  were  promulgated  during  the 
year,  and  work  is  in  progress  in  fixing  commer- 
cial grades  of  grains,  especially  wheat. 

The  official  grading  of  Manila  hemp  and  other 
fibre  products  in  the  Philippines  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  a  law  passed  by  the  insular  li^s- 
lature,  effective  Jan.  1,  1916.  The  grading  of 
these  fibres  is  to  be  done  only  in  establishments 
licensed  by  the  director  of  agriculture.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  grading  and  an  accompanying  certifi- 
cate are  provided  for.  It  has  been  recognized 
that  some  such  protection  of  the  hemp  producing 
interests  and  the  good  name  of  Philippine  hemp 
and  other  fibres  was  necessary. 

A  committee  of  wool  growers,  which  met  in 
conference  at  Washington  during  the  year,  pre- 
sented a  report  in  which  it  called  attentioa  to 
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the  abaence  in  the  United  States  of  any  generally 
accepted  standards  for  the  determination  of  the 
various  grades  of  wool.  This  malces  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  wool  grower  to  know  the  grade  of 
wool  he  is  producing  or  its  value  in  the  market. 
The  preparation  of  wool  standards  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  strongly  urged. 

A  new  marketing  bureau  has  been  established 
in  New  York  State,  to  find  a  profitable  market 
for  farm  products  of  the  State  and  devise  an 
economic  system  of  distribution,  llie  fact  that 
Xew  York  City  is  not  only  a  great  consumer  but 
a  great  distributing  centre  leads  to  the  pouring 
into  that  city  of  immense  quantities  of  food, 
which  gives  great  opportunity  for  fixing  prices 
believed  to  be  unwarranted  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  building  up  of  local  markets 
throughout  the  State,  so  that  home  grown  prod- 
ucts may  be  delivered  directly  to  their  final  des- 
tination, is  one  of  the  remedies  contemplated. 
While  similar  bureaus  exist  in  several  other 
States,  notably  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the 
New  York  bureau  is  organized  on  a  broader  and 
more  effective  basis. 

The  parcel  post  has  served  to  bring  producer 
and  consumer  closer  together  by  favoring  direct 
buying  and  selling;  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  used  its  efforts  to  popularize  such 
dealing,  through  instruction  in  packing,  exhibits 
at  agricultural  fairs,  and  the  publication  of  lists 
of  farmers  prepared  to  supply  various  products. 
The  volume  of  this  business  has  been  enormously 
increased  during  the  year.  The  standardizing 
of  products  has  been  found  one  of  the  essential 
things  in  parcel  post  marketing. 

RuRAi.  Cbedit.  The  United  States  and  Amer- 
ican commissions  on  cooperation  and  rural 
credit,  which  spent  several  months  in  Europe  in 
1913  studying  coSperative  and  land  mortgage 
banks,  rural  credit  unions,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions, presented  the  results  of  these  studies  for 
publication.  The  material  collected  by  the 
American  commission  was  issued  as  a  Senate 
document  of  over  900  pages,  entitled  "Agricul- 
tural CoSperation  and  Rural  Credit  in  Europe" 
{V.  8.  Senate,  6Sd  Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  Doo.  2Ji). 
The  United  States  commission  prepared  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  its  findings,  with  modifications 
necessary  to  meet  American  conditions.  The  re- 
port dealt  with  land  mortgage  or  long  term 
credit,  and  personal  or  short  term  credit,  and 
was  published  in  a  document  entitled  "Agricul- 
tural Credit"  ( 17.  8.  Senate,  63d  Gong.,  2d  8ess., 
Doo.  S80).  The  commlBsion  also  framed  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
supervision  of  a  national  farm  land  bank  system, 
which  vras  introduced  in  the  Senate.  Various 
other  measures  have  been  advanced,  but  none  of 
these  has  passed  Congress.  The  National  Grange 
has  been  active  in  urging  legislation,  and  in  the 
fall  took  steps  to  organize  a  rural  credit  league 
for  that  purpose. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  organization 
of  a  State  land  bank  in  New  York,  under  a  new 
State  law.  (See  AaKicni.TTTBAL  Legislation.) 
In  the  Philippines,  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  government  will  deposit  with  the 
Bank  of  the  Philippine  Islands  $1,000,000  to  be 
loaned  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  at 
not  more  than  8  per  cent  interest.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  serve  to  bring  down  the  prevailing 
rate  of  interest.  A  coSperative  farm  mortgage 
association  act  was  recently  passed  in  Saskatche- 
wan, enabling  farmers  to  obtain  loans  at  low 
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rates  by  giving  a  government  guaranty  to  bonds 
or  debontures  issued  by  an  association  of  farm- 
ers, so  that  these  bonds  may  be  placed  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world.  An  added  advan- 
tage is  the  opportunity  of  repaying  a  loan  at 
any  time  under  easy  conditions. 

AoBicULTUBAL  EXTENSION.  A  matter  of  vast 
importance  was  the  passage  by  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress of  an  act  providing  for  the  instruction  and 
aid  of  farmers  through  field  demonstrations,  ad- 
vice, personal  contact,  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion, etc.  (See  Aobicclturai,  Edccation.) 
This  measure  is  one  of  the  most  striking  educa- 
tional measures  ever  adopted  by  any  government. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  carry  to  the  men  and  women 
working  at  their  daily  tasks  on  the  farm  the 
teachings  of  better  agriculture  and  homemaking, 
and  to  extend  leadership  to  them  and  to  their 
organizations.  Various  forms  of  extension  work 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  agricultural  collies 
in  several  of  the  States,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  for  several  years  been  conduct- 
ing demonstration  work  with  farmers,  fre- 
quently in  coSperation  with  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. As  developed,  this  demonstration  work 
has  taken  the  form  of  providing  county  agricul- 
tural agents,  usually  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
county,  who  spend  their  time  out  among  the 
farmers,  supervising  demonstration  trials  on 
their  lands,  holding  meetings,  giving  personal 
advice,  promoting  organization  and  cooperation, 
and  otherwise  stimulating  the  agriculture  of  the 
county.  The  range  of  service  of  these  county 
agents  is  very  wide,  including  the  introduction 
of  better  breeding  animals,  testing  of  cattle  for 
tuberculosis,  vaccination  of  hogs  against  cholera, 
development  of  local  supplies  of  lime,  testing 
seeds,  inducing  farmers  to  try  new  crops,  or- 
ganization of  clubs,  holding  short  courses,  estab- 
lishment of  reading  courses,  introduction  of 
agriculture  in  the  local  rural  schools,  directing 
boys  to  the  agricultural  college,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  assistance. 

For  the  past  year  the  Department  had  avail- 
able considerably  over  a  million  dollars  for  this 
purpose,  and  this  sum  was  generously  supple- 
mented by  State,  county,  and  local  contributions. 
The  new  extension  act  is  cooperative,  and  under 
it  the  Department  will  join  hands  with  the 
States  in  conducting  this  work,  centring  it  in 
each  State  at  the  agricultural  college.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  is  an  agricultural  agent  in  every 
county,  aided  by  experts  from  the  agriculturd 
colleges  and  special  officers  for  organizing  and 
conducting  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  etc.  The  work 
has  met  with  great  popularity  and  success,  and 
promises  to  be  a  great  power  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry. 

Land,  Aoricultubal  and  Waste.  Consider- 
able attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  area 
of  waste  or  imcultivated  land  in  various  coun- 
tries, as  indicating  the  opportunity  for  agricul- 
tural development.  The  presidential  address  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  before  the  agricultural  section 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  its  1914  meeting  in  Australia, 
dealt  specifically  with  this  subject.  He  made 
the  surprising  statement  that  within  50  miles  of 
London  blocks  of  a  thousand  acres  of  waste  land 
may  be  found,  while  Belgium  and  Holland  have 
large  districts  that  are  little  more  than  desert. 
Germany  possesses  something  approaching  ten 
million  acres  of  uncultivated  land,  and  a  gov- 
ernment department  has  been  created  to  reclaim 
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and  colooize  it.  Mr.  Hall  outlined  many  of  the 
methods  which  modem  science  has  developed  for 
improTing  such  land.    See  Soii.8. 

Only  27  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  of  conti- 
nental United  States  is  actually  tmder  cultiva- 
tion, according  to  estimates  published  during  the 
year  by  the  I^partment  of  .Agriculture.  Of  the 
total  area  of  continental  United  States,  60  per 
cent,  or  1,140,000,000  acres,  is  estimated  to  be 
tillable,  i.e.  capable  of  being  brought  under  the 
plow.  This  includes  areas  which  may  in  future 
be  subdued  by  clearing,  drainage,  irrigatiMi,  etc. 
An  additionu  19  per  cent,  or  361,000,000  acres, 
is  considered  valuable  for  pasturage  and  fruits, 
although  nontillable.  This  leaves  only  21  per 
cent,  or  399,000,000  acres,  of  no  use  to  agricul- 
ture, present  or  future.  According  to  the  last 
census,  the  land  area  in  crops  was  311,000,000 
acres,  equivalent  to  about  27  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated potential  tillable  area  of  the  nation,  ex- 
cluding foreign  possessions.  In  other  words,  for 
ertxj  100  acres  now  tillable,  about  375  acres 
may  be  tilled  when  the  country  is  fully  devel- 
oped. The  undeveloped  areas  he  mostly  in  cer- 
tain Western  States,  the  largest  amount  in  the 
Eastern  States  being  in  Florida.  Naturally  the 
land  most  easily  brought  into  a  state  of  culti- 
vation, as  in  the  great  Mississippi  Vallev,  was 
the  first  to  be  taken  up ;  extension  of  tilled  areas 
will  be  at  greater  expense  for  improvement. 

In  Belgium  a  special  commission  on  the  culti- 
vation of  waste  land  reported  early  in  1014, 
estimating  that  there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  acres  which  might  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  exclusive  of  land  which  might  be 
rendered  more  productive  by  improvement  espe- 
cially by  drainage.  Drainage  is  advocated  for 
reclaiming  waste  land,  with  govemmental  aid 
and  encouragement.  Data  collected  for  the  new 
land  valuation  in  France  and  published  during 
the  year  shpw  that  66.28  per  cent  of  the  entire 
land  area,  exclusive  of  that  occupied  by  build- 
ings, is  under  cultivation  or  in  pasture,  19  per 
cent  in  forest,  alder,  willow,  and  similar  planta- 
tions, and  less  than  15  per  cent  in  heatii,  swamp, 
and  other  waste  land.  The  latter,  however,  ag- 
gregates nearly  18,000,000  acres.  The  arable 
land  increased  from  1861  to  1879  by  nearly,  a 
million  acres,  after  which  it  decreased  so  tliat  it 
is  now  2ir^  million  acres  less  than  in  1861,  al- 
though the  area  in  meadows  and  pastures  in- 
creased nearly  6,000,000  acres  during  that  time. 
Both  capital  value  and  rental  of  land  increased 
considerably  from  1861  to  1879,  after  which  they 
sank  to  nearly  the  same  level  as  in  1861  (or 
about  33  per  cent),  attributed  not  to  a  decrease 
of  the  gross  returns,  but  to  the  net  returns  from 
agricultural  produce. 

Extensive  and  far-reaching  land  reforms  are 
in  progress  in  Russia  under  a  law  promulgated 
in  1906.  The  work  has  only  developed  on  an 
extensive  sciile  in  the  last  few  years,  and  is  con- 
nected in  its  origin  with  the  law  of  1861  abol- 
ishing serfdom,  adding  to  the  personal  emanci- 
pation of  that  law  the  liberation  of  land.  One 
portion  of  the  work  has  to  do  with  the  readjust- 
ment and  redistribution  of  lands  owned  or  occu- 
Sied  by  peasants,  in  order  to  unite  the  scattered 
oldings  of  individuals,  or  their  equivalent,  in 
small  farms  of  a  single  piece.  Some  11,000  per- 
sons ore  directly  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
which  is  the  most  extensive  land  readjustment 
ever  undertaken. 
Another  feature  concerns  itself  with  provid- 
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ing  additional  land  for  peasants,  who  in  general 
are  insufficiently  supplied.  The  latter  has  been 
conducted  in  close  collaboration  with  the  peas- 
ants' land  bank,  which  not  only  makes  long-time 
loans  to  purchasers,  but  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase landed  estates  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  for 
subdivision  and  resale  to  peasants,  and  has  had 
placed  at  its  disposal  larj^  areas  of  crown  land 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  disposal  of  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  land  which  came  into  the 
bank's  possession  has  involved  the  organization 
of  schemes  of  home  colonization,  the  moving  of 
peasants  to  new  sections  where  land  is  more 
abundant,  and  other  measures.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  large  undertaking,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  land  reserve  of  the  bank  has 
already  passed  into  the  hands  of  peasants,  espe- 
cially small  farmers  most  in  need  of  it. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  shows  an  extensive  changing  hands 
of  land.  Excluding  the  land  which  cannot  be 
sold,  the  sales  during  the  past  decade  equal 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  Argentine  terri- 
tory. 

The  last  Canadian  census  showed  that  out  of  a 
total  of  710,681  farms,  186,988  were  under  60 
acres  in  size,  182,637  were  between  50  and  100 
acres,  228,236  were  between  100  and  200  acres, 
and  132,920  were  over  200  acres.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  published  a  detailed  classifica- 
tion of  agricultural  holdings  in  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  size.  About  one-third  of 
the  agricultural  area  of  the  country  is  farmed 
in  holdings  of  from  60  to  160  acres,  rather  more 
than  half  in  holdings  of  over  160  acres,  and 
about  one-fourth  in  holdings  of  over  300  acres. 
Nearly  one-half  the  total  number  of  holdings  are 
from  1  to  20  acres,  but  in  area  they  represent 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  whole.  From  1896  to 
1913  the  total  cultivated  area  declined  by  over 
a  half  million  acres,  largely  at  the  expense  of 
the  largest  holdings. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1913,  182,022  acres  of  land 
had  been  acquired  under  the  British  Small  Hold- 
ings Act,  and  land  had  been  provided  in  6  years 
for  17,000  applicants.  This,  however,  does  not 
begin  to  meet  the  demand,  for  43,246  individuals 
and  89  associations  have  made  application  in 
that  time  for  small  holdings  which  would  ag- 
gregate 723,497  acres.  Less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  desire  to  purchase  holdings.  A 
new  small  holding  law  was  passed  in  Denmark 
during  1914,  which  modifies  the  law  in  force 
since  1899.  It  aims  to  facilitate  by  means  of 
government  loans  the  acquisition  of  small  hold- 
ings by  farm  laborers  and  similar  persons  in  the 
country  districts. 

A  successful  experiment  in  reclamation  has 
been  made  in  Egypt  on  an  800-acre  tract  of 
waste  land  so  badly  impregnated  with  alkali 
that  it  had  grown  nothing  in  years.  In  1912  it 
was  drained  and  irrigate  at  a  cost  of  (50  an 
acre.  In  1913  it  was  flooded  to  wash  out  the 
alkali  and  a  crop  of  rice  was  grown.  The  past 
year  a  considerable  proportion  was  successfully 
used  for  cotton  growing,  producing  a  good  crop. 
It  is  stated  that  there  are  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  of  similar  waste  land  awaiting  develop- 
ment in  the  Nile  delta. 

The  National  Forward-to-the-Land  League  has 
been  planning  a  meeting  in  New  York  early  in 
January,  1916,  with  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  U.  S.  Beclamation  Service, 
and  other  government  agencies,  as  well  as  pub- 
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lie-spirited  men.  It  aims  at  settling  on  the  now 
unutilized  land  adapted  to  agriculture  tlie  needy 
from  the  cities  and  such  desirable  immigranta 
as  may  come  to  this  country  after  the  war. 
Several  of  the  States,  notably  Georgia  and  Cali- 
fornia, have  set  organized  effort  on  foot  to  at- 
tract Belgian  settlers.  The  State-wide  organiza- 
tion in  Georgia  announces  that  it  will  provide 
farm  lands  practically  rent  free  for  two  years, 
and  an  effort  will  also  be  made  to  furnish  trans- 
portation and  farming  equipment. 

MovBHENT  OF  Fabhebs.  An  analysis  of  the 
data  collected  by  the  last  U.  S.  Census  from 
nearly  6,000,000  farm  operators  shows  that  ap- 
proximately 62  per  cent  had  occupied  their 
farms  less  than  6  years,  while  more  than  1,000,- 
000  farmers,  or  %  of  the  entire  number,  had 
beoi  in  their  present  location  less  than  1  year. 
Only  8.63  per  cent  of  "owners,  free,"  in  the 
United  States  are  reported  as  ^having  occupied 
tiieir  farms  for  a  year  or  less,  while  52.27  per 
cent  of  "share  tenants"  were  in  the  one-year 
class,  and  only  6  per  cent  of  the  latter  had  a 
tenancy  of  10  years  or  over. 

Fabic  Womcif.  To  ascertain  the  specific 
needs  of  farm  women  for  assistance,  a  letter  of 
inquiry  was  addressed  last  year  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  housewives  of 
65,000  progressive  farmers  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  United  States.  No  questions  were  asked, 
but  the  women  were  left  to  discuss  any  needs 
they  felt.  The  replies  have  now  been  digested 
and  are  being  summarized  in  a  series  of  reports 
published  by  the  Department,  together  with  ref- 
erences to  what  the  government  has  done  in  the 
various  lines.  These  reports  deal  with  the  so- 
cial, educational,  domestic,  and  economic  needs 
of  farm  women. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France  has 
authorized  the  directors  of  the  departmental 
agricultural  services  to  organize  farm  women's 
clttbe  in  as  many  communities  as  possible,  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  in  home  eco- 
nomics and  agriculture.  The  clubs  of  each  de- 
partment are  to  be  federated,  and  these  depart- 
mental federations  combined  into  a  national 
federation,  to  be  administered  by  a  central  com- 
mittee at  the  seat  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  national  union  of  women's  t^^icmtural 
associations  in  Prussia  was  formed  in  Berlin  in 
Februanr,  1914.  The  object  is  the  creation  of  a 
centre  for  the  work  of  the  provincial  imions, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  domes- 
tic science,  increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
rural  domestic  industries  by  organizing  the  sale 
of  fresh  products  in  towns,  the  promotion  of 
fruit  growing,  market  gardening,  bee  and  poul- 
try keeping,  and  the  control  of  immigration  from 
the  country. 

RADio-Acnvrrr  and  Plant  Growth.  The  ef- 
fect of  radio-active  material  on  plant  growth  has 
lately  attracted  attention  and  study.  Stoklasa 
and  Zdobnicky  found  that  in  moderate  concen- 
tration radio-active  emanations  favorably  influ- 
enced the  development  of  grains  and  legumes, 
and  their  total  production.  Very  heavy  concen- 
trations, however,  checked  development  and  ap- 
peared to  favor  the  formation  of  toxic  sub- 
stances. Similarly,  Petit  in  France  found  a 
striking  acceleration  of  growth  in  rye  grass, 
wheat,  and  especially  com.  In  the  United 
States,  Dr.  H.  H.  Rushy,  of  Columbia  University 
College  of  Pharmacy,  reported  experiments  with 
the  finely  powdered  residue  remaining  after  the 
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extraction  of  radium.  These  experiments  were 
conducted  in  greenhouses  and  fields,  on  a  larger 
scale  than  most  of  ijie  previous  experiments. 
They  showed  that  in  the  case  of  most  crops  the 
yields  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
radio-active  material,  the  amount  differing  with 
different  crops.  The  beneficial  effects  continued 
from  one  crop  to  another.  There  was  no  indi- 
cation that  radium  serves  as  a  plant  food,  for 
the  necessity  for  fertilizer  was  but  little  de- 
creased. Experiments  in  England  with  similar 
material  gave  good  results  with  cereals,  and 
especially  with  root  crops. 

Officiai,  and  Pebsonal.  Hon.  Carl  Vrooman 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  succeed  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  who  retired 
during  the  summer  to  become  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Dr.  Moises  S.  Bertoni,  an  experienced  agrono- 
mist and  botanist,  and  director  of  the  agricul- 
tural station  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in 
that  country. 

A  separate  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  been 
provided  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  first 
appointee  being  Hon.  H.  C.  von  Heerden. 

The  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  late  H.  B. 
Noble,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  have  decided  to 
devote  $100,000  to  the  fostering  of  agriculture 
in  that  island.  It  is  planned  to  establish  a 
board  of  agriculture,  additional  fimds  to  be  con- 
tributed br^  the  island. 

The  legislative  assembly  in  the  Bahamas  has 
provided  for  an  agricultural  board,  whidi  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Attention  is 
being  given  to  the  improvement  of  breeding 
8to<£,  and  the  establishment  of  a  government 
agricultural  loan  bank  is  being  advocated. 

The  Russian  budget  for  1913  contains  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  for  agricultural  purposes  of 
£16,638,600,  an  increase  of  £2,335,500  over  1913. 
The  largest  item,  £5,300,000,  is  for  land  organi- 
zation and  reallotment,  and  assistance  to  peas- 
ants in  districts  where  this  work  is  in  prc^ess. 
There  is  an  allotment  of  £1,178,700  for  drainage, 
irrigation,  and  peat  cutting,  and  the  allotments 
for  agricultural  education  and  for  horse  breed- 
ing are  largely  increased. 

The  Swedish  budget  for  1914  carried  a  total 
of  £592,000  for  agriculture,  an  increase  of  £22,- 
000,  mainly  for  veterinary  education  and  im- 
proved roads. 

An  association  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  agriculture  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has 
been  provided,  the  aim  being  to  give  uniform  di- 
rection to  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the 
country. 

Interest  of  the  railroads  in  improving  agricul- 
ture has  extended  to  Spain,  where  one  road  has 
provided  its  stations  with  small  agricultural 
museums,  supplied  with  various  kinds  of  useful 
information;  and  demonstration  fields  have  been 
established  near  many  of  the  railway  stations  by 
the  central  experiment  station  service  of  Ma- 
drid, with  lectures  on  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

Dr.  William  Saunders,  a  notable  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  Canadian  agricultural  investigation, 
and  the  originator  and  for  many  years  director 
of  the  system  of  Canadian  Experimental  Farms, 
died  September  13.  He  was  born  in  England  in 
1830,  and  came  to  Canada  at  an  early  age.  His 
special  field  of  work  was  horticulture  and  eco- 
nomic entomology,  and  he  did  notable  work  in 
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cereal  breeding-  In  1882  he  published  Inseeta 
Injwriofu  to  Fruit,  a  book  whidbi  was  widely 
uaed  as  a  text  in  American  agricultural  eollegea. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Storer,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing pioneers  in  agricultural  chemistry  in  tiie 
United  States,  died  July  30.  His  agricultural 
work,  beginning  in  1871,  was  carried  on  at  Bus- 
sey  Institution  of  Harvard  University,  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  dean.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  standard  treatise  entitled  Agriculture  in 
Some  of  Its  Relations  with  Ohemittry,  which 
first  appeared  in  1887,  and  ran  through  seven 
editions,  being  twice  revised.  He  retired  in 
1907. 

Sir  Walter  Oilbey  of  England,  noted  horse 
breeder,  founder  of  the  Shire  Horse  Society,  and 
active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hackney 
Horse  Society,  died  at  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex, 
November  12,  at  the  ase  of  83  years. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  director  of  agriculture  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Edwards,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  awarded  a 
medal  in  honor  of  the  late  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for  his  well-known 
investigations  on  Chinese  agriculture. 

OoNOBESSEs  ARD  ASSOCIATIONS.  The  fifth  In- 
ternational Conereas  of  Rice  Culture  met  at  Va- 
lencia, Spain,  May  10-24.  It  was  divided  into 
eight  sections,  dealing  with  such  topics  as  rice 
varieties  and  their  improvement,  mantires,  cul- 
ture, machinery,  rice  diseases,  the  rice  trade,  co- 
operation, and  the  relations  of  rice  growing  and 
malaria. 

The  German  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
1914  exposition  at  Hanover  in  June.  Coincident 
with  it,  the  ISOth  jubilee  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Hanover  was  celebrated.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  notable  agricul- 
tiural  societies  in  the  German  Empire,  having 
been  founded  in  Celle  in  1764,  moved  to  Hanover 
in  1878,  and  since  1899  united  with  the  Royal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  Province  of  Han- 
over. A  large  volume  was  issued  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  jubilee. 

The  Australian  meeting  of  the  section  of  ag- 
riculture of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  during  the  summer  of 
1914,  was  of  unusual  interest.  The  sessions 
were  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  irrigation,  dry 
farming,  animal  breeding,  and  milk  supply,  se- 
lected for  their  local  importance. 

A  section  of  agriculture  was  established  in  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  New  York,  being 
elected  its  first  vice-president.  The  new  section 
was  inaugurated  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of 
the  association  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  conference  ofpersons  interested  in  the  wool 
industry  met  in  Washington  in  January,  on  call 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  needs  of 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry  and  plans  for  plac- 
ing it  on  a  more  stable  basis  were  considered. 

A  gathering  of  much  interest  was  the  Confer- 
ence on  Country  Life  Development,  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  April  7-10,  the  general  expenses  of  which 
were  defrayed  by  the  Southern  Education  Board. 
The  main  object  was  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  organize  and  build  up  country  life  in  the 
South,  and  the  sessions  were  widely  attended. 

The  first  International  Phytopathological  Con- 
ference convened  at  Rome,  February  24  to  March 
6,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Insti- 


tute of  Agriculture.  Fifty  delegates  were  pres- 
ent, representing  36  countries.  The  chief  pur- 
pose was  to  secure  measures  in  each  country  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  diseases  and  insects 
affecting  plants,  especially  the  organization  of 
an  effective  system  of  nursery  insp«:^tion. 

The  fifth  annual  Com  Exposition  was  held  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  February  10-24 ;  and  the  ninth 
International  Dry  Farming  Congress  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  in  October. 

The  secretary  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  an- 
nounced that  518  local  granges  were  added  to 
the  roll  during  the  year.  Of  ttiese  390  were  new, 
and  28  were  reorganized  from  the  remnanta  of 
previous  orders.  The  spread  of  the  order  into 
the  for  West  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  steady 
growth.  

AaBICITLTXTBE,  United  Statss  Dbfart- 
MENT  OF.  See  United  States  Depabtment  or 
Agbicultube. 

ATBSHIFS.     See  AfisoNAuncs. 

AISITE,  Battle  or  the.  See  Was  of  the 
Nations. 

ALABAMA.  Pofuxatiok.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  State  on  July  1,  1914,  was 
2,269,945.  The  population  in  1910  was  2,138,- 
093. 

Aobiccltube.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 
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Mineral  Pboduction'.  In  1913  Alabama 
ranked  eighteenth  among  all  the  States  in  the 
value  of  its  mineral  products,  and  second  among 
the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and 
Ohio  River.  The  iron  ore  produced  in  1913  was 
5,333,218  long  tons,  valued  at  $6,648,669,  com- 
pared with  4,776,545  long  tons,  valued  at  $6,- 
734,371,  in  1912.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total 
value  of  mineral  products  was  contributed  by 
iron.  The  iron  making  industry  is  centred  in 
Birmingham  and  vicinity.  Large  quantities  of 
pig  iron  are  manufactured  and  the  marketed 
production  of  pig  iron  in  1913  was  1,924,762 
long  tons,  valued  at  $23,242,374,  a  slight  de- 
crease in  quantity  from  1912,  but  an  increase 
in  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
pig  iron  is  not  included  in  the  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  given  below.  The  coke  pro- 
duction in  1013  was  3,323,664  short  tons,  valued 
at  $9,627,170,  compared  with  2,976,489  tons, 
valued  at  $8,098,412  in  1912.  The  increase  in 
the  production  of  iron  ore  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coke  with  the  decreased  sales  of  pig  iron. 
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indicate  that  some  of  the  ore  and  of  the  edce 
was  sent  to  furnaces  outside  the  State.  There 
were  produced  in  1913,  17,678,622  short  tons  of 
coal,  valued  at  $23,083,724.  compared  with  16,- 
100,600  tons,  valued  at  $20,829,262  in  1912. 
The  principal  ooal-producing  counties  are  Jeffer- 
scni.  Walker,  Bibb,  and  Tuscaloosa.  The  coal 
productitm  for  1914,  according  to  estimates  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  be- 
tween 12,500,000  and  16,000,000  short  tons. 
The  markets  for  Alabama  coal  were  affected  by 
the  low  {Mrice  of  petroleum  in  the  Southwestern 
States;  by  increased  water-power  developments; 
by  the  competition  of  coal  from  Kentucky  and 
Illinois  in  the  markets  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, which  are  normally  supplied  by  Alabama; 
and  by  other  causes.  The  clay-working  indus- 
tries ia  1913  yielded  products  valued  at  $2,091,- 
681,  compared  with  a  value  of  $1,936,179  in 
1912.  The  principal  part  of  this  was  from  the 
manufacture  of  common  brick.  The  quarry 
products,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  limestone, 
were  valued  in  1913  at  $1,286,944,  an  increase 
of  more  than  60  per  cent  from  the  value  of  the 
product  of  1912.  Other  mineral  products  are 
graphite,  mineral  waters,  and  silver.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  production  in  1913,  exclu- 
sive of  pig  iron,  was  $34,660,646,  compared  with 
$30,641,083  in  1912.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  this  was  represented  by  the  output  of  the 
coal  mines. 

Education.  The  total  number  of  sdiool  chil- 
dren in  the  State  in  1914  was  774,976,  of  whom 
432,661  were  white,  and  342,426  colored.  Of  the 
white  children,  330,067  were  literate  and  61,184 
illiterate,  while  among  the  colored  children  the 
ratio  was  42,187  literate  to  109,976  illiterate. 
The  total  enrollment  in  1913-14  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  grammar  school  grades  was  461,860,  of 
whom  305,248  were  white  and  146,602  were  col- 
ored. In  the  high  sdiool  grades,  exclusive  of 
county  high  schools,  there  were  enrolled  16,094, 
of  whom  1210  were  colored.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  elementary  and  grammar 
schools  was  276,647,  of  whom  186,472  were 
white,  and  91,176  were  colored.  The  total  num- 
ber of  schools  was  6763,  there  being  4727  for 
white  children,  and  2026  for  colored,  in  which 
were  employed  10,038  teachers,  of  whom  7622 
were  white,  and  2616  colored.  The  total  num- 
ber of  school  houses  was  6689,  with  a  value  of 
$7,675,386,  the  schools  for  colored  children  num- 
bering 1941  with  a  value  of  $666,860.  The  aver- 
age yearly  salary  of  white  male  teachers  was 
$445,  and  of  colored  male  teachers  $169,  while 
the  average  for  female  teachers  was  $369  for 
white,  and  $153  for  colored.  The  total  dis- 
bursements for  educational  purposes  in  1914 
amounted  to  $4,446,076. 

FiMANCK.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $6,607,001. 
The  (Usbursements  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  $6,676,969.  At  the  begijming  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  was  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of 
$99,267,  and  at  the  end  $130,299.  The  bonded 
debt  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1914  was  $9,067,000.  It  consisted  of  bonds  and 
special  debt  obligations  to  public  trust  funds, 
lite  per  capita  debt  was  reduced  from  $9.80  in 
1880  to  $6.66  in  1912. 

Chauties  and  CoBBxcnoRB.  The  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  State  include  the 
insane  hospitals  at  Tuscaloosa  and  Mt.  Vernon, 
the  Confederate   Soldiers'    Home   at   Mountain 
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Creek,  Alabama  Industrial  School  for  White 
Boys  at  East  Lake,  Industrial  School  for  White 
Oirls,  State  schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at 
Lineville,  Alabama  Home  for  Refuge,  Reform 
School  for  Juvenile  Negro  Law  Brr^ers,  and 
School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind.  The 
charitable  and  correctional  institutions  are  not 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  any  State  board. 

PuLJTics  AND  GioVEBNiCKNT.  There  was  no 
meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1914,  as  the 
sessions  are  quadrennial  and  the  last  was  held 
in  1911.  The  campaign  for  the  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Joseph  F. 
Johnston,  who  died  in  1913,  was  begun.  In  Oc- 
tober of  that  year,  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination.  Richmond  P.  Hobson  had  previous 
to  this  time  offered  himself  as  a  candidate, 
begun  a  campaign,  and  in  the  closing  months  of 
1913  spent  the  ereater  part  of  his  time  in  active 
canvass  throughout  the  State.  He  also  made 
several  speeches  in  Congress  in  which  lie  at- 
tacked Mr.  Underwood,  charging  him  with  being 
a  tool  of  Wall  Street,  and  in  sympathy  with 
saloon  interests,  and  also  declaring  that  Secre- 
tary Bryan  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Underwood. 
The  latter  denied  the  truth  of  these  charges  and 
declared  that  he  and  Secretary  Bryan  were  on 
the  friendliest  terms.  In  contrast  with  his  op- 
ponent Mr.  Underwood  did  not  make  an  active 
campaign  for  tiie  nomination.  His  only  im- 
portant address  in  the  State  was  made  on  April 
6,  the  day  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  primary 
elections.  The  election  resulted  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Underwood  by  over  20,000  votes. 
As  his  term  did  not  b^in  until  March  4,  1916, 
it  was  necessu^  also  to  elect  a  Senator  to  fill 
out  the  term  lutil  that  date,  in  which  contest 
Frank  S.  White,  of  Birmingham,  defeated  Ray 
Rushton,  of  Montgomery. 

For  the  nomination  for  Governor,  B.  B.  Comer, 
former  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Charles  Hen- 
derson, State  railroad  commissioner,  were,  the 
leading  contestants,  and  after  a  close  contest 
Mr.  Henderson  received  the  requisite  number  of 
votes  for  nomination. 

In  the  election  held  on  November  3,  Mr.  Un- 
derwood received  63,389  votes,  and  his  Republi- 
can opponent,  12,320  votes.  A  full  Democratio 
State  ticket  was  elected  as  well  as  a  solid  Demo- 
cratic delegation  to  Congress.  Special  efforts 
were  made  in  the  Seventh  District  to  defeat 
Congressman  Burnett,  but  he  was  successful 
over  both  Republican  and  Progressive  candi- 
dates. The  Republican  membership  in  the  State 
Legislature  was  reduced.  George  Huddleston, 
an  attorney  of  Birmingham,  was  elected  member 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  to  sue- 
ceed  Mr.  Underwood. 

In  May  Henry  D.  Clayton,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  tiie  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, was  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
United  States  Judge  for  the  middle  and  north- 
ern districts  of  Alabama.  He  assumed  his  du- 
ties on  May  26,  succeeding  Judge  Thomas  G. 
Jones,  deceased. 

State  Officebs,  1915.  Governor,  Charles 
Henderson;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  E. 
Eilby;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Purifoy;  Au- 
ditor, M.  C.  Allgood;  Attorney-General,  W.  L. 
Martin;  Adjutant-General,  to  be  appointed; 
Treasurer,  W.  L.  Lancaster;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  W.  F.  Feagin;  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
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ricttlture,  J.  A.  Wade;  ex-officio  Commissioner 
of    Insurance,    John    Purifoy — all    Democrats. 

Sttpbeub  Cocbt.  Chief  Justice,  John  C.  An- 
derson; Associate  Justices,  Thomas  C.  McClel- 
lan,  J.  J.  Mayfleld,  A.  D.  Sayre,  Ormond  Sommer- 
ville,  William  H.  Thomas,  and  L.  D.  Oardner; 
Clerk,  Robert  F.  Ligon — all  Democrats. 

State  Lbqislatube,  1915. 
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The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

ALABAMA,  Ukivebsitt  of.  A  State  uni- 
versity for  higher  education,  founded  at  Univer- 
sity, Ala.,  in  1831.  The  students  enrolled  in  all 
departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  numbered  760,  the  faculty  numbering  75. 
There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty 
during  the  year,  and  no  noteworthy  benefactions 
were  received,  the  university  being  supported 
chiefly  by  State  appropriations.  The  annual  in- 
come amounts  to  $166,000.  The  library  con- 
tains 35,000  volumes.  The  president  is  George 
H.  Denny,  LL.D. 

ATiASTTA.  The  year  1014  has  been  fruitful 
in  events  beneficial  to  this  great  Territory. 
There  have  been  materially  increased  outputs  of 
gold  and  silver,  while  copper  has  held  its  own. 
The  fishery  products  exceed  by  26  per  cent  the 
values  of  1013.  Congress  has  treated  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  with  unusual  liberality  and  con- 
sideration, authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $36,- 
000,000  for  a  system  of  railroads,  and  appropri- 
ating more  than  $200,000  for  aids  to  navigation. 
It  also  enacted  laws  which  open  to  the  public 
coal  lands,  so  long  withdrawn  from  general 
entry  or  use,  and  which  now  can  be  utilized 
under  r^pilations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  seal  controversy,  aft«: 
years  of  bitter  discussion,  has  been  thoroughly 
examined  and  studied  by  a  body  of  competent 
and  impartial  investigators,  whose  report  prom- 
ises definite  conclusions. 

Population.  The  Governor  of  Alaska  esti- 
mates that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  3000 
in  the  white  population  since  1013,  raising  it  to 
30,000  in  all.  The  native  population  of  about 
27,000  remains  nearly  stationary. 

Mineral  Pbcocction.  The  advance  report  of 
Jan.  I,  1915,  by  A.  H.  Brooks,  the  Aladcan  ex- 
pert of  the  Geological  Survey,  pves  the  follow- 
ing as  to  the  mineral  yield  of  1014:  The  min- 
eral output  of  Alaska  to  date  aggregates  $268,- 
000,000,  of  which  $248,300,000  was  in  gold,  and 
$10,800,000  in  copper.  The  estimated  value  of 
1914  is  $19,248,000,  as  compared  with  $19,416,- 
000  in  1913,  divided  as  follows:  gold  (1914) 
$16,900,000,  (1913)  $15,626,813;  silver  (1914) 
$191,000,  (1913)  $218,988;  copper  (1014)  20,- 
850,000  pounds,  value  $2,872,000,  (1013)  21,- 
669,963  pounds,  value  $3,367,293;  other  min- 
erals immaterial  changes  from  1913.  Placer  gold 
remains  unchanged  in  values,  (1914)  $10,700,- 
000,  (1913)  $10,680,000,  but  there  were  in- 
creases in  Ruby,  Hot  Springs,  Iditarod,  and 
Seward  Peninsula  districts,  and  marked  decline 
from  Fairbanks,  and  smaller  declines  elsewhere. 
The  Chisana  is  the  only  new  placer  camp  devel- 
oped in  1914,  though  prospects  are  good  in  Healy 
River  and  the  upper  Tolovana.    About  26  gold- 


lode  mines  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  $5,100,- 
000,  as  against  30  mines  and  $4,814,813  in  1913; 
Juneau  remains  the  most  important  camp.  Low 
prices  closed  four  of  the  seven  copper  mines  in 
operation  on  August  1,  when  extensive  develop- 
ments were  in  progress.  Alaska  has  producel 
560  tons  of  tin,  valued  at  $432,000,  of  which  50 
tons  were  obtained,  from  placer  mines  in  1914. 
Some  tin  was  also  product  by  the  lode-tin  mine 
at  Lost  River,  Seward  Peninsula.  Coal  mining 
made  no  progress  awaiting  legislation,  whidi 
came  too  late  to  affect  this  industry.  Only  me 
productive  mine  was  worked,  in  one  of  the  lig- 
nite fields.  One  patent  only  was  issued  in  1913, 
that  to  the  mine  at  Port  Graham.  (For  addi- 
tional information  as  to  coal,  see  Congbessiohal 
Leqislation,  below.)  The  output  of  tin,  mar- 
ble, gypsum,  quicksilver,  coal,  and  petroleum  in 
1914  was  $286,000,  against  $272,242  in  1013. 
Important  advances  in  mining  are  as  follows: 
Dredges  increased  from  39  in  1013  to  44  in 
1914.  In  Southeastern  Alaska  the  Alaska 
Juneau  has  been  added  to  the  Treadwell  group 
in  reaching  a  productive  stage.  In  the  Fur- 
banks  district  75  placer  mines  were  operated, 
employing  1000  men,  the  decreased  output  being 
due  to  increased  cost, — fuel,  etc., — which  forbid 
the  mining  of  low-grade  gravels.  The  produc- 
tive creeks  range  as  follows  in  importance: 
Cleary,  Goldstream,  Dome,  £sther,  Fairbanks, 
and  Vault.  Cheaper  power,  fuel,  and  supplies 
are  hoped  for  with  the  coming  of  a  railway  from 
tide-water.  Abundant  water  raised  the  output 
of  Iditarod  and  Innoko  districts  to  $2,200,000. 
While  open-cut  work  with  steam  scrapers  is 
general,  two  dredges  have  been  installed.  Im- 
portant mining  developments  were  made  on  Can- 
dle and  Moore  Creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Upper 
Tokotna.  The  production  of  Seward  Peninsula 
has  risen  from  $2,500,000  in  1913,  to  $2,700,000 
in  1914;  1200  men  were  engaged  in  summer,  of 
whom  460  were  on  dredges. 

Agbicultdbb.  So  far  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing have  been  successful  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, near  the  larger  cities  and  for  local  mar- 
kets. The  United  States  is  steadily  endeavor- 
ing through  experimental  stations  to  determine 
the  kinds  of  crops,  and  the  special  species,  that 
can  be  profitably  raised  in  the  Territory.  The 
experimental  stations  thus  engaged  are  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  Sitka,  the  central  office,  ap- 
plies its  efforts  to  horticulture,  vegetables, 
nursery  and  orchard  work.  The  pasturage  of 
Kodiak  Island  has  caused  this  station  to  be 
occupied  for  stock  raising — sheep,  dairy  cattle, 
and  breeding  cattle.  The  Rampart  station,  in 
the  Yukon  valley,  not  far  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  has  been  more  or  less  successful  in  the 
experimental  growth  of  grains.  Barley,  oats, 
alfalfa,  and  wheat,  of  selmed  kinds,  are  found 
to  ripen  despite  the  shortness  of  the  summer. 
The  Fairbanks  station,  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  is 
devoted  to  farm  demonstration  for  the  encour- 
agement and  benefit  of  the  many  farmers  in 
the  valley.  Vegetables,  especially  potatoes, 
hardy  grains,  and  pig  raising  are^the  main  lines 
of  work. 

Commerce.  The  value  of  merchandise  ship- 
ments, including  precious  metals  and  copper,  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  United  States,  and  be- 
tween the  Territory  and  foreign  countries  in  the 
fiscal  year  1912-13,  amounted  to  $61,076,692. 
Shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the 
United  States  to  Alaska  showed  an  increase  of 
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$1,749,912  over  the  previoiu  fiscal  year.  There 
waa  an  increase  of  copper  production  of  $296,937 
over  that  of  1913,  and  an  increase  of  $44,268  in 
marble  exports.  A  decrease  in  the  volume  of  ex- 
ports is  shown  over  that  of  the  previous  year 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  gold  production.  The 
total  value  of  merchandise  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  waa 
$29,929,460.  Of  this,  a  value  of  $11,880,140 
was  for  manufactures  ready  for  consumption, 
$4,759,294  was  for  foodstufla,  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured,  and  $1,620,565  was  for  foodstuffs 
in  crude  condition  and  food  animals.  The  ship- 
ments from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  that 
year  amounted  to  $20,394,682,  compared  with 
$23,006,246  in  1913.  Of  the  total  value,  $14,- 
484,424  was  of  foodstuffs,  parti v  or  wholly  man- 
ufactured, chiefly  products  of  the  fisheries.  The 
shipments  of  gold  and  silver  in  1913-14  amount- 
ed to  $12,440,118,  compared  with  $14,707,027  in 
1912-13;  copper  shipped  amoimted  to  26,583,458 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,876,411,  compared  with 
21,466,348  pounds,  valued  at  $3,579,474.  The 
imports  into  the  Territory  from  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1913-14  amounted  to  $567,399,  com- 
pared with  $982,271  the  previous  year.  The 
larger  part  of  this  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  exports  to  foreign  countries,  the 
greater  part  to  Canada,  amounted  to  $1,090,763, 
compared  with  $1,452,646  in  1912-13.  The  vol- 
ume of  shipments  to  and  from  Alaska  mate- 
rially increased  in  value  during  1914.  The  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
Nov.  30,  1014,  exceeded  those  for  the  same 
montiis  in  1913  by  $2,664,821,  of  which  amount 
$2,148,425  was  in  gold  and  silver  bullion.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  in  1914  the  liquors 
shipped  to  Alaska  decreased  in  value  by  $93,633, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

FiSHiBiES.  The  value  of  the  fishery  products 
tram  Alaska,  including  aquatic  furs,  whales,  etc., 
approximate  that  of  minerals.  While  statistics 
are  lacking  for  the  complete  year  of  1914,  there 
are  sufficient  data  to  show  an  advance  of  25  per 
cent  over  that  of  1913.  For  the  eleven  months, 
January  to  November,  inclusive,  the  value  of 
fishery  products  exported  from  Alaska  are  as 
follows:  1912,  $16,322,135;  1913,  $15,180,633; 
1914,  $19,027,970.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
salmon  fishery,  which  from  1868  to  1913,  inclu- 
sive, produced  values  of  $155,041,769,  being  96 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  small 
fish  for  that  period.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that 
the  safanon  catch  of  1914  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  tiie  shipments  from  Janu- 
ary to  November,  inclusive,  being  $18,187,509, 
as  against  $14,190,776  for  1913,  and  $15,867,696 
for  1912.  The  increase  in  1914  is  mainly  due  to 
the  very  large  pack  of  red  salmon  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  region.  In  central  Alaska  the  run  of  pink 
■almon  was  particularly  noteworthy,  while  in 
southeastern  Alaska  the  run  of  pink  salmon  and 
of  chum  were  light.  Unusually  large  shipments 
of  fresh  salmon  were  made  from  southeastern 
Alaska,  the  standard  king  salmon  being  supple- 
mented by  other  species.  Cod,  herring,  and  hali- 
but fishing  have  been  somewhat  less  productive 
owing  to  war  conditions.  An  additional  whaling 
station  is  now  operated  in  Alaska,  one  in  south- 
east Alaska,  and  the  other  near  Uminak  Pass. 

In  the  calendar  year  1913  there  were  21,721 
PCTsons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  industry; 
these  included  11,892  whites,  4164  natives,  2061 
Chinese^  1603  Japanese,  and  1911  miscellaneoua, 
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including  Filipinos,  Koreans,  Mexicans,  and 
others.  There  was  a  decline  of  2642  persons  in 
the  total  number  employed  in  1913,  as  compared 
with  1912,  which  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  fishing  establishments  were  not  op- 
erated. The  total  investment  in  the  fisheries  of 
the  Territory  in  1913  was  $37,047,205,  a  decline 
of  $1,216,152  from  1912.  During  1913  there 
were  42  salmon  canneries  operated  in  southeast 
Alaska,  9  less  than  in  1912;  14  in  central 
Alaska;  and  23  in  western  Alaska. 

National  Forests  and  Eouesteaob.  There 
are  two  national  forests  in  Alaska,  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  southeastern  part,  and 
Chugach  National  Forest  in  the  southwestern 
section.  Of  these  Tongass  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  total  receipts  from  these  for- 
ests for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  were  $58,781, 
and  the  total  cost  of  administration  was  $38,763. 
There  were  cut  from  the  forests  43,766,712  board 
feet  of  timber.  All  persons  living  on  or  near  the 
national  forests  are  permitted  to  take  free  of 
charge  all  the  wood  they  need  for  their  own  do- 
mestic purposes.  Timber  needed  by  prospectors 
in  the  actual  developments  of  their  claims,  prior 
to  reaching  the  shipping  stage,  is  also  free  of 
charge.  The  number  of  homesteads  surveyed 
during  the  year  was  36,  and  the  total  number  of 
timber  sales  was  348. 

Fobs  and  Fub-beabino  Animals.  The  value 
of  aauatic  furs  and  skins  to  include  1912  aggre- 
gated $63,665,782,  of  which  the  fur-seal  values 
amounted  to  $60,993,911.  The  fur  shipments  for 
1913  were  valued  at  $762,193,  which  will  be 
somewhat  exceeded  in  I9I4  as  the  shipments  to 
include  Novonber  30  are  $7000  larger  than  in 
1913.  The  number  of  fur-seal  skins  from  ani- 
mals killed  for  food  approximate  2500  in  1914. 
The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  force  on  Jan.  1,  1915,  for  the  protection  of 
fur-bearing  animals  were  as  follows:  Killing 
prohibited  for  fur-seal  until  1917,  beaver  tmtil 
1918,  sea-otter  until  1920,  land-otter  (Afognak 
reservation)  until  Nov.  16,  1915,  foxes  (Afog- 
nak) until  Nov.  16,  1918.  Mink,  land-otter, 
marten,  weasel,  muskrat,  lynx,  and  fox  are  pro- 
tected during  the  breeding  season, — generally 
from  April  to  November.  Black  bear,  wolf, 
wolverine,  squirrel,  and  hare  may  be  killed  in 
any  season.  The  use  of  poison  is  prohibited,  as 
well  as  the  barter  or  possession  of  an  unprime 
skin  of  any  fur-bearing  animal.  Fox  farming 
is  being  gradually  extended  to  suitable  islands, 
which  are  now  leased  under  advertisement  by 
the  United  States  for  exclusive  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Fwr  BeaU.  The  North  Pacific  Sealing  Conven- 
tion of  July  7,  1911,  prohibiting  pelagic  sealing 
continues  in  force  and  has  been  efficiently  en- 
forced, as  well  as  the  act  of  Aug.  24,  1012,  for  a 
close  season  until  1917.  The  natives  of  the  Prib- 
ilof  Islands  kill  enough  for  food.  Measures  have 
been  taken  definitely  to  settle  the  prolonged 
and  bitter  controversy  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  preserving  and  utilizing  the  Alaskan  seal 
herds.  In  January,  1914,  the  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  recommended  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject  by  three  recognized  experts,  not 
previously  identified  with  fur-seal  matters.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  caused  to  be  appointed 
as  such  investigators  the  three  following:  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Preble,  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey, nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
Mr.  WiUred  H.  Osgood,  Field  Museum  of  Nat- 
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Ural  Hifltoiy,  Chicago,  nominated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 
Professor  Georee  H.  Parker,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, nominated  by  the  National  Academy '  of 
Seiences.  These  officials  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  seal  islands  and  their  full 
report  on  the  seal  herd,  now  in  preparation, 
will  be  submitted  early  in  1916.  A  careful  cen- 
sus was  made  of  the  seal  herds  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  number  has 
materially  increased  since  previous  census, 
which  showed  216,940  in  1912  and  268,306  in 
1013. 

Rkirdekb.  The  reindeer  industry  has  in 
20  years  made  the  natives  inhabiting  the  coas- 
tal regions  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  a  comparatively  civilized  and  thrifty 
people.  They  have  by  their  herds  assured  sup- 
port for  themselves  and  opportunity  to  acquire 
wealth  by  the  sale  of  meat  and  skins.  During 
1912-13  nine  new  herds  were  established.  On 
June  30,  1913,  there  were  47,266  reindeer  in  the 
63  Alaska  herds,  or  a  net  increase  of  23  per 
cent  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  deer 
owned  by  the  natives  has  increased  from  6406 
in  1907,  to  30,632  (66  per  cent  of  all)  in  1913. 
The  total  number  on  June  30,  1914,  was  approxi- 
matoly  60,000.  The  original  cost  and  subse- 
quent care  of  the  herds  to  1013  amounted  to 
$297,000,  while  the  value  and  income  in  1013 
was  estimated  to  be  $1,463,171. 

Eddoatton.  In  1914  there  were  27  schools 
for  whito  children  outside  of  incorporated  towns, 
and  these  employed  38  teachers  and  had  a  total 
enrollment  of  941.  There  are  a  number  of  com- 
munities which  are  denied  the  privilege  of  edu- 
cating their  children  because  of  an  insufficient 
number  of  school  age  to  entitle  them  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  as  the  existing  law  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  at  least  20  white  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  a  community,  outside  of 
incorporated  towns,  before  a  school  can  be  au- 
thorized. The  law  also  limits  the  amount 
which  may  be  expended  in  the  construction  of 
a  school  building  to  $1000,  which  was  frequently 
found  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost.  The 
school  attendance  is  regulated  by  a  compulsory 
education  law  enacted  by  the  territorial  legis- 
lature at  its  first  session  in  1913.  This  law  ap- 
plies to  white  children  and  those  of  mixed 
blood  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  living  civi- 
lized lives  in  the  Territory,  and  residing  within 
two  miles  of  any  school  outside  of  incorporated 
towns.  Similar  provision  was  made  for  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  native  children  and  chil- 
dren of  mixed  blood  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
16,  not  living  civilized  lives,  where  such  chil- 
dren reside  within  one  mile  from  the  United 
States  Public  School.  The  schools  in  incorpor- 
ated towns  are  supported  by  local  taxation. 
Equally  Important,  and  even  more  comprehen- 
sive and  extensive  is  the  work  of  the  Alaskan 
Bureau  of  Education,  which  maintains  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  schools  in  77  vil- 
lages, with  an  enrollment  of  3663  native  pupils, 
and  an  aggregate  force  of  132  officials,  teachers, 
nurses,  doctors,  ete.  Teachers  are  required  to 
promote  the  moral,  physical,  mental,  and  indus- 
trial welfare  of  the  native  adulte  as  well  as 
children.  Carpentry,  cooking,  laundering,  sew- 
ing, gardening,  and  sanitation  are  given  special 
attention.  Medical  care  is  also  exercised  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  during  1914  utilized  seven  hos- 
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pltals  aad  treated  nearly  4000  cases.  The  eco- 
nomic C(Hidition8  have  been  improved  by  the  es- 
tablifdimait  of  cooperative  stores  for  the  natives 
at  Gambell,  Wales,  Hydaburg,  and  at  the  re- 
mote isle  of  Atka.  The  Bureau  also  fosters  the 
plan  of  concentrating  colonies  of  selected  natives 
on  reservEilions,  near  good  fishing  and  hunting 
grounds,  where  they  will  be  removed  from  white 
settlements  and  learn  methods  of  self-govern- 
ment, cooperative  work,  ete.  Such  native  com- 
munities have  lately  been  established  of  Haidas 
at  Hydaburg,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  of  KJu- 
kans  in  the  valley  of  the  Chilka,  and  of  Kla- 
wocks  in  Tongas  forest;  marked  improvement 
of  these  villages  is  noted  in  1914.  The  Duncan 
colony  of  Metlakahtlas,  on  Annete  Island,  has 
been  materially  benefited  by  the  establishment 
of  a  school  in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14.  The  day 
school  has  120  enrolled  pupils,  and  the  night 
school  about  30:  the  Indians  contribute  $250 
towards  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

Tbanspobtation.  The  railway  systems  re- 
main unchanged  at  466  miles,  of  which  only  201 
were  operated  during  1914, — the  White  Pass  and 
Yukon,  the  Tanana,  and  the  Copper  River  and 
Northwestern  Railroads.  Surveys  have  been 
made  for  the  government  railroad,  authorized 
by  the  act  of  March  12,  1914,  which  is  elsewhere 
considered.  While  railroads  are  essential  to_  the 
development  of  great  industrial  enterprises, 
roads  and  trails  are  absolutely  indispensable  to 
daily  life  and  for  the  advancement  of  mining, 
the  principal  resource  of  the  Territory.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners,  under  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson, has  completed  up  to  June  30,  1914,  an 
aggregate  of  4298  miles  of  roads,  ete.,  divided 
as  follows:  870  miles  of  wagon  roads,  618  miles 
of  winter  sled-roads,  1810  miles  of  regular  pack 
trails,  and  1000  miles  or  more  of  flagged  winter 
trails.  A  wagon  road  permits  stage  travel  from 
Valdez  to  Fairbanks,  whence  by  sled  roads  Cir- 
cle and  Fort  Gibbon  on  the  Yukon  River  are 
comfortably  and  speedily  reached  in  winter. 
Pack  trails  extend  as  far  north  as  Candle  on 
Kotzebne  Sound,  to  the  valley  of  the  upper  Koy- 
ukuk,  and  beyond  Fort  Yukon. 

Telegbaphs.  The  military  cable,  wireless 
and  land-line  system  extends  from  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  Nome,  Sitka,  Skagway,  Fair- 
banks, Juneau,  Ketehikan,  and  other  points, 
enabling  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  efforto  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Postmaster  General  to  secure 
authority  of  Congress  for  the  transfer  of  this 
system  to  his  department  have  been  so  far 
fruitless,  although  the  War  Department  ap- 
proves of  such  action.  The  following  impor- 
tant radio  (wireless)  stations  are  maintained 
in  addition  to  the  cables  and  land-lines:  V.  9. 
Army;  Circle,  Fairbanks,  Fort  Egbert,  Fort 
Gibbon,  Nome,  Nulato,  and  St.  Michael.  D.  8. 
Navy;  Cordova,  Dutch  Harbor,  Kodiak,  St 
Paul  (Pribilof  Islands),  Sitka,  and  Unalga. 
Commercial;  Iditarod,  Juneau,  Karluk,  Haller- 
ville,  Ketehikan,  Naknek  and  Nushagak.  A 
commercial  network  of  telephone  lines  on 
Seward  Peninsula  brings  Candle  and  Deering 
on  Kotzebue  Sound  into  the  general  telegraphic 
system. 

Ants  TO  Navigation.  The  Alaskan  waters  are 
largely  uncharted,  and  until  recent  years  the 
dangers  of  navigation  were  still  further  en- 
hanced by  the  absence  of  aids  to  ship-masters 
in  the  way  of  lights,  fog-signals,  eto.    The  num- 
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ber  of  lights  was  increased  by  16  dttring  the 
past  year,  making  the  aogregate  number  on 
June  30,  1914,  108,  of  which  71  had  been  in- 
stalled between  lOII  and  1914.  There  are  now 
319  aids  in  all,  of  which  10  are  fog-signals,  167 
buoys,  and  44  day  marks.  Work  is  progress- 
ing OB  the  establishment  of  a  light  and  fog- 
signal  at  or  near  Cape  St.  Elias,  for  which  the 
sum  of  $115,000  was  appropriated  by  tiie  act 
of  Oct.  22,  1913.  The  sundry  ciTil  act  approved 
Aug.  1,  1914,  appropriated  $60,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  existing  aids  to  navigation  in 
Alaskan  waters,  which  are  now  in  progress  of 
installation  in  the  form  of  lights,  fog^signals, 
etc. 

CoNOBESBiONAL  LEGISLATION.  The  Sixty- 
third  Congress  enacted  into  law  two  very  im- 
portant measures  intended  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions which  for  years  have  prevented  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Territory.  The 
Srst  of  these  measures  provided  for  a  govern- 
ment owned  railroad  and  the  second  made  pro- 
riaion  for  utilizing  the  coal  deposits.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  former  measure  was  due  largely  to 
the  exertions  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ikne. 
In  June,  1913,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories  to  the  impor- 
tance of  railways  in  the  development  of  re- 
sources in  Alaska,  and  shortly  after  began  the 
preparation  of  a  bill  making  provision  for  the 
construction  of  a  government  owned  railroad. 
In  a  previous  year  the  President  had  appointed 
a  railroad  committee  consisting  of  Major  Jay  J. 
Morrow,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  Army;  Alfred 
H.  Brooks,  g^logist  in  charge  of  Alaskan  sur- 
veys; Leonard  Mi  Cox,  civil  engineer;  and  Col- 
lin Macrae  IngersoU.  The  commission  was  au- 
thorized to  conduct  an  examination  into  the 
transportation  question  in  the  Territory;  to  ex- 
amine railroad  routes  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
coal  fields  and  to  the  interior,  and  navigable 
waterways;  to  secure  surveys  and  other  in- 
formation with  respect  to  railroads,  including 
cost  of  construction  and  operation;  to  obtain 
information  in  respect  to  the  coal  fields  and 
their  proximity  to  railroad  routes;  and  to  make 
report  thereon  to  Congress,  together  with  their 
conclusions  and  recommendations  in  respect  to 
the  best  and  most  available  routes  for  railroads 
in  Alaska.  This  commission  at  once  began 
work,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  its  investiga- 
tions, congressional  action  followed.  The  Act 
of  Congress,  March  12,  1914,  provides  for  an 
appropriation  of  $36,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  1000  miles  of  railroad  and  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  existing  lines.  The  government  may 
operate  or  lease  the  roads,  which  are  to  ex- 
tend from  the  harbors  on  the  southern  coast  to 
the  navigable  waters  and  agricultural  lands  of 
the  interior  and  also  to  the  coal  fields.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint  officers  and 
agents,  and  in  general  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  road.  He  is  also 
given  power  to  utilize  machinery  no  longer 
needed  for  the  Panama  Canal  if  he  deemed  it 
advisable.  In  May,  1914,  President  Wilson  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  locate  the  projected 
railroads  and  superintend  their  construction. 
This  commission  includes  Lieut.  Frederick 
Mears,  of  the  Navy;  William  C.  Edes,  and 
Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  Preparations  were  made  b^  the 
I'.  S.  Geological  Survey  to  send  11  parties  to 
make  investigations  as  to  the  mineral  resources 
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of  the  Territory.  These  parlies  will  visit  all 
the  known  and  unknowji  regions  and  their  in- 
quiries will  relate  in  part  to  the  location  of 
the  railroad  lines. 

The  act  of  Oct.  20^  1914  provides  for  the  util- 
izing of  coal  lands.  By  its  main  features,  all 
coal  lands  are  to  be  surveyed,  and  of  them  tiiere 
are  to  be  reserved  for  the  United  States  not  ex- 
ceeding 6120  acres  of  the  Bering  River  field, 
7680  acres  of  the  Mantanuska  field,  and  one-half 
of  other  coal  lands.  Unreserved  coal  lands  may 
be  leased  to  adult  citizens,  or  American  corpora- 
tions, in  40-acre  blocks,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggr^rate  2560  acres,  for  50  years,  with  oppor- 
tunity of  renewal.  Royalties  for  coal  mined 
are  to  be  not  less  than  two  cents  a  ton,  and 
land  rentals  varying  from  26  cents  to  $1  per 
acre  annually,  chargeable  against  royalties  for 
the  year.  Rentals  and  royalties,  together  with 
profits  from  government  mines  are  to  be  used 
for  the  improvement  of  Alaska,  the  residue  to 
be  turned  into  the  Alaskan  Fund.  For  domes- 
tie  needs  free  licenses  are  guaranteed,  without 
royalties,  for  not  more  than  10  acres  of  coal 
land.  Provisions  are  made  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  miners, 
and  against  waste,  carelessness,  overcharging, 
and  subletting. 

Coal  Pebmits.  Temporary  regulations  for 
the  issuance  of  permits  for  the  free  use  of  coal 
in  the  unreserved  public  lands  of  Alaska  were 
promulgated  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Lands  on  Dec.  30,  1914,  the  coal  fields  of 
Bering  River  and  Mantanuska  being  specially 
reserved  for  the  present.  Adult  citizens  and 
American  corporations, — railroads  and  common 
carriers  excepted, — may  mine  coal  for  use  and 
for  sale.  Permits  are  for  two  years,  subject  to 
renewal ;  they  cover  10  acres  of  coal  lands  which 
shall  have  been  previously  marked  by  the  appli- 
cant with  substantial  monuments.  Coal  thus 
mined  must  be  sold  for  a  reasonable  price,  cov- 
ering expense  of  mining,  etc.  The  regulations 
are  of  a  temporary  character  under  Section  10 
of  the  act  of  Oct.  20,  1914,  pending  the  prepara- 
tion of  permanent  regulations. 

ALASKAK-CANADIAN  BOTTNDABT.  The 
demarcation  of  the  entire  boundary  line  between 
Alaska  and  Canada  was  completed  in  1914  under 
the  direction  of  a  Joint  commission  composed  of 
O.  H.  Tittmann,  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  W.  F. 
King,  the  Dominion  Astronomer  of  Canada. 

The  boundary  of  Southeastern  Alaska  was  de- 
limited in  conformity  with  the  award  of  the 
London  Tribunal  of  1903,  uid  with  the  agree- 
ment of  1906  in  regard  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  line.  The  water  boundary  from  the  south- 
ernmost end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  eastward 
and  through  Portland  Canal,  and  to  its  head, 
was  carefully  established  and  defined  by  refer- 
ence monuments  on  shore.  The  deflection  points 
on  the  land  boundary  were  trigonometrically  de- 
termined. The  river  crossings  and  passes,  and 
many  other  points  were  monumented,  and  the 
whole  region  along  the  land  boundary  was 
mapped  either  photo-topographicallv  or,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  streams,  with  the  plane  table. 

The  delimitation  of  the  one  hundred. and  forty- 
first  meridian  was  effected  under  the  treaty  of 
1906.  Starting  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  highest  peak  of  Mount  St.  Elias  the 
boundary  line  runs  north  for  646  miles  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.    A  trigonometric  and  topographic 
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survey  covering  a  width  of  2.6  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  boundary  was  made,  and  it  was 
marked  with  aluminum-bronze  monuments.  The 
work  involved  hardships  and  the  overcoming  of 
many  difficulties.  Prior  to  the  survey,  the  Arc- 
tic end  of  the  boundary  was  practically  unknown, 
and  the  region  for  70  miles  north  of  Mount  iSt. 
Eliaa,  except  as  seen  by  Abruzzi  and  Kussell 
from  that  mountain,  was  unexplored.  A  large 
part  of  the  glacial  area  of  this  boundary  lies 
at  elevations  from  6000  to  15,000  feet  and  was 
mapped  by  photography.  The  final  marking  of 
this  boundary  is  an  important  event  as  it  re- 
moves all  sources  of  international  dispute,  which 
might  arise  from  lack  of  such  a  demarcation. 
The  maps  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
meridian  area  are  now  being  printed,  and  those 
of  Southeastern  Alaska  are  in  course  of  compila- 
tion. 

AIiBANTA.  Formerly  a  Turkish  possession; 
created  an  independent  state  by  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  London  May  30,  1913.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  28,000  kilometers,  carry- 
ing 800,000  inhabitants.  Scutari  has  about 
30,000   inhabitants. 

HiSTOBT.  The  Embassadorial  Conference 
agreed  Dec.  20,  1912,  to  the  principle  of  Al- 
banian autonomy,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1913  it  had  become  pretty  generally  known 
that  the  Powers  had  settled  upon  the  Protes- 
tant German  Prince  William  of  Wied,  a  relative 
of  the  Queen  of  Rumania  (Carmen  Sylva),  to 
be  the  first  prince  of  the  independent  principal- 
ity of  Albania.  Early  in  1914  Prince  William 
paid  brief  visits  to  Vienna,  Rome,  London,  Ber- 
lin, Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  hope, 
it  was  believed,  of  inducing  the  Powers  to  guar- 
antee him  a  loan  of  $15,000,000.  He  was  able 
to  secure  only  an  advance  of  $2,000,000  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  the  two  Powers 
which  had  insisted  upon  the  creation  of  Al- 
bania; but  this  amount  appeared  to  be  satis- 
factory, for  Prince  William  graciously  accepted 
the  crown  ofl'ered  him  on  Feb.  23,  1914,  by  a 
delegation  led  by  Essad  Pasha.  Meanwhile, 
the  International  Commission  of  Control,  which 
was  to  assist  and  superintend  the  pacification 
of  Albania,  had  met  on  Dec.  16,  1913,  at  Av- 
lona,  and  had  received  the  submission  of  Ismail 
Kemal  Bey's  provisional  government  in  Janu- 
ary, and,  somewhat  later,  the  resignation  of 
Essad  Pasha.  On  January  6  an  expedition  of 
200  Turkish  adventurers,  led  by  Bekir  Agha, 
had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Albania, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  stirring  up  trouble 
and  with  the  suspected  intention  of  proclaim- 
ing Izzet  Pasha  (a  prominent  Turkish  general, 
statesman,  and  diplomat)  as  prince  of  Albania. 
The  expedition  was  a  ludicrous  failure,  and  its 
officers  were  court-martialed  while  the  common 
soldiers  were  deported.  In  this  fashion  Ismail 
Kemal  Bey,  Essad  Pasha,  and  the  Turkish  fili- 
busterers  had  been  disposed  of,  clearing  the 
way  for  the  spectacular  arrival  of  William  of 
Wied  on  March  7,  1914,  at  Durazzo,  which  had 
been  selected  as  the  capital. 

As  the  founder  of  the  first  Albanian  dynasty, 
the  prince  took  the  name  William  I;  in  the 
European  )>re8S  he  speedily  became  known  as 
"the  Mpret"  (the  Albanian  word  for  prince). 
A  few  days  after  his  accession,  William  issued 
a  proclamation  to  his  people,  and  installed  a 
ministry  (March  17),  constituted  as  follows: 
grand    vizier,    Turkhan     Pasha;     war,    Essad 
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Pasha;  interior,  Prenk  Bib  Doda;  justice,  Anz 
Pasha;  education.  Dr.  Tertulli  Bey;  agricul- 
ture, Assan  Bey  Pristina.  The  grand  vizier 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  statesman  of  wide 
experience  and  considerable  ability;  his  col- 
leagues in  the  departments  of  war  and  the  in- 
terior were  selected  for  their  powerful  influence 
respectively  with  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  elements  in  Albania.  Essad 
Pasha,  however,  proved  himself  to  be  a  most 
unruly  cabinet  officer.  He  was  so  strongly  sus- 
pected of  fomenting  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment, that  on  May  19  he  was  arrested  by 
the  gendarmerie,  after  an  exchange  of  shots, 
and  deported  to  Brindisi,  Italy.  Essad's  flight 
occasioned  a  cabinet  crisis,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  cabinet  under  Turkhan 
Pasha,  as  follows:  grand  vizier  and  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Turkhan  Pasha;  minister  of  the 
interior,  Akif  Pasha;  finance,  Philip  Nogga; 
justice,  Mufld  Bey  Libohova;  public  works  and 
posts,  Midhat  Bey  Frasheri;  education.  Dr. 
Tertulli  Bey;  agriculture,  Abdi  Bey  Toptani. 

During  the  months  of  February,  March, 
April,  and  May,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  Du- 
razzo government  was  with  the  Oreek-speaking 
inhabitants  of  northern  Epirus.  An  interna- 
tional commission,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  in 
1913  assigned  to  Albania  the  districts  of  Tep- 
eleni,  Argyrocastro,  Kolonia,  Premetti,  and 
Leskoirk,  in  the  face  of  energetic  opposition. 
The  Greek-speaking  inhabitante  of  tiiese  dis- 
tricts of  Epirus,  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Zographos  (a  former  foreign  minister  of 
Greece)  on  Feb.  28,  1914,  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  resisting  incorporation  into  Albania. 
At  Argyrocastro  they  established  a  provisional 
government,  defying  the  Albanian  gendarmerie, 
and  successfully  meeting  force  with  force.  The 
Powers,  appealed  to  by  the  Albanian  govern- 
ment, remonstrated  with  the  Greek  Government 
for  its  presumed  encouragement  of  the  Epirote 
insurrection,  and  for  its  delay  in  withdrawing 
the  Greek  troops  from  Southern  Albania.  In 
reply,  the  Greek  government  testified  to  "the 
grief  which  she  (Greece)  feels  to  have  to  sepa- 
rate herself  from  regions  Greek  in  culture  and 
national  consciousness  since  thousands  of  years, 
and  from  Greek  populations  which  after  so 
many  centuries  have  just  welcomed  tiieir  na- 
tional reSstablishment  with  an  unconquerable 
sentiment  of  patriotism."  Greece  secured  a 
slight  "rectification"  of  the  frontier  in  the 
Argyrocastro  region;  as  for  the  rest  Greece 
agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops  and  offer  no  re- 
sistance, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Powers'  wishes  regarding  South- 
em  Albania.  On  the  basis  of  this  arrangement 
the  Powers  on  May  7  intervened  to  bring  about 
an  armistice  in  the  Epirote  insurrection,  and 
ten  days  later  representatives  of  the  Epirotes 
and  of  the  International  Commission  reached 
an  agreement  at  Corfu,  according  to  which  the 
rebels  were  to  receive  full  amnesty,  the  Greek- 
speaking  Epirotes  were  to  have  satisfactory 
safeguards  for  their  language  and  religion,  and 
the  districts  of  Koritza  and  Argyrocastro  were 
to  be  granted  a  considerable  measure  of  aelf- 
govemment  with  Christian  governors  and  elec- 
tive councils. 

While  the  Mpret  was  congratulating  himself 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  Epirote  question,  he 
was  suddenly  confronted  with  a  more  serious 
danger.    Essad  Pasha  while  holding  the  port- 
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folio  of  the  interior  had  been  secretly  stirring 
up  rnsarrection  among  the  Mohammedan  sulP 
jecta  of  the  ttpret.  The  traitorous  minister 
was  exiled,  as  we  have  already  noted,  on  May 
19;  but  the  Moslem  insurrection  was  not  thus 
to  be  averted.  In  formidable  numbers  the  Mos- 
lem insurgents  approached  Durazzo.  For  ■  mo- 
ment William  lost  courage  and  took  refuge  on 
the  convenient  Italian  warship  Miturata,  May 
23;  he  returned  to  his  capital,  however,  with  a 
Arm  determination  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 
On  June  IS  the  insurgents  attempted  to  carry 
the  city  by  storm,  only  to  be  repulsed  by  the 
loyal  garrison  and  the  Austrian  guns  of  the 
palace.  The  defenders  of  Durazzo  lost  35 
wounded  and  2  killed,  including  the  Dutch  of- 
ficer. Colonel  Thomson,  who  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Albanian  Gendarmerie.  Through- 
out July  the  Mpret's  situation  continued  to 
grow  more  uncomfortable,  as  the  Powers  neg- 
lected to  furnish  him  with  financial  or  military 
aid,  and  the  insurgents  besi^ng  Durazzo 
clamored  for  his  abdication.  For  a  time  hope 
was  entertained  that  Rumania  would  be  au- 
thorized as  the  mandatory  of  the  Powers  to 
quell  the  rebellion. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  and  the  re- 
sulting inability  of  the  "concert  of  the  Powers" 
to    come  to   William's  support,  spelled   success 
for  the  insurrection.     Shortly  after  the  Powers 
withdrew  their  forces  from  Scutari,  it  was  re- 
ported   that   the   insurgents   had   occupied   Av- 
lona  and  were  overrunning  all  Central  Albania. 
On  Sq>tember  3  William  fled  the  country,  leav- 
ing  behind  him  a  proclamation,   assuring  the 
Albanians  that  although  it  was  at  present  ex- 
pedient for  him  to  leave  his  realm,  he  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  his  task;  "whether  far 
or   near,"  he  declared,   "I   shall  have  only  one 
thought-— that  of  working  for  the  prosperity  of 
the   noble,   chivalrous   Albanian   country.     Dur- 
ing  my  absence  the   International   Commission 
of    Control    will    assure    a    ^vernment."    The 
International    Commission    did    not    even    at- 
tempt    to     govern     the     country.     The     rebel 
Moslem    forces    easily     captured    the     capital 
and    elected    Prince    Mohammed    Burham    Ed- 
din    Effendi,   the    fourth    son   of   the   ex-sultan 
Abdul   Eamid,   to   be  prince   of  Albania   under 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.     The  real  power  in 
Albania,  however — for  Mohammed  Burham  Ed- 
din    Effendi    was   not   in    Albania   at    all — ^was 
Essad  Pasha,  the  exiled  minister  of  war,  who 
t        had  returned   to   lead   the  Moslem   forces,   and 
e        was  installed  as  grand  vizier.     Now  again  the. 
Epirote    question    was    raised,    for    the    Greek 
Christians  in  Northern  Epirus  would  never  sub- 
mit to  a  Moslem  government.     Anarchy  reigned 
in  the  south  of  Albania,  and  in  the  central  and 
northern  portions  the  condition  was  most  seri- 
ous on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food.    No  one 
.         was  much  surprised,  consequently,  when  Greek 
■         troops  again,  late  in  October,  occupied  North- 
i         em  Epirus,  and  simultaneously  Italy  sent  an  ex- 
i        pedition  to  Avlona.     M.  Venizelos,  on  the  part 
I,        of  the   Greek   government,    disclaimed   anv    in- 
tention of  regaining  part  of  Southern  Albania 
({.«.,  certain  districts  of  Northern  Epirus)   for 
•        Greece;  and  the  action  of  the  two  coimtries  was 
explained  as  a  simple  police  measure,  designed 
to  maintain  order  and   to  relieve  some  of  the 
misery  of  the  starving  Albanians.    In  December 
a  counter-revolution  threatened  to  destroy  the 
power  of  Essad  Pasha,  and  furnished  Italy  with 
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an  occasion  for  occupying  Avlona  in  force,  De- 
cember 26. 

More  of  interest  than  of  importance  attached 
to  the  picturesque  escapades  of  George  Fred  Wil- 
liams, formerly  United  States  minister  at  Atii- 
ens,  who  was  relieved  of  his  diplomatic  post 
after  having  provoked  a  storm  of  sarcastic  criti- 
cism by  his  very  tmdiplomatic  comments  on  the 
Albanian  situation.  From  Athens,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams journeyed  to  Epirus,  fearless  in  his  con- 
viction that  by  organizing  a  cantonal  form  of 
government  he  could  solve  the  Albanian  prob- 
lem. Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Williams  informed  the  Press  that  the  Albanians 
would  gladly  have  made  him  their  ruler. 

ALBEST,  EliiTO  of  Beloiuk.  See  Belgtdu 
and  Fbakce,  under  section  HUtoty;  and  Wab  or 
THE  Nations,  paatim. 

AIiBESTA.  A  province  (since  Sept.  1,  190S) 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  includes  the 
former  district  of  Alberta,  the  western  part  of 
Athabasca,  and  a  strip  of  Assiniboia  and  Sas- 
katchewan. The  capital  is-  Edmonton.  Area, 
256,285  square  miles,  with  (1911)  374,663  in- 
habitants. The  population  has  increased  rap- 
idly from  72,841  in  1901 — an  increase  of  413.1 
per  cent.  Free  homesteads  are  available  for 
thousands  of  settlers.  Edmonton  had,  in  1911, 
24,900  inhabitants;  Calgary,  43,704;  Letii- 
bridge,  8060;  Medicine  Hat,  5608;  Strathcona, 
5679,  but  the  population  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  census  was  taken.  During  1014  there 
were  nearly  1000  miles  of  new  railway  put  into 
operation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  total 
mileage  was  4250,  having  doubled  in  amoimt 
since  Dec.  31,  1911.  The  provincial  government 
is  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by  the 
governor-general  of  Canada;  he  acts  through  an 
executive  council,  or  responsible  ministry,  of 
eight  members.  There  is  a  unicameral  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  56  members  directly  electS  for 
five  years.  The  lieutenant-governor  in  1914  was 
George  Hedley  Vicars  Bulyea,  appointed  Sept. 
1,  1905.  Premier  1914,  A.  L.  Sifton.  See 
Canada. 

ALCOHOL.  Hie  campaign  Mainst  alcohol, 
waged  of  late  years  in  various  European  coun- 
tries, was  brought  sharply  to  a  focus  by  the  Eu- 
ropean war  of  1914.  The  conditions  under 
which  modem  warfare  is  waged  necessitate  strict 
discipline,  efficiency,  endurance,  and  self-restraint 
on  the  part  of  boUi  officers  and  men,  and  it  was 
suddenly  realized  that  habitual  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  beverages  precluded  these  require- 
ments. In  Germany  strict  orders  were  issued 
when  the  army  was  mobilized  against  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  to  the  troops  alcohol  in  any 
form.  In  France  the  Parisian  prefect  of  police 
forbade  the  sale  of  absinthe  during  mobilization, 
a  measure  followed  by  prefects  ot  several  other 
departments.  Finally  the  sale  of  absinthe  was 
forbidden  throughout  all  France  by  order  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  In  Morocco  the  evil 
consequence  of  furnishing  alcohol  to  the  natives 
became  so  apparent  that  the  absolute  interdic- 
tion of  absinthe  to  Europeans  as  well  as  natives 
had  to  be  enforced.  A  decree  of  the  Sultan  was 
issued  prohibiting  the  importation,  manufacture, 
circulation,  or  sale  of  absinthe  and  similar  prod- 
ucts in  the  French  portion  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept 1^  pharmacists  or  for  municipal  purposes. 
Heavy  penalties  were  enforced  against  viola- 
tions of  this  decree.  Vodka,  the  favorite  alco- 
holic beverage  of  the  Russians,  and  the  cause 
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of  much  poverty  and  wretchedness  among  them, 
came  under  the  government  ban  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Not  only  in  the  armv,  Dut 
throughout  the  whole  of  Russia  the  manufacture 
of  vodka  was  stopped  and  the  reported  results 
tax  the  credulity  of  the  hearer.  Bank  savings 
are  said  to  be  greatly  increased,  artisans  work 
a  day  or  two  more  per  week,  wretched  villages 
have  taken  on  the  appearance  of  thrift,  food  and 
clothes  are  plentiful,  and  petty  crimes  of  all 
sorts  are  rapidly  diminishing.  The  last  appeal 
against  Russia's  prohibition  decree  failnl  in 
December.  Sven  beer  and  light  wines  were 
banned,  subject  to  authorization  by  local  city 
councils.  In  Oreat  Britain  less  drastic  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted,  but  general  sobriety  and 
the  early  closing  of  liquor  &ops  have  been  the 
rule. 

In  the  early  part  of  1914  alcoholic  beverages 
were  entirely  abolished  in  the  United  States 
navy  under  an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  This  order  reads,  "The  use  or  in- 
troduction, for  drinking  purposes,  of  alcoholic 
liquors  on  board  any  naval  vessels,  or  within 
any  naval  yard  or  station,  is  strictly  prohibited, 
and  commanding  officers  will  be  held  directly 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  this  order." 
Finland  had  twice  passed  national  prohibition. 
Greenland  and  Iceland  voted  themselves  "dry." 
The  Liquor  Dealers'  Journal  asserts  that  27 
per  cent  of  the  States  in  the  United  States  were 
ready  to  vote  for  national  prohibition. 

The  influence  of  alcohol  on  heredity,  a  sub- 
ject which  has  furnished  many  a  warm  debate, 
has  been  studied  during  the  last  four  years  by 
Stockard  of  the  Cornell  University  Medical 
School.  He  apparently  has  shown  that  the 
germ  cells  of  males  can  be  injured  by  allowing 
the  individuals  to  inhale  alcohol  fumes  to  the 
extent  of  producing  defective  ofl'spring  even 
when  mated  with  vigorous  untreated  females. 
He  has  shown  also  that  these  offspring  on 
reaching  maturity  are  nervous  and  undersized 
and  that  their  descendants  for  three  generations 
at  least  possess  similar  characteristics.  Stock- 
ard regards  it  as  plainly  demonstrated  that  the 
spermatozofin  is  actually  weakened,  if  not  dis- 
abled, by  alcohol,  and  that  all  individuals  aris- 
ing from  combinations  involving  such  germ 
ceUs  are  likely  to  be  sub-normal.  These  experi- 
mental observations  are  reSnforced  by  a  num- 
ber of  statistical  studies.  For  example,  Juil- 
lerat  and  Filassier,  the  latter  chief  statistician 
of  Paris,  published  the  results  of  researches 
made  by  them  into  the  causes  of  infant  mortal- 
ity in  Paris,  which  researches  show  concisely 
the  ravages  of  alcoholism.  In  ten  years,  from 
1003  to  1914,  almost  half  of  the  97,886  chil- 
dren dying  were  under  11  months  old,  congen- 
ital debility  being  responsible  for  12,342  of 
these  deaths.  The  investigators  assume  that 
this  enormous  proportion  is  attributable  to  al- 
coholism in  the  parents,  and  use  Jacquet's  sta- 
tistics to  bear  them  out.  In  the  investigation 
which  Jacquet  made  from  May  1,  1913,  at  the 
hospital  Saint  Antoine,  he  divided  the  396  pa- 
tients whom  he  examined  into  three  classes: 
moderate  alcoholics  (who  consumed  a  liter  of 
wine  per  diem)  ;  decided  alcoholics  (those  con- 
suming from  1.5  to  2  liters  of  wine)  ;  and  the 
very  decided  alcoholics  (those  who  habitually 
consumed  2  liters  of  wine  or  more).  These  pa- 
tients had  a  total  of  879  children.  The  mod- 
erate drinkers  numbered  141,  the  births  among 
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them  306,  and  the  deaths  83,  or  18.78  per  cent. 
The  second  class,  numbering  108,  had  births 
among  them  numbering  248  and  deaths  IIS,  or 
26.01  per  cent.  The  decided  alcoholics  num- 
bered 147;  they  produced  320  children  of  whom 
244  died,  a  percentage  of  66.47  per  cent.  Of 
the  442  dead  children,  272  succumbed  in  early 
infancy.  These  396  individuals,  all  addicted  to 
alcohol  in  various  degrees,  showed  a  round  mor- 
tality of  60.28  per  cent.  Similar  studies  from 
the  department  of  the  Voages  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  He  showed  that  it  is  the  nonal- 
coholic regions  of  France  which  have  the  small- 
est number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  about 
1.95  per  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
West,  where  there  is  a  heavy  consumption  of 
alcohol,  the  rate  is  2.61  per  thousand.  In  the 
West  also  infant  mortality  is  particularly  high, 
hereditary  weakness,  insufficient  maternal  care 
and  poor  food  being  contributory  factors.  Al- 
cohol is  even  sometimes  put  into  the  nursing 
bottle.  The  greatest  number  of  alcoholic 
womm  is  found  in  Normandy.  See  iNSANirr; 
Vaobanct. 

Wood  Alcohol.  Steadily  increasing  employ- 
ment of  wood  alcohol  in  industrial  processes 
has  given  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  toxicity 
of  this  substance.  Methyl  alcohol  gains  access 
to  the  body  in  three  ways,  namely,  by  the  stom- 
ach, by  inhalation  of  its  vapor,  and  by  external 
application  to  the  skin.  Its  absorption  by  any 
of  these  methods  may  give  rise  to  blindness 
(due  to  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve),  death,  or 
lesser  degrees  of  poisoning.  New  York  City 
places  strict  regulation  upon  this  substance  and 
carries  on  investigations  continually.  From 
July  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  the  Department 
of  Health  examined  233  toilet  preparations  in- 
tended for  external  use,  in  none  of  which  did 
the  label  announce  the  presence  of  wood  alco- 
hol when  it  existed.  Of  158  specimens  of  bay 
rum  61  contained  methyl  alcohol;  14  of  the  33 
specimens  of  hair  tonic  examined  were  thus 
adulterated;  II  of  220  samples  of  toilet  water, 
and  2  out  of  19  specimens  of  witch-hazel  con- 
tained it.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
fatal  poisoning  have  been  reported  from  inhal- 
ing the  fumes  of  wood  alcohol  in  confined 
spaces.  Under  such  circumstances  the  vapor 
was  believed  to  be  in  a  very  concentrated  form. 
According  to  recent  investigations  by  Loewy  and 
von  der  Heide  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  Berlin,  it  is  proved  that  relatively  small 
quantities  of  the  fumes  may  produce  chronic 
poisoning;  amotmts  as  low  as  0.2  per  cent  in 
the  inspired  air  may  lead  to  absorption,  which 
though  slow,  none  the  less  produces  saturation 
of  the  organism  with  the  alcohol.  The  same  in- 
vestigators also  announce  that  fat  animals  ab- 
sorb considerably  less  vapor  than  lean  subjects. 
This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  alco- 
hol is  not  readily  soluble  in  fats  and  lipoid  tis- 
sues. According  to  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Aatooiation  nearly  a  thousand 
cases  of  poisoning  have  been  reported  since  1893, 
the  date  when  methyl  alcohol  of  a  high  degree 
of  purity  began  to  be  made.  The  Journal  of 
Industrial  Enffineering  and  Chemistry  states 
that  the  business  of  manufacturing  methyl  al- 
cohol amounts  to  about  ten  million  gallons  an- 
nually, with  a  capital  investment  in  this  coun- 
try of  about  twelve  million  dollars.  Over  three 
thousand  workers  are  employed.  There  were  in 
I9I4  sixty-three  manufacturers  of  wood  alcohol 
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in  fhe  United  States.    See  Ooodpationai.  Dis- 
eases. 

ALFAZiTA.  Estimates  on  the  annual  pro- 
duction and  acreage  of  alfalfa,  as  for  wheat  and 
other  leadinff  crops,  are  not  published  and  the 
outpnt  of  auFalfa  ha^  is  generally  included  in 
the  figorea  representing  the  total  yield  of  hay 
from  all  crops  grown  for  the  purpose.  It  is  evi- 
dent  from  reports  in  the  agricultural  press  and 
from  the  interest  exhibited  in  the  crop  by  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  such  as  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  State 
boards  or  commissions  of  sgriculture  and  the 
like,  that  the  value  of  the  plant  as  a  source  of 
forage  and  as  a  means  of  soil  improvement  is 
being  more  aad  more  appreciated  and  its  area 
extended.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  an  Al- 
falfa Order  has  been  organized  among  the  farm- 
ers constituting  the  Experimental  Association 
established  in  Uie  State,  and  through  its  efforts 
high-<p'ade  and  selected  seed  is  bought  on  the 
coOpprative  plan  and  distributed  at  a  material 
saving  in  price  and  widespread  cooperation  in 
testing  the  crop  is  secured.  It  is  reported  that 
of  240  trials  where  alfalfa  was  grown  for  the  first 
time  88  per  cent  were  successful.  The  members 
of  the  organization  are  also  coSperating  in  de- 
termining the  relative  value  of  seed  grown  on 
irrigated  and  nonirrigated  lands,  of  seed  grown 
in  Afferent  sections  of  the  West  and  of  strains 
of  imported  seed.  Through  the  work  of  such 
agencies  the  acreage  devoted  to  alfalfa  is  not 
only  increasing  steadily  in  localities  where  the 
crop  is  already  established  but  its  culture  is  also 
carried  to  sections  where  the  plant  is  new  and 
it*  requirements  must  be  studied  and  deter- 
mined. This  extension  in  the  United  States  has 
been  both  northward  and  southward.  To  the 
north  its  culture  extends  into  Canada  where  a 
production  of  218,400  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  was 
aecnred  in  1914.  The  preceding  year  the  pro- 
duction amounted  to  237,770  tons,  the  reduction 
in  yield  for  the  past  year  being  due  to  drouth, 
especially  in   the  western  provmces. 

As  the  result  of  a  growing  alfalfa  area,  in- 
creased attention  is  also  given  to  the  production 
of  the  seed  in  sections  adapted  to  its  culture. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Apiculture 
South  C£kota,  which  is  now  the  leading  State 
in  alfalfa  seed  production,  produced  in  1914  over 
140,000  bushels,  having  a  value  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000.  Experiments  conducted  by 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station  at  Ft.  Collins 
indicated  that  continued  irrigation  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years  so  influences  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  subsoil  that  the  land  becomes  un- 
■atisfactory  for  growing  alfalfa  for  seed. 

AIAEBlA.  A  country  in  northern  Africa, 
eonatituting  administratively  an  integral  part 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  capital  is  Algiers. 
Abea  and  Fopxtlation.  The  area  and  popu- 
lation by  departments  (census  of  March  6, 
1011),  are  as  follows:  Algiers,  54,640  square 
kilometers,  271,767  European  and  1,421,819  na- 
tive inhabitants;  Constantine,  87,302  square 
kilometers,  165,654  European  and  1,946,443  na- 
tive inhabitants;  Oran,  65,807  square  kilometers, 
319,089  European  and  802,212  native  inhabi- 
tants; making  a  total  for  Algeria  proper  of 
207,739  square  kilometers,  and  746,510  Euro- 
pean and  4,259,474  native  inhabitants.  The 
Southern  Territories  covered  367,560  square 
kilometers,  and  had  6633  European  and  481,062 
>4Mtive    inhalntants.    Total,     Algeria,     676,289 
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square  idlometers,  or  222,110  square  miles;  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants,  762,043;  native,  4,740,626. 
In  addition,  the  population  counted  apart  num- 
bered 27,296  in  Algiers,  17,349  in  Constantine, 
18,894  in  Oran,  7721  in  the  Southern  Territo- 
ries; making  a  total  for  all  Algeria  of  5,663,828 
inhabitants.  The  births  for  the  year  1910  num- 
bered 163,167,  still  births  2338,  deaths  108,060, 
marriages  40,776.  The  communal  population  of 
Algiers  in  1911  was  172,397;  Oran,  123,086; 
Constantine,  66,173;  BOne,  42,039;  Tlemcen, 
30,874;  Blidah,  36,461;  Tizi-Ouzou,  31,404;  Mas- 
cara, 24,264;  Mostaganem,  23,166. 

EDUCATioir,  Kra.  There  were  in  1911,  1236 
primary  and  infant  schools,  public  and  private, 
with  3026  teachers  and  141,637  pupils;  of  these 
schools  226  were  Mohammedan.  Tliere  were  22 
secondary  institutions,  with  6988  pupils  (4411 
boys,  1677  girls).  There  are  normal  schools  and 
Mohammedan  industrial  schools.  State  expen- 
diture during  1911,  8,861,798  francs. 

Except  for  the  Jewish  population,  classed  as 
French  citizens,  the  native  religion  is  Moham- 
medanism. The  courts  of  first  instance  (na- 
tive) are  administered  by  the  cadis,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  French  courts. 

Pboddction.  The  population  reported  as  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  in  1009  was  3,322,640,  of 
whom  213,766  were  Europeans.  The  plains  are 
very  fertile,  the  moimtainous  North  is  largely 
devoted  to  grazing,  and  the  coast  regions  are 
under  high  cultivation  by  Europeans.  The  area 
under  vines  in  1910  was  152,100  hectares,  yield- 
ing 8,414,000  hectoliters  of  wine;  cereals,  3,001,- 
000  hectares  yielding  22,147,000  quintals;  roots, 
legumes,  etc.,  89,300  hectares,  1,319,000  quin- 
tals; forage  plants  and  sown  grass,  26,000  hec- 
tares, 822,000  quintals.  Natural  grasses  cov- 
ered 861,000  hectares,  the  harvest  being  esti- 
mated at  3,871,000  quintals.  Olive  trees  num- 
ber 6,666,000,  yielding  3,364,000  quintals  of 
olives  and  361,000  hectoliters  of  oil.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  for  1912  are  derived  from  an 
English  source:  360,652  acres  under  vines,  pro- 
ducing 146,766,982  gallons  of  wine;  1046  acres 
under  cotton,  6,669,490  acres  under  forest. 

The  table  below  shows  area  officially  reported 
as  under  principal  cereals  (in  hectares),  pro- 
duction (in  quintals),  and  production  per  nec- 
tare  in  1914: 
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l»iS  19X4  1»1S            1914 

Wheat    .650,668  672,616  4,000,000     8,000.000 

Barley    .620,887  678,059  5,000,000     1,800,000 

Oata     .  .    62,681  67,018  600,000         460,000 

Tobacco        2,700  8,000        

Vinei    ..    18,000  14,000       


1914 
4.6 
2.7 
7.9 


Returns  are  for  the  Department  of  Constan- 
tine. The  figures  for  1914  are  subject  to  slight 
revision.  There  were  in  1011:  226,764  horses, 
192,484  mules,  270,316  donkeys,  1,113,962  cat- 
tle, 8,628,610  sheep,  3,661,847  goats,  and  110,- 
012  swine. 

There  were  6392  persons  engaged  in  fishing  in 
1912,  with  1410  boats  of  4406  metric  tons. 
Iron,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  antimony,  and 
petroleum  are  mined.     

ALIEN  LABOS  LAWS.    See  under  Labob. 

ALSACE-LOBSAINE.  See  Wab  or  thx 
Nations. 

ALTKAN     COLLECTIOK.     See     Pac^tiito 

AND  SCTTLPTUBE. 
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ALtnmTTTlC  The  production  of  aluminum 
in  the  United  States  in  1013  was  72,379,090 
pounds,    compared    with    65,607,001)    pounds    in 

1912.  The  production  in  1913  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  which  had  shown 
great  and  consistent  increase  since  1883,  when 
the  production  was  first  begun.  There  was  ex- 
ported aluminum  with  a  value  of  $966,094  in 

1913,  compared  with  a  value  of  $1,347,621  in 
1912.  One  of  the  most  important  items  in  re- 
lation to  the  industry  in  1913  was  the  contin- 
ued progress  on  the  project  of  the  Southern 
Aluminum  Co.  near  Whitney,  N.  C,  but  con- 
struction work  was  suspended  in  1914  on  ac- 
coimt  of  financial'  difficulties  due  to  the  war. 
The  plans  of  the  company  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion of  a  dam  approximately  1200  feet  long  and 
more  than  200  feet  high.  During  the  early 
stages  of  the  manufacturing  of  aluminum  by 
this  plant  the  alumina  will  be  imported,  as  the 
reduction  plant  for  making  the  metal  will  be 
ready  to  operate  before  the  laboratory  in  which 
the  pure  alumina  is  to  be  made  is  complete. 
Imported  bauxite  may  be  used  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  enterprise,  or  at  least  until  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  proper  ore  is  located  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  only  ingot 
metal  will  be  made,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  in 
time  wire,  vessels,  and  other  finished  forms  will 
be  manufactured. 

In  1913  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
pushed  exploratory  work  on  Little  Tennessee 
River  near  the  boundary  between  Tennessee  and 
Korth  Carolina  with  a  view  to  the  final  selection 
of  two  dam  sites,  and  in  1914  started  a  small 
plant  at  Maryville,  Tenn.  At  the  plant  of  this 
company  at  Massena,  N.  T.,  extensive  additions 
and  improvements  were  made  in  1913.  The  foil 
mill  of  this  company  began  operations  early  in 
1914  and  found  a  wide  market  for  its  products 
owing  to  the  cessation  of  imports  of  aluminum 
occasioned  by  the  European  war. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1913  placed 
a  duty  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  alumina  scrap 
and  alloys  and  three  and  one-half  cents  a  pound 
on  aluminum  in  the  form  of  plates,  strips,  bars, 
sheets,  and  rods.  This  caused  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  price  for  the  metal  in  the  United  States. 
The  average  price  of  metallic  aluminum  in  New 
York  City  varied  from  261^  cents  per  pound  in 
January,  1913,  to  19^o  cents  per  povind  in  De- 
cember. In  1914,  the  average  price  ranged  from 
18.81  in  January  to  18.96  cents  a  pound  in  De- 
cember, with  an  average  for  the  year  of  18.63 
cents. 

Imports  of  aluminum  into  the  United  States 
during  the  first  10  months  of  1914  were  14,398,- 
031  pounds,  compared  with  20,776,103  pounds  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1913. 


WORLD'S  CONSUMPTION  OP  ALUMINUM 
(Metric  Ton*  of  2204.6  lbs.   SToIrdnpoU.) 

(From  atatiatiesl  report  of  the  Metallgeeellecliaft,  Frank- 
furt am  Main) 

101*  191S 

United    SMteea    89,800  32.800 

France    6,000  7,000 

England    4,000  5,000 

Italy    1.000  1,000 

Other  eountrlec   22,100  21,000 

Totals    62,900  66,800 

a  U.   S.  Geological  Survey. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  ALUMINUM 
(Metric  Tons  of  2204.6  lbs.  aToirdnpois.) 
(From  statistical  report  of  the  Metallgeiellschaft,  Frank- 
furt am  Main) 

itlt  1»1B 

UniUd    SUtes    19,500  22.500 

Canada   (exports)    8,800  6,900 

Germany  ") 

AuBtria-Hungary     > 12,000  12,000 

Switaarland  J 

France    18,000  18,000 

England    7,600  7,500 

Italy    800  800 

Norway     1,500  1.500 

Totals     62,600  68.200 

The  use  of  aluminum  was  being  extended  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  construction  of  welded  tanks, 
cooking  vats,  and  vessels  employed  by  brewers, 
preserve  manufacturers,  fat  recoverers,  and  in 
similar  industries  where  a  metal  that  will  con- 
duct heat,  will  not  corrode,  and  is  not  poisonous 
is  essential.  An  important  process  for  extract- 
ing aluminum  from  its  ores  was  patented  in 
1913  by  Alan  Kissock.  Charles  Martin  Hall, 
inventor  of  the  electrolytic  process  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  aluminum,  died  on  Dec.  27,  1914. 
See  Bauxite;  Chemistey,  Industkial. 

AMEBICAN  ASSOCLATIONS  Am)  SO- 
CIETIES. For  any  organization  whose  official 
title  begins  with  the  word  American,  see  under 
the  specifically  descriptive  word  in  that  title. 

AMERICAN  COMMIBSIOIf  FOB  BELIEF 
IN  BEIiOnriC.    See  Relief  for  War  Victims. 

AMHEBST  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
higher  learning,  founded  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in 
1821.  Ther*  were  enrolled  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  university  in  1914,  414  stu- 
dents, the  faculty  numbering  43.  During  the 
year  Professor  Grosvenor,  who  held  the-  chair 
of  Modern  Government  and  International  Law, 
resigned;  Raymond  G.  Gettell,  M.A.,  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Social  and  Economic  Insti- 
tutions; Professor  Frederic  L.  Thompson,  the 
head  of  the  History  Department,  was  given  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year,  and  Dr.  Anson  Ely  Morse, 
formerly  of  Marietta  College,  acted  as  lecturer 
in  history.  The  only  noteworthy  benefaction  re- 
ceived during  the  year  was  one  of  $100,000  to 
establish  the  George  D.  Olds  Professorship.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  collie  amoimted  in 
1913-14  to  $2,776,462,  and  the  gross  income  to 
$224,822.  The  library  conUins  107,795  volumes. 
The  president  is  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 

AMFHOTBOFIX.  Chemically  hexamethy- 
lene-tetramine  camphorate;  it  has  the  chemical 
formula  ( (CH,)^,),.C  H„(C!OOH),.  The  drug 
is  prepared  by  chemical  inter-action  of  hexa- 
methylene-tetramine  and  camphoric  acid  and  is 
claimed  to  possess  the  therapeutic  quality  of 
both  these  drugs  without  producing  gastric  dis- 
turbances. It  acts  as  a  urinary  antiseptic,  in- 
creases diuresis  and  uric  acid  elimination,  and 
is  said  to  promote  the  r^eneration  of  epi- 
thelium. Ampbotropin  is  a  light,  white  crystal- 
line powder  almost  insoluble  in  ether  and  ben- 
zene,  but  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chloro- 
form. The  watery  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 
The  drug  is  recommended  in  infections  in  the 
urinary  tract,  especially  in  connection  with  sur- 
gical treatment. 

AN.a!STHESIA.  A  new  method  of  rectal 
anesthesia  was  introduced  by  Gwathmey  of  Kew 
York  in  1914.    Under  the  old  method  ether  was 
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■prayed  into  the  rectum  as  vapor,  and  while  a 
latisfactory  antesthesia  was  obtained,  the  local 
after  effects  were  bo  disagreeable  that  the  pro- 
cedure was  soon  abandoned.  Gwathmev  endeav- 
ored to  overcome  these  disadvantages  by  inject- 
ing a  mixture  of  oil  and  ether,  the  oil  being  de- 
signed to  obviate  irritation.  It  seemed  prolwble, 
however,  that  this  method  would  prove  unaccept- 
able in  the  great  majority  of  cases  for  reasons 
enomerated  below.  To  many  nervous  and  high- 
strung  patients  the  procedure  with  its  subsequent 
proctoscopic  examinations  possesses  so  many  es- 
thetic objections  that  annsthesia  is  impossible  or 
brought  on  only  after  an  unduly  prolonged  pe- 
riod. During  the  induction  period  distressing 
sensations  such  as  cramps,  pressure,  and  disten- 
tion in  the  lower  bowel  are  a  further  objection. 
There  is  also  the  impossibility  of  regulating  the 
amount  of  ether  absorbed  and  the  frequent 
neeeasity  of  quickly  emptying  the  lower  bowel 
when  anesthesia  becomes  dangerously  profound. 
Recovery  from  the  anesthesia  is  apt  to  be  very 
much  delayed.  In  spite  of  these  objections  the 
method  presents  many  advantages.  It  frees  the 
patient  from  strangling  and  the  irritating  effects 
of  concentrated  vapor  on  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages and  gives  a  clear  field  for  the  surgeon  in 
operative  procedures  about  the  head  and  neck. 

Paravebtebbai.  AiTiESTHzaiA  was  advocated 
by  Jurasz,  who  used  it  in  debilitated  subjects  to 
whom  general  anesthesia  was  dan^rous.  In- 
stead of  introducing  the  anesthetic  into  the 
spinal  canal,  he  injected  it  into  the  posterior 
spinal  nerve  roots  on  each  side  from  tiie  sixth 
dorsal  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Anesthesia 
was  complete  in  10  minutes  and  there  was  no 
operative  diock.  By  this  method  operations 
npon  the  gall-bladder  and  bile  ducts  were  done, 
and  while  the  technic  is  somewhat  tedious,  the 
writer  believes  it  may  have  a  life  saving  value  in 
cases  where  general  anesthesia  cannot  be  borne. 
ANOd-ASSOciATiON.  This  method  of  prevent- 
ing surgical  shock  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
comment  mostly  favorable,  on  the  part  of  sur- 
geons during  1914.  The  method  is  a  combina- 
tion of  local  and  general  antesthesia  as  well  as 
the  g^uardin^  of  surgical  patients  against  alarm- 
ing suggestions  and  harmful  mental  impres- 
sions. The  process  consists  essentially  in  an  in- 
jection of  morphine  and  scopolamin  some  time 
previous  to  the  operation;  tiie  selection  of  the 
safest  general  ansNrtihetic  possible  (nitrous  oxide 
with  oxygen  being  generally  preferred) ;  the 
complete  blocking  of  the  nerves  supplying  the 
field  of  operation  by  the  injection  of  novocain; 
and  finally  the  infiltration  of  all  tissues  which 
may  have  been  injured  by  the  necessary  surgical 
procedures  with  a  solution  of  quinine  and  urea 
hydrochloride.  By  these  means  the  patient  en- 
ters the  operating  room  in  a  tranqiUl  state  of 
mind,  is  safeguarded  against  accidents  or  conse- 
quences of  etiier  anesthesia,  and  suffers  little, 
if  any,  pain.  Crile^s  theories  of  psychic  trauma 
and  its  profound  consequences  were  not  unre- 
servedly accepted,  but  the  practical  application 
of  his  method  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  suffer- 
ing and  a  higher  percentage  of  recoveries  from 
severe  operations.  Consult  Crile  and  Lower, 
Anoci-Auociation.     (Philadelphia,  1914.) 

Local  X/isbtbebia  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  favor,  particularly  with  the  French 
surgeons.  At  a  late  session  of  the  BooUti  de 
Ckirurgie,  Professor  Reclus,  who  originated  this 
mode  of  anesthesia  27  years  ago,  recalled  that 


he  had  at  that  time  reported  111  operations 
done  under  cocaine.  Since  the  discovery  of 
novocain  the  method  has  become  a  great  deal 
safer.  Reclus  does  all  kinds  of  abdominal  oper- 
ative work,  even  resections  of  the  intestine,  un- 
der local  anesthesia.  Chaput,  Qu&iu,  Tuffier, 
Lejars,  Walther,  and  other  well-known  surgeons 
perform  practically  every  variety  of  operation 
by  this  method,  according  to  their  statements. 

ANABCHISTB.     See  Socialisu. 

ANGLICAN  CHXIBCH.  See  England, 
Chdbch  of. 

ANGOLA.  A  Portuguese  West  African  col- 
ony, with  a  coast  line  of  over  1000  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  six  districts — Congo,  Loanda,  Ben- 
guella,  Mossamedes,  Huilla,  and  Lunda.  The 
total  area  is  estimated  at  nearly  500,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  over  6,000,000. 
The  capital  is  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  The  chief 
products  are  coffee,  rubber,  wax,  sugar,  vege- 
table oils,  coconuts,  ivory,  oxen,  and  fish.  The 
rubber  supply  steadily  decreases.  The  new  Lo- 
bito-Katanga  Railway,  323  miles  of  which  were 
open  to  traffic  in  1913,  was  expected  to  develop 
the  copper  industry.  In  1910  the  imports  were 
valued  at  6,022,294  milreis,  and  the  exports  at 
3,311,863;  transit  326,349.  The  trade  for  1912 
is  unofficially  reported,  exclusive  of  Congo,  at 
£1,068,200  importo,  and  £1,394,200  exports.  The 
trade  is  principally  with  Portugal.  Hie  colony 
is  administered  by  a  governor-general. 

According  to  English  dispatches,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  German  emissaries,  late  in  1914, 
to  stir  up  resolution  in  Angola,  and  consider- 
able alarm  was  felt  in  Portugal  for  the  security 
of  the  colony. 

ANNAU.  A  French  protectorate  included  in 
French  Indo- China   (q.v.). 

ANNI VETtS  A  HTES.     See  Expositions. 

ANOCI-ASSOCIATZON.    See  An.bsthe8ia. 

ANTARCTIC  EXFEDZTION,  Attstraliar. 
See  Polar  Research,  Antarctic. 

ANTASCTIC  EZFLOBATION.  See  Polar 
Beseu^rcr,  Antarctic. 

ANTHBOFOLOGT.  Antiquitt  of  Man  and 
Physical  Anthrofoloot.  In  1913  the  Pilt- 
down  find  divided  physical  anthropologists  into 
hostile  camps — one  side  contending  that  the  skull 
discovered  had  a  capacity  of  i3>out  1076  cc, 
while  the  other  advocated  the  view  that  it  at- 
tained the  figure  of  1600,  i.e.  that  of  modem 
European  skiuls.  In  1914  Messrs.  Dawson  and 
Smith  Woodward,  the  discoverers,  published  ad- 
ditional data  {Quar.  Jowm.  Oeol.  8oo.,  LXX, 
April),  admitting  a  minor  error  in  reconstruc- 
tion, but  adhering  to  a  very  low  estimate,  but 
little  in  excess  of  that  originally  made.  The 
nasal  bones  subsequently  found  at  the  Piltdown 
site  are  described  as  resembling  those  of  exist- 
ing" Melanesian  and  African  races  rather  than 
conforming  to  the  Eurasian  type.  The  canine 
discovered  by  Father  Teilhard  in  August,  1913, 
is  larger  than  any  -human  canine  previously 
foimd,  and  illustrates  the  rule  of  mammalian 
paleontology  that  the  permanent  teeth  of  an  an- 
cestral race  correspond  more  closely  with  the 
milk-teeth  than  with  the  permanent  teeth  of  its 
modified  descendants.  In  the  gravel  bed  of  the 
site  four  layers  are  now  recognized.  The  upper- 
most deposit  of  surface  soil  contains  pottery 
and  flint  tools.  Below  it  is  undisturbed  gravel 
ranging  from  some  centimeters  to  a  meter  in 
thickness.  There  a  rude  paleolith  of  Chellean 
type  was  tmearthed.     The  third  bed  contained 
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supposed  eoliths,  one  clearly  worked  flint,  all 
the  fossils  but  one,  and  the  human  remains  un- 
der discussion  now  commonly  referred  to  as 
Eoanthropua  dawaoni.  The  lowest  stratum  was 
not  fossiliferous,  and  no  implement  has  been 
reported  from  it. 

In  March,  Dr.  Hans  Reck  made  a  preliminary 
report  of  a  possibly  significant  discovery  made 
by  him  in  the  course  of  a  geological  expedition 
in  northern  German  East  Africa.  On  the  east- 
ern margin  of  the  Serengeti  steppe  he  was  able 
to  distinguish  a  series  of  five  deposits  corre- 
sponding to  climatic  changes.  In  the  second 
lowest  horizon  a  human  skeleton  was  found  prac- 
tically complete.  It  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  stratified  bed  as  the  other  mammalian  re- 
mains, and  like  them  was  dug  out  of  the  hard 
clay  tuff  with  hammer  and  chisel.  The  human 
remains  are  thus  coeval  with  the  deposit,  and 
the  possibility  of  an  interment  seems  excluded. 
An  estimate  of  the  age  would  be  premature 
prior  to  more  thoroughgoing  geological  investi- 
gation, but  Dr.  Reck  is  convinced  that  the  skele- 
ton antedates  the  alluvial  or  recent  period. 
From  a  photograph  MacCurdy,  reporting  the 
case  {Soienoe,  July  3),  infers  that  the  affinities 
of  the  East  African  skeleton  are  with  Aurigna- 
cian  rather  than  with  Neanderthal  man. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  for  all  students  is 
the  standard  work  published  by  Prof.  Rudolf 
Martin,  Lehrbuoh  der  Anthropologie,  which  for 
the  first  time  outlines  in  systematic  fashion  the 
methods  and  technique  of  physical  anthropology. 
See  Oeoloot. 

Genebal  Ethnoloot. 

The  attempt  to  aynthetize,  which  a  few  years 
ago  seemed  completely  swamped  by  interest  in 
concrete  data,  now  makes  itself  lelt  in  every 
field  of  anthropological  work.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Goldenweiser  and  under  the  editor- 
8hii>  of  Father  Schmidt,  Anthropos  has  begun 
an  international  symposium  on  "Totemism,"  of 
which  the  contributions  by  Swanton  and  Wundt 
have  already  appeared,  the  remainder  being  ap- 
parently delayed  by  the  war.  Of  wider  scope  as 
to  subject,  but  limited  to  American  authorship, 
is  a  symposium  on  the  principal  phases  of  Amer- 
ican ethnology,  summarizing  the  present  status 
of  knowledge  as  to  Religion,  Social  Organization, 
Material  Culture,  Ceremonialism,  Slythology, 
Linguistics.  This  collection  of  essays  was  an- 
nounced for  simultaneous  issues  of  the  American 
Anthropologist,  and  the  Journal  of  American 
Folk-Lore;  the  July-September  number  of  the 
Anthropologitt,  containing  Swanton  and  Dixon's 
"Primitive  American  History,"  Holmes's  "Areas 
of  American  Culture  Characterization  Tenta- 
tively Outlined  as  an  Aid  to  the  Study  of  An- 
tiquities," and  Wissler's  "Material  Cultures  of 
the  Korth  American  Indians." 

Interest  in  the  fimdamental  meaning  of  rela- 
tionship terms  has  been  reawakened  by  Rivera's 
Kimahip  and  Social  Organieation  (London, 
1914).  Rivers  attacks  Kroeber's  view  that  re- 
lationship terminology  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
linguistics  and  psychology.  He  contends,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  reflects,  both  in  its  general 
character  and  its  details,  social  institutions, 
among  which  forms  of  marriage  have  played  an 
important,  though  not  an  exclusive,  part.  In- 
stead of  Morgan^  two  types  of  kinship  terminol- 
ogies,   the    classificatory   and    the    descriptive. 
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Rivers  distinguishes  three  distinct  forms:  tte 
classificatory,  our  own,  and  the  descriptive.  The 
classificatory  system  he  derives  from  the  insti- 
tution of  exogamy,  our  own  from  the  family  in 
the  customary  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  de- 
scriptive (for  which  the  Celtic,  Scandinavian, 
Semitic,  Shilluk,  and  Dinka  nomenclatures  serve 
as  illustrations)  from  the  extended  or  patri- 
archal family  {Orostfamilie).  The  term  "de- 
scriptive," which  Morgan  applied  to  our  own 
system,  seems  inappropriate  since  in  our  cus- 
tomary nomenclature  we  no  more  define  relatives 
by  description  than  the  users  of  classificatory 
systems.  Rivers  insists  on  the  failure  of  psy- 
chological groimds  to  account  for  features  of 
kinship  terminology  that  become  at  once  intelli- 
gible as  refiections  of  social  usages.  He  thus 
supports  one  of  Morgan's  basic  assumptions,  in- 
cidentally pointing  out  that  McLennan,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  Morgan's  contemporaneous  oppo- 
nents, also  recognized  sociological  causes,  though 
the  particular  causes  suggested  by  him  differed 
from  Morgan's.  On  the  other  hand.  Rivers  dif- 
fers from  Morgan  not  only  in  the  classification 
of  nomenclatures,  but  also  in  another  important 
point.  While  Morgan  argued  from  the  Ha- 
waiian system  to  a  hypo^etical  stage  of  con- 
sanguine marriage  corresponding  to  tbis,  in  his 
opinion,  most  primitive  nomenclature.  Rivers 
holds  that  the  system  represents  a  late  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  classificatory  system; 
and  though  at  this  late  stage  the  nomenclature 
may  have  reflected  promiscuous  marital  rela- 
tions there  is  no  evidence  that  promiscuity  was 
ever  the  ruling  principle  of  human  society. 

The  school  of  Graebner,  Foy,  and  Ankermann, 
which  explains  all  cultural  similarities  by  his- 
torical contact,  has  won  a  number  of  adherents, 
while  probably  a  majority  of  working  ethnolo- 
gists remain  unconvinced  so  far  as  the  cultural 
relations  of  distant  continents  are  concerned. 
Among  the  most  active  defenders,  though  1^  no 
means  a  slavish  disciple,  of  the  "culture-his- 
torical" school  is  Dr.  Rivers.  In  a  paper  on 
"The  Contact  of  Peoples"  (Bssayt  and  Studies 
Presented  to  William  Ridgioay)  he  has  made 
the  suggestion  that  deep  and  far-reaching 
changes  of  culture  may  be  effected  by  relatively 
small  bodies  of  wandering  people  provided  their 
culture  embodies  elemente  that  seem  great  and 
wonderful  to  the  tribes  among  which  they  settle. 
This  idea  is  of  some  importimce  for  the  Qraeb- 
nerian  point  of  view  since  it  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  asstmiing  vast  movements  of  popu- 
lation and  concomitant  racial  mixture  on  a  large 
scale.  From  another  starting-point  Father 
Schmidt  has  brought  reenforcements  to  the  his- 
torical school  by  undertaking  an  intensive  eth- 
nographical survey  of  South  America,  from  the 
Graebnerian  point  of  view. 

While  Rivers  has  given  a  hypothetical  inter- 
pretation of  the  mechanism  of  cultural  transmis- 
sion, a  study  of  the  psychological  processes  ac- 
tually found  in  a  concrete  case  of  diffusion  has 
been  produced  by  Radin  in  "A  Sketch  of  the 
Peyote  Cult  of  the  Winnebago:  A  Study  in  Bor- 
rowing" (Joum.  of  BeUgiout  Ptf/ehologjf,  1914, 
pp.  1-22).  Radin  shows  clearly  that  what  hap- 
pened was  the  automatic  organization  of  the 
new  society  in  conformity  with  the  norm  already 
established  among  the  Winnebago.  The  only 
really  new  thing  introduced  was  the  peyote  it- 
self, with  its  ceremonial  eating  and  consequent 
pbysiologico-psychological    effects.    A    similarly 
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■timulatiiig  study  by  the  same  author  (Proo. 
Btatt  Hiat.  Booiety  of  WiaeoHtm  for  1913,  p.  137, 
et  leq.)  de»Ia  with  "The  Influence  of  the  White* 
(m  Winnebago  Culture."  This  influence  proves 
to  have  been,  apart  from  material  life,  essen- 
tially indirect,  ^termarriaffe  with  whites  tended 
to  uter  aboriginal  rules  of  descent.  The  new 
conditions  led  to  the  drawing  together  into  one 
unit  of  all  the  distinct  villages,  and  accordingly 
to  a  leveling  of  intra-tribal  ufferenoes.  Finally, 
contact  brtween  distinct  tribes  was  either  estab- 
lished or  intensified  by  the  coming  of  white 
traders. 

In  the  field  of  mythologv  Waterman  has  re- 
attadced  the  problem  of  "The  Explanatory  Ele- 
ment in  the  Folk-Talea  of  the  North  American 
Indians"  {Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  1914, 
pp.  1-M).  He  r^^ds  folk- tales  as  having  de- 
veloped independently  of  the  observation  of  cos- 
mic phenomena,  the  interest  of  primitive  man 
centring  in  his  immediate  surroundings.  E^en 
where  natural  phenomena  do  figure  in  mythol- 
ogy, the  explanations  appear  to  be  secondary  ad- 
ditions to  preexisting  tales.  This  comes  out 
most  dearlv  in  the  case  of  vridespread  tales, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  explanatory  elements  are 
freely  incorporated  or  dropped  in  the  several 
versions  of  the  same  story.  In  general,  then, 
the  plot  is  the  basic  thing,  the  explanation  sub- 
ordinate and  superadded. 

Among  the  general  works  on  primitive  reli- 
gion may  be  menti<med  Frazer's  The  Belief  in 
Iminortality ;  and  the  Worship  of  the  Dead, 
vol.  i,  and  K.  Sidney  Hartland's  Ritual  and 
Bdief. 

AxEBicA.  There  has  been  a  strong  tendency 
to  establish  senetic  relationship  between  lan- 
guages senerally  regarded  as  distinct  and  thus 
to  simplify  the  linguistic  classification  of  the 
North  American  aborigines.  Thus,  Sapir 
(Amertoon  Anthn>pologiet,  vol.  xv,  pp.  617-646) 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  Califomian 
languages,  hitherto  rq^arded  as  representing  dis- 
tinct stodcs,  Yurok  and  Wiyot,  are  not  only 
genetically  connected  with  each  other,  but  also 
with  the  Algonkian  family.  The  relationship  is 
admittedly  remote,  and  the  question  remains 
open,  whether  Yurok  and  Wiyot  together  form 
a  group  as  contrasted  with  the  languages  com- 
mmily  classed  as  Algonkian,  or  whether  Wiyot, 
Ynrc^  and  Algonkian  proper  represent  three 
main  branches  of  a  single  family.  Sapir'a  con- 
clusions have  been  v^rously  challenged  by 
Michelaon  (Amertoon  Anthropologist,  vol.  xvi, 
p.  361,  et  seq.),  who  insists  that  Sapir  has  not 
compared  corresponding  morphological  elements 
aad  that  consequently  the  similarities  noted  are 
accidental.  In  California,  Dixon  and  Eroeber 
(ti-,  pp.  647-656)  have  tried  to  reduce  Win- 
tun,  Maidu,  Yokuts,  Miwok,  and  Costanoan  to 
the  position  of  toanches  of  the  "Fenutian"  fam- 
ily, and  similarly  unite  Shasta,  Chimariko, 
Euarok,  Porno,  Esselen,  and  Yuman  under  the 
caption  of  "Hokan  family."  This  classification, 
if  accepted,  will  reduce  the  number  of  Califor- 
nian  stocks  from  twenty-one  to  twelve.  In  an- 
other area  a  synthesis  of  even  greater  signifi- 
cance has  been  attempted  by  Sapir,  who  adduces 
phonological  and  morphological  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  oft-asserted  but  never  quite  proved 
unity  of  Shoshonean  and  Nahuatl  ("Southern 
Paiute  and  Nahuatl,  a  Study  in  Uto-Aztekan," 
•Journal  de  la  BooUti  dee  Amerioanistes  de 
Pofi»,  x,  379-426). 
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Of  the  works  and  papers  dealing  with  the 
ethnography  of  the  American  aborigines  only  a 
few  can  find  mention  here.  Among  these  The 
AmmassaXik  Eskimo,  edited  by  Thalbitzer  and 
uniting  papers  on  the  natives  of  East  Oreen- 
land  by  the  editor.  Holm,  Hansen,  et  al.,  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place.  Thalbitzer  finds  among 
the  Ammassalikers  evidence  for  the  general 
homogeneity  of  Greenland  culture.  At  the  same 
time  they  represent  the  most  complex  of  Eskimo 
communities,  owing  to  the  fusion  of  two  streams 
of  culture  or  immigrants,  the  one  from  the  west 
coast  by  way  of  the  south,  the  other  from  the 
north.  Evidence  for  the  latter  is  found  in  the 
presence  of  Arctic  features  in  the  sub-Arctic 
latitude  of  Ammasaalik,  The  ice-sealing  and 
hunting  methods  followed  here  are  even  in  detail 
precisely  those  of  northwestern  Qreenland,  while 
they  are  unknown  in  the  south.  Another  high- 
Arctic  complex  includes  the  use  of  dogs  and 
sledges.  On  Ute  west  coast,  south  of  Holsten- 
borg,  these  are  not  found  since  the  snow  does 
not  freeze  so  hard  that  it  is  practicable  to  drive 
on  sledges  over  great  distances.  This  would  of 
course  apply  to  corresponding  stretches  of  the 
east  coast,  and  the  presence  of  the  dog  and 
sledge  in  spite  of  their  climatic  unfitness  indi- 
cates that  they  have  persisted  from  a  time  when 
they  were  used  in  higher  latitudes,  especially 
since  the  dogs  resemble  the  northwestern  breed 
and  are  equipped  with  a  similar  harness.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  extensive  reliance  on  caplin 
fishing  during  the  hardest  winter  period,  as  well 
as  many  minor  features,  point  with  eqiial  force 
to  influences  from  a  southwestern  source.  In 
addition  to  these  views  on  the  Eastern  Oreen- 
landers,  Thalbitzer  elucidates  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  migraticma  of  the  Eskimos  as  a 
whole.  He  holds  that  the  original  home  of  the 
Greenlanders  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Central 
Eskimo  region,  that  is,  in  the  northern  end 
western  part  of  Hudson  Bay,  from  which  they 
wandered  northward  and  eastward  to  their  pres- 
ent habitat.  However,  he  rejecte  the  theory 
that  this  central  region  was  the  original  start- 
ing-point of  all  the  Eskimos.  Similarities  be- 
tween the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  and  those  of 
Alaska,  as  well  as  between  the  conunon  Eskimo 
culture  and  that  of  such  Asiatic  peoples  as  the 
Chukchee,  suggest  that  the  pristine  Eskimo  lived 
about  Bering  Strait,  coming  originally  from  the 
coasto  of  Siberia. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  Eskimo  cere- 
monialism is  supplied  by  Hawkes's  The  Jnvit- 
ing-in  Feast  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo.  StefAns- 
son's  The  Btefinsson-Anderson  Arotio  Expedition 
of  the  Amerioan  Museum,  vol.  i,  comprises  his 
preliminary  etlmological  report  on  the  Eskimo 
of  the  Coronation  Gulf  and  Mackenzie  River  dis- 
tricts. 

"The  Influence  of  the  Horse  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Plains  Culture"  (Amer.  Anthrop.,  vol. 
xvi,  p.  1,  et  seq.)  has  been  suj^estively  dis- 
cussed by  Wissler.  The  conclusion  reached  is 
that  the  culture  found  in  this  area  by  early  ob- 
servers in  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries  existed  in  its  elements  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  but  was  greatly 
intensified  by  it,  and  the  typical  combination  of 
traits  was  diffused  over  a  wider  area  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  In  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  horse  culture  the  Shoshone  and  re- 
lated Comanche  probably  played  the  principal 
part. 
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In  an  article,  on  "The  Cheyenne  Medicine 
Lodge"  (Amer.  Anthrop.,  vol.  xri,  p.  246,  et  seq.) 
Orinnell  refutes  the  belief  that  the  Sun  Dance 
is  a  ceremony  of  self-torture.  Among  the  Chey- 
enne, at  all  events,  it  is  essentially  a  prayer  for 
food  supply,  and  torture  accompanied  it  because 
the  festival  was  considered  a  favorable  time  for 
any  performance  involving  the  supplication  of 
supernatural  powers.  Dealing  with  the  same 
ceremony  among  the  Crow  {Joum.  Amer.  Polk- 
Lore,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  94,  et  seq.),  Lowie  points  out 
that  it  is  a  festival  that  purports  to  effect  re- 
venge on  the  enemy,  but  essentially  serves  the 
piupoee  of  a  popular  free  show. 

Elements  of  a  culture  interesting  from  its 
transitional  nature  are  described  in  Skinner's 
PoliticeU  Organization,  Culta,  and  Ceremoniea  of 
the  .  Plaina-Ojihway  and  Plaina-Oree  Indiana. 
Both  these  tribes  belong  to  tiie  Algonkian  family 
and  share  many  Eastern  Woodland  features  wil^ 
their  eastern  kinsmen,  but  both  have  become  af- 
fected by  Plains  influence  and  illustrate  the 
blending  of  two  distinct  cultural  streams.  Thus, 
both  have  the  police  for  the  buffalo  hunt  and 
the  Sun  Dance,  features  highly  characteristic  of 
the  Plains,  but  also  the  Midewiwin  ceremony  of 
the  Central  Algonkian.  A  Cannibal  cult  with 
clownish  practices  ia  very  closely  related  with  a 
corresponding  Aasiniboine  usage,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  of  Iroquois  influence.  Hie  Plains- 
Ojibwajr  have  a  social  organization  similar  to 
that  01  the  Woodland  Ojibway,  being  organized 
in  totemic  gentes,  but  amon^  the  Western  Cree 
no  sure  evidence  of  such  social  groups  has  been 
discovered.  In  another  paper  dealins  with  the 
"Social  Life  and  Ceremonial  Bundles  of  the 
Menomini  Indians,"  Skinner  gives  an  account  of 
a  typical  Central  Algonkian  tribe.  Several  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  the  Algonkian 
Woodland  area  have  also  been  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geological  SurvCT  of  Canada. 
These  include:  Speck's  "The  Double-Curve  Mo- 
tive in  Northeastern  Algonkian  Art";  Radin's 
"Some  Myths  and  Tales  of  the  Ojibwa  of  South- 
eastern Ontario";  and  Mechling's  "Malecite 
Tales." 

The  I>ueblo  area  has  received  attention  in  Dr. 
Hough's  archaeological  report  on  the  "Culture  of 
the  Ancient  Pueblos  of  the  Upper  Gila  River 
Region,"  while  a  most  convenient  summary  of 
what  is  known  of  ancient  Mexican  and  Maya 
culture  is  supplied  by  Joyce's  "Mexican  Archie- 
ology." 

Africa.  Professor  Westermarck,  whose  theo- 
retical works  on  the  development  of  human  mar- 
riage and  ethics  have  made  him  world-famous, 
has  at  last  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  field-eth- 
nographer, his  book  on  Marriage  Ceremoniea  in 
Morocco  containing  part  of  the  information  se- 
cured during  a  stay  in  northern  Africa.  The 
undrained  region  of  German  East  Africa  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Reche,  who  bases  his  paper,  Zur 
Ethnographie  dea  abfiuaaloaen  Oebieta  Deutach- 
Oatafrikaa,  on  the  records  and  specimens  of  the 
Obst  expedition.  He  discovers  several  cultural 
layers  corresponding  to  as  many  waves  of  mi- 
gration. A  primeval  race  of  hunting  Pygmies 
was  subjugated  or  superseded  by  the  horticul- 
tural Bantu,  who  in  turn  were  followed  by  pas- 
toral Eamitic  populations.  Last  of  all  came  the 
Masai,  whose  influence,  however,  has  been  largely 
external.  N.  W.  Thomas,  the  Government  An- 
tiiropologist  in  Nigeria,  continues  his  Anthropo- 
logical   Report    on    the    Iboapeaking    Peoplea, 
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which  embodies  much  linguistic  and  ethno- 
graphic information. 

Since  the  Bushmen  and  Pygmies  are  both  com- 
monly regarded  as  part  of  the  autochthonous 
African  population,  their  genetic  relationship,  aa 
well  as  the  relationship  of  their  several  subdi- 
visions to  one  another,  constitutes  a  problem  of 
basic  importance.  It  has  been  attacked  by  Kohn 
(Zeitachrift  fUr  Bthnologie,  1914,  pp.  116-136), 
and  Von  Luschan  {ib.,  pp.  154-176).  Kuhn, 
who  had  occasion  to  obawve  both  Bushmen  of 
southwest  Africa,  and  Babinga  Pygmies  of  the 
Sanga  River,  Kamerun,  is  impressed  with  the 
resemblance  of  the  two  groups  and  postulates  a 
close  connection.  The  stature  of  the  Sanga 
River  tribra  averages  164  cm.  for  the  males, 
146.0  cm.  for  the  females.  In  skin  color  they 
also  resemble  the  Bushmen,  though  the  latter 
are  of  somewhat  lighter  shade;  prognathy  is  de- 
veloped in  equal  measure,  and  tiie  nose  is  sharply 
divided  from  the  forehead.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  number  of  signiflcant  differences. 
The  Babinga  are  much  heavier  and  stronger,  the 
cephalic  index  is  higher  (79.44  against  76.3  for 
men;  and  77.96  against  73.6  for  wom«t),  and 
the  nose  is  excessively  wide  and  thick,  with  a 
relatively  high  bridge.  Von  Luschan  also 
strongly  supports  the  tiieory  of  the  unit^  of  the 
Bushmen  and  Pygmy  race;  points  of  difference 
are  explained  as  lurgeljr  due  to  Hottentot  influ- 
ence. Among  the  &aita  common  to  both  he 
enumerates  the  diort  stature,  with  dispropor- 
tionately long  trunk  as  compared  with  the  short 
extremities;  the  wrinkled  skin;  spirally  coiled 
hair;  convex  upper  lip;  and  tremendous  oigonial 
breadth,  giving  a  rectangular  character  to  the 
face.  The  points  of  difference  include  the  form 
of  the  ear,  which  is  less  peculiar  among  the 
Pygmies,  who  rarely  lack  the  lobe;  the  color  of 
the  skin  has  a  far  greater  range  of  variation 
among  the  Pygmies,  Ming  sometimes  of  a  pale 
reddiui-yellow  and  sometimes  sooty  black. 

Oceania  and  Asia.  One  of  the  events  of  the 
year  is  the  publication  of  Native  Tribes  of  the 
Northern  Territory  of  Auatralia,  by  Prof.  Bald- 
win Spencer,  whose  work  on  the  aborigines  of 
Central  Australia,  issued  fifteen  years  ago  in 
collaboration  with  the  late  Mr.  Gillen,  roused  as 
much  discussion  as  has  ever  been  evoked  by  a 
purely  descriptive  ethnographical  monograph. 
Comprising  in  a  rapid  survey  a  considerable 
number  of  distinct  tribes.  Professor  Spencer  de- 
votes a  large  section  of  his  new  book  to  the 
Kakadu  of  the  Alligator  Rivers  region,  as  well 
as  to  the  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islanders.  The 
latter  are  physically  the  best  developed  of  Aus- 
tralian natives,  many  of  the  men  attaining  a 
stature  of  five  feet  ten,  or  even  six  feet;  in 
marked  contrast,  to  be  sure,  are  the  stunted  fig- 
ures of  their  women,  whose  height  seldom  ex- 
ceeds four  feet  eight.  The  hair  varies  consider- 
ably as  to  degree  of  waviness  and  curlineas,  but 
is  never  woolly.  As  in  the  case  of  the  aborigines 
previously  described,  the  terms  "paleolith"  and 
"neolith"  seem  quite  inapplicable  to  the  stone 
implements  found  in  use.  The  nature  of  these 
seems  to  depend  solely  on  the  character  of  the 
available  material:  where  only  quartzite  occurs, 
the  Australian  merely  chips  or  flakes  the  stone, 
while  if  diorite  can  be  secured  he  will  grind  it. 
Thus  the  same  native  may  be  foimd  using  imple- 
ments which  would  be  assigned  to  distinct  epochs 
by  a  European  archieologist.  The  social  organi- 
zation of  tile  tribes  described  varies  remarkably. 
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While  totemic  groups  occur  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory, they  oftoi  regulate  marriage  only  as  aub- 
divisions  of  larger  marriage-regulating  units, 
and  in  other  cases  not  at  all.  These  larger  units 
are  usually  the  familiar  eight  classes  of  Central 
Australia,  divided  between  two  exogamous  moie- 
ties. However,  the  class  and  moiety  system  is 
absent  among  the  Kakadu  and  the  Islanders,  the 
latter  being  organized  in  purely  local  groups. 
Among  the  Waduman  and  related  tribes  tiiere  is 
the  anomalous  combination  of  paternal  descent 
of  the  class  name  with  maternal  descent  of  the 
totem.  As  elsewhere  in  Australia,  the  admis- 
sion to  an  adult  man's  status  figures  promi- 
nently among  ceremonial  procedures;  among  the 
Kakadu,  indeed,  there  are  no  less  than  five 
grades  of  initiation.  The  Kakadu  and  the  Island 
b'ibes  differ  markedly  from  most  of  the  other 
natives  in  laddng  both  the  circumcision  and 
subincision  features  that  characterize  initiation 
in  the  central  area.  The  Islanders'  ceremony  is 
unique  in  having  women  admitted  to  participa- 
tiim,  since  elsewhere  in  Australia  th^  are  rig- 
idly debarred  from  attending  even  as  spectators, 
on  pain  of  death.  The  interment  ritual  of 
Bathurst  and  Melville  Island  is  likewise  highly 
distinctive.  Tree-burial  is  unknown,  bodies  are 
always  buried  in  the  ground,  and  grave  posts, 
curiously  carved  and  decorated  with  paint,  are 
set  round  the  remains.  In  decorative  art  these 
Islanders  show  so  little  kinship  with  other  Aus- 
tralians as  to  si^^est  outside  influence  from  the 
northeast.  The  SUcadu  are  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  their  bark  and  rock  drawings,  in 
which  the  fauna  of  the  region  is  often  r^re- 
sented  with  great  realism. 

A  comprehensive  work  on  the  material  culture 
of  the  region,  with  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
stances used,  has  been  published  by  the  pioneer 
traveler  Finsch  under  the  caption  of  Siidtee- 
arbeiten.  Much-needed  information  on  the  New 
Hebrides  is  supplied  1^  Speiser  in  his  Biidtee- 
Vrwald  Kannibalen.  His  most  important  dis- 
covery, if  corroborated  by  further  research,  is 
that  of  a  pygmy  race,  clearly  distinct  from, 
though  largely  blended  with,  the  taller  Mela- 
nesian  populations.  The  men  average  only^  162 
cm.  in  stature,  the  women  144  cm.  The  hair  is 
frizzy  and  of  a  dark  yellowish-brown  color;  in 
contrast  to  the  Melanesians  the  beard  is  but 
slightly  developed.  In  point  of  skin  color  the 
Pygmies  are  lighter  than  the  taller  tribes,  and 
the  skull  is  markedly  less  theromorphic  Cul- 
turally, the  Pygmies  also  present  notable  pe- 
culiarities. Unhke  their  neighbors  they  use 
feathered  arrows,  do  not  perforate  the  septum  of 
the  nose,  or  practice  any  other  bodily  deforma- 
tion except  for  occasional  piercing  of  the  ear 
lobes,  and  in  their  social  life  they  do  not  carry 
out  the  rigid  separation  of  the  sexes  so  notice- 
able in  the  tribal  life  of  Melanesia.  While  they 
subsist  only  in  small  measure  on  yams,  they  not 
only  cultivate  taro,  but  also  have  a  knowle^e  of 
irrigation.  A  welcome  supplement  to  Speiser's 
book  is  constituted  by  the  French  missionary 
Suas's  "Notes  ethnographiques  sur  les  indigenes 
des  Nouvelles  Hebrides"  (begun  in  Anthropoa, 
ix,  pp.  241-260). 

The  social  and  religious  conceptions  of  the 
Marshall  Islanders,  another  practically  unknown 
subject,  has  at  last  found  treatment  in  Erdland's 
Die  Marahall-Intulaner.  Erdland  discovered  an 
exogamous  system  with  maternal  descent  and 
traces  of  totemism.    The  kinship  system  is  of 


the  so-called  classificatcn^  type,  more  particu- 
larly, it  seems  to  be  of  Hawaiian  form,  and  the 
occurrence  of  cross-cousin  marriages  is  especially 
suggestive  in  view  of  their  wide  distribution  in 
Meltjiesia. 

Finley  and  Churchill  describe  the  ethnology 
and  linguistics  of  The  Subanu,  a  tribe  inhabit- 
ing a  district  of  Mindanao.  Anthropological 
work  in  Nias,  near  Sumatra,  had  practically 
lapsed  since  Modigliani's  book  of  more  than  two 
decades  ago,  but  is  now  being  resumed  by  a 
Dutch  scholar,  Kieiweg  de  Zwaan,  who  has  is- 
sued two  volumes  dealing  with  the  primitive 
medical  practice  and  physical  anthropology  of 
the  natives:  Die  Inael  ffUu  bei  Sumatra.  In 
Celebes  the  Sarasin  cousins  find  a  worthy  con- 
tinuator  of  their  researches  in  Professor  Qru- 
bauer,  who  has  written  a  profusely  illustrated 
book,  Vnter  KopfjSgern  in  Zentral-CeM>e*. 

Meetinos,  Exfxditionb,  Pkbbonaua.  The 
one  meeting  of  overshadowing  importance  for 
which  preparations  had  been  made  throughout 
the  year,  the  nineteenth  International  Ameri- 
canist Congress,  which  was  to  assemble  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  October  fi-10,  had  to  be  postponed 
indefinitely  on  account  of  the  European  War. 
The  American  Anthropological  Association  met 
in  Philaddphia,  December  28-31,  in  conjunction 
with  Section  H  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  continued 
to  support  work  on  Algonkian  linguistics  by  Dr. 
Michelson,  and  on  In£an  music  by  Miss  Dens- 
more,  who  visited  the  Ute  Indians;  Professor 
Boas  visited  the  -Kootenay  for  linguistic  studies. 
The  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  equipped  expe- 
ditions to  the  Central  and  Labrador  Eskimo 
(Mr.  Hawkes) ;  to  the  Iroquois  (Dr.  Golden- 
weiser) ;  to  the  Eastern  Dakota  (Mr.  Wallis). 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Dr.  Wissler  and  Mr.  Murie 
investigated  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  Pawnee; 
Dr.  Ooddard  visited  the  San  Carlos  Apache;  Dr. 
Spinden  undertook  a  reconnoissance  of  Central 
American  antiquities;  Mr.  Nelson  resumed 
archteological  work  in  the  Oalisteo  Basin;  Mr. 
Skinner  began  an  investigation  of  the  Southern 
Siouan  tri^  and  the  Eastern  Dakota;  and  Dr. 
Lowie  commenced  work  on  the  Northern  Paiute. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Farabee,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Museum  maintained  ex- 
plorations in  Southern  British  Ouiana  and 
Northern  Brazil,  while  Mr.  M.  B.  Harrington 
spent  the  summer  among  the  Ponca  and  exam- 
ined Oklahoma  rock-shelters.  In  the  interests  of 
the  Heye  Museum,  Professor  Saville  conducted 
archnological  work  in  Ecuador  and  Colombia. 
The  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  supported  a 
Central  American  expedition  by  Messrs.  Merwin 
and  Bishop;  archteological  excavations  in  Ne- 
braska by  Mr.  Steams. 

Outeide  of  America,  Sir  Aurel  Stein  has  re- 
sumed archieological  researches  in  Central  Asia 
and  westernmost  China;  Miss  Czaplicka  visited 
the  Tungus  and  the  Ostiak  of  the  Yenisei  River ; 
Dr.  Preuss  is  engaged  in  archieological  and  eth- 
nological work  in  Colombia;  Dr.  Rivers  utilized 
bis  attendance  at  the  Australian  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence for  supplementary  work  on  Melanesian 
ethnology.    See  Pxabodt  Mcseuic. 

JLSTIQVA.  A  West  Indian  island,  oonsti- 
tnting,  with  Barbuda  and  Redonda,  a  presidency 
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of  the  Leeward  Islands  colony.  The  area  of 
Antigua  ia  108  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  31,394—1099  white,  26,468  black,  3027  col- 
ored. Barbuda  (871  inhabitants)  and  Redonda 
(120)  have  a  total  area  of  62  Vi  square  miles. 
The  capital,  St.  John,  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  Antigua  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1403,  and  named  by  him  after  a  church  in 
Seville.  It  is  subject  to  frequent  droughts, 
there  being  no  rivers  in  the  island.  The  chief 
products  for  export  are  sugar,  cotton,  and  pine- 
apples. The  output  of  sugar  in  1913  was  11,696 
tons;  of  molasses,  5267  puncheons;  of  cotton, 
444,826  pounds.  The  total  imports  for  1912 
were  valued  at  £168,274  (£181,331  in  1911) ;  ex- 
ports, £164,068  (£161,064).  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  internal  trade.  Total  tonnage  en- 
tered and  cleared,  663,366,  of  which  682,723  tons 
were  British.  Bevenue,  1012-13,  £63,480  (£62,- 
202  in  1011-12);  expenditure,  £53,103  (£63,- 
062).  The  total  customs  revenue  in  1012-13 
was  £31,061.  The  public  debt  stood  in  1012  at 
£123,600;  amount  to  credit  of  sinking  fund, 
£42,020.  Antigua  is  under  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  the  governor  of  the  colony.     See  Lee- 

WABD  ISXAinMS. 

AJSmaUTASWlt.  see  ITALT,  BUtory; 
Japan;  and  Sooiausk,  paaaim. 

ANTITOXIN.  Schick  and  his  associates  in 
Von  Pirquet's  clinic  in  Vienna  contributed  valu- 
able information  as  to  the  dosage  of  antitoxin. 
To  obtain  the  exact  amount  of  antitoxin  needed 
for  neutralizing  diphtheritic  poisons,  they  find 
it  necessary  to  calculate  the  dose  according  to 
the  body  weight.  The  best  immunizing  Sect 
was  derived  from  a  dose  of  100  units  per  kilo- 
gram of  the  patient's  weight.  When  this  quan- 
tity was  used  a  subsequent  injection  24  hours 
later  did  not  increase  the  immunizing  effect. 
Schidc's  observations  indicated  that  repeated  in- 
jections of  the  serum  were  superfluous  and  un- 
warranted. Even  in  the  severest  cases,  if  a  dose 
of  600  imits  per  kilogram  be  injected  immedi- 
ately the  greatest  effect  possible  will  be  obtained. 
Subsequent  injections  of  antitoxin  after  6,  12  or 
24  hours  are  unnecessary.  If  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Schick  are  correct,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  practitioner  will  be  provided  with  a  precise 
method  of  treating  diphtheria  patients.  It 
would  seem  that  the  enormous  doses  sometimes 
given  of  100,000  units,  or  more,  of  antitoxin 
are  wholly  unnecessary,  involving  large  expense 
and  much  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  especially 
where  repeated  injections  have  to  be  given. 

The  presence  of  natural  antitoxin  in  the  blood 
of  certain  individuals  had  long  been  suspected. 
It  was  only  recently,  however,  that  Romer  dis- 
covered a  method  by  means  of  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  determine  accurately  the  precise  amount. 
His  method  consists  of  Injecting  into  guinea- 
pigs,  minute  quantities  of  diphtheria  toxin  and 
the  serum  to  be  tested  until  a  balance  is  se- 
cured, the  diphtheria  toxin  completely  neutral- 
ized, and  no  necrosis  takes  place.  By  this 
method  Otto  has  tested  the  serum  of  a  large 
number  of  people  with  interesting  results.  He 
found  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  anti- 
toxin in  the  blood  of  persons  such  as  doctors  and 
nurses  who  had  been  in  close  contact  with  diph- 
tiieria  cases,  while  others  had  much  less.  He 
found  also  that  diphtheria  carriers,  whether 
they  had  suffered  from  the  disease  or  not,  con- 
tained more  antitoxin  in  their  blood  than  pa- 
tients who  had  recently  recovered  from  an  at- 
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tack  of  diphtheria.  Evidently  the  presence  of 
the  bacilli  in  the  throat  stimulates  the  produc- 
tion of  a  natural  antitoxin,  that  is,  it  increases 
the  immunity  of  the  individual.  It  was  also 
believed  that  antitoxin  may  be  transmitted  from 
the  mother  to  the  child.  In  the  blood  of  80  per 
cent  of  new-bom  babies  it  is  found,  but  it  soon 
disappears.  The  condition  is  one  of  relative 
immunity,  and  while  it  accounts  for  the  resist- 
ance of  many  persons  to  the  disease,  will  not 
render  the  use  of  antitoxin  in  diphtiieria  any 
less  imperative.  Antitoxin  was  given  by  intra- 
venous injection  during  an  epidemic  of  .  diph- 
theria in  Bremen  during  the  winter  of  1913. 
This  method  was  quicker  in  ite  resulte  than  the 
usual  procedure,  that  of  injecting  the  substance 
into  the  muscles.  It  was  observS  also  that  the 
effect  was  many  times  greater.  Serum  sickness 
was  no  more  severe  than  with  ordinary  method. 
See  Diphtheria. 

AOKI,  Srnzo,  Viscount.  A  Japanese  diplomat, 
died  Feb.  16,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1844, 
the  son  of  a  Japanese  physician.  After  study- 
ing law  and  the  political  sciences  in  the  Univer- 
si^  of  Tokyo  in  1868,  he  went  to  Germany  to 
complete  his  education.  Returning  to  Japan  he 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  and  in  1873  was 
attached  to  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Berlin  as 
secretary.  In  the  following  year  he  was  com- 
missioned minister  to  Germany,  being  at  that 
time  only  30  years  of  age.  He  was  de  young- 
est diplomat  ever  appointed  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. In  1886  he  left  this  post  to  become  Vice- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  four  years 
afterwards  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  viscount. 
After  the  retirement  of  Count  Okuma,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  atteck  upon  his  life,  Viscount 
Aoki  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  at 
once  began  negotiations  for  the  revision  of  trea- 
ties with  various  foreign  powers.  This  work  was 
completed  in  1801  and  in  the  same  year  he  re- 
tired from  the  Cabinet.  This  retirement  with 
that  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  was  caused 
by  a  controversy  which  followed  an  atteck  upon 
the  Czareviteh,  afterwards  Nicholas  II  of  Rus- 
sia, who  was  at  that  time  traveling  in  Japan. 
One  year  later  Aoki  was  appointed  minister  to 
Germany,  and  in  1804  received  the  additional 
post  of  minister  to  England  as  well.  While 
minister  to  Ensland  he  became  acquainted  with 
Baroness  Elizabeth  von  Rahden,  the  widowed 
daughter  of  one  of  the  proudest  families  of 
Pomerania,  and  the  two  became  engaged,  and 
shortly  afterwards  married.  The  announcement 
of  their  engagement  and  marriage  aroused  a 
storm  of  discussion  in  Germany,  and  the  wed- 
ding is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  many  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  that  country.  About  five 
years  later  Aoki  was  called  home  by  the  Em- 
peror and  was  made  one  of  the  privy  councilors. 
In  1906  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  was  the  first  Japanese  am- 
bassador to  that  country,  as  Japan  had  been 
previously  represented  only  by  a  minister.  He 
remained  at  Washington  until  1900.  As  am- 
bassador he  wag  for  *he  most  part  successful, 
but  be  was  severely  criticised  in  Japan  for  his 
failure  to  prevent  President  Roosevelt  from  send- 
ing the  American  fleet  around  the  world  in  1008. 
In  some  quarters  of  Japan  this  trip  of  the  fleet 
was  regarded  as  intended  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  warlike  spirit  of  that  country.  On  his  return 
to  Japan  he  continued  to  be  one  of  the  privy 
councilors,  but  held  no  official  post  thereafter. 
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AQUISDTTCTS.  Except  for  the  completion  of 
s  few  notable  structures,  such  as  the  Kensico 
Dun  and  Reserroir,  and  the  distributing  reser- 
voir at  Hill  View,  the  great  Catakill  Aqueduct, 
which  will  supply  New  York  with  600,000,000 
gallons  of  water  a  day,  was  reaching  its  finish- 
ing stage.  The  90-inile  aqueduct  hiul  been  vir- 
tually completed  and  the  12-foot  tunnel  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  Manhattan 
Island  and  extending  to  Brooklyn  had  been  exca- 
vated and  lined,  though  the  distributing  equip- 
ment at  the  various  shafts  had  not  been  in- 
stalled. At  several  points  along  the  line  addi- 
tional work  on  improvements  remained  to  be  ef- 
fected, such  as  the  change  in  the  siphon,  where 
it  passes  under  the  Hudson  River  at  Storm  King, 
bnt  these  details  were  essentially  minor,  and  at 
short  notice  the  aqueduct  could  be  connected 
with  the  Croton  supply  system  and  any  duiger 


depth  of  1100  feet  below  the  water  surface.  This 
connects  with  the  shafts  reaching  to  the  surface. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  a  depth  of 
about  228  feet  below  the  water  level,  or  270  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  connection  is 
made  with  a  tunnel  extending  westerly,  which 
was  tunneled  under  the  solid  rock  under  Storm 
King  Mountain.  The  west  shaft  was  sunk  as  a 
test  shaft  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  material  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  siphon,  but  as  soon  as  the  water- 
tight rock  was  developed  it  was  used  as  part  of 
the  aqueduct  to  save  the  expense  of  sinking  an- 
other shaft  further  west,  lliis  ^aft  was  fin- 
ished and  newly  lined,  and  when  it  was  sub- 
jected to  more  water  pressure,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  considerable  leakage  beneath  the  west- 
ern shaft  and  the  next  shaft  126  feet  west  of  it. 
When  the  tunnel  was  pumped  dry  it  was  found 
that  there  had  been  a  yielding  of  the  rock  at 
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of  failure  of  water  supply  to  the  City  of  Kew 
York  on  account  of  drought  be  eliminated. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  Catskill 
Aqueduct  was  the  driving  of  a  new  shaft  and 
toiinel,  the  former  of  400  feet  depth,  and  the 
latter  of  900  feet  in  length,  to  supplement  the 
existing  Catskill  Aqueduct  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Hudson  River  at  Storm  King  Mountain. 
This  is  a  portion  of  the  rock  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River,  a  type  of  work  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  only  where  the  rock  is  solid  and 
unyielding,  and  the  concrete  lining  is  added 
simply  to  make  the  rock  more  water-tight  and 
to  furnish  a  smooth  surface  for  the  flow  of  the 
water,  as  the  pressure  acting  on  the  walls  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  14  feet  in  diameter,  has  the 
pressure  equivalent  to  a  head  of  several  hundred 
feet,  and  would  of  course  break  the  concrete  lin- 
ing. Where  the  aqueduct  passes  under  the  Hud- 
son River  the  rock  tunnel  had  been  driven  to  a 


certain  points,  and  the  concrete  lining  had  been 
cracked  to  a  very  small  degree,  but  sufiBcient  to 
permit  the  escape  of  a  quantity  of  water.  While 
this  was  not  particularly  serious,  it  indicated 
a  possible  wasting  that  might  increase,  and 
accordingly  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the 
use  of  that  part  of  the  west  shaft  nearest 
the  surface  and  a  portion  of  the  pressure  tunnel. 
Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  go  back  000  feet 
into  solid  rock  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  and 
make  a  shaft  400  feet  in  depth,  and  drive  a 
longitudinal  tunnel  900  feet,  connecting  with  the 
tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River.  The  result  of 
this  will  be  to  carry  the  aqueduct  so  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  that  no  movement  of 
the  rock  under  the  great  hydrostatic  pressure 
need  be  feared.  Contracts  according^  were 
made  in  October  providing  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  within  one  year.  As  the  possibility  of 
a  shortage  in  the  Croton  supply  might  occur  In 
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the  following  year,  it  would  be  possible  to  use 
temporarily  the  Catskill  Aqueducrt  with  the  old 
shaft. 

Progress  was  made  during  the  year  with  a 
novel  plan  of  construction  to  carry  a  pipe-line 
from  Brooklyn  to  Staten  Island  across  the  Nar- 
rows, the  channel  connecting  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Bays.  A  submarine  pipe-line  was  adopted 
in  preference  to  a  tunnel,  after  the  merits  of 
both  systems  were  thoroughly  canvassed,  and 
the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
distance  from  shore  to  shore  is  about  10,000  feet, 
and  this  was  being  crossed  with  36-inch  cast- 
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iron  pipe  laid  in  12-foot  sections  with  a  care- 
fully designed  flexible  joint.  The  depth  of  water 
in  some  places  at  the  crossing  is  as  great  as  74 
feet,  and  this  together  with  the  large  number  of 
passing  ships  presented  no  small  amount  of  difli- 
culty.  A  trench  for  the  pipe  was  first  dredged 
at  the  bottom,  and  then  from  a  large  scow, 
which  carried  a  60-ton  structural  steel  cradle 
ISO  feet  in  length,  extending  to  the  harbor  bot- 
tom and  carrying  an  inclinM  skidway,  the  pipe 
was  slid  into  place,  its  joints  being  made  above 
water  on  the  scow,  which  was  then  moved  for- 
ward so  that  the  pipe  would  be  lowered  to  rest 
in  its  proper  position.  The  joint  employed  is  a 
modification  of  the  Duane  joint,  and  resulted  in 
a  reasonable  degree  of  water-tightness,  through 
a  method  of  construction  evolved  after  elaborate 
testing.  After  the  lead  is  poured  into  the  jointe 
hot,  cold  lead  pellets  are  forced  in  through  jib 
screw  holes  in  the  joint,  increasing  the  amount 
of  lead  without  destroying  the  f^xibility  and 
producing  a  joint  which  is  not  only  tight,  flexi- 
ble, and  strong  longitudinally,  but  will  stand 
considerable  abuse.  The  type  of  joint  used  had 
never  been  employed  before;  so  accordingly  a 
certain  section  was  submitted  to  both  hydro- 
static and  air-pressure  teste,  which  proved  emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

Los  Anogles  Aquedcct.  An  interesting  fail- 
ure of  the  steel  pipe  siphon  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Aqueduct,  where  it  crosses  the  Antelope  Valley 
about  100  miles  northwest  of  Los  Angeles,  took 
place  on  the  night  of  February  20.  There  had 
been  three  days  of  heavy  rainfall  and  the  two 
concrete  piers  which  supported  the  siphon  near 


the  centre  of  the  valley  where  the  line  crosses  a 
ravine  were  undermined  and  fell  on  their  sides. 
The  siphon  was  ruptured  so  that  the  water 
flowed  out  under  very  high  velocity,  and  imme- 
diately there  followed  a  collapse  of  some  1000 
feet  of  the  line  of  pipe  as  the  result  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  The  collapse  occurred 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  steel  pipe,  the  lower  half 
being  buried  in  the  ground.  From  a  cylindrical 
cross  section  the  line  was  changed  to  U-shape, 
and  while  at  several  points  plates  were  torn  and 
rivete  sheared,  the  pipe  in  the  main  held  up  sat- 
isfactorily. The  method  of  repair  was  about  as 
novel  as  the  accident  itself.  New  plates  to 
replace  those  torn  were  rolled,  sheared,  and 
punched,  and  transported  by  wagon  35  miles 
across  the  desert  to  their  destination,  and  riv- 
eted into  place.  In  the  meantime  new  piers  of 
concrete  had  been  built,  and  when  everything 
was  in  readiness,  the  water  was  turned  into  the 
line,  and  the  head  gradually  increased  until  the 
pipe  was  forced  by  the  pressure  into  ito  usual 
form.  In  this  process  none  of  the  longitudinal 
seams  were  sheared,  and  but  a  small  amount  of 
calking  of  such  seams  was  required.  In  some 
cases  stretches  of  from  400  to  600  feet  of  pipe 
were  restored  to  rotundity  with  no  damage  what- 
ever. The  entire  repair,  including  cost  of  fit- 
ting in  new  plates,  building  cement  piers,  and 
providing  against  a  repetition  of  the  accident, 
did  not  involve  an  expense  of  more  than  $2200. 

Of  somewhat  difl'erent  nature  from  the  aque- 
ducte  at  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  were  the 
new  intakes,  which  were  being  constructed  to 
furnish  additional  supplies  of  li^e  water  to  Mil- 
waukee and  Cleveland.  The  latter  construction 
will  be  recalled  as  a  few  years  previously,  when 
the  tunnel  for  the  aqueduct  was  being  driven 
through  a  stiff  clay  conteining  marsh  gas,  there 
resulted  a  great  loss  of  life.  It  was  admitted 
probably,  however,  that  the  advance  made  in 
modem  methods  of  tunnel  excavation  with  bor- 
ing machines  would  prevent  similar  accidente  in 
the  work  under  hand.  The  new  tunnel,  3  miles 
in  length,  was  being  driven  from  a  crib  I^  miles 
off  shore  to  a  new  crib  nearly  4  miles  off  shore. 
It  was  10  feet  in  diameter,  being  lined  with 
large  concrete  blocks  placed  with  a  special  erec- 
tor following  the  tunneling  machine. 

Canada.  The  city  of  Victoria  was  building 
an  aqueduct  supplied  by  a  minor  reservoir,  37 
miles  away,  while  the  city  of  Winnipeg  was  en- 
gaged in  a  project  to  take  the  soft  water  of  Shoal 
Lake,  96  miles  to  the  east.  Other  Canadian 
cities  were  engaged  in  ambitious  projects  for  the 
extension  of  their  water  supplies,  as  the  rap- 
idly growing  populations  made  necessary  such 
improvements.  At  Ottawa  in  particular  there 
was  much  discussion  during  the  year  of  new  or 
improved  water  supply,  on  account  of  an  in- 
crease in  fire  insurance  rates.  Financial  condi- 
tions did  not  seem  to  permit  of  the  construction 
of  new  aqueducts  from  distant  sources  of  supply 
as  proposed  by  engineers,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  proposed  to  retain  and  increase  the 
present  unfiltered  supply  from  the  Ottawa  River, 
building  a  high-pressure  pumping  station  on 
Lemieux  Island. 

EnoIiANd.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Board  of 
London  in  1914  let  a  contract  for  two  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  Thames  Valley,  near  Laleham 
and  LitUeton,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
7,000,000,000  gallons,  and  also  contracts  for  a 
service  reservoir  at  Shooter's  Hill  to  contain  ap- 
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1,000,000  gallonB,  and  at  Westerham 
Hill  and  Betaom'a  Hill,  each  to  contain  300,000 
gallons.  A  tunnel  of  16  feet  internal  diameter, 
and  lined  with  caat-iron  aegmente,  was  driven 
through  the  clay  under  the  Thames  between 
Twidcediam  and  Richmond,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  contractors  were  laying  three  lines 
of  36-inch  pipe,  and  one  line  of  30-inch  steel 
pipe.  The  aqueduct,  which  provides  the  city  of 
Manchester,  England,  with  the  third  installment 
of  water  from  Thirlmere,  was  practically  com- 
pleted during  the  year,  and  the  30  siphons  across 
the  various  vall^s  on  the  route  were  tested  as 
well  as  the  subway  under  the  ship  canal  near 
Barton.  The  Manchester  water  works  improve- 
ment included  the  construction  of  the  Heaton 
Park  Reservoir,  and  the  completion  of  the  inlet 
uid  outlet  works,  straining  wells,  etc.  This  res- 
ervoir when  completed  was  to  have  a  top  watw 
area  of  nearly  80  acres.  See  Wateb  Pckifica- 
now. 

AQTnTAMIA.    See  Shifbuhaino. 

ABBZTRATION,   Iittibnational.     See   In- 

TEB5ATI0KAI.  AbSTTSATION   Ain>  PEACE. 

ABBITBATIOir  AND  CONCILIATIOK, 
IwDCSTRiAi..  The  exceptional  unrest  among  the 
working  classea  in  recent  years  has  given  rise  to 
s  considerable  number  of  labor  disputes,  strikes, 
and  lockouts.  (See  Strikes  and  Lockotits.) 
Some  means  of  obviating  such  interruptions  in 
business  and  the  attendant  losses  is  one  of  the 
problems  confronting  sode^.  Now  it  is  coming 
to  be  generally  recognized  that  much  can  be 
saved  to  both  the  employer,  the  employee,  and 
to  the  public  by  means  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  industrial  disputes.  Especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  latter  is  this  matter 
becoming  of  supreme  importance.  Because  of 
the  into'dependence  of  the  various  industries 
members  of  any  community  are,  to  a  greater  or 
leas  extent,  dependent  on  their  transportation, 
lifting  and  other  public  utility  corporations, 
and  any  interruption  in  the  normal  administra- 
tion of  the  facilities  operated  by  them  works 
considerable  hardship  on  the  people.  Further- 
more, the  public  is  learning  that  the  consumers- 
&t-large  must  ultimately  pay  by  the  advanced 
prices  of  commodities,  and  the  increase  of  poor- 
relief.  So  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction 
that  some  governmental  machinery  should  be 
established  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  in- 
dustry pending  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. 

Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  have  introduced 
systems  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but  in  the 
United  States,  however,  there  has  been  no  bod^ 
of  public  opinion  to  uphold  such  a  means  of  set- 
tlement. The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(q.v.)  has  openly  expressed  its  objection  to  any 
such  method,  and  in  the  hearings  of  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission  (q.v.)  union  men  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  opposed  to  arbitration  in 
which  an  umpire  is  involved.  The  employers 
also  were  quite  in  agreement  with  this  position, 
both  contending  that  an  outsider  has  not  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  his  decision  is  usually 
miaatisfactory.  By  the  Xewlands  Act  passed  in 
1913  a  Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion was  established  in  the  United  States,  and 
several  commonwealths  have  similar  commis- 
sions or  have  enacted  provisions  for  arbitra- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  in  his  1914  report 
stated  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to 
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intervene  in  labor  disputes  only  when  called 
upon;  it  will,  however,  in  critical  situations, 
tiUce  steps  on  its  own  initiative. 

As  an  instance  of  the  huge  sums  saved  through 
mediation,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Conciliation  stated  in  its  annual  report 
that  twelve  million  dollars  were  saved  through 
its  efforts  during  1914. 

Lkoislation.  Alaska  passed  a  most  elaborate 
law  relating  to  the  arbitration  of  trade  disputes. 
The  Governor  is  enjoined  to  endeavor  to  settle 
by  mediation,  either  personally  or  through  a 
commission,  disputes  concerning  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  or  conditions  of  employment  which  inter- 
rupt or  threaten  the  interruption  of  business. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  such  an  effort,  the 
Qovemor  is  to  try  to  bring  about  arbitration 
by  a  board  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  chosen 
by  the  employer,  one  by  the  union  or  unions  con- 
cerned, and  these  two  are  to  appoint  a  third. 
The  majority  of  the  conciliators  may  make  a 
binding  award.  Hearings  are  to  commence  soon 
after  the  appointment  of  the  third  arbitrator 
and  the  award  is  to  be  made  within  thirty  days, 
the  stetus  existing  before  the  dispute  to  remain 
unchanged  during  arbitration.  The  award  as 
well  as  the  papers  in  the  proceedings  are  to  be 
filed  with  the  district  court;  and,  unless  error 
is  found,  this  decision  shall  be  final  and  the 
parties  are  to  abide  by  it.  If,  however,  there 
is  dissatisfaction  with  the  ruling,  for  three 
months  after  it  has  been  made — except  on  thirty 
days'  notice — ^the  employer  is  not  to  discharge 
men  except  for  inefficiency,  violation  of  the  law, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  because  fewer  workers  are 
required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employees  are 
not  to  stop  work  without  good  reason  during 
the  same  time.  Such  an  award  is  to  remain 
in  force  for  one  year  and  unless  set  aside,  no 
new  arbitration  on  the  same  question  can  be  ob- 
tained during  that  period.  The  arbitrators  are 
empowered  to  administer  oaths,  to  require  the 
attendance  of  witoesses,  and  to  demand  that  the 
necessary  documente  be  produced.  Their  ex- 
penses and  compensation  are  to  be  arranged  for 
in  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  arbitrate. 
Provisions  are  included  in  the  law  which  make 
possible  appeal  to  the  <Aurt  on  questions  of  law 
only. 

Massachusetts  amended  her  law  governing  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  so 
as  to  make  investigations  of  labor  troubles  by 
the  board  dependent  upon  the  inability  of  the 
parties  to  settle,  or  their  refusal  to  submit  the 
matters  to  arbitration.  Experte  to  assist  in  the 
investigation  may  be  employed  and  local  boards 
of  conciliation  may  be  composed  of  three  mu- 
tually agreed  upon,  as  well  as  one  representative 
each  of  the  employer,  employee,  and  the  public. 

Peizadelfhia  Oabkskt  Makebs.  a  notable 
instence  of  the  effectiveness  of  mediation  was 
the  agreement  reached  between  the  employers 
and  the  unions  in  the  garment  trades  in  Phila- 
delphia during  September.  This  action  averted 
what  promised  to  be  a  serious  strike  involving 
6000  employees  and  140  employers,  the  purpose 
of  the  strike  being  to  secure  the  same  standards 
for  the  smaller  shops  that  the  larger  shops  now 
have. 

Webtesn  Looohotive  Enoineebs.  After  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Mediation  and 
(Ilonciliation  had  reported  that  etl'orts  in  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  the  locomotiye 
engineers  and  firemen  of  98  railroads  west  of 
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Chicago  had  failed,  President  Wilson  interroied 
and  induced  the  workmen  and  companies  to  ar- 
bitrate. The  men  had  decided  to  strilce  in  Au- 
gust, but  gave  up  their  plan,  and  on  November 
30  hearings  were  begtm  before  the  Arbitration 
Board  named  under  the  provisions  of  the  New- 
lands  Act.  The  arbitrators  chosen  were:  Judge 
P.  C.  Pritchard  and  Charles  Nagel,  appointed 
by  the  Government;  F.  A.  Burgess  and  Timothy 
Shea,  representing  the  employees;  and  W.  L. 
Parle,  and  H.  E.  Bryan,  the  railroads.  The  un- 
ions demanded  a  standard  rate  of  wages,  and 
a  standard  day  with  rates  for  overtime.  They 
asked  a  five-hour  day  in  passenger  service  and 
a  ten-hour  basis  in  the  freight  service.  They 
would  also  have  the  "extra  men"  remunerated 
on  the  basis  of  a  through  rate  pay,  and  have 
the  "surprise  test"  eliminated.  There  are  about 
64,000  men  involved  and  it  is  stated  that  should 
the  workers  be  successful  nearly  $33,000,000 
annually  would  be' added  to  the  payrolls  of  the 
company.  It  is  expected  that  the  awards  will 
be  completed  early  in  1016. 

Oboboia  aitd  Florida  Railway  Case.  After 
the  employees  of  the  Georgia  and  Florida  Rail- 
way had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  gen- 
eral manager  for  increased  wages  and  better 
working  conditions,  the  latter  proposed  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  arbitration.  This  was  done 
and  Mr.  L.  8.  Davis,  general  chairman  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  employees,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Anderson,  a  railroad  manager,  for  the  company, 
and  Judge  8.  J.  Peelle,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  picked  by  the  United  States  Board  of  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  as  the  third  arbitrator. 
The  board  met  in  Augusta,  and  on  April  28 
hearings  were  begun.  The  employees  contended 
that  their  rates  of  pay  were  below  those  of  other 
roads  in  the  same  section  of  the  country.  The 
railway  company,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  although  these  wages  were  lower  the 
physical  conditions  were  better  and  the  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  the  workers  less.  The 
award  granted  the  employees  an  increase  of 
about  12  per  cent  in  wages,  but  Mr.  Anderson 
dissented  from  this  on  the  grounds  that  the  com- 
pany was  unable  to  meet  its  operating  expenses. 
A  bill  of  exceptions  was  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  but  was  dismissed  and 
the  award  confirmed,  and  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  this  decision  was  again 
upheld. 

Kanawha  Coal  Strike.  This  dispute,  which 
began  in  April,  had  been  in  progress  for  two 
months  when  the  Department  of  Labor  stepped 
in  at  the  request  of  the  employers  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  conditions.  It  was  contended  by  the 
operators  that  organized  labor  had  demanded 
tiiat  $1  or  $2  a  month  should  be  sent  for  each 
employee — the  money  to  be  taken  from  their 
pay — to  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers at  Indianapolis.  However,  representatives 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  denied  this,  stating 
that  they  merely  asked  for  a  voluntary  "check- 
off" of  dues,  and  accepted  mediation,  lliree  com- 
missioners of  conciliation,  made  up  of  one  miner, 
a  coal  operator,  and  A.  L.  Faulkner,  immigrant 
inspector  at  Cleveland,  were  appointed.  It  was 
agreed  by  both  sides  that  the  men  should  re- 
turn to  work  at  the  same  wages  that  were  paid 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  strike;  that  by  the 
aitfhority  of  the  individual  workers  given  in 
writing  a  sum  not  to  exceed  (1. 10  per  month 
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should  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  local  un- 
ion of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  by 
the  "check-off"  system;  and  that  a  eommiaaion 
to  investigate  and  determine  wages  and  griev- 
ances was  to  be  chosen.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  operators  and  the 
union,  the  action  of  the  latter  being  ratified  by 
the  convention  of  miners  held  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

ImnAKAPOLia  Strike.  In  February  the 
award  of  the  Indiana  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  acted  as  a  board  of  arbitrators  in 
the  Indianapolis  Street  Car  Strike,  begun  on 
Nov.  1,  1013,  was  made.  Hie  conditions  of  the 
employees  were  ameliorated,  althou^  not  one 
of  the  several  grievances  submitted  by  the  em- 
ployees was  fully  recognized.  Minimum  and 
maximum  rates  of  wages  such  as  had  existed 
before,  were  retained,  but  these  were  raised  to 
21  cents,  a  6  per  cent  increase,  and  28  cents 
respectively.  Those  employees  known  as  "ex- 
tra men"  are  to  receive  a  guaranteed  minimum 
of  $46  a  month.  Benefit  is  also  to  accrue  to 
the  workers  in  many  other  ways.  There  ia  to 
be  no  discrimination  against  union  men.  This 
is  of  great  significance,  for  nearly  all  the  em- 
ployees were  reported  to  be  members  of  the 
Street  Car  Men's  Union.  Definite  assurances 
were  given  that  future  grievances  will  be  heard 
and  the  hours  and  conditions  of  service  im- 
proved. This  award  is  to  hold  until  Nov.  7, 
1916.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  settling 
of  any  future  dispute  or  grievances  coming  as 
a  result  of  the  award,  by  means  of  a  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  of  three  members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  District  Justice  for 
Indiana,  the  chief  justice  of  the  Appellate  Court, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  each  to 
choose  one. 

The  strike  from  which  this  award  arose,  be- 
gan on  Nov.  1,  1013,  and  tied  up  the  entire 
street  railway  system  of  Indianapolis.  Much 
violence  succeeded  an  attempt  to  import  strike- 
breakers and  during  the  noting  four  persons 
were  killed  and  several  injured.  Several  of  the 
policemen  in  the  city  resigned  rather  than  pro- 
tect the  strike-breakers,  while  200  citizens  re- 
fused to  act  as  deputies  when  called  upon  to 
do  BO.  On  the  ground  that  citizens  had  not  done 
their  duty  the  Governor  at  first  refused  assist- 
ance but  afterwards  ordered  the  National  Guard 
of  Indiana  to  the  scene.  The  strike  engendered 
such  bitter  feeling  that  Mayor  Shank  finally  re- 
signed, because  of  it  and  of  his  inability  to  pre- 
vent the  teamsters'  strike.  It  is  expected  that 
as  an  outcome  of  this  dispute  Indiana  will  pass 
a  comprehensive  arbitration  law,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  compulsory  investigation  of  strike 
grievances. 
,  TnoBOAT-TowiNo  Iitterebts  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  case  was  the  outcome  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  District  Court  which 
held  that  the  time  spent  in  awaiting  orders  or 
taking  on  supplies  should  be  counted  in  with 
the  hours  of  navigation.  Now,  the  licenses 
granted  by  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  require  double 
crews  for  all  boats  or  tugs,  with  the  exception 
of  those  navigated  only  13  hours  out  of  the  24. 
Had  the  loading  hours  been  included  in  the  total 
time,  many  of  the  tugs  would  have  been  engaged 
in  actual  navigation  more  than  13  hours,  and 
by  the  above  interpretation  would  be  required 
to   have  double   crews.     An   agreement   reached 
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in  Fd>ruai7',  1914,  between  the  owners  and  the 
iBternational  Longshoremen's  Association  be- 
fore this  decision  was  rendered  and  under  con- 
ditions existing  previous  to  it,  had,  therefore, 
to  be  modified.  The  tug  men,  however,  objected 
itrenuously  to  double  crews,  maintaining  that 
it  involved  the  probabili^  of  one  crew  being 
compelled  to  sleep  abosu'd  we  tug  while  the  other 
wu  operating  it,  thereby  subjectins  the  men  to 
great  peril.  They  also  contended  that  there 
would  result  unsanitary  conditions  and  great 
inconveniencea  to  the  laborers,  because  bunks 
would  be  used  continuously  by  one  crew  after 
the  other.  Tlie  owners,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
unwillinff  to  omsent  to  the  limitation  of  the  use 
of  their  boata  to  12  hours  a  dav.  It  was  under 
these  conditions  that  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
intervened,  and  an  agreement  was  finally 
resched  on  May  16,  1914.  Provisions  were  that 
the  tugs  should  be  made  available  for  the  full 
length  of  time  for  service  with  single  crews,  and 
that  the  tug-men's  unions  should  furnish  the 
Isborers  necessary  to  man  the  boats  for  the 
whole  24  hours. 

Among  the  more  important  minor  arbitrations 
during  ue  year,  not  mentioned  above,  were  the 
following:  On  January  18  a  settlement  was 
reaefaed  in  a  very  short  time  l>etween  6000  em- 
ployees of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad 
who  had  gone  on  strike  because  of  the  discharge 
of  two  union  men,  and  the  owners,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation.  Small  increases  in 
Wages  aggregating  9100,000  and  a  minimum 
wage  for  passenger  trainmen,  were  granted  the 
workers  of  the  Chicago,  Burliiwton  t  Quincy 
Railroad.  John  A.  Moffitt  and  James  A.  Smith 
were  detailed  to  investigate  a  strike  of  the  ma- 
chinigts  of  the  Universal  Bottle-Washing  Ma- 
chine Co.  of  Detroit,  and  they  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  through  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Machinists'  Union,  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  work,  and  an  increase  in  wages. 
Aa  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  same  com- 
missioners, strikes  were  averted  in  the  shops 
of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  RailrMid  and 
Michigan  Central  Bailroad;  and  similar  pres- 
sure in  the  machinists'  strike  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
brought  about  a-  peaceful  settlement  of  what 
promised  to  be  a  serious  situation.  Satisfac- 
tory adjustments  were  also  reached  in  the 
louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  shops,  among 
tile  sawmill  workers  of  Washington,  and  in  the 
longshoremen  wage  dispute  in  Texas.  Mediation, 
though,  was  unsuccessful  in  the  Calumet  and  the 
Colorado  strikes.     See  Strikes  aitd  Lookocts. 

GUAT  BarrAiN.  Oreat  strides  have  been 
taken  in  recent  years  in  the  matter  of  settle- 
ment of  trade  disputes  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Board  of  Trade  was  authorized  in  1896  to  act 
«  an  agency  of  mediation  and,  in  1908,  a  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  was  established. 
As  a  result  of  the  extensive  and  stubborn  labor 
contest  some  three  years  later,  an  Industrial 
Council  was  created.  This  now  consists  of  13 
representatives  of  employers,  an  equal  number 
for  the  workmen,  and  has  Sir  George  Askwith 
as  its  chairman.  There  are  several  voluntary 
conciliation  boards  and  standing  joint  commit- 
tees in  existence  throughout  tiie  country.  In 
July,  1913,  the  Industrial  Council  submitted 
s  report  declaring  emphatically  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bsxgaining  should  not  be 
tailed  in  question,  and  suggested  that  provision 
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be  made  for  the  submission  of  disputes  to  a 
third  party,  where  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
arbitration  has  failed;  but  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion was  not  advised. 

BnucraoHAM  Btbike.  The  strike  of  the  un- 
skilled union  workers  in  the  vicinity  of  Bir- 
mingham involving  30,000  men  was  settled  last 
spring  through  the  intervention  of  Sir  George 
Askwith  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.  A 
minimum  wage  of  $6.60,  the  principal  demand 
of  the  strikers,  was  granted;  the  loss  in  wages, 
though,  during  the  dispute,  was  approximately 
91,330,000.  Those  on  strike  were  chiefly  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Union  Gas  Workers,  the 
Amalgamated  Iron  Workers,  BrickmaJcers, 
General   Labor^s,  and  the  Workers'  Union. 

ABCHAOLOaiCAL  HTSTZTUTX  OV 
A3CBBICA..  The  work  of  the  Institute  was  car- 
ried on  in  its  various  departments  during  the 
year.  The  School  at  Athens  continued  its  ex- 
cavations at  Corinth,  and  conducted  a  minor 
excavation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Erectheum  on 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  American  School 
of  Archteology,  continuing  the  work  upon  which 
it  has  been  engaged  for  seven  seasons  at  Guir- 
igua,  Guatemala,  excavated  the  buildings  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  Temple  (x>urt.  It 
further  conducted  explorations  in  the  Peten 
district  of  Guatemala  and  made  a  survey  of 
the  ruins  at  Ouarai  in  New  Mexico.  Plans  for 
new  excavations  under  the  auspices  of  the  in- 
stitute on  the  shores  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean were  necessarily  postponed  on  account 
of  war  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  two 
regions  of  greatest  archsological  interest.  In 
the  field  of  publication  the  most  significant  event 
of  the  year  was  the  final  launching  of  tiie  new 
nontechJiical  magazine  Art  and  Arehceology. 
David  M.  Robinson  was  appointed  general  ed- 
itor, W.  H.  Holmes,  art  editor,  R.  V.  D.  Ma- 
gofiSn,  associate  editor,  and  Mitdieli  Carroll, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  managing 
editor.  The  first  number  appeared  on  July  1, 
1914.  The  officers  of  the  institute  in  1914  were 
F.  W.  Shipley,  president;  Mitchell  Carroll,  gen- 
eral secretary;  Willard  V.  King,  treasurer. 
The  schools  maintained  by  the  institute  are  the 
American  School  at  Athens,  American  School 
of  Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
School  of  American  Archeeology  in  Santa  ¥6, 
N.  Mex.     The  membership  is  about  3600l 

ABCHAOLOaT.  MzsoFOTAHiA.  At  Aasur, 
in  Bal^lonia,  the  German  Oriental  Society  has 
been  engaged  for  a  year.  The  most  important 
results  from  the  campaign  have  been  the  discov- 
ery of  five  well-preserved  tombs  belonging  to 
Assyrian  kings,  and  the  finding  of  a  very  old 
temple  of  Astarte  for  which  the  claim  is  made 
that  it  dates  from  the  fifth  millennium  B.C.  The 
temple  contained,  besides  a  number  of  pictures, 
other  works  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  great 
use  in  changing  the  present  knowledge  of  an- 
cient history  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  the 
temple  were  found  all  the  usual  signs  of  the  old- 
est Sumerian  culture,  although  evidence  is  not 
at  hand  as  yet  to  guarantee  that  it  was  the  Su- 
merian people  who  worshiped  here,  in  this  old- 
est Assyrian  temple  yet  discovered,  in  the  vear 
3000  before  our  era.  The  five  royal  sarcophagi 
were  nearly  as  interesting  a  discovenr  as  that 
of  the  temple  just  mentioned.  Tl^ey  were 
found  in  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace  and 
are  the  first  monuments  of  this  character  to 
come    to    light.    Although    in    Parthian    timet 
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these  Barcophagi  were  rifled  and  injured  it  has 
nevertheless  Iwen  possible  to  restore  them. 
Three  have  been  identified  as  bavin?  belonged 
to  King  Asur-Belkala  (who  dates  u>out  1100 
B.c.)>  King  Samsiadad  (about  820  B.c.)i  and 
the  well-known  King  Asur-Nazir-pal  III  (who 
reigned  about  860  B.C.).  The  tomb  of  the  lat- 
ter is  the  finest  as  well  as  the  largest,  measur- 
ing 6  feet  in  breadth  by  6^  in  depth. 

EoTPT.  Egypt  has  afforded  richer  results 
this  year  than  the  other  fields  of  activity.  At 
Abydos  the  excavators  were  lucky  enough  to 
discover,  behind  the  western  wall  of  the  temple 
built  by  Seti,  what  in  all  probabilil^  is  the  so- 
called  Strabo's  well— or  the  mystic  tomb  of 
Osiris.  The  building  is  entirely  underground, 
for  it  was  over  30  feet  below  tiie  level  of  the 
temple,  and  consists  in  a  general  way  of  a  rec- 
tangular structure  which  measures  on  the  in- 
side about  100  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth. 
The  longer  axis  of  the  building  runs  north  and 
south.  On  the  western  side  is  a  great  doorway 
16  feet  in  width  which  came  to  light  in  1912. 
The  walls  of  the  tomb  are  of  the  impressive 
thickness  of  20  feet,  and  built  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone  which  often  are  16  feet  in  length.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  such  that 
there  are  three  aisles  running  from  west  te  east, 
the  central  one  being  much  the  widest.  These 
aisles  are  separated  by  huge  monolithic  piers 
about  8%  feet  square  and  16  feet  high.  Of 
these  piers  there  are  five  on  each  side  of  the 
central  aisle.  They  support  an  enormous  archi- 
trave 6  feet  in  height  which  in  turn  carries 
the  unusually  heavy  ceiling.  The  latter  is  made 
up  of  great  monoliths  of  granite  over  6  feet 
in  thickness.  The  two  side  aisles,  which  are 
about  10  feet  wide,  are  connected  at  each  end 
by  cross  aisles  which  form  a  ring  around  the 
central  aisle  and  which,  by  being  of  a  much 
lower  level  tiian  the  latter  and  flUS  with  water, 
make  a  sort  of  island  of  this  main  central  aisle. 
Although  the  present  excavations  have  gone 
only  to  the  depth  of  12  feet  it  is  believed  that 
the  enclosing  canal  went  to  the  depth  of  about 
26  feet.  The  water  which  filled  it  was  due  te 
infiltration  from  the  Nile.  On  to  these  side 
aisles  open  six  cells  in  front  of  which  ran  a 
narrow  ledge.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  curi- 
ous hall,  and  across  the  canal,  is  a  long  room 
which  is  the  mystic  tomb  of  Osiris.  While  this 
portion  of  the  building  is  later  than  the  rest, 
and  dates  probably  from  the  time  of  Seti  I,  the 
main  part  is  much  older,  and  from  ite  style  of 
construction,  which  resembles  that  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Sphinx,  dates  probably  in  the  fourth 
dynasty.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  mon- 
uments in  Egypt. 

At  Antffiopotis  the  Germans  carried  on  a 
campaign  which  lasted  from  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, 1913,  until  the  close  of  March  of  this  year. 
The  work  was  confined  to  the  cemeteries  of  the 
city  and  it  was  found  that  the  oldest  burials 

fo  back  to  the  first  dynasties.  Besides  the  or- 
inary  intermente  the  excavators  found  rock- 
cut  tombs  belonging  in  time  to  the  old  king^ 
dom.  In  the  chief  necropolis,  which  is  located 
in  the  hill  of  Qau,  rock-hewn  tombs  of  princes 
of  the  middle  kingdom  were  opened.  Those  of 
Wahka  I,  Wahka  II  and  Ibu  are  much  larger 
and  of  greater  magnificence  than  any  private 
tombs  of  this  period  previously  known.  Their 
arrangement  is  such  that  a  broad  approach 
Jeads  up  from  the  plain  to  a  terrace  upon  which 
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appears  a  hypostyle  hall.  Beyond  this  lies  an 
upper  platform,  also  carrying  hypostyle  halls, 
to  which  access  is  given  by  a  rock-cut  ramp 
and  bridge.  There  a  gate  gives  entrance  into 
the  rock-cut  burial  tomb  which  resembles  those 
at  Beni-Hassan. 

From  Antinoe  the  English  have  recovered,  in 
addition  to  fragmento  of  papyri  with  lines  from 
the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Fhoenisss  of 
Euripides,  about  10  pages  from  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  The  pages  contain  about  60  lines, 
so  that  about  600  lines  in  all  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  work  dates  from  the  fifth  or  the 
sixth  century  and  therefore  antedates  the  earli- 
est of  the  medi«val  manuscripts  now  in  exist- 
ence. Elxcept  for  a  small  fragment  found  at 
Oxyrhyncus,  and  some  fragments  of  vellum  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  this  is  the  only 
Theocritean  manuscript  which  has  yet  been 
found  in  Egypt. 

Eleven  weeks'  work  by  the  Byzantine  Besearch 
and  Publication  Fund  at  Der  El-Ganadla  ended 
on  January  28  with  the  result  that  many  build- 
ings of  Coptic  times  were  cleared.  In  these  the 
most  important  discoveries  were  some  frescoes 
in  a  villa  which  included  a  picture  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children  in  the  fire,  Sainte  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  and  an  exceptionally  well  painted  pea- 
cock. At  Gizeh  the  Vienna  Imperial  Academy 
of  Science  had  been  working  for  three  years  on 
the  middle  area  of  the  cemetery  connected  with 
the  pyramids  of  Cheops  and  Chephreu.  In 
April  of  this  year  work  on  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  concession  had  been  completed.  The  re- 
sults of  the  excavations  are  of  prime  importance 
in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tiuutaba. 
Not  only  was  a  somewhat  more  developed  type 
for  the  archaic  period  seen  in  a  few  instances, 
but  much  new  evidence  has  been  discovered  for 
the  type  with  corridor  and  special  aerd&b-huild- 
ing.  This  is  of  particular  importance  since  one 
example  has  been  dated  in  the  time  of  Dedkers' 
Asasis  (Isesi,  Asesa,  or  Assa).  "niis  year, 
moreover,  has  resulted  in  the  first  discovery,  on 
this  site,  of  mastabas  belon^ng  to  the  time  of 
the  sixth  dynasty.  To  be  sure  the  loss  of  the 
upper  parts  of  these  buildings  precludes  the 
restoration  of  the  exterior;  but  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior  can  be  made  out  in  ite  essentials. 
The  most  importent  fact  noted  is  the  change  of 
position  of  the  grave  shaft.  In  earlier  times 
the  practice  had  been  to  have  it  descend  ver- 
tically from  the  mass  of  the  mastaba.  At  this 
time  it  was  discovered  that  a  steep  corridor, 
starting  outeide  the  building  proper,  descended 
to  the  burial  chamber.  This  passage  was  closed 
by  stones  more  or  less  shaped  to  nt  their  loca- 
tion. About  this  time  also  it  became  customary 
to  decorate  the  chamber  of  the  dead  which 
previously  had  received  no  ornament.  Two 
burials  presented  the  peculiarity  of  having  the 
body  encased  in  a  coating  of  plaster.  This  was 
applied  over  the  linen  wrappings  of  the  body 
and  modeled  to  imitete  the  form. 

Near  Lahun  the  British  School  has  been  en- 
gaged in  clearing  the  whole  area  surrounding 
the  pyramid  of  Senusert  II.  During  the  course 
of  die  work  certein  new  features  of  construc- 
tion were  observed.  Around  the  pyramid  was 
a  large  trench  with  sloping  sides  which  was 
filled  with  clean  sand  covered  over  with  a  thick 
stratum  of  pebbles.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
feature  was  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  what- 
ever moisture  might  accumulate  from  the  rain- 
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faU.  This  trench  was  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall. 
Outside  this  wall  were  found  the  tombs  of  the 
royal  family.  The  whole  group  of  the  royal 
tombs  was  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  16  feet  in 
thickness  and  around  this,  except  on  the  north- 
em  side,  a  row  of  trees  so  arranged  that  42  oc- 
curred on  a  side.  Under  the  pyramid  sand-bed 
a  child's  skeleton  was  found  in  a  sealed  box  with 
offering  dishes  nearby.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  human  sacrifice  made  at  the  time  of  build- 
ing the  pyramid.  In  one  of  the  five  tombs  lo- 
cated along  the  southern  side  of  the  pyramid 
it  was  found  that  a  wide  pit  descended,  by 
means  of  rock-hewn  steps,  to  about  28  feet  in 
depth.  The  tomb,  like  all  the  others,  had  been 
broken  into  and  rifled,  but  curiously  the  rob- 
bers had  overlooked  a  recess  in  which  was  found 
a  golden  crown.  This  consisted  of  a  broad  band 
of  beautifully  burnished  metal  decorated  with 
15  botutiful,  inlaid  rosettes  and  a  royal  cobra 
in  front,  itself  inlaid  and  furnished  with  eyes 
of  lapis  lazuli.  At  the  back  of  the  crown  rise 
two  golden  plumes,  while  three  double  streamers 
hang  from  the  aides.  Besides  this  crown  were 
found  eolden  collars  of  cowries  and  lions'  heads, 
as  well  as  two  beautiful  pectorals  of  gold  in- 
laid with  small  pieces  of  camelian,  turquoise, 
and  lapis  lazuli. 

At  Meroe  this  year's  work  has  seen  a  com- 
plete uncovering  of  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  site,  and  the  connecting  of  the  various  sec- 
tions. As  a  result  the  whole  northern  portion 
of  the  site  is  exposed,  leaving  only  the  southern 
part  to  be  cleared.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
main  entrance  to  the  town  was  in  the  northern 
wall  and  that  it  led  through  an  avenue  of  trees 
toward  the  centre  of  the  city.  There  on  the  left 
aide  appears  to  have  been  a  public  building  of 
some  sort.  Almost  opposite  wis  structure  was 
uncovered  what  perhaps  may  have  been  an  ob- 
servatory, together  with  the  house  of  an  as- 
tronomer. The  palace  was  situated  to  the  left 
of  the  main  gateway.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
building  containing  a  central  courtyard  and 
veranda.  Opposite  the  palace  was  discovered  a 
walled  enclosure  which  was  used  for  the  crema- 
tion of  the  dead.  The  chinmeys  and  flues  were 
found  in  place  and  the  floor  was  deeply  covered 
with  partially  burned  bones.  Dating  from  the 
second  century  B.C.  was  discovered  a  place  with 
its  equipment  used  for  astronomical  purposes. 
On  a  w^  were  found  a  number  of  graffiti  which 
showed  the  results  of  observations.  Besides 
this  were  fotmd  rude  sketches  of  two  instru- 
ments which  seem  to  resemble  a  transit  and  an 
azinuth  instrument.  Near  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  steps  which  led  down  to  a  pool  and  baths 
were  found  two  stones  used  in  taking  observa- 
tions. On  one  of  these  stones  were  marks  point- 
ing to  corresponding  symbols  on  the  other. 

From  near  Meroe  also  Sayce  and  Garstang 
have  recovered  the  best,  and  longest  Meroetic  in- 
scription yet  found.  Hopes  are  entertained  that 
it  may  afford  means  for  the  complete  decipher- 
ment of  Meroetic  writing. 

From  excavations  at  Kerma  in  Nubia  traces 
of  a  garrison  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  have  been 
found,  together  with  pan-grave  burials  of  the 
folk  who  invaded  this  country  in  the  Hyksos 
period.  From  fragments  of  alabaster  which 
bear  the  names  of  Neferkara  and  Pepi  I,  it  is 
proved  that  this  site  was  occupied  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  sixth  dynasty.  The  evidences 
for  the  later  intousions  of  the  Hyksos  period  are 


afforded  by  remains  found  in  some  ruined  <!ham- 
bers.  These  were  filled  with  ashes  and  cinders 
indicating  a  fierce  fire.  In  this  debris  were 
many  seal  impressions  of  the  Hyksos  period. 
The  graves  of  the  invaders  of  the  Hyksos  period 

fave  the  best  results  of  the  whole  excavation, 
he  burials  were  distinctly  barbaric.  The  chief 
personage  was  laid  in  the  centre  of  a  large  pit, 
upon  a  carved  bed,  on  his  right  side  with  his 
head  toward  the  east  and  supported  by  a  wooden 
pillow.  Between  his  knees  were  placed  a  sword 
and  dagger,  while  an  ostrich-feather  fan  and 
sandals  were  located  at  his  feet.  At  his  feet 
also  was  buried  a  ram,  often  with  the  tips  of 
the  horns  protected  by  ivory  knobs.  Around 
the  bed  lay  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  in 
contracted  positions  with  their  heads  to  the 
east.  Among  them  were  placed  pots,  pans,  jars, 
stools,  etc  Over  the  whole  burial  was  placed 
a  great  oxhide.  Since  all  the  bodies  were  in- 
terred at  the  same  time  we  have  proof  here  of 
human  sacrifice  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
notable  persons. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made 
at  Oinrrhyncus  was  that  of  a  hitherto  imknown 
work  by  the  Poetess  Sappho.  It  consists  of  two 
rolls  of  papyrus  and  it  was  found  together  with 
two  rolls  of  her  compatriot  and  contemporary 
Alcteus.  One  fragment  gives  the  title  of  one  of 
Sappho's  manuscripts  as  "Book  I,  of  the  odes; 
1320  -lines."  But  unfortunately  only  40  lines 
are  complete.  Excavations  by  Messrs.  Whitte- 
more  and  Wainwright  at  Sawftna  have  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  burials  belonging  to  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  Many  contemporary  ob- 
jects, including  many  scarabs,  were  found. 

At  Tarkhan,  about  two  hours  by  rail  from 
Cairo,  a  pre-dynastic  burial  nround  has  been 
discovered.  Some  1500  graves  nave  been  opened 
which  date  just  before  or  after  the  beginning 
of  the  first  dynasty.  Fortunately  in  some  in- 
stances the  upper  part  of  the  grave  was  com- 
pletely preserved.  Over  the  common  burials 
was  a  mound  plastered  with  a  mixture  of  gyp- 
simi  and  sand  to  form  a  low  dome.  The  larger 
graves  were  covered  by  mastabas.  In  these  lat- 
ter burials  a  fiat  pile  of  sand  supported  by  a 
retaining  wall  18  inches  high  covert  the  grave. 
^The  sketeton  was  usually  foimd  to  be  in  a  con- 
tracted position,  with  an  alabaster  bowl,  which 
was  covered  with  a  stone  palette,  and  a  knife 
between  the  knees  and  the  face.  The  tombs  of 
the  nobles  were  over  100  feet  in  length  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wall  of  brick.  These  tombs 
originally  date  from  the  middle  of  the  first  dy- 
nasty, but  were  opened  and  re-used  in  the  time 
of  Uie  twelfth  dynasty.  Around  these  same 
tombs  were  found  some  burials  of  the  house- 
hold still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
One  tomb,  curiously  enough,  contained  the  skel- 
etons of  three  beheaded  donkeys.  It  was  found 
that  during  the  flrst  dynasty  green-glazed  vases 
were  in  common  use;  that  women  usually  and 
men  occasionally  wore  necklaces.  Indications 
were  plentiful  that  these  people  were  far  from 
being  barbarians.  Their  houses  were  of  the 
same  type,  though  in  wood,  as  those  already 
known  and  built  of  stone  or  brick.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  dynastic  period,  to  judge  by 
the  skektons  discovered,  a  race  of  smaller 
statlire  invaded  this  region  after  having  drib- 
bled in  for  many  years  before  this  time.  So 
far  as  can  be  made  out  Tarkhan  was  a  tem- 
porary capital,  which  was  abandoned  gradually 
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after  tbe  foundation  of  the  citf  of  Memphis  by 
Mena,  a  couple  of  generations  later. 

From  a  cemetery  dating  from  the  twelfth  and 
the  eighteenth  dynasties,  and  lying  somewhat  to 
the  south  of  Tarkhan,  Fllnders-Petrie  has  recov- 
ered some  fine  jewelry  and  canopic  jars. 

Stbia  and  Paixstink.  The  work  which  has 
been  done  at  the  site  of  Hittite  Carchemish, 
on  the  Euphrates,  shows  that  it  was  a  fortified 
city  of  great  importance.  It  consists  of  a  strong 
enclosure  which  surrounds  the  palaces  and  re- 
lated buildings  together  with  a  citadel.  Besides 
this  there  is  an  area,  which  was  unfortified, 
and  was  occupied  by  the  common  people.  At- 
tention is  being  paid  now  to  the  enclosed  area, 
with  the  result  that  it  has  been  found  that  the 
encircling  wall,  which  embraced  about  one-half 
a  square  mile  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  has  been 
swept  away  to  make  space  for  the  construction 
of  a  later  town.  The  ereat  mound,  however, 
upon  wbidi  the  wall  rested,  still  stands,  rising 
to  a  height  of  60  feet  from  the  moat.  Three 
gates  here  remain.  At  this  point  Hittite  build- 
ings which  consist  of  flanking  towers  and  lion- 
guarded  jgates,  one  within  the  other,  have  been 
found,  nieee  gates  are  separated  by  open 
courts  so  that  the  enemy  after  breaking  through 
each  Kate  would  find  itself  exposed  to  attack  on 
all  sides.  From  the  excavations  at  one  of  these 
gatM  was  recovered  an  excellent  head  of  either 
a  god  or  a  king  of  the  latest  Hittite  tifnes — 
the  seventh  century.  Inside  the  walls  were 
found  a  large  area  covered  with  the  foundations 
of  palaces.  These  together  with  a  water-gate 
on  the  river  bank  have  been  partially  cleared. 
The  gate  was  flanked  by  great  lions  cut  from 
dolerite  and  decorated  with  hieroglyphs  in  the 
Hittite  tongue.  One  relief  has  twrai  recovered 
showing  children  playing  with  knuckle-bones 
and  whip-tops.  The  sculptures  here  betray 
much  more  grace  than  one  usually  expects  to 
find  in  Hittite  work.  Besides  this  find  a  frag- 
mentary figure  of  a  huge  Moloch  was  recov- 
ered. The  god  is  represented  as  seated  on  a 
throne  supported  by  lions  and  an  eagle-headed 
figure. 

The  acropolis  unfortunately  is  less  well  pre- 
served, owing  to  the  fact  that  in  Roman  times 
a  great  temple  was  erected  on  the  site,  and  be- 
cause at  the  northern  end  King  Sargon,  who 
captured  Carchemish  in  717  B.C.,  uad  built  there 
a  residence  for  his  officers. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Jerablus  have  been 
discovered  a  large  number  of  graves  containing 
pottery,  tools,  and  seals  of  Hittite  style  which 
date  from  about  2000  to  400  b.o.  Because  of 
the  preservation  of  the  strata  on  the  site  of 
the  town  itself  it  has  been  possible  to  follow 
fairly  closely  the  development  of  culture  in  this 
place  from  Neolithic  times  to  the  close  of  the 
Bronze  Age.  Thus  Hittite  sculpture  can  be 
studied  from  its  rise,  to  its  disappearance. 
About  100  new  texts  have  also  been  found. 

At  Jerusalem  excavations  have  disclosed  the 
foundations  of  the  circular  Tower  of  Siloam. 
The  same  site  has  afforded  a  lone  inscription 
done  in  well-cut  Qreek  letters  which  mentions 
the  presbyters  and  fathers  who  with  Bimonides 
laid  Oie  foundations  of  the  synagogue,  the  baths, 
and  the  inn.  The  foundations  of  the  first  two 
buildings  have  been  laid  bare.  In  connection 
with  these  a  conduit  was  found  which  led  from 
the  spring. 

Aaia   HinoB.    During  his   work   at   Antioch 
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Ramsey  has  discovered  the  location  of  the 
forum.  Although,  but  little  excavation  has  yrt 
been  done  on  the  site  enough  has  been  com- 
pleted to  show  that  it  remains  very  much  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  St.  Paul 
walked  through  the  place.  Evidence  exists  to 
show  that  it  was  put  into  its  final  and  com- 
plete form  about  14-18  a.d.  A  very  long  in- 
scription, which  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  review  of 
the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, was  found  to  be  cut  on  the  balustrade 
of  the  monumental  staircase,  which  ascends 
from  the  lower  town  to  the  forum  above.  A 
large  church,  in  all  probability  that  of  St.  Paul, 
was  located  at  lower  end  of  the  street  which 
affords  approach  to  this  staircase  just  men- 
tioned. 

Excavations  carried  on  this  year  on  the  site 
of  Aphrodisias  have  brought  to  light  the  ruins 
of  a  splendid  bath.  The  building  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and  is  in  such 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  identify  its  various  parts.  The  part 
known  as  the  Calidorium  is  remarkably  well 
preserved.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  found  on  the  walls. 
One  of  them  is  distinctly  modern  in  its  tone.  It 
runs,  "The  establishment  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  money  or  jewels  unless  Uiey  are 
left  in  charge  of  the  porter." 

The  work  of  the  Americans  at  Sardis  has  con- 
tinued with  profit.  This  year  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct around  the  Temple  of  Artemis  has  been 
extensively  examined.  On  the  south  of  this 
area,  important  discoveries  were  those  of  an 
early  terrace  wall  of  unhewn  rocks  and  a  layer 
of  pottery,  which  assisted  in  the  determination 
of  the  original  slope  of  the  ancient  levels  on 
that  quarter.  A  long  Lydian  inscription  was 
found  during  this  work.  Examinations  carried 
on  within  the  Temple  of  Artemis  revealed  the 
foundations  of  an  earlier  temple  built  of  sand- 
stone. As  a  result  of  sinking  a  trench  in  the 
bed  of  the  ravine  above  the  temple  the  excava- 
tors were  able  to  make  out  even  and  well-de- 
fined stratification  which  allowed  them  to  get 
their  first  sure  chronological  sequence  for  previ- 
ously discovered  objects.  In  the  same  neighbor- 
hood not  over  20  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
grround  were  found  Lydian  remains  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  and  below  these  a  well- 
defined  stratum  of  pottery  bearing  a  likeness  to 
the  early  Ionic  fabrics.  Below  these  again  oc- 
curred fragments  of  geometric  wares  of  black 
and  gray  clays.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
finds  in  connection  with  the  trench  mentioned 
already  was  that  of  a  very  beautifully  executed 
horse's  head,  and  a  foot  with  a  gilded  sandal. 
From  the  tombs  many  objects  were  recovered. 
Especially  notable  were  a  gold  necklace  of  the 
moidern  ''dog-collar"  type,  and  three  small  lions 
which  seem  to  have  been  carved  from  gold  nug- 
gets. 

Obeecb.  From  early  April  to  late  June  the 
German  Archteological  Institute  has  been  at 
work  excavating  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Dipylon  Gate  at  Athens.  The  digging  was  car- 
ried on  over  a  territory  which  extends  between 
the  wall  of  the  city  and  the  modern  Pirteus 
Street,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kre- 
danos.  One  hundred  and  twenty  meters  from 
the  city  wall  was  foimd  a  boundary  stone  in- 
scribed on  front  and  back  0P02  KEPAMEIKOT. 
This    stone,    which    had    nothing    to    do    with 
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the  loner  or  Outer  Oeramiciu,  marked  the  edge 
of  the  street  leading  from  the  gate,  and  detOT- 
mined  the  direction  of  the  famous  burial  street 
whidi,  after  six  »tades,  ended  at  the  Academy. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  excavations  was  to 
■how  that  this  street  had  the  imposing  breadth 
of  38  meters.  Digging  near  the  city  vail,  which 
brought  to  light  a  private  burial  place,  dis- 
closed also  evidences  of  Sulla's  siege  of  Athens 
in  the  form  of  burned  tiles,  and  fragments  of 
wall  paintings.  The  floors  here  found  were  exe- 
cuted in  terrazzo  and  all  the  details  pointed  to 
a  house  bel<mging  to  the  Hellenistic  Age.  The 
excavators  found  as  well  traces  of  an  impos- 
ing burial  place  which  was  about  16  meters 
broad  and  about  8  meters  deep.  The  front  half 
was  given  up  to  a  richly  developed  facade  with 
wings  and  a  circular  structure,  about  seven 
meters  in  diameter,  in  between. 

Italy.  Various  places  in  this  country  have 
come  in  for  attention  on  the  part  of  the  arebe- 
ologist.  At  Corropoli  a  neolithic  cemetery  has 
been  examined  and  some  40  tombs  have  been 
opened.  The  practice  of  entombment  was  not 
burial  but  that  of  laying  out  the  dead  in  cir- 
cular or  elliptical  huts.  On  the  island  of  Oozzo 
government  employees,  while  digging  at  Fergla, 
came  across  an  interesting  tomb  of  the  Neolitiiio 
period.  It  was  contemporary  with  the  hypo- 
geum  of  Hal  Saflieni  ^scovered  at  Voletta  a 
few  years  ago. 

More  extensive  is  the  work  which  has  been 
done  on  the  site  of  Ostia,  where  excavations 
have  been  carried  on  for  several  years.  This 
year's  campaign  has  been  occupied  with  the 
area  lying  between  the  theatre  and  the  temple 
of  Vulcan.  Work  here  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  Deoumemo  Republicano,  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  the  town,  lay  exactly  two  feet  below 
the  level  of  street  of  Imperial  Rome,  which  was 
uncovered  two  years  ago.  It  probably  dates 
from  the  second  century  before  our  era.  This 
street  was  paved  with  blocks  of  tufa  cut  witii 
deep  furrows  on  either  side  for  the  reception  of 
the  wheels  of  vehicles.  The  shops  which  opened 
on  to  the  street  consist  of  four  rooms  about  13 
feet  square.  Rude  mural  drawings  found  in 
than  date  them  from  the  time  of  tJie  Gracchi. 
Possibly  the  most  interesting  discovery  made  at 
Ostia  this  year  was  in  the  street  which  led  up 
to  the  temple  of  Vulcan — ^nuining  parallel  to 
the  Deoumano.  This  street  is  nearlv  16%  feet 
in  width.  Located  on  it  are  several  houses  so 
preserved  that  the  second  storeys  are  standing. 
From  these  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Romans  of 
Republican  times  at  Ostia  had  developed  the 
plan  of  dwelling  in  fiats.  From  Martial  of 
course  we  know  that  this  mode  of  life  was  com- 
mon enough  in  Rome  in  hie  days.  Here  at  Ostia 
the  entrances  to  these  houses  are  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  so  that  access  to 
ihtm  had  to  be  afforded  by  flights  of  steps. 
Five  similar  entrances  have  been  found  in  one 
house  or  block.  On  each  story  there  were  three 
apartments,  with  a  balcony  built  out  over  the 
street  and  constructed  as  to  join  with  the  others 
to  form  a  continuous  outdoor  corridor. 

Aa  a  result  of  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  Palatine  Hill  in  Rome,  Boni  be- 
lieves that  he  has  located  the  Mundua,  that  is, 
the  seat  of  Dis  and  Proserpine.  This  monu- 
ment, which  was  lost  even  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves in  the  time  of  the  early  empire,  consists 
of  a  domed  building  constructed  of  blocks  of 
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tufa.  Boni's  belief  rests  upon  discovery  of  a 
stone  cover  resting  upon  the  chamber,  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  lapia  manalit,  which  was  sup- 
posed  to  close  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions, through  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  might 
rise.  This  lid  was  removed  three  times  each 
year.  In  addition  to  this  discovery,  the  loca- 
tion of  a  shaft  which  descends  from  the  Cham- 
ber to  passages  lined  with  cement  to  render 
them  suitable  for  the  storage  of  grain  (t) 
seems  to  confirm  the  identification  of  the  site. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Mundtu  was  a 
storehouse  for  the  sacred  grain. 

Further  excavations  on  the  Janiculum,  insti- 
tuted with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
act location  of  the  Sacred  Orove  and  Spring  of 
the  Nymph  Furrina,  disclosed  traces  of  the 
walls  and  pavement  of  a  temple  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Syriac  gods.  Inscriptions  recov- 
ered from  the  site  show  that  the  temple  was 
built  or  redecorated  by  a  police  official,  named 
Gaionas,  during  the  time  of  Nero.  In  or  near 
what  apparent^  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  tem- 
ple were  found  a  fragment  of  a  fine  cande- 
labrum, which  was  decorated  with  figures  of 
nymphs  and  dancing  Hours,  and  a  complete 
statue  of  Dionysus  executed  in  Parian  marble. 
A  more  interesting  find  was  that  of  a  bronze 
figure  about  three  feet  tall  clothed  in  a  kind 
of  mantle  which,  permitting  the  form  to  be  vis- 
ible, ended  in  two  points  at  the  level  of  the  ears. 
This  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  seven-sided 
cell  and  is  thought  to  represoit  Hadad  or  some 
divinity  akin  to  the  Mithraic  Kronos.  The  idol, 
like  many  another  Syriac  deity,  was  wrapped 
about  by  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  and  between 
each  coil  were  found  remains  of  an  eggshell, 
which  seems  to  show  that  some  rite  of  consecra- 
tion had  been  performed  here.  Also  on  the 
Janiculum  was  discovered  some  fragments  from 
a  figure  of  Zeus. 

In  Rome  has  been  found  the  house  of  PoUio, 
the  friend  of  the  poet  Virgil.  The  ruins,  which 
contained  many  works  of  art,  give  plenty  of  in- 
dications that  the  building  was  magnificent.  In 
the  atrium  was  discovered  a  pavement  executed 
in  black  and  white  marble,  showing  a  nymph 
ridinsr  upon  a  Triton.  Traces  of  a  fountain  were 
fotmd  on  one  of  the  walls. 

In  Tarentum  has  been  found  a  large  Greek 
tomb  built  in  the  form  of  a  house  of  the  sixth 
century  b.o.  In  it  was  a  carefully  paved  fioor 
and  four  Doric  columns  which  supported  the 
roof.  In  the  tomb  were  three  sarcophagi.  At 
Val  Vibrata  a  burial  ground  of  the  Stone  Age 
has  been  located.  It  consists  of  small  huts  of 
such  size  as  to  contain  anywhere  from  two  to 
eight  bodies.  On  either  side  were  low  plat- 
forms, which  sloped  toward  the  centre  of  the 
building,  upon  which  were  placed  the  dead,  so 
arranged  ttiat  they  lay  on  one  aide  with  the 
knees  drawn  up  in  a  cramped  position.  Oae  of 
the  huts  contained  no  bodies;  instead  within  it 
was  found  a  large  circular  hearth  together  with 
pieces  of  broken  vessels,  and  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals. Here  are  believed  to  have  been  held  the 
funeral  banquets  in  connection  with  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  The  various  objects  found  here  in 
these  huts  increase  one's  respect  for  the  degree 
of  civilization  attained  by  the  Neolithic  Age. 

Northern  Europe.  Near  Lyons  in  France, 
the  ruins  of  a  large  house  of  the  Roman  period 
was  found  and  uncovered.  Its  mosaic  floors 
were  uncovered  and  coins  of  the  age  reaching 
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from  AuguatUB  to  Grfttian  were  recovered. 
Many  potsherds  of  Gallo-Roman  style  came  to 
light.  At  Sogny,  also  in  France,  a  large  Gallic 
cemetery  was  examined  and  270  tombs,  of  which 
38  were  intact,  were  opened.  In  14  of  these 
was  found  a  warrior's  chEU-iot.  Besides  these 
the  burials  contained  a  number  of  spears, 
swords,  javelins,  daggers,  knives,  pottery,  and 
some  jewelry  mount^  on  iron  and  bronze. 

At  Caver^am  in  England  a  pit  dwelling  was 
discovered  in  a  quarry.  It  was  furnished  with 
a  perpendicular  passage  which  led  to  a  large 
circular  room  several  feet  in  diameter.  The 
whole  structure  was  found  to  be  full  of  black 
earth  and  charcoal  in  which  were  remains  of  the 
Bronze  Age.    See  Pbabodt  Mdseuk. 

ASCHITECTTTSE.  The  world's  work  in  ar- 
chitecture for  the  year  1914  was  overshadowed 
by  the  gigantic  cloud  of  international  enmity, 
which  resulted  in  a  number  of  conditions  inim- 
ical to  building  progress.  Available  funds  in 
public  treasuries  were  diverted  toward  national 
defense,  while  the  purse  strings  of  private  pocket- 
books  were  pulled  tight.  In  Europe  there  oc- 
curred also  the  concomitant  deficiency  of  labor 
and  materials.  In  general  the  annual  output, 
though  smaller  by  scores  of  buildings  in  the 
countries  at  war,  was  but  slightly  reduced  in 
America.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  to  make  an  accurate  compilation  or 
record  of  new  structures,  but  a  general  survey 
is  presented  affording  a  basis  for  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  architectural  production  of  1914. 

Unitkd  States 

In  the  United  States  the  year  1914  was  one 
of  contrasts.  There  were  more  unemployed 
draftsmen  than  ever  before;  office  staffs  of  ar- 
chitects were  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  neces- 
sity. On  the  other  hand,  there  were  under  con- 
tract at  one  time  during  the  year  churches  alone 
to  the  value  of  $42,000,000  and  one-seventh  of 
this  amount  was  represented  by  ecclesiastical 
structures  in  process  of  erection  in  New  York 
City.  Again,  although  there  had  been  a  decided 
decrease  m  the  number  of  theatres,  public  monu- 
ments and  the  smaller  private  residences,  due 
to  money  stringency,  this  was  well  balanced  by 
the  wholesome  increase  in  the  number  of  hotels, 
schools,  and  especially  of  churches  and  hospitals. 
Other  types  of  buildings  apparently  followed 
their  normal  factor  of  increase,  showing  a  reg- 
ular quantitative  result  and  an  encouraging 
qualitative  improvement.  Stylistically  the  much 
praised  and  equally  decried  eclecticism,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  United  States,  was  almost  im- 
perceptibly crystallizing,  developing  modes  of 
expression  less  and  less  alien  to  the  soil,  more 
and  more  American.  The  process  was  mani- 
fested by  the  usual  stages,  for  instance,  the  slow 
modification  of  practically  set  local  types  in  New 
England;  the  free  and  breezy  interpretation  of 
the  Pacific  Coast ;  the  sturdy,  often  experimental, 
sallies  of  the  Middle  West;  the  pronounced  cos- 
mopolitan quality  of  each  great  metropolis. 
The  whole  gamut  of  the  historical  styles  was 
repeatedly  struck,  often  advantageously  adapted, 
and  all  too  often  maltreated  in  the  "American- 
ization"; but  the  whole  effect  was  salutary,  it 
makes  for  an  ultimate  unity  in  the  establish- 
ment of  which — under  the  existing  conditions — 
a  single  twelvemonth  can  play  but  a  small  and 
humble  part. 
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New  York,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  Saa 
Francisco  contribute  the  largest  number  of 
buildings.  Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles  were  well 
represented,  while  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and 
the  large  cities  of  the  South  produced  no  im- 
portant work.  No  great  structure  that  domi- 
nated the  whole  field  could  be  pointed  out  as 
did  the  New  York  Courthouse  design  in  1913, 
but  this  deficiency  was  redeemed  by  the  splendid 
groups  under  wa^  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  groimds,  and,  furthermore, 
by  the  greater  number  of  smaller  buildings  of 
good  design  which  were  erected  at  many  points 
throughout  the  country. 

Concrete  continued  in  favor  as  a  building  ma- 
terial, and  found  many  applications  in  farm 
buildings.  Terra  cotta  \vas  more  and  more  gen- 
erally used,  and  the  weight  and  height  of  new 
buildings,  especially  in  New  York,  led  to  further 
experiments  in  fireproofing,  windbracing,  and 
foundations. 

Chdbcres.  The  ecclesiastic  work  of  the  year 
was  dominated  by  the  splendid  medievalism  of 
the  firm  of  Cram,  Ooodhue  &  Ferguson;  this 
served  as  an  enlivening  virus  for  the  degraded 
Gothic  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  in- 
fused an  invigorating  force  into  a  set  of  dry 
forms.  St.  Thomas's,  in  New  York,  was  the  best 
of  the  recent  churches.  Since  its  erection,  Mr. 
Goodhue  began  practice  independently  and  pro- 
duced a  fine  Gothic  structure,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Intercession  for  Trinity  Parish,  New  Vork.  St. 
Thomas's  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  building 
by  Upjohn  which  was  burned  in  1905.  It  has 
Guastavino  tile  vaults  which  are  acoustically  a 
thorough  success.  Experiments  to  this  end  were 
conducted  imder  the  direction  of  Professor  Sa- 
bine of  Harvard,  who  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  material  compositioa  of  the  tiles  used,  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  they  were  subjected  in 
baking,  and  the  direction  of  the  joints  between 
them.  Another  interesting  Gothic  structure  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Queen  of  All  Saints,  Brook- 
lyn, by  Riley  &  Steinbock,  the  much  reduced 
realization  of  an  abandoned  cathedral  project. 
Other  Gothic  examples  are  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Family  at  Latrobe,  Pa.,  by  John  T.  Comes, 
Emmanuel  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia, 
by  C.  W.  Bolton  &  Son,  Christ  Church  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  by  Watson  &  Huckel,  and  the  Broad- 
way Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  by  L,  K. 
Jallade.  Several  noteworthy  examples  in  the 
Italian  Romanesque  or  I>ombard  style,  chiefly  of 
brick,  are  the  Webb  Horton  Memorial  Church 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  by  Carr6re  &  Hastings, 
St.  Mary's  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  by  J.  T.  Comes, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul's  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 
Gordon  &.  Madden,  and  St.  Patrick's  at  Phila- 
delphia, by  LaFarge  &  Morris. 

'The  Colonial  and  its  parent,  the  English  Ren- 
aissance, with  its  derivative  Adam  and  Gibbs 
varieties,  continued  in  favor  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  witness  the  Fort  Wash- 
ington Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  by 
Thomas  Hastings,  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Boston,  by  Cram  &  Ferguson,  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lewiston,  Pa.,  by 
C.  W.  Bolton  k  Sons,  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church  at  Boston,  by  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Fergu- 
son, and  All  SouI's-in-the-East  at  Summit,  N. 
J.,  by  Joy  Wheeler  Dow.  Other  indications  of 
the  versatility  of  the  American  designer  were  to 
be  seen  at  St.  James's  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  by 
Eckel  i,  Aldrich,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
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by  Wm.  C.  Hays,  and  St.  Ignatius',  by  C.  J.  I. 
Devlin  at  San  Francisco,  the  First  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist  at  New  Orleans,  by  Sam  Stone, 
Jr.,  All  Saints'  at  Masontown,  Pa.,  by  John  T. 
Comes,  in  the  Italian  and  other  forms  of  the 
Boiaissance,  using  terra  cotta  extensively; 
while  in  the  Baptist  Church  at  Churchland,  Va., 
by  Neff  &  Thompson,  and  in  St.  Paul's  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  ^  Louis  H.  Sullivan  (later  mod- 
ified by  Wm.  C.  Jones)  it  was  interesting  to 
note  a  new  independent  and  nontraditional  feel- 
ing, which  was  sponsored  by  these  particular 
architects  in  a  number  of  other  enterprises. 

Schools.  The  West,  notably  the  Coast  States, 
maintained  its  high  rate  of  increase  in  school 
buildings.  These  were  chiefly  of  brick  and 
stucco,  and  the  suggestion  of  uie  "Mission"  par- 
entage controls  many  of  their  designs.  Classic 
forms  in  stucco  and  terra  cotta  likewise  were 
found  and  the  influence  of  the  eastern  Collegiate 
Gothic  appears  in  three  or  four  examples,  it 
was  also  interesting  to  follow  in  the  far  western 
high  and  technical  schools  the  growth  of  group 
planning.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  the  work 
of  Allison  &,  Allison  in  their  State  Normal 
School  and  the  Wilmington  High  School  at  Iios 
Angeles,  as  well  as  in  the  High  School  group  at 
Santa  Monica,  and  in  the  work  of  Whitey  & 
Davis  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  at  Santa 
Ana.  The  last  was  a  group  of  four  buildings, 
entirely  of  brick  with  plaster  covered  frame  in- 
terior, the  total  cost  not  exceeding  $176,000. 
Good  single  structures  were  the  High  School  at 
Santa  Paula,  by  Allison  &,  Allison,  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  of  San  Francisco,  by  that 
city's  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  the  High 
School  at  Woodland,  by  W.  H.  Weeks.  All  of 
these  were  in  California.  To  them  should  be 
added  the  High  School  at  Newburg,  Ore.,  by 
£.  £.  McCIaran.  The  smaller  common  or  pri- 
mary school  buildings  were  of  varied  type, 
though  brick  predominated  as  the  general  build- 
ing material;  e.g.,  the  McKinley  School  at  San 
Francisco,  by  Newton  Thorpe;  the  Malabar 
School  at  Los  Angeles,  by  Whitey  &  Davis;  the 
Ainsworth  School  at  Portland,  Ore.,  by  F.  A. 
Naramore;  the  Central  School  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
by  Heath  &,  Gove.  In  the  Middle  West,  Garber 
k  Woodward  were  the  architects  of  the  Guilford 
School  and  the  Frederick  Douglass  School  at 
Cincinnati,  and  Wm.  B.  Ittner  of  the  Central 
High  School  at  Minneapolis.  Notable  eastern 
examples  are  the  pseudo-classic  High  School  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  Starrett  &  VanVleck,  the 
Colonial  brick  Widener  Memorial  School  at 
Longport,  N.  J.,  by  Horace  Trumbauer,  the  High 
School  of  like  style  at  Southampton,  N.  ¥.,  by 
Hewitt  ft  Bottomley.  llie  last  named  was  a 
carefully  studied,  structure,  the  winning  design 
of  23  submitted.  The  Colonial  style  was  pre- 
scribed because  of  the  fine  old  town  houses  still 
standing  at  Southampton.  The  architects  al- 
lotted 67  per  cent  of  the  available  wall  space 
to  windows,  this  being  30  per  cent  more  than  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department  requires. 
The  Flemish  Renaissance  manner  appeared  in 
the  Ridge  School  and  the  Jacobean  in  the  Nor- 
mal School,  botit  at  Newark  and  both  by  K.  F. 
Guilbert. 

Univkbsities.  The  universities  have  come 
fully  to  appreciate  the  advisability  of  the  pre- 
arranged plan  for  campus  growth.  Northwest- 
em  University  at  Evanston,  III.,  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  larger  institutions  with  such  a  gen- 
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eral  plan  of  development,  the  design  of  Palmer, 
Hornbostel  &  Jones,  and  in  1914  erected  new 
dormitories  as  part  of  this  scheme.  Plans  like- 
wise were  adopted  for  a  large  group  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  for  Reed  College;  the  designs  were 
by  Doyle  ft  Patterson.  Ohio  State  University 
built  a  library,  by  Allen  ft  Collins,  of  English 
Renaissance  design;  the  University  of  Utah 
added  a  $300,000  administration  building  by 
Cannon  &  Fetzer  and  Ramm  Hansen.  The  most 
important  work  of  the  year  in  this  field,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  Americanized  Collegiate  Gothic 
manner,  which  had  established  itself  at  at  least 
a  dozen  large  institutions.  Inspired  tn  the  ex- 
ample of  West  Point,  the  Virginia  Miutary  In- 
stitute adopted  a  large  general  plan  by  Bertram 
G.  Goodhue.  Other  Gotibic  university  buildings 
were  the  Macky  Auditorium  at  Colorado  State 
University,  by  Gove  ft  Walsh,  the  new  building 
for  Notre  Dame  Academy  at  Cleveland,  by  Wm. 
C.  Jansen,  and  the  Veterinary  College  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Cope  ft  Steward- 
son. 

Hospitals  ajtd  Homes.  The  year  witnessed  a 
remarkable  activity  in  hospital  construction, 
especially  in  and  near  New  York  City.  The 
general  development  of  hospital  planning  fol- 
lowed faithfully  the  English  policy  of  decen- 
tralization. This  led  to  multiplication  of  units, 
Icmg  narrow  wings  and  pavilions,  and  intermina- 
ble connecting  corridors.  Many  new  hospitals 
were  erected,  a  few  for  specific  diseases,  and 
several  old  foundations  made  noteworthy  ex- 
tensions. In  New  York  State  were  completed 
the  Colonial  Samaritan  Hospital,  by  O.  B.  Post 
ft  Sons  at  Troy,  St.  Anthony's,  by  I.  E.  Ditmars 
at  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  the  Metaropolitaa  Life  In- 
surance Company's  Sanatorium  at  Mt.  Mc- 
Gregor, t^  D.  E.  Waid,  and  the  following  in 
Greater  New  York:  Sea  View  Hospital,  Stoten 
Island,  by  R.  F.  Almiral;  Greenpoint  Hospital, 
by  F.  J.  Helmle,  and  new  buildings  and  exten- 
sions for  the  German  Hospital,  by  I.  K.  Dit- 
mars, for  the  French  Hospital,  by  Heidelberg  ft 
Levi ;  for  the  Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint 
Diseases,  by  G.  Provot,  for  Bellevue  Hospital,  by 
McKim,  Mead  ft  White.  In  Pennsylvania  were 
built  two  brick  Colonial  hospitals:  the  thor- 
oughly decentralized  Schuylkill  County  Hospi- 
tal, by  L.  L.  Stockton  and  H.  C.  Pelton  at  Schuyl- 
kill Haveta  and  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  lor 
the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  by  Grosvenor  At- 
terbury  at  Philadelphia.  Massachusetts'  only 
contribution  was  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Bos- 
ton, by  Shepley,  Rutan  ft  Coolidge.  At  Balti- 
more was  completed  the  Phipps  Psychiatric 
Clinic  for  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  by  Atter- 
bury,  and  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  St.  Francis's  Hos- 
pital, by  V.  J.  Klutho. 

With  hospitals  Homes  readily  may  be  classed, 
for  they  are  often  subject  to  similar  demands  in 
planning  and  purpose.  The  excellent  conception 
of  A.  W.  Brunner  found  form  in  the  Monteflore 
Home  in  New  York  City.  This  had  adequate 
provision  for  600  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases.  It  consisted  of  nine  buildings,  all  of 
brick,  limestone,  and  terra  cotta,  and  each  a 
segregated  unit  connecting  with  a  general  corri- 
dor. The  buildings  and  site  are  valued  at 
$2,000,000,  and  the  annual  operating  cost  is 
$300,000.  To  provide  for  future  comfort,  the 
city  fathers  were  prevailed  upon  to  close  a  pub- 
lic street  that  disturbed  the  plan,  and  a  restric- 
tion was  formulated  to  prevent  building  within 
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60  feet  on  the  four  limiting  streeta.  The  John 
Dickson  Home  for  Aged  Men,  by  Arthur  B. 
Heaton  at  Washington,  D.  C,  ie  a  good  Colonial 
example  and,  in  New  York  again,  (he  Anthony 
Home  (for  working  women)  in  the  Georgian 
atyle,  by  Valentine  &  Kissam,  should  also  be 
noted. 

PuBuo  BtriLDiNos.  The  quota  of  public  edi- 
fices completed  in  1914  was  not  large,  and  the 
usual  preponderance  of  municipal  architecture 
was  noticeable.  In  the  national  capital  a  new 
post  office  was  built,  by  Graham,  Burnham  A. 
Co.  and  Oscar  WenderoUi,  while  Tracy  k  8war- 
twout  furnished  the  accepted  design  for  the  new 
Washington  Memorial  Hall,  which  was  probably 
to  be  one  of  the  structures  of  leading  importance 
in  I91S.  Both  Utah  and  Idaho  competed  State 
capitol  buildings,  the  former  by  Richard  K. 
Klietting,  the  latter  a  92,000,000  structure  be- 
gun eight  years  earlier,  by  Tourtellotte  ft  Hum- 
mel. At  Hackensaok,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  Bronx, 
N.  Y.,  County  Courthouses  were  erected,  by  J. 
R.  Gordon  and  M.  J.  Gavin,  the  first  being  a 
miniature  imitation  of  the  stereotyped  form  of 
State  capitol  building,  with  pronounced  wings 
and  high  dome.  A  new  Courthouse  by  Wyatt  & 
Nolting  was  built  at  Baltimore,  and  in  New 
York  the  design  of  Alfred  Hopkins  was  accepted 
for  a  tall  building  for  the  Courts  of  Inferior 
Jurisdiction.  M  municipal  buildings  the  finest 
of  the  year  were  those  composing  the  $1,000,000 
group  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  H.  W.  Corbett 
and  F.  L.  Pell.  A  large  city  hall  of  striking 
design  and  of  thoroughly  efiicient  plan  was 
erected  for  Oakland,  Cal.,  by  Palmer,  Homboa- 
tel  and  Jones,  while  the  same  firm  furnished,  in 
conjunction  with  E.  B.  Lee,  the  accepted  design 
for  a  municipal  building  in  Pittsburgh,  and  with 
John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  the  accepted  design  for 
the  extensive  New  Castle  Co.-Wilmington  Pub- 
lic Buildings  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Interesting 
small  Colonial  and  Georgian  town  halls  were 
built  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  by  Peabody,  Wilson  ft 
Brown,  and  at  Arlington,  Mass.,  by  R.  Clipston 
Sturgis. 

Libbabub  and  Museums.  But  one  museum 
was  completed  in  1914,  the  Minneapolis  Insti- 
tute of  Arts,  a  stately  classic  structure  by  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  ft  White,  costing  $3,000,000.  But 
few  libraries  were  built,  and  of  these  only  one 
of  fair  size,  that  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  Klectus 
Litchfield.  Other  new  structures  were  at  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  by  Edward  L.  Tilton;  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  by  Peabody,  Wilson  ft 
Brown;  at  Carmel,  N.  ¥.,  the  Reed  Memorial 
Library,  by  Gayler  ft  Pryor;  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
the  Davis  Library  for  Phillips-Exeter  Academy, 
by  Cram,  Goodhue  ft  Ferguson.  At  Snohomish, 
Wash.,  a  library  by  Bigger  ft  Warner  was  an 
echo  of  the  work  of  A.  A.  Cantin,  a  rebel  in  the 
architects'  camp,  who  had  promised  the  world  a 
new  style  made  out  of  whole  cloth. 

Banks.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  office 
building  as  an  asset  m  the  banking  business 
comes  more  and  more  to  be  relied  upon  by  the 
builders  of  new  structures  in  this  field.  At 
Los  Angeles,  the  building  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  by  Morgan,  Wells  ft  Morgan,  and  in  Chi- 
cago, the  immense  Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank  are  cases  in  point.  The  most 
important  special  structure  for  banking  pur- 
poses was  the  severe  Morgan  Banking  House  in 
New  York,  by  Trowbridge  ft  Livingston;  while 
•mailer  structures  in  the  classic  manner  were 
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the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
by  L.  E.  Jallade;  the  Jefferson  Co.  Savings  Bank 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  Wm.  C.  Westmi;  and 
the  small  Savings  Bank  at  Tatmton,  Maas.,  hj 
Marcus  T.  Reynolds. 

Hotels.  There  is  no  better  index  of  ili« 
unity  of  the  United  States  than  the  steady  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  hotels,  especially  of 
those  of  medium  size.  The  year  was  inaugurated 
by  the  opening  of  the  excellent  Biltmore,  the 
fourth  great  hotel  in  New  York  City,  by  Warren 
ft  Wetmore.  This  forms  part  of  the  large  plan 
of  the  terminal  accommodations  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  It  is  26  stories  high 
and  contains  1000  rooms  with  950  baths,  not  to 
mention  the  usual  dining,  banquet,  and  ballroom 
provisions.  The  building  stands  above  the  level 
of  the  incoming  trains  platform  of  the  terminal 
station,  and  therefore  tiie  kitchens  and  various 
mechanical  devices  are  provided  for  in  storiea 
above  the  street,  with  consequently  greater  sani- 
tation and  convenience;  while  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  ventilation  plant  is  placed  on  the  fifth 
floor.  Both  power  and  heat  are  derived  from 
the  central  power  plant  of  the  whole  group  sev- 
eral city  blocks  distant.  Likewise  of  consider- 
able size  were  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Cleveland, 
by  Geo.  B.  Post  ft  Sons;  the  Hotel  Oakland,  at 
Oakland,  Cal.,  by  Bliss  ft  Faville;  and  the  Tut- 
wiler  Hotel  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  W.  L. 
Stoddard  ft  W.  L.  Walton,  while  the  following 
with  less  than  600  rooms  also  deserve  mention: 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  Gothic  Hotel  Fontenelle, 
by  T.  R.  Kimball;  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  the 
Hotel  0-Te-Sa-Ga,  by  Percy  Griffin;  at  Chi- 
cago the  brick  and  timber  Stockyards  Inn,  by 
R.  S.  Lindstrom;  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  Ban- 
croft, costing  $900,000,  and  at  Philadelphia  the 
Vendig,  costmg  $600,000,  both  by  Esenwein  ft 
Johnson;  and  at  San  Francisco  the  Cilift  Hotel, 
by  G.  A.  Applegarth. 

Stobes.  In  general  the  large  hotel  and  the 
monster  departoient  store  become  amenable  to 
many  of  the  conditions  and  restrictions  that 
characterize  the  skyscraper.  This  was  seen  to 
advantage  in  the  Lord  ft  Taylor  Store,  New 
York,  a  10-story  building  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style,  by  Starrett  ft  VanVleck,  equipped 
with  a  number  of  novel  devices  for  facilitating 
purchases  and  expediting  deliveries.  Notable 
features  of  this  building  are  the  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  employees,  the  display 
windows,  which  may  be  lowered  to  the  basemoit 
and  replaced  by  others  already  dressed,  and  the 
consistent  use  of  Italian  travertine  stone  for  the 
floors,  ceiling,  and  piers  of  the  whole  of  the  main 
floor.  The  imposing  Altmao  Store  was  extended 
to  more  than  double  its  size  by  Trowbridge  ft 
Livingston,  the  architects  of  the  original  build- 
ing, and  a  small  new  building  was  completed  by 
H.  O.  Chapman  for  the  A.  A.  Vantine  Company. 
At  Pittsburgh,  the  IS-story  Kaufmann  ft  Baer 
Store,  by  Starrett  ft  Van  Vleck,  strongly  resem- 
bles the  Lord  ft  Taylor  building  in  New  York 
by  the  same  firm.  Maition  should  also  be  made 
of  the  small  Edison  Shop  on  Fifth  Av.,  New 
York,  by  Shape  ft  Bready,  entirely  of  terra 
cotta  and  colored  tile.  This  was  a  radical  at- 
tempt to  devise  a  solution  for  the  troublesome 
problem  of  the  smaller  store  front.  The  garish 
scheme  was  carried  through  the  whole  of  a  four- 
story  facade;  it  relies  chiefly  upon  motives  of 
Byzantine  origin  in  its  decoration,  and  presents 
a  ntunber  of  frankly  anachronistic  panels,  as  o( 
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Greeka  enjoyine  the  phonograph,  likely  Boon  to 
loae  their  novelty. 

OmcE  BxTiLDiiros.  In  the  oflke  building  is 
found  the  true  American  gkyBcraper,  with  its 
thonaand  and  one  advantages  and  its  problem 
of  design  which  is  the  architect's  hope  and  de- 
spair. The  height  of  these  buildings  has  often 
and  to  little  purpose  engaged  the  attention  of 
New  York's  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  a  Heights 
of  Buildings  Commission  at  last  reported  cer- 
tain soggwted  limitationB  and  improvements 
that  woiQd,  if  adopted,  ultimately  reduce  the 
snnleas  canyons  of  the  lower  city.  Other  cities, 
profiting  by  New  York's  quanduy,  inaugurated 
a  more  thoroiigh  control  of  these  business  levia- 
thans, before  they  attain  to  such  overweening 
importance  in  mtuicipal  life.  By  far  the  larg- 
est office  building  of  the  year  was  the  Equitable 
BnUding,  New  York,  a  40-atory  Renaissance 
itmcture  by  E.  R.  Graham.  This  was  ably  sec- 
onded ^  the  slightly  smaller  Adams  Building,  by 
T.  H.  Kimball;  the  Consolidated  Gas  Building, 
by  E.  J.  Hardenbergh ;  and  the  Walker-Lispenard 
Bnilding,  by  Eidlitz  ft  McKenzie  and  Voorhees 
k  Omelm,  all  three  in  New  York.  The  last 
named  is  the  heart  of  the  country's  telephone 
mtem:  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  New  York 
'Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Smaller 
bnildings  in  New  York  were:  the  Hill  Building, 
t^  Goldwin,  Starrett  ft  VanVleck;  the  Educa- 
tional Building,  by  0.  A.  Rich,  devoted  entirely 
to  ichoolhouse  needs,  from  books  to  sash-win- 
dows; the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building,  by 
Grosvenor  Atterbury.  The  Franklin  Building  in 
diieago,  by  O.  C.  Simmons;  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  building  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  Marshall  ft  Fox;  and  the 
Railway  Exchange  Building  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
b^  Mauran,  Rusaell  ft  Crowell  also  deserve  no- 
tice. San  Francisco  produced  three  large  office 
buildings  in  the  Standard  Oil  Building,  by  B.  U. 
MeDongall;  the  tfiOO.OOO  Call-Post  Building,  by 
Reid  Bros. ;  and  the  Hobart  Building,  by  Willis, 
Polk  ft  Co.,  which  was  a  giant  structure,  faced 
throughout  with  terra  eotta  and  completed  in 
erery  detail  within  a  period  of  11  moniiis. 

Factobiks,  Wabehousks,  Etc.  In  connection 
with  office  structures  should  be  considered  loft 
and  other  buildings  used  in  the  lighter  manu- 
fwturing  industries,  as  distinguished  from  the 
factory  itself.  To  this  class  belongs  the  Na- 
tional Cloak  ft  Suit  Company's  building,  by  I. 
£.  Ditmars,  the  only  large  loft  building  erected 
in  New  York,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  new 
■tmctnres  of  this  type  being  due  to  a  redispoei- 
tion  of  the  tenants  in  lower  Fifth  Av.,  which 
left  vacant  a  number  of  large  buildings  formerly 
naed  by  stores,  publishers,  etc.,  and  then  occu- 
pied duefly  by  the  cloak  and  suit  trades.  Three 
large  bread  and  biscuit  factories  were  built  in 
I9U:  at  New  York,  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany's building,  by  A.  O.  Zimmerman  and  the 
I«oae-WileB  Biiilding,  by  Wm.  Higginson;  in 
Chicago,  the  Schulze  Budng  Company's  build- 
ing, by  John  Ahlschlager.  Otiier  buildings  of 
the  factory  type  are  the  Paine  Furniture  Com- 
pany'a  structure  in  Boston,  by  Densmore  ft  Le- 
Clear;  the  Parlin  ft  Orendorff  Plow  Company's 
warehouse,  by  Bertrand  ft  Chamberlain,  and  the 
Ford  Auto  CTompany's  building,  by  Kees  ft  Col- 
bum,  both  in  Minneapolis. 

Globs,  Etc.  The  year's  list  of  new  clubs  and 
Hsoeiation  houses  is   unusually   large;    it   in- 
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dudes  no  less  than  six  new  building  for  Chris- 
tian Associations  and  similar  organisations  and 
an  equal  number  for  Masonic  bro&erhoods.  The 
former  are  the  Harriet  Judson  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  Colonial  style,  hj  Frank  Free- 
man; the  Yonkers  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  English 
Renaissance  style,  by  Franklin  B.  ft  Arthur 
Ware;  the  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by 
Jackson  ft  Rosencrans;  the  fine  brick  building 
of  the  Railroad  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
New  York,  by  Warren  ft  Wetmore,  and  other 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  houses  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Mc- 
Donald ft  Dodd,  and  at  Denver,  Colo.,  by  Ma- 
rean  ft  Norton.  To  this  number  should  be  added 
the  large  brick  building  completed  in  New  York 
for  the  Y.  W.  H.  A.  Masonic  temples  were 
erected  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  Jones  ft  Fur- 
bringer  and  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  by  Trost  ft  Trost; 
the  Roseville  Masonic  Temple,  a  queer  complex 
of  Greek  and  Egyptian  motives  in  a  modem 
street  facade  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  was  built 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  Jordan  Ghreen.  Nortiiamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  built  an  Oddfellows  Building,  by  K. 
S.  Putnam.  By  far  the  best  of  the  edifices  of 
this  type  was  the  well-studied  Masonic  Temple 
at  San  Francisco,  by  Bliss  ft  Faville.  At  Boa- 
ton  the  Harvard  Club  was  designed  by  Parker, 
Thomas  ft  Rice;  at  New  York  the  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club  built  a  new  home  from  designs  by 
Nelson  ft  VanWagenen.  Other  clubs  of  miscel- 
laneous purpose  were  the  following:  the  Col- 
legiate St.  Elmo  Club  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by 
K.  M.  Murchison;  the  Manufacturers'  Club  at 
Philadelphia,  by  Simon  ft  Bassett;  the  Capital 
City  Club  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  Donn  Barber; 
the  half-timber  Cotmtry  Club  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
by  W.  Boschen ;  and  the  stucco  Point  Loma  Golf 
Club  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  by  Walter  8.  Keller. 
The  Germania  Club  and  the  Bhriners'  Temple, 
both  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  both  by  V.  J. 
Klutho,  are  unfortunate  transatlantic  reflections 
of  the  prevailing  German  manner,  in  these  cases 
misimderstood  and  warped  to  an  alien  purpose. 

Apabtmentb.  Larg^  city  centres  produce 
apartment  houses  with  an  astounding  r^^ularity, 
and  with  a  consequent  vulgarity  of  design  and 
inconvenience  of  appointments.  Of  these  only  a 
few  in  the  crop  of  1914  need  be  recorded,  the 
best  being  in  Chicago:  Lochby  Court,  by  Ridiard 
E.  Schmidt  and  Garden  ft  Martin;  Lake  Shore 
Apartments,  by  Marshall  ft  Fox;  and  at  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Gramatan  Court,  by  Bates  ft  How. 
Several  good  examples  were  erected  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Sylvain  Schnaittacher. 

Resioeitoeb.  Domestic  architecture  is  always 
an  intimate  product  of  the  soil ;  the  current  work 
in  this  field  in  the  United  States  amply  illus- 
trated the  adherence  to  tradition  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  showed  an  unbounded  versatility  in 
the  Middle  West.  The  largest  and  most  sumptu- 
ous private  residence  in  New  York  was  undoubt- 
edly the  Frick  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lmox 
Library,  by  Thomas  Hastings.  Of  interest  in 
New  York  State  were:  the  Kemochan  residence, 
by  Cross  ft  Cross  in  New  York  City;  the  Mai- 
lory  residence,  by  Upjohn  ft  Conable  at  Rye; 
"Haymount,"  by  Arthur  T.  Renwick  in  West- 
chester Co.;  the  Hayward  residence,  by  Bates  ft 
How  at  Lawrence  .Park  West;  the  Lewisohn  res- 
idence, by  Coulter  ft  Westhoff  at  Ardsley;  the 
Betts  residence,  by  John  P.  Benson  at  Troy; 
"Killenworth,"  by  Trowbridge  ft  Ackerman  at 
Glen  Cove;  the  Hastings  residence,  by  Carrfere  ft 
Hastings;    "Pond   Hollow   Farm,"   by   Peabody, 
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WilMm  ft  Brown  at  Westburj;  and  the  Oarrer 
residence,  by  Stephenson  &  Wheeler  at  Oyster 
Bay.  In  other  eastern  States  the  following  are 
noteworthy:  at  Philadelphia,  the  mediteval  Ital- 
ian Willet  residence  and  studio,  by  Duhring, 
Okie  i.  Ziegler;  at  Plainileld,  N.  J.,  the  Hyde 
residence,  by  Arthur  Ware;  at  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  the  L'Hommedieu  residence,  by  Dillon, 
McLellan  &  Beadel;  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  the  Nicol 
residence,  by  W.  A.  Balch  &  L.  S.  Beardsle^; 
at  Kutley,  N.  J.,  the  Norton  residence  of  Colonial 
clapboards,  by  Armstrong  &  DeGeleke;  at  Man- 
chMter,  Conn.,  the  Cheney  residence,  by  A.  K. 
Ellis;  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  the  Sargent  resi- 
dence, by  T.  E.  Blake;  at  Dalton,  Mass.,  the 
Crane  residence,  by  Harding  &  Sever ;  at  Phipps 
Beach,  Mass.,  the  Abom  residence,  by  Edward 

B.  Stratton ;  at  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  the  brick  and 
timber  Fiske  residence,  by  H.  J.  F.  Ludeman  & 

C.  v.  Snedeker,  Jr. ;  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.. 
the  fine  Elizabethan  design  by  Feruccio  Vitale; 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  Jackson  residence,  by 
Shape  ft  Bready;  and  "Nemours,"  by  Carr6re  ft 
Hastings.  In  the  Middle  West  the  following 
should  be  noted:  at  Rock  Island,  ill.,  the  Dcnk- 
man-Hauberg  residence,  by  Spencer  ft  Powers; 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  Goodkind  residences  in 
the  English  cottage  style,  by  A.  U.  Stem;  at 
Grosse  Point,  Mich.,  the  Alger  residence,  by 
Charles  A.  Piatt;  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Her- 
mann residence,  by  H.  Shaw,  and  the  Thompson, 
Wallace,  and  two  Davis  residences,  by  Cope  ft 
Stewardson.  At  St.  Louis  likewise  was  built 
Adolpbus  BuBch's  "Bauemhof,"  or  service  quar- 
ters, suggested  by  the  German  type  of  enclosed 
service  court  and  inspired  from  the  architecture 
of  Rothenbtirg,  by  Klipstein  ft  Rothmann.  In  the 
extreme  West  tiie  predominance  of  stucco  tile 
and  Mission  forms,  together  with  patio  plans,  is 
to  be  expected,  although  other  European  deriva- 
tives are  frequent.  l%e  following  deserve  men- 
tion :  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the  Memfleld  residence, 
by  Myron  Himt  ft  Elmer  Grey,  and  the  Cul- 
bertson  residence  by  Greene  ft  Greene;  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  the  Freeman  residence,  by  Arthur 
S.  Heineman,  and  the  Rives  residence,  by  A.  F. 
Rosenheim;  at  Hillsboro,  Cal.,  the  Crocker  resi- 
dence, by  Willis  Polk  ft  Co.;  at  San  Francisco, 
the  Saroni  residence,  by  McDonald  ft  McDonald, 
and  the  Spreckels  residence,  by  G.  A.  Applegarth. 
Other  good  examples  of  less  pretentious  domestic 
work  were  produced  by  Bates  &  How  at  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  y.;  by  Wm.  Adams  at  Great  Neck,  L. 
I.;  by  Aymar  Embury  II  at  Litchfield  and  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  and  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  and  by 
Hentz  &  Reid  at  Macon,  Ga. 

MiacEXLANEoua  Buildings.  But  little  was 
accomplished  in  1914  in  the  way  of  railway  sta- 
tions and  theatres.  •  Of  the  former  only  three 
need  be  noted:  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  Union  Sta- 
tion, by  Stem  &  Fellheimer;  at  Minneapolis,  'Uie 
Great  Northern  Station,  by  Charles  S.  Frost; 
and  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  the  terminal  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  more  exactly 
an  engineering  work,  by  J.  O.  Osgood,  Engr. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  moving  picture  in- 
dustry has  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  ntimber 
of  new  theatres.  Large  moving  picture  houses 
have  become  an  established  feature  of  New 
York's  theatre  district;  among  these  is  the 
Strand  Theatre,  by  T.  W.  Lamb.  Many  of  the 
older  theatres  have  also  been  diverted  to  the 
more  profitable  uses  of  the  film,  but  this  has  not 
dampened  the  energy  with  whi(di  smaller  cinema 
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theatres,  too  numerous  to  record  here,  hve 
sprung  up  mushroom-like  at  all  points.  Of  the 
larger  playhouses  the  following  should  be  men- 
tioned: at  Boston,  the  Wilbur  Theatre,  by  C.  H. 
Blackall;  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  EI  Paso  Theatre, 
by  Troat  ft  Trost;  at  New  York,  the  Bronx  Opera 
House,  by  George  Keister,  and  the  Candler  Thea- 
tre and  oflSce  building,  by  T.  W.  Lamb.  He 
very  small  intimate  ttieatres,  with  seatings  all 
of  one  price,  continue  to  increase;  the  latest  ad- 
ditions are  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre,  by  Mur- 
phy ft  Dana,  and  the  Bandbox  Theatre,  both  in 
New  York;  and  a  children's  playhouse,  to  be 
called  the  Toy  Theatre,  was  projected  for  1915. 

A  notable  experiment  in  the  direction  of  in- 
dustrial group  planning  has  been  inaugurated 
at  Cleveland,  under  the  name  of  Kela  Park,  by 
the  National  Electric  Company.  The  design, 
which  is  Georgian,  is  the  work  of  Wallis  ft 
Goodwillie.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
large  Garden  Pier  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  by 
Simon  ft  Bassett,  and  of  the  new  «1, 000,000 
Bush  Terminal  pier  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  Wm. 
Higginson. 

'Kere  has  been  no  public  monument  in  1914 
at  all  comparable  with  the  Maine  Memorial  of 
the  year  preceding.  Two  small  private  funeral 
monuments  should  be  noted:  the  Anderson 
Mausoleum  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  by  Charles  A. 
Rich,  with  the  usual  classic  formalism,  and  the 
Gothic  cross  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Aator,  in 
Trinity  Churchyard,  N.  Y.,  by  Thomas  Nash. 

Slight  progress  has  been  made  in  architecture 
in  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  United  States; 
nothing  is  reported  from  the  Philippines,  and  the 
demand  for  purely  utilitarian  work  has  crowded 
out  all  possible  growth  of  representative  public 
buildings  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Studies  for  exten- 
sive civic  improvements  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have 
been  produced  by  A.  W.  Brunner  and  C.  D.  Lay, 
and  a  modicum  of  progress  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  their  realization.  Similar  im- 
provements on  a  much  smaller  scale  are  planned 
for  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  by  Crow,  Lewis  ft 
Wiekenhoefer. 

AlCEBICAN     iNBTXTniS    OF    ABCHrlECTS.     This 

body  maintained  fulbr  its  high  standard  of 
ideals,  service,  and  efficiency,  as  was  shown  in 
exemplary  fa^ion  in  the  various  reports  sub- 
mitted at  its  forty-eighth  annual  convention  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  upon  town  planning,  fire 
prevention,  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
and  historic  monuments.  The  important  mat- 
ters of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice  of 
State  registration  of  architects  as  well  as  of  a 
basic  building  law  received  much  attention,  as 
did  also  the  Institute's  project  for  the  3400-mile 
Lincoln  Highway  and  its  appropriate  architec- 
tural treatment. 

EUBOPB 

Building  activity  in  Europe  during  1914  may 
be  said  to  have  ended  with  the  month  of  July; 
the  declaration  of  hostilities  put  a  sudden  end  to 
new  projects,  which  were  indefinitely  postponed 
or  abandoned.  A  few  buildings  of  note  were 
completed  after  August  I,  but  most  of  these 
were  in  Germany;  France  had  only  a  few  hous- 
ing competitions  to  show  after  that  date,  and 
England  produced  so  little  that  the  architec- 
tural weeklies  were  compelled  to  publish  ex- 
tended series  of  buildings  in  past  styles  and  of 
furniture. 
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EiroLAiTD.  In  England,  the  most  noteworthy 
works  completed  were  the  Keo^lassic  British 
Museum  Extension,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  who  fol- 
lowed closely  the  original  design  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  and  the  new  King's  Collie  Hospital,  by 
Wm.  A.  Pite,  both  in  London,  llie  last  named 
adheres  to  the  policy  of  decentralization  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  buildings  all  branch  at  right  angles  from  a 
900- foot  connecting  corridor;  they  have  an  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  600  in-patients  and  303  nurses, 
while  the  out-patient  waiting  room  alone  seats 
500.  Other  interesting  new  works  in  the  Brit- 
ish capital  were:  a  new  building  for  University 
ColljM^  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Simpson;  Lloyd's  Bank, 
by  Waller  ft  Son;  the  church  of  St.  Alban's  at 
Golders  Green,  by  Wills  &  Kaula;  the  Norwich 
Union  Insurance  Buildings,  by  Howell  &,  Brooks ; 
the  National  Amalgamated  Approved  Societies 
Offices,  by  Beresford  Pite;  the  Empire  and  India 
Houses  and  Moorgate  Hall,  both  office  buildings, 
by  IVeheame  &  Norman  and  Richardson  &  Gill, 
respectively.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  like- 
wise built  new  general  offices,  desired  by  C.  W. 
Clark;  large  new  schools  were  built  for  Green- 
wich and  Battersea  by  A.  Mitchell  and  Wright 
k  Chapman.  Designs  were  accepted  for  the  new 
Paddington  Baths  by  H.  Burgess  and  for  the  im- 
mense new  central  offices  of  tiie  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  by  H.  A.  Hall.  The  competition 
for  tiie  new  St.  Paul's  Bridge  was  unsettled  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  design  then  favored  be- 
ing that  of  G.  W.  Browne.  Edinburgh  has  oon- 
trn>uted  four  excellent  structures:  Usher  Hall, 
by  Stockdale  Harrison  Jc  Sons  and  Howard  H. 
lliomson;  the  extension  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum,  by  W.  T.  Oldrieve;  the  Portobello 
Town  Hall,  by  J.  A.  Williamson;  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Provincial  Training  CoUe^  for  Teachers, 
by  A.  K.  Robertson.  The  first  named  building 
was  the  result  of  a  competition  in  which  133 
designs  were  submitted;  it  is  of  horseshoe  plan, 
and  seats  3000  auditors.  Its  cost  was  $670,000, 
while  the  Museum  extension  involved  an  outlay 
of  $600,000.  Notable  also  was  the  completion 
of  tite  western  towers  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh,  b^un  by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott 
in  1873  and  now  finished  by  J.  O.  and  0.  O. 
Scott 

Elsewhere  in  Great  Britain  the  year  saw  the 
erection  of  the  following:  at  Liverpool,  West 
Africa  House,  by  Briggs,  Wolstoibolme  & 
Thomely,  and  the  Midland  Adelphi  Hotel,  by 
R.  F.  Atkinson;  at  Bristol,  the  Workmen's 
Hostel,  by  Harold  Crone,  and  extensions  of  the 
General  Hospital,  by  Oatley  &  Lawrence;  at 
Dublin,  new  offices  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  for  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Technical  Instruction,  by  Sir  Aston 
Webb  and  Sir  T.  M.  Deane;  at  Manchester,  new 
premises  for  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society, 
by  F.  E.  L.  Harris;  at  Sheffield,  the  Mappin 
Hall  and  Applied  Science  Buildings  of  Sheffield 
University,  by  Gibbons,  Flockton  &  Teather;  at 
Hull,  the  Hospital  for  Tuberculosis,  by  J.  U. 
Hirst,  and  the  Francis  Reckitt  Institute,  by  F. 
M.  Reckitt  ft  G.  M.  Carvill;  at  Glasgow,  the 
new  McLellaa  Galleries,  by  A.  B.  McDonald;  at 
Dundee,  the  $260,000  Provincial  Training  Col- 
lege, by  T.  M.  Copper;  at  Durham,  the  Durham 
Miners'  Association  building,  by  H.  T.  Gradon; 
at  Cardiff,  government  oflices  for  the  Welsh  In- 
surance Commission  and  Labor  Exchange,  by  U. 
J.  Allison;   at  F.psom,  St.  Martin's  church,  by 
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Nicholson  ft  Corlette;  at  Perth,  a  city  hall,  by 
H.  E.  Clifford  &  Lunan;  at  Bolton,  the  Miners' 
Hall,  by  Bradshaw,  Oass  ft  Hope;  at  Stockport, 
the  Central  Library,  by  the  same  firm;  at  Wol- 
Terhamnton,  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
Englana,  by  Bromley  ft  Watkins;  at  Maidstone, 
new  County  Offices  for  Kent,  by  F.  W.  Ruck;  at 
Cambridge,  a  new  building  for  Downing  Col- 
lege, by  C.  G.  Hare;  at  Portsmouth,  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  church,  by  E.  S.  Hall.  The  fine  King 
Edward  VII  Welsh  National  Memorial  Sana- 
torium was  completed  by  E.  T.  ft  E.  S.  Hall 
at  Pontywall.  At  Bath  and  Exeter  civic  cen- 
tres have  been  begun  by  J.  Belcher  ft  J.  J.  Joaas 
and  by  Thomas  H.  Mawson  ft  Sons  respectively. 
The  centre  at  Bath  was  to  include  a  new  spa, 
baths,  hotel,  and  gardens;  the  whole  scheme  was 
prompted  by  the  discovery  that  the  local  waters 
are  highly  charged  with  radium.  Designs  were 
also  accepted  for  new  baths  at  Hendon,  by  T.  M. 
Wilson,  for  the  Wesleyaa  Central  Hall  at  Black- 
bum,  by  Bradshaw,  Gass  ft  Hope,  and  for  a  large 
public  art  gallery  at  Belfast,  by  J.  C.  Wynnes. 
Of  interest  in  the  field  of  domestic  architecture 
were  "Crow  Clump"  at  Weybridge,  Surrey,  by 
Tubbs,  Messer  ft  Poulter,  and  "Dene  Lodge"  at 
Aldershot,  by  H.  O.  CresweU.  The  garden  city 
and  housing  movements  have  temporarily  abated. 
A  large  secondary  school  at  Ilkeston,  by  G.  Wid- 
dows,  designed  after  the  manner  of  current  work 
in  Berlin,  cauised  much  adverse  comment. 

In  Canada  the  direct  influence  of  American 
architecture  makes  itself  thoroughly  felt,  though 
the  i^glish  prototypes  are  in  many  cases  faith- 
fully oDserred.  New  works  of  the  year  in  the 
Dominion  were:  at  Ottawa,  Government  Build- 
ings, by  C.  F.  A.  Voysey;  at  Montreal,  a  new 
Art  Gallery,  by  Edward  ft  W.  S.  Maxwell;  at 
Toronto,  the  Goieral  Hospital,  by  Darling  ft 
Pearson.  Elsewhere  in  tne  British  Empire 
should  be  noted  the  New  Law  Courts  at  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  by  W.  Hawke  ft  W.  N.  Mc- 
Kinlay,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  at  Nami- 
rembe,  Uganda,  which  is  entirely  of  local  brick 
and  tile  and  has  a  capacity  of  10,000.  Designs 
were  accepted  for  the  pseudo-Byzantine  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  by  John  C.  Uawes 
at  Geraldton,  Australia;  for  Government  Build- 
ings, by  C.  F.  Stevens  ft  T.  S.  Gregson  at  Ba- 
roda,  India;  and  for  the  Royal  Exchange  Build- 
ing, by  the  same  architects  at  Calcutta.  While 
but  small  advance  was  made  toward  the  real- 
ization of  the  new  capital,  plans  by  Lutyens  ft 
Baker  at  Delhi,  India,  the  Australian  goyo-n- 
ment  on  the  other   hand  issued   a  competition 

Programme  for  a  Federal  Parliament  House,  the 
rst  of  the  central  group  of  buildings  in  the 
projected  colonial  capital  of  Canberra. 

Of  archieological  interest  was  the  refronting 
of  Buckingham  Palace  in  accordance  with  Sir 
Aston  Webb's  scheme  for  the  Processional  Way, 
and  the  projected  completion  of  Sir  William 
Chambers'  Somerset  House. 

Gebmant.  German  work  to  the  beginning  of 
August  produced  the  usual  number  of  indus- 
trial and  municipal  buildings.  Stylistically 
these  maintain  the  current  German  type  of 
Modeme  Kunst,  which  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
tense desire  to  produce  a  national  artistic  ex- 
pression, but  which  had  not  yet  foimd  its  es- 
thetic balance.  Interesting  examples  of  new 
public  architecture  were  the  city  halls  at 
Schoneberg,  by  Jttrgensen  ft  Bachmann;  at  Kas- 
sel,  by  Hummel  ft  Rothe;   at  Hanover,  by  F. 
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B.  Scholer  &  Paul  Bonate;  at  Wittenau,  by 
Frits  Beyer,  and  at  Lankwitz,  by  the  Gebrnder 
Ratz;  also  tiie  market  hall  at  Stuttnurt,  by  Mar- 
tin Klaaesaer,  a  municipal  bath  at  Neukeiln,  by 
Heinrieh  Best,  a  municipal  tiieafare  at  Bremer- 
haven,  by  OBcar  Kaufmann,  a  national  bank  at 
Wilmersdorf,  by  Philipp.  Kitze,  and  an  office 
building  for  the  Royal  Marine  at  Uharlotten- 
burg,  by  Reinhardt  &  Sflssenguth,  the  last  of 
more  or  less  traditional  design  with  an  infusion 
of  personality  and  racial  expression. 

Other  notable  structures  are  iiie  fine  Ducal 
Museum  at  Coburg,  by  Rudolph  Zahn,  a  new 
public  home  or  Birgerheim  at  Munich,  by  Hans 
Grttssel,  a  sanatorium  at  Lahr  a.  M.,  by  F.  6ab- 
lonslcy,  and  the  extensive  Royal  Joachimsthal- 
sches  Gymnasium  at  Templin,  tiy  BrBuning.  Of 
church  buildings  only  a  few  were  produced; 
among  them  the  Kapelle  at  Flensburg,  by  Jttr- 
gensen  t  Bachmann,  a  large  church  and  allied 
buildings  at  Schlachtensee,  by  G.  Bttttner,  and 
a  synagogue  at  Essen,  by  Edmund  KOmer.  The 
most  important  wardiousea  and  factories  were 
the  Tietz  Stores  at  Ck>logne,  by  Wilhelm  Eaeis, 
and  at  DUsseldorf,  by  Joseph  M.  Olbrich;  the 
business  premises  of  Fischbein  nnd  Mendel,  by 
Hans  Bernouilli  &,  L.  Rinkel,  and  the  Lohse  Per- 
fume and  Soap  Factory,  by  Paul  Jatsow,  both 
in  Berlin  proper. 

The  most  important  single  undertaking  of 
the  year,  which  was  set  aside  entirely  after  the 
beginning  of  the  intwnational  conflict,  was  the 
project  for  a  Royal  Opera  House,  to  be  built  in 
the  Konigsplatz  facing  Wallot's  Reichstag  build- 
ing, Berlin.  The  accepted  design  was  by  Mar- 
tin Dfllfer.  In  the  field  of  domestic  architec- 
ture the  following  were  especially  successful: 
the  Landhaus  Meier-Grftfe  at  Zehlendorf,  by  W. 
Epstein;  the  Villa  Briicking  at  DUsseldorf,  by 
Rudolph  Zahn ;  the  Herzfelde  residence  at  Temp- 
lin, by  Lessing  &  Risse;  the  RischmfiUer  house 
at  Hanover,  by  W.  Tflmau;  the  Landhaus  Rei- 
mer  and  the  Iiandhaus  Auhagen,  both  in  Dahlem 
and  both  by  Heinz  Lassen.  The  garden  city  and 
city  planning  movements  were  gaining  force 
throughout  Germany,  and  noteworthy  experi- 
ments were  completed  at  Zehlendorf  by  Paul 
Mebes,  as  well  as  at  Hellerau  and  at  Margareten- 
hShe,  near  Essen,  the  latter  for  the  employees  of 
the  Krupp  worlcs. 

Fbanoe.  The  report  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  from  France  was  of  small 
promise.  Evidently  financial  stringency  had 
made  itself  felt  there  some  time  before  hostili- 
ties actually  began.  In  Paris  itself  were  built 
the  Rothschild  Hospital,  by  Beehmann,  the 
Champs-Elystes  Theatre,  by  A.  k  G.  Perret, 
and  premises  for  the  Compagnie  de  Suez,  by 
N^not  &■  Demierre,  as  well  as  a  high  school  build- 
ing by  Jamme.  In  the  Grenelle  quarter  sev- 
eral new  public  schools  were  erected  by  Louis 
Bonnier,  and  in  the  districts  oentrine  about  the 
Rue  Mercadet  and  the  Rue  de  la  Solidarity  ex- 
tensive revisions  of  the  houding  accommoda- 
tions have  been  undertaken.  'Ihe  usual  grist  of 
apartment  houses  was  much  curtailed  in  Paris. 
The  great  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  itself  was  con- 
verted into  a  military  hospital  and  four-fifths 
of  its  students  went  to  the  front.  From  other 
parts  of  France  were  reported:  a  Chambre  de 
Commerce  at  Chalon  s.  S.,  by  Protheau  &  Catin ; 
a  Provincial  Home  for  Aged  Men  at  Villejuif, 
by  J.  Morize;  a  bank  at  Joigny,  by  M.  Blot;  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Cl^mence  Isaure  at 
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Toulouse,  by  Laporte-BIairsy,  and  the  Archives 
D^partementales  de  la  Meuse  at  Bar-le-Duc,  by 
M.  &  E.  Royer.  Of  private  dwellings  there  were 
but  few  of  note :  at  Cambrai,  by  Herscher ;  at 
Luxembourg,  by  Pierre  Funck.  In  Corrfeze  the 
Chateau  du  Pin  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  original  structure,  by  Henri  L.  C. 
Geay. 

OTHnt  CoxmTBiEa.  In  Italy  architectural 
progress  was  much  reduced,  owing  to  severe 
conditions  of  credit  and  general  finance  succeed- 
ing the  Tripolitan  War  and  other  more  recent 
difficulties  which  left  the  nation  saddled  with 
heavy  responsibilities.  The  usual  archaaological 
work  of  restoration  and  excavation  continued 
steadily  and  resulted  in  minor  discoveries  at 
Pompeii  and  Ostia.  At  Testaccio  was  imdertaken 
an  extensive  general  housing  scheme  which 
without  doubt  would  have  due  effect  upon  the 
preparations  for  increases  in  population  in  the 
larger  Italian  cities.  The  frequency  of  earth- 
quiUces  in  certain  districts  had  led  to  a  deeper 
study  of  the  problem  of  the  so-called  anti- 
seismic  buildings.  It  was  found  that  theoe  dis- 
turbances avoided  church  apses  at  Vespri,  Mon- 
reale,  Palermo,  and  elsewhere  in  the  danger 
zone.  On  the  assumption  that  the  circular  plan 
was  the  saving  grace  in  these  cases,  Giuseppe 
Torre  has  promulgated  a  series  of  circular  "anti- 
seismic"  buildings,  such  as  banks,  apartments, 
etc. 

In  Russia  the  only  notable  building  was  the 
new  Cathedral  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  S.  S. 
Krichinsky,  to  conmiemorate  the  tercentenary  of 
the  Romanoffs;  this  is  modeled  after  the  nuuiner 
of  the  seventeenth  century  churches  at  Roetoff, 
and  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $260,000. 

In  Greece  the  replanning  of  Athens  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention,  although  nothing 
tangible  has  yet  been  completed,  llie  work  of 
laying  out  the  city  anew  has  been  entrusted  to 
Prof.  Thomas  W.  Mawsen  of  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity. 

Necboloot.  lUe  loeses  to  the  architectural 
profession  for  the  year  are  the  following:  in 
the  United  States — David  B.  Farquhar8<m  and 
Albert  Pissis  of  San  Francisco;  Thomas  C.  Ken- 
nedy of  Baltimore;  Chas.  H.  Rutan  of  Boston; 
in  Germany — Gabriel  von  Seidl;  in  France — 
Honore  Daumet,  Henri  de  Gtgrmliller  and  Emile 
Vaudremer ;  and  many  others  less  well  known. 

A&C  LAMPS.     See  Euctbio  LioHTiNe. 
A&CTIC  EXPLOBATIOir.    See  P01.AB  Bb- 

SBASCH,  AbCTIC. 

ABOENTINA.  A  federal  republic  of  South 
America.  The  capital  is  Buenos  Aires,  coexten- 
sive with  the  Federal  district. 

AsEA  AND  PopmATiON.  The  republic  consists 
of  14  provinces,  10  territories,  and  ttie  Federal 
district.  There  are  varying  esUmatea  of  the 
area,  even  those  published  by  the  Argentine  au- 
thorities differ.  One  estimate  is  2,987,356  square 
kilometers  (1,163,417  square  miles);  another, 
2,962,651  square  kilometers  (1,139,980  square 
miles) ;  while  a  recent  planimetric  calculation 
made  at  the  University  of  La  Plata  givea  2,789,- 
462  square  kilometers  (1,077,011  square  miles). 
The  census  of  1895  returned  3,964,911  inhab- 
itants, exclusive  of  Indians  to  tite  estimated 
number  of  30,000  and  others  60,000;  so  that  the 
total  population  in  that  year  is  placed  at  4,044,- 
911.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  in  lieu  of 
a  census,  recent  estimates  of  population  can  be 
very  accurate.    An  estimate  for  the  end  of  1912 
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was  8,700,000;  bo  high  a  figure  for  that  date  ie 
to  be  regarded  douMfuIIy.  A  recent  census  of 
the  10  territories  is  reported  to  show  368,738 
inhabitants,  as  compared  with  103,309  returned 
in  1895. 

Some  of  the  Argentine  cities,  Buenos  Aires  in 
particular,  are  increasing  rapidly.  In  1896,  the 
population  of  Buenos  Aires  was  663,864;  in  1904, 
946,004;  in  October,  1909,  1,231,688;  in  1914, 
1,560,163.  The  last  figure  was  reported  as  the 
result  of  an  enumeration  of  June  1;  later  ad- 
vices stated  that  several  wards  were  omitted  and 
that  corrected  returns  would  show  a  population 
of  about  1,700,000.  Buenos  Aires  (that  is,  the 
Federal  district)  has  an  area  of  18,684  hectares, 
or  about  72  square  miles.  The  largest  cities 
after  Buenos  Aires,  with  estimated  population 
at  or  about  the  end  of  1912,  are  Rosario,  210,- 
677;  La  Plata,  106,382;  COrdoba,  100,000;  Tucu- 
min,  78,695;  recent  estimate  for  Bahia  Blanca, 
72,706. 

The  number  of  immigrants  by  sea  in  the  pe- 
riod 1867-1012  is  stated  at  4,248,365;  emi- 
grants, 1,156,871;  excess  of  immigrants  over 
emigrants,  2,768,081.  During  that  period,  im- 
migrant Italians  numbered  2,133,608 ;  Spaniards, 
1,298,122;  French,  206,912.  Immigrants  and 
emigrants  in  1911  are  reported  at  225,772  and 
107,632  respectively;  in  1912,  323,403  and  120,- 
260.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1912,  Italians  numbered 
165,662;  Spaniards,  80,583;  Russians,  20,832; 
Syrians,  etc.,  10,792;  Austro-Hungarians,  6646; 
French,  5180;  Portuguese,  4959;  Germans,  4337; 
Britons,  3134.  The  number  of  North  Americans 
was  only  499.  Marriages  reported  in  1911  and 
1912,  48,224  and  61,582  respectively;  births,  262,- 
817  and  272,071;   deaths,   125,327   and   120,480. 

Eddcation.  Of  the  population  over  six  years 
of  age,  about  60  per  cent  is  illiterate.  Primary 
edncation  is  free,  secular,  and  nominally  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  In  1913, 
the  reported  number  of  primary  schools  was 
7247  (5894  public,  1363  private),  with  22,964 
teachers  and  746,726  pupils,  ^or  secondary  ed- 
ncation there  are  30  national  colleges,  with  1060 
teachers  and  8788  students,  and  38  private 
■chools  of  the  same  grade,  with  398  teachers 
and  3200  students.  There  are  67  normal  schools 
and  various  institutions  for  technical,  commer- 
cial, and  other  special  instruction.  Higher  edu- 
cation is  provided  by  national  universities  at 
Buenos  Aires,  CArdoba,  and  La  Plata,  and  pro- 
vincial universities  at  Santa  F6,  ParanA,  and 
Xneumfln.  The  last,  establi^ed  under  a  decree 
of  July  2,  1012,  was  opened  in  1914.  The  uni- 
versities have  about  7600  studenta,  of  whom  the 
majority  are  at  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Though  there  is  no  State  religion,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  receives  government  support. 

Pboduction.  The  prosperity  of  Argentina  is 
due  to  agriculture  and  stockraising;  of  these, 
agriculture  in  recent  years  has  made  the  greater 
progress,  continually  forcing  the  grazing  indus- 
try farther  from  the  large  centres  of  population. 
The  development  of  the  cultivated  area  is  shown 
in  thousands  of  hectares  as  follows: 

18»e-97  1900-01  1905-08  1910-11  181t-lS 

Whett     2,500  S,S80       6,676       6,263       6,918 

Uiueed     360  607        1,023        1,604       1,738 

Corn     1,400  1,256        2,717       8,215       8,830 

Alfalfa     800  1,612        2,984       6,401       5,965 

Otiur     610  657           682        8,994       4,551 

Total    6,670     7,811     18,081     20,867     22,988 
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Important  yields  in  1912-13:  wheat,  64,000,000 
metric  quintals;  linseed,  11,300,000;  com,  50,- 
000,000;  oata,  16,820,000;  raw  sugar,  1,472,490. 
In  1913-14,  the  output  of  raw  sugar  was  2,761,- 
400  quintals.  Live  stock  (estimata  of  Deo.  81, 
1911):  cattie,  28,786,168;  horses,  6,894,081; 
mules,  534,813;  asses,  319,315;  sheep,  67,383,- 
952;  goats,  4,301,966;  swine,  about  2,900,000. 
Various  minerals  occur,  including  petroleum; 
but  there  is  little  mining. 

CoKMiscE.  Importe  and  exporta  of  merchan- 
dise have  be«n  valued  as  follows,  in  thousands 
of  pesos  gold: 

1S9B         1900         1908         1910         191»  1918 

Import*— 
85,096    118,485    205,164    851,771    884,868     421,868 

Exporta — 
120,068    164,600    822,844    872,686    480,801     488,508 

In  pesos  gold,  importa  and  exports  of  merchan- 
dise m  1912  amounted  to  384,863,469  and  480,- 
301,266  respectively;  in  1913,  421,352,642  and 
483,504,547;  importe  and  exporto  of  coin  and 
bullion  in  1912,  36,077,807  and  585,621;  in  1913, 
47,941,425  and  43,417,484.  Principal  classified 
imports  in  1912  and  1913,  in  thousands  of  pesos 
gold:  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof,  78,370 
and  89,660;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
thereof,  45,998  and  50,040;  vehicles  and  railway 
equipment,    32,799    and    87,223;     earthenware, 

flass,  earths,  stone,  coal,  etc.,  88,617  and  36,578; 
uilding  materials,  31,265  and  36,776;  food 
producto,  30,140  and  34,934;  oil,  grease,  etc., 
18,446  and  23,779;  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  14,281 
and  16,194;  metals  (other  than  iron  and  steel) 
and  manufactures  thereof,  14,367  and  14,258; 
wines,  liquors,  and  other  beverages,  14,677  and 
14,042;  timber,  woods,  straw,  and  manufactures 
thereof,  9888  and  10,829;  electrical  apparatus, 
9309  and  10,110;  paper  and  manufactures  there- 
of, 9867  and  9902;  agricultural  implemento  and 
machinery,  12,662  and  9126;  tobacco,  7595  and 
7038;  hides,  skins,  and  manufactures  thereof, 
3903  and  4611.  Subdivisions  of  textile  import 
in  1912  and  1913,  in  thousands  of  pesos:  cotton, 
38,138  and  41,407;  wool,  14,374  and  16,762;  silk, 
6648  and  7080;  other,  19,310  and  24,321.  Iron 
and  steel  in  1912  and  1913:  primary  and  rela- 
tively primary  material,  22,343  and  24,149;  man- 
ufactures, 23,666  and  26,891. 

Classified  exporta  of  merchandise  have  been 
valued  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  pesos: 


1908  1910  1919  1918 

Agricultural     ..    170,286  106,582  278,187  801,267 

Pastoral     141,048  161,007  188,216  166,800 

Foreat     7,125  10,666  8,088  10,618 

Fish  and  game.           701  1,420  2,608  1,817 

Mineral     262  640  286  105 

Miseellaneona     .        8.888  2,505  2,712  8,808 

Totol     ,  822,844     878,626     480,801     488,606 

Classified  agricultural  exporto  in  1912  and 
1913,  in  thousands  of  pesos:  primary  products, 
264,406  and  288,232;  elaborated  producto,  7135 
and  7468;  by-producto,  6666  and  5667; — classi- 
fied pastoral  exports:  live  animals,  10,065  and 
8770;  ordinary  animal  products,  155,028  and 
136,336;  elaborated  animal  products,  19,780  and 
18,124;  by-producto,  2443  and  2669.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  leading  exporto  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  in  thousands  of  pesos: 
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1908  1810  2811  1023 

Corn     46,586  60,261  108,908  112,292 

Wheat    85,888  72,202  97,835  102,631 

Linseed     26,284  44,604  84,214  49,910 

Wool     64,813  68,848  58.149  45,270 

Cowhide*     19,077  80,711  42,129  88,532 

Froxen  >nd  chilled 

beef     1B,28<  26,871  84,286  86,628 

OsU     884  8,148  21,869  20,447 

Kendered  tallow  and 

greBBS    5,821  9,537  11,315  9,945 

Wheat    flour    5,874  4,947  6,926  7,224 

Cattle    6,160  4,056  9,140  6,849 

Bheepeklna    9,488  8,624  7,657  6,848 

Quebracho    logl. . .      4,276  5,604  8,569  4,988 

Quebracho    extract     2,428  4,429  4,837  4,975 

Bran     8,051  4,622  6,941  4.740 

Hair    1,246  1,885  2,111  2,682 

Meat    extract 871  8,047  1,224  1,698 

Butter     2,157  1,151  1,471  1,514 

Goat  (kins 1,825  1,818  1,460  1,488 

Canned  meat 249  1,215  1,770  1,257 

Meat    meal,    etc...        699  1,268  1.850  1,098 

Whale  oil 899  1,438  1,028 

Jerlced    beet    8,788  1,088  1,401  658 

Sundry     f  r  o i e  n 

866  722  1,018  910 


Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  eotm- 
tries,  in  thousands  of  pesos: 


Impwtt 


Export* 


101* 

United  Kingdom  118,669 

Oermany     66,942 

United    Bute*. .  59,127 

France    87,619 

Italy    82,487 

Belcinm    20,871 

Spain    11,928 

Brasil   9,547 

A  n  1 1  r  i  a-Hnn- 

tary    8,477 

Ketherlanda    . . .  8,442 

Uruguay     2,497 

Sweden     2,291 

SwiUerland    . . .  2,188 

Paraguay    2,128 

Norway     1,469 

Canada   2,266 

Cuba     1,106 

Chile   671 

For  ordera   

Total  induding 

other     . 884,853 


lOia 

180,887 
71,812 
62,038 
88,076 
84,790 
21,964 
12,300 
9,269 

6,988 
4,074 
8,196 
8,124 
2,760 
2,271 
2,261 
1,652 
1,127 
708 


191S 

lOlS 

121,878 

120,368 

53,995 

57,916 

82,891 

22,896 

86,058 

87,710 

21,148 

20,089 

87,258 

82,782 

8,582 

4,818 

22,646 

24,809 

2,897  2.246 

16,027  22.624 

4,714  6,801 

1,496  1,074 


1,220 
1,805 


1,904 
1,078 


788  688 

2,456  1,944 

114,904     117,716 


421,868     480,891     488.505 


The  exports  "for  orders"  are  not  recorded  at 
the  Argentine  ports  as  for  specific  countries,  but 
are  subject  to  cable  or  other  orders  as  to  final 
destination.  Nearly  all  of  these  shipments  ulti- 
mately reach  the  western  European  countries, 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  direct  ship- 
ments given  in  the  fore^ing  table.  Therefore 
such  countries  as  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  occupy,  in  respect  of  Argentine  exports  as 
shown  in  the  table,  a  rank  alwve  that  to  which 
they  are  in  reality  entitled.  The  following  fig- 
ures show  the  percentage  of  imports  and  exports 
as  shared  by  the  more  important  eotmtries: 


Imf«Ttt  BxpoTt* 

1010     lOlt    lots  1010  lOlt  lOlS 

V.    Kingdom 81.1     80.8     81.1  21.7  25.8  24.9 

Oermany     17.4     16.6     16.9  12.1  11.3  12.0 

United    States    ..   18.8     16.4     14.7  6.8  6.7  4.7 

France    9.6       9.8       9.0  10.1  7.6  7.8 

Italy    9.0       8.5       8.3  2.8  4.4  4.1 

Belgium    5.6       6.8       5.2  8.2  7.8  6.8 

Brasil    2.6       2.6       2.2  4.7  4.7  5.0 

For  orders 27.8  28.9  24.4 


Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  at  the 
principal  ports,  in  thousands  of  pesos: 


import* 

lOlt  lOlS 

Buenos  Aires.  ..    816,162  887,648 

Bosario    82,468  87,111 

Bahia    Blanea. .     11,476  18,881 

La    PlaU    9,251  10,006 

Campana     8,038  6,524 

Villa     Conati- 

taci«n    2,920  4,844 

SanU  F4    8,897  8,186 

San    NicoUa     . .             67  19 

Concordia     884  426 

Zirate 1,184  2,886 


Sxporti 


1011 

181.767 

86,119 

69,010 

82,491 

7,881 

1,642 
13,966 
20,820 
10,658 
11,106 


lOlS 
170,445 
90.675 
65,772 
48,065 
7.645 

1,464 

24,566 

25.228 

8,687 

7,778 


Shifpino.  The  total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  Argentine  ports  increased  from  2S,- 
241,618  in  1900  to  33,468,188  in  1906,  44,713,712 
in  1910,  and  50,343,674  in  1912.  'Ihe  following 
table  shows  the  movement  at  the  ports  in  1912, 
distinguishing  the  over-sea  shipping  from  the 
total,  which  includes  coasting  and  fluvial: 


Steamers : 
Entered 
Cleared 


Over-na 
Yeuelt         Ton* 


4,665 
4,789 


11,220,540 
11,642,881 


fetal 
ye***t(         Tone 

25,726     22.860.482 
84,946     22,449,611 


Sail: 
Entered 
Cleared 

Steam  and  Sail: 
Entered    . .  4,010 


255 
246 


Cleared 
ToUl 


4,984 
9,895 


810,218 
299,075 


11,680,758 
11,841,956 


87,081 
88,758 


2,726,468 
2,607,268 


62.767     26,086,900 
78,699     26,056,774 


28,872,714  186.456     60.148,674 


Buenos  Aires.   4,460     11,770,699     89,264     19,052,093 

Of  the  total  tonnage  (60,143,674)  in  1012, 
that  of  Argentina  was  26,636,766;  United  King- 
dom, 16,023,641;  Germany,  2,609,220;  Italy, 
1,257,465;  France,  979,084;  Norway,  532,607; 
Austria-Hungary,  482-046;  Netherlands,  400,064; 
Spain,  326,066.  American  shipping  was  only 
28,348  tons. 

The  Argentine  merchant  marine  in  1912  con- 
sisted of  446  steamers,  of  120,882  tons  net,  and 
1241  sail,  of  96,896  tons  net. 

COMMUNlCATiONB.  The  length  of  railway  in 
1912  was  32,853  kilometers  (20,414  miles),  the 
government  railway  amounting  to  over  5600 
kilometers,  and,  of  the  total,  nearly  two-thirds 
was  broad  gauge.  In  extent  of  railway,  Argen- 
tina holds  first  place  among  Latin-American 
countries. 

During  the  year  1914  most  of  the  railroads  in 
Argentina  sufiTered  financially  both  on  account 
of  the  European  War  and  poor  crops.  The  Cen- 
tral Argentine  Railway,  owned  for  the  most  part 
in  England,  decided  to  raise  $5,000,000  of  new 
capital  by  the  issue  of  6  per  cent  three-year 
notes  at  par.  The  Buenos  Aires  Pacific,  which 
paid  3  per  cent  dividends  in  1913  passed  its 
dividends  in  1914,  The  Central  Argentine  and 
Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern,  and  Buenos  Aires 
Western  reduced  their  dividends  during  the  year, 
while  the  Argentine  Railway  was  suffering  con- 
siderable financial  embarrassment,  and  it  was 
reported  that  it  might  lose  control  of  the  C(Sr- 
doba  Cmtral  and  the  Entre  Rios.  Nevertheless 
during  the  year  the  Argentine  Railway  ordered 
consi&rable  additional  rolling  stock  in  Eng- 
land which  would  materially  increase  its  equip- 
ment. During  the  financial  year  ended  in  1914, 
146  miles  of  extension  were  opened  for  traffic 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern,  bringing 
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its  total  completed  lines  up  to  3727  miles.  In 
1913-14  the  traffic  receipts  declined  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  crops,  while  floods  caused  dam- 
age to  the  track.  A  transportation  bridge  built 
for  the  road  traffic  between  the  capital  and 
Avellaneda  and  the  8ud  Dock  was  brought  into 
operation  in  June.  The  Argentina  chamber  of 
deputies  sanctioned  a  bill  granting  a  concession 
for  a  railway  from  Roeario  to  Ruflno. 

In  1912,  tile  length  of  telegraph  line  was  60,- 
603  kilometers  and  of  wire  212,237  kilometers. 
Of  the  total,  the  national  telegraphs  amounted 
to  30,177  kilometers  of  line  (78,181  kilometers 
of  wire)  and  railway  telegraphs  to  28,776  kilo- 
meters (113,554  kilomet^s).  Post  offices  in 
1911,  3259. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  gold  peso, 
worth  about  06.S  cents.  Under  the  conversion 
law  of  1899,  the  paper  peso  is  current  with  a 
value  of  44  per  cent  of  the  gold  peso,  or  about 
42.5  cents.  For  1913,  the  estimated  revenue  was 
126,464,301  pesos  paper  and  94,964,481  pesos 
gold;  estimated  expenditure,  420,975,866  pesos 
paper.  Of  tiie  revenue,  customs  receipts  were 
estimated  at  83,830,000  pesos  gold.  The  larger 
estimated  expenditures,  in  pesos  paper,  were: 
public  debt,  83,936,194;  justice  and  public  in- 
struction, 66,857,808;  interior,  46,799,301;  war, 
29,840,716;  marine,  26,083,313;  finances,  22,- 
030,140;  agriculture,  15,517,877;  extraordinary 
expenditure,  108,135,604.  For  1914,  the  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure  were  423,073,- 
000  and  424,101,000  pesos  paper  respectively. 
Customs  revenue  has  been  as  follows,  in  pesos 
gold: 

IMS  1910  191* 

Import    doties...   48,615,426  76,068,647  82,887,689 

Export    duties...      2,418.406  8,902  1,962 

Other  datiet    ...      6,099,688  7,655,567  10,166,198 

Totkl     61,128,515     88,698,116     98,056,789 

At  the  end  of  1012,  the  foreign  debt  stood  at 
297,993,976  pesos  gold;  internal  debt,  169,761,- 
700  pesos  gold  and  167,619,140  pesos  paper; 
floating  debt,  34,064,123  pesos  paper;  paper 
money  in  circulation,  786,399,171  pesos;  total, 
457,745,687  pesos  gold  and  988,082,434  pesos 
paper. 

Aairr.  Compulsory  service  in  the  army, 
which  is  a  National  Militia,  is  required  from  all 
citizens  from  their  20th  to  their  46th  year,  10 
years  being  spent  in  the  "active"  army  or  first 
line,  10  years  in  the  National  guard,  and  6  years 
in  the  Territorial  guard.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  annual  contingent  serve  only  three  months, 
and  the  remainder  one  year,  the  annual  con- 
tingent of  recruits  being  selected  by  lot  on  a 
territorial  basis.  Thus  there  is  provided  for 
the  regular  army  a  peace  effective  strength  of 
about  24,000,  with  a  reserve  nimibering  some 
174,000,  while  mobilized  for  war  an  effective 
strength  of  2,600,000  should  be  forthcoming. 
The  army  is  organized  on  a  territorial  basis, 
each  of  the  five  military  districts  providing  a 
diviuon  of  the  first  line  and  also  a  reserve 
division  irrespective  of  the  National  guard  or 
Territorial  tooops,  the  strength  of  each  being 
about  12,000  mm.  The  active  army  comprised 
20  regiments  of  infantry,  9  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, 7  regiments  of  field  artillery,  1  horse  ar- 
tillery battery,  2  batteries  of  field  howitzers, 
and  4  mountain  batteries,  6  battalions  of  en- 
gineers, and  a  rtulway  battalion. 
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Navt.  In  1914  the  Argentine  navy  included 
two  dreadnoughts,  the  Rivadavia  and  the  Jfo- 
reno,  both  launched  in  1011,  the  former  at  the 
yard  of  the  Fore  River  Ship  and  Kngine  Build- 
mg  Company,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  the  latter 
at  the  yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Compsay,  of  Camden,  N.  J.  Principal  char- 
acteristics of  the  iforeno.*  designed  speed,  22^ 
knots;  displacement,  28,000  tons;  length  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  676  feet;  beam,  96%  feet; 
draft,  28  feet;  main  battery,  12  12-inch  guns; 
secondary  battery,  12  6- inch  guns;  torpedo 
tubes,  2;  maximimi  thickness  of  armor  belt,  12 
inches;  complement,  1050.  Besides  the  two 
dreadnoughts  (aggregating  66,000  tons),  the 
navy  included:  2  old  coast  guards  (Uhertad, 
1890;  Independeneia,  1891),  with  a  combined 
displacement  of  4600  tons;  1  old  coast  guard 
(Almirante  Broum,  1880),  of  4200  tons;  4  ar- 
mored cruisers  {Oaribaldi,  1806;  Oeneral  fion 
Martin,  1897;  Pueyrredon,  1898;  General  Bel- 
grano,  1898),  aggregating  27,400  tons;  3  pro- 
tected cruisers  (1^90  to  1896),  of  11,620  tons; 
2  old  torpedo  cruisers  (1890  and  1893),  of  1776 
tons;  2  armored  river  gunboats  (iioaarto,  1908; 
Parand,  1908),  of  2100  tons;  11  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  of  9000  tons;  torpedo  boats,  trans- 
ports, eto. 

QovEBNifENT.  Argentina  is  a  federal  repub- 
lic, with  a  constitution  vesting  the  executive 
power  in  a  president  and  the  l^slative  power 
in  a  congress  of  two  houses,  t£e  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  president  is 
elected  for  six  years  by  indirect  voto,  and  is 
ineligible  for  the  next  term;  he  is  assisted  by 
a  responsible  ministry  of  eight  members.  The 
Senate  consists  of  30  members  elected  indirectly 
for  nine  years,  two  from  each  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  and  the  federal  district.  The  Cham- 
ber is  composed  of  120  deputies  elected  for  four 
years  by  popular  vote.  President  for  the  term 
ending  Oct.  12,  1916,  Roque  Saenz  Pefia;  vice- 
preai&nt,  Victorino  de  la  Plaza.  President 
Saenz  PeSa  died  Aug.  9,  1914,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  vice-president. 

HiSTOST.  On  Feb.  9,  1914,  the  ministry 
(formed  in  1910)  resigned,  since  President  Saenz 
PeOa,  on  account  of  protracted  illness,  had  just 
turned  over  his  functions  to  the  vice-president. 
Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza,  and  it  was  desirable 
that  the  new  chief  magistrate  should  have  a 
free  hand  in  choosing  his  ministers,  llie  new 
cabinet  was  constituted  as  follows:  interior, 
Setaor  Miguel  Ortiz ;  foreign  affairs  and  worship, 
Job6  Luis  Muratore;  finance,  Cenrique  Carb6; 
justice  and  education,  TomAs  R.  CuUen ;  agricul- 
ture, Horacio  CalderOn;  public  works,  Manuel 
Moyano;  war.  General  Velez;  marine.  Rear- Ad- 
miral P.  Saenz  Valiente.  In  May,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Plaza  opened  Congress  and  delivered  bis 
vice-presidential  message,  commenting  on  the  fi- 
nancial situation,  and  ttie  economies  which  would 
reduce  the  budget  by  more  than  $11,000,000,  to 
counterbalance  the  decrease  of  customs  revenues. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Argentina 
was  the  leading  country  in  South  America,  and 
the  ninth  in  the  whole  world,  in  the  mileage  of 
her  railways.  The  budget  for  1915  showed  a  de- 
crease of  60,000,000  paper  piastrea.  See  Mxxioo, 
paragraph  A.  B.   0.  Mediation,  and  Intebna- 

TIONAL  ASBITHATION  AND  PHACE. 

ABOYLL,  John  Douolas  Suthebland 
Caufbeix,  ninth  Duke  of.  Died  May  2,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  London  in  1846,  the  son  of  the 
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eighth  Duke  of  Argyll  and  of  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  second  Dulce  of  Sutherland.  He 
was  educated  in  Edinburgh  Academy,  St.  An- 
drews, and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  from  1868  to  1878. 
In  1871  he  married  Princess  Louise,  fourth 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  appointed 
Oovemor-General  of  Canada  in  1878,  and  held 
this  position  until  1883.  From  1895  to  1000  he 
represented  South  Manchester  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  dukedom.  In  addition  to  his  title,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  he  held  many  others,  among  them  being 
Marquif  of  Lome  and  Kintyre,  Earl  of  Camp- 
bell and  Cowal,  Viscount  of  Lochow  and  Glen- 
isle,  Baron  Inveraray,  Mull  Morrern  and  Tiry. 
He  was  Chancellor  of  Order  of  Sts.  Michael  and 
George;  Hereditary  Master  of  the  Hoyal  House- 
hold, Scotland;  Hereditarr  High  SheritT  of  the 
County  of  Argyll ;  Admiral  of  t£e  Western  Coast 
and  Isles.  He  was  also  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Castles  of  DunstaiT- 
nage,  Dunoon,  and  Garrick.  From  1802  until 
bis  death  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Argyllshire 
and  Governor  and  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle. 
He  was  a  prodigious  worker.  He  wrote  poetry, 
works  of  biography,  history,  travel,  and  drama, 
and  a  grand  opera.  Among  his  published  works 
are:  The  United  Btatet  of  America  after  the  War ; 
Uemorie*  of  Oattada  and  Bcotland;  Tales  and 
Poema;  Psalnu  in  Engliah  Verte;  Life  and  Times 
of  Queen  Victoria;  and.  Intimate  Letters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  He  received  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  at  the  coronation  of  King  George, 
and  was  selected  to  edit  the  letters  of  King 
Edward.  He  is  succeeded  in  the  dukedom  by 
Niall  Diarmid,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Walter 
Campbell  and  cousin  of  the  ninth  Duke. 

ABIZONA.  PoFni.ATiON.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  State  on  July  I,  1014,  was 
830,063.     In  1010  it  was  204,364. 

AoBicrai.Ti7aE.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1013-14  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  of  1014  are  estimates  only. 

Aertagt  Prod.  Bu.  Toliu 

Com     1914  18,000  676,000  t    S91.000 

IBIS  17.000  476,000  624,000 

Wheat    1B14  81,000  868,000  1,085,000 

1918  29,000  928,000  1,021,000 

Osts 1914  8,000  886,000  236,000 

1918  7,000  801,000  150.000 

Barley     1914  85,000  1,260,000  756,000 

1818  88.000  1,482,000  1,082,000 

Fotatoei     1914  1,000  110,000  182,000 

1918  1,000  75,000  101,000 

Hay    1914  142,000  til  454,000  8,995,000 

1918  185,000  640,000  6,940,000 
■  Tsni. 

MiNisAL  PsoDUcnoR.  Arizona  ranks  first 
among  the  States  in  the  production  of  copper, 
and  nearly  00  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
her  mineral  products  is  represented  by  the  cop- 
per contained  in  the  ores  mined  in  the  State. 
Arizona  was  one  of  the  few  States  in  which  the 
production  of  copper  in  1013,  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  exceeded  that  of  1012.  The  gain  in 
value,  however,  was  less  than  halft  proportion- 
ately to  the  increase  in  output,  the  total  produc- 
tion having  shown  an  increase  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  in  quantity,  with  a  gain  of  less  than 
6  per  cent  in  value.  The  recoverable  copper 
content  of  the  ores  mined  in  the  State  increased 
from  366,038,640  pounds,  valued  at  $60,231,377 
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in  1012,  to  407.023,402  pounds,  valued  at  $63,- 
228,127  in  1013. 

Second  in  importance  among  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  is  gold,  in  the  production  of 
which  Arizona  ranks  seventh.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  1013  was  104,667  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $4,023,011,  compared  with  181,007  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $3,7612,210  in  1012.  The  silver 
production,  which  is  largely  a  by-product  from 
the  smelting  of  copper  ores,  amounted  in  1013  to 
3,048,001  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $2,384,647,  com- 
pared with  3,490,387  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $2,- 
146,688  in  191^.  Some  lead  and  zinc  are  also 
produced  in  tiie  State,  the  former  being  in  value 
a  little  over  $700,000  and  the  latter  nearly  $630,- 
000  in  1013.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  value  of 
the  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  produced 
in  1014  decreased  over  16  per  cent  compared 
with  the  production  of  1013.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  lower  price  of  copper  on  account 
of  the  European  war.  The  total  value  of  these 
minerals  in  1014  is  estimated  at  $50,000,000, 
compared  with  $70,876,027  in  1013.  There  was 
very  little  decrease,  however,  in  the  output  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  and  considerable  decreases 
were  made  in  gold  and  silver.  The  gold  produc- 
tion in  1914  was  valued  at  $4,570,000,  while  sil- 
ver made  a  record  production  of  4,460,000 
ounces.  The  output  of  copper  decreased  from 
407,023,402  pounds  in  1013  to  about  388,000,000 
pounds  in  1014.  The  output  of  lead  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  1913,  or  about  16,- 
000,000  poimds.  The  zinc  production  was  also 
about  equal  to  that  of  1013. 

The  nonmetalliferous  products  of  the  State 
are  cement,  clay  wares,  fluorspar,  gypsum,  gems, 
lime,  sand  and  gravel,  silica,  and  stone.  The 
combined  value  of  these,  however,  was  little 
more  than  $500,000  in  1913.  Small  quantities 
of  quicksilver  and  tungsten  ores  are  also  pro- 
duced. The  total  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  increased  from  $67,407,838  in 
1912,  to  $71,429,706  in  1913. 

Education,  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1914  was  86,282.  The  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  schools  was  43,026,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  20,808;  the  teach- 
ers numbered  1101,  and  the  average  monthly 
salary  of  these  was  $114.03. 

Tbansportation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
operated  in  Arizona  on  June  30,  1014,  was  2346. 
Ilie  roads  having  the  longest  mileage  include 
the  following:  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe, 
078;  Southern  Pacific,  637;  Arizona  Eastern 
Railroad,  378;  El  Paso  and  Southwestern,  263. 

FiiTANCE.  The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $2,770,- 
671,  The  disbursements  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $3,061,366.  There  was  in  the  treas- 
ury in  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,034,083,  and  at  the  end  a  balance 
of  $753,298.  The  funded  debt  of  the  State  con- 
sists wliolly  of  bonds,  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  issued  for  funding  purposes,  amounting  in 
1913  to  $3,528,276.  To  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest,  the  State  board  of 
equalization  determines  the  tax  levies  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  and  cities.  The  floating  debt  of 
the  State  consists  of  outstanding  warrants,  the 
amount  of  which  on  June  30,  1013,  was  $66,006. 
The  per  capita  debt  in  1013  was  $4.10,  a  de- 
crease from  $11.19  in  1908. 

Chabities  and  CoBBicnoNS.    The  charitable 
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and  oorreetioBal  inBtitutiong  of  the  State  are  as 
follows:  The  State  PriBon  at  Florence,  State 
Industrial  School  at  Fort  Grant,  State  iioapital 
for  the  Insane  at  Phoenix,  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Arizona  Pioneers  at  Prescott,  the  Flor- 
ence Crittenden  Home  at  Phoenix,  Arizona  Chil- 
dren's Home  at  Phoenix,  and  St.  Luke's  Home 
at  Phoenix.  The  latter  is  a  tubercular  sanator- 
ium conducted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1013  provision  was  made  for  a 
board  of  pardons  and  paroles,  to  replace  the 
present  board  of  commissioners  of  paroled  pris- 
oners, which  previously  had  charge  of  these 
matters. 

PouTiCB  AND  OovzmniKNT.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are 
■biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1B13.  The 
date  for  the  next  session  is  Jan.  11,  1916.  Elec- 
tions were  held  for  Oovemor  and  United  States 
Senator.  Governor  Hunt  was  a  candidate  for 
leeleetion  as  was  also  Senator  Marcus  A.  Smith, 
and  both  were  renominated.  The  elections  on 
November  3  resulted  in  the  election  of  Grovernor 
Hunt,  who  received  36,226  votes,  as  against  17,- 
602  votes  for  Cameron,  his  Republican  opponent. 
For  the  Senate  Smith  received  26,800  votes, 
against  9183  for  Hubbell,  the  Republican  can- 
didate. The  Progressive  candidate  received  2608 
votes.  The  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  Prohibition  was  submitted  to  the  people  at 
this  election  and  it  was  carried  by  about  3000 
votes. 

He  validity  of  the  alien  land  laws  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  1913  to  prevent  Japanese  from 
settling  in  the  State  was  before  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  California  during  the 
year.  No  decision  had  been  rendered  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  but  it  was  a  very  general  opinion 
that  it  would  be  adverse  to  the  laws.  The  meas- 
ure passed  corresponded  closely  to  those  ilrst 
passed  in  the  California  legislature  and  after- 
wards abandoned.  They  directly  prohibited 
aliens  who  had  not  declared  their  intention  of 
becoming^  citizens  from  acquiring  land.  At  the 
time  of  its  passage  protests  were  made  against 
the  bill  by  tJie  Japanese  Association  of  Arizona, 
but  no  active  measures  were  taken  against  its 
passage  by  the  United  States  Government. 

State  QmoEBS,  1916.  Governor,  George  W. 
P.  Hunt;  Secretaiy  of  State  and  Ideutenant- 
Govemor,  Sidney  P.  Osbom;  Treasurer,  Mitt 
Sims;  Auditor,  J.  C.  Callaghan;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Charles  W.  Harris;  Attorney-General, 
Wiley  £.  Jones;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
C.  O.  Case;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  to  be  ap- 
pointed— all  Democrats.  Supreme  Court:  Chief 
Justice,  Alfred  Franklin;  Associate  Justices,  D. 
L.  Cunningham,  Henry  D.  Ross;  Clerk,  Clay  F. 
Leonard — all  Democrats. 

State  Leoisuitttbe,  1916. 
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ABIZONA,  UmvKBSiTT  Of.  A  State  institu- 
tion for  higher  education,  founded  at  Tucstm, 
Ariz.,  in  1886.  The  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  all  departments  of  the  university  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1914  was  249,  and  the  faculty  numbered 
43.  S.  B.  von  Kleinsmid  was  appomted  presi- 
dent in  1914  to  succeed  Arthur  U.  Wilde,  re- 
signed; four  members  of  the  faculty  were  on 
sabbatical  leave  during  the  year;  Charles  W. 
Clapp,  of  the  Canadian  Greological  Survey,  was 
appomted  professor  of  geology;  Lloyd  L.  Dines 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  Colonel  George  LeRoy  Brown  was 
appointed  professor  of  military  science  and  head 
of  the  military  department.  The  imiversity  is 
supported  by  State  appropriations.  The  library 
contains  about  22,000  volumes. 

ARKATTSAS.  Population.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  State  on  July  1,  1914,  was 
1,686,480.    In  1910  the  population  was  1,674,449. 

AoBiCDLTUiiE.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


AertOft 

Prod.  JBu. 

roiiM 

Com     . . . 

..1914 

2,400,000 

42,000,000 

838,600,000 

1913 

2,476,000 

47,025,000 

86.680,000 

Whett     . 

. .1914 

125,000 

1,625,000 

1,609.000 

1918 

101,000 

1,313,000 

1,182,000 

OsU    ... 

. . 1914 

260,000 

6,240,000 

8,807,000 

191S 

240,000 

6,360,000 

8,871,000 

Eye     ... 

. . 1914 

1,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1918 

1,000 

12,000 

11,000 

Bice    ... 

..1914 

92,580 

8,685,000 

8,816,000 

1913 

104,700 

8,769,000 

8,392.000 

PoUtoe* 

..1914 

25,000 

1,500,000 

1,465,000 

1913 

25,000 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 

Hay     ... 

..1914 

320,000 

0  836,000 

4,884,000 

1918 

820,000 

384,000 

5,184,000 

Tobacco 

..1914 

700 

b  427,000 

77,000 

1913 

800 

620,000 

85,000 

Cotton     . . 

.1914 

2,625,000 

e  1,040,000 

82,858,000 

1918 

2,602,000 

1,073,000 

69,680,000 

a  Tona. 

b  Pounds,     e  Balea 

1. 

He  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  foimd 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 


MiNEBAL  Pbodhction.  Arkansas  is  first 
among  the  States  in  the  production  of  two  min- 
erals— bauxite  and  novaculite,  the  former  being 
the  ore  of  aluminum,  and  the  latter  the  source 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  oilstones  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  principal  mineral  prod- 
uct, however,  is  coal,  the  value  of  which  con- 
stitutes over  60  per  cent  of  the  State's  total. 
The  total  value  of  all  the  mineral  products  in 
1912  was  $6,258,728,  compared  with  a  value  of 
$6,780,760  in  1913.  The  coal  production  in  1913 
was  2,234,107  short  tona,  valued  at  $3,923,701, 
compared  with  2,100,819  short  tons,  valued  at 
$3,582,789  in  1912.  Approximately  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  coal  comeB  from  Se- 
bastian County.  Bauxite  is  second  among  tiie 
mineral  products.  In  1913  the  stone  quarries 
of  the  State  furnished  products  valued  at  $536,- 
060.  The  only  metalliferous  products  of  Arkan- 
sas besides  bauxite  are  lead,  zinc,  and  manganif- 
erous  ores.  Other  mineral  products  are  fujler'a 
earth,  gems  and  precious  stones,  lime,  mineral 
waters,  natural  gas,  phosphate,  rock,  and  slate. 

Tbanspobtation.  There  were  in  the  State  in 
1913,  4797  miles  of  main  track  and  764  miles  of 
side  track.  There  were  in  euldition  ten  oper- 
ating electric  railways,  with  113  miles  of  track. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  on  June  30,  1914,  was  636,462,  with  a 
total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  439,624, 
and    an    average   daily    attendance   of   298,697. 
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The  male  teachers  numbered  4631  and  the  female 
6830,  the  average  yearly  salary  of  all  teachers 
being  $317.32.  The  total  number  of  school 
houses  was  6429  in  1914,  and  341  new  buildings 
were  erected,  the  total  value  of  school  proper^ 
in  the  State  being  $11,966,316,  and  the  expendi- 
tures for  schools  $4,360,966.  The  schools  of  the 
State  have  shown  remarkable  progress  in  recent 
years. 

Finance.  On  Sept.  30,  1912,  the  funded  debt 
of  the  State  consisted  of  only  one  series  of  bonds 
issued  in  1889,  at  which  time  the  total  debt  of 
the  State  was  refunded;  these  bonds,  amounting 
to  $1,250,000,  are  all  held  by  the  permanent 
school  fund.  The  State  has  no  floating  debt. 
The  per  capita  debt  in  1912  was  $0.76.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  were  $6,899,- 
247,  and  the  expenditures  were  $6,734,916,  leav- 
ing a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $800,770. 
The  income  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  tuc  on 
all  property,  and  the  expenditures  are  chiefly  for 
charitable  and  State  institutions. 

Chabities  and  Cobbections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  are 
the  State  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases  at  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Deaf  Mute  Institute  at  Little  Rock, 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Little  Rock,  Confederate 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Sweet  Home,  tiie  Arkansas 
State  Penitentiary  and  State  Farm,  and  the  Ar- 
kansas Reform  School  at  Little  Rock.  The  char- 
itable institutions  are  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees  on  charitable  institutions,  and 
the  correctional  institutions  by  the  State  peni- 
tentiary commissioner. 

PouTics  AND  GovEBKMKNT.  There  was  no 
meeting  of  the  L^slature  in  1914  as  the  ses- 
sions are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913. 
State  elections  were  held  for  Governor  and 
United  States  Senator.  Both  Governor  Hays 
and  Senator  Clarke  were  candidates  for  reelec- 
tion and,  at  the  primaries  held  on  March  24,  both 
were  renominated.  At  the  State  election  held 
on  September  14,  Governor  Hays  was  reelected 
with  94,096  votes,  against  30,987  for  Kenney,  his 
Republican  opponent.  Senator  Clarke  received 
33,449  votes,  compared  with  22,297  for  Meyers, 
his  Republican  opponent.  The  Progressives 
made  no  nominations  in  the  campaign. 

State  Officebs,  1915.    Governor,  George  W. 

Hays;  Lieutenant-Governor,  ;  Secretary  of 

State,  Earle  W.  Hodges;  Treasurer,  Rufiu  G.  Mc- 
Daniel;  Auditor  and  Insurance  Commissioner, 
L.  L.  Coffman;  Attorney-General,  W.  L.  Moose; 
Superintendent  of  Kdueation,  Geo.  B.  Cook; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  H.  Page;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands,  W.  B.  Owen — all 
Democrats.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Kd- 
gar  A.  McCulloch;  Justices,  F.  G.  Smith,  C.  D. 
Wood,  William  F.  Kirby,  and  Jesse  C.  Hart; 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  P.  D.  English— all  Demo- 
crats. 

State  Legiblatube,  1915. 


Senatt 

Bonut 

97 

8 

94 

Joint  Ballot 
188 

RepnbUcsDB    0 

Demoeratie  maiorit^.     86 

8 
180 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  foimd 
in  ^e  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

ASKANSAS,  Univebbity  of.  A  State  in- 
stitution for  higher  education,  founded  at  Fay- 
etteville,   in    1871.    The   enrollment  in   all   de- 
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partments  in  1914  was  about  800,  and  there 
were  80  members  in  the  faculty.  The  inatitn- 
tion  is  supported  by  appropriations  from  the 
State  legislature,  and  the  annual  income  is  about 
$20,000.  The  library  contains  20,000  volumes. 
The  president  is  J.  C.  Futrall,  M.A. 

ABUAKEKT.     See  Battleships. 

ASMIE8.  See  Militabt  Pboobess,  and  sec- 
tion Army,  under  the  various  countries. 

ABT.  See  ABCHirEcruBE;  Mtrsic;  and 
Painting  anp  Scplptdbe. 

AST    EXHIBITIOITB.    See   Paintino    and 

ABTI^CIAI.    DIAMOmMS.     See    Chemis- 

TBY,    INBDBTBIAI.. 

ABTIPICIAIi  WOOD.    See  CHEiasTBr,  In- 

DCSTBIAL. 

ABTTTiT.TJKY.  See  Miutabt  Pboobess,  and 
section  Army,  under  United  States,  and  under 
various  foreign  countries. 

ASBESTOS.  The  production  of  asbestos  in 
the  United  States  is  small,  but  in  manufactured 
asbestos  products  that  country  surpasses  any 
other.  The  total  output  of  the  mineral  in  1913 
in  the  United  States  was  about  1100  short  tons, 
valued  at  $11,000,  all  of  which  came  from  two 
producers  in  Georgia  and  one  in  Arizona.  The 
largest  production  made  was  in  1911,  when  the 
output  amounted  to  7604  short  tons,  valued  at 
$119,936.  The  world's  supply  of  asbestos  is 
drawn  largely  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  in 
Canada,  although  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Russian  output  was  making  that  country  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  world's  supply,  llie  total 
output  in  Canada  in  1912  was  111,661  short 
tons  of  asbestos  and  24,740  short  tons  of  as- 
bestic.  In  the  same  year  there  were  produced  in 
Russia  18,138  short  tons  of  asbestos.  There 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1913, 
86,737  short  tons  of  unmanufactured  asbestos, 
valued  at  $1,928,706,  and  manufactures  of  as- 
bestos valued  at  $389,664.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1914,  the  imports  of  unmanu- 
factured asbestos  amounted  to  76,624  tons, 
valued  at  $1,678,736;  and  manufactures  of  this 
material  valued  at  $391,337; 

ABT  A.  See  Anthbopoloot;  Explobations; 
and  articles  on  the  various  Asiatic  countries. 

ASIA  MINOB,  Explorations  nr.    See  As- 

OHiEOLOOT. 

ASPHALT.  The  production  of  natural  as- 
phalt, including  all  the  varieties  of  natural 
asphalt,  asphaltic  sandstone,  and  limestone, 
amounted  in  1913  to  92,604  short  tons,  valued  at 
$750,713.  This  was  a  decline  from  95,166  short 
tons,  valued  at  $865,225  in  1912.  This  de- 
cline in  natural  products  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  not  only  oil  asphalt  dominates 
the  industry  but  that  its  relative  importance  is 
increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  natural  varie- 
ties. In  1913,  436,586  short  tons  of  oil  asphalt 
were  produced  in  the  United  States,  compared 
with  364,344  short  tons  in  1912.  The  value  of 
the  product  in  1913  was  $4,531,657.  The  chief 
States  producing  oil  asphalt  are  California,  Ken- 
tucky, Oklahoma,  and  Utah.  'Ae  chief  produc- 
ing countries  are  Trinidad,  Italy,  and  Venezuela. 
The  largest  quantity  is  produced  in  Trinidad. 
The  imports  of  asphalt  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States  in  1913  amounted  to  228,178  short  tons, 
valued  at  $910,611.  The  exports  were  valued  at 
$1,640,027.  This  included  unmanufactured,  and 
manufactures  of,  asphalt.  Under  the  law  which 
became  effective  Oct.   4,   1913,  all  asphalt  ex- 
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eept  nuurafaetuTed  products  is  imported  free 
of  duty.  From  that  date,  and  up  to  June  30, 
I9I4,  there  were  imported  139,003  tons  of  as- 
phaltum  and  bitumen,  valued  at  1687,200.  From 
July  1  to  Oct.  3,  1013,  manufactured  products 
of  asphalt  to  the  extent  of  41,606  tons  and 
valued  at  $231,088  were  imported. 

ASQUITH,  Hkbbkbt  Henbt.  See  Obxat 
BarTAiif,  Bittory,  paatim. 

ASTSONOKT.  Steady  progress  in  all 
branches  of  astronomical  science  marked  the 
year  1914,  although,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
war,  tiie  activities  of  some  of  the  European  ob- 
servatories appear  to  have  been  seriousW  cur- 
tailed. A  new  satellite — the  ninth — of  Jupiter 
wag  reported  to  have  been  discovered,  but  the 
details  were  meagre,  and  the  discovery  needs 
confirmation.  Several  expeditions  were  dis- 
patched to  stations  in  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries along  the  line  of  totality  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  oc- 
curred on  August  21.  Although  the  radiation 
in  the  green  due  to  coronitmi  was  reported  to  be 
absent,  the  eclipse  was  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  discovery  of  a  new  coronal  radiation  in 
the  red.  For  the  first  time  since  1003  the  num- 
ber of  new  minor  planets  discovered  fell  below 
fifty.  Encke's  comet,  first  seen  in  1780,  and  rec- 
ognized as  periodic  thirty  years  later,  made  its 
3!)th  reappearance,  and  four  new  comets  were 
fomid. 

MouifT  Wilson  Solab  Obsebvatobt.  In  his 
report  of  the  work  carried  on  by  himself  and 
his  associates  during  1913  at  the  Mount  Wilson 
Solar  Observatory,  Professor  George  E.  Hale 
tammarized  the  principal  results  of  the  year, 
and  again  emphasized  the  importance  of  those 
obtained  from  the  cooperation  of  foreign  as- 
tronomers in  the  work  of  the  observatory.  Fro- 
feseora  Kapteyn  of  Oroningen,  Hertzsprung  of 
Potsdam,  and  StSrmer  of  (Aristiania  continued 
their  researches  of  the  preceding  year.  The  first- 
mentioned  found  strong  evidence  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  light  in  space.  Uis  conclusions  are  sum- 
marized briefly  as  follows:  On  the  average  the 
fainter  stars  are  redder  than  those  which  are 
brighter,  and  the  redder  the  stars  the  more  dis- 
tant, apparent  magnitudes  and  spectral  lines  be- 
ing the  same.  Professor  Hertzsprung's  work  on 
the  effective  wave  lengths  of  the  light  of  faint 
stars  also  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  absorption  of  light  in  space;  the  work  of 
reducing  the  negatives  obtainol  is  still  proceed- 
ing. Professor  StOrmer'a  theoretical  investiga- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  vortices  in  sim  spots 
led  to  the  view  that  the  hydrogen  whirls  of  the 
flocculi  are  not  current  lines  but  magnetic  lines 
of  force  due  to  a  low-lying  whirl,  to  the  *^i'<^ 
enrrent  lines  of  which  they  are  orthogonal.  Tak- 
ing into  account  Professor  Hale's  investigations 
on  the  magnetic  phenomena  of  sun-spots  and  Mr. 
St  John's  work  on  the  radial  motion  of  the  spot 
vapors,  StOrmer  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
sun's  magnetic  field  is  produced  by  the  motion 
in  the  vortex  of  ne^tively  charged  particles. 
Since  his  return  to  Europe,  he  has  calculated 
the  magnetic  field  over  a  spot  vortex,  and  has 
estimated  the  dimensions  of  the  vortex  necessary 
to  harmonize  with  the  ol>Berved  facts. 

Professor  Kohn,  of  Munich,  spent  several 
mondis  at  the  observatory  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  microphotometer  with  reference  to 
its  applicability  to  the  study  of  solar  and  stellar 
spectra.    By  means  of  this  instrument,  which 
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was  devised  by  Professor  Koch  in  1912,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  an  automatic  record  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  density  of  a  photographic  negative. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  microscope,  on  the 
stage  of  which  is  mounted  the  photograph  of  the 
spectrum  to  be  investigated,  and  a  photo-electric 
cell  which  replaces  the  eyepiece  of  the  micro- 
scope. As  the  image  of  the  silver  deposit  in  the 
negative  is  made  to  move  across  a  slit  in  the 
upper  focal  plane  of  the  objective,  the  variations 
in  the  intensify  of  the  illumination  cause  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  electromotive  force  de- 
veloped in  the  photo-electric  cell,  and  these  in 
turn  are  indicated  by  the  movements  of  a  string 
electrometer.  The  automatic  registration  of  the 
changes  is  obtained  by  projecting  an  image  of 
the  string  across  a  second  slit  placed  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  a  photographic  plate  which 
moves  at  right  angles  to  the  slit.  In  this  way, 
personal  errors  are  entirely  eliminated,  and  the 
results  so  far  obtained  give  promise  that  the  in- 
strument will  prove  to  be  absolutely  indispen: 
sable  in  the  prosecution  of  spectroscopic  research 
of  all  kinds. 

Ths  Sun's  Magnetic  Field.  In  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mount  Wilson 
Solar  Observatory  for  1013,  Prof.  George  K. 
Hale  announced  that  his  researches  on  the  sun's 
general  magnetic  field  left  no  doubt  as  to  its 
existence  and  order  of  intensity.  By  choosing  a 
period  of  minimum  solar  activity  for  the  inves- 
tigation, the  disturbing  influences  due  to  the  in- 
tease  magnetic  fields  m  sun  spots  were  elimi- 
nated, ^e  results  so  far  obtained  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  sun  is  a  magnet,  with  its 
north  and  south  poles  situated  at  or  near  the 
corresponding  poles  of  rotation,  and  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  field  is  about  80  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  earth  and  about  one-himdredtb 
of  that  of  the  most  intense  sun  spots.  As  most 
of  the  solar  lines  which  exhibited  the  Zeeman 
effect  are  produced  at  low  levels  in  the  solar  at- 
mosphere, while  others,  which  show  large  dis- 
placements in  the  laboratory,  failed  to  give  any 
indication  of  the  sun's  flel(C  it  is  inferred  that 
the  intensity  of  the  field  falls  off  very  rapidly 
in  receding  from  the  surface  of  the  photosphere. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  polarities  of  the  sun  and  the  earth 
may  be  found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  various  theories  which  have  been  propounded 
to  account  for  the  earth's  magnetism,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  analoCT 
in  regard  to  the  rates  at  which  the  fields  fall 
off  is  not  complete. 

Radial  Velocities  in  Sun  Spots.  Mr.  Chaa. 
E.  St.  John  continued  his  researches  on  the 
radial  motion  of  the  vapors  in  the  solar  at- 
mosphere overlying  siu  spots.  The  results  ob- 
tained were  in  entire  accord  with  Evershed's 
hypothesis  that  the  displacements  of  the  spec- 
trum lines  observed  are  due  to  a  movement  of 
the  solar  vapors  tangential  to  the  surface  of  the 
sun  and  radial  to  tibe  axis  of  the  spot  vortex. 
Velocity  inversion  occurs  at  an  elevation  of 
about  4000  kilometers,  the  fiow  above  that  level 
being  inward  toward  the  centre  of  the  spot  while 
below  it  is  outward,  and  the  velocities  increase 
with  the  distance  from  the  layer  in  which  the 
inversion  takes  place.  Considerations  of  the 
amount  of  energy  involved  in  the  infiow  and  out- 
fiow  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  vor- 
tex is  deep-seated,  its  head  being  situated  near 
the   reversing   layer,   and   the   inflow   from   the 
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ohromoBphere,  in  which  yortex  motion  ia  some- 
timea  observed,  is  regarded  as  a  secondary  effect 
depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field  and  the  rotational  energy  of-  the  vortex 
proper. 

Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  Owing  to  the 
great  progress  of  solar  physics  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  observations  made  during  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  are  of  less  importance  than 
they  were  formerly,  and  it  has  been  seriously 
questioned  whether  the  gain  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  Bun  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  involved  in  fitting 
out  solar  eclipse  expeditions.  Nevertheless,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  suit- 
able stations  could  be  reached,  several  expedi- 
tions were  planned  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred  on 
August  21.  The  line  of  totality  stretched  from 
Northern  Canada  to  the  northwest  coast  of  In- 
dia, crossing  Oreenland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, Eastern  Asia  Minor,  and  Western  Persia, 
nie  majority  of  the  expeditions  originally  con- 
templated made  all  arrangements  to  proceed  to 
Feodosia,  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  weather  con- 
ditions gave  greatest  promise  of  being  favorable. 
Among  these  were  parties  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Russia.  Other  parties  planned  to  make 
their  headquarters  and  establish  their  observing 
stations  at  Kiev,  Minsk  and  Riga,  in  Russia,  at 
Alsten  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  at 
HernSsand  and  StrSmsund,  in  Sweden.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 
some  of  the  expeditions  were  abandoned  alto- 
gether, while  others,  which  started,  were  unable 
to  proceed  to  their  stations.  Apart  from  the 
Russian  parties,  only  six  expeditions — two  Brit- 
ish, two  French,  one  American,  and  one  Spanish 
— succeeded  in  reaching  their  destinations.  All 
agreed  in  reporting  the  corona  as  of  interme- 
diate type,  i.e.,  of  the  square  type,  there  be- 
ing no  large  equatorial  streamers  or  streamers 
in  the  regions  of  the  solar  poles.  The  green  ra- 
diation attributed  to  coronium  was  entirely  ab- 
sent, but  a  new  intense  and  sharp  radiation, 
which  appears  to  be  directly  associated  with 
periods  of  minimum  solar  activity,  was  observed 
in  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

SoLAB  Constant  of  Radlation.  In  his  ad- 
dress as  retiring  president  delivered  before  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  on  January 
3,  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot  discussed  the  general  prob- 
lem of  solar  radiation,  and  described  the  methods 
employed  .by  himself  and  other  observers  of  the 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory  in  de- 
termining the  solar  constant.  The  mean  value 
of  this  constant,  as  derived  from  690  measure- 
ments made  at  Washington,  Mount  Wilson, 
Mount  Whitney,  and  Bassour,  Algeria,  during 
the  period  1002-13,  was  found  to  be  1.933  cal- 
ories per  square  centimeter  per  minute,  and 
is  believed  to  be  accurate  to  within  one  per  cent. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  one  or  two  per  cent 
has  been  lost  in  the  ultra-violet  r^on  of  the 
spectrum  through  absorption  by  ozone  in  the 
upper  atmosphere.  The  constant  is  subject  to  a 
long-period  variation  corresponding  to  the  sun- 
spot  period,  and  a  more  irregular  fluctuation  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  with  a  period  of  about  A 
week  or  ten  days,  was  detected,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  changes  in  the  sun's  emission. 

Sun  Spots.  The  minimum  in  the  present  cy- 
cle of  solar  activity  was  reached  in  1913,  when 
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the  sun's  disc  was  freer  from  spots  tiiaa  it  has 
been  during  any  year  since  1810.  A  recrudes- 
cence of  amvity  was  noted  during  the  year. 

From  an  examination  of  the  sun  spot  records 
made  at  the  Zurich  Observatory  during  the  pe- 
riod 187G-1911,  Frttulein  Frenkel  found  indica- 
tions of  two  short-period  variations  in  the  fre- 
quency of  sun  spots,  of  68.5  days  and  200  days 
respectively,  and  suggested  a  possible  connection 
witii  the  rotation  periods  of  the  two  inner 
planets.  Mercury  and  Venus. 

Jufiteii.  The  Great  Red  Spot  was  under  ob- 
servation and  showed  an  increased  velocity,  its 
period  of  rotation  being  9  hours,  66  minutes,  35 
seconds,  or  about  6  seconds  shorter  than  the  pe- 
riod noted  in  1912.  The  equatorial  current  was 
also  found  to  have  increased  its  rate  of  moYe- 
■nent,  the  rotation  being  accomplished  in  0  hours, 
60  minutes,  11  seconds.  The  great  South  Tem- 
perate Spot  is  now  in  advance  of  the  red  spot, 
and  as  it  is  increasing  in  length,  it  will  probably 
eventually  extend  all  round  the  planet,  and  ob- 
literate tiie  previously  brilliant  south  tropical 
zone. 

A  Pbobable  New  Sateixjtk  of  Jupiteb. 
Nicholson  annoimced  the  discovery  at  the  Lick 
Observatory  of  a  small  object  near  Jupiter  on 
July  21,  which  appears  to  be  a  new  satellite — the 
ninth — of  the  planet.  It  is  said  to  be  of  the 
19th  magnitude,  and  is  therefore  probably 
smaller  than  the  eighth  satellite  discovered  by 
Melotte  in  1908,  which  is  of  the  17th  magnitude 
and  only  about  40  miles  in  diameter.  Its  mo- 
tion is  stated  to  be  retrograde,  and  its  period  is 
estimated  to  be  about  tiiree  years. 

Rotating  Nebula.  Professor  Slipher,  of  the 
Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  announced 
that  he  had  obteined  spectroscopic  evidence 
of  rotation  in  the  Virgo.  Nebula,  the  veloc- 
ity indicated  being  fully  1000  kilometers  per 
second.  The  prevalence  of  spiral  forms  among 
the  nebulse  has  long  been  held  to  indicate  that 
the  nebulffi  in  general  possess  motion  of  rotation 
about  an  axis,  and  the  important  discovery  just 
made  tends  to  confirm  this  belief. 

NUMBEB  AND  TOTAL  LlGHT  OF  THE  STABS.      In 

an  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  Nature, 
Mr.  S.  Chapman  gave  an  account  of  the  impor- 
tant conclusions  concerning  the  number  and  light 
of  the  stars  to  which  his  studv  of  the  Frankun- 
Adams  star  charts  had  led.  Vhie  fine  series  of 
charts  comprises  206  plates,  covering  the  whole 
sky  and  showing,  in  most  cases,  stfu's  down  to 
the  seventeenth  magnitude.  By  counting  the 
stars  in  25  uniformly  distributed  sample  areas 
on  each  plate,  and  classifying  them  according 
to  the  size  and  grayness  of  their  images,  it  was 
possible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
stars  of  each  magnitude.  While  the  very  bright- 
est stars  show  great  irregularity  of  grouping, 
it  is  a  matter  of  simple  visual  observation  that 
the  fainter  naked-eye  stars  are  more  numerous 
in  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  than  at  the 
galactic  poles,  the  ratio  being  about  two  to  one. 
This  ratio  becomes  greater  for  the  telescopic 
stars  from  the  fifth  down  to  the  ninth  magni- 
tude, being  about  three  or  four  to  one,  and  it 
has  been  held  by  Kapteyn  and  others  that  for 
still  fainter  stars  the  galactic  condensation  in- 
creases with  increasing  faintness.  Pickering, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that,  down  to  the 
thirteentii  magnitude,  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
condensation,  and  the  figures  adduced  by  Chap- 
man for  stars  down  to  the  limit  of  the  charts 
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strong  mipport  this  view.  Starting  from  this, 
diapman  anows  that  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
the  total  number  of  stars,  and  estimates  that  it 
lies  somewhere  between  1000  million  and  2000 
million,  half  of  which  are  brighter  than  a  mag- 
nitude of  about  23  or  24,  the  faintest  magnitude 
that  could  possibly  be  photographed  with  the 
largest  telescope  at  present  available.  When 
the  total  light  of  the  stars  of  each  magnitude 
is  estimated,  the  result  is  less  impressive.  As- 
suming the  correctness  of  the  formula  by  which 
the  number  of  the  stars  is  calculated,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  proceed  still  further  and  to  calculate 
the  total  intensity  of  all  the  stars  brighter  than 
a  given  magnitude,  and  it  is  found  tiiat  tiie 
total  light  of  the  stars  is  equal  to  that  of  700 
■tars  of  the  first  magnitude,  or  of  a  single  star 
of  magnitude  -A.l.  A  further  interesting  com- 
parison was  made  with  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  and  of  the  standard  candle.  The  total 
light  of  the  stars  was  estimated  to  be  about 
one-hundredth  of  that  of  the  full  moon,  and 
equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  16-candle-power 
electric  lamp  at  a  distance  of  forty-five  or  fifty 
yards. 

Vabxatioit  of  Latixudb.  The  results  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Latitude  Service  for 
1912  and  1913  showed  .that  the  amplitude  of 
variation  has  decreased  considerably  since  the 
b^nnine  of  1912.  A  chart  showing  the  wan- 
dering of  the  pole  for  the  period  1006-11  will 
be  found  on  page  68  of  the  Ybab  Book  for 
1912. 

Boccardi  published  tables  showing  that  the 
small  diurnal  variationB  of  the  latitude  can  be 
distinctly  attributed  to  the  attraction  of  the 
moon. 

Mi50R  Planets,  Since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Yeab  Book,  sixty-three  minor  planets  have  been 
announced  as  new.  ^ine  of  these  were  reported 
in  December,  1913,  three— 1906  WFa,  WFb,  WKc 
— having  been  identified  on  reSzamination  of 
negatives  taken  as  far  back  as  1906  by  Kaiser 
»t  Heidelberg;  the  remaining  six  are  provision- 
slly  designated  by  the  letters  1913  TR  to  1913 
TW.  Nine  others  were  photographed  in  1013, 
but  their  character  was  only  recognized  later  on 
examination  of  the  plates.  They  were  all  found 
on  negatives  taken  oy  Lampland  at  the  Lowell 
Observatory  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  and  were  desig- 
nated 1913a  to  I013i  by  their  discoverer.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  insufficient  observa- 
tions were  obtained,  they  appear  to  have  failed 
of  recognition  by  the  Becheninstitut  at  Berlin. 
The  remaining  46— actually  discovered  in  1914 — 
received  the  provisional  designations  1914  TX 
to  1914  VR.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  is 
the  first  year  since  1003  in  which  the  number  of 
minor  planets  announced  as  new  has  failed  to 
reach  the  half-century  mark;  the  number  in 
1903  was  47.  Disregarding  the  Flagstaff  plan- 
ets, of  the  64  reported  since  the  issue  of  the 
Veab  Book  for  1913,  34  were  announced  from 
the  Konigstfihl  Observatory  at  Heidelberg  by 
Professor  Wolf  (10),  and  his  assistants,  ^iser 
(14),  Reinmuth  (7),  and  Massinger  (3).  Of 
the  remaining  20,  10  were  discovered  by  Neuj- 
min (Simels),  3  each  by  Falisa  (Vienna),  and 
Thiele  (Bergedorf),  and  1  each  by  Lagrula 
(Nice),  Le  Morvan  (Paris),  and  Metcalf  (Win- 
chester, Mass.),  while  1  (UL)  was  found  inde- 
pendently by  Lagrula  and  Palisa. 

Permanent  numbers  were  assigned  to  the  fol- 
lowing minor  planets : 
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Datttf 

Nvnibtr 

D*»itnat%on 

Dite»v4r*r 

DUeovtry 

766 

1908— OZ 

Metnalf 

1908— April  6 

769 

DO 

Uetealt 

April  28 

767 

EJ 

Hetealf 

8«pt.  80 

768 

1912— PE 

Wood 

1912— May  18 

76B 

1918^8.1 

Kalier 

1918— Aug.  26 

760 

BL 

KsUer  and 

Nenjmin 

Aug.  28 

761 

SO 

Kaiur 

Sept.  8 

763 

19 

Neujmin 

Sept.  8 

76S 

Kaiier 

Sept.  25 

764 

8U 

KaiMT 

8^26 

768 

8V 

Kaiiw 

Sept  26 

766 

8W 

Kaiiw 

Sept.  29 

767 

8X 

Hetealf 

Sept.  28 

768 

8Z 

Neujmin 
Neujmin 

Oct.  4 

769 

TA 

Oct  6 

770 

TE 

Mauinger 

Oct.  81 

771 

TO 

Rheden 

Not.  21 

772 

TR 

Haaainger 

I>ec.  19 

778 

TT 

Kaiaer 

Dee.  22 

774 

TW 

V»  Horvan 

Dee.  19 

778 

1914— TX 

Lagmla 

1914-^an.  6 

776 

TT 

Hauinger 

Jan.  24 

777 

TZ 

Kaiaer 

Jan.  24 

778 

UA 

Kaiaer 

Jan.  25 

779 

UB 

Neu  min 
Nen  min 

Jan.  25 

780 

TJC 

Jan.  25 

781 

UF 

Nenjmin 

Jan.  25 

782 

UK 

Palisa 

March  18 

788 

UL 

Larrula  and 

Mareh  18 

784 

UM 

Metcalf 

Mareli  20 

785 

UN 

Maaainger 

March  30 

78  S 

UO 

Kaiaw 

April  20 

787 

UQ 

Nenjmin 

April  20 

788 

UR 

Kaiaer 

April  28 

789 

UU 

Neujmin 

June  24 

790 

1912— NW 

Wood 

1912^an.  16 

791 

1914— UV 

Nenjmin 

1914 — Jnne29 

Eleven  of  these  numbered  planets  were  iden- 
tified with  others  previously  known.  They  are: 
764  (1913  8U)=1908  FD=1902  KP;  767 
(1913  SX)=1902  JT;  772  (1913  TR)=1902 
KM;  773  (1913  TV)=1910  JS;  774  (1913 
TW)=1908  FO  (very  probably);  776  (1914 
TY)=1910  KA;  780  (1914  UC)=1900  GH; 
781  (1914  UF)sl908  BZ;  782  (1914  tJK)  = 
1911  LZ;  783  (1914  UL)=  1911  MO  =  1910  JM. 

Other  identifications  were  as  follows:  1913 
SP  =  492,  Oismonda;  1913  TD  =  639,  Latona; 
1913  TJ  =  486,  Cremona  (very  probably);  1913 
TN  =  667,  Eleutheria;  1913  TP  =  294,  FeUcia; 
1913  TT=3  770   (1913  TE). 

Names  were  assigned  to  the  following  minor 
planets:  712,  Boliviana;  728,  Leonisis;  748, 
Simeisa;  749,  Malzovia;  761,  Faina;  768,  Man- 
cunia;  771,  Libera. 

Comets.  The  periodic  comets  due  to  return 
in  1914  were  Ehicke's  (first  observed  in  1789), 
Tempel-Swift's  (1869  III),  and  MetcalPs  (1006 
VI).  Of  these  only  Encke's  was  reported.  It 
is  noteworthy  as  being  only  the  second  comet  to 
be  recognized  as  periodic,  the  first  being  Halley's 
Comet.  This  fact  was  esta^hsticd  by  Pons  in 
1819,  and  since  then  the  comet  has  been  detected 
at  every  reappearance,  the  present  being  the 
thirty-ninth  since  its  discovery.  This  year  it 
was  first  seen  by  Barnard  at  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory on  September  17.  It  is  designated  19I4d, 
and  made  its  perihelion  passage  on  December  4. 
As  usual,  when  its  perihelion  passage  occurs  in 
winter,  it  was  a  fairly  conspicuous  object. 

Tempel-Swift's  Comet,  first  observed  by  Tem- 
pel  at  the  end  of  1860,  and  recognized  as  peri- 
odic by  Swift  in  1880,  has  a  period  of  6.68 
years.  It  was  not  seen  in  1886,  1897,  or  1903 
when  it  was  due,  but  it  was  well  observed  in 
1891,  and  was  also  seen  on  the  occasion  of  its 
last  reappearance  in  1908.  It  was  not  detected 
in   1914.    Metcalf 's  Comet  has  a  period  of  7.0 
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Tears.  It  was  first  seen  on  Nov.  14,  1B06,  hav- 
iBg  passed  through  perihelion  on  October  11  in 
that  year.  It  should  therefore  have  made  its 
first  reappearance  this  year,  but  failed  of  de- 
tection. 

Four  new  comets  were  discovered  in  1914. 
These  were:  1914a,  discovered  by  Kritzinger  at 
Bothkamp,  Germany,  on  March  29.  It  passed 
through  perihelion  on  May  31.  When  first  seen, 
it  was  of  magnitude  9.S,  and  possessed  a  fairly 
conspicuous  tail.  Its  brilliancy  increased  slowly, 
reaching  its  maximum  (magnitude  8.4)  on  May 
12. 

1914b,  discovered  by  Zlatinsky  at  Mitau,  Rus- 
sia, on  May  15.  It  made  its  perihelion  passage 
on  May  8.  It  was  reported  as  showing  a  stellar 
nucleus  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  with  a  tail  12 
degrees  in  length,  but  its  brightness  rapidly  de- 
clined. Blipher  announced  that  its  spectrum 
showed  long  carbon  and  cyanogen  bands,  and 
resembled  closely  those  exhibited  by  the  comets 
discovered  by  Brooks  in  1911  and  Gale  in  1912. 
Perrine  called  attention  to  the  similarity  be- 
tween its  elements  and  those  of  Comet  1790  III, 
discovered  by  Caroline  Herschel,  but  the  identifi- 
cation does  not  appear  to  be  complete, 

I914e,  discovered  by  Neujmin  at  Simels, 
Crimea,  on  June  29.  It  was  of  magnitude  12.6 
when  first  detected,  and  soon  became  very  faint 
It  passed  through  perihelion  on  February  11. 

1914e,  discoverea  by  Lunt  at  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa,  on  September  18,  and  independ- 
ently by  several  observers  about  the  same  time. 
It  passed  through  perihelion  on  August  6. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Delavan's 
Comet  (1913f),  which  made  its  perihelion  pas- 
sage on  October  26,  and  was  under  observation 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  the 
early  summer  it  was  invisible  owing  to  its  un- 
favorable position,  but  about  the  end  of  July  it 
again  became  visible,  and  during  September  and 
October  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

New  Observatobies.  The  imperative  need  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion  astronomers  for  a  larger 
and  more  modern  telescope  is  at  last  to  be  met 
by  the  construction  of  a  72-inch  reflecting  tele- 
scope, the  Dominion  government  having  made  a 
Sant  of  about  $200,000  for  that  purpose.  The 
rge  mirror,  which  is  to  have  a  focal  length  of 
30  feet,  will  have  a  hole  in  its  centre,  10  inches 
in  diameter,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  use  of  a 
Cassegrain  combination.  Placed  at  a  distance 
of  23  feet  from  the  large  mirror  will  be  a  con- 
vex hyperboloidal  mirror,  with  an  aperture  of 
19  inches  and  a  focal  length  of  10  feet,  so  that 
the  resulting  focal  length  of  the  instrument  will 
be  108  feet.  The  mounting  will  resemble  that 
of  the  great  Melbourne  reflector.  The  instru- 
ment will  be  used  primarily  for  the  spectro- 
scopic determination  of  radial  velocities,  but  will 
also  be  available  for  the  direct  photography  of 
nebulte,  clusters,  and  other  restricted  areas  of 
the  sky.  As  the  result  of  an  investigation,  ex- 
tending over  more  than  a  year,  into  the  suit- 
ability of  a  large  number  of  sites  in  the  Do- 
minion, it  was  found  that  the  vicinity  of  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  possessed  the  requisite 
qualifications  of  clear  atmosphere  and  small 
nocturnal  range  of  temperature,  and  accordingly 
the  observatory  in  which  the  new  instrument 
will  be  housed  is  to  be  located  at  an  elevation  of 
about  700  feet  on  Little  Saanich  Mountain, 
about  seven  miles  north  of  Vancouver.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Britii^  Columbia  has  appropriated 
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$10,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land — 60  aerea — 
and  to  build  a  road  to  the  summit  of  the  hiU. 
It  is  expected  that  the  telescope  will  be  mounted 
and  ready  for  use  by  the  end  of  1016. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Joseph  Caw- 
thron,  nmo  has  given  $260,000  for  the  purpose, 
a  new  Solar  Physics  Observatory  is  to  be  estab- 
lished near  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

Laboe  Telescopes.  In  the  Observatory,  Hoi- 
lis  published  a  list  of  the  large  telescopes — 
both  refracting  and  reflecting — Shaving  aper- 
tures of  20  inches  or  more,  which  are  at  present 
in  use  or  under  construction.  Those  now  being 
constructed  are  as  follows: 


REFRACTOKS 
A.ptrturt 
in  Inehu  Obienatort) 

82 NieoUiefl,   Bnuim. 

26 JohsnnMburK,   South   Africa. 

24 04rdoba,  Artrentins. 

24 Santiago,   Chile. 

24 Detroit,    llichi»n. 

20 Oakland,   Califomis. 

BEFliEOTORS 

100 Mount    Wibon,    Oalifoniia. 

72 Vancouver,  Britith  Columbia. 

40 Simela,  Crimea. 

80 Helwan    Egypt. 

80 Ur.    D'Etterre'a   Obaervatorx, 

Surrey,   England. 

Other  Events.  A  Royal  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  was  awarded  to  Prof.  Krnest 
W.  Brown,  of  Yale  University,  for  his  investi- 
gations in  astronomy,  chiefly  in  lunar  theory. 

Books.  Among  the  more  important  works  on 
Astronomy  publiriied  in  1914  may  be  mentioned: 
Moulton,  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics; 
Housden,  The  Biddle  of  Mars,  the  Planet  j  Samp- 
son, The  Bun;  Price,  The  Essence  of  Astronomy; 
Orr,  Dante  and  the  Early  Astronomers;  Duhem, 
Le  Systime  du  Monde;  Raper,  The  Practice  of 
Navigation,  and  Nautiotd  Astronomy;  Tyohonis 
Brahe  Dani,  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  i.;  Ediungton, 
Stellar  Movements  and  the  Structure  of  the  Uni- 
verse.   See  also  Cabneqie  Institution. 

ATHLETICS.  See  under  the  various  sports, 
as  Babebaix,  Basketbau.,  Ctclino,  Buxiabds 
AND  Pool,  Bowuno,  Boxino. 

ATHLETICS,  Track  and  Field.  The  ath- 
letic event  of  the  year  1914  which  attracted  the 
most  widespread  interest  was  undoubtedly  the 
four-mile  intercollegiate  relay  race  at  the  car- 
nival held  in  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  contest 
was  won  by  the  team  of  Oxford  University  after 
the  closest  and  most  exciting  race  of  its  kind 
ever  contested.  The  Oxford  quartette  consisted 
of  A.  N.  S.  Jackson,  whose  brilliant  sprint  on 
tiie  last  lap  brought  victory  for  his  team;  Nor- 
man S.  Taber,  an  American  Rhodes  scholar  from 
Brown  University;  D.  M.  Sproule  and  D.  8. 
GauBsen.  The  Pennsylvania  runners,  who  fin- 
ished second,  comprised  Bacon,  Langner,  Ma- 
deira, and  McCurdy.  Cornell  captured  third 
place  with  Soudar,  Potter,  Irish,  and  Bpeiden. 

The  year  also  saw  the  risiiu;  of  a  new  athletic 
star  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Loomis  of  the  Chi- 
cago A.  A.  Loomis  suddenly  broke  into  the 
limelight  at  the  national  meet  of  the  A  A  II. 
in  Baltimore  by  capturing  the  100-yard  dash, 
the  220-yard  hurdle  race,  and  the  rimning  high 
jump.  Homer  Baker  of  the  New  York  A.  C. 
was  another  American  athlete  to  gain  fame  dur- 
ing the  year.    At  home  he  won  the  nati<HUtI 
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half-mile  championship.  While  abroad  he  car- 
ried off  several  titles  in  England,  Scotland,  Uer- 
many,  and  Denmark.  His  most  notable  per- 
formance was  in  the  English  880-yard  race  where 
be  made  the  fast  time  of  1  minute  64%  seconds. 

LanreU  in  sprinting  belong  to  Howard  P. 
Drew  of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
He  ran  90  yards  in  9^  seconds  and  120  yards 
in  11%  seconds,  both  new  records,  and  equaled 
the  lOO-yard  and  220-yard  world's  iigures  of  9% 
aeoonds  and  211^  seconds,  respectively.  Other 
American  sprinters  to  distinguish  themselves 
were  Alvah  Meyer  of  the  Irish- American  A.  C. 
of  New  York,  A.  Butler  of  Hutchinson  Hich 
School,  Kansas,  and  George  Parker  of  the 
Olympic  Cliib,  San  Francisco.  Meyer  and  But- 
ler equaled  the  60-yard  record  of  6%  seconds 
and  Parker  equaled  the  furlong  mark  of  21^ 
seconds. 

J.  E.  (Ted)  Meredith  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  J.  Dismond  of  Chicago  did  the 
best  work  in  the  quarter-mile  but  failed  to  dis- 
turb the  existing  records.  D.  S.  Caldwell  of 
Cornell  sprang  a  surprise  at  the  intercollegiate 
games  by  equaling  the  record  of  1  minute  53% 
aeconds  for  the  880  yards.  In  relay  racing  the 
team  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  established  a  new 
mark  of  2  minutes  0%  seconds  for  1200  yards 
outdoors.  The  quartette  consisted  of  F.  P.  Mc- 
Nally,  D.  A.  Kuhn,  V.  Wilkie,  and  T.  Lennon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  performances  of 
the  year  was  that  of  E.  Beeson  of  the  Olympic 
Olnb  of  San  Francisco  in  the  running  high 
jump.  He  made  a  leap  of  6  feet  7^g  inches. 
Of  tiie  hurdlers  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  F.  W.  Kdly  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  who  ran  60  yards  over  3  feet  6  inch 
nprights  in  8  seconds,  76  yards  over  the  same 
obstacles  in  9^  seconds,  and  120  yards  in  16 
aeconds.  J.  J.  Eller  of  the  Irish-American  A.  C. 
lowered  the  75-yard  low  hurdle  mark  to  9  sec- 
onds. H.  B.  Liverpool,  a  California  schoolboy, 
led  the  way  in  javelin  throwing  by  hurling  the 
■haft  184  feet  9%  inches. 

In  weight  tossing  Pat  McDonald  and  Pat 
Ryan  of  tiie  Irish-American  A.  C.  and  P.  Dono- 
van of  the  Pastime  A.  C.  divided  the  honors. 
McDonald  hurled  the  18-pound  shot  46  feet  2% 
inches,  bettering  the  record  by  0  inches;  Ryan 
let  the  new  mark  of  36  feet  8^  inches  for  the 
28-pound  weight,  and  Donovan  lifted  the  66- 
pound  shot  for  height  to  16  feet  II  inches,  ex- 
celling all  previous  performances.  Edward 
Reus  of  the  Mohawk  A.  C,  New  York,  showed 
np  the  best  in  walking  and  lays  claim  to  all  the 
records  from  12  to  26  miles.  His  figures,  how- 
ever, have  not  as  yet  been  officially  recognized. 

The  seniofr  outdoor  championships  of  the  A. 
A.  U.  were  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  September 
11-12,  the  Irish-American  A.  C.  of  New  York 
winning  for  the  fifth  successive  year  with  a  total 
of  62  points.  The  New  York  A.  C.  was  second 
with  29  points.  Other  teams  entered  and  their 
■cores  were:  Chicago  A.  A.,  26;  Boston  A.  A., 
24;  IlUnois  A.  C,  10;  unattached,  14;  Irish- 
American  A.  A.,  Boston,  6;  Mohawk  A.  C,  New 
York,  6;  Meadowbrook  A.  C,  Philadelphia,  6; 
Poly  Prep  School,  Brooklyn,  6;  Kaleva  A.  C, 
Brooklyn,  5;  C.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore,  3;  Long 
Island  A.  C,  2;  Smart  Set  A.  C,  2;  Cleveland 
A  C,  2;  Anchor  A.  C,  Jersey  City,  2;  Trinity 
Club,  Brooklyn,  1;  Swedish- American  A.  C,  New 
York,  I. 

In  the  junior  outdoor  championships  the  New 
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York  A.  0.  was  victor,  its  score  being  66.  The 
Irish-American  A.  C.  was  second  with  24  points 
and  the  Boston  A.  A.  third  with  20  points.  The 
all-around  championship  was  won  by  Avery 
Brundage  of  the  Chicago  A.  A.  with  6999  points. 
The  senior  indoor  championships  were  won  by 
the  Irish- American  A.  C.  (46)  witJi  the  New 
York  A.  C.  (32)  second,  and  the  Bronx  Church 
House,  New  York  (14)  third.  In  the  junior 
events  the  New  York  A.  C.  (26)  finished  first, 
the  Irish- American  A.  C.  (16)  second,  and  Co- 
lumbia University  ( 16 )   third. 

The  thirty-nintit  annual  track  and  field  meet 
of  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  was  held  in  the  Harvard 
Stadium,  May  29-30.  Cornell  won  the  cham- 
pionship, scoring  a  total  of  43  points.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  second  with  31  and  Michigan  third 
with  29Vi.  The  standing  of  the  other  eoUegea 
was:  Dartmouth  23;  Yale  22;  California  18; 
Harvard  11;  Princeton  7Vi;  Columbia  6;  Penn. 
State  2;  Brown  2;  Johns  Hopkins  1. 

The  University  of  Illinois  for  the  second  suc- 
cessive year  won  the  annual  games  of  the  confer- 
ence colleges  held  at  Chicago,  June  6,  scoring 
46'^2  points.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  was  sec- 
ond with  231^  points  and  Chicago  third  with 
20^4  points.  Other  scores  were:  Wisconsin 
10%;  Denver  10;  Colorado  7%;  California  6; 
Perdue  6^^;  Ohio  State  4%;  Minnesota  3;  Iowa 
2%;  Missouri  2;  Drake  2;  Kansas  2;  Lake 
Forest  2;  Oberlin  ^;  Nebraska  ^.  The  win- 
ners of  other  intercollegiate  meets  were:  New 
England,  Dartmouth;  New  York  State,  Col- 
gate; Middle  States,  Lafayette;  Missouri  Val- 
ley, Chicago. 

The  most  important  dual  college  meets  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Cornell  44,  Michigan  27; 
Brown  66,  Amherst  60;  (Columbia  60^,  Navy 
47  Va;  Cornell  74^o>  Michigan  4I4<o;  Lafayette 
66>4,  Lehigh  66V^;  Cornell  76%,  Harvard  41%; 
Yale  87%,  Princeton  16%;  Hlinois  76^^,  Wiscon- 
sin 4914;  Chicago  71  y„  Northwestern  64^; 
Williams  90%,  Amherst  35%;  Yale  66%,  Har- 
vard 37  V^;  Cornell  71,  Pennsylvania  46;  Colum- 
bia 60,  Syracuse  68;  Illinois  70^,  Chicago  66%. 

The  English  championships  were  held  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  July  3-4.  W.  R.  Applegarth  for 
the  second  successive  year  captured  the  lOO-  and 
220-yard  dashes,  equaling  the  record  of  21% 
seconds  in  the  last  named  event.  Uomer  Baker 
of  the  New  York  A.  C,  as  mentioned  before,  won 
the  880  yards.  W.  M.  Oler,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  A.  C.  captured  the  high  jump.  Ei^land, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  took  part  in  a  triangular 
meet  at  Olasgow,  July  11.  England  won  with 
a  total  of  six  points.  Scotland  was  second  with 
three  points.  Ireland  scored  one  point.  The 
Oxford-Cambridge  dual  meeting  was  won  by 
Cambridge  which  tallied  seven  points  as  against 
Oxford's  four.  Jean  Bouin,  the  French  distance 
runner,  lost  his  life  on  the  battlefield  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

ATOMIC  STSTJCTXTBBS.    See  Phtsios. 

ATOMIC  WEIGHT.     See  Chemibtbt. 

AUCKLAND  ISLANDS.  A  dependency  of 
New  Zealand  (q.v.). 

ATTDACIOirs  H.   M.   S.    See  Navai.   Pboq- 

BESB. 

ATTSTTtATiTA,  Comkokwealtr  or.  A  self- 
governing  dominion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  com- 
posed of  six  original  States  and  two  Territories. 
The  temporary  seat  of  the  Federal  government 
is  Melbourne;  the  permanent  capiUil  will  be 
Canberra,  founded  1913,  in  the  Federal  Capital 
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Territory,  which  lies  within  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Abea  and  PoPtrukTiON.  By  States  and  Terri- 
tories are  Kiven  in  the  table  below  the  estimated 
area  and  lSie  population  according  to  the  census 
of  April  3,  1911,  compared  with  the  population 
as  estimated  Dec.  31,  1013: 


AVBVKASjUL 


1911 

laia 

1,6«S,784 

1,881,718 

1.315,551 

1,412,119 

605.813 

660.158 

408,558 

440,047 

282,114 

820,649 

191,211 

201.675 

8,810 

8,672 

1,714 

1,988 

4,455,005 

4.872,028 

Square  mUe» 

New    South   Wales...  809,460 

Victoria     87,884 

Queensland     670,500 

South    Australia    ....  380,070 

Western   Australia    . .  976,920 

Tasmania     26,215 

Northern    Territory . .  628,620 

Federal   Capital   Ter..  912 

Commonwealth     2,974,581 


The  population  is  exclusive  of  full-blooded 
aborigines,  whose  numbers  are  estimated  not  to 
exceed  100,000,  many  of  whom  live  in  the  un- 
explored interior.  Full-blooded  aborigines  in  the 
employ  or  within  the  settlements  of  whites  were 
enumerated  in  1911  and  numbered  19,939.  The 
average  density  of  the  population  for  the  com- 
monwealUi  in  1911  was  160  per  100  square 
miles;  the  greatest  density  being  1497  per  100 
square  miles  in  Victoria,  and  the  least  density 
being  29  per  100  square  miles  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia (excepting  the  Northern  Territory,  which 
had  0.0).  The  population  having  Australia  for 
birthplace  in  1911  numbered  3,667,672,  New 
Zealand  31,868,  the  United  Kingdom  590,722, 
other  European  countries  73,949,  Asia  36,442, 
Africa  4958,  America  11,278,  Polynesia  3410,  at 
sea  4238,  unspecified  30,466.  Chinese  numbered 
25,772  and  Japanese  3676.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1911,  males  numbered  2,313,035  and  fe- 
males 2,141,970. 

According  to  religions,  the  population  was  di- 
vided in  1911  as  follows:  1,710,443  Church  of 
England,  558,336  Pre8byt«TianB,  647,806  Meth- 
odists, 468,379  other  Protestants,  921,425  Roman 
Catholics,  17,287  Jews.  According  to  occupa- 
tion, the  population  was  divided  as  follows: 
144,611  professional,  201,366  domestic,  286,687 
commercial,  167,391  in  transport  and  communi- 
cations, 662,337  industrial,  686,148  primary  pro- 
ducers, 23,055  of  independent  means,  2,449,986 
dependent  (2,441,047  dependent  on  natural 
guardians),  8587  supported  by  voluntary  and 
State  contributions,  and  363  criminals  imder 
legal  detention,  and  43,424  unspecified. 

The  total  increase  of  population  in  the  com- 
monwealth between  the  census  of  March  21,  1901, 
and  that  of  April  3,  1911,  was  681,204,  of  which 
335,107  were  males  and  346,097  females;  as 
compared  with  a  total  increase  of  599,409  (273,- 
889  males  and  326,620  females)  for  the  period 
from  1891  to  1901.  The  total  marriages  for  the 
commonwealth  in  1913  niimbered  41,594,  births 
136,714,  deaths  61,789.  The  total  increase  of 
population  for  the  year  was  277,620  (136,714 
births,  and  141,906  oversea  arrivals) ;  the  total 
decrease  was  138,920  (51,789  deaths,  and  87,131 
oversea  departures). 

The  total  metropolitan  population  in  1911  was 
1,694,329,  or  36.06  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. A  feature  of  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion in  Australia  is  the  excessive  tendency  to 
accumulate  in  towns,  especially  the  capital  cities. 
The  capital  of  New  South  Wales  is  Sydney,  with 
a  population  in  1911  with  suburbs  (approxi- 
mately  the   area  within   a   10-mile  radius)    of 


629,603;  capital  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  with 
588,971 ;  of  South .  Australia,  Adelaide,  with  189,- 
646;  of  Queensland,  Brisbane,  with  139,480;  of 
Tasmania,  Hobart,  with  30,037;  of  the  North- 
em  Territory,  Darwin,  with  958;  of  the  Fed- 
eral District  Canberra.  Figures  for  the  pop- 
ulation of  Australian  towns  and  cities  are  con- 
fusing, because  they  often  relate  to  different 
areas.  A  population  figure  may  include  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  proper  and  of  its  suburbs, 
persons  living  within  a  10-mile  or  sometimes  a 
6-mile  radius;  it  may  relate  to  the  "locality," 
in  which  case  no  clearly  defined  boundaries  exist, 
and  the  population  given  represents  the  number 
of  persons  who  returned  themselves  as  belonging 
to  that  locality;  again,  it  may  relate  to  the 
"local  government  area,"  or  the  district  incor- 
porated for  municipal  purposes  and  variously 
known  in  the  several  States  as  city,  town,  bor- 
ough, municipality,  and  corporation.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1011,  the  population  of 
Sydney  with  suburbs  was  620,603;  the  "local- 
ity" Sydney,  107,133;  "the  local  government 
area"  (city)  Sydney,  112,021.  The  following 
figures  show  for  other  large  places  the  1911  pop- 
ulation by  locality  and  local  government  area 
respectively:  Melbourne,  Vict.,  36,293  and  103,- 
593;  Melbourne,  East,  Vict.,  46,016  and  46,190; 
Ballarat,  Vict.,  38,686  and  22,017;  Richmond, 
Vict.,  38,669  and  40,442;  Fitzroy,  Vict.,  34,141 
and  34,283;  Sydney  North,  N.  S.  W.,  32,764  and 
34,646;  Adelaide,  S.  A.,  32,081  and  42,294; 
Brunswick,  Vict.,  32,201  and  32,216;  Balmain, 
N.  S.  W„  31,961  and  32,038;  Perth,  W.  A..  31,- 
300  and  36,767;  Broken  Hill,  N.  S.  W.,  30,953 
and  30,072;  Hobart,  Tas.,  27,903  and  27,626; 
Carlton,  Vict.,  27,476,  not  a  local  government 
area;  Newtown,  N.  S.  W.,  26,427  and  26,498; 
Marrickville,  N.  S.  W.,  25,993  and  30,653 ;  Prah- 
ran,  Vict.,  25,489  and  45,367;  St.  Kilda,  Vict, 
25,449  and  25,334;  Redfem,  N.  S.  W.,  24,275  and 
24,427;  Hawthorne,  Vict.,  24,353  and  24,460; 
Paddington,  N.  S.  W.,  24,160  and  24,317; 
Leichhardt,  N.  S.  W.,  24,137  and  24,254;  FooU- 
crav,  Vict.,  21,933  and  24,254;  Geelong,  Vict, 
21,630  and  13,618;  Glebe,  N.  S.  W.,  21,444  and 
21,943;  Brisbane  South,  21,332  and  34,478; 
Launceston,  Tas.,  20,937  and  20,764;  Petersham, 
N.  S.  W.,  20,407  and  21,712;  Collingwood,  Vict, 
20,264  and  34,190;  Waverly,  N.  S.  W.,  18,961 
and  19,831;  Bendigo,  Vict,  17,883  and  28,539; 
Melbourne  North,  Vict.,  17,760,  not  a  local  gov- 
ernment area;  Brisbane,  Qld.,  17,716  and  35,491. 

The  commonwealth  acquired  jurisdiction  over 
the  Northern  Territory,  Jan.  1,  1011,  over  Papua 
(q.v.)  in  1006.  The  Federal  CapiUl  Territory 
(including  a  small  area  at  Jervis  Bay)  was 
taken  over  by  the  commonwealtii*  from  New 
South  Wales  Jan.  1,  1011.  In  1013  the  survey 
and  other  operations,  including  roads  and  oi- 
gineering  work  for  the  new  capital,  Canberra, 
were  in  progress. 

Education,  llie  number  of  children  over  6 
and  under  13  years  of  age  receiving  primary  in- 
struction in  State  schools  was  reported  at  496,- 
163,  of  whom  257,609  were  boys  and  236,654 
girls;  at  private  schools,  106,663,  of  whom  48,- 
583  boys  and  68,080  girls;  at  home,  17,151,  of 
whom  7720  boys  and  0431  girls.  In  addition 
there  were  15,708  recorded  as  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  schools  whose  class  was  not  stated  and 
64,426  as  receiving  no  stated  instruction.  Pub- 
lic instruction  is  under  the  control  of  each 
State,  and  is  detailed  as  follows: 
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2feu>  South  Wales.  Education  is  nonsectarian, 
compulaory,  and  free,  Bchool  fees  in  State,  pri- 
mary, and  euperior  schooU  having  been  abol- 
ished in  October,  1006.  The  total  enrollment  in 
1013  in  8547  State  schoola  was  269,937,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  178,027.  State  expen- 
diture on  education,  science,  and  art,  £1,876,908. 
The  University  of  Sydn-ay,  with  which  four  col- 
leges, including  the  Women's  ColWe,  are  af- 
filiated, was  incorporated  in  1861.  In  addition 
to  the  State  schools,  there  were  733  private  col- 
leges and  schools  in  1913,  with  64,691  scholars; 
and  32  other  schools,  with  1942.  In  addition, 
there  are  special  and  technical  institutions. 

Victoria.  Primary  instruction  is  compulsory, 
secular,  and  free  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14. 
In  I9I3  there  were  enrolled  241,042  pupils,  with 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  03  per 
cent.  SeMndary  education  is  largely  under  pri- 
vate control  in  510  schools  with  40,640  pupils. 
There  is  a  State-aided  university  at  Melbourne, 
with  three  affiliated  colleges,  and  a  school  of 
mines  at  Ballarat. 

South  Australia.  Primary  education  is  com- 
pulsory, secular,  and  free,  being  provided  by  the 
State  under  control  of  a  responsible  minister. 
State  schools  numbered  815  in  1013,  with  58,668 
pupils.  State  expenditure,  £237,620.  There  were 
168  private  schools,  with  11,012  pupils.  Sec- 
ondary education  is  under  private  control. 
There  is  a  university  at  Adelaide. 

Queensland.  Primary  education  is  compul- 
sory, secular,  and  free.  There  were  1360  State 
schools  and  6  high  schools  in  1013,  with  a  total 
daily  attendance  of  70,065;  and  163  private  and 
grammar  schools,  witii  an  average  attendance 
of  15,518.  A  State-aided  university  was  estab- 
lished in  1010. 

Tasmania.  Primary  instruction  is  compul- 
sory, secular,  and  free.  State  schools,  1013,  431, 
with  an  enrollment  of  33,063.  Secondary  edu- 
cation is  provided  for  in  State  and  private  es- 
tablishments.   There  is  a  university  at  Hobart. 

Western  Australia,  Primary  instruction  is 
compulsory  and  free,  the  elementary  schools  be- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
ticm.  State  schools  in  1012  numbered  649,  with 
an  enrollment  of  38,667  and  an  average  dailv 
attendance  of  32,969;  private  schools,  118,  wiu 
9766  and  8606. 

Private  schools  include  the  schools  not  en- 
tirely under  State  control;  hence  the  term  "pri- 
vate," though  popularly  applied  is  in  some  de- 
gree a  misnomer.  The  1911  census  returned 
only  2%  per  cent  of  the  population  20  years  of 
age  and  over  as  unable  to  read. 

Pboddction  akd  Industry.  The  estimated 
values  of  the  products  of  the  commonwealth  are 
given  in  the  table  below  for  comparative  years: 


AgTienltiiTsl 

Pastoral     

Daitjins,    etc . . . 
ForeaU  and  Fiah- 

eriea    

MiniBC    

ManufaeturM 


1910 
. .  .£89,762,000 
. ..    Se.QBS.OOO 
17,887,000 


2811  1»1* 

£88,774,000  £45,754,000 

50,725,000  61,016,000 

19,107,000  20,280,000 

4,789,000       6,728,000  6,482,000 

28,215,000     28,480,000  25,629,000 

45,698,000     50,767,000  67,022,000 


Agriculture.  The  total  land  area  of  the  com- 
monwealth is  estimated  at  1,003,731,840  acres, 
of  which  17,368,000  wer^  under  cultivation  in 
1912-13,  compared  with  16,642,000  in  1911-12. 
The  following  table  shows  area  under  main  crops 
for  two  years  (figures  for  corn  are  in  each  case 
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for  the  preceding  year)  with  yield  in  bushels  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  and  in  tons  of  hay  and 
sugar  cane: 

Acre*  TiM 

lait-lS      1911-lS  1918-14            191S14 

Wheat     ..7,340,000  9,295.266  91,981.000  108,517,726 

Oats     874,000       869,545  16,116,000     15,288,982 

Corn 815,000      886,975  8,356,000       9,077,662 

Bay     8,217,000  2,756,105  8,955,000       8,874.052 

8.     cane.  .     155,000      160,976  1,135,000       2,271,558 

In  New  South  Wales,  4,568,818  acres  were  un- 
der cultivation  and  produced  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  1,  1913,  28,020,381  bushels  of  wheat, 
4,360,000  bushels  of  com,  1,836,406  of  oats,  185,- 
070  tons  of  sugar  cane,  06,706  tons  of  potatoes, 
18,117  cwt.  of  tobacco,  and  1,164,000  biuhels  of 
citrous  fruits.  Land  alienated  and  in  process 
of  alienation  June  30,  1913,  57,107,976  acres; 
land  leased  for  pastoral  occupation  and  home- 
stead, mining,  and  other  purposes,  124,364,946 
acres. 

In  Victoria,  6,120,803  acres  were  under  culti- 
vation in  1013-14,  of  which  2,666,961  were  un- 
der wheat,  442,060  under  oats,  and  977,684  un- 
der grasses.  The  area  returned  under  cultiva- 
tion in  1912-13  was  6,707,000  acres,  of  which 
2,086,000  were  devoted  to  wheat,  producing  26,- 
223,000  bushels;  oats,  439,000  acres  and  8,324,- 
000  bushels;  barley,  72,000  acres  and  1,746,000 
bushels;  potatoes,  48,000  acres  and  191,000  tons; 
hay,  1,204,000  acres  and  1,673,000  48ns. 

In  South  Australia,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  area  is  farm  and  grazing  lands.  In  1013- 
14,  4,760,600  acres  were  under  cultivation,  of 
which  2,267,861  acres  were  under  wheat,  pro- 
ducing 16,938,988  bushels;  668,660  acres  under 
grasses,  116,732  imder  oats,  90,652  under  bar- 
ley, 10,809  under  potatoes;  fallow,  1,669,623 
acres. 

In  Queensland  the  gOvemmcoit  has  parted  with 
the  fee  simple  of  16,041,764  acres;  under  a  sys- 
tem of  deferred  payment,  10,030,255  acres  addi- 
tional are  in  process  of  alienation;  228,873,480 
acres  hav«  been  leased  for  sheep  and  cattle  runs, 
62,251,784  for  grazins  farms  and  homesteads; 
40,635,160  acres  are  held  under  occupation  li- 
cense, 310,066  under  gold  mining  and  mineral 
lease,  107,707  for  special  purposes,  and  42,363 
acres  for  special  lease.  Wheat  was  grown  on 
42,062  acres  in  1911-12,  yielding  285,100  bush- 
els; corn  on  163,016  acres,  yielding  3,637,562 
bushels ;  oats  on  657  acres  yielding  6783  bushels. 

In  Tasmania  March  1,  1013,  264,100  acres 
were  under  crops  and  1,621,006  under  sown 
grasses;  under  wheat,  18,432  acres.  Leased 
lor  pastoral  purposes  from  the  crown,  1,621,006 
acres.  Wheat  was  grown  in  1911-12  on  37,208 
acres,  yielding  669,615  bushels;  oats,  57,683 
acres  and  1,504,633  bushels. 

In  Western  Australia  1,547,800  acres  were  un- 
der crops  in  1013-14,  of  which  1,104,753  acres 
were  under  wheat.  In  1011-12,  612,104  acres 
were  under  wheat,  yielding  4,368,004  bushels; 
oats,  77,488  acres  and  961,386  bushels. 

Live  Stock.  The  number  of  animals  in  the 
country  for  comparative  years  is  shown  in  the 
table  below: 


isii  laia  i»ia 

Sheep    93,003,300  84,000,000  85,046,724 

Cattle    11,828,000  11,658,000  11,498,167 

Horses     2,279,000  2,899,000  2,622,178 

Swine     1,110,000  844,000  800,867 
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In  1913  the  commonwealth  produced  648,- 
852,000  pounds  of  wool,  stated  as  in  the  grease, 
against  726,409,000  pounds  in  1912,  and  721,- 
208,000  pounds  in  1911.  Output  of  butter  1913, 
198,648,000  pounds,  against  211,674,000  pounds 
in  1912;  cheese,  10,360,000  pounds,  against  16,- 
147,000;  bacon  and  hams,  62,170,000  pounds, 
against  64,370,000. 

In  New  South  Wales  sheep  are  raised  in  great 
numbers.  There  were,  Dec.  31,  1913,  in  the 
State,  39,861,723  sheep,  746,076  horses,  822,667 
dairy  cows,  2,000,073  other  cattle,  and  288,090 
swine.  The  production  of  wool,  stated  as  in  the 
grease,  in  1912,  was  326,804,000  pounds,  valued 
at  £12,823,000.  Butter  production  in  1913,  77,- 
687,241  pounds;  cheese  6,479,496  pounds;  bacon 
and  hams  16,192,263  pounds. 

Victoria  contained,  1913,  666,090  milch  cows 
with  a  total  production  for  the  year  of  73,381,667 
pounds  of  butter  and  4,866,321  pounds  of  cheese; 
other  cattle,  872,473;  sheep,  12,113,682;  swine, 
221,277;  horses,  662,331. 

South  Australia  had,  1013,-  5,073,057  sheep, 
362,006  cattle,  283,641  horses,  64,119  swine,  and 
0,634  goats.  Wool  produced  for  export  in  1013, 
48,035,906  pounds,  valued  at  £1,809,617. 

Queensland  possessed,  in  1913,  6,322,033  cattle, 
21,786,600  sheep,  707,265  horses,  and  140,046 
swine. 

Tasmania  had,  1913,  1,746,366  sheep,  206,- 
743  cattle,  37,000  swine,  and  43,941  horses.  The 
1913  wool  clip  was  estimated  at  8,871,669 
pounds. 

The  live  stock  in  Western  Australia  included 
4,418,402  sheep,  629,489  cattle,  166,831  horses, 
47,766  swine,  27,431  goats. 

Minerals.  The  value  of  the  gold  output  for 
the  commonwealth  in  1913  was  £9,376,673 — 
£636,703  from  New  South  Wales.  The  output 
of  gold  from  Western  Australia  in  1012  was  val- 
ued at  £5,448,386;  from ■  Victoria,  £2,039,464; 
Queensland,  £1,477,979;  New  South  Wales,  £702,- 
129;  Tasmania,  £161,300;  South  Australia,  £28,- 
000;  Northern  Territory,  £22,671.  Output  of 
silver  from  Tasmania,  £300,098;  New  South 
Wales,  £261,652;  Western  Australia,  £16,353 
(domestic  export);  Queensland,  £66,188;  Vic- 
toria, £2200;  South  Australia,  £326.  Coal  out- 
put from  New  South  Wales,  £3,660,015;  Queens- 
land, £328,264;  Victoria,  £269,321;  Western 
Australia,  £135,857;  Tasmania,  £24,668.  Out- 
put of  copper  from  Queensland,  £1,098,280;  New 
South  Wales,  £579,701;  South  Australia,  £461,- 
600;  Tasmania,  £440,444;  Western  Australia, 
£60,637;  Northern  Territory,  £3908;  Victoria, 
£2088  ( 1911 ) .  Zinc  from  New  South  Wales  was 
valued  for  1911  at  £1,414,980;  tin,  £307,089;  the 
record  year  for  Australian  gold  production  was 
1903,  with  a  total  value  of  £16,294,684. 

Manufcusturea.  There  were  in  the  common- 
wealth in  1913,  15,550  industrial  establishments, 
employing  337,162  work  people  and  paying  wages 
amounting  to  £33,686,000;  value  of  plant  and 
machinery,  £36,919,000;  value  of  raw  materials 
employed,  £96,409,000;  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, £65,197,000.  Total  value  of  ultimate 
output  for  the  year,  £161,606,000.  Of  the  toUl 
number  of  establishments,  14,465  in  the  common- 
wealth in  1911,  5039  were  in  New  South  Wales, 
employing  108,664  work  people,  with  output  val- 
ued at  £54,340,011;  5116  in  Victoria,  with  111,- 
048,  £41,747,863;  1657  in  Queensland,  with  37,- 
166  and  £16,676,662;  1314  in  South  Australia, 
with  27,907   and  £12,580,861;    710  in   Western 


Australia,  with  15,799  and  £6,311,086;  809  in 
Tasmania,  with  10,289  and  £3,526,087.  Value 
of  aggregate  output,  £133,186,660. 
'  CoifUEBCE.  In  the  table  below  are  shown  im- 
ports of  merchandise,  of  coin  and  bullion,  aai 
total  imports,  exports  of  domestic  produce,  re- 
exports, and  total  exports,  for  three  successive 
years: 


Impi. 
Impt. 


mdm.. . 
CAB.. 


1910  1911  191i 

.£58,682,861  £64,96T,B0T  £78,488.880 
.      1,881,860        1,868,581        1,675,240 


Total  . . . 
Exps.  dom.< 
Be-exporto* 


.£60,014,851  £86,867,488  £78,158.600 
.  71,886,195  76,205.210  75,961.563 
.      2,654,955        8,277,048        8.184.627 


Total     £74,491,160  £79,482,258  £79,086,090 

*  Inelndinf  bullion  and  ipeeia. 

The  totals  for  1913  were  £79,749,663  imports 
and  £78,623,769  exports. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  total  im- 
ports and  total  exports  for  1912  and  1913.  The 
value  of  goods  transferred  from  one  State  to 
another  for  transhipment  overseas  is  included 
in  the  exports  of  the  State  from  which  the 
goods  are  finally  dispatched. 


Im^orU 

fsporto 

191» 

1918 

1919 

19ia 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

N.  8.  W. 

82,808,124 

82,850,668 

82,958,529 

83,889,789 

Vict. 

25,081,074 

24,887,078 

19,118,121 

17,887.591 

ri. 

7,456,917 

6,714,642 

9,209,454 

12,852.748 

6,972,785 

7,848,203 

9,615,279 

0,809,768 

W.  A. 

5,317,862 

6,407,714 

7,840,707 

6,102.240 

Taa. 

1,006,198 

1,026,081 

499,894 

618.727 

N.  T. 

18,180 

20,977 

59,106 

67.911 

In  the  table  below  the  imports  and  exports  in 
the  1912  and  1913  trade  are  detailed  in  pounds 
sterling. 

Importt  1919  191S 

Apparel    and    textile* £18,155,000  £18,885,000 

Meula   and  maehinary    18,809,000  19,470,000 

Dran,    chemicala,    etc 2,894,000  2,498,000 

Timber     2,858,000 '  8,674,000 

Paper  and  stationery 8,116,000  8,185,000 

Bag!    and   aacka    1,009,000  2,092,000 

Oils    (in  bulk)     2,028,000  1,070,000 

Sugar    1,191,000  929,000 

Tea     1,324,000  1,811,000 

SpiriU     1,244,000  3,096,000 

Amu,   ammunition,  eto 952,000  843,000 

Tobacco     1,046,000  1,116,000 

Exportt 

Wool     £26,855,000  £26.277,000 

Wheat     6,403,000  7,087.000 

Skina  and  hides   4,290,000  6,546.000 

Butter     8,848,000  8,181,000 

Copper  matte,  ingots,  and  ore  3,311,000  2,072,000 

Zinc    concentrates     1,970,000  1,850,000 

Tallow     1,550,000  2,168.000 

Mutton  and  lamb   1,592,000  2,897,000 

Flour     1,457,000  1,864.000 

Timber     890.000  965,000 

Coal     1,147,000  1,222,000 

I«ad  (pig  and  matte)    1,618,000  1.848,000 

Beef    .• 1,681,000  2,852.000 

Tin    (Ingots)     791,000  690,000 

The  direct  export  of  wool,  the  produce  of  the 
State  from  New  South  Wales  in  1912,  was  271,- 
871,731  pounds,  valued  at  £11,496,850;  other  ex- 
ports from  this  State  were  gold  bullion  and  coin, 
£3,044,157;  silver  lead  bullion,  £482,489;  coal 
and  coke,  £1,163,943;  horses,  £53,002;  sheep, 
£18,018;  cattle,  £6616;  hides  and  skins,  £1,907,- 
231;  meats,  £1,327,342;  tallow,  £668,036; 
leather,    £345,919;    butter,    £1,076,851;    wheat, 
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£1,619,107;  copper,  £8,310,322;  tin,  £646,226, 
etc. 

The  export  overeeM  of  domestic  produce  from 
Queoieland  were  wool,  valued  at  £4,276,520; 
gold,  £74,638;  tin,  £141,057;  Uve  stock,  £61,006; 
meats  (exclusive  of  pork  and  pork  products  but 
including  extracts),  £2,033,001;  hides  and  skins, 
£478,137;  toUow,  £466,016;  copper,  £677,241, 
etc. 

From  South  Australia  the  wool  export  was 
valued  at  £2,032,383;  bread  stuffs,  £3,246,109; 
meats,  £107,601;  fruits  and  wine,  £134,062; 
hides  and  skins,  £432,062;  bullion  and  specie, 
£686,070,  etc. 

From  Victoria  wool  and  gold  constitute  nearly 
half  of  the  total  export.  The  export  of  wool  in 
1912  was  166,869,631  pounds,  valued  at  £6,990,- 
918. 

From  Western  Australia  the  wool  export  in 
1912,  principally  to  London,  was  27,001,770 
pounds  greasy,  valued  at  £1,026,041,  and  226,330 
pounds  scoured  and  washed,  £0626.  Export  of 
wheat,  £100,148;  flour,  £121,730;  timber,  £003,- 
396;  pearls  and  shells,  £521,609;  copper  ingots 
and  ore,  £60,617;  tin  ingots  and  ore,  £70,738; 
silver,  £10,726,  etc. 

Cattle  exported  from  the  Northern  Territory 
in  1010  were  valued  at  £161,606;  tin  ore,  £34,- 
308;  gold,  £33,672;  horses,  £14,070;  pearl  shells, 
£10,030. 

By  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion the  trade  is  detailed  below  in  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling: 

Importt  Export* 

Itia  1918  191»  191S 

raited   Kinsdom..   46,925  47,815  81,468  84.806 

Oermanr     5,145  4,966  7,441  6,878 

United    States    ...      9,460  9,532  2,048  2,681 

Belsinm    2,146  2,268  6,685  7,466 

France    674  626  8,022  9,684 

New    Zealand....     8,852  2,618  2,229  2,866 

India     2,106  2,964  2,915  1.85S 

Ceylon     864  968  7,689  1,128 

Japan     950  918  1,169  1,429 

Sonth  Africa 295  127  1,488  1,941 

Total  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  the 
oversea  trade  for  1912,  4061  vessels,  of  10,310,- 
779  tons,  compared  with  4174  vessels,  of  9,984,- 
801  tons  in  1011. 

CoMinnncATiONB.  Government  railways  in 
operation  June  30,  1013,  are  shown  in  the  table 
below:  the  first  column  relating  to  mileage,  the 
second  to  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  to 
end  of  Jime,  1912,  the  third  to  gross  receipts, 
and  the  fourth  to  working  expenses  for  the  year 
aiding  June  30,  1913: 
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ing  the  year  1914.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Council,  which  inpluded  the  commissioners  of  all 
the  State  railways  and  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  was  discussing  the  uniform  gauge  question 
and  the  construction  of  new  railways,  which 
were  strategically  necessary.  One  such  project 
was  a  strategic  line  between  Adelaide  and  Bris- 
bane which  would  reduce  the  railroad  distance  be- 
tween the  cities  by  one-half;  the  present  route  l>e- 
ing  via  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  The  results  were 
to  be  placed  before  a  conference  of  the  Federal 
and  Stete  commissioners  at  an  early  date. 

On  June  30,  1914  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  of  Railways  reported  that 
there  was  an  aggregate  of  4700  miles  of  which 
180  miles  were  opened  to  traffic  during  the  year. 
At  this  time  railway  lines  amounting  to  nearly 
300  miles  were  under  construction,  and  over  1400 
miles  had  been  authorized  by  Parliament,  imt 
had  not  yet  lieen  begun. 

In  November,  1914,  it  was  tvpottei  that  231 
miles  of  earthwork  had  been  completed  on  the 
Fast  to  West  Trans-continental  Railway,  which 
the  Australian  government  is  building  between 
Port  Augusta  in  South  Australia  and  Kalgoortie 
in  Western  Australia.  Tracks  on  these  rail- 
ways had  been  laid  for  226  miles. 

Finance.  Revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
commonwealth  for  four  successive  years  are 
shown  in  the  table  below,  together  with  the  bal- 
ance repayable  to  the  State: 


S.  8. 
Vict. 
Qld. 
8.  A. 
W.  A 
Tn.  , 
N.  T. 


W. 


MOe* 

8,920 
8,647 
4,624 
2,168 
2,854 
609 
146 


Coiut. 

je58,514,908 

46,836,678 

27,761,327 

14,927,649 

18,288,098 

4,258,018 

1,040,702 


£6,748,985 
5,205,443 
8,821,672 
2,298,305 
2,087,858 
827,118 
16,988 


SxptfMt 

X4,<44,881 
8,689,198 
2,150,991 
1,471,701 
1,506,600 
217,867 
16,666 


Bn. 

1909-10     £15,640,669 

1910-11     18,806,287 

191112     20,648,520 

1912-18     21,899,418 


Total    17,777     160,567,160     19,955,303      18,597,889 

In  addition  there  were  1960  miles  of  private 
railways.  In  1912  the  building  of  the  trans- 
Australian  railway  was  begim;  it  is  to  have  a 
total  length  of  1060  miles. 

The  Australian  Railway  War  Council,  pro- 
vided for  by  Section  64  of  the  Australian  local 
defense  act  of  1903,  which  was  organized  for  the 
first  time  in  February,  1011,  was  in  session  dur- 


£  7,499,616 
18,158,629 
14,724,097 
16,779,488 


Bal.  rep. 

£8,041,168 
6,647,708 
5,824,428 
6,119,980 


As  estimated  for  1013-14,  the  main  sources  of 
revenue  and  the  principal  items  of  expenditure 
were  as  follows: 


Sevenu* 
Onatoms  * 

Posta    

Land  tax  . . 
Dafenie  .... 
lUaeellanaooa 


£  Bxf»nd.                   fi 

.  14,900,000  BepaTmenta     . .  6,815,000 

.  4,648,000   Penaiona     2,620,000 

.  1,400,000  Defense    8,085,870 


85,000 
579,000 


Poet!     5,189.265 

UiaceDaneoua     .  4,302,365 


Total     21,462,000 

*  Indnding  ezelM. 


Total     21,462,000 


Revenue  from  customs  and  excise  is  collected 
by  tiie  commonwealth  and  partly  repaid  to  the 
States  at  the  rate  of  26b.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  commonwealth  has  undertaken  responsi- 
bility for  the  debts  of  the  Northern  Territory 
and  the  Port  Augusta-Oodnadatta  Railway, 
whose  combined  total  is  £6,671,847.  The  other 
State  debts  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  State 
governments.  The  total  of  these  several  debts 
amounted  June  30,  1013,  to  £204,472.486. 

Revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt  outstanding 
for  the  several  States  are  shown  in  the  table  be- 
low for  1013-14: 


N.  S.  W. 
S.  Auatralla. 
Qaeensland. . 
Victoriat  . . 
Taamania  .  . 
W.   Anatralia 


Rev, 
.£18,298,591 
4,822,766 
6,973,259 
10,287,285 
1,238,085 
6,305,848 


Expend, 
£17,177,769 
4,604,129 
6,962,616 
10,258,081 
1,162,514 
6,840,754 


Debt. 
£106,170,747* 
88,564,882 
62,164,086 
62,776,724 
12,265,012 
84,420,161 


•Debt 
1912-18. 


1912-18.     t  Bevenne,   expendltnre   and   debt. 
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The  «ggr^^te  sinking  funds  against  total 
State  debt  in  1912  amounted  to  £5,701,767,  so 
that  the  net  debt  in  1912  was  £271,422,328,  or 
£68,  lOs.  3d.  per  capita.  Of  the  total  debt, 
60.39  per  cent  was  floated  in  London,  and  30.65 
per  cent  in  Aiutralia. 

Katt.  The  headquarters  of  the  British  fleet 
in  Australia  is  at  Sydney,  a  first-class  naval 
station.  In  1902  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  commonwealth  and  imperial  governments 
provided  for  a  naval  force  to  be  maintained 
from  1903  until  1913  in  Australasian  waters  by 
the  British  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  return  for 
annual  contributions  from  Australia  of  £200,000 
and  from  New  Zealand  (a  third  party  to  the 
agreement)  of  £40,000.  Ont  of  this  agreement 
his  grown  the  "Australian  defense  scheme," 
whereby  the  commonwealth  provides  and  main- 
tains certain  ships  of  war  to  form  an  Australian 
squadron  of  the  royal  navy,  under  command  of  a 
commonwealth  officer  in  time  of  peace;  in  time 
of  war  it  was  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
eastern  fleet. 

The  programme  of  naval  construction  adopted 
in  1911  by  the  commonwealth  government  cov- 
ered a  period  of  22  years,  and  provided  for  a 
fleet  of  8  battle  cruisers,  10  protected  cruisers, 
18  destroyers,  12  submarines,  and  other  eri^t. 
Serving  in  the  royal  navv  at  the  end  of  1913 
were  1  battle  cruiser — the  Auttralia — 4  pro- 
tected cruisers,  3  destroyers,  2  torpedo  boats,  2 
gunboats,  and  2  training  diips.  The  Aiutralia 
was  launched  at  Clydebank,  Oct  26,  1911,  and 
commissioned  June  21,  1913;  she  has  a  displace- 
ment of  19,200  t<His,  and  her  main  armament  in- 
cludes 8  12-inch  guns  and  16  4-inch  guns;  her 
indicated  horsepower  is  44,000  and  her  speed  28 
knots.  The  light  cruiser  Sydney,  built  at  Glas- 
gow and  commissioned  in  1913,  the  Brisbane, 
completed  1914  at  the  navy  yard  at  Sydney,  and 
the  Melbourne,  launched  at  Glasgow,  1912,  all 
have  a  displacement  of  6400  tons,  a  main  arma- 
m«it  of  8  6-inch  guns,  22,000  indicated  horse- 
power, and  a  speed  of  2414.  knots.  Under  con- 
struction for  the  Aiutralian  navy  at  the  navy 
yard  of  Sydney  in  1914  were  the  destroyers 
/Stcan,  Derwent,  and  Torrena,  besides  two  sub- 
marines at  the  Vickers  yard,  Barrow. 

GovMNMBNT.  The  government  is  that  of  a 
Federal  commonwealth  within  the  British  Km- 
pire,  the  executive  authority  resting  in  the  sov- 
ereign acting  through  a  governor-general  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign.  The  governor-general 
IS  aided  by  a  Federal  executive  council  of  seven 
ministers  and  certain  honorary  ministers.  The 
Federal  government  possesses  under  the  consti- 
tution limited  and  enumerated  powers  as  sur- 
rendered by  the  federating  States,  including 
authority  over  commerce  and  navigation,  finance, 
defense,  posts  and  telegraphs,  census  and  sta- 
tistics, and  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  extra- 
State  industrial  disputes,  as  well  as  power  to 
assume  control  of  railways  and  lighthouses,  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  emigration  and  immigration, 
currency  and  banking,  and  weights  and  meas- 
ures. The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by 
a  Federal  Parliament  composed  of  a  Senate  of 
36  members  (six  from  each  of  the  original 
States  elected  for  six  years  by  universal  suf- 
frage), and  a  House  of  Representatives  simi- 
larly elected  for  a  maximum  of  three  years  with 
members  proportionate  to  the  population  with 
a  minimum  of  five  Representatives  for  each 
State.    For  the  period  1913-16,  the  House  was 
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composed  of  27  members  for  New  South  Wales, 
21  for  Victoria,  10  for  Queensland,  7  for  South 
Australia,  5  for  Tasmania,  and  5  for  Western 
Australia.  Each  State  is  administered  bv  a 
governor,  appointed  by  the  crown  and  aided  by 
a  responsible  council  of  ministers;  and  has  a 
bicameral  Parliament  elected  by  universal  adult 
suffrage.  The  Governor-General  at  the  close  of 
1914  was  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ronald  Cranfurd  Munro- 
Ferguson,  who  succeeded  Lord  Denman  in  May, 
1914.    The   Liberal  ministry   formed   June    24, 

1913,  continued  in  power  until  September   18, 

1914.  It  was  constituted  as  follows:  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  Joseph 
Cook;  Treasurer,  Sir.  J.  Forrest;  Attomey-G«i- 
eral,  W.  H.  Irvine;  Minister  for  External  Af- 
fairs, P.  M.  Glynn;  Minister  for  Trade  and  Cus- 
toms, L.  E.  Groom;  Postmaster-General,  A. 
Wynne;  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, J.  H.  MeColl;  Ministers  without  portfolio, 
W.  H.  Kelley  and  J.  S.  Clemons;  Liberal  leader 
in  tiie  Senate,  E.  D.  Millen.  The  oonstitutioii  of 
the  new  ministry  is  given  below,  under  History, 
The  New  Cabinet. 

H18TOBT 

Ths  Dkadlook  m  Pabuahent.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  in  the  history  of  par- 
liamentary government  was  afforded  by  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  Cook  to  govern  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  with  a  majority  of 
one  in  the  lower  house  and  a  hostile  majority 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Cook,  as  reference  to  the 
Nkw  Intebnatioitai.  Ybab  Book  for  1913  will 
show,  became  Commonwealth  premier  on  June 
24,  1913,  following  a  general  election  in  which 
his  party,  the  Liberal  party,  won  a  majority  of 
one  vote  in  the  Commonwealth  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  the  Labor  party  was  so  strongly  pre- 
ponderant in  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Cook's  Liberal 
governmoit  fotmd  itself  in  a  very  precarious 
position.  The  elaborate  Liberal  programme, 
outlined  in  the  last  New  Intebnationai.  Yeab 
Book,  could  hardly  be  imposed  upon  an  un- 
friendly Senate  while  the  House  offered  such 
slender  support  to  the  ministry;  the  defection 
of  a  single  member  in  the  House  would  over- 
throw the  cabinet.  Mr.  Cook  himself  recognized 
that  sooner  or  later  a  deadlock  between  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament  would  have  to  be  faced, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  He  therefore  made 
little  or  no  attempt  to  carry  out  the  capital 
measures  of  his  programme.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, he  did  accomplish.  In  the  flrst  place,  he 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Stato  Govern- 
ments of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia  for  the  joint  prosecution  of  an  im- 
portant irrigation  project,  namely,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vast  storage  dain  at  Cumberoona  on  the 
Upper  Murray  River,  at  the  approximate  cost 
of  $23,000,000.  In  the  second  place,  aftor  con- 
sultation with  the  various  Stato  Governments, 
he  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the  banking  problem, 
looking  toward  the  removal  of  the  present  un- 
fortunate competition  between  the  banking  enter- 
prises of  the  individual  States  and  the  savings- 
bank  branches  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank;  ac- 
cording to  his  plan,  which  was  submitted  for 
the  ratification  of  Parliament,  the  Common- 
wealth government  was  to  surrender  ite  savings- 
bank  business  immediately,  while  in  return  the 
States  were  gradually  to  turn  over  to  the  Com- 
monwealth all  of  their  other  banking  interests. 
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Perhaps  a  third  act  of  Mr.  Cook'g  government 
might  also  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  his  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  commissioners  to  investi- 
gate the  question  of  electoral  reform  and  to 
examine  the  evidence  of  corrupt  practices  in  the 
election  of  1913.  It  seemed  that  the  electoral 
rolls  were  in  a  lamentable  state  of  confusion, 
carrying  the  names  of  thousands  of  ineligibles, 
making  possible  a  considerable  amount  of  illegal 
plural  voting,  and  even  retaining  the  names  of 
two  thousand  dead  voters. 

These  measures  attracted  little  attention,  how- 
ever, while  public  opinion  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  perplexing  problem  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary deadlock!,     Would  Mr.  Cook  simply  call  for 
new  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons,  thus 
giving  the   Laborites   an    opportunity — ^if   they 
could  but  gain  one  more  seat— to  ov«arthrow  his 
ministry?     Would  he  engage  in  a  protracted  and 
painful   struggle  with   the   Opposition   and   en- 
deavor  to   accomplish   the   impossible   task   of 
ftoveminK  with  a  majority  in  only  one  house  t 
Or  would  he  deliberately  bring  about  a  deadlock 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  upon  some 
particular  issue,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  provides  that  in 
case  the  Senate  twice  rejects  a  measure  passed 
twice  by  the  House — in  an  interval  of  not  less 
than  three  months — both  houses  of  Parliament 
may  be  dissolved  and  elections  instituted  by  the 
Oovemor-Greneral  ?    That  the  Premier  would  fol- 
low this  last-mentioned  course,  with  the  hope  of 
securing  the  election  of  Libo'al  majorities  in 
both  Senate  and  House,  could  hardly  be  doubted 
after  December,  1913,  when  two  Bills  passed  by 
the  House   were  rejected   by   the   Senate.     One 
was  a  Bill  to  prohibit  the  showing  of  preference 
to  trade-unionists  in  appointments  to  the  civil 
service;  the  other  was  a  Bill  to  restore  postal 
voting.    When  Parliament  was  convened  for  the 
spring  session,   on   April    15,   1914,  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  indicated  that  these  two  meas- 
ures would  again  be  brought  before  the  House, 
and  made  it  clear  that  the  government  was  bent 
on  bringing  the  issue  to  a  head.     In  the  House, 
however,  the  Labor  Opposition  was  determined 
to  thwart  Mr.  Cook's  plana  and  to  obstruct  his 
actim  in  every  .way.    A  vote  of  no  confidence, 
proposed  by  the  Laborites,  was  so  acrimoniously 
debated  that  not  until  May  6  was  it  finally  de- 
feated, and  then  only  by  the  Speaker's  casting 
his  decisive  vote  in  support  of  the  ministry.     By 
their  obstructionist  tactics  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  Eoaded  the  government  to  despera- 
tion.   Finally  the  whip  of  the  Liberal  partv  de- 
cided upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  holding 
an  unexpected  all-night  session  to  wear  the  Op- 
position out;   upon  the  appointed  night  pillows 
and  blankets  were  supplied  to  the  ministerialists 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  deliberations 
vere    prolonged     throughout    the    night.    The 
Laborites,  caught  unprepared,  and  finding  their 
seats  both  hard  and  chilly,  attempted  bo  pur- 
loin the  pillows  from  sleepy  Liberals.     In  this 
fashion  a  battle  was  provoked  which  resembled 
a  schoolboy  pillow-flght  far  more  than  a  legis- 
lative deliberation.    But  at  any  rate  the  govern- 
ment won  its  point,  for  in  the  early  morning, 
while  two  exhausted  Laborites  were  absent,  the 
Liberals  were  able  to  move  the  closure  and  se- 
cure the  passage  of  the  Oovemment  Preference 
Pridiibition    Bill.    Perhaps    the    Labor    leaders 
who  so  strenuously  had  striven  to  delay  this  Bill 
in  the  House  expected  that  their  fellow-Labor- 
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ites  in  the  Senate  would  pursue  the  same  polity 
of  obstruction;  if  so,  they  were  disappointed.. 
For  the  Labor  majority  m  the  Senate  imme- 
diately rejected  the  Bill,  May  28.  Thus  the 
Preference  Prohibition  Bill,  designed  simply  to 
purify  the  civil  service,  iMsumed  capital  impor- 
tance as  a  teat  measure:  the  House  had  passed 
it  twice  and  the  Senate  had  twice  rejected  it. 
On  this  ground  Mr.  Cook  was  able  to  inform  the 
Govemor-Greneral  that  a  deadlock  existed  be- 
tween the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  re- 
quest a  double  dissolution,  under  section  S7  of 
the  Constitution.  Oovemor-Qeneral  Munro-Fer- 
guson  immediately  complied  with  the  Premier's 
request,  and  it  was  announced  that  Parliament 
would  be  dissolved  on  July  20  in  preparation  for 
general  elections  to  take  place  on  September  6. 
The  call  for  new  elections  was  hailed  by  tha 
Liberals  with  jubilation,  since  it  offered  them 
an  opportunity  to  win  majorities  in  both  houses 
of  Parliament.  But  the  Opposition,  and  espe- 
cially the  Labor  Senators,  gave  evidence  of  more 
than  a  little  irritation,  and  prepared  two  ad- 
dresses to  the  Crown  (i.e.  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral). The  first  address  called  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  correspondence  which  had  passed  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  his  ministers  relative 
to  the  dissolution;  in  effect  such  a  demand  was 
tantamount  to  censuring  the  Governor  for  grant- 
ing the  dissolution.  Although  under  a  plain  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  the  action  of 
Munro-Ferguson  would  appear  to  have  been  per- 
fectly legitimate,  his  Laborite  critics  pointed  to 
the  prec^ent  set  by  former  Governors-General  in 
refusing  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  when  re- 
quested so  to  do  by  Sir  George  Reid  in  1906  and 
by  Mr.  Fisher  in  1909.  The  second  address  of 
the  Senate  Laborites  asked  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral to  submit  again  in  the  coming  elections  the 
six  referenda  which  were  discussed  in  the  last 
Nkw  Intebnational  Ye^ab  Book  and  which  were 
defeated  by  narrow  margins  when  voted  upon  in 
the  elections  of  May,  1913.  Both  addresses  were 
denied;  the  correspondence  was  not  published, 
nor  were  the  referenda  submitted  to  the  people. 
Temporary  supplies  were  granted  and  then  Par- 
liament was  dissolved. 

Thk  Seftembeb  Elkotions.  Both  parties  en- 
tered the  electoral  campaign  with  unusual  en- 
thusiasm and  confident  expectation  of  victory. 
Mr.  Cook,  for  the  Liberals,  in  a  series  of  vigor- 
ous speeches,  declared  that  the  chief  issue  of  the 
contest  was  the  valiant  fight  of  his  party  against 
the  determination  of  tyrannous  labor  organiza- 
tions to  dominate  Parliament;  he  denounced 
those  legislators  who  would  allow  their  action  to 
be  dictated  by  trade  union  councils,  and  pleaded 
for  the  independence  of  the  nation's  representa- 
tives. The  minor  planks  in  the  Liberal  or  min- 
isterial platform  were:  (1)  an  electoral  re- 
form which  would  establish  the  principle  of  pro- 
portional representation  for  the  Senate  and  pref- 
erential voting  for  the  House;  (2)  a  scheme  of 
national  insurance;  (3)  the  maintenance  of  a 
"White  Australia"  by  the  exclusion  of  colored 
immigrants;  (4)  the  development  of  the  local 
navy;  (5)  the  erection  of  an  Interstate  Wages 
Board.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Fisher,  speaking 
for  Labor,  ( 1 )  attacked  the  Grovernment's  policy 
of  borrowing  money  for  expenditure  on  defense; 
(2)  demanded  wider  Federal  powers  for  dealing 
with  industrial  .unrest,  trusts,  and  the  high  cost 
of  living;  (3)  promised  a  State-owned  steam- 
ship  line   and   Atlantic   cable;     (4)    called   for 
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hiKher  duties;  (6)  propoaed  the  Swigs  initiative- 
referendum  system  as  a  substitute  for  double  dis- 
aolution  in  case  of  Parliamentary  deadlocks; 
(6)  recommended  the  creation  of  a  Common- 
wealth Government  Insurance  Department;  (7) 
pledged  his  party  to  provide  for  widows  and 
orphans;  (8)  and  declared  war  on  cancer,  con- 
sumption, and  the  red  plague.  In  the  midst  of 
the  campaign  all  Australia  was  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  turmoil  of  excitement  by  the  out- 
break of  the  great  war  in  Europe ;  and  one  might 
well  have  expected  political  feuds  to  be  for- 
gotten and  the  electoral  campaign  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  interest  by  the  war.  Quite  the  re- 
verse actually  happened.  In  the  elections  of 
September  6  the  polling  was  unusually  heavy — 
in  Victoria,  for  instance,  fully  80  per  cent  of  the 
qualified  electors  voted.  The  result  was  a  sweep- 
ing victory  for  Labor,  a  triumph  so  complete 
that  the  Liberal  minority  in  the  Senate  was  al- 
most wiped  out  and  in  the  House  the  acquisition 
of  nine  new  seats  gave  Labor  a  working  major- 
ity. It  meant  a  vindication  of  the  right  of 
labor  organizations  to  interfere  in  polities,  it  in- 
dicated the  continuance  of  social  legislation,  and 
it  signified  that,  in  all  probability,  the  oft  re- 
jected six  referenda  would  soon  be  passed,  at 
last  giving  the  Commonwealth  Oovernment  the 
right  to  intervene  effectively  for  the  regulation 
of  "big  business"  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
laboring  classes.  No  significance  attaches,  how- 
ever, to  the  Labor  victory  in  the  matter  of 
loyalty  to  the  Empire,  for  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  Labor  leader  was  not  a  whit  less  loyal 
than  Mr.  Cook. 

The  New  Cabiitet.  Bowing  to  defeat,  Mr. 
Cook  almost  immediately  handed  in  the  resigna- 
tions of  his  Liberal  ministry,  and  the  triumph- 
ant Laborites,  now  controlling  ample  majorities 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  their  leader,  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher, 
form  a  Labor  ministry.  As  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  the  new  Labor  cabinet  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows:  Prime  Minister  and  Treas- 
urer, Andrew  Fisher  (who  had  previously  oc- 
cupied the  same  office  from  April  29,  1910  to 
June,  1913)  ;  Attorney-General,  W.  M.  Hughes; 
Defense,  G.  P.  Pearce;  Trade,  Frank  G.  Tudor; 
External  Affairs,  John  A.  Arthur;  Postmaster- 
General,  William  S.  Spence  (president  of  the 
Australian  Workers'  Union) ;  Vice-President, 
Executive  Council,  A.  Gardiner;  Home  Affairs, 
William  O.  Archibald  (former  leader  of  the 
Soutii  Australia  Labor  party) ;  Honorary  Min- 
isters, Hugh  Mahon,  E.  J.  Russell,  J.  Jensen. 
The  first  four  mentioned  were  members  of  the 
former  Labor  ministry  which  held  office  from 
1910  to  1913. 

In  the  extraordinary  situation  created  by  the 
war,  the  new  government  was  not  likely  imme- 
diately to  insist  upon  carrying  its  full  pro- 
gramme into  effect.  For  the  time  being  the  Gov- 
ernment was  expected  simply  to  cope  with  the 
war  situation.  Consequently  Mr.  Fisher  simply 
continued  Mr.  Cook's  work  of  drilling  troops  for 
the  war  and  of  relieving  misery  and  unemploy- 
ment by  pushing  forward  railway  construction 
and  other  public  works.  His  motto  was  "stand- 
ing with  the  Empire  to  the  last  man  and  with 
the  last  penny." 

Australia  and  Imfebiai,  Detenbe.  That 
Australia  was  able  to  assist  at  all  in  the  great 
war  was  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years  she  had  been  preparing  to  bear 
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a  worthy  part,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  ease 
the  Empire  should  be  involved  in  a  serious  strug- 
gle. Universal  military  training,  as  provided  by 
the  defense  act  of  1910,  had  imparted  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  military  methods  to  some  22,- 
000  militiamen,  in  addition  to  00,000  cadets  then 
undHTgoing  compulsory  training,  and  about  65,- 
000  ^Iled  marksmen  registered  with  rifle  clubs. 
This  enthusiastic  enterprise  was  highly  com- 
mended by  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Overseas  Forces,  when  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  1914  he  reviewed  the  various 
divisions  of  Australia's  citizen-soldiery;  but 
along  with  his  hearty  commendation  of  what  the 
Commonwealth  had  already  achieved.  Sir  Ian 
delivered  a  vigorous  exhortation  to  increased 
energy  in  the  future.  Australia,  he  said,  was 
surrounded  by  a  "ring  of  armed  nations,"  some 
of  whom  were  "looking  iu  a  formidable  manner 
at  Australia";  therefore  Australia  with  redou- 
bled activity  should  push  forward  her  military 
preparations. 

The  citizens  of  the  island  commonwealth  were 
no  doubt  proud  of  their  land  forces,  but  their 
patriotism  was  even  more  strikingly  embodied 
and  their  hearts  more  truly  wedded  to  the 
"Royal  Australian  Navy."  Looking  forward  to 
the  creation  of  a  full  Australian  Fleet  Unit,  the 
Commonwealth  had  already  constructed  a  bat- 
tle cruiser  (Avstralia),  4  protected  cruisers, 
3  destroyers,  2  torpedo  boats,  2  gunboats,  and  2 
training  ships;  and  while  the  colonists  took 
great  pleasure  in  tiheir  embryo  navy,  and  enjoyed 
the  consciousness  that  it  was  constantly  cruising 
in  Australian  waters  ready  to  repel  any  pos- 
sible enemy,  they  were  also  quite  emphatic  in 
promising  that,  should  war  ever  come,  the  Aus- 
tralian ships  would  be  placed  loyally  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  was  there- 
fore with  surprise  and  pain  that  the  Australians 
received  the  news  in  April  that  Mr.  Churchill, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (i.e.  Imperial  Min- 
ister of  the  Navy)  had  proposed  the  contribution 
by  the  colonies  of  ships  to  form  an  Imperial 
flying  squadron  which  would  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  Admiralty  in  times  of  peace  and 
of  war.  Japan,  as  Britain's  ally,  would  amply 
protect  Australia.  Mr.  Millen,  then  Aiutralian 
Minister  of  Defense,  seized  upon  eight  salient 
and  disagreeable  features  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
speech:  (1)  it  signalized  the  failure  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  live  up  to  the  agreement  of  1909;  (2) 
in  disregarding  that  agreement  it  destroyed  the 
basis  upon  which  Australia  had  built  up  its 
fleet  unit  at  a  cost  of  several  millions  of  pounds; 
(3)  the  statement  that  battle  cruisers  were  not 
needed  in  the  Pacific  was  inconsistent  with  the 
view  taken  by  the  Admiralty  in  1900,  when  it 
issued  a  memorandum  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  fieet  unit  in  the  Pacific,  whereof 
"the  armored  cruiser  is  an  essential  part";  (4) 
it  would  replace  a  definite  cooperative  poUcy  of 
naval  defense  in  the  Pacific  by  an  uneoSrdinated 
and  ephemeral  scheme  without  permanence  and 
without  clear  aim ;  ( 5 )  it  would  substitute  inef- 
fective and  isolated  units  for  a  powerful  joint 
Imperial  fieet  in  the  Pacific,  by  withdrawing  the 
Australian  battle  cruisers;  (6)  it  would  place  a 
new  and  unjustifiable  reliance  upon  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance;  (7)  it  ignored  those  "other 
considerations"  which  are  so  important  from  a 
wide  Imperial  point  of  view,  and  upon  which  the 
Admiralty  laid  such  stress  in  1909;  and  (8) 
without  previously  consulting  or  even  notifying 
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the  Dominions,  Mr.  Churchill  had  annonnced  a 
vital  departure  from  the  policy  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Dominion  and  Imperial  (}oTemmenta. 
While  thUB  severely  criticising  Mr.  Churchill's 
utterance,  Mr.  Millen  ardently  rushed  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Commonwealth's  policy,  and  went  on 
to  affirm  that  if,  as  Mr.  Churchill  suggested,  the 
Australian  battle  cruisers  were  incorporated  into 
an  Imperial  squadron  for  operation  in  European 
waters,  Australia  would  be  spending  two-thirds 
of  her  naval  appropriation  on  vessels  for  service 
far  away  from  Australia;  and  if  such  a  blow 
were  delivered  to  their  pride  in  their  local  navy, 
the  Australians  would  iiardly  devote  themselves 
with  such  enthusiasm  to  the  arduous  task  of 
training  recruits  for  the  navy  or  vote  with  such 
generosity  appropriations  for  naval  expenditure. 
Most  of  all  Mr.  Millen  resented  the  fickleness  of 
the  British  Government:  "Almost  before  the 
foundation  of  the  policy  inaugurated  five  years 
ago  is  laid,  we  are  urged  to  adopt  modifications 
so  radical  as  to  amount  virtually  to  abandon- 
ment. In  these  circumstances  there  is  little 
room  for  surprise  if  the  simple  faith  with  which 
Australia  accepted  the  Admiralty  as  its  guide 
on  the  former  occasion  should  now  give  place  to 
hesitancy  and  amazement  at  Mr.  Churchill's 
pronouncement.  .  .  .  Australia  is  irrevocably 
pledged,  and  will  pursue  her  determination  to  a 
consistency  in  the  policy  on  which  she  embarked 
on  the  advice  of  tiie  Imperial  Government  five 
years  ago.  She  will  not  be  deflected  from  her 
coarse  by  the  pronouncement  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  for  she  regards  the  task  she 
has  undertaken  as  vital  to  the  cause  of  Imperial 
defense  and  Imperial  union,  and  as  the  essential 
saf^uard  for  her  own  protection."  Subsequent 
declarations  of  Mr.  Millen,  on  Empire  Day  (May 
25)  and  in  June,  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
impression  that  although  Australia  was  loyal, 
she  was  determined  to  be  loyal  in  her  own  way 
— by  maintaining  her  local  navy.  It  was  while 
the  colony  and  the  mother  country  were  thus  un- 
happily in  disagreement,  that  the  war  came,  and 
with  it  an  opportunity  for  Australians  to  prove 
the  loyalty  of  their  hearts  and  the  prowess  of 
their  warships. 

Australia  is  the  War.  Frodi  the  very  first 
hint  of  the  possibility  of  a  general  European 
war,  public  opinion  in  Australia  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  situation  and  enthusiastical^  patriotic. 
As  early  as  July  31,  Mr.  Cook,  then  Premier,  de- 
clared "All  Australian  resources  are  for  the 
Empire's  preservation  and  security";  the  Mel- 
bourne Argus  made  bold  to  promise  that  "Our 
fleet  is  available  if  required";  and  the  Perth 
Daily  Netot  remarked  that  "In  time  of  grave 
danger  we  consider  the  Dominions  should  strain 
every  nerve  to  give  every  penny  and  send  every 
man  to  assist  the  Motherland.  That  was  four 
days  before  Great  Britain  engaged  in  the  War 
of  the  Nations.  When  on  August  4  war  was  at 
last  declared,  Australia  was  swept  by  an  out- 
burst of  tremendous  enthusiasm.  The  Govern- 
ment had  already  begun  to  make  plans  for  plac- 
ing an  expeditionary  force,  together  with  the 
Royal  Australian  Navy,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Empire.  Now  the  volunteering  began  for  an  ex- 
peditionary force  of  20,000,  and  the  recruits  were 
sent  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  training  camp  under 
the  charge  of  Brig.-Gen.  W.  T.  Bridges.  ITiese 
20,000  volunteers,  constituting  a  complete 
infantry  division  and  a  light  horse  brigade,  were 
not  enough  for  Australia  to  contribute  to  the 
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British  cause;  for  presently  the  Premier  an- 
nounced that  a  further  contingent  of  10,000 
would  be  sent  to  the  front.  Meanwhile  contri- 
butions came  pouring  in — several  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  subscribed,  horses  and  supplies  were 
generously  donated  by  private  individuals.  Most 
astonishing  reports  bore  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  German-Australians  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  took  the  trouble  to  be- 
come naturalized  Australian  citizens  and  pledged 
their  support  against  their  one-time  Fatherland. 
All  these  circumstances  bespoke  a  truly  remark- 
able patriotic  solidarity  in  the  Commonwealth. 
As  the  Governor-General  expressed  it,  "Australia 
speaks  with  one  voice,  and  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  other  Dominions  in  defense  of 
the  Empire."  TTie  replacement  of  a  Liberal  min- 
istry by  a  Labor  ministry  in  September  made 
little  difference  in  this  respect;  it  simply  meant 
tiiat  Laborltes  instead  of  Liberals  would  carry 
forward  the  work  of  providing  soldiers  and 
funds,  of  usins  the  public  works  to  give  relief 
to  the  industrial  depression  caused  by  the  war, 
and  of  offering  every  assistance  to  the  mother 
country.  On  questions  of  internal  policy,  how- 
ever, partisan  strife  was  continued,  and  with 
rancor,  too,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  report 
in  December  that  Joseph  Hume  Cook,  the  Liberal 
leader,  had  been  reprimanded  by  the  speaker  for 
insults  to  the  chair  during  a  debate  on  the  Com- 
monwealth Bank,  and  had  angrily  walked  out  of 
the  house  with  all  his  followers. 

Other  Everts.  On  account  of  his  feeble  health. 
Lord  Denman  was  replaced  as  Governor-General 
of  Australia  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ronald  Cranfurd 
Munro-Ferguson,  in  May,  1914.  The  new  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  was  a  Scotch  landowner,  a 
man  over  fifty  years  of  age,  a  strong  advocate 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland ;  he  had  been  active  in 
British  political  life  and  had  once  served  as 
Liberal  Whip  under  Lord  Rosebery,  but  was  en- 
tirely deficient  in  colonial  experience.  Never- 
theless his  nomination  was  well  received  and  his 
arrival  heartily  welcomed  in  Australia.  An- 
other event  worthy  of  mention  was  the  confer- 
ence at  Melbourne  late  in  March  of  the  State 
Premiers;  the  conference  unanimously  ratified 
Earl  Grey's  scheme  for  a  Dominion  House  in 
London,  rejected  a  resolution  directed  against 
the  appointment  of  governors  from  the  mother 
country,  referred  the  question  of  railway  gauges 
to  a  commission,  and  rejected  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Holman  (Premier  of  New  South  Wales)  to 
centralize  industrial  arbitration  in  the  Federal 
Arbitration  Court.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
two  events  which  cast  light  on  the  attitude  of 
Australia  toward  the  Irish  Home  Rule  question 
which  agitated  the  whole  Empire  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  On  May  4  a  monster 
meeting  at  Melbourne,  attended  by  over  25,000 
persons,  expressed  its  approval  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
policy.  On  June  25  the  Commonwealth  benate 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Irish  Home  Rule. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  some  Australians  who 
sided  with  Ulster;  but  it  was  wholly  natural 
that  the  preponderance  of  public  sentiment 
should  favor  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  the 
same  rights  of  local  self-government  which  in 
Australia  conduced  to  such  happy  results. 

For  the  local  affairs  of  the  individual  States 
which  compose  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
see  separate  articles  on  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queen  slaitd,  South  Australia,  West- 
ern Australia,  and  Tasilania.    For  detailed 
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information  regarding  tlie  part  taken  by  Aus- 
tralia in  the  great  war,  consult  tlie  article  on 
the  Wab  of  the  Kations. 

ATTSTBIA-HXXNOABT,  or  thk  Aubtbo- 
HuKOABiAN  MoNABCBT.  A  monarchy  of  central 
Europe,  consisting  of  the  Austrian'  empire,  the 
Hungarian  kingdom,  and  the  territory  of  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina.  Vienna  is  the  capital  of 
Austria,  and  Budapest  of  Hungary.  In  these 
cities  the  common  legislature  (tihe  del^ations) 
convenes  altemstely.  Vienna  is  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  sovereign. 

Abba  and  Population.  The  table  below 
shows  the  area  and  population  of  Austria  by 
erownlands,'  of  Hungary  proper  by  divisions,  of 
Croatia  and  Slavonia,  of  Bosnia,  and  of  the 
Herzegovina.  The  population  figures  for  Aus- 
tria and  the  Hungarian  kingdom  are  according 
to  the  censuses  of  Dec.  31, 1900,  and  Dec.  31,  1910. 
For  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  the  popvJation 
figures  are  according  to  the  censuses  of  April  22, 
1895,  and  Oct.  10,  1910,  and  hence  the  totals 
given  for  the  monarchy  cannot  be  quite  exact. 
As  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  were  not  an- 
nexed until  1908,  the  population  of  the  monarchy 
as  constituted  in  1900  was  45,405,267. 


Squart 
ItiUi 

Lower  Anstri*  . . .  7,664.4 
Upper    Austria    . . .      4,626.8 

Salzburg     2,761.9 

Stn'ia    8,658.4 

Carinthia    8,987.0 

Carniola     8,841,7 

Trfeet    86.8 

06n  and  Graditoa.      1,126.7 

latria     1,918.6 

Tirol    10,801.7 

Vorsriberg    1,004.6 

Bohemia     20,066.6 

Moravia    8.579.7 

Silesia     1,987.8 

Oalicia    80,807.8 

Bnkowina 4,081.4 

Dalmatia     4,954.0 

Anstrian  Empire.  115,881.9 

Rt.  bank  Dannbe.  17,201.9 
Left  bank  Danube.  12,718.9 
Between    Danube 

and  Theiss  .  . .  18,942.5 
Right  bank  Theiss.  .  12,289.2 
Between  Theiss  and 

Marcs    14,009.6 

Transylvania    22,818.1 

Finme     8.1 

Hungary     109,216.1 

Croatia  and 

Slavonia    .  . .    16,425.1 

Hung.    King...  125,641.2 

Austria  and 

Hungary  .  ..241,478.1 


Po^wtaMon 

PopvtatUm 

1900 

1910 

8,100,498 

8,581,814 

810,246 

858,006 

192,763 

214,787 

1,856,494 

1,444,167 

867,824 

396.200 

608,150 

525,995 

178,599 

229,510 

222,897 

260,721 

845,050 

403,566 

852,712 

946,618 

129,287 

145,408 

6,818,697 

6,769,648 

2,487,706 

2,822,271 

680,422 

756,949 

7,815,939 

8,025,675 

780,195 

800,098 

698,784 

645,666 

26,160,708 

28,571,984 

2,923,401 

8.084,404 

2,049.611 

2,175,924 

8,284,238 

8,769,658 

1,674,241 

1,769,681 

2,054,712 

2,141,769 

2,476.998 

2,678,867 

88,955 

49,806 

Bosnia     

Henegovina     

Civil    population. 

Military     


16,239.4 
8.628.5 


1,348,581  1,681,006 

219,511  267.038 

1,568,002  1,898,044 

22,944  33,758 


Bos.   and  Hen.   19,767.9    *  1,591.036    t  1,931,802 

Monarchy    261,241.0     46,996,303     51,890,223 

*  Census  of   April   22,    1895.     t  Census  of  Oct.    10. 
1910. 

'  The  population  according  to  vernacular  was 
returned  as  follows  at  the  1910  census,  for  Aus- 
tria and  for  Hungary  proper: 


AiMtrto 


Hungary 


Wo. 
1,903.357 
0,044,627 


Pfr 
Cent 
I0.it> 
54.50 


1,846,857 

10.70 

464,270 

2.50 

656,824 
2.048,186 

«.«0 
16.10 

■  401,412 

2.26 

Pw 

Vs.  Cent 

flennsn     9,950,266  85.58 

Magyar     10,974  .04 

Bohemian,  Mora- 
vian,    Slovak.    6,485,988  28.02 

Slovak 

Polish    4,967,984  17.77 

Ruthenian     8,618,854  12.58 

Servian    and 

Croatian    788,334  2.80 

Rumanian     275.150  0.98 

Slovene     1,252,940  4.48 

Italian    and 

Ladin    768,422  2.75 

Other  *     608.062       

Total     28,571,084       18.264,588      .... 

•  Including,  in  Austria,  foreigners,  of  whom  shout 
300,000  are  Magyars. 

The  following  figures  are  for  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia, not  includ^  above:  Croatian,  1,638,854 
(62.6  per  cent) ;  Servian,  644,955  (24.6) ;  Ger- 
man 134,078  (5.1);  Magyar,  105.948  (4.1); 
Slovak,  21,613  (0.8);  Ruthenian,  8307  (0.3); 
Rumanian,  846;  other,  67,843  (2.6).  In  1910, 
the  de  facto  population  of  the  monarchy  (ex- 
cept the  military  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzego- 
vina) was  51,356,465;  of  these,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  returned  as  German-speaking  was 
12,010,669 ;  Magyar,  10,067,092 ;  Bohemian,  Mo- 
ravian, and  Slovak,  8,475,292;  Polish,  5,019,- 
496;  Ruthenian,  3,998,872;  Croatian  and  Ser- 
vian, 6,545,531;  Slovene,  1,349,222;  Rumanian, 
3,224,755;  Italian  and  Ladin,  804,271;  other 
(including  foreigners  in  Austria  to  the  ntnnber 
of  608,062),  860,365;  total,  61,356,466. 

The  table  below  shows  the  population  (exclu- 
sive of  the  military  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
govina) according  to  the  principal  cults  in  1910: 
Roman  Catholics,  R.C.;  Greek  and  Armenim 
Catholics,  O.A.;  Orthodox  (adherents  of  the 
Eastern  Church),  Orth.;  Evangelicals  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Augs. ;  Evangelicals  of  the 
Helvetian  Confession,  Belv.;  Mohammedans, 
Moh.: 


16,888,255     18,264,588 
2,416,804       2,621,054 


R.    C. 
G.   A. 
Orth.     , 

Augs.     . 
Helv. 
Jews 
Hoh.    . 
Other 


Aiw(. 
.  .22.530,169 
. .  3,419,458 
. .  667,065 
444,307 
. .  144,379 
..    1,813,687 


Hung. 
10.888,138 
2,025,508 
2,987.168 
1,840,143 
2,621,829 
982,458 


52,869 


91,748 


Bot.-Btnt, 

484,061 

8,136 

825,418 

5,854 

488 

11,868 

612,137 

82 


Monaieht 

83,852.3«8 

5.453,102 

4,479.64« 

1,790,304 

2,766,19fi 

2,258.018 

612,181 

144.699 


19,254,559     20,886,487 


45,405,267     40,458.421 


TotsI     .28,571,934  20,886,487  1,898,044  51,856,465 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  in  1910,  male) 
numbered  14,034,022  and  females,  14,637,912; 
Hungary  proper,  0,062,935  and  9,201,698;  Croa- 
tia and  Slavonia,  1,282,398  and  1,339,566  (Hun- 
garian kingdom,  10,346,333  and  10,641,154); 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  (exclusive  of  the 
military  to  the  number  of  33,768),  994,862  and 
903,192;   total,  26,374,207  and  25,982,258. 

The  1910  census  disclosed  in  Austria  161 
towns  and  cities  with  over  10,000  inhabitants; 
there  were  seven  cities  with  over  100,000.  In 
Hungary  proper,  there  were  85  towns  and  cities 
with  over  10,000  inhabitants,  and  two  with  over 
100,000;  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  seven  towns 
and  cities  with  over  10,000.  Population  of  the  . 
larger  Austrian  towns  and  cities.  Dee.  31,  1910: 
Vienna,   2,031,498;    Prague,   223,741;    Lemberg, 
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206.113;  Triest,  160,993  (with  district,  220,610) ; 
Cracow,  154,141  (iacluding  2265  inlia.l>itants  of 
PlaazAw,  annexed  in  1912);  Graz,  161,781; 
BrOim,  125,737;  Czernowitz,  87,113;  Pilsen,  80,- 
445;  Kdnigliche  Weinberge  (Vinohrady  Krft- 
lovak«),  77,120;  Zickow,  72,173;  Fola,  68,662; 
Linz,  67,617;  Frzemysl,  64,078;  Innsbruck,  63,- 
194;  Smicfaow,  61,791;  Budweis,  44,638;  Kolo- 
mcA,  42,678;  Laibach,  41,727;  AuBslg  (Urtinad 
lAbem),  39,301;  M&hrisch  Ostrau,  36,764;  Tar- 
n6w,  36,731;  Reichenberg,  36,360;  Salzburg,  36,- 
188;  Drobobycz,  34,665;  Taraopol,  33,871; 
Stanislau,  33,328;  Wiener-Keuatadt,  32,874; 
Proaanitz,  31,462;  G«rz,  30,996;  Stljj,  30,896; 
Troppau,  30,762;  Trient,  30,049;  Gablonz  an  der 
Neisae,  29,621;  Klagenfurt,  28,911;  Marburg, 
27,994;  TepIitz-SchOnau,  26,777;  Eger,  26,619; 
Iglau,  26,914;  Brttx,  26,677;  Neusandez,  26,004. 
Population  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of 
Hungary  (including  Croatia  and  Slayonia),  Dec. 
31,  1910:  Budapest,  880,371;  Szeged,  118,328; 
Szabadka  (Maria-Xheresiopel),  04,610;  Debre- 
cz«i,  92,729;  ZAgrftb  (Agvam),  79,038;  Pozsony, 
(Pressburg),  78,223;  TemesvOr,  72,666;  Kecske- 
met, 66,834;  Nagy-VArad  (Grosswardein),  64,- 
169;  Arad,  63,166;  H6dmezfi-Vft8&rhely,  62,446i 
KoIozsTlr  (Kiausenburg) ,  60,808;  Ujpest  (Neu- 
pest),  66,197;  Miskolcz,  51,469;  Ptes  (Fllnf- 
kirchen),  49,822;  Fiume,  49,806;  UyOr  (Raab), 
44,300;  Kassa  (Kaschau),  44,211;  Brass6 
(Kronstadt),  41,066;  Nylregyh&za,  38,198;  Szek- 
esfehfrr&r  (Stuhlweissenburg),  36,626;  Kis- 
kunf«legyh&za,  34,924;  MakO,  34,918;  Szatmar- 
Naneti,  34,892;  CzeglM,  33,942;  Bopron  (Oeden- 
bnrg),  33,932;  U]Tid6k  (Neusatz),  33,690; 
Kagyszeben  (Hermannstadt),  33,489;  Szentes, 
31,593;  E8z«k  (Esseg,  Usjek),  31,388;  Szomba- 
thely  (Steinamanger),  30,947;  Zombor,  30,603; 
Jiazbereny,  28,675;  Zenta,  29,666;  Szolnok,  28,- 
778;  NagykSrOs,  28,676;  Hajdub68zUrm€ny,  28,- 
159;  Eger  (Eriau),  28,062;  Versecz  (Wer- 
•chete),  27,370;  Nagykikinda,  26,795;  Nagy- 
beeakerek,  26,006;  MezOtUr,  25,836;  Maros- 
Viairhely,  26,617.  Sarajevo,  the  chief  town  of 
Bosnia,  had,  in  1010,  51,919  inhabitants,  and 
Uostar,  in  tiie  Herzegovina,  16,392. 

The  movement  of  tiie  population  is  reported 
as  follows  (births  and  deaths  each  including 
stiUbirths) : 


Marriagu 


Birtlu 


Deatlu 


Aaitrik    1910     214,970         928,645  602,046 


1911  217,878 

HuctTT    1910  179.537 

1911  198,482 

1912  182,273 
Banu-Hu-i.  ..1910  20,651 

1911  20,763 

1912  16,828 


898,702 


628,305 


768,566  506,856 

747,916  589,645 

782,231  608,062 

77,348  62,010 

76,911  49,840 

82,142  48,564 


Bate  per  thousand  inhabitants  of  marriages 
(M),  Uving  births  (B),  total  deaths  (D),  and 
stillbirths   (8): 
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(148,638);  in  1911,  160,761  (90,134);  in  1912, 
246,300   (131,227). 

Education.  Elementary  instruction  in  both 
Austria  and  Hungary  is  free  and  compulsory. 
At  the  end  of  1910  and  1911  respectively,  elemen- 
tary schools  numbered  23,847  (including  1208 
private  schools)  and  24,226  (1261);  teachers, 
108,006  and  110,607;  pupils,  4,620,138  and  4,- 
633,734;  children  of  school  age,  4,618,870  and 
4,885,604;  training  colleges,  142  and  148.  In 
1011,  elementary  schools  in  which  German  was 
the  language  used  numbered  9180;  Czech,  6033; 
other  Slav  languages,  7809;  Italian,  738;  Ku- 
manian,  179;  Magyar,  5;  other  languages,  4; 
more  than  one  language,  278.  In  1913  there 
were  343  gymnasia,  with  108,838  students,  and 
148  realschulen,  with  49,161.  Besides  many 
technical,  professional,  and  special  schools,  there 
are  8  government  technical  high  schools.  In 
the  winter  semester  of  1913-14,  teachers  and 
students  respectively  at  these  technical  high 
schools  were  as  follows:  Vienna,  183  and  3177; 
Graz,  64  and  817;  Prague  (German),  86  and 
900;  Prague  (Bohemian),  151  and  2817;  BrUnn 
(German),  102  and  924;  BrOnn  (Bohemian), 
73  and  569 ;  Lemberg,  98  and  1791 ;  Vienna  agri- 
cultural high  school,  86  and  1136.  There  are  8 
universities  maintained  by  the  State;  teach- 
ers and  students  in  the  winter  semester  of  1913- 
14:  Vienna  (German),  666  and  10,310;  Prague 
(German),  225  and  2282;  Prague  (Bohemian), 
249  and  4713;  Graz  (German),  199  and  2203; 
Cracow  (Polish),  195  and  3344;  Lemberg  (Pol- 
ish), 186  and  5871;  Innsbruck  (German),  139 
and  1480;  Czernowitz  (German),  61  and  1194. 
Of  the  total  universi^  students,  2701  were 
women. 

In  Hungary,  the  elementary  schools,  gram- 
mar schools,  and  repetition  courses  comprise  the 
"primary"  schools.  These  schools  in  1012  num- 
bered 19,521,  with  49,160  teachers  and  2,969,- 
444  pupils.  The  ^umber  of  children  of  school 
age  was  3,648,366.  There  were  06  training  col- 
leges, with  1229  teachers  and  10,340  students. 
Gymnasia  in  1012  numbered  102,  with  371 
teachers  and  66,863  students;  realschulen,  43, 
with  1044  teachers  and  14,938  students.  There 
are  many  special  and  professional  institutions. 
Five  universities  are  maintained  by  the  State: 
Budapest,  with  412  teachers  and  6962  students 
in  1912;  Zftgr&b  (Agram),  97  and  1096;  Kolozs- 
v&r  (Kiausenburg),  137  and  2167;  and  founded 
in  1912,  Pozsony  (Pressburg)  and  Debree- 
zen. 

AOBICULTUBE.  Auatria-Himgary  ia  one  of  the 
leading  agricultural  countries  of  Europe.  Its 
crops  include  all  the  common  European  products 
and  various  subtropical  fruits  and  plants.  The 
distribution  of  land  in  1910  is  stated  as  follows^ 
in  hectares: 
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...1900 

8.29 

87.45 

25.49 

1.07 

1905 

7.85 

88.96 

25.22 

0.89 

1910 

7.69 

82.63 

21.27 

0.82 

1911 

7.61 

81.45 

21.99 

0.72 

Huncur     . 

...1906 

8.5 

86.1 

28.1 

0.7 

1910 

8.6 

86.7 

28.6 

0.8 

1911 

9.2 

85.0 

26.1 

0.7 

Emigration  of  Austro-Hungarian  subjects  in 
1908,  101,276  (of  whom  62,214  from  Austria) ; 
ia  1900,  272,266    (143,632);    in   1910,  278,240 


Aiutria  ffutifary 

P*r  Ptr 

Ha.          enU  Ha,  e*nt 

Arable  Und 10,641,996     85.87  18,916,061  42.82 

Qardent    877,965        1.26  427,492  1.32 

Vineyard*     228,077       0.74  809,618  0.9fr 

Headowa    )     8,191,686  9.82 

Pastures,    eU...)    7,171,779     28.90  8,977,022  12.24 

Woodland     9,788,080     82.63  8,906,506  27.41 

Lakea,  manh,  etc.        106,024       0.85  66,254  0.20 
Unprodnetiv*  (un- 

Uzed)      1,692,872       5.68  1,701.604  6.24 

Total     80.000,793  100.00  82.496.487  100.00 
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.  The  leading  products  include  cereals,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  fruits,  flax, 
hops  (in  Bohemia);  tobacco  (especially  in  Hun- 
gary, and  ha}[.  Area  (in  hectares)  and  yield 
(in  metric  quintals)  of  some  of  the  important 
crops: 
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CouuEBCE.  The  tables  below  show,  in  thou- 
sands of  kronen,  the  trade  of  the  common  cub- 
toms  territory.  Imports  of  merchandise  for 
home  consumption,  of  total  merchandise,  of  coin 
and  bullion,  and  tiie  total  imports: 


Heetaru 


191»-ia 
Aoatria: 
Wheat  1,212,802 
8.  Beeta  264,689 
Rye  4,886,426 
Barley  1,092,181 
Oato  1,904,718 
Com  285,681 

S.  Beeta     264,689 

Hungary  proper: 

Wheat     8,116,962 

1,079,904 

1,168,446 

1,166,967 

2,918.767 

8.  Beeta     182,088 

Croatia-SlaTonia : 

Wheat     

Bye         

Barley     


1911-14 


Quintaii 
1»1»-1S        1918-14 


Bye 
Barley 
Oata 
Corn 


4,718,781 


8,489,724 
1,117,206 
1,128,789 
1,074,629 


800,000 
66,000 
62,800 


16,227,647 
68,629.875 
98,461,&&0 
17,501,568 
26,778,770 
8,879,656 
68,629,877 

41,190,287 
18,278,594 
17,880,022 
14,487.080 
46.248,082 
47,788,877 


84,661,210 


84,139,144 
12,117,271 
14,619,447 
18,146,071 


1902 
1907 
1911 
1912 


Mdt:  Horn* 
Contump. 
1,720,885 
2,601,974 
8,191,711 
8,656,797 


Total 

1,770,281 
2,687,147 
8,275,208 
8,669,882 


Coin  and 
Bullion 
166,084 
48,889 
41,414 
19,827 


Total 
Imports 
1,986.815 
2,630,086 
8,816,622 
8,689,709 


Exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  of  total 
merchandise,  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  the  total 
exports,  in  thousands  of  kronen: 


Live  stock  has  been  reported  as  follows,  in 
Austria  (1910),  in  Hungary  (1011),  and  in  Bos- 
nia and  the  Herzegovina  (1011):  horses,  1,- 
802,848,  2,360,047,  and  221,081;  cattle,  0,160,- 
000,  7,318,088,  and  1,300,922;  sheep,  2,428,101, 
8,647,042,  and  2,400,422;  goate,  1,266,778,  426,- 
075,  and  1,303,068;  swine,  6,432,060,  7,678,690, 
and  627,271.  Live  stock  as  reported  for  Hun- 
gary in  1913:  horses,  2,005,019;  mules  and  asses, 
17,062;  cattle,  6,206,867  (including  161,683  buf- 
faloes);  sheep,  6,659,858;  goats,  268,986;  swine, 
6,824,667. 

MiNiNo  AND  Metals.  In  Austria,  the  total 
reported  value  of  mining  products  (exclusive  of 
salt,  petroleum,  etc.)  increased  from  317,833,- 
337  kronen  in  1008  to  320,107,305  in  1911  and 
362,545,631  in  1912;  furnace  products  increased 
in  value  from  136,920,722  kronen  in  1908  to 
165,660,112  in  1011  and  179,212,612  in  1912. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  more  important 
minerals  produced  in  1912  were  as  follows:  coal, 
16,707,890  metric  tons,  162,600,468  kronen;  lig- 
nite, 26,283,600  tons,  141,046,962  kr.;  iron  ore, 
2,026,686  tons,  27,364,908  kr.;  lead  ore,  27,052, 
tons,  6,567,043  kr  ;  silver  ore,  21,704  tons,  4,- 
076,705  kr.;  sine  ore,  34,675  tons,  2,887,266  kr.; 
mercury  ore,  117,780  tons,  2,882,630  kr.;  graph- 
ite, 45,375  tons,  1,860,998  kr.;  copper  ore,  17- 
354  tons,  1,668,526  kr.;  gold  ore,  603,840  kr. 
The  metal  production  in  1012  included:  raw 
iron,  1,750,851  metric  tons,  valued  at  143,803,- 
646  kr.;  zinc,  17,298  tons,  10,665,560  kr.;  lead, 
10,003  tons,  0,621,889  kr.;  silver,  40,355  kilos, 
4,005,366  kr.;  copper  3057  tons,  4,613,740  kr.; 
mercury,  763  tons,  3,072,012  kr.;  gold,  204  kilos, 
662,776  kr.  The  output  of  petroleum  (and  ozo- 
cerite) in  Galicia  declined  from  2,088,467  metric 
tons  in  1909  to  1,768,189  in  1010  and  1,489,782 
in  1011  (1,487,842  tons  petroleum,  1940  tons 
ozocerite) ;  the  1011  output  was  valued  at  46,- 
004,303  kr.  for  petroleum  and  2,614,472  kr.  for 
ozocerite. 

In  Hungary  the  value  of  the  coal  output  in 
1011  was  15,481,000  kr.,  and  in  1012,  16,904,000 
kr.;  lignite,  77,200,000  and  80,697,000;  iron  ore, 
13,334,000  and  15,379,000;  raw  iron,  43,848,000 
and  46,447,000;  silver.  007,000  and  1,023,000; 
gold,  10,460,000  and  0,354,000. 


1902 
1907 
1911 
1912 


Domweie 

Uin. 
1,918,598 
2,467,286 
2,404,304 
2,788,856 


fotai 
Mdt*. 

1,999,896 
2,668,086 
2,582,660 
2,926,666 


BuOum 

82,007 

79,456 

182,916 

178,420 


Total 
Bxrort* 
2,081,403 
2,737,541 
2,715.475 
8,105,085 


2,100,000 
628,000 
422,400 


The  more  important  imports  of  merchandise 
for  consumption  in  1912  and  1913  respectively 
were  valued  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  kronen: 
raw  cotton,  329,786  and  336,067;  wool,  161,071 
and  141,478;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  220,906  and  262,- 
827;  coffee,  102,020  and  93,390;  corn,  105,682 
and  83,806;  tobacco,  61,987  and  46,660;  eggs, 
66,574  and  68,518;  rice,  28,351  and  36,242;  hides 
and  skins,  102,254  and  116,671;  silk  and  its 
manufactures,  123,144  and  114,408;  flax,  honp, 
and  jute,  89,035  and  65,010;  machinery,  100,- 
309  and  80,837.  Leading  exports  of  domestic 
produce  in  1912  and  1913  respectively,  in  thou- 
sands of  kronen:  sugar,  264,076  and  202,880; 
sawn  timber,  164,036  and  167,004;  eggs,  144,- 
152  and  137,372;  rough  timber,  02,073  and  90,- 
399;  lignite,  78,508  and  76,426;  glass  and  glass- 
ware, 77,716  and  88,204;  leather  gloves  and 
shoes,  54,060  and  60,628;  malt.  66,143  and  56,- 
697;  woolen  goods,  70,001  and  64,809;  cattle, 
36,467  and  44,122;  hops,  49,697  and  38,826; 
beer  (in  casks),  16,262  and  18,817;  horses,  32,- 
206  and  15,489;  bed  feathers,  19,138  and  19,- 
098;  fowl,  16,177  and  16,960. 

In  1912,  in  the  special  trade,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  raw  materials  were  valued  at  2,006,- 
124,000  and  961,320,000  kronen  respectively;  par- 
tially manufactured  materials,  674,865,000  and 
611,130,000;  manufactures,  076,808,000  and  1,- 
261,405,000;  total,  3,556,707,000  and  2,733,866. 

The  special  trade  in  merchandise  by  principal 
countries,  in  thousands  of  kronen: 

ImpoTtM  Export* 

1911  1911              1911  1919 

Germany     ...1,268,204  1,405,604  967,974  1,114,145 

United    SUtea    288,760  848,675  68,462  68,887 

U.     Kingdom.     229,448  245,362  216,279  267,873 

RuMia     209,215  228,811  96,819  91,328 

British     India    219,739  199,314  51,674  68,484 

Italy     141,629  161,662  222,133  239,399 

France    112,417  119,800  74,955  84,270 

Rumania     ...       78,150  102,144  128,974  184,418 

Switzerland    .       85,336  91,120  112,096  117,287 

Brazil 76,876  80,010  11,698  13,812 

Turkey    60,350  78,198  126,461  181,642 

Belgium    50,217  66,466  22,128  26,186 

Argentina     . .       80,709  47,110  17,877  21,974 

Servia     42,612  40,771  37,866  40,848 

Total  incind- 

ing  other.3,191,711  8,656,797  2,404,804  2,788,855 

Shifpuio.  Vessels  ottered  at  Austrian  sea- 
ports in   1011,   167,483,  of  24,836,706   tons;   in 
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1912,  187,113,  of  25,666,314  tona  (of  whieh  164,- 
747,  of  23,730,684  tons,  Auatro-Hungarian). 
Veaaels  cleared  at  Auatrian  seaports  in  1011, 
167,200  of  24,887,721  tone;  in  1012,  167,122,  of 
25,569,882  tons  (of  which  164,787,  of  23,741,- 
146  tons,  Aiistro-Hungarian) .  Vessels  entered  at 
Hungarian  (including  Croatian)  ports  in  1011, 
25,021,  of  3,816,463  tons;  cleared,  24,081,  of  3,- 
802,816  tons. 

CJoiiiinnicATioNB.  The  length  of  railway  in 
operation  in  the  Monarchy,  as  reported  for  Jan. 
1,  1913,  was  47,037  kilometers  (29,226  miles). 
Of  the  total,  23,200  km.  were  in  Austria,  21,- 
881  in  Hungary,  and  1060  in  Bosnia  and  the 
HerzegoTina.  About  seven-tenths  of  the  Aus- 
trian lines  and  about  four-fifths  of  the  Hun- 
garian are  owned  and  operated  by  the  State. 

The  length  of  telegraph  line  in  Austria  at  the 
end  of  1011  was  47,076  km.,  with  237,847  km.  of 
wire  and  7030  ofBces;  thereof  40,677  km.  of  line, 
40,677  km.  of  wire,  and  4680  offices  belonged  to 
the  SUte.  In  1012,  Hungary  had  26,202  km.  of 
telegraph  line,  153,803  km.  of  wire,  and  4766  of- 
fices. The  length  of  telegraph  line  reported  for 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  is  3260  km.,  and  of 
wire  7526  km.,  the  number  of  offices  being  180. 
Reported  length  of  telephone  wire  in  Austria  in 
1911,  411,885  km.;  in  Hungry,  344,633  km.;  in 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  1104  km.  Post 
oiBces  in  Austria  in  1011,  9666;  in  Hungary, 
6489;  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  186;  in 
addition,  there  were  36  Austro-Hungarian  post 
offices  in  foreign  territory. 

Finance.  "Die  monetary  unit  is  the  krone, 
whose  par  value  is  20.263  cents.  The  cost  of 
administering  the  common  affairs  of  the  mon- 
archy is  borne  by  the  Government  of  Austria 
and  by  the  Government  of  Hungary  in  a  propor- 
tion agreed  to  by  their  parliaments  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  sovereign.  The  agreement  renewed 
for  ten  years  in  1907  provides  that  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  common  customs  be  applied  to  the 
common  expenditure,  and  the  remaining  expendi- 
tnre  be  satisfied  by  Austria  in  the  proportion  of 
63.6  per  cent  and  by  Hungary  36.4  per  cent. 
In  1909  the  expenditure  of  the  monarchy  was 
643,578,124  kronen  (440,391,996  ordinary  and 
203,186,128  extraordinary) ;  in  1910,  673,750,039 
kr.  (461,617,783  and  122,132,254).  Net  cus- 
toms revenue  in  1009,  197,079,736;  in  1910,  228,- 
451,954.  Contribution  of  Austria  in  1000,  283,- 
400,676  kr.;  in  1910,  219,600,773.  Contributions 
of  Hmigary  in  1909,  162,107,814  kr.;  in  1910, 
125,688,612.  The  budget  for  1913  showed  es- 
timated ordinary  expenditure  of  497,960,169  kr.; 
extraordinary,  90,424,819;  total,  594,374,088. 
The  total  estimated  expenditure  for  1913  was 
divided  aa  follows:  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
18,854,716  kr.;  finance,  5,143,963;  board  of  con- 
trol, 363,540;  army,  426,765,669;  navy,  144,167,- 
210. 

In  Austria,  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1010 
amounted  to  2,806,491,063  kr.;  in  1911,  3,003,- 
034,359  and  3,006,163,122.  Estimated  revenue 
for  1913,  3,137,481,639  kr.  (2,943,804,420  kr.  or- 
dinary and  193,677,110  kr.  extraordinary) ;  es- 
timated expenditure,  3,137,202,566  kr.  (2,700,- 
063,052  kr.  ordinary  and  338,139,514  kr.  extraor- 
dinary). Tlie  larger  estimated  expenditures  in- 
cluded: railways,  696,966,220  kr.  ordinary  and 
143,760,000  kr.  extraordinary;  public  debt,  600,- 
881,469  and  641,167. 

In  Hungary,  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1010 
amounted  to  2,074,548,000  kr.  and  1,901,666,000 
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kr.  respectively;  in  1911,  1,830,779,496  and  1,768,- 
348,645.  Estimated  revenue  for  1913,  2,072,809,- 
031  kr.  (1,834,299,166  kr.  ordinary  and  238,600,- 
876  kr.  extraordinary)  ;  estimated  expenditure, 
2,072,764,106  kr.  (1,721,781,426  kr.  ordinary), 
106,928,030  transitory,  and  244,043,840  for  sink- 
ing fund.  The  larger  items  of  estimated  expen- 
diture included:  ministry  of  commerce,  484,472,- 
250  kr.;  finance,  273,822,068;  Hungarian  publie 
debt,  226,137,306. 

In  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  the  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1911  were  79,129,- 
476  kr.  and  70,636,716  kr.  respectively. 

No  debts  are  contracted  by  the  monarchy,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  under  which  the  Un- 
ion was  effected  in  1867.  The  total  general  debt, 
contracted  before  that  time,  amounted  on  Jan. 
1,  1913,  to  5,168,396,373  kr.,  of  which  6,130,- 
183,768  kr.  formed  the  consolidated  debt.  On 
the  same  date,  the  Austrian  debt  was  7,312,763,- 
129  kr.,  of  which  6,966,111,048  kr.  formed  the 
consolidated  debt.  The  Hungarian  debt  in  1911 
stood  at  6,390,863,683  kr. 

Abut.  Austria-Hungary  maintains  a  common 
army,  whose  composition  is  affected  naturally 
by  tjie  existence  of  the  dual  monarchy,  although 
in  time  of  war  it  is  organized  to  act  as  a  com- 
mon force.  As  in  other  countries  of  Europe  en- 
gaged in  the  ^eat  European  war,  the  strength 
and  organization  of  the  army  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary underwent  considerable  change  and  expan- 
sion in  1914.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  peace  establishment  had  been  estimated 
at  426,000  men  and  the  war  basis  2,300,000  men. 
The  army  bill  of  1912  served  to  add  about  46,000 
men  by  1017  under  normal  conditions.  Duke 
Franz  Ferdinand,  who  was  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  was  assassinated  on  June  28,  1014, 
after  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  forces.  At  the  beginning  of 
1914  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  comprised  16 
army  corps  of  33  infantry  divisions  and  76  bri- 
gades. Iliere  were  eight  cavalry  divisions  and 
m  addition  eight  Austrian  landwehr  divisions, 
eight  Hungarian  infantry  divisions,  and  two 
Hungarian  cavalry  landwehr  divisions.  At  this 
time  the  exact  peace  strength  was  not  available, 
and  naturally  there  were  no  figures  for  the  army 
as  augmented  on  mobilization.  It  was  estimated 
tJiat  20  corps  and  10  cavalry  divisions  could  be 
put  into  the  field.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
an  authoritative  statement  was  published  on  the 
disposition  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  by 
corps  and  was  as  follows: 

The  first  army  corps,  with  one  cavalry  di- 
vision, at  Cracow;  second  army  corps,  with  one 
cavalry  division,  at  Vienna;  third  army  corps 
at  Graz;  fourth  army  corps,  with  one  cavalry 
division,  at  Budapest;  fifth  army  corps,  witb 
one  cavalry  division,  at  Pressburg;  sixth  army 
corps  at  Kraschau;  seventh  army  corps,  and 
one  cavalry  division,  at  Temesvar ;  eighth  army 
corps  at  Prague;  ninth  army  corps  at  Leit- 
meritz;  tenth  army  corps,  with  one  cavalry  di- 
vision, at  Przemysl;  eleventh  army  corps,  with 
two  cavalry  divisions,  at  Lemberg;  twelfth 
army  corps  at  Hermanstadt;  thirteenth  army 
corps  at  Agram;  fourteenth  army  corps  at 
Innsbruck;  fifteenth  army  corps  at  Sarajevo; 
sixteenth  army  corps  at  Ragusa.  To  these 
must  be  added  eight  Austrian  Landwehr  in- 
fantry divisions,  eight  Hungarian  Iiandwehr  in- 
fantry divisions,  and  three  Hungarian  Land- 
wehr cavalry  divisions. 
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On  the  Servian  and  Montenegro  frontiers  from 
east  to  west  were  the  following  army  corps: 
the  twelfth  (Hermanstadt),  the  seventh  (Te- 
mesvar),  the  thirteenth  (Agram),  and  in  addi- 
tion in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia  are 
the  fifteenth  army  corps  (Serajevo)  and  the 
sixteenth  (Bagusa).  Behind  these,  bietween  the 
seventh  and  thirteenth  army  corps,  was  the 
fourth  army  corps   (Budapest). 

Of  military  importance  also  was  the  Danube 
Flotilla,  which  consisted  of  monitors  and  patrol 
boats.  The  monitors  were  the  Temea  and  the 
Bodrop,  built  in  1904,  each  with  an  armament 
2  12  cm.  q.  f.  gtms,  1  12  cm.  howitzer,  and  2  8 
mm.  machme  guns.  The  Sza/mot  and  tiie  K6rii», 
built  in  1892,  each  armed  with  2  12  cm.  q.  f. 
guns,  2  7  cm.  q.  f.  guns,  and  2  8  mm.  machine 
guns.  The  Maroa  and  the  Leitha,  built  in  1871, 
each  armed  with  1  12  cm.  q.  f.  gun,  2  47  mm. 
mitrailleuses,  and  1  8  mm.  machine  gun.  These 
monitors  had  a  complement  of  about  3  officers 
and  70  men,  and  were  armored.  The  guns  had 
a  range  of  S  kilometers  and  the  machine  g^uns 
were  lor  close  fighting.  To  these  6  monitors 
must  be  added  7  patrol  (motor)  boats,  each 
armed  with  1  machine  gun.  This  fiotilla  was 
especially  built  for  service  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Servia. 

In  1913  it  was  announced  that  two  new  land- 
wehr  regiments  of  lancers  were  to  be  raised  and 
the  establishments  of  the  additional  cavalry  were 
to  be  increased.  A  bayonet  for  dismounted  ac- 
tion was  to  be  given  the  cavalry,  and  additional 
cyclist  companies  were  to  be  raised,  one  com- 
pany to  be  given  to  each  cavalry  division  in 
case  of  war.  In  times  of  peace  the  cavalrv  in 
the  Austro-Himgarian  army  served  for  three 
years  with  the  colors,  as  in  the  Qerman  army. 
Austria-Eimgary  had  profited  by  the  artillery 
practice  against  aeroplanes,  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  1913,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  artil- 
lery officers  that  the  common  shell  would  prove 
more  effective  owing  to  the  sharp-edged  splin- 
ters and  the  greater  moral  effect,  and  the  effect 
of  detonation.  It  was  proposed  to  add  two  am- 
munition wagons  with  four  guns  to  the  field 
batteries  in  peace,  and  increase  the  strength  of 
the  field  artillery  regiments  from  6  batteries  to 
6  with  a  substuitial  increase  of  the  mountain 
artillery.  The  heavy  artillery  of  the  field  army 
was  modernized  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
howitzer,  the  old  form  of  which  had  been  issued 
from  1899  to  1911,  and  this  weapon  was  in  ef- 
fective use.  While  progress  in  the  development 
of  the  artillery  was  slow,  yet  many  trials  of 
heavy  and  light  field  howitzers  had  been  made, 
both  on  the  march  and  at  maneuvers,  as  well  as 
in  target  practice.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  the  chief  developments  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  army  had  been  towards  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  air  craft  and  providing  a 
large  increase  in  machine  guns.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  military  observers  that  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Austrian  army  was  slow  and  that 
the  forces  were  not  put  into  the  field  as  rapidly 
as  they  should  have  been. 

Navt.  Number  and  displacement  of  warships 
of  1600  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of 
60  or  more  tons,  built  and  building,  July  1, 
1914:  dreadnoughts  (battleships  having  a  main 
battery  of  all  Dig  guns,  that  is,  II  or  more 
inches  in  calibre) :  built  three,  of  60,030  tons, 
building  four,  of  93,510  tons.  Predreadnoughts 
(battlMhips  of  about  10,000  or  more  tons  dis- 
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placement  whose  main  batteries  are  of  more 
than  one  calibre) :  built  six,  of  74,613  tons: 
building,  none.  Coast-defense  vessels  (includ- 
ing smaller  battleships  and  monitors)  :■  built 
six,  of  41,700  tons;  buildin|;,  none.  Battle 
cruisers,  none  built  or  building.  Armored 
cruisers:  built  two,  of  13,380  tons;  building, 
none.  Cruisers  (unaitnored  warships  of  1800  or 
more  tons) :  built  five,  of  13,816  tons;  building 
five,  of  21,216  tons.  Torpedo-boat  destroyers: 
built  18,  of  0460  tons;  building,  none.  Torpedo 
boats:  built  39.  of  6852  tons;  building  24,  of 
5886  tons.  Submarines:  built  six,  of  1686  terns; 
building  six,  of  6370  tons.  Total  tonnage: 
built,  221,626;  building,  126,982.  Austria-Hun- 
gary stands  eighth  among  the  nations  in  amount 
of  warship  tonnage  completed  and  also  in  the 
aggregate  of  tonnage  built  and  building.  In  the 
figures  given  above,  certain  vessels  are  not  in- 
eluded,  viz.:  ships  over  20  years  old  from  date 
of  launch  unless  reconstructed  and  rearmed 
within  five  years;  torpedo  craft  over  15  years 
old;  transports,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo- 
depot  ships,  and  other  auxiliaries;  vessels  not 
actually  begun  or  ordered,  although  authorized. 
The  following  are  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  V^r^bua  Unitia,  one  of  the  three  dread- 
noughts: designed  speed,  21  knots;  displacement, 
20,010  tons;  length  between  perpendiculars,  492 
feet;  beam,  89  feet;  draft,  26  feet;  complement, 
1000;  main  battery,  12  12-inch  guns;  torpedo 
tubes,  four;  maximum  thickness  of  armor  belt, 
11  inches;  launched,  June,  1911;  completed, 
September,  1912.  See  Battlkshifs;  Natal 
Pboobess;  and  Was  or  the  Nations. 

Government.  The  administration  of  the  mon- 
archy as  a  whole  is  directed  by  the  Emperor- 
Kin^,  acting  through  three  ministries  (foreign 
affairs,  finance,  and  war),  who  are  responsible 
to  the  two  delegations.  These  bodies,  consisting 
of  60  members  each,  are  elected  by  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  parliaments  respectively;  they 
annually  convene,  alternately  at  Vienna  and 
Budapest.  They  examine  the  requirements  of 
the  common  services  of  the  monarchy  and  ad- 
vise the  parliaments  as  to  necessary  appropria- 
tions. The  common  government  deals  with 
finance  relating  to  the  monarchy  as  a  whole, 
foreign  affairs,  the  diplomatic,  postal,  and  tele- 
graphic services,  and  certain  State  monopolies. 
Austria  and  Hung^ary  have  each  a  representa- 
tive parliament  of  two  houses  and  a  responsible 
ministry.  Each  of  the  Austrian  crownlands  and 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  separate  diets.  Bos- 
nia and  the  Herzegovina  are  administered  under 
the  (common)  minister  of  finance. 

The  sovereign  in  1914  was  Franz  Joseph  I, 
who  was  born  Aug.  18,  1830.  He  became  Em- 
peror of  Austria  Dec.  2,  1848,  and  King  of  Hun- 
gary June  8,  1867.  The  heir  presumptive, 
Franz  Ferdinand,  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  was 
assassinated  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  June  28, 
1914.  The  new  heir  presumptive,  son  of  the 
late  Archduke  Otho  Franz  Joseph  and  nephew 
of  the  Emperor,  is  Archduke  Karl  Franz  Joseph, 
born  Aug.  17,  1887. 

The  common  ministry  in  1914:  Premier  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Stephan  (Baron) 
Burian  von  Rajecz  (appointed  January,  1916); 
finance.  Dr.  Leon  (Bitter)  von  Bilinski  (ap- 
pointed February,  1912)  ;  war,  Gen.  Alexander 
(Bitter)  von  Krobatin  (appointed  December, 
1912).  The  nav^  department  constitutes  a  sec- 
tion of  the  ministry  of  war;  the  oommandaat 
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in    1914   aa   Admiral   Anton   Ha(|k    (appointed 
February,  1913). 

The  Austrian  miniBtey  in  1814  (formed  Nov. 
3,  1911):  Premier,  Karl  (C!ount)  StUrgkh; 
Miniator  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Karl  (Baron) 
Heinold  von  Udynski;  worship  and  public  in- 
Btruetion,  Dr.  Max  (Ritter)  von  Hussarek  von 
Heinlein;  finance,  Aug.  (Baron)  Engel  de  Main- 
felden;  commerce,  Dr.  Rudolf  Schuster  (£dler) 
von  Bonnott;  railways,  Dr.  Zdenko  (Baron)  von 
Forster;  agriculture,  Dr.  Franz  Zenker;  national 
defense,  C^.  Frie^ich  (Baron)  von  (3eorgi; 
public  works,  Ottokar  Tmka;  justice.  Dr.  Viktor 
(Ritter)  von  Hochenburgerj  without  portfolio. 
Dr.  Ladislaa  von  Dlugosz. 

The  Hungarian  ministry  in  1914:  Premier 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Stepan  (Count) 
Tisza;  Minister  of  Finance,  Jftnos  Teleszky; 
commerce,  Jftnos  (Baron)  Harkftnyi;  agricul- 
ture, E.  (Baron)  Ghyllfinyi  de  Loz  es  Bernyeze; 
public  instruction  and  worship.  Dr.  Jankovich 
de  Jeszanicze;  justice.  Dr.  Eugen  de  Balogh; 
national    defense,    Lieut-Field-Marahal    Samud 

(Baron)   Hazai;  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Sla- 
v<mia.    Dr.    Theodor     (Count)    PejAcsevich    de 

Borosjend  6a  Szeged. 

HiSTOBT 

Thk  Atjstbian  Reichsbat.  In  the  lower 
chamber  or  Abgeordnetenhaui  of  the  Austrian 
Reicktrat  parliamentary  activities  were  made 
practically  impossible  by  the  disorderly  and  ob- 
structionist tactics  of  the  Opposition,  llie  Ger- 
man, Polish,  Socialist,  and  Italian  deputies,  and 
most  of  the  Czechs,  for  ordinary  purposes  would 
have  formed  a  working  majority  and  might  have 
been  able  to  proceed  in  a  business-like  manner; 
but  the  radical  minority  of  the  Czechs,  the 
Ruthenes,  and  the  representatives  of  the  south- 
em  Slavs,  acting  under  the  stimulus  of  an  in- 
tense nationalism,  were  willing  and  able  to  set 
at  nought  the  desires  of  the  majority.  At  the 
end  of  December,  1013,  the  Ruthenians,  who  had 
been  most  troublesome,  consented  for  a  time  to 
abandon  their  obstruction  in  order  that  a  few 
important  bills  might  be  considered.  A  bill  was 
passed  to  raise  the  exemption  on  the  income  tax 
from  1200  kronen  ($240)  to  1600  kronen  ($330). 
This  reform  was  at  first  rejected  by  the  upper 
chamber  or  Herrenhaus,  and  a  deadlock  between 
the  two  houses  of  the  Reieharat  seemed  inevi- 
table. On  Jan.  13,  1914,  however,  a  joint  con- 
ference of  both  houses  was  held,  with  the  result 
that  the  increased  exemption  was  allowed. 

Hie  month  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without 
a  renewal  of  the  obstruction  in  the  Lower  House, 
this  time  by  the  Czech  minority.  Hoping  to  ar- 
rive at  an  understanding  with  the  Czechs,  the 
Austrian  government  terminated  the  seaaion  of 
the  Reic)urat,  and  called  a  aeries  of  confer- 
ences between  German  and  Czech  Bohemians. 
The  quarrels  between  Germans  and  Czechs  in 
Bohemia  had  led  in  1913  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Bohemian  Provincial  Diet,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  Bohemian  autonomy.  Since  then,  the 
Bohemian  question  has  been  particularly  acute. 
The  purpose  of  the  conferences  was  to  discover 
an  acceptable  compromise  on  the  main  points  at 
issue:  (1)  whether  administrative  officials 
should  use  German,  Czech,  or  both  languages; 

(2)  how  the  Provincial  Diet  should  be  elected; 

(3)  in  what  manner  Bohemia  might  be  divided 
op  into  Czech  districts  and  Grerman  districts; 
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(4)  what  should  be  the  constitutional  status  of 
Bohemia.  Unfortunately  the  Germans  would 
not  consent  to  the  government's  proposal  to 
abolish  the  bilingual  regime  and  to  make  Czech 
the  official  language  in  the  city  of  Prague;  and 
the  Czechs  were  equally  determined  not  to  con- 
cede some  of  the  fundamental  contentions  of  the 
Germans.  The  conferences  were  doomed  to  fail- 
ure from  the  start. 

On  March  6,  the  Reieharat  had  been  called  to- 
gether again,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  military 
and  financial  measures;  but  as  the  Czechs  were 
clearly  bent  on  resuming  their  obstructionist 
tactics  in  the  Abgeordnetmhaus,  Count  StUrgkh 
decided  to  prorogue  the  Reieharat  on  March  16. 
Neither  budget  nor  army  bill  had  been  voted. 
In  this  emergency  the  cabinet  availed  itself  of 
paragraph  14  of  the  constitution  to  promulgate 
for  one  year  the  law  increasing  the  annual  con- 
tingent of  recruits  for  the  army;  and  in  place 
of  the  consolidated  loan  of  $100,000,000  which 
had  been  contemplated,  the  government  issued 
Treasury  Bills  to  provide  for  current  expenses. 
The  Austrian  budget  for  1914-16,  as  published 
on  June  3,  showed  a  total  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  over  $700,000,000,  and  called  for  new 
loan  issues  amounting  tio  about  $45,000,000. 
The  death  of  Count  Zaleaki  in  December,  1913, 
left  vacant  the  post  of  Finance  Minister  in  the 
Austrian  cabinet.  Count  Zaleski's  successor  was 
Baron  Engel  von  Mainfelden. 

HuNOABT.  The  Lower  House  of  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament,  like  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Austrian  Reieharat,  was  frequently  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  efforts  of  a  violent  and  irrecon- 
cilable Opposition;  but  in  Hungary  sterner 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  Opposition 
from  paralyzing  the  activities  of  Parliament. 
On  Jan.  14,  1914,  for  example,  after  violent 
altercations  in  the  Hungarian  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Coimt  Karolyi  and  other  Opposition 
leaders  were  suspended  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
hall.  Upon  their  refusal,  the  Parliamentary 
Guard  was  called  in  to  eject  them  by  force. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  this  occurrence.  Count 
Julius  Andrassy  caused  an  uproar  by  insisting 
upon  continuing  a  speech  which  the  House  did 
not  wish  to  hear.  Again  the  Parliamentary 
Guard  was  called  in,  Count  Andrassy  and  Count 
Zichy  were  expelled  from  the  hall,  and  the  Oppo- 
sition members  walked  out  in  a  body.  Then  the 
remaining  members  proceeded  quietly  to  pass  a 
Press  Law  Reform  Bill.  The  Army  Bill  was  like- 
wise passed  only  after  the  Opposition  had  been 
expelled.  In  February  a  4V^  per  cent  loan  of 
about  $100,000,000  was  issued  by  the  Hungarian 
government  to  provide  funds  for  the  repayment  of 
outstanding  treasury  bonds,  for  ordinary  expen- 
ditures, and  for  the  extension  of  the  Hungarian 
State  railways.  The  Budget  debate  in  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  drew  to  a  close  on  May  6, 
and  a  Finance  Bill  was  then  introduced,  whereby 
a  loan  of  400,000,000  kronen  ($80,000,000)  was 
to  be  floated  for  tiie  payment  of  Hungary's  share 
in  the  extraordinary  joint  naval  and  military 
expenditures  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  for 
sundry  other  purposes. 

After  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  the  summer  of 
1914,  a  truce  was  arranged  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition,  according  to  a  Berlin 
dispatch;  the  various  measures  necessitated  by 
the  war  were  passed  without  disagreement;  and 
Count  Karolyi  and  Count  Andraasy,  the  l^uiers 
of  the  Opposition,  announced  that  they  would 
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postpone  criticism  of  the  ministerial  policy  un- 
til peace  should  be  restored.  "The  House  sent 
greetings  to  the  army  in  the  field,  and  expressed 
admiration  for  the  work  accomplished  and  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  achievement  of  a  victory 
which  would  bring  rich  advantages  to  Hungary." 

Francis  Kossuth  (q.v.),  a  notable  figure  in 
Hungarian  politics,  and  the  son  of  Louis  Kos- 
suth, died  in  Budapest  on  May  25,  1914. 

The  Delbqationb.  Owing  to  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  the  aged  Emperor,  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  (the  heir  apparent)  represented  the 
Crown  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Delegations  at  Budapest  on 
April  20.  In  the  light  of  Austria-Hungary's 
sulnequent  declaration  of  war  on  Servia,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  Count  Silva  Taronca, 
president  of  the  Austrian  Delegation,  called 
forth  enthusiastic  cheers  when  he  demanded  that 
a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  "anti-Austrian 
propaganda  carried  on  in  our  frontier  districts." 
And  there  is  a  certain  grim  humor  in  the  re- 
peated affirmation  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  as  well  as  in  Count  Berchtold's  praise 
of  English  diplomacy.  At  that  time,  however, 
Italy's  defection  from  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
not  foreseen,  and  it  was  confidently  believed 
that  the  bonds  of  the  alliance  had  been  drawn 
more  closely  than  ever  by  the  recent  meeting  of 
Count  Berchtold  with  the  Marquis  di  San  6iu- 
liano  (Italian  Foreign  Minister)  at  Abbazia, 
and  by  the  visits  of  the  German  Kaiser  to  Fran- 
cis Joseph  at  SchOnbrunn,  to  Francis  Ferdinand 
at  castle  Miramar,  and  to  the  King  of  Italy  at 
Rome. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Delegations,  Count 
Berchtold  paid  great  attention  to  Balkan  affairs. 
He  discerned  a  certain  slackening  of  the  tension 
between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Kn- 
tente  as  tiie  result  of  Great  Britain's  concilia- 
tory action  in  the  recent  Balkan  crisis.  With 
Russia  he  hoped  to  cultivate  a  firm  friendship. 
Referring  to  the  estrangement  of  Rumania  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Count  Berchtold  declared  that 
Rumanian  statesmen  could  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  throwing  over  the  old  Austro-Rumanian 
friendship.  The  Delegations  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  requirements  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  joint  army  estimates  reached  the  figure  of 
$120,000,000,  including  $500,000  for  military 
aviation  and  $6,000,000  for  new  howitzers  and 
mortars.  The  navy  estimates  for  1014-15 
amounted  to  almost  $37,000,000,  of  which  sum 
$10,000,000  constituted  the  first  installment  of 
a  new  five-year  programme.  Four  new  battle- 
ships, of  24,600  tons  displacement  each,  were  to 
form  the  second  dreadnought  division  of  the 
navy.  Three  fast  cruisers  were  also  to  be  con- 
structed of  4800  tons  each,  besides  six  new 
torpedo  gunboats  of  800  tons,  and  two  new 
Danube  gunboats.  A  first-class  naval  base  was 
to  be  prepared  at  Sebenico,  and  an  arsenal  at 
Pola. 

Thk  Subobdinate  Nationalities.  The  year 
1014  was  remarkable  for  attempts  made  to  con- 
ciliate the  various  minor  groups  whose  national- 
ist sentiments  were  responsible  for  the  chronic 
unrest  prevalent  within  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 
To  settle  the  racial  question  in  Bohemia  a  con- 
ference of  Czechs  and  German  Bohemians  was 
held,  with  the  unsatisfactory  result  noted  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article.  The  feud  be- 
tween the  Poles  and  the  Ruthenes  in  Galicia, 
however,  was  at  least  modified  as  the  result  of 
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a  conciliatory  effort  in  January,  and  both  na- 
tionalities agreed  to  an  electoral  reform  which 
assured  to  the  Ruthenes  a  larger  representation 
in  the  Galician  Landtag  (provincial  Diet)  as 
well  as  in  the  Landetauasohuaa  (administrative 
committee)  chosen  by  the  Londtoy.  In  Croatia 
the  restoration  of  constitutional  government, 
begun  in  the  fall  of  1013,  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1914. 

Less  fortunate  were  the  dealings  of  the  Hun- 
garian government  with  the  3,000,000  Rumani- 
ans who  inhabited  Eastern  Hungary,  the  Buko- 
vina,  and  Transylvania.  The  announcement  that 
Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  was  nego- 
tiating for  the  support  of  the  Rumanians,  in 
January,  1014,  was  met  with  angry  protieata 
from  the  Magyars.  Count  Czernin,  Austro- 
Hungarian  minister  at  Bucharest,  added  fuel  to 
the  fire  when  he  publicly  declared  that  the  Ru- 
manians in  Hungary  were  not  in  possession  of 
their  proper  rights.  The  rejection  by  the  Ru- 
manians of  Count  Tisza's  kindly  overtures  did 
not  improve  the  situation.  The  meeting  in 
Bucharest  of  the  Rumanian  League  of  CuUure, 
which  decried  Hungary's  treatment  of  the  Ru- 
manians in  Transylvania,  aroused  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  press  to  fury,  because  it  indicated 
the  tendency  of  Rumania  to  look  for  an  exten- 
sion of  territory  at  the  expense  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  with  the  support  of  Russia.  Count 
Tisza  deemed  the  incident  sufficiently  important 
to  warrant  discussion  before  the  Hungarian 
House  of  Magnates.  It  would  indeed  be  an  evil 
day  for  Austria-Hungary  when  Russia  diould 
aid  Rumania  to  take  Transylvania,  and  Servia 
to  annex  Bosnia- Herzegovina.  Apprehension 
was  felt  in  Austria-Hungary,  moreover,  lest  the 
Russians  should  add  the  Ruthenian  districts  of 
Hungary  and  Austrian  Galicia,  in  which  there 
were  over  3,000,000  Ruthenes,  to  the  25,000,000 
Ruthenes  already  owing  allegiance  to  ike 
Czar. 

In  the  course  of  the  Hungarian  treason  trial, 
in  February,  Count  Vladimir  Bobrinsky  de- 
scribed the  proselytizing  activities  of  the  Russo- 
Galician  Association,  of  which  he  was  president, 
and  acknowledged  its  endeavors  to  spread  the 
Russian  Orthodox  religion,  and  to  educate  the 
Ruthenes  in  their  own  history,  but  denied  that 
his  efforts  were  directed  against  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy.  In  explanation  of  this  State  trial, 
it  may  be  noted  that  since  the  Ruthenes  in 
Hungary  were  mostly  Greek  Catholics  or  Uniatea 
(i.e.  using  the  Greek  rite  but  admitting  the 
headship  of  the  Roman  pontiff),  the  Hungarian 
government  had  become  alarmed  at  the  tendency 
of  the  Ruthenes  to  affiliate  with  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  the  national  church  of  Rus- 
sia. Suspecting  the  existence  of  an  organized 
propaganda,  whose  objects  were  first  the  con- 
version of  the  Ruthenes  to  the  Russian  national 
church,  and  then  the  inclusion  of  the  Ruthenes 
within  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment instituted  in  1012  a  monster  trial  of 
some  189  persons  for  alleged  Russopiiil  propa- 
ganda among  the  Hungarian  Ruthenes.  The 
trial  was  brought  to  a  close  on  March  3,  1914, 
when  32  were  found  guilty  of  incitement  against 
religion  and  State,  and  were  sentenced  to  terms 
of  imprisonment  varying  from  six  months  to 
four  and  a  half  years.  A  second  Ruthene  trial 
was  be^un  in  March,  of  a  journalist,  two  Ortho- 
dox priests,  and  a  law  student,  on  the  charge  of 
having  conducted  an  agitation  for  the  anneza- 
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tion  of  Oalicia  to  Rossia;  bat  the  four  priBoners 
were  acquitted  and  set  at  liberty  in  June. 

Sarajevo  aito  trs  War.  The  asBassination 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  at  Sarajevo  on  June  28,  1914,  by  a 
Bosnian  student  Prinzip;  the  allegation  of 
Servian  complicity  in  the  crime;  the  ultimatum 
to  Servia,  and  the  resulting  world-wide  war 
are  treated  in  full  in  the  article  on  the  War  or 
THB  Nations.  Since  Francis  Ferdinand  in  mar- 
rying the  Duchess  of  Hohenburg  had  renounced 
tilie  right  of  his  children  to  succeed  to  the  Haps- 
borg  tiirone.  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph, 
nephew  to  Francis  Ferdinand,  and  great-nephew 
to  the  Emperor,  became  the  new  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  father  of  Charles  Francis  Joseph 
was  Otto,  the  younger  brother  of  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, and  the  nephew  of  Francis  Joseph.  See 
also  International  Arbitration  and  Peace, 
Bryan-WiUon  TreaUe*. 

ATTTOMOBIZiES.  The  estimated  production 
of  automobiles  in  I9I4  in  the  United  States  is 
500,000  ears.  There  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  approximately  1,400,000  cars  in  use, 
bringing  the  total  number  at  the  end  of  the  year 
up  to  very  nearly  2,000,000.  The  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  1914  was  the  continued  in- 
creased production  of  low  priced  cars.  At  the 
beginning  of  1914  the  cheapest  six-cylinder  car 
was  $1500;  at  the  beginning  of  1916  it  was 
$750.  Other  features  for  1914  were  eight-cylin- 
der motors,  high  stroke-bore  ratios,  spiral-bevel 
drive,  vacuum-feed,  cantilever  springs,  lower 
weights,  and  smaller  tire  and  mainttmance  ex- 
pense. The  car  of  average  price  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $2006,  this  being  the  lowest  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  In  spite  of 
this  fact  the  I9I4  car  was  more  comfortable, 
easier  riding,  and  had  more  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  comforts  for  its  passengers  than  any  previous 
car.  Great  improvements  were  made  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  car  bodies;  the  clean  molded  lines 
have  developed  during  the  year,  side  lamps  be- 
ing largely  eliminated,  battery  boxes  takm  from 
the  rimnin^  boards,  and  electric  starting  and 
lighting  bemg  used  on  cars  costing  as  low  as 
$600. 

The  number  of  automobile  manufacturers  was 
less  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
as  in  December,  1914,  there  were  119  manufac- 
turers, against  133  in  January,  1914.  The  num- 
ber has  steadily  decreased  since  1911,  when  there 
were  270.  Among  makers  of  expensive  cars  the 
falling  off  in  numbers  was  greater  than  in  any 
other  year,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  percentage  of 
six-cylinder  cars  increased.  There  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  exports  of  automobiles  in  1914,  as 
compared  with  1913,  due  to  the  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope on  account  of  the  war.  There  were  ex- 
ported in  the  eleven  months  of  1914,  21,038  pas- 
senger cars,  valued  at  $18,523,010,  compared  with 
23,579,  valued  at  $23,291,160  in  1913.  The  ex- 
port of  commercial  cars,  however,  showed  a  large 
increase  in  1914.  For  eleven  months  of  the  lat- 
ter year  2151  cars  of  this  class  were  exported, 
compared  with  921  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1913.  The  total  value  of  the  cars  exported  in 
1914  was  $6,598,027,  compared  with  a  value  of 
$1,586,147  in  1913. 

Racino  B^hentb.  Automobiling  as  a  sport 
made  little  progress  in  1914,  but  plans  were  laid 
for  the  building  of  speedways  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  year  1916  should  witness 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  racing 


events.  The  best  showing  of  1914,  so  far  as 
speed  is  concerned,  was  made  by  llddie  PuUen 
who  drove  a  Mercer  300  miles  at  an  average  rate 
of  87%  miles  an  hour.  The  Vanderbilt  Cup  and 
Grand  Prize  races  were  both  held  in  California. 
Ralph  De  Palma  won  the  Vanderbilt  in  a  Mer- 
cedes, while  Cullen  captured  the  Grand  Prize. 
De  Palma's  average  was  75%  miles  an  hour  and 
Cullen's  77%  miles.  De  Palma  also  was  a  victor 
in  the  Cobe  and  National  trophy  events  held  at 
Elgin,  III.,  and  the  26-mile  race  at  Brighton 
Beach.' 

The  annual  600-mile  race  on  the  Indianapolis 
Motor  Speedway  was  won  by  Rene  Thomas,  a 
European  driver  in  a  Delage  car,  never  before 
seen  in  the  United  States.    The  outcome  of  the 
race  showed  that  Europe  is  still  in  the  van  when 
it  comes  to  building  speed  machines.     Thomas's 
average  was  82^^  miles  an  hour,  a  new  record 
for  the  circuit.     The  Mercedes,  a  German  car, 
carried  off  the  laurels  in  the  French  Grand  Prix 
by  capturing  first,  second,  and  third  places. 
ATTZETICS.    See  Cancer. 
AVIATION.    See  Militart  Pbooress. 
BACON,  AuousTDS  Ootavius.    United  States 
Senator    from    Georgia,    died    Feb.     14,    1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Bryan  Co.,  Ga.,  in  1839,  and 
graduated   from  the  Universitv  of  Georgia  in 
1859.     In  1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  adjutant  for  a  Georgian  regiment,  and  later 
served  as  a  captain  on  staff  duty.     He  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  of  northern  Virginia.     After 
the  war  he  practiced  law  at  Macon,  Ga.,  became 
interested  in  politics,  and  served  as  a  delegate 
to  the  State  national  conventions  and  as  a  presi- 
dential elector.     From  1872  to  1882  and  in  1892 
and  1893  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Hoiue 
of   Representatives,   and   he    was   several   times 
candidate  for  the  nomination  of  Governor  of  the 
State  but  each  time  defeated.     Elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1894,  and  reSlected  in 
1900,  1907,  and  I9I3,  Senator  Bacon  became  one 
of  the  leaders  in  that  body,  serving  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  judiciary  committee  and  being 
for  many  years  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
foreign  relations  committee,  of  which  he  was 
chairman    in   the   Sixty-second   and    Sixty -third 
Congresses.     He  was  conservative,  and  had  little 
in  common  with  the  modem  radical  tendencies 
of  the  Democratic  party.     Although  opposed  to 
the  plan  of  direct  election  of  Senators  by  the 
people,  he  was  the  first  Senator  to  be  chosen  by 
that  method.    When  the  Secretary  of  State  pro- 
claimed   the    ratification    of    the    Seventeenth 
Amendment  providing  for  direct  election,   Sen- 
ator Bacon  had  already  been  renominated  by  his 
party   at  a  primary   election   as  his   own   suc- 
cessor, and  was  waiting  for  a  meeting  of  the 
legislature  to  ratify  this  choice.     As  soon  as  the 
constitutional  amendment   was   proclaimed,   the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  Soiator  Ba- 
con was  entitled  to  accept  his  commission  from 
the  legislature,  that  body  already  having  been 
chosen  by  the  people.     He  was  unwilling  to  have 
the  title  to  his  seat  clouded  in  any  way,  and  he 
immediately  made  preparations  for  submitting 
his  candidacy  to  the  test  of  a  popular  vote.     He 
was  reelected  without  opposition  for  the  term 
ending   March    3,    1919.    His    last    conspicuous 
public  service  was  in  connection  with  the  Mex- 
ican crisis.     As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  he  gave  President  Wustm  his 
most  loyal  support. 
BACON,  John.    An  English  artist,  died  Jan. 
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24,  1914.  He  wbb  born  in  1865,  -and  early 
showed  unusual  talent  in  drawing  and  modeling. 
He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools  and 
won  many  distinctions.  His  subsequent  work 
was  of  a  varied  kind,  including  much  book  illus- 
tration, black  and  white,  and  water-color  draw- 
ing. In  1903  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  AciMiemy.  His  work  in  the  later  year's 
of  his  life  dealt  almost  entirely  with  portrait 
painting,  and  his  excellence  in  this  department 
fed  to  his  selection  to  paint  the  picture  of  the 
Coronation  of  King  George. 

BAE&,  George  Fbedebick.  An  American 
lawyer,  railway  official,  and  capitalist,  died 
April  26,  1914.  He  was  born  near  the  village 
of  Lavansville,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1842, 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  the 
age  of  13  became  an  apprentice  in  a  newspaper 
office  where  he  worked  for  two  years.  He 
studied  at  night  and  was  able  to  enter  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College.  After  leaving  this  insti- 
tution he  with  his  brother  Henry  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  Somerset  Herald  in  1861.  In  1862 
he  organized  the  133d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
He  served  in  Humphrey's  division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  participating  in  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Chancellorsville.  He  was  then  detailed  as  adju- 
tant-general of  the  Second  Brigade.  He  was  one 
of  the  youngest  officers  in  the  Union  army  and 
was  the  youngest  to  receive  the  rank  of  major, 
with  which  he  retired  from  service  in  1864. 
He  then  resumed  the  study  of  law  and  in  the 
same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  re- 
maining in  Somerset  for  four  years  he  removed 
to  Reading  where  within  a  few  years  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers.  After  winning  sev- 
eral cases  for  the  Reading  Company,  he  became 
an  attorney  for  that  road  in  1870.  His  associ- 
ation with  this  company  continued  until  his 
death.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  high 
officials  of  the  railroad  by  his  ability  to  master 
details  of  railroad  organization  and  to  develop 
a  policy  that  worked  with  success.  He  became 
a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  but  disagreement  with  the  policy 
of  the  president  caused  him  to  resign.  His  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  important  matters  attracted 
the  attention  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  wished 
to  secure  the  entry  for  one  of  his  railroads  into 
Pittsburgh.  He  entrusted  this  to  Mr.  Baer,  who 
accomplished  it.  For  many  years  after  this  he 
was  the  confidential  representative  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan in  Pennsylvania.  When  the  Morgan  inter- 
ests assumed  control  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  with  the  idea  of  reorganizing 
it,  Mr.  Baer  had  charge  of  the  work,  and  in  1901 
was  made  president  of  the  Reading  Company, 
the  Philadelpnia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
He  was  also  made  a  director  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  Under  his  management  the 
Reading  Railroad  became  exceedingly  prosper- 
ous. Mr.  Baer  came  into  public  notice  in  1902, 
when  workers  in  the  anthracite  coal  region 
struck  for  higher  wages  and  recognition  of  the 
union.  Mr.  Baer  had  charge  of  the  negotiations 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  the  demands 
of  the  laborers  were  refused.  In  the  strike 
which  followed,  more  than  146,000  miners  were 
out  of  work  and  the  situation  became  so  serious 
that  President  Roosevelt  interfered,  with  the 
final  result  that  the  question  between  the  miners 
•nd  operators  was   referred  to  a  Commission. 
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Before  that  time  Mr.  Baer  had  announced  that 
the  coal  operators  would  never  recede  from 
their  position. 

BAHAMAS.  A  group  of  about  twenty  in- 
habited islands  and  many  uninhabited  isles  and 
islets,  constituting  a  British  colony,  southeast  of 
Florida.  The  total  area  is  4403 V^  square  miles; 
pop.,  65,944  (1911).  The  capital  is  Nassau,  on 
New  Providence.  New  Providence  has  13,654  in- 
habitants. The  principal  industries  are  sisal 
cultivation  (20,000  acres  in  1912),  canning,  fish- 
ing, and  sponge  fishing.  The  trade  is  mainly 
with  the  United  States.  Imports  and  exporU 
for  the  calendar  year  1912  were  valued  at  £368,- 
111  and  £276,116,  respectively  (£311,095  and 
£209,251  in  1911).  Shipping  entered  and  cleared 
in  1912-13,  1,247,844  tons,  of  which  127,568  tons 
British  (1,739,967  tons  in  1911-12,  of  which 
149,416  tons  British).  The  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  1912-13  were  returned  at  £97,574  and 
£88,077,  respectively  (£86,692  and  £82,076  in 
1911-12).  A  wireless  station  has  been  installed 
at  Nassau,  whence  also  a  cable  communicatea 
with  Florida.  There  are  no  railways.  The 
Governor  (G.  B.  Haddon-Smith  in  1914)  is  aided 
by  an  executive  council  not  exceeding  nine  mem- 

BAHiET,  WiLUAU  Whitican.  An  Ameri- 
can botanist  and  educator,  died  Feb.  20,  1914. 
He  was  born  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1843, 
and  entered  Brown  University  in  1860,  but 
left  college  in  1862  to  become  a  private  in  the 
Tenth  Rhode  Island  Volunteers.  After  serving 
until  1864  he  returned  and  graduated  in  that 
year.  He  took  post-graduate  courses  there  and 
also  at  Columbia  and  Harvard  Universities, 
where  he  studied  botany.  In  1867  and  1868  he 
acted  as  botanist  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  of  the  fortieth  parallel.  In  the  latter 
year  he  served  as  deputy  Secretary  of  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  from  1869  to  1871  was  as- 
sistant librarian  at  the  Providence  Athenaeum. 
After  teaching  botany  in  private  schools  at 
Providence  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  bot- 
any at  Brown  University  in  1877.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  full  professor  and  served  in  that 
chair  until  1906,  when  he  became  professor 
emeritus  and  retired  as  special  beneficiary  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  Among  his 'published  writings  are: 
Botanical  CollectoPs  Bandbook  (1881);  Among 
Rhode  Island  Wild  Flowera  (1897)  ;  Botanizing 
(1899).  He  also  published  a  volume  of  Poem* 
in  1910  and  contributed  many  articles  to  jour- 
nals and  magazines.  He  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral botauicu  and  patriotic  societies. 

BALBOA  DOCK.     See  DoOKS. 

BAIiKAN    STATES.    See    Albania;    Bul- 

OABIA;  Gbl^X^E;  MoNTENEORO;  RUMANIA;  S£B- 
VIA;   and  TUBKBT. 

BALLOONS.    See  ASbonautics. 

BALTIC-BLACK  SEA  CANAL.  See  Ca- 
nals. 

BANBELIEB,  Adolfh  Francis  Alphonbe. 
An  American  archaeologist  and  historian,  died 
March  19,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, in  1840,  and  removed  to  the  United  States 
while  still  a  youth.  He  had  no  schooling  after 
his  eighth  year.  After  failing  in  several  kinds 
of  business  he  found  his  life  work  in  archseology. 
In  1880  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
sent  him  to  examine  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Pueblos    and    to    study    native    races    of    Ncvr 
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Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  Central  Ameriea. 
In  ZuBi,  with  Mr.  Fraalc  Cushinff,  he  made  im- 
portant discoTeries.  Starting  in  Mexico,  Bande- 
lier  followed  the  path  taken  by  Coronado  in  his 
expedition  to  what  is  now  our  Southweatem 
States  and  established  the  fact  that  the  fabled 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  were  merely  villages 
whose  riches  had  been  greatly  exaggerated  in 
reports  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers.  From 
1885  to  1892  he  lived  in  SanU  F«,  N.  Mex.,  and 
for  three  years  in  that  period  was  in  charge  of 
documentary  studies  for  the  Eemenway  Archieo- 
logical  Expedition.  In  1892  he  transferred  his 
researches  to  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  head- 
ing an  expedition  sent  to  these  countries  by 
Henry  Villard,  and  in  these  joum^s  gathered 
great  collections  of  antiquities  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Katural  History.  Bandelier  demon- 
strated the  falsity  of  various  historical  myths, 
notably  those  concerning  the  Inca  civilization  of 
Peru.  He  also  investigated  the  story  of  El 
Dorado,  and  found  that  it  originated  in  the 
district  about  Lake  Guatavita,  in  Colombia, 
where  dwelt  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  whenever 
a  new  chief  was  chosen  were  accustomed  to  gild 
him  and  throw  him  into  a  lake.  He  was  called 
£1  Dorado — ^the  gilt  man.  In  1904  Bandelier 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  Spanish-American 
literature  in  its  connection  with  ethnology  and 
archteology  at  Columbia  University,  and  he  held 
this  post  until  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  works  on  archnological  subjects  and  one 
novel.  Among  his  most  important  works  are: 
The  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  (1877) ; 
A  Report  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Pueblo  of  Pecoa; 
Final  Report  of  Inveatigationa  among  the  In- 
diana of  the  Bouthweatem  United  Statea  ( 1880- 
86,  part  I  1890,  part  H  1892);  The  Delight 
Makera,  a  novel;  The  Oilded  Man;  An  Outline 
of  the  Documentari/  Hiatorjf  of  the  ZuHi  Tribe; 
The  lalanda  of  Titioaea  and  Koati  (1910).  He 
also  edited  The  Journey  of  Alva  JfMeg  Cabe»a 
de  Taca  from  Florida  to  the  Paeifio. 

'BASOB,  LsucEL  Bolton.  An  American  phy- 
sician, died  Oct.  14,  I9I4.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York  Cily,  and  graduated  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  1872;  was  successively 
professor  of  genito-urinary  diseases  in  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hoe- 
pital;  genito-urinary  surgeon  in  St.  Mark's 
Hospital,  New  York;  professor  of  genito-urinary 
surgery  in  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospi- 
Ul  Medical  School  (1898-1901).  He  was  also 
consulting  surgeon  for  various  New  York  and 
Brodclyn  hospitals  and  attending  surgeon  at  the 
Bellevue  Hospital.  In  1895  he  was  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgeons.  ISa  wrote  an  American  Text-Book  of 
Oenito-Urinary  Diaeaaea   (1898). 

BAKXS  AKD  BAJSTKLNQ.  Bankino  Rx- 
SOTTBCEB.  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  showed  that  on  June  30,  1914,  there 
were  7625  national,  14,612  state,  634  mutual 
savings,  1466  stock  savings,  1064  private  banks, 
and  1564  loan  and  trust  companies.  The  total 
resources  of  all  of  these  reporting  banks  aggre- 
gated $26,971,398,000.  This  was  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  $1,259,000,000;  and  of  28  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1909.  The  total  loans  and  dis- 
counts were  $15,288,376,000;  investments  in 
stocks,  bonds,  and  treasury  warrants,  $5,584,- 
924,000;  cash  on  hand,  $1,630,219,000.  The 
great  item  among  liabilities  was  individual  de- 
posits  amounting   to    $18,617,732,000.    Of    this 
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slightly  more  than  one-half  was  subject  to  chock 
without  notice;  and  slightly  more  than  one-third 
constituted  savings  deposite.  The  enormous  in- 
crease of  deposits  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ten 
years  earlier,  in  1904,  they  were  $10,000^600,000, 
and  in  Ave  years  they  had  grown  by  $4,600,000,- 
000.  Of  the  deposits  national  banks  held  one- 
third,  and  savings  banks  27  per  cent.  Of  the 
loans  and  discovmts  national  banks  were  credited 
with  41  per  cent;  state  banks  with  19  per  cent; 
loan  and  trust  companies  with  19  per  cent;  mu- 
tual savings  banks  with  14  per  cent;  and  stock 
savings  banks  with  5.5  per  cent.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  resources  of  the  various  classes 
of  banks  was  in  very  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tions, showing  the  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  the  national  banks  in  the  financial  system  of 
the  United  Statea.     See  Pbtvate  Bakkb. 

Fkdesal  Resebve  Ststek.  After  several 
years  of  public  discussion  and  after  several 
months  of  most  thorough  analysis  in  Congress 
the  Owen-Glass  bill,  greatly  modified  by  sugges- 
tions of  bankers,  business  men  and  public  leaders 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  had  been  passed 
on  Dee.  23,  1913.  This  comprised  a  most  com- 
prehensive reorganization  of  the  banking  and 
currency  systems  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
step  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  was  entrusted  to  an  Organization  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo 
was  chairman.  This  committee  held  hearings  in 
January  and  February  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Washington,  and  a  dozen  other  important  cities. 
The  task  of  dividing  the  country  into  districts 
centring  about  principal  cities  was  a  delicate 
one,  inasmuch  as  each  city  was  naturally  jealous 
of  contiguous  territory.  Meanwhile  a  formal 
letter  was  sent  to  the  banks,  including  a  copy  of 
the  act,  and  requesting  decision  as  to  member- 
ship. As  early  as  January  15,  fully  1600  banks 
had  signified  their  intention  of  joining  the  new 
system.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  national  banks 
and  most  of  the  large  banks  of  the  country  were 
included.  The  hearings,  completed  in  February, 
brought  out  numerous  diflAculties  to  be  met  in 
establishing  a  workable  system  of  rediscounts, 
and  in  affecting  clearings  between  different  sec- 
tions; at  the  same  time  they  clarified  banking 
and  public  opinion  as  to  the  main  features  of  the 
plan  proposed. 

On  April  3  the  committee  announced  the  out- 
lines of  the  reserve  districts  that  had  been  de- 
termined upon.  It  had  been  decided  to  divide 
the  country  into  12  districts,  the  maximum  num- 
ber permitted  by  the  law.  The  principles  which 
had  guided  the  committee  in  determining  bound- 
aries were:  the  ability  of  the  banks  of  each  dis- 
trict to  provide  the  minimum  capital  of  $4,000,- 
000  required  for  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  this 
sum  to  be  6  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  of  member  banks;  the  mercantile,  indus- 
trial, and  financial  connections  existing  in  each 
district;  a  fair  and  equitable  division  of  the 
available  banking  capital  of  the  country  among 
the  various  districts;  geographical  conditions, 
transportation,  and  communication  facilities; 
population,  area,  and  existing  business  activities 
of  the  district.  Many  bankers  and  business  men 
had  favored  the  creation  of  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  districts;  many  moreover  had  favored  a 
large  bank  of  extraordinary  size,  having  not  less 
than  $25,000,000  capital  as  a  sort  of  controlling 
institution  in  foreign  exchanges;  but  neither  of 
these  ideas  was  carried  out. 
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The  following  cities  were  choaen  as  the  reserve 
cities:  Boston,  New  Yorlc,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  districts  were  numbered  in  the  above 
order  from  1  to  12.  The  areas  of  the  districts 
varied  from  39,865  square  miles  for  Philadelphia, 
and  49,170  for  New  York,  to  693,858  square 
miles  for  St.  Louis.  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
and  Dallas  also  have  very  large  areas.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  districts  ranged  from  6,310,000 
for  Dallas,  to  12,630,000  for  Chicago.  The  6  per 
cent  subscription  which  would  constitute  the  cap- 
ital of  the  new  reserve  institutions  varied  from 
slightly  above  the  $4,000,000  minimum  for  At- 
lanta, to  more  than  $20,000,000  for  New  York 
City.  The  next  step  in  the  organization  was  the 
soliciting  of  subscriptions  and  the  division  of 
the  subscribing  banks  of  each  district  into  three 
groups  for  voting  purposes.  These  groups  were 
determined  by  the  amount  of  capital  and  sur- 
plus. Thus  in  district  Number  1,  voting  group 
Number  1  included  148  banks  having  each  an 
aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  $250,000  or 
more ;  group  Number  2,  148  banks  with  less  than 
$250,000,  but  more  than  $120,000;  and  group 
Number  3  also  included  148  banks  with  $120,000 
or  less. 

The  actual  organization  of  the  twelve  reserve 
banks  involved  next  the  choosing  of  directors. 
There  are  nine  directors  for  each  reserve  bank, 
six  chosen  1^  member  banks  in  two  groups 
(Class  A  and  Class  B)  of  three  each,  and  three 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
members  of  this  latter  board  by  law  included 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  G.  MoAdoo, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  John  Skelton  Wil- 
liams, and  five  others  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  President  completed  this  list  as 
follows:  Charles  S.  Hamlin  of  Boston,  F.  A. 
Delano  of  Chicago,  Paul  M.  Warburg  of  New 
York,  W.  P.  G.  Harding  of  Birmingliam,  and 
A.  C.  Miller  of  San  Francisco.  On  June  2  and  3 
the  manner  of  holding  elections  for  directors 
was  sent  to  the  individual  banks.  These  instruc- 
tions indicated  that  each  bank  should  elect  by 
ballot  the  district  reserve  elector,  and  in  addi- 
tion nominate  a  candidate  for  a  Class  A,  and  a 
candidate  for  a  Class  B  director.  Class  A  di- 
rectors represented  banks,  and  Class  B  directors 
represented  agricultural,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial interests.  The  result  of  the  selections 
showed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  directors 
chosen  represented  the  larger  banks  and  larger 
commercial  and  industrial  interests,  and  that 
few  direct  representatives  of  the  smaller  banks 
and  corporations  were  included. 

On  August  12  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
formally  organized.  Its  first  work  was  the 
formulating  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  These  proposals,  however,  did 
not  meet  with  Congressional  favor.  Its  second 
activity  was  to  complete  the  directorates  of  the 
twelve  district  reserve  banks  by  naming  the 
three  Class  C  directors  for  each.  One  of  these 
in  each  case  was  to  constitute  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Agent  in  each  district,  and  one  was  to  be 
the  Deputy  Federal  Reserve  Agent.  On  October 
20-22  a  conference  of  the  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  was  held  in  Washington  at 
which  were  present  three-fourths  of  all  directors. 
The  conference  determined  upon  November  30 
as  the  date  before  which  each  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  should  be  in  working  order.    On  December 


15  was  organized  at  Washington  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System, 
a  body  composed  of  bankers  and  business  men 
from  the  various  districts.  This  council  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  the  determination  of  policies.  At  this 
first  session  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try showed  credit  conditions  good,  reserves  abun- 
dant, and  short  term  money  cheap.  The  Reserve 
Board  presented  questions  relating  to  time  de- 
posits, acceptances,  and  state  banks. 

Statement  of  December  18.  According  to  the 
summary  of  conditions  of  the  twelve  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  on  December  18,  they  held  gold  coin 
and  bullion  to  the  amount  of  $233,279,000,  and 
other  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $23,008,000. 
Their  total  discounts  equaled  only  $9,043,000. 
Capital  paid  in  amounted  to  $18,050,000;  reserve 
deposits,  $248,084,000;  and  Federal  reserve  notes 
in  circulation,  $3,856,000. 

HoABDiNO  BT  Bakks.  On  September  25  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  caused  a  considerable  sensation 
by  accusing  banks  of  withholding  credit  and 
charging  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  He  pub- 
lished a  list  of  247  national  bcuiks,  compris- 
ing nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  which 
he  believed  were  not  extending  legitimate 
credit  as  shown  by  their  having  more  than  25 
per  cent  reserves.  He  stated  also  that'  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  were  likewise  guilty. 
He  showed  that  7  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  were 
being  charged  for  loans  and  declared  that  the 
funds  tied  up  by  excess  reserves  were  sorefy 
needed  to  ease  the  credit  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  claimed  that  the  national  banking 
act  and  the  existing  inability  to  dispose  of 
liquid  securities  forced  the  individual  banks  in 
self-defense  to  the  tactics  they  had  pursued. 
The  Secretary's  letter,  however,  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  and  brought  about  a  consid- 
erable betterment  of  the  situation.  In  an  ad- 
dress in  New  York  on  December  3,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Hamlin,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
expressed  the  view  that  under  the  new  reserve 
system  banks  would  no  longer  need  to  engage  in 
a  struggle  for  self-preservation,  that  hoarding 
in  times  of  a  tight  money  market  was  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Banking  CobPtsBATioN.  The  extraordinary 
financial  situation  created  by  the  war  resulted  in 
several  remarkable  manifestations  of  coSpera- 
tion  among  the  bankers.  One  of  the  several 
weaknesses  of  the  American  banking  system  has 
been  the  lack  of  a  basis  for  eoncentoation  of  re- 
serves and  concerted  action  at  critical  times. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  designed  to  remove 
this  excessive  individualism  from  the  entire  sys- 
tem. Previously  in  every  time  of  stress  each 
bank  sought  to  protect  itself  by  increasing  its 
gold  holdings  and  restricting  ito  loans.  Thus 
credit  disappeared  at  the  time  when  most  needed. 
The  war  crisis  threatened  a  similar  catastrophe 
before  the  new  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  in 
operation.  Collapse  was,  however,  largely  fore- 
stalled by  the  New  York  City  banks  in  August 
combining  to  create  a  fund  of  $100,000,000,  more 
than  four-fifths  of  which  was  to  meet  immediate 
obligations  of  New  York  City  held  by  foreign 
investors.  Then  in  September  and  October,  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  a 
committee  of  clearing-house  delegates,  a  0<M 
Pool  of  $100,000,000  was  created  by  the  contri- 
bution of  banks  in  reserve  cities  in  proportion 
to  their  gold  holdings.    This  fund  was  to  be 
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naed  for  export  if  necessary,  and  otherwise  to 
guarantee  that  American  obligations  held  abroad 
should  be  met  at  maturity.  This  action  was 
due  to  the  most  unusual  pressure  of  American 
obligations  due  abroad.  Several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  short-term  loans  were  to  mature 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  In  nor- 
mal tunes  these  could  have  been  renewed  or  met 
by  the  fall  exports,  especially  of  cotton.  While, 
however,  exports  in  some  lines,  and  notably  of 
wheat,  increased,  those  of  cotton  were  for  sev- 
eral months  greatly  impeded.  American  bank- 
era  were  therefore  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  insuring  themselves  against  the  complete  col- 
lapse of  roreign  exchange  or  protecting  them- 
selves bdiind  an  unoflScial  moratorium.  By  Oc- 
tober 15  the  subscriptions  to  the  fund  aggre- 
gated $106,000,000.  Quantities  of  this  gold  were 
shipped  to  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  served  as  a  basis  for 
sterling  exchange  on  London. 

-AnoSier  important  instance  of  cooperation 
was  the  formation  of  a  fund  known  as  the  Cot- 
ton Loan  Pool,  for  the  relief  of  the  soutiiem 
farmers  whose  market  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
war.  The  cotton  crop  was  somewhat  larger  than 
in  recent  years,  being  estimated  at  at  least  15,- 
000,000  bales,  representing  a  minimum  normal 
value  of  $750,000,000.  Cotton  exchanges  being 
closed  all  over  the  world,  and  cotton  mills  gen- 
erally either  closed  or  running  at  small  capacity, 
and  southern  bulcs  having  already  made  rather 
extensive  loans  against  cotton,  southern  planters 
were  in  danger  of  great  financial  distress  unless 
facilities  were  created  whereby  their  cotton  could 
serve  as  a  basis  for  credit.  The  crucial  situ- 
ation of  many  planters  was  aggravated  by  the 
custom  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
cotton  on  the  basis  of  credit  extended  by  local 
merchants.  In  August  the  cotton  growers  pro- 
posed to  the  government  that  it  give  them  relief 
either  by  a  valorization  scheme  such  as  the  Bra- 
zilian coffee  valorization  plan,  or  by  loans  made 
on  cotton.  Secretary  McAdoo  at  once  rejected 
the  former  plan  and  showed  unwillingness  to 
undertake  a  direct  government  loan.  Schemes 
to  secure  funds  for  cotton  loans  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  or  Treasury  notes  were  not  accepted.  Fol- 
lowing a  conference  on  August  24-25  of  bankers, 
brcdiers,  and  growers.  Secretary  McAdoo  an- 
nounced that  he  would  permit  banks  to  present 
warehouse  cotton  certificates  as  a  basis  for  the 
issue  of  emergency  currency.  The  demand  of  to- 
bacco growers  and  producers  of  naval  stores  that 
their  products  be  similarly  favored  was  granted; 
thus  a  unique  use  was  made  of  the  Aldrich- 
Vreeland  Act.  But  more  extensive  banking  re- 
sources were  needed  to  carry  the  cotton  crop. 
Finally  a  scheme  originated  by  bankers  and 
other  private  persons  took  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posal to  raise  $136,000,000  in  the  form  of  pledges 
from  banks,  corporations,  and  individuals  to  sup- 
ply funds  for  cotton  loans;  these  pledges  were 
deposited  with  the  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  acting  as  individuals.  There  were 
two  forms  of  subsrariptions.  The  Class  A  certifi- 
cates represented  individuals  and  institutions 
outside  the  cotton  growing  States,  and  Class  B 
certificates,  subscriptions  from  banks  within  the 
cotton  States  who  already  had  made  loans  on 
cotton,  or  wished  to  do  so.  The  subscribing  of 
$100,000,000  of  the  Class  A  certificates  was  com- 
pleted on  November  17.  New  York  City  banks 
had  subwribed  $53,000,000  of  the  total  $100,- 
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292,000;  Chicago,  $13,000,000;  St.  Louis,  $11,- 
600,000;  Philadelphia,  $4,640,000;  Kansas  City, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Pittsburgh  had  each  subscribed  $2,000,000  or 
more,  and  Washington,  Louisville,  Detroit,  and 
San  Francisco  smaller  sums. 

The  final  plan  for  the  working  of  the  pool 
dated  November  30  provided  for  loans  on  mid- 
dling cotton  at  the  rate  of  6  cmts  per  pound. 
Tliese  loans  were  to  be  made  direct  to  growers 
through  southern  banks.  These  latter  were  to 
furni&  one-fourth  of  the  total  loan,  and  the 
banks  subscribing  to  Class  A  eertiflcates  the  re- 
maining three-fourths.  The  $100,000,000  pool 
would  thus  make  possible  total  loans  of  $133,- 
333,000.  All  applications  for  loans  must  be 
made  before  Feb.  1,  1015,  and  all  expire  one  year 
later;  they  may  be  repaid  on  30  days'  notice. 
Loans  were  to  bear  6  per  cent  interest,  and  no 
commission  was  given  the  southern  banks  ne- 
gotiating the  loans.  In  repayment  preference 
was  to  be  given  to  the  holders  of  Class  A  certifi- 
cates. It  was  not  expected  that  the  entire  fund 
would  be  needed,  as  the  opening  of  the  cotton 
exchanges  and  the  development  of  the  export 
trade  had  materially  altered  the  situation  after 
the  pool  plan  had  been  launched.  See  for  other 
details  Financial  Review. 

Trb  Industbiai.  Finance  Cobpokation  was 
organized  early  in  1014  to  bring  banking  facili- 
ties in  reach  of  many  for  whom  previously  lack- 
ing. Its  president  is  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  and  its 
directors  include  various  bankers,  prominent  ed- 
ucators, and  business  men  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. The  object  is  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
loan  and  savings  banks  on  the  "Morris  Plan." 
This  plan  was  begim  at  Norfolk,  Va,,  by  Arthur 
J.  Morris  after  a  study  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
and  Raiffeissen  banks  of  Germany.  The  plan 
facilitates  loans  for  legitimate  purposes  to  per- 
sons of  small  means  by  providing  for  loans  based 
on  the  securitv  of  promissory  notes  signed  by  the 
borrower  and  two  friends.  Such  a  note  re- 
places the  ordinary  chattel  mortgage  and  will 
also,  it  is  expected,  make  heavy  inroads  into  the 
salary  loan  business.  The  motto  of  the  new 
corporation  is  J.  P.  Morgan's  statement,  "Char- 
acter is  the  basis  of  credit."  Following  the 
initial  success  of  Mr.  Morris,  banks  were  opened 
in  1012  at  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Memphis,  and  Richmond.  In  1913  and  1014 
banks  were  opened  in  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Phila- 
delphia, Springfield,  Mass.,  Columbia,  Charles- 
ton, Lynchburg,  Portsmouth,  Durham,  and  Nash- 
ville. Experience  thus  far  has  shown  that 
losses  are  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  The  undertaking  is  in  nowise 
charitable,  but  might  be  classed  as  a  self-sus- 
taining and  moderately  paying  philanthropy. 

Guarantee  of  Deposits.  In  1908  Oklahoma 
passed  a  law  whereby  a  fund  was  created  to 
guarantee  deposits  in  State  banks.  This  lead 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  Kansas  and  Texas, 
and  in  1911  by  Nebraska.  In  all  of  these  States 
the  general  principle  was  a  compulsory  contri- 
bution by  State  banks  to  a  guaranty  fund  con- 
trolled by  the  State.  Up  to  1914  there  had  been 
three  failures  in  Kansas  which  had  cost  the  fund 
about  $30,000,  yet  the  fund  held  early  in  1914 
cash  to  the  amount  of  $111,000,  and  bonds 
valued  at  $366,000.  There  had  been  three  fail- 
ures in  Texas  which  had  cost  the  fund  $100,000, 
but  there  remained  nearly  $1,000,000.  Up  to 
1014,  in  Nebraska  there  had  been  no  failures. 
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and  the  fund  amounted  to  more  than  $810,000. 

In  Oklahoma,  on  the  other  hand,  there  had 
been  25  failures  which  were  explained  by  the 
greater  amount  of  speculation  in  that  State, 
inadequate  banking  supervision,  and  pernicious 
political  interference.  The  banks  during  these 
years  had  paid  more  than  $2,000,000  in  assess- 
ments to  the  guaranty  fund ;  nevertheless,  about 
$800,000  was  needed  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  to  meet  depositors'  guaranty-fund  warrants. 
These  latter  are  issued  when  cash  is  lacking. 
The  fund  held  assets  having  a  face  value  of 
$2,500,000,  but  actual  cash  value  of  not  20  per 
cent  as  much.  In  spite  of  this  special  tax,  Okla- 
homa banks  had  earned  more  than  15  per  cent 
net  on  capital  in  recent  years.  The  general 
cause  of  Oklahoma's  unfavorable  experience  was 
believed  to  be  its  weak  and  inadequate  banking 
law.  The  guarantee  idea  being  only  an  applica- 
tion of  the  insurance  principle  to  banking  and 
bank  deposits,  it  should  succeed  wherever  bank- 
ing itself  is  sound.  State  officials  had  deter- 
mined to  clear  up  the  financial  condition  of  the 
guaranty  fund  if  possible  by  levying  two  annual 
assessments  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
average  deposits  on  all  State  bauKs  during  1014, 
191S,  and  1016.  The  object  was  to  create  for 
the  fund  assets  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  average 
aggregate  deposits  of  State  banks. 

In  Wisconsin  the  guarantee  idea  was  defeated 
by  the  bankers  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1914 
after  an  active  campaign,  on  the  ground  that  the 
bankers  would  not  have  control  of  the  guaranty 
fund.  To  satisfy  the  demand  for  some  kind  of 
deposit  insurance,  bankers  formed  a  mutual 
company  to  guarantee  the  deposits  of  such  banks 
as  cared  to  join. 

New  York  Law.  The  Van  Tuyl  Commission 
authorized  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1913 
reported  Feb.  1,  1914.  It  held  numerous  ses- 
sions under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  and  conducted  an  investigation  into 
every  phase  of  the  banking  interests  of  New 
York  State.  On  the  basis  of  its  recommenda- 
tions the  Legislature  passed  a  law  in  March  de- 
-signed  to  enable  the  State  banks  to  compete 
more  successfully  with  the  National  banks  un- 
der the  new  Federal  Reserve  system.  The  most 
important  change  in  the  State  laws  dealt  with 
the  reserve  requirements,  these  being  generally 
reduced.  The  new  law  requires  that  State  banks 
of  Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City,  must 
keep  reserves  of  18  per  cent  of  their  deposits;  of 
this  12  per  cent  must  be  on  hand,  and  6  per  cent 
may  be  on  deposit  with  authorized  reserve 
agents.  Trust  companies  of  Manhattan  Bor- 
ough must  keep  a  16  per  cent  reserve;  of  this 
10  per  cent  must  be  on  hand,  and  5  per  cent 
may  be  on  deposit.  In  any  borough  of  one  mil- 
lion to  two  million  inhabitants.  State  banks 
must  have  a  reserve  of  15  per  cent;  of  this  10 
per  cent  must  be  on  hand,  and  6  per  cent  may  be 
on  deposit.  Trust  companies  in  such  a  borough 
must  have  a  reserve  of  13  per  cent;  of  this  8 
per  cent  must  be  on  hand,  and  6  per  cent  may 
be  on  deposit.  State  banks  elsewhere  must  keep 
a  reserve  of  12  per  cent;  of  this  4  per  cent  must 
be  on  hand,  and  8  per  cent  on  deposit.  Trust 
companies  elsewhere  must  keep  a  reserve  of  10 
per  cent;  of  this  4  per  cent  must  be  on  hand, 
and  6  per  cent  may  be  on  deposit;  but  in  cities 
of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
trust  companies  need  keep  only  3  per  cent  on 
hand.    One-half  of  the  legal  reserve  under  the 
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new  law  must  be  in  gold, — bullion,  coin,  or  cer- 
tificates,—or  in  United  States  notes;  and  the 
remainder  in  lawful  money.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Banking  is  authorized  to  designate  re- 
serve institutions  imder  conditions  prescribed  in 
the  law;  but  any  bank  which  is  a  member  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  Association  may  keep  its  re- 
serves in  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

This  law  is  expected  to  accomplish  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  credit.  This  will  result  primarily 
from  the  permission  to  the  State  institutions  to 
deal  in  drafts  based  on  acceptances  of  commer- 
cial paper.  In  Manhattan  Borough,  banks  may 
accept  drafts  of  one  individual  firm  or  corpora- 
tion up  to  25  per  cent  of  the  bank's  capital  and 
surplus;  elsewhere  such  drafts  may  be  accepted 
up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  bank's  capital  and  sur- 
plus. These  drafts  must  be  drawn  in  good  faith 
against  real  values.  One  object  is  to  develop  in 
iiew  York  an  acceptance  and  discount  market 
similar  to  that  in  London.  Since  the  aggregate 
capital  and  surplus  of  New  York  State  banks 
and  trust  companies  amounts  to  $340,000,000, 
and  since  each  institution  may  accept  bills  up 
to  25  per  cent  or  even  40  per  cent  of  its  capital 
and  surplus  from  each  of  the  firms  arranging 
for  such  credit,  it  is  evident  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  business  of  this  sort  is  rendered  pos- 
sible. 

Thus  the  new  law  is  expected  to  maintain  the 
competitive  power  of  the  State  banks  who  re- 
main outside  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  and 
to  develop  a  rivalry  between  State  bank  accept- 
ances and  Federal  Reserve  re-discounts. 

The  new  law  also  authorized  the  formation  of 
land  banks  with  power  to  issue  debenture  bonds 
against  guaranteed  real  estate  mortgages.  Fi- 
nally, private  and  unincorporated  Iwnks  were 
drasticly  dealt  with. 

Great  Britain.  Banking  Contolidation.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  British  banking 
evolution  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
manifest  tendency  toward  amalgamation.  This 
has  affected  not  only  banks  of  the  first  grade, 
but  also  the  lesser  and  weaker  ones.  In  April, 
1014,  Lloyd's  Bank  had  absorbed  Wilts  and  Dor- 
set Bank  with  nearly  $60,000,000  deposits.  .This 
gave  Lloyd's  the  vast  sum  of  one-half  billion 
dollars  of  deposits,  and  the  primacy  among  Eng- 
lish banks  with  respect  to  deposits.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank 
absorbed  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  England  and 
Wales  with  166  branches  and  $58,000,000  de- 
posits. This  restored  the  London  City  and  Mid- 
land Bank  to  first  place  with  about  1000 
branches,  and  more  than  one-half  billion  depos- 
its. This  rivalry  of  the  two  largest  institutions 
suggested  to  some  merchants  and  bankers  a  dan- 
gerous struggle  for  mere  leadership  in  size.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  suggested  to  others  a  danger- 
ous tendency  toward  monopoly.  This  latter  feel- 
ing called  forth  a  protest  to  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  leading  institution  declared  that 
monopoly  of  banking  facilities  is  impossible; 
that  amalgamation  intensifies  competition,  and 
at  the  same  time  increases  stability.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  amalgamation  must  soon  reach 
its  limit  because  of  lack  of  new  banks  to  amalga- 
mate. Moreover  consolidation  was  held  to  be 
an  advantage  in  the  control  of  gold  reserves,  and 
the  avoidance  of  banking  and  commercial  crises. 
The  charge  that  consolidation  leads  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  personal  relationships  of  mer- 
chants  and   customers   was   denied,    since   tiie 
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manaffenieiit  of  local  banks  waa  as  a  rule  not 
distaroed  by  the  amalgamation.  Nevertheless, 
merchants  protested  that  these  enormous  institu- 
tions are  managed  by  general  rules  which  tend 
to  crush  out  individuality  and  character.  Thus 
immediately  following  legislation  in  the  United 
States  designed  to  check  concentration,  a  certain 
alarm  manifested  itself  in  England  over  the 
tendency  to  excessive  combination. 

Other  matter  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  banking  conditions  will  be  found  under 
the  following  articles:  National  Banks;  State 
Banks;  8a  vinos  Banks;  Postal  Savings 
Banks;  Loan  and  Tbust  OoiirANiEs;  Aobi- 
CULTURAL  Cbkdit;  Monkt;  and  Financial  Rk- 


BlbUopraphy.  Among  the  books  of  the 
year  were  the  following:  L.  D.  Brandeis,  Other 
People's  Honey  and  Bow  the  Banks  Dae  It;  A. 
Desjardins,  CoSperative  People't  Banks;  6.  W. 
Dowrie,  Development  of  Banking  in  Illinois, 
1817-1863;  Irving  Fisher,  Why  Is  the  Dollar 
Shrinking  f ;  J.  T.  Holdsworth,  Money,  Credit, 
and  BaitMmg;  H.  Bilgram  and  L.  E.  Levy,  Cause 
of  Bnainets  Depressions;  J.  J.  Maclaren,  Banks 
and  Banking  (Canada);  W.  P.  Wei,  Currency 
Probtewts  In  China;  H.  Withers,  Meaning  of 
Money. 

BAFTISTa  The  total  number  of  Baptists  in 
the  United  States  in  1914,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  American  Baptist  Year  Book  for 
that  year,  was  5,799,253,  compared  with  5,629,- 
573  in  1913.  The  total  number  in  the  world  is 
given  by  the  same  authority  as  6,847,280,  com- 
pared with  6,516,483  in  1913.  The  denomina- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  divided  into  two 
main,  and  a  number  of  smaller  subdivisions.  The 
two  main  branches  are  known  as  the  regular 
Baptists,  and  include  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern branches.  The  Northern  Baptists  had  in 
1914,  1,291,668  communicants,  9534  churches, 
and  8250  ministers.  The  Southern  Baptists  had 
2,522,023  communicants,  24,288  churches,  and 
14,909  ministers.  The  larger  of  the  smaller  sub- 
divisions are  the  Primitive  Baptists,  with  about 
100,000  communicants;  the  Free  Baptists  (see 
below);  the  Free  Will  Baptists,  with  57,231 
communicants;  and  the  General  Baptists,  with 
about  33,600.  The  denomination  has  a  large 
colored  membership  in  the  South.  There  were 
in  1913,  1,934,952  communicants  in  the  regular 
colored  Baptist  denomination.  There  are  in  ad- 
dition several  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  col- 
ored Baptists.  The  general  work  of  the  larger 
doiominations  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern 
Baptists'  convention,  and  the  Southern  Baptists' 
convention.  The  meeting  of  the  Northern  Bap- 
tists' convention  was  held  at  Boston  on  June  19. 
Resolutions  were  passed  favoring  the  disarma- 
ment and  compulsory  arbitration,  and  opposing 
the  liquor  traffic  and  sectarianism  in  State  af- 
fairs. Cigarette  smoking  was  forbidden  the 
members  of  the  CSiurch.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
gave  $60,000  with  a  promise  of  an  additional 
sum  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  denomination. 
The  Southern  Baptists'  convention  also  met  in 
June.  The  missionary  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion is  conducted  by  the  American  Baptist  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  Missions  are  main- 
tained in  practically  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
For  foreign  missions  there  was  contributed  in 
1914,  $1,206,202.  Home  and  State  missions  are 
also  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Nearly  $1,000,- 
000  was  oontributed  for  each  of  these  purposes 


in  1014.  The  total  contributions  for  all  pur- 
poses in  1914  amounted  to  $27,549,711.  The  de- 
nomination maintains  12  theological  seminaries, 
and  has  under  its  auspices  95  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. For  an  account  of  the  movement 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years  to 
bring  about  a  union  between  the  Baptists  and 
Free  Baptists,  see  the  following  article  on  Bap- 
tists, Frek. 

BAPTISTS,  Fbbb.  This  denomination  orig- 
inated in  1780  in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  under  the 
preaching  of  Benjamin  Randall,  who  was  disfel- 
lowshipped  by  the  New  Hampshire  Baptist  As- 
sociation because  of  his  preaching  "Free  Will" 
when  Baptists  believed  and  preached  fore-ordi- 
nation. Free  Baptists  spread  rapidly  through 
New  Hampshire  and  the  adjacent  New  England 
States,  and  thence  into  the  middle  western 
States.  Because  of  their  opposition  to  slavery, 
a  large  membership  in  the  South,  still  numerous 
in  North  Carolina  and  parts  of  Tennessee,  broke 
off  from  the  General  Conference  of  Free  Bap- 
tists whidi  was  organized  in  1827.  Owing  to 
changes  which  have-  taken  place  in  all  Baptist 
bodies,  the  differences  between  Baptists  and  Free 
Baptists  had  so  far  disappeared  that  in  1904 
committees  representing  both  bodies  were  ap- 
pointed to  plan  for  a  restoration  of  fellowship 
and  a  union  of  forces.  In  October,  1911,  this 
onion  was  inaugurated  by  the  transference  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  Baptists  of  their  mission- 
ary and  denominational  activities  to  the  three 
national  missionary  organizations  of  the  Bap- 
tists, the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety, the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety, and  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  This  bloiding  of  denominational  inter- 
ests has  proceeded  harmoniously  and  is  still  in 
progress.  At  the  same  time  union  of  State  or- 
ganizations has  been  practically  accomplished  in 
most  of  the  States.  In  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  numbers  of  the  two  bodies  are 
more  nearly  equal,  the  designation  "United  Bap- 
tists" will  probably  be  used.  This  designation 
has  already  been  agreed  upon  in  Maine.  In  1914 
the  denomination  had  65,440  members,  1110 
churches,  and  805  ministers.  See  also  Bap- 
tists;    and    Reuoious    Denomination  a    and 

MOTBHKNTS. 

BAB  ASSOCIATION,  Ambuoan.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at 
Washington  on  October  20,  21,  and  22.  An  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  delivered  by  President  Wil- 
son, and  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  William  H.  laft,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. Several  notable  addresses  were  delivered. 
Among  these  were  the  foUowine:  "The  Lay- 
man's Criticism  of  the  Lawyer/'  Hon.  Elihu 
Root;  "The  Constitution  of  Canada,"  Sir  Charles 
Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  "The  Argentine  Constitutional  ideas," 
Hon.  Romulo  S.  NaOn,  Ambassador  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  to  the  United  States.  Among  the 
committees  which  rendered  reports  were  the 
Special  Committee  to  Suggest  Remedies  and 
Formulate  Proposed  Laws  to  Prevent  Delay  and 
Unnecessary  Cost  in  Litigation;  Committee  on 
Commercial  Law;  Committee  on  International 
Law;  Committee  on  Taxation;  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Legislative  Drafting;  Committee  to  Op- 
pose the  Judicial  Recall;  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance Law;  Committee  on  Law  Reporting  and 
Digesting;  and  the  Special  Committee  to  Pre- 
sent  Bills  to  Congress   relating  to  Courts  of 
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Admiralty.  The  officers  in  1914  were  aa  fol- 
Iowb:  William  H.  Taft,  president;  George 
Whiteloclc,  secretary;  Frederick  E.  Wadhams, 
treasurer. 

BABBAOOS.  An  island,  the  most  easterly  of 
the  West  Indian  group,  constituting  a  British 
colony;  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  Area,  166 
square  miles;  pop.  (1911),  171,892  (135,939  in 
1861).  The  capital  and  port  is  Bridgetown, 
with  (1911)  16,648  inhabitants.  There  are  161 
primary  schools,  with  26,276  enrolled  pupils. 
Hie  staple  products  are  sugar  and  cotton ;_  these, 
with  molasses  and  rum,  constitute  the  principal 
exports.  About  64,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be 
under  sugar;  the  sugar  works  in  operation  in 
1911  were  330,  producing  23,524  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  and  84,887  puncheons  of  molasses  (in 
1912,  28,732,  and  85,663).  The  cotton  industry 
is  being  revived,  the  export  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1912  being  416,887  pounds,  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  £26,191  (740,269  pounds,  valued 
at  £43,182  in  1911) .  The  imports  for  1912  were 
valued  at  £1,465,431  (£1,539,710  in  1911),  and 
the  exports  at  £1,086,569  (£1,005,931  in  1911). 
The  chief  imports  are  rice,  salted  meat  and  fish, 
grain,  flour,  and  textiles.  Total  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  during  1912-13  was  3,346,982,  of 
which  2,604,772  tons  British  (3,475,511  tons  in 
1911-12,  of  which  2,620,223  tons  British). 
Revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1912-13 
were  £234,126  and  £230,339,  respectively;  £221,- 
906  and  £215,697  in  1911-12.  In  1886  Barbados 
was  separated  from  the  other  Windward  Islands, 
with  a  governor — Sir  Leslie  Probyn  in  1913  (W. 
L.  C.  Phillips,  acting). 

BABOB  CAKAXS.    See  Canau. 

BABLB7.  The  world's  barley  production  in 
1914  as  indicated  by  crop  estimates  for  most  of 
the  barley  producing  countries  was  lower  than 
in  1913,  and  the  reduction  in  yield  was  relatively 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rye,  which 
also  gave  smaller  yields  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  Although  the  production  was  reduced  as 
compared  with  the  year  before,  it  was  pointed 
out  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
that  it  was  perceptibly  above  the  average  yield 
for  the  ten  years  1903-12.  The  estimates  of 
production  for  countries  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere where  practically  all  of  the  world's'  bar- 
ley is  grown  were  as  follows:  European  Rus- 
sia, 476,200,000  bushels,  including  8,900,000 
bushels  of  winter  barley;  Japan,  102,700,000 
bushels;  Prussia,  81,500,000;  Spain,  73,650,000; 
Hungary,  67,100,000;  United  Kingdom,  66,140,- 
000;  Roumania,  23,460,000;  Denmark,  22,830,- 
000;  Bulgaria,  16,065,000;  and  Sweden,  13,060,- 
000  bushels.  Data  for  Austria,  and  for  the 
countries  of  the  German  Empire,  except  Prus- 
sia, were  not  available.  Italy,  which  produced 
about  11,000,000  bushels  in  1913,  yielded  only 
64  per  cent  of  that  quantity  in  1914,  and  Algeria 
produced  only  a  little  over  one-third  the  yield 
of  the  year  before.  Tunis  produced  only  3,200,- 
000  bushels,  or  about  one-half  as  much  as  in 
1013.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1914  ranged 
from  50  bushels  in  Belgium,  to  3.7  bushels  in 
Tunis.  As  a  rule  the  acre  yield  is  low  in  south- 
ern Europe  and  northern  Africa,  as  compared 
with  northern  Europe,  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Japan.  The  Canadian  crop  of  1914,  in- 
jured by  dry  weather  in  the  western  provinces, 
was  estimated  at  37,014,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  48,310,000  bushels  the  preceding  year.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  two  years  was  re- 
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ported  as  24.7,  and  29.96  bushels,  respectively. 
About  half  of  the  Canadian  barley  crop  of  1014 
was  produced  by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In 
tiie  United  States  the  hot  and  dry  weather  did 
less  damage,  as  the  crop  was  nearer  maturity, 
than  in  the  Canadian  barley  fields  further  north. 
As  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  production  in  1914  was  194,953,000  bushels 
on  7,665,000  acres,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
being  25.8  bushels;  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
based  on  a  bushel  value  of  54.3  cents,  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  December  1,  was  $105,- 
903,000,  or  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  preceding  crop.  The  yield  in  1913 
was  178,189,000  bushels,  and  the  area,  7,499,000 
acres,  the  average  yield  being  23.8  bushels  per 
acre.  The  leading  barley  States  and  their  yidds 
as  reported  by  the  American  Agrioulturitt  were 
as  follows:  California,  42,300,000;  Minnesota, 
30,797,000;  North  DakoU,  27,000,000;  South 
Dakota,  22,226,000;  Wisconsin,  19,600,000;  and 
Iowa,  10,322,000  bushels.  California,  Minnesota, 
and  North  DakoU  each  devoted  over  1,000.000 
acres  to  the  crop.  The  highest  average  yield 
per  acre,  36  bushels,  was  reported  for  Washing- 
ton, Montana  ranking  next  with  36  bushels. 

BABXiOW,  JoKN  Whitnet.  An  American 
soldier,  died  March  2,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Perry,  N.  Y.,  in  1838,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  in  an  acad- 
emy in  Wisconsin.  In  1861  he  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Artillery.  In  the  following  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  topographical  engineers,  and  in 
1863  to  the  en^neering  corps.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  captain.  He  was  fare- 
vetted  captain  on  May  27,  1862,  for  "gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Hanover 
Court  House,  Va."  He  also  received  brevets  of 
major  for  services  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and 
of  lieutenant-colonel  for  services  before  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  took  part  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  and  participated  in  battles  at  York- 
town  and  Williamsburg,  and  in  the  seven  days' 
battle  before  Richmond.  During  the  last 
months  of  the  war  he  served  with  the  engineer- 
ing battalion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
After  the  war  he  was  superintendent  of  many 
engineering  works.  He  also  made  explorations 
of  the  headwaters  at  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  was  senior  commissioner  in 
marking  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  from  1892  to  1896,  and  served  as 
division  engineer  in  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  for  fortifications  in  the 
United  States,  and  member  and  president  of  the 
boards  of  engineers  in  connection  with  various 
surveys  and  engineering  operations.  In  1901  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  and  chief  of 
engineers  and  retired  in  l&y  of  that  year  at  his 
own  request  after  40  years  of  active  service. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  patriotic  societies. 

BABNABD,  Commissioneb,  Kate.    See  Feh- 

INISM. 

BABOTSELAND.    See  Rhodesia. 

BASEBALL.  The  year  1914  was  a  turbulent 
one  in  the  baseball  world.  A  new  league,  the 
Federal,  was  born,  and  bitter  warfare  was  waged 
between  the  infant  organization  and  "organized" 
baseball  as  represented  by  the  National  and 
American  Leagues.  Several  of  the  most  promi- 
nent stars  of  the  game  cast  their  fortunes  with 
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tite  new  body,  which  established  duba  in  Chi- 
cago, IndianapoliB,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Ci^,  Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo,  Baltimore,  and  Brooklyn.  In 
four  of  the  cities  "invaded,"  either  National  or 
American  League  teams,  or  both,  existed,  caus- 
ing conflicts  of  game  and  a  strenuous  battle  for 
the  patronage  of  the  fans. 

From  a  money  making  point  of  view,  the  Fed- 
erals were  not  a  success,  but  men  of  wealth  were 
enlisted  in  their  cause,  and  despite  the  experi- 
ence of  their  first  year,  the  officials  of  the  new 
league  expressed  confidence  that  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  future  had  been  laid.  The  "jump- 
ing" of  the  players  in  response  to  the  new  com- 
petition afforded  by  the  Federals  led  to  many 
litigations,  some  of  which  are  still  pending. 

The  year  also  furnished  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing pennant  races  in  the  history  of  the  sport 
and  witnessed  the  crumbling  and  fall  of  per- 
haps the  best  baseball  machine  that  has  ever 
been  builded.  The  amazing  spurt  of  the  Bos- 
ton Braves  in  the  National  League,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  flag  and  finally  in 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics  in  the  World's  Series,  created  a  furore 
in  baseballdom. 

The  New  York  Giants,  seemingly,  were  well 
on  their  way  to  a  fourth  consecutive  pennant 
when  in  mid-July,  Boston  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  league  cellar  and  began  its  climb  to 
the  top.  The  big  lead  of  the  Giants  was  gradu- 
ally cut  down  until  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
season  found  the  two  teams  running  neck  and 
neck.  A  series  between  the  two  resulted  disas- 
trously for  the  Giants,  the  Braves  going  into 
first  place,  which  they  never  relinquished. 

In  the  meantime  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
had  had  a  walkover  in  the  American  League, 
securing  such  an  advantage  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  race  that  the  pennant  was  captured  with 
the  greatest  ease.  The  Athletics,  because  of 
their  past  record,  were  favored  by  the  major- 
ity of  fans  to  capture  the  world's  title,  the  won- 
derful showing  of  the  Braves  being  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  weakness  of  the  other  National 
League  teams.  But  another  surprise  was  in 
store.  The  champion  Athletics  failed  to  win  a 
single  game  in  the  world's  series. 

Five  players  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Braves.  They  were:  Hank 
Gowdy,  catcher,  with  his  terrific  and  timely  hit- 
ting; Dick  Kudolph  and  Bill  James  with  their 
masterly  pitching,  and  Johnny  Evers  and  "Rab- 
bit" Maranville  with  their  brilliant  defensive 
work.  The  score  of  each  contest  follows:  Bos- 
ton 7,  Philadelphia  I ;  Boston  1,  Philadelphia  0 ; 
Boston  5,  Philadelphia  4;  Boston  3,  Philadel- 
phia 1. 

The  composite  score  gave  Boston  a  batting 
average  of  .244  and  a  fielding  average  of  .978 
as  against  a  batting  average  of  .172  for  Phila- 
delphia and  a  fielding  average  of  .983.  The 
paid  attendance  was  111,000  and  the  receipts 
$225,739,  both  showing  a  big  falling  off  as  com- 
pared with  the  1913  series. 

The  race  in  the  Federal  League  had  an  ex- 
citing finish.  It  was  not  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  season  that  the  Indianap- 
olis team  gained  a  permanent  hold  on  first 
place. 

The  leading  batter  in  the  National  League 
was  Jake  Daubert  of  the  Brooklyn  Superbas 
who  had  an  average  of  .329.  In  the  American 
League  Ty  Cobb  of  Detroit  repeated  his  won- 
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derful  showing  of  previous  years  in  again  cap- 
turing the  honors  with  the  stick.  His  average 
was  .368.  Benny  Kauff  of  Indianapolis  led  the 
Federal  League  in  batting  with  an  average  of 
.366.  The  leading  pitcher  of  the  National 
League,  as  based  on  the  average  number  of  runs 
scored  per  9-inning  game,  was  Billv  Doak  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  his  mark  being  1.72. 
In  the  American  League  "Dutch"  Leonard  of 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  carried  off  the  laurels  with 
an  average  of  1.01.  Russell  Ford  of  the  Buf- 
falo team  made  the  best  showing  of  the  Fed- 
erals with  an  average  of  1.56.  The  leading  base 
runners  of  the  three  leagues  were:  George 
Burns  of  the  New  York  Giants,  Eddie  CoUina- 
of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  and  Benny  Kauff 
of  the  Indianapolis  Feds. 

The  final  standing  of  the  clubs  in  the  Na- 
tional League  was:  Boston  won  94,  lost  59; 
New  York  won  84,  lost  70;  St.  Louis  won  81, 
lost  72;  Chicago  won  78,  lost  76;  Brooklyn  won 
75,  lost  79;  Philadelphia  won  74,  lost  80;  Pitts- 
burgh won  69,  lost  86;  Cincinnati  won  60,  lost 
94.  The  American  League  standing  was: 
Philadelphia  won  99,  lost  53;  Boston  won  91, 
lost  62;  Washington  won  81,  lost  73;  Detroit 
won  80,  lost  73;  St.  Louis  won  71,  lost  82;  New 
York  won  70,  lost  84;  Chicago  won  70,  lost  84; 
Cleveland  won  51,  lost  102.  The  rating  of  the 
Federal  League  follows:  Indianapolis  won  88, 
lost  66;  Chicago  won  87,  lost  67;  Baltimore 
won  84,  lost  70;  Buffalo  won  80,  lost  71;  Brook- 
lyn won  77,  lost  77;  Kansas  City  won  68,  lost 
84;  Pittsburgh  won  64,  lost  87;  St.  Louis  won 
62,  lost  89. 

The  pennant  winners  in  the  more  important 
leagues  in  1914  were:  International,  Provi- 
dence; American  Association,  Milwaukee; 
Southern,  Birmingham;  Eastern  Association, 
New  London;  Pacific  Coast,  Portland;  New 
England,  Lawrence;  Canadian,  Ottawa. 

"Hie  college  baseball  season,  as  usual,  was  un- 
satisfactory in  the  problem  presented  to  pick  a 
championship  team.  Harvard,  Cornell,  and 
Pennsylvania  all  had  first  class  nines  with  the 
Crimson  displaying  more  efficient  batting  and 
better  fielding  prowess.  Brown,  Yale,  Wil- 
liams, and  Dartmouth  also  showed  considerable 
strength. 

Some  of  the  more  important  intercollegiate 
games  were:  Columbia  6,  Pennsylvania  1; 
Yale  12,  Mt.  St.  Joseph,  9;  Harvard  16,  Army 
6;  Pennsylvania  6,  Yale  6;  Princeton  6,  Brown 
2;  Columbia  6,  Fordham  2;  Yale  8,  Columbia 
3;  Harvard  10,  Navy  5;  Pennsylvania  2,  Rut- 
gers 0;  Princeton  10,  Fordham  1;  Brown  3, 
Yale  2;  Georgetown  10,  Yale  1;  Columbia  9, 
Stevens  1 ;  Lafayette  6,  Pennsylvania  1 ; 
Princeton  6,  Virginia  4;  Yale  2,  Dartmouth  1; 
Columbia  8,  Pennsylvania  5;  Williams  3,  Prince- 
ton 2;  Brown  2,  Yale  1;  Holy  Cross  3,  Harvard 
2;  Yale  11,  Amherst  1;  Harvard  5,  Williams  3; 
Pennsylvania  6,  Columbia  4. 

BASKETBAIiIi.  The  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  intercollegiate  basketball  in  1914  resulted  in 
a  tie  between  the  fives  of  Cornell  and  Columbia, 
each  winning  eight  games  and  losing  two.  The 
standing  of  the  other  teams  follows:  Yale  won 
6,  lost  4;  Princeton  won  6,  lost  5;  Pennsyl- 
vania won  2,  lost  8;  Dartmouth  won  1,  lost  9; 
Halstead  of  Cornell  scored  the  most  points  dur- 
ing the  season,  his  total  being  130.  Bloom  of 
Pennsylvania  ranked   second  with   89   points. 

The  A.  A.  U.  championship  was  won  by  the 
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CornellB  of  Chicago  with  the  Y.  M.  Fellowship 
Club  of  Chicago  Be<!ond.  The  New  York  State 
championship  was  won  by  Utica,  Troy  finishing 
second.  In  the  New  England  League  Newton 
was  the  victor  and  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
League  Winfield  carried  off  the  laurels. 

BATTEBI2S,  BLBCTBXa  See  EiJioisio 
Batteries. 

BATTLESHIPS.  The  great  war  has  accel- 
erated the  construction  of  battleships  in  hand 
— especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany — 
but  has  not  increased  the  number  so  far  laid 
down.  It  is  reported  that  Holland  contemplates 
building  five  dreadnoughts  of  moderate  size  and 
there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
for  naval  increase.  The  numbers  of  ships  com- 
pleted and  building  for  the  various  navies  are 
shown  in  the  tables  given  under  Naval  Progress 
(q.v.).  The  design  of  the  most  recent  battle- 
riiipB  exhibit  characteristics  as  shown  under  the 
following  heads: 

DmENaioRS.  The  tendency  to  increased  size 
continues,  thus: 


BATTLESHIPS 

Nation  Latttt  tvp« 

Franc*    29,500 

Gemunr     80,000 

Orrat  BriUin    27,000 

Itslj    20,000 

Jspan    81,800 

Buuia     22,485 

United   Sutei    82,000 

BATTLE  OBDISERS 

Gcmutnjr 28,000 

Orest  Britain    80,000 

Japan   27,500 

Rnnia     82,600 


Largut 
pr*vioui  (ypi 
24,800 
29,000 
27,500 
22,500 
21,000 
23,000 
81,400 


2S,500 
27,000 
14,600 


Though  the  advocates  of  moderate  dimensions 
are  numerous,  the  requirements  of  speed,  gun 
strategy,  and  protection  against  gunfire  and 
torpedoes  obviously  demand  increased  size  or  a 
giving  up  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  certain  de- 
sirable qualities. 

Spqcd.  The  speed  of  battleships  and  battle 
cruisers  has  risen  slightly  in  many  navies,  reach- 
ing 23  knots  in  the  new  German,  Japanese,  and 
Russian  battleships  and  25  knots  in  the  Italian. 
The  new  British  ships  are  reported  to  have  a 
speed  of  22.5  knots,  but  this  is  uncertain. 
United  States,  France,  and  Austria  adhere  to 
a  sea  speed  of  about  21  knots,  preferring  to  add 
to  armor  and  guns  rather  than  speed. 

Abmor.  The  belts  of  new  ships  are  wider  and 
thicker,  reaching  15  inches  in  recent  German 
battleships  and  16  inches  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Califor- 
nia class.  Armor  for  turrets  and  conning  towers 
is  thicker  in  all  recent  ships,  particularly  the 
American,  though  the  armor  protection  of  the 
secondary  battery  has,  in  these  vessels,  been 
omitted.  The  success  of  the  torpedo  in  the 
present  war  is  likely  to  result  in  armoring  the 
bottoms  of  battleships — ^that  is,  extending  the  ar- 
mor downward  from  the  belt  to  the  turn  of  the 
bilge. 

Abuauent.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
calibres  of  gims  for  battleships  except  that  Aus- 
tria has  adopted  the  14-inch  gun  for  the  ships  of 
the  1914  programme  and  Italy  intends  to  mount 
15-inch  guns. in  her  latest  class  of  dreadnoughts. 
The  new  Austrian  ships  will  have  10  guns  in 
four  turrets  arranged  like  those  of  the  Nevada 
class. 

Torpedo    Tubes.    The    number    of    torpedo 
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tnbea  is  being  increased  in  all  the  recently  de- 
signed battleships.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
the  increased  power  and  range  of  the  latest 
torpedoes.  Many  battleships  are  now  fitted  with 
six  to  eight  tubes  for  torpedoes  of  the  largest 
size,  power,  and  range. 

ToBPEoo  Nets  are  fitted  to  nearly  all  battle- 
ships and  large  cruisers,  but  their  efficacy  is 
doubtful,  and  if  armoring  the  Iwttom  proves 
practicable  they  are  likely  to  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  or  much  changed  in  design  and 
method  of  application. 

Machineby.  Nearly  all  new  battleships  are 
fitted  with  turbine  engines  and  watertube  boil- 
ers. Many  boilers  are  arranged  for  oil  ftwl 
alone  or  oil  fuel  as  a  supplement  to  the  coal 
supply.  The  battleship  California  of  the  U.  & 
navy  will  have  electrically  driven  propellers, 
and  the  new  Italian  battleships  will  have  the 
central  screw  driven  by  Diesel  oil  engines,  the 
other  screws  having  steam   turbine  machinery. 

Battle  Cbuisers.  The  only  battle  cruisers 
commenced  in  1914  were  laid  down  by  Germany. 
Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
have  not  built  any;  English  opinion  seems  to 
be  in  doubt  about  the  class;  and  Russia  had 
already  laid  down  four  which  are  the  largest 
warships  under  construction.  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  are  building  battleships  of  26  knots 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  compromise  as  to 
speed  might  have  resulted  in  the  elimination  of 
the  cruiser  altogether,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  future  battleships  must  possess  greater  de- 
fensive power  against  torpedoes.  Such  defense 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  speed,  gun 
power,  or  armor.  Without  sacrifice  of  active 
offensive  strength,  speed  only  can  be  reduced. 
It  seems  probable  then  that  battleships  of  20> 
knots  or  less,  but  well  protected  against  tor- 
pedo attack,  will  soon  appear,  and  that  battle 
cruisers  of  high  speed  and  moderate  protectioa 
are  likely  to  reappear  unless  the  present  war 
proves  that  the  strategical  principles,  upon 
which  the  desirability  for  battle  cruisers  is 
based,  are  erroneous  or  inadequate. 

Battleships  vs.  Submarines.  On  June  6, 
1914,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  the  foremost  naval  artillerist,  wrote 
to  the  London  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  "Sub- 
marine Menace."  The  main  points  of  his  letter 
were: 

(a.)  Submarines  have  done  away  with  the 
utility  of   surface   ships. 

(b.)  As  no  man-of-war  will  dare  to  come 
within  sight  of  a  coast  that  is  adequately  pro- 
tected by  submarines,  battleships  will  not,  in 
future,  be  able  to: — 

1.  Attack  ships  that  come  to  bom- 
bard our  ports. 

2.  Attack  ships  that  come  to  block- 
ade us. 

3.  Attack   ships   convoying   a   land- 
ing party. 

(c.)     Nor  will  battleships  be  able  to: 

4.  Bombard  an  enemy's  ports. 
6.     Blockade  an  enemy's  porta. 

6.  Blockade  an  enemy's  fleet. 

7.  Convoy  a  landing  force, 
(d.)     As   there   will   be   no   enemy's   fleet  to 

attack  when  it  is  unsafe  for  any  fleet  to  pnt  to 
sea,  this  fiuction  of  the  battleship  will  cease 
to  exist. 

(e.)     If  we  go  to  war  we  shall  have  to  lock 
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our  dreadnoughts  up  in  aome  safe  harbor  if  we 
can  find  one. 

(f.)  If,  by  means  of  submarinea,  we  stop 
egress  from  tke  North  Sea  end  Mediterranean, 
it  is  diflBcult  to  see  bow  our  commerce  can  be 
much  interfered  with. 

(g.)  Not  only  is  the  open  sea  unsafe,  but  in 
narrow  waters  and  harbors  surface  ships  are 
at  the  mercy  of  submarines. 

(h.)  What  we  require  is  an  enormous  fleet 
of  submarines,  airships,  and  aeroplanes,  and  a 
few  fast  cruisers,  provided  we  can  find  a  place 
to  keep  them  in  safety  during  war  time. 

While  there  is  much  imporUmt  truth  in  Ad- 
miral  Scott's  letter,  it  is  generally  regarded  by 
naval  men  as  an  exposition  of  the  extreme  view 
as  to  what  may  be  the  situation  if  the  subma- 
rine continues  to  improve  and  the  battleship 
finds  no  further  means  of  protection  against  it. 
The  present  type  of  batUesnip  may  not  long  en- 
dure— it  certainly  will  not  if  it  is  too  vulner- 
able to  any  particular  sort  of  attack,  for  it 
must  change  its  character  in  order  to  meet  that 
attack.  But  no  matter  what  changes  of  form 
and  design  may  be  necessary,  it  will  still  be 
the  battleahip,  the  highest  type  of  floating  of- 
fensive power.  It  may  even  become  a  subma- 
rine vessel ;  but  if  so,  its  qualities  of  general  of- 
fense must  be  enormously  greater  than  any  ex- 
isting submarines. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  favorable 
conditions,  the  work  of  submarines  in  the  pres- 
ent war  is  disappointing  to  their  advocates. 
Of  93  ships  destroyed  (up  to  December  21), 
only  10  were  sunk  by  submarines,  while  gunfire 
claimed  48,  mines  27,  torpedoes  from  large 
ships  2,  and  collisions  6.  Torpedo  boats 
and  destrc^ers  have  caused  no  loss  except 
through  gunfire.  At  least  eight  submarines 
have  been  sunk  and  they  have,  so  far  as  known, 
sunk  no  very  important  ship.  That  they  will 
attempt  much  more  is  to  be  expected  and  they 
may  do  something  to  justify  Admiral  Scott's 
predictions;  but  at  the  end  of  1914  the  close 
blockade  of  the  German  and  Austrian  ports  re- 
mains  unbroken.    See   Naval   Pbogrebs;    Scb- 

HABnTES. 

BAUXITE.  The  production  of  bauxite,  the 
raw  material  from  which  aluminum  is  made, 
was  in  the  United  States,  in  1913,  210,241  long 
tons,  valued  at  $997,898 — a  marked  increase 
over  the  production  in  any  m-evious  year  in  the 
history  of  bauxite  mining.  This  increase  is  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  impetus  in  the  alumi- 
num industry.  The  States  which  produced  baux- 
ite are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  and  Tennes- 
see. Arkansas  led  in  1913.  The  production  of 
Tennessee  increased  substantially,  while  that  of 
Georffia  and  Alabama  declined.  Tliou^  new 
bauxite  deposits  are  being  found  from  time  to 
time  and  though  the  present  demand  does  not 
appear  to  tax  undulv  the  known  supply  of  the 
lower-grade  material,  the  interest  now  being 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  pure  alumina  from 
clay  or  other  silicate  minerals  is  worthy  of 
note.  As  soon  as  a  process  for  the  production 
of  alumina  from  clay  is  put  on  a  commercial 
basis,  large  quantities  of  low-grade  bauxite  con- 
taining considerable  admixtures  of  clay  will  be- 
come available.  The  chief  uses  of  bauxite  were 
first,  as  raw  material  in  the  production  of  me- 
tallic aluminum;  second,  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  salts;  third,  in  the  manufacture  of 
bauxite  bricks;   fourth,  in  the  manufacture  of 


alundum  for  use  as  an  abrasiv**;   fifth,  in  th« 
manufacture  of  oaldum   aluminate.    See  ALU- 

HINUH. 

BATIiES,  Geobok  Jakes.  An  American  edu- 
cator and  author,  died  Nov.  22,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Irvington-on- Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1869, 
and  graduated  from  Coltunbia  University  in 
1891.  In  1892  he  received  the  master's  degree, 
and  in  1895  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
From  1897  to  1903  he  was  lecturer  at  Columbia. 
He  wrote  extensively  on  the  political  and  social 
sciences.  His  published  writmgs  include:  Civil 
Church  Lata,  New  Jersey  (1898),  Hew  York 
(1898),  Maesaehueem  (1899);  Civil  Churvh 
Law  Case*  (1900) ;  Wonuut,  and  the  Law  (1901). 
He  contributed  to  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  on  American  ecclesiology, 
and  to  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Int^uta- 
TioRAi.  ENCTCLOP.SDIA.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies. 

BEATTT,  Sib  David.  See  War  of  the  Na- 
tions.   

BBATTT,  WiixiAX  Hbnbt.  An  American 
jurist,  died  Aug.  4,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Lucas  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1838,  and  attended  the 
University  of  Virginia  from  1866  to  1868.  In 
1863  he  removed  to  Nevada,  where  in  1864  he 
was  appointed  district  judge,  serving  until  1874. 
He  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Nevada  in  1875,  serving  for  three 
years.  From  1879  to  1880  he  was  chief  justice. 
He  went  to  California  and  in  1889  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
for  the  term  expiring  1915. 

BEAUZ-ABTS  ABCHITBCT8,  Sooiett  of. 
An  association  formed  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents in  architecture.  It  comprises  a  system 
which  includes  the  establishment,  in  differoit 
cities  in  the  United  States,  of  schools  in  which 
instruction  in  architecture  may  be  obtained. 
This  instruction  is  based  on  the  instruction 
given  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 
Many  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  avail  themselves  of  the  programme  used 
by  the  society  in  its  courses  of  instruction. 
Schools  are  formed  in  each  city  by  groups  of 
students  who  wish  to  carry  on  the  study  of  ar- 
chitecture, instruction  is  given  by  a  master  or 
patron,  whose  work  is  given  free,  and  the  school 
IS  supported  by  contributions  of  the  students.  * 
The  committee  on  education  of  the  society  is- 
sues each  year  a  certain  number  of  programmes 
which  include  problems  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
different  schools.  These  competitions  are  desig- 
nated "Class  A"  and  "Class  B"  competitions. 
During  the  season  1913-14  there  were  1100  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  society  from  57  differ- 
ent cities.  The  society  awards  four  prizes: 
The  Warren  Prize,  offered  for  general  excel- 
lence in  planning  a  group  of  buildings;  the 
Pupin  Prize,  for  decorative  treatment  of  some 
appliance;  the  Goelet  Prize,  for  excellence  in 
planning  a  city  block;  and  the  Bacon  Prize,  for 
the  greatest  number  of  honors  obtained  in 
"Class  A."  Mr.  Bacon  also  offers  each  year  a 
Paris  prize,  the  winner  of  which  is  chosen  to 
pursue  studies  in  the  first  class  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  The  Paris  prize  in 
1913-14  was  won  by  Harry  Sternfeld,  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  season  4106  prelim- 
inary sketches  and  2926  rendered  sketches  were 
received.  _ 

BEAVEB,    Jaues    Addams.    An    American 
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public  official,  former  Gtovemor  of  PennaylTania, 
died  Jan.  31,  1914.  He  waa  bom  at  Millers- 
town,  Pa.,  in  1837,  and  graduated  from  Jefferson 
College  in  1856.  He  studied  law  in  1868  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  beginning  practice  in 
tbe  following  year  at  Belief onte,  Fa.  In  1861 
he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Second  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  later  in  that 
year  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Forty-fifth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ei^th  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  for  meritorious  conduct,  particularly  for 
valuable  services  at  Cold  Harbor.  He  received 
wounds  at  Chancellorsville,  Petersburg,  and 
Ream's  Station,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  on  Dec.  22,  1864.  After 
the  war  he  resumed  law  practice  in  Bellefonte. 
From  1880  to  1887  he  was  Major-General  of  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  He  was  defeated 
for  the  Governorship  in  1882,  but  was  elected  in 
1887,  serving  until  1891.  From  1896  to  1906  he 
was  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  was  rel'lected  in  the  latter  year  to 
serve  for  the  term  ending  1916.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
1880,  and  in  1888  and  1895  was  vice-moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  President's  commission  for  in- 
vestigation of  tbe  War  Department  in  1898. 
For  more  than  25  years  he  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  for  one  year  he  was  acting  president  of 
that  college. 

BECXHAH,  John  Cbepps  Wickufte.  An 
American  public  official,  elected  in  1914  United 
States  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  succeed  John- 
son N.  Camden  (q.v.),  whose  term  expired  on 
March  4,  1916.  He  was  horn  in  Bardstown,  Ky., 
in  1869,  and  was  educated  at  Central  University, 
Ky.  From  1888  to  1892  he  was  principal  of  the 
Bardstown  High  School.  In  1889  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  1894. 
From  1908  to  1911  he  was  editor  of  the  Ken- 
tueky  State  Journal.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives  in 
1894,  was  reelected  in  1896,  and  in  1898  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1899  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticket  with  Governor 
Goebel,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1900,  became  Governor.  He  was  elected 
Governor  for  successive  terms  from  1900  to  1907. 
In  1907  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic 
nominee  for  United  States  Senator.  He  was 
nominated  for  Senator  in  the  primaries  of  1914 
and  in  the  following  November  was  elected.     See 

KUNTUCKT. 

BEES.     See  Liqttobs. 

BELQIAK  CONGO.     See  CoNOO,  Beloian. 

BELGIAN  BELIEF.  See  Relief  fob  Wab 
Victims. 

BELOITTM.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
western  Europe,  lying  between  France  and  the 
Netherlands  and  bordering  on  the  North  Sea. 
The  capital  is  Brussels,  but  during  the  Euro- 
pean war  in  1914  the  government  was  removed 
first  to  Ostend  and  later  to  Le  Havre,  France. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  area  and  de 
jure  population  by  provinces,  census  of  Dec.  31, 
1910;  the  populatitm  as  calculated  Dec.  31, 
1911;  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion from  1831  to  1911;  and  the  density  per 
square  kilometer  according  to  the  census  of 
1910  are  shown  in  the  table  following: 


Pr«v«.      Sq.  tern. 

Pap.  1810 

P«r  etnt  n,_rf„ 
""    lasi-   '"■'^ 

1911        '" 

Antwerp            2,883 

888,877 

987,201   183.10 

848 

Brabant            8,283 

1,469,677 

1,494,416  165.99 

455 

W.    FIsnden  8,284 

874,185 

878,417     44.42 

372 

E.    Flsnden    8,000 

1,120,835 

1,125,814     51.53 

875 

Hainsut           8.723 

1,333,867 

1,289.712  102.18 

888 

Li«S»                 2,895 

888,841 

890,918  187.66 

808 

Limbours         2,408 

375,691 

279,170     74.88 

116 

Luxemburg      4,418 

381,215 

381,314     48.89 

53 

Namnr              8,860 

863,846 

868,449     70.01 

99 

TotU           29,451* 

7,438,784 

7,490,411     97.8S 

354 

Dtfaett 

7,416,454 

*  11,871  squsre  miles. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  3,680,790 
were  males,  and  3,742,994  were  females.  The 
census  of  1900  returned  6,693,548,  and  that  of 
1880  returned  5,520,009.  Since  1856  the  popu- 
lation shows  an  augmentation  of  63.90  per  cent. 
The  augmentation  during  the  decade  1900-10, 
due  to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  was  717,- 
662,  and  that  due  to  excess  of  immigration  over 
emigration  was  12,673.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1910,  2,833,334  spoke  French  only,  3,- 
220,662  Flemish  only,  31,413  German  only,  871,- 
288  French  and  Flemish,  74,993  French  and  Ger- 
man, 8652  Flemish  and  German,  and  62,547  all 
three  languages.  In  addition  there  were  330,- 
893  inhabitants,  including  children  over  two 
years,  speaking  no  one  of  the  three  languages. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1911  was  59,370; 
births,  171,802;  deaths,  122,843;  still  births, 
7557;  immigrants,  41,062;  emigrants,  33,007. 
The  population  of  Antwerp  as  calculated  Dec. 
31,  1911,  was  308,618  (with  suburbs,  407,773)  ; 
Brussels,  176,947  (737,432)  ;  Li«ge,  167,676 
(243,865);  Ghent,  166,716  (211,081);  Schaer- 
beek,*  86,399;  Ixelles,*  76,406;  Molenbedc-St.- 
Jean,»  74,857;  St.-Gilles,»  66,692;  Anderlecht,* 
64,426;  Malines,  69,191;  Bruges,  53,484;  Bor- 
gerhout,  60,583;  Verviers,  46,485;  Ostend,  42,- 
638;  Louvain,  42,307;  Seraing,  41,389;  Tourqai, 
37,198;  Courtrai,  36,872;  Ladcen,  36,714;  Alost, 
35,272;  St-Nicolas,  34,881;  Etterbeek,  33,779; 
Namur,  32,444;  St.-Josse-ten-Noode,  32,282; 
Berchem,  30,996;  Charleroi,  28,891;  Uccle,  28,- 
127;  Jumet,  28,020;  Mons,  27,904;  Lierre,  25,- 
985;  Forest,  26,671;  Roulers,  25,488.  The  as- 
terisks mark  faubourgs  of  Brussels.  The  four 
cities  of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Li£ge, 
with  their"  environs,  contain  21.16  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  kingdom;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  urbanization  induced  by  these  iigures  is 
offset  by  the  fact  that  the  dependent  communes 
cover  areas  with  boundaries  widely  separated 
from  the  urban  centres;  within  these  confines 
are  areas  devoted  to  agriculture. 

Edttcation.  Of  the  censused  population  in 
1910,  the  proportion  above  eight  years  of  age 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  13.1  per 
cent;  in  1900,  19.1;  in  1890,  26.0;  in  1880,  30.26. 
Of  the  67,396  youths  called  for  military  service 
in  1913,  4207  (9.24  per  cent)  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Schools  are  maintained  by  communal  taxation 
with  provincial  and  State  grants,  and  a  law  to 
make  primary  education  compulsory  was  under 
consideration  in  1914.  There  are  many  schools 
under  ecclesiastical  control,  and  this  condition 
is  a  source  of  grievance  to  the  Liberal  and  So- 
cialist parties.  There  were  7590  public  primary 
schools  in   1911,  with  034,830  pupils;   3186  in- 
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fant  acliools,  with  276,911;  4040  adult  primary 
lehools,  with  246^92;  67  primary  normal 
schools,  with  4067.  There  are  both  State  and 
private  secondary  schools,  and  special,  technical, 
and  fine  arts  institutions,  besides  four  universi- 
ties, two  State  and  two  free,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance in   1011-12  of  2100. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  population  are 
Roman  Catholics,  full  religious  lioerty  prevails. 
The  State  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations. 

Agricdltdbe.  The  total  area  returned  as  ag- 
ricultural (1805)  was  2,607,514  hectares,  of 
which  1,016,600  hectares  were  under  crops,  621,- 
405  under  forests,  and  160,329  uncultivated. 
The  agricultural  area  was  diminished  during 
the  period  between  1880  and  1896  t^  07,443  hec- 
tares, and  the  diminution  has  since  steadily  con- 
tinued. The  area  under  main  crops  declined 
from  1880  to  1806  by  06,880  hectares,  while  the 
area  under  forests  was  increased  by  32,072  hec- 
tares. To  the  cultivation  of  cereals  there  were 
devoted  034,663  hectares  in  1880  and  800,691 
hectares  in  1805;  legumes,  33,093,  and  26,325; 
industrial  plants,  64,150,  and  61,642;  potatoes, 
199,357,  and  184,691.  Sugar-beet  cultivation  in- 
creased from  32,627  hectares  in  1880  to  64,099 
hectares  in  1895;  roots,  from  36,153  to  63,801; 
forage  plants,  from  574,881  to  637,007.  A  fur- 
ther decline  in  cereal  cultivation  is  notable  in 
1011 — 744,782  hectares;  legumes,  13,576;  for- 
age plant^  386,472.  Industrial  plants  increased 
to  74,348.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  constantly  decreases;  in 
1864,  24.08  per  cent  of  the  population  was  so 
engaged;   in  1880,  21.77;  in  1805,  18.70. 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  areas  devoted  to 
main  crops  and  production  for  two  years 
(1913-14  subject  to  revision)  with  production 
per  hectare  in  1912-13: 


Btetart 

Qt.p*r 
OtdrntalM                 hM. 

191S14 

191»-18 

lattia    laitiB laiau 

WbMt    ..159,494 

Bye    

Barter     ■   84,088 
OaU     ...271,694 

risz    28,188 

BeeU*    ..   62,419 
"nibaeco         4,028 

161.817 
66,000 
84,128 

277,694 

62i688 
4,172 

4,019,505  8,802,699     25.2 

528,000     

918,088       921,821     27.0 
6,960.945  7,220,044     25.6 

98.286t      4.2 

13,919,175        266.5 

89,369        22.2 

*  Sugar    b«eU. 

tSeed; 

flbis    production,    178,884 

quintals. 


_  In  the  table  below  is  shown  the  number  of 
live  stock  on  farms  for  comparative  years: 


Hones 
CsUle    , 
Sbeep    . 
Swine 


laso 

.  .  271,974 
..1,882,815 
. .  865,400 
.     646,875 


18B5 

271,527 
1,420,976 

285,722 
1,168,138 


1»1» 
262,709 
1,880,747 


1«19 

267,160 

1,894,484 


1,848,415     1,412,298 


Of  the  horses  in  1913,  3675  were  stallions  of 
three  years  and  over  and  12,808  under  three 
years;  119,164  and  50,891  mares;  48,959  and 
22,773  geldings.  Of  the  cattle,  there  were  12,014 
bulls  two  years  and  over  and  11,545  under  two 
years;  936,800  milch  cows;  29,497  oxen;  91,- 
223 -fat  and  102,210  unfattened  steers;  634,177 
heifers,  and  132,018  steer  calves.  The  swine  in- 
cluded 3963  boars,  146,166  sows,  516,491  fat 
atock,  and  746,674  young  pigs. 

Mnrnro  and  Metals.  The  number  of  con- 
ceded coal  mines  in  1911  was  216,  of  which  127 
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were  in  operation;  total  area,  172,069  hectares; 
total  output,  23,063,640  tons,  valued  at  340,279,- 
000  francs.  Coal  mines  in  1912  numbered  209, 
of  which  126  were  in  operation,  with  145,670 
laborers,  producing  22,972,000  tons,  valued  at 
380,444,000  francs.  In  the  table  below  are 
shown  output  in  tons  and  value  in  francs  of  out- 
put of  the  metallic  mines  for  four  years. 


taao 

1900 

1810 

1911 

Iron: 

Tons     .. , 

..    258,499 

247,890 

122,960 

150,500 

Franc*    . . 
PyritM: 
Tons     . .. 

. .  1,875,000 

1,820,100 

566,950 

766,400 

7,918 

400 

214 

122 

Francs    . 

..     164,000 

1.140 

1,900 

900 

Calamine: 

Tons     . .. 

.       15,785 

8,000 

8 

•  •• 

Francs    . . 

. .     696,000 

217,150 

200 

■  •  • 

Blende: 

Tons     . . . 

.       28,080 

5,716 

1,484 

886 

Francs    . 

. .  1,546,870 

889,180 

189,600 

14,960 

Tons     . . . 

5,484 

280 

162 

89 

Francs    . . 
Uanganese: 
Tons     . . . 

..     892,000 

68,280 

26,450 

14,250 

700 

10,820 

6,270 

Francs    . . 

4,000 

180,350 

106,200 

... 

Iron  ore  to  the  value  of  8,231,724  francs  was 
imported  from  Luxemburg  in  1911,  and  9,195,- 
390  francs  in  1912.  The  product  of  the  zinc 
industry  in  1911  was  198,230  tons,  valued  at 
124,009,000  francs;  of  the  lead  industry  44,308 
tons,  valued  at  15,672,000  francs. 

The  output  from  steel  and  iron  works,  t<ms 
and  value^  is  shown  in  the  table  below  for  com- 
parative years. 


2010  1912  2928 

Fig  Iron; 

Tons     1,852,090  2,046,280  2,081,290 

1000  francs   120,761  -  188,664  160,886 

Hfrd.  Iron: 

Tons    299,500  290,270  882,750 

1000  francs 89,494  87,487  40,026 

Steel  Ingots: 

Tana    1,892,160  2,192,680  2,515,040 

1000  francs 161,606  201,706  242,877 

Steel  Rails,  etc.: 

Tons    1,884,550  1,654,060  1,908,270 

1000  francs   192,220  210,870  267,819 

The  quarries  numbered  1560  in  1912,  with 
35,532  work  people,  output  valued  at  69,768,300 
francs. 

Other  Industbies.  The  chief  source  of  the 
country's  wealth  is  its  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, which,  according  to  the  industrial  census 
of  1896,  numbered  337,396  enterprises  and 
branches.  Of  these,  236,000  were  permanent  es- 
tablishments, distributed  as  follows:  165,(X)0 
(70.08  per  cent)  home  industries  employing  no 
work  people;  54,500  (24.09)  small  enterprises 
emplopng  one  to  four  workers;  14,800  (6.12) 
establishments  employing  five  to  49  workers; 
1500  (0.63)  establishments  employing  60  to  449 
workers;  200  (0.08)  great  industries  employing 
600  or  more  workers.  The  census  returned 
169,778  persons  engaged  in  the  textile  industry, 
137,966  in  clothing  factories,  134,333  in  metal 
works,  128,313  in  mines,  93,677  in  construction 
work,  90,443  in  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
food  stuffs,  88,457  in  timber  and  allied  indus- 
tries, and  57,702  in  leather  factories.  There 
were  in  operation  in  1911,  89  sugar  works,  out- 
put 234,764  tons  of  raw  sugar;  21  sugar  refin- 
eries, output  121,226  tons;  126  distilleries,  out- 
put  73,864  kiloliters   of   alcohol   at   50°    G.E..; 
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output  of  the  breweries  was  1,703,169  kiloliters; 
of  the  tobacco  manufactories,  10,141  tons.  The 
flsheriei  products  for  1011  were  valued  at  6,- 
381,039  francs.  The  output  of  the  glass  fac- 
tories (1900)  was  valued  at  66,012,000  francs. 
The  number  of  strikes  in  1911  was  156,  involv- 
ing 54,947  strikers;  1006-10,  766,  involving  121,- 
416;  I901-O6.  474,  involving  149,987. 

CouMEBOB.  Imports  for  consumption  and  ex- 
ports of  domestic  produce  are  shown  in  the 
table  below,  together  with  transit  trade,  for 
successive  years,  in  thousands  of  francs. 

1906             1910  laii  1»1* 

ImporU     .8,454,000  4,266,000  4.508,500  4,058.000 

ExporU  ..2,793,800  8,407,400  8,680,800  8,051,600 

Transit    ..2,268,800  2,287,200  2,208,800  2,437,300 

The  details  of  the  special  trade  in  1912  and 
1913,  as  compared  with  1908,  are  given  in  thou- 
sands of  francs  in  the  table  below: 

Impvrtt                                   1908  1919         1919 

Wool    168,664  428,620  410,108 

WbMt    888,820  401,008  808,186 

Cotton    51,402  211,027  210,420 

Le»d     22,500  29,405       20,067 

Baw   UdM    110,266  170,818  180,166 

Coal   108,608  148,400  161,057 

Com    75,884  180,047  110,426 

Rubber    184,664  146,286 

FUx     62,020  108,020  100,678 

Beer     11,422       13,078 

Barley,    etc 60,150  01,738       73,018 

Coffee    66,204  86,668       82,880 

Seeds     143,656  172,725 

Bnildiof    wood     128,074  124,505 

Jnte     17,617       14,673 

Pic  iron 68,440       48,323 

Haeliinery     72,600  07,505  107,086 

Oil  calte    68,318       56,300 

Copper     84,288  47,002       42,032 

Cliemical  prodncU   108,825  120,568  141,696 

Petrolenm    (refined)    46,702  45,008       42,108 

Ttjm  and  eolort    70,637  67,200       65,280 

Wine    85,015       40,842 

BxpoTU                                      1908  1919  1918 

Wool     82,506  896,001  850,497 

Flax     82,144  140,876  182,828 

Flax  yarni    131,018  114,402 

Zinc     74,126  120,017  08,400 

Baw  hides 82,300  110,782  112,884 

Vebielaa     110,821  04,884 

Rnbber    109,845  100,240 

Iron    and    iteel    107,805  262,140  251,316 

Wbast     188,100  03,612  78,126 

Coal     118,881  02,800  00,220 

Cotton     64,000  02,882  84,848 

VeceMble   oil    48,512  81,206 

Copper     20,686  20,810  82,771 

Machinery     108,567  04,250  77,112 

Oil  elotb 2,441  2,854 

Window    8lsu    48,226  45,741 

Dyee   and  colon    86,861  62.240  68,127 

Com    44,071  24,880 

Lead    28,081  82,101  84,712 

Hones     28,208  37,831  40,884 

Wool  yarna 86,060  61,868  65,002 

Chemical    prodneta     57,660  83,285  98.601 

Paper    88,687  87,288 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion with  the  value  of  their  trade  for  two  years 
are  shown  in  the  table  l>elow,  values  in  thou- 
sands of  francs: 

ImptTf  Exportt 

1919           1911           1919  1911 

France     788,761  008,048  605,105  752,314 

United     SUtes.    341,423  413,829  113,082  145,128 

United  Kingdom   436,220  505,646  498,187  504.625 

Netherlanda     ..   208,217  356,573  352,346  367,509 

Germany     602,398  703,120  959,831  1,007,469 

Britisli     India.    267,614  249,561  84,967  40,889 

Russia     818.186  272,827  66,904  83,496 

'lumania     245,239  200,962  24,283  17,771 


vBXjaivn 

Import* 


1919  1911 

Argentins    272,828  806,624 

Sweden    41,464  89,144 

Norway     80,528  86,246 

Btaiil     87,916  49,437 

Italy     41,412  47,037 

China     26,117  40,786 

Australia     162,199  164,512 

Spain     54,422  52,818 

Chile    80,695  65,986 

Egypt     8,160  12,770 

Switaerland     .  .      14,620  18,471 

Belgian    Congo.      57,675  60.045 

Austria-Hun.     .      12,568  18,805 


Export* 
1919  1911 


88,661 
12.780 
15,785 
52,000 
66,675 
48,078 
27,680 
47,671 
20,877 
24,608 
61,508 
26,552 
88,626 


17.081 
16,212 
17,801 
80,540 
74.851 
84,426 
20,048 
44,221 
25.065 
20,025 
52,162 
20.258 
46,124 


CoxicuniCATioNS.  At  the  end  of  1912  there 
were  4719  kilometers  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion, of  which  4369  were  operated  by  the 
State.  Local  lines,  3865  kilometers.  The  Bel- 
gian railway  lines,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  nat- 
urally came  into  the  possession  of  the  German 
authorities  and  were  operated  by  them  regu- 
larly after  November  19.  They  constituted 
three  railway  administration  departments  with 
headquarters  at  Brussels,  Charleroi,  and  Libre- 
mont.  At  the  end  of  the  year  new  trains  had 
been  added  to  a  service  somewhat  disorganized 
and  regular  traffic  was  maintained  between 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  though  the  time  of  the 
journey  was  still  about  two  hours.  It  was  re- 
ported late  in  the  year  that  the  employees  on 
the  Belgian  railways  had  gone  on  strike  and 
refused  to  work  for  the  Germans,-  many  having 
departed  for  England,  and  others  having  sought 
work  on  French  railways.  Tliere  were  7975 
kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  and  43,547  of 
wires;  in  addition  there  were  520  kilometers  of 
wires  installed  at  the  expense  of  private  railway 
companies.  There  were  1659  telegraph  stations, 
1  wireless  station,  and  20  on  board  vessels. 
Urban  telephone  wires,  233,086  kilometers;  in- 
terurban  wires,  29,434.  Poet  offices,  1708.  The 
merchant  marine  included  at  the  end  of  1912, 
97  steamers,  of  174,021  tons,  and  8  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  7616  tons.  Vessels  entered  in  the  1012 
trade,  11,230,  of  16,353,933  tons;  cleared,  11,- 
214,  of  16,319,056  tons. 

Finance.  The  franc,  worth  19.3  cents,  is  the 
unit  of  value.  In  the  table  below  are  given,  in 
thousands  of  francs,  receipts  ordinary  (A)  and 
extraordinary  (B)  and  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  for  four  years: 

1908  1909  1910  1911 

Rev.    A     616,086     645,107     682,487     606,252 

Rev.    B*     820  1,062  5,724  1,010 

Total    rev 617,815     646,150     688,211     506,271 

Expend.    A     613,021     634,456     672,054     680,166 

Expend.    B     157,480     151,747     166,602     121,761 

Total  exp.    ...770,451     786,208     820,456     810,027 

*  Exclusive  of  loans. 

The  1914  budget  is  detailed  in  the  table  below, 
amounts  in  thousands  of  francs: 


Sevtnve 1000  fr. 

Property  taxes..  80,862 
Personal  taxes.  .  27,257 
Trade  licenses .  .  9.500 
Tax  on   incomes.    18.000 

Motor    can 1,500 

Cinemas    500 

Mines    29 

Customs    72,031 

Excise     04,703 

Various    1,652 


Expend 1000  fr. 

Public    debt    217,603 

Civil   list,   dotations     6,614 

Ministries: 

Justice     82,248 

Foreign    affain,     5,127 

Interior 7,070 

Sciences  and  arts    48.179 

Industry    26,878 

Railways   ......246,484 

Marine,  poats,  trio  64,608 
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S«t>«n««   .. 

...lOOO/r. 

Bxptnd 1000  ir. 

BeciBtration, 

etc.  40,100 

War    and    gendar- 

Saccession 

...   83,100 

maria    101,096 

Stsmpa    

...    14,500 

Finance 26,644 

Fine*,    etc 

. . .      8,018 

Fublie    works    snd 

BiTen.    rtc.    . 

. . .      8,690 

sgrienltura    . .   85,189 

Railways    . . . 

...862,800 

Colonies     1,448 

Tel.    &    TbL.. 

.  . .    28,63S 

BepsTmeoU,   etc...     2,826 
Total    806,754 

Post    office*    . 

.  .  .    27,950 

Steamboats 

.  .  .      2,210 

Domains,    etc. 

.  ..      6,600 

Varioos    . . . . 

...   28,179 

Bepaynuats   . 

. . .      0,600 

Total     

...807,818 

The  total  debt  stood  Jan.  1,  1913,  at  3,739,- 
133,738  francs — 219,959,632  fr.  share  of  the 
Netherlands  debt  at  2%  per  cent,  and  3,519,- 
174,106  fr.  loans  at  3  per  cent.  The  neater 
part  of  the  debt  was  raisM  for  public  works,  and 
the  interest  is  more  than  covered  by  the  revenue 
from  railways  alone. 

Goi'KBNMENT.  The  king  is  the  executive, 
aided  by  a  responsible  ministry.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  conjointly  by  the  king  and 
a  parliament  made  up  of  two  houses — a  senate 
and  an  elective  chamber  of  representatives. 
The  reigning  sovereign  in  1914  was  Albert  Leo- 
pold, bom  April  8,  1875,  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and  of  Flan- 
ders, and  of  the  late  Princess  Marie  of  Hohen- 
zolIem-Sigmaringen.  He  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Leopold  II,  Dec.  23,  1909.  On  Oct.  2,  1900,  he 
married  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Bavaria;  they 
have  three  children,  Leopold  Philip,  i>om  Nov. 
3,  1901  (heir-apparent),  Charles  Theodore,  bom 
Oct.  10,  1903,  and  Marie  Job«,  bom  Aug.  4,  1906. 

The  senate  and  chamber  meet  annually  in  the 
month  of  November,  and  must  sit  for  at  least 
40  days;  but  the  king  has  the  power  of  convok- 
ing them  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  of 
dissolving  them  either  simultaneously  or  sepa- 
rately. In  the  latter  case  a  new  election  must 
take  place  within  40  days,  and  meeting  of  the 
chambers  within  two  months.  Money  bills  and 
bills  relating  to  the  contingent  for  the  army 
originate  in  the  chamber  of  representatives. 

llie  senate  in  1913  included  70  Catholics,  35 
Liberals,  15  Social  Democrats.  The  chamber  of 
representatives  in  1913  included  101  Catholics, 
44  Liberals,  39  Social  Democrats,  and  2  Chris- 
tian Socialists. 

The  executive  government  consists  of  11  de- 
partments, under  the  following  ministers: 

Oh.  de  Broqueville  (appointed  Nov.  11,  1912), 
president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  war; 
P.  Ponllet  (appointed  June  17,  1911),  minister 
of  sciences  and  arts;  Paul  Berryer  (appointed 
Sept.  5,  1910),  minister  of  the  interior;  M. 
Levie  (appointed  June  17,  1911),  minister  of  fi- 
nance; G.  Helleputte  (appointed  Nov.  11,  1912), 
minister  of  agriculture  and  of  public  works; 
M.  J.  Davignon  (appointed  May  2,  1907),  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs;  H.  Carton  de  Wiart 
(appointed  June  17,  1011);  J.  Renkin  (ap- 
pointed Oct.  30,  1908),  minister  of  the  colonies; 
M.  A.  Hubert  (appointed  May  2,  1907),  minis- 
ter of  industry  and  labor;  A.  Van  de  Vyvere 
(appointed  Nov.  II,  1912),  minister  of  rail- 
ways; P.  Segers  (appointed  Nov.  11,  1912),  min- 
ister of  marine  and  of  posts  and  telegraphs. 
The  ministry  of  marine  was  created  in  Novem- 
ber, 1912. 

By  the  treaty  of  London,  Nov.  16,  1831,  the 
neu&ality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia. 
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Abmt.  The  army  of  Belgium  was  organized 
on  the  principle  of  imiversal  service,  by  the  law 
of  Aug.  30,  1913,  which  substituted  new  condi- 
tions for  those  established  by  the  law  of  Dec. 
14,  1909,  but  affirmed  the  general  principle  of 
the  former  legislation.  On  a  peace  basis  in 
1913  the  Belgian  army  consisted  of  three  cav- 
alry brigades  and  six  infantry  divisions,  with 
artillery,  engineers,  medical  services,  supplies, 
and  transport,  cyclist  and  air-craft  companies. 
In  case  of  war  it  was  proposed  to  double  the 
infantry  strength  by  forming  second  battalions. 
The  military  situation  of  Belgium  was  realized 
in  1912,  when  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the 
army  was  brought  before  the  legislature,  and 
the  Premier,  Monsieur  de  Broqueville,  in  No- 
vember of  that  year,  referring  to  the  guarantee 
of  Belgian  interests  and  neutrality  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  treaty  of  1899,  showed  that  the 
groupings  of  the  great  powers  of  Eurqpe  had  re- 
Bult«l  in  alliances  and  ententes,  which  might  in 
case  of  war  "remove  from  the  guarantee  the 
value,  which  the  neutrality  of  the  guarantor 
alone  oould  assure."  This  involved  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  army  to  protect  Belgian  neutral- 
ity and  the  integrity  of  the  country  against  pos- 
sible invasion,  and  during  1914  reorganization 
was  in  progress  under  the  terms  of  the  law  of 
the  previous  year.  There  was  also  involved  the 
strengthening  of  the  permanent  fortifications  at 
Antwerp  in  1913.  There  were  being  installed 
146  armored  turrets  in  the  new  chain  of  de- 
tached forts,  of  which  63  were  armed  by  Cocker- 
ill,  who  wa«  providing  in  the  first  advance  line 
15  turrets,  with  15  cm.  (9  inch)  guns,  28  with 
12  cm.  (4.7  inch)  mortars,  14  with  7.5  cm. 
(2.9  inch)  guns,  and  6  with  5.7  cm.  (2.24  inch) 
guns.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  first  line  were 
armed  with  2.9  inch  guns,  and  32  others  also  by 
guns  from  other  ordnance  works.  These  latter 
turrets  were  of  slighter  construction  and  were 
not  furnished  with  electrical  plants.  The  Bel- 
nan  artillery  employed  a  standard  field  gun  of 
Cockerill  design,  with  a  calibre  of  2.95  inches, 
and  large  calibre  guns  were  installed  in  the  coast 
defenses  and  in  Uie  armed  cupolas.  The  rifles, 
carbines,  and  revolvers  were  made  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Liege  district,  including  the  "Fa- 
brique  Nationale  d'Armes  de  Guerre"  at  Herstal, 
a  suburb  of  Liege. 

.  The  Belgian  army,  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  benefited  materially  by  the  army  re- 
form legislation  of  1913,  and  even  in  the  few 
months  that  the  new  organization  was  in  prog- 
ress much  was  accompli^ed.  In  1913  the  peace 
establishment  was  3642  officers  and  44,061  men. 
The  principle  of  universal  military  service  in 
Belgium  had  been  accepted,  and  the  peace 
strength  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
rapid  mobilization  of  the  individual  units  was 
arranged,  so  that  these  could  be  brought  up  to 
strength  within  24  hours,  by  collecting  men, 
horses,  material,  ammunition,  etc,  within  their 
own  districts.  Before  and  during  the  war,  these 
plans  were  carried  out  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  the  military  speed  manifested  by  the 
people  and  their  willingness  to  bear  the  addi- 
tional burdens  imposed  by  the  legislation  of 
1913  proved  of  considerable  advantage. 

HiSTOBT.  Immediately  after  reassembling  in 
January,  the  chamber  took  up  the  school  bill, 
which  had  already  been  made  the  subject  of 
heated  partisan  debates.  In  this  bill  it  was 
proposed  that  State  grants  in  aid  of  education 
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should  be  extended  on  «qual  termg  to  all  schools 
which  complied  with  certain  requirements, 
whetiier  taught  by  laymen  or  by  religious  or- 
ders. This  plan,  the  Kovemment  contended, 
would  do  much  to  lessen  illiteracy,  and  would  re- 
dress the  grievance  of  the  Catholics,  who  com- 
plained that  the  Catholic  schools  under  the  ex- 
isting system  received  little  or  no  aid  from  the 
state,  whereas  the  lay  or  nonreligious  schools 
were  subsidized  from  the  public  funds  toward 
which  Catholics  as  well  as  others  must  con- 
tribute. Under  Premier  de  Broqueville's  plan, 
the  state,  granting  $120  a  year  for  each  class 
conducted  by  a  male  teacher  and  $100  for  each 
class  taught  by  a  woman,  would  relieve  the 
communes  of  three-quarters  of  the  increased  ex- 
penditure, and  instruction  would  be  made  free 
and  compulsory  for  all  children  up  to  the  age 
of  14.  All  schools  would  be  subject  to  medical 
inspection. .  The  Socialists  and  Liberals,  how- 
ever, bitterly  protested  against  the  granting  of 
subsidies  to  Catholic  schools.  According  to 
their  view  this  would  be  granting  public  money 
for  denominational  purposes,  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional. They  maintained,  moreover, 
that  the  state  ought  not  to  support  Catholic 
teachers  who  would  inculcate  doctrines  opposed 
to  Liberal  and  Socialist  views.  This  criticism 
was  crystallized  into  an  amendment,  which 
would  prohibit  any  instructor  in  any  state-sub- 
sidized school  from  attacking  the  political,  reli- 
gious, or  philosophical  principles  of  the  families 
of  its  pupils.  The  Catholics  opposed  such  an 
amendment,  seeing  in  it  an  indirect  attempt  to 
eliminate  all  religious  teaching  from  education. 
The  bill  was  passed,  without  radical  amendment, 
by  the  Catholic  majority  in  the  chamber  on 
February  18,  and  in  the  senate  on  May  IS;  on 
both  occasions  the  Liberals  and  Socialists 
walked  out  in  a  body  as  a  manifestation  of  their 
displeasure. 

Elections  were  held  on  May  24  to  renew  the 
representation  in  the  chamber  of  four  prov- 
inces out  of  nine:  Hainaut,  East  Flanders, 
Li«ge,  and  Limbourg.  The  electoral  campaign 
was  more  quiet  than  the  one  in  1912;  for 
whereas  in  the  1012  election  Liberals  and  So- 
,  cialists  had  attempted  to  combine  against  the 
government,  hoping  to  secure  a  majority  of  the 
Left,  in  1914  the  two  Opposition  parties  were 
no  longer  in  alliance  and  had  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  overturning  the  Catholic  party  which 
had  governed  Belgium  for  30  years,  liberalizing 
the  constitution,  reorganizing  the  national  de- 
fense, establishing  universal  education,  and 
working  out  a  code  of  enlightened  social  legis- 
lation. In  attacking  the  government,  the  Op- 
position relied  primarily  on  the  question  of 
electoral  reform.  The  electoral  reform  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  government  in  1913 
worked  in  secret,  and  was  considering  only  the 
suffrage  for  the  election  of  provincial  and  com- 
munal councilors;  therefore  the  advocates  of 
"one  man  one  vote"  had  a  genuine  grievance 
against  the  government.  Dissatisfaction  also 
took  root  in  the  ministerial  financial  policy, 
which,  the  Opposition  alleged,  involved  too  much 
borrowing.  Finally,  the  question  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  played  an  important  part  in  the  elec- 
toral contest.  In  order  to  amend  the  present 
inadequate  system  of  voluntary  contribution 
(toward  Old  Age  Pensions)  supplemented  by 
state  subsidies,  the  government  proposed  to  ex- 
tend   the    principle    of    obligatory    insurance 
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against  old  age — which  as  yet  had  been  applied 
only  to  colliery  workers — ^to  all  workers  earn- 
ing less  than  2400  francs  a  .year.    The  minis- 
terial measure   also  provided  obligatory   insur- 
ance  against   sickness   and   premature   incapac- 
ity, with  contributions  by  worker,  employer,  and 
state.    The  Socialists  would  have  placed  solely 
on  employer  and  state  the  burden  of  pensions, 
and  would  have  done  away  with  the  mutual  in- 
surance societies,  which   were  not  infrequently 
presided  over  by  the  local  curS.    The  elections, 
which  took  place  on  May  24,  resulted  in  a  gain 
of  2  seats  for  the  Liberals,  and  of  1  for  the  So- 
cialists, so  that  the  new  Chamber  included  99 
Catholics,  46  Liberals,  40  Socialists,  and  2  Chris- 
tian Democrats.    See  also   Internationai.   Ab- 
BITRATIOR   AND   PEACE,    Bryan-WiUon    Treaties. 
Belgium  and  the  Wae.    On  the  evening  of 
August    2,    the    German    minister    at    Brussels 
handed  to  the  Belgian  government  an  ultimatum 
demanding   that   German   troops   should   be   al- 
lowed free  passage  through  Belgium  into  France. 
In  consequence  of  the  Belgian  government's  in- 
dignant refusal  to  permit  what  it  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality,  a  German  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  was  immediately  begun.     The 
causes  leading  up  to  this  event,  and  the  details 
of  the  subsequent  military  operations  on  Belgian 
soil,  are  treated  in  the  article  on  the  Was  of 
THE  Nations    (q.v.).    In  the  face  of  this  na- 
tional disaster,  and  in  an  unparalleled  outburst 
of  national  patriotism,  even  the  most  fundamen- 
tal party  differences  and  social  distinctions  were 
put  aside.     "Irreconcilable"  Socialists  sprang  to 
the   support   of   their    king,   and    the   Socialist 
leader,  M.  Vandervelde,  entered  the  Clerical  cab- 
inet, August  4.     Forty  millions  were  voted  for 
defense  at  the  war  session  of  Parliament,  Aug- 
ust 3-4.    Later  in  August,  France  and  England 
agreed  to  advance   Belgium   $60,000,000  apiece 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     In  spite  of  the 
heroic  Belgian  resistance,  the  German  armies  en- 
tered Brussels  on  August  20,  and  rapidly  over- 
ran the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.     The  Bel- 
?ian  government  offices  had  already  been  moved 
rom  Brussels  to  the  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Antwerp.    Thence   the   government   fled   to   Os- 
tend,  then  to  Havre,  in  France,  while  the  Ger- 
mans   besieged    and    captured    Antwerp.     King 
Albert  spent  much  of  the  time  with  his  army, 
but  made  visits  to  London  and  Paris.     The  ac- 
tual ruler  of  Belgium,  however,  was  Field  Mar- 
shal   Baron    von    der    Qolz,    appointed    German 
Military   Governor   of   Belgium   on    August   20. 
Heavy  requisitions,  mostly  of  money,  were  made 
by  the  German  military  officials  upon  the  con- 
quered Belgian  cities.    In  December  the  refusal 
of    the    German    government    to    recognize    the 
exequaturs  of  foreign  consuls  in  Belgium   was 
interpreted   in   some  quarters  as  an   indication 
that  Germany  intended  to  annex  Belgium,  but 
the  Norddeutsohe  Allgemeine  Zeitung  explained 
the  step  as  the  consequence  of  the  fact  that  some 
three  hundred  now  hostile  Belgians  had  hitherto 
held  posts  as  consuls  for  allied  or  neutral  states. 
The  menacing  advance  of  the  German   armies, 
the  destruction  of  Belgian  towns,  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  general  paralysis 
of  productive  industry  all  helped  to  plunge  the 
Belgian  nation  into  the  deepest  misery.     To  the 
grief  of  the  women  who  had  sacrificed  their  hus- 
bands and  sons,  was  added  the  ^pair  of  the 
old_  people  who  had  been  compiled  to  forsake 
their  homes,  and  the  sufferings  /of  the  fatherless 
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diildrcn  who  lacked  for  food.  ThouBands  of 
Belj^uia  fled  to  France,  England,  and  America. 
Many  more  remained  in  the  Belgian  cities,  desti- 
tute. For  their  relief  generous  contributions 
were  made  by  allied  and  neutral  nations.  Even 
from  distant  Australia  came  material  aid.  From 
the  United  States  came  substantial  financial 
caitributions,  and  a  "Christmas  Ship"  laden 
with  toys  for  the  children.  The  sympathetic 
interest  with  which  the  plight  of  Belgium  was 
rejnrded  in  the  United  States  was  doubtless 
heightened  by  the  mission  sent  by  the  King  of 
Belginm  to  the  United  States.  Four  memoers 
of  the  Belgian  cabinet — M.  Henry  Carton  de 
Wiart,  M.  Hymans,  M.  De  Sadeleer,  and  M. 
Vandervelde,  accompanied  by  Count  Louis  de 
Lichtervelde,  visited  the  United  States  in  Sep- 
tember. On  September  16,  M.  Carton  de  Wiart, 
in  the  name  of  the  mission,  delivered  an  address 
to  President  Wilson,  alleging  that  the  German 
armies  had  invaded  Belgium  without  just  cause, 
and  had  perpetrated  revolting  atrocities  upon 
the  Belgians  in  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of 
cirilized  warfare.  For  further  information  in 
re^rd  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Belgium, 
(onsult  the  article  on  the  Wab  or  the  Nations. 

BELOIXTH,  CoKMiSBioN  fob  Rexiet  In. 
See  Relief  fob  Wab  Victims. 

BSmiDZCT  XV  (Giaoomo  Della  Chiesa). 
Klerted  260th  Pope,  to  succeed  Pius  X,  on  Sept. 
3,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Pagli,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Genoa,  Nov.  21,  1864.  His  father 
«aa  Giuseppe,  lilarchese  Della  Chiesa,  a  no- 
bleman of  considerable  wealth.  The  fact  that 
he  was  of  noble  birth  and  wealthy  parents  made 
possible  a  thorough  grounding  in  his  boyhood 
studies,  and  having  decided  to  study  for  the 
priesthood,  his  preparatory  studies  were  made 
in  the  local  schools  at  Genoa  and  he  then  todc 
a  degree  in  jurisprudence  at  the  University.  In 
1376  he  entered  the  Capranican  College  at  Some, 
and  finally  became  a  student  at  the  Academy  of 
Noble  Ecclesiastics,  a  Koman  institution  which 
in  older  days  of  class  distinction  included  only 
itttdents  of  aristocratic  birth,  but  is  now  open 
to  others.  His  theological  studies  were  com- 
pleted in  the  last  days  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  and 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1878,  when 
t«  was  26  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a 
priest  only  five  years  when  his  promising  activi- 
ties came  to  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  in 
1&S3  he  left  Italy  to  accompany  the  then  Arch- 
bishop Rampolla  to  Madrid  as  secretary  of  the 
Nunciature.  When  Rampolla  was  made  a  Car- 
dinal by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  returned  from 
Spain  to  Rome  in  1887  he  brought  his  young 
assistant  back  with  him.  The  young  priest's 
labors  in  Madrid  made  him  a  permanent  Under 
f>«retary  of  the  Secretariate  of  State.  Here  as 
in  Madrid  he  held  the  confidence  of  Cardinal 
Rampolla.  After  the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  X, 
be  remained  at  his  post  and  the  new  Pope  and 
bi»  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val, 
were  quick  to  recognize  the  qualities  which  had 
i-ome  Bo  early  to  the  notice  of  Pope  Leo  and 
Cardinal  Rampolla.  Father  Delia  Chiesa  was  in 
turn  made  a  prelate  on  July  18,  1900;  consultor 
»f  the  holy  ofiice  on  May  30,  1901,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Bologna  on  Dec.  16,  1907.  When 
the  .Society  of  St.  Jerome  for  the  Spread  of  the 
Hospels  was  established  at  Rome,  in  1902,  he 
Was  its  first  president  and  its  meetings  were 
beld  at  his  residence.  One  of  his  first  acts  after 
bit  election  as  Pope  was  the  sending  to  its  then 
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president.  Cardinal  Cassetta,  on  Oct.  8,  1S14, 
a  letter  commending  the  work  of  the  society  and 
encouraging  the  spread  of  the  Scriptures.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  this  ofRce  it  was  said 
that  he  had  been  chosen  for  the  office  as  the  beet 
man  available  to  combat  the  religious  radicalism 
in  a  r^on  recognized  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Modernist  National  Democratic  League.  Al- 
though little  is  known  of  his  work  at  Bologna 
outside  of  Italy,  his  fame  for  successful  achieve- 
ment of  notable  work  was  widespread  at  home, 
and  his  care  of  the  poor  in  the  diocese  won  for 
him  their  great  affection.  After  seven  years  of 
administrative  work  at  Bologna  he  was  elevated 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  the  Consistory  on 
May  25,  1914.  Cardinal  Delia  Chiesa  had  be- 
come known  as  a  man  of  diplomacy,  a  cool  and 
level-headed  leader,  and  the  possessor  of  an  even 
temper,  who  could  face  emergencies  dispassion- 
ately. He  is  of  the  school  of  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla, with  a  keen  reverence  for  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Vatican,  and  a  foe  of  all  that  has  to 
do  with  so-called  Modernism  .  in  the  Church. 
His  scholarly  attainments  are  high  and  he  has 
a  wide  knowledge  of  modem  conditions  in  all 
parte  of  the  world.  He  was  chosen  Pope  on  the 
ninth  ballot  of  the  Conclave.  He  at  once  took 
the  name  of  Benedict  XV,  it  is  supposed  because 
of  the  intellectual  excellences  of  Benedict  XIV, 
who  was  elected  Pope  in  1740  and  who  was  bora 
in  Bologna  and  was  many  years  Archbishop  of 
that  Si^  He  was  crowned  Pope  on  Sept.  8. 
His  first  encyclical,  issued  Nov.  1,  1914, 
called  for  renewed  efforts  to  spread  religion 
throughout  the  world  and  urged  peace  and 
brotherhood  among  peoples  and  nations  in  fear 
of  God.  "The  immense  spectacle  of  a  general 
war,"  he  says,  "has  struck  us  with  unutterable 
horror  and  sadness."  Benedict  XV  speaks  Eng- 
lish. He  is  dark  complexioned,  with  a  firm 
mouth,  square  forehead,  and  keen  lustrous  eyes. 
He  is  about  the  ordinary  standard  in  height 
and  moves  and  walks  with  great  dignity.  He 
is  a  thoughtful  and  highly  gifted  man  of 
afi'airs. 
BENEFACTION'S.    See     Gms     and     Bb- 

qUESTS.  

BENJAUIN,  Sahttsl  Gbeknb  Wbeelbb. 
American  author,  artist,  and  diplomat,  died 
July  20,  1914.  He  was  bom  at  Argos,  Greece, 
in  1837,  the  son  of  a  missionary  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  attended  the  English  College  at  Smyrna  and 
graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1859. 
From  1861  to  1864  he  was  assistant  librarian  in 
the  New  York  State  Library.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  sent  two  companies  of  cavalry  to  the 
front  and  served  in  war  hospitals.  During  the 
following  years  he  read  law,  studied  art,  and 
for  several  years  was  at  sea  engaged  in  the  mas- 
tering of  seamanship.  From  1883  to  1885  he 
was  United  States  Minister  to  Persia,  and  was 
the  first  minister  sent  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  that  country.  He  served  as  art  ed- 
itor for  several  magazines,  and  in  1870  opened 
a  studio  as  an  artist  in  oil  and  water  colors  in 
Boston.  He  exhibited  at  many  exhibitions  and 
received  several  medals.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer  and  his  published  works  include:  Conatan- 
tinople,  lale  of  PearU  and  Other  Poems  ( 1861 ) ; 
The  Turk  and  the  Greek  (1867)  ;  Contemporary 
Art  in  Europe  (1877);  The  Atlantic  Itland* 
(1878);  Art  in  America  (1879);  Troy,  Ita 
Legend,  Literature  and  Topography  (1881); 
Persia    and    the    Persians     (18ti6);     and    The 
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Stoiy  of  Persia  (1887).  He  also  wrote  much 
for  maeazines  and  reviews. 

BENSniTT  CtTPS.    See  ASbonautics. 

BEITSOIT,  RoBEBT  Hugh.  An  English  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  writer,  died  Oct.  19,  1914. 
He  was  1»om  at  Wellington  College  in  1871,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Father  Benson  was  the  son  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  brother  of  E.  F. 
and  A.  C.  Benson,  Ixith  well-known  writers. 
After  his  graduation  from  Trinity  College  he 
acted  for  a  time  as  curate  in  the  Eton  Mission  at 
Hackney  Wiclc,  and  at  Kemsing.  In  1898  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Anglican  Community  of 
the  Resurrection  at  MirfieTd,  and  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1903.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  ordained  a  priest.  After 
reading  for  a  year  at  Cambridge  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  priest,  and  in  1911  became 
private  chamberlain  to  Pope  Leo  X  at  Rome. 
He  acquired  considerable  fame  as  an  author  and 
as  a  lecturer.  In  the  Lenten  season  of  1914  he 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  TDhurch  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and 
among  his  many  publications  are:  The  Light  In- 
visible; The  Queen's  Tragedy;  The  Sentimen- 
talists; The  Religion  of  the  Plain  Man;  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury;  Ifon-Catholic  Denomina- 
tions; The  Coward;  The  Friendship  of  Christ; 
Come  Rack!  Gome  Rope  I;  Confessions  of  a  Con- 
vert; Initiation-  and  An  Average  Man. 

BESEA  COLIiEOE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education,  founded  at  Berea,  Ky.,  in  1845. 
In  addition  to  the  college  department,  there  is  a 
normal  school,  an  academy,  and  several  voca- 
tional schools.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  was  1067.  The  faculty  numbered  90.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Hubbard,  dean  of  the  college,  re- 
signed, and  Prof.  C.  F.  Rumold  became  acting 
dean.  There  were  several  instructors  added  to 
the  vocational  schools.  There  were  no  note- 
worthy benefactions  received  during  the  year, 
but  the  productive  funds  amount  to  $1,050,000, 
and  the  annual  income  to  $120,000.  The  library 
contains  about  30,000  volumes.  The  president  is 
William  G.   Frost,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

BEBIBESI.  Little  had  studied  this  disease 
in  Newfoimdland  since  1907  and  believed  it  to 
be  on  the  increase.  He  stated  that  beriberi  was 
uncommon  among  deep-sea  fishermen  when  a 
proper  diet  was  maintained.  On  American  fish- 
ing vessels  beriberi  is  rarely  observed,  even 
among  the  halibut  fishers,  who  are  sometimes 
away  for  long  periods.  On  Newfoundland  ves- 
sels symptoms  of  beriberi  are  common,  and  the 
severe  types  occur  not  infrequently.  The  food 
on  these  crafts  is  practically  identical  with  that 
of  i>eople  living  on  shore,  and  consists,  with  little 
variation,  of  tea  and  bread,  salt  meat,  and  occa- 
sionally duff  with  raisins.  Potatoes  and  tur- 
nips are  to  be  had  at  times.  The  common  cause 
both  among  sailors  and  landsmen  is  the  laclc  of 
fresh  food  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  a 
complete  dependence  on  white  flour.  The  Es- 
kimo and  the  Indian  avoid  the  disease  by  eating 
plenty  of  fresh  meat.  Among  the  last  6000 
cases  seen  at  the  St.  Anthony  Hospital,  beriberi 
occurred  220  times.  Darling,  who  accompanied 
General  Gorgas  on  his  recent  visit  to  South  Af- 
rica and  Rhodesia,  regards  beriberi  and  scurvy 
as  nearly  identical;   numerous  autopsies  show 


lesions  in  the  heart,  muscle,  and  nerves  of  the 
same  type  as  that  observed  in  beriberi.  The  dis- 
ease occurs  under  similar  circumstances.  Sctwy 
breaks  out  among  laborers,  soldiers  in  barradcs 
and  camps,  among  the  inmates  of  asylums  and 
prisons,  and  in  times  of  famine,  and  is  always 
immediately  dependent  on  the  continued  con- 
sumption of  a  one-sided  diet  and  one  free  from 
vegetables.  Certain  epidemics  display  symptoms 
which  are  closely  paralleled  by  those  of  beriberi. 
Gorgas  pointed  out  that  the  diet  of  the  negro 
laborers  in  the  Rand  consiste  too  largely  of  car- 
bohydrates, considering  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work  demanded  of  the  negro  laborers. 
Overmilled  corn  was  the  chief  article  of  diet, 
overcooked  com  as  well  as  overboiled  food  of  all 
kinds;  roasted  meat  was  never  supplied,  and  the 
vegetables  were  insufficient  in  quantity  and 
overcooked.  That  beriberi  is  not  unknown  in 
the  United  States  is  indicated  by  a  report  of 
Parker  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, concerning  cases  of  "jail  edema"  among  the 
prisoners  confined  in  the  county  jail  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.  In  three  years,  22  cases  of  "jail 
edema"  occurred  among  the  inmates,  and  it  is 
stated  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
serving  more  than  ninefy  days  contract  the  dis- 
ease. These  are  really  cases  of  beriberi.  Xo 
data  are  given  as  to  diet  and  sanitaticm  at  this 
particular  institution.  See  Htoibnk.  A  com- 
plete rteume  of  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
disease  up  to  the  present  time  may  be  found  in 
Beriberi,  by  Edward  B.  Vedder,  Captain,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.  8.  Army  (New  York,  1913). 

BEBMtlDA.  A  group  of  over  three  hundred 
small  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  lying  east  of 
North  Carolina,  and  677  miles  from  l^w  York; 
a  British  colony.  The  total  area  is  19  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1911  was  18,994,  of 
whom  12,303  were  colored,  and  6691  white. 
Hamilton,  the  capital,  had  2627  inhabitants ;  St. 
George's,  1079.  About  one-third  of  the  area  is 
under  cultivation,  the  chief  producto  being  lily 
bulbs  and  vegetables  for  export  to  the  New 
York  market.  Imports  of  food  supplies  come 
principally  from  the  United  States.  The  islands 
are  a  favorite  winter  resort.  The  total  imports 
for  1912  were  valued  at  £637,178  (£545,540  in 
1911),  and  the  exporte  at  £116,586  (£134,033). 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1912,  1,273,666 
(700,889  in  1911).  Public  debt  1912,  £45,500. 
Revenue,  1912,  £83,629  (£79,248  in  1911);  ex- 
penditure, £78,210  (£90,100).  Customs  revenue 
for  1912,  £67,872;  1911,  £63,707;  1910,  £64,999. 
The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor 
(Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  George  M.  Bullock  in  1914), 
who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces. 
There  is  an  executive  council;  also  a  legislative 
council,  and  a  representative  house  of  assembly 
of  36  members. 

BESKHABDI,  Fbiedbicr  von.  See  Wab  of 
THE  Nations  and  Litebatube. 

BEBTHiLOir,  Alprorse.  A  French  penol- 
ogist, died  Feb.  13,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  1863.  His  father,  Louis  Adolph,  was 
a  famous  French  statistician  who  practiced 
medicine  for  a  number  of  years  and  then  de- 
voted himself  to  the  science  of  anthropology. 
Thus  the  son  from  his  earliest  boyhood  heard 
the  science  of  man  discussed  in  his  home.  He 
studied  medicine  in  connection  with  scientific 
work  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice.  In  1880  he  perfected  what  he  claimed 
to   be   an   infallible   identification   system.    At 
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first  his  theories  were  ridiculed,  but  he  finally 
succeeded  in  convincing  tlie  authorities,  and 
the  system  was  introduced  in  Paris  in  1883. 
It  rapidly  grew  in  popularity  until  it  was 
adopted  by  police  departments  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  His  system  of  measurements 
continued  to  be  an  important  means  of  iden- 
tification of  criminals  and  others,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  fingerprint  system  which 
finally  came  to  superMde  it.  Bertillon  has 
been  given  credit  for  inventing  this  system, 
but  in  reality  the  father  of  the  development  of 
the  finserprint  identification  was  Francis  Gal- 
ton,  the  English  anthropologist.  Bertillon's 
system  was  based  on  his  discoveries  that  cer- 
tain physical  features  and  the  dimensions  of 
certain  bones  or  bony  structures  in  the  human 
body  remain  practically  the  same  during  adult 
life.  He  tooic,  therefore,  the  measures  of  the 
head  length,  head  breadth,  the  length  of  the 
Dkiddle  finger,  the  left  foot,  and  the  length  of 
the  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  little  finger. 
These  measurements  were  subdivided  into  three 
classes,  small,  medium,  and  large.  As  the  sys- 
tem developed  M.  Bertillon,  to  make  the  meas- 
urements more  certain,  added  the  height  of  the 
person,  color  of  the  eyes,  and  the  length  of  the 
little  finger.  All  this  information  is  entered  on 
classifiea  cards  any  one.  of  which  is  easily 
pidced  out  when  a  particular  identification  is 
desired.  By  means  of  this  system  the  police 
are  able  to  keep  record  of  criminals  who  have 
been  arrested  and  convicted^  M.  Bertillon  was 
also  a  handwriting  expert,  and  in  1804  he  was 
oflScially  appointed  to  report  on  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  bordereau  in  the  famous  Dreyfus 
case.  He  was  a  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
testifying  before  the  Cour  de  Cassation  on  Jan. 
18,  1889.  He  was  accused  of  making  serious 
errors  in  his  testimony,  and  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  disnuBS  him  as 
director  of  the  Anthropometric  Department  be- 
cause of  these  errors.  He  was  removed  on  the 
following  day,  but  later  resumed  his  services 
in  the  department.  Among  his  inventions  to 
aid  in  identification  work  is  a  camera  for 
metric  photos  by  which  the  parts  photographed 
may  be  measured.  He  wrote  several  volumes 
on  the  subject  of  his  researches  and  studies  in 
criminology. 

BEST,  DioNTSius  F.  A  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  died  April  26,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Wales  in  1862,  and  in  1879  entered  the  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  He  removed  to 
the  United  States  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  at  New  Baltimore,  Pa.,  in  1889.  He 
was  prior  at  Carmelite  houses  in  Niagara  Falls, 
New  Baltimore,  and  Enelewood,  N.  J.  In  1909 
he  was  appointed  Provincial  of  the  Carmelite 
Order  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
made  several  official  visits  to  the  Vatican. 

BIBLE  SOCIETT,  Amebioan.  An  organiza- 
tion formed  for  the  encouragement  of  a  wider 
circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  for  the 
distribution  of  copies  of  Bibles  or  portions  of 
Bibles.  The  total  issues  for  1913-14  amounted 
to  5,261,176  volumes,  an  increase  over  1912-13 
of  1,201,566  volumes.  The  whole  number  of  is- 
sues was  made  up  of  412,229  Bibles,  703,168 
New  Testaments,  and  4,076,780  portions  of 
Scriptures.  The  principal  advance  was  in  the 
latter  item,  but  more  Bibles  and  more  New 
Testaments  were  gent  out  in  1914  than  ever  be- 


fore in  the  history  of  the  society.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  these  volumes,  or  2,327,300,  were  sent 
out  from  the  Bible  House  in  New  York,  which 
is  an  increase  of  210,531  volumes  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  remaining  volumes  were  sent 
out  by  the  society's  agents  abroad.  The  domes- 
tic work  of  the  society  is  carried  on  through 
home  agencies,  which  include  home  agencies  for 
the  colored  people,  and  agencies  for  each  section 
of  the  country.  The  foreign  agencies  are  situ- 
ated in  practically  every  country  on  the  globe. 
During  the  98  years  of  its  existoice,  the  society 
distributed  103,519,891  volumes.  In  May,  1016, 
100  years'  service  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
will  be  completed,  and  a  committee  has  been 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  general  plan 
for  some  adequate  celebration  of  this  event. 
The  officers  are:  President,  James  Wood;  corre- 
sponding secretaries.  Rev.  John  Fox,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam I.  Haven;  recording  secretary.  Rev.  Henry 
O'Dwi^t;  treasurer,  WUliam  Foulke. 

BIC^3I0BE,  Albebt  Skith.  An  American 
naturalist  and  educator,  died  Aug.  12,  1014. 
He  was  bom  at  St.  George,  Me.,  m  1839,  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1860. 
From  I860  to  1864,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  spent  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War,  he 
studied  with  Professor  Louis  Agassis  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  received  the  degree  of  B.S. 
from  Harvard  University.  He  became  Professor 
Agassiz's  assistant  and  accompanied  him  to  Ber- 
muda, collecting  for  the  Cambridge  Museum. 
In  the  following  three  years  he  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  China, 
and  Japan,  returning  by  way  of  Siberia,  Mos- 
cow, St.  PeterBburg,  and  London.  In  1869  he 
became  professor  of  natural  history  at  Madison, 
now  Colgate  University.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  served 
in  this  post  until  1884.  From  the  latter  date 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  at  this  museum,  and  retained  this 
post  until  1904,  when  he  retired  as  professor 
emeritus.  From  1896  to  1904  he  averaged  12,- 
000  miles  of  travel  a  year,  gathering  material 
for  his  lectures  and  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
museum.  His  lectures  covered  more  than  200 
subjects  relating  to  geography  and  natural  his- 
tory. Several  years  before  his  death  he  suf- 
fered a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  was  forced  to 
use  a  wheel  chair.  He  continued,  however,  to 
visit  the  museum  and  attend  lectures.  He  pub- 
lished accounts  of  travels  in  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  wrote  much  on  geographical 
and  other  subjects.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies. 

BICTCLIITO.     See  Ctcuno. 

BILLIAEDS  AXD  FOOL.  William  F. 
Hoppe,  champion  of  the  world  at  18.2  and  18.1 
balkline  billiards,  added  more  laurels  to  his 
crown  in  1014  by  winning  the  14.1  balkline 
championship.  That  Hoppe  is  in  a  class  by  him- 
self is  further  evinced  by  the  record  high  runs 
and  averages  he  scored  during  the  year.  In 
amateur  circles  Edwin  W.  Gardner,  a  former 
holder  of  the  championship,  recaptured  his  title 
by  defeating  Morris  Brown,  also  a  former  cham- 
pion, in  the  final  game  of  the  amateur  tourney. 
The  most  striking  figure  in  amateur  circles, 
however,  was  Charles  Heddon  of  Dowagiac, 
Mich.,  who  set  a  new  high  run  record  of  136. 

Alfred  de  Oro  retain^  his  three  cushion  title 
and  thereby  became  the  permanent  possessor  of 
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the  Lambert  trophy.  De  Oro  won  this  honor  by- 
defeating  George  W.  Moore.  The  men  played 
three  blocks  of  50  points,  De  Oro  scoring  150  as 
a^inst  his  rival's  92.  In  this  match  the  cham- 
pion set  a  new  world's  mark  by  making  a  run 
of  13  points. 

Benny  Allen  of  Kansas  City  won  the  pocket 
billiard  championship  and  permanent  possession 
of  the  trophy.  Allen  had  captured  the  title  in 
I9I3  throiigh  his  defeat  of  De  Oro,  and  he  suc- 
cessfully defended  his  laurels  in  1914  by  van- 
quishing Charles  Weston,  Kdward  J.  Ralph,  Eay 
Pratt,  and  James  Maturo.  In  one  of  these 
matches  Allen  made  a  new  world's  record  by 
running  71. 

Few  international  contests  were  held  during 
the  year.  Opportjmity  was  afforded,  however, 
for  Hoppe  to  meet  Melbourne  Inman,  the  Eng- 
lish champion,  in  a  series  of  matches  at  alter- 
nate blocks  of  American  and  English  billiards. 
Hoppe  was  the  victor.  Sels,  a  Belgian,  had  the 
distinction  of  winning  a  world's  championship 
tournament  over  several  French  competitors. 

BIOLOGY.  See  Botaitt;  Zo8ix>ot;  Cabne- 
OlE  Irstitutk. 

BIPLANES.     See  A£BONAt7Tics. 

BLBDS;     See  Obnitholoot. 

BTKKTTTMEB,  Wiixiak  Edwabo.  An  Amer- 
ican soldier,  jurist,  and  educator,  died  June  10, 
1914.  He  was  born  in  1848  at  Somerset,  Ohio, 
and  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1870.  He  had  previously  served  in 
the  Civil  War,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  1864. 
He  graduated  from  the  Artillery  School  in  1873, 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  1879,  captain 
in  1S08,  and  colonel  in  1899.  He  was  honorably 
mustered  out  of  volunteer  service  in  1901,  and 
in  the  same  year  appointed  major  in  the  artil- 
lery corps  of  the  United  States  army.  He  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  in  1905,  and  brigadier- 
general  in  1906.  In  the  game  year  he  was 
retired  at  his  own  request,  after  forty  years  of 
service.  From  1874  to  1876  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy at  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  In 
1899  he  acted  as  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Manila.  He  was  awarded  a  medal  of 
honor  for  most  distinguished  gallantry  during 
service  in  the  Philippines  in  1899.  He  was  the 
author  of:  Law  of  Appointment  and  Promotion 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  (1880) ;  His- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Organization,  Administra- 
tion, Material,  and  Tactics  of  the  Artillery, 
United  States  Army  (1884);  Military  Qovern- 
ment  and  Martial  Law  (2d  ed.,  1904). 

BIBTH  BATE.    See  Vital  Statistics. 

BISHABK.    See  Shipbuildino. 

BLIND,  Case  of  the.  In  Great  Britain  the 
problem  of  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind 
became  the  subject  of  parliamentary  notice,  A 
meml)er  stated  that  "the  present  system  of  vol- 
untary effort  in  aid  of  the  blind  people  of  this 
coimtry  does  not  adequately  meet  their  necessi- 
ties and  that  the  State  should  make  provision 
by  which  capable  blind  people  may  be  made  in- 
dustrially self-supporting  and  the  incapable  and 
infirm  be  maintained  in  a  proper  and  humane 
manner."  Material  for  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  was  furnished  bv  the  appearance  of  the 
census  in  England  and  Wales  made  in  1911 
which  had  just  been  issued.  The  number  of 
totally  blind  was  given  at  26,336  of  whom  13,257 
were  males  and  13,079  were  females:  that  is  one 
person  out  of  1370  is  blind.     The  figures  were  a 


little  below  the  last  census,  taken  in  1901,  when 
the  proportion  was  one  to  1385.  In  I8S1  one 
person  out  of  every  978  was  returned  blind.  It 
was  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  view  of 
worthlessness  of  returns  in  regard  to  the  d^p-ee 
of  blindness,  it  was  decided  that  every  de- 
fect of  vision  which  forbade  the  ordinary  means 
of  livelihood  should  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  total  blindness.  In  the  whole  United  King- 
dom it  is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
32,000  and  34,000  blind  persons,  of  whom  5000 
are  in  workhouses,  6000  are  receiving  parish  re- 
lief, 7000  are  beggars,  and  al>out  3000  are  em- 
ployed in  voluntary  institutions,  at  wages  aver- 
aging $2.50  per  week.  Small  pensions  averaging 
$50  a  year  are  received  by  6800  blind  persons 
from  charitable  organizations. 

BLINDNESS.     See  Alcohol,  Wood  Alcohol. 

BLOOD  WASHINCl.  lurevich  and  Rosen- 
berg have  demonstrated  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  blood  can  be  removed  from  the  body  of  ani- 
mals, thoroughly  washed  and  reintroduced  with- 
out causing  any  appreciable  morbid  symptoms. 
In  their  experiments  blood  was  taken  from  the 
carotid  artery  of  rabbits,  and  drawn  into  test 
tubes  containing  a  1.6  per  cent  solution  of  so- 
dium citrate  to  prevent  coagulation.  As  much 
as  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  animal's  blood  was 
drawn,  centrifuged  for  about  10  minutes;  the 
plasma  removed  and  replaced  with  normal  salt 
solution;  the  blood  again  centrifuged,  warmed, 
and  reintroduced  into  the  animal  through  a  vein 
in  the  ear.  It  was  found  that  only  s  small  pro- 
portion of  the  red  blood  cells  was  destroyed  by 
the  process,  the  majority  remaining  normal  even 
when  the  blood  was  kept  outside  of  the  body  2  or 
3  hours.  The  practical  application  of  this  dis- 
covery will  be  foimd  in  cases  of  toxemia,  when 
the  blood  is  saturated  with  poisonous  substances. 
In  such  cases  the  withdrawal,  purification,  and 
return  of  healthy  blood  may  prove  a  life-saving 
measure. 

BLTTE  MILK  is  a  phenomenon  observed  as 
early  as  1838  by  Steinhof.  The  bacteriologist 
Hueppe  was  the  first  to  obtain,  in  1884,  a  blue 
milk  organism  in  a  pure  culture.  Other  causes 
for  this  discoloration  have  been  suggested,  such 
as  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  in  iron  dishes, 
and  the  eating  of  certain  plants  by  cows;  but 
the  phenomenon  is  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  caused  by  the  growth  of  micro-organisms 
in  the  fluid.  Hammer,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  received  several  samples  of 
blue  milk  and  succeeded  in  isolating  from  them 
tlie  Bacillus  cyanogenes,  the  same  organisms 
that  have  been  isolated  from  other  specimens  of 
blue  milk.  The  new  and  important  fact,  how- 
ever, brought  out  by  his  investigation  was  that 
the  trouble  occurred  in  only  two  closely  asso- 
ciated households  out  of  eighteen  served  from 
the  same  dairy,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
milk  was  infected  in  the  household,  and  not  at 
the  dairy.  As  far  as  is  known,  this  organism 
is  entirely  harmless,  and  the  milk  is  objection- 
able only  on  account  of  its  color. 

BLTTE  SKY  LAWS.  As  the  result  of  the 
flotation  of  numerous  fraudulent  companies,  and 
the  swindling  of  innocent  investors  out  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  sharpster  investment  com- 
panies, no  fewer  than  twenty  States  have  en- 
acted what  are  known  as  "blue  sky"  laws,  a 
name  derived  from  a  statement  of  a  Kansas 
Bank  Commissioner  that  certain  companies  were 
capitalizing  the  blue  sky.     The  first,  enacted  by 
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K«Tia«a  in  1911,  wm  due  to  the  speculation  in 
oil  and  gas  companies.  These  laws  aim  to  pro- 
tect the  inveating  public  by  requiring  dealers  in 
securities  to  secure  a  State  license,  and  to  file 
with  some  State  authority  information  regard- 
ing stocks  and  bonds  which  they  are  handling. 

Early  in  February  the  Federal  District  Court 
at  Detroit  declared  the  Michigan  Blue  Sky  Law 
unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  of  interference 
with  interstate  commerce  and  with  the  individ- 
ual'a  right  of  free  contract,  and  an  unlawful  ex- 
tension of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  The 
suit  was  prosecuted  by  the  Investment  Bankers' 
Association.  Appeal  was  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  In  July  the  Iowa  stat- 
ute was  declared  unconstitutional  on  the  ground 
of  interference  with  interstate  commerce  and 
discrimination  against  the  residents  of  other 
SUtes. 

In  other  decisions  the  West  Virginia  law  also 
was  declared  unconstitutional,  while  those  of 
Florida  and  Arkansas  were  upheld.  The  United 
States  District  Court  declared  the  West  Vir- 
ginia law  unconstitutional  because  in  depriving 
individuals  of  the  right  to  sell  stocks,  bonds, 
and  securities  it  deprived  them  of  propertv  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  The  decision  held  more- 
over that  the  law  denied  the  plaintiffs  the 
equal  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Ainendinent;  that  it  imposed  burdens  on  inter- 
state commerce;  and  that  it  vested  powers  in 
the  State  Auditor  in  violation  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia  Constitution.  There  was,  however,  in  this 
case  a  dissenting  opinion  which  held  the  law 
constitutional  since  it  was  intended  to  apply 
only  to  corporations  and  not  to  individuals; 
since  it  did  not  restrict  the  borrowing  or  lend- 
ing of  money,  but  only  regulated  the  business 
of  corporations  selling  securities;  and  since  it 
fulfilled  important  public  services,  and  prevented 
frauds  and  impositions. 

The  Florida  law  was  upheld  by  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  primarily  owing  to  a  section  which 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  law  any 
seller  of  securities  who  had  become  their  bona 
fide  owner  prior  to  sale.  The  Arkansas  law  was 
upheld  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  a  case 
brought  by  an  investment  company  floating  its 
own  securities  on  quasi-deposit  contracts.  The 
court  held  that  grounds  for  unconstitutionality 
such  as  were  advanced  in  the  West  Virginia  case 
did  not  apply  because  the  complainant  was  not 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
securities.  The  Iowa  and  Michigan  laws  were 
declared  unconstitutional  on  grounds  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  West  Virginia  case. 

BOUiEBS.  One  of  the  toidencies  noted  dur- 
ing the  year  was  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
practice  of  forcing  boilers  to  double  or  even 
triple  their  rating  to  carry  the  peak  load,  espe- 
cially  at  large  generating  plants.  Once  it  was 
ctistomary  to  provide  a  boiler  horsepower  for 
every  kilowatt  of  generating  capacity,  but  now 
at  tae  larger  stations  a  ratio  of  I  to  4  is  com- 
mon. In  the  large  generating  plant  of  the 
United  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  at 
201st  Street,  New  York,  officially  put  in  com- 
mission on  Jan.  31,  1914,  one  boiler  horsepower 
was  expected  to  care  for  4.7  kilowatts,  while  at 
the  Waterside  Station,  No.  2,  the  ratio  of  boiler 
horsepower  to  installed  generating  capacity  was 
1  to  4,  and  in  emergencies  at  the  Edison  Com- 
pany at  Delray,  Detroit,  one  boiler  horsepower 
would  supply  6.06.    Such  use  depends  largely 


upon  the  qualitv  of  the  feed  water,  and  at  some 
of  these  large  stations  the  use  of  distilled  water 
was  being  considered  so  as  to  prevent  scale 
forming  or  the  effects  of  suspended  matter. 
Xaturally  forced  draught  must  be  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  such  installation.  Among  the 
notable  boiler  constructions  of  the  year  was  a 
1280-horsepower  Keeler  water  tube  boiler  for 
the  Nichols  Copper  Company,  Long  Island  City, 
while  there  was  being  installed  at  the  new  Con- 
nors Creek  station  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Com- 
pany a  Stirling  boiler  rated  at  2360  boiler 
horsepower.  A  new  sectional  water  tube  boiler 
was  perfected  during  the  year  by  A.  Venning  of 
Preston,  Ontario,  in  which  the  novel  feature  was 
a  large  circulating  pipe  to  convey  all  of  the 
water  from  each  drum  to  the  bottom  of  the 
header  sections,  while  T.  T.  Parker  in  New  York 
adopted  a  cross  section  water  tube  boiler  with 
several  new  features.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1014  there  were  reported  340  boiler 
failures,  in  which  120  were  given  as  killed,  and 
240  injured.  In  80  cases  the  monetary  loss  was 
reported  as  9246,000,  making  an  average  of 
about  93000.  The  greatest  loss,  9100,000,  re- 
sulted from  flre  following  a  boiler  exploslMi. 
In  power-plant  explosions,  60  were  due  to  fail- 
ures, and  30  to  cast-iron  headers  in  water  tube 
boilers,  and  in  17  giving  way  of  blow-off  pipes. 
Cast-iron  heating  boilers  were  found  to  be  a 
considerable  menace,  and  should  receive  in- 
creased attention. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  held  in  New 
York  City  in  December,  a  committee  of  the  so- 
ciety presented  a  proposed  code  for  the  construc- 
tion and  installation  of  steam  boilers,  which  had 
been  drafts  after  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
subject,  which  had  consumed  some  three  years. 
This  preliminary  draft  was  submitted  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  for  discussion,  being  the  basis  for 
a  final  report,  which  will  contain  a  code  to  be 
recommended  to  the  various  State  Legislatures 
for  enactment  into  law,  to  govern  the  construc- 
tion and  installation  of  steam  boilers,  which 
would  secure  harmony  and  uniformity  through- 
out the  United  States.  State  legislation  .on  the 
subject  of  boilers  was  in  force  in  Massachusetts, 
and  it  was  the  idea  of  the  committee  that  the 
code  framed,  and  further  State  legislation  based 
on  it,  should  be  along  similar  lines.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  criticised  somewhat  as 
providing  too  much  detail,  which  with  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  scientific  construction 
might  become  obsolete,  but  at  the  same  time, 
inasmuch  as  numerous  States  were  anxious  and 
ready  to  pass  legislation  governing  the  construc- 
tion of  steam  boilers,  and  to  secure  not  only 
uniformity  but  the  best  and  most  reasonable 
practice,  it  aroused  considerable  interest.  The 
problem  was  considered  one  of  considerable  com- 
plexity, as  the  Federal  government  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  construction  of  steam  boilers  used 
in  vessels,  and  over  boilers  of  railway  locomo- 
tives, while  various  standards  have  figured  in 
the  legislation  of  the  different  States,  and  dif- 
ferences in  materials  have  proved  embarrassing 
to  various  boiler-makers. 

BOXHABA.  A  Russian  vassal  state  in  cen- 
tral Asia.  Area,  about  83,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  estimated  at  1,600,000.  The  capi- 
tal is  Bokhara,  with  about  76,000  inhabitante; 
Karshi  has  about  26,000;  Khuzar,  about  10,000. 
There  is  a  large  annual   import  of  green  tea. 
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mostly  from  India,  and  an  export  to  India  of 
raw  silk.  Other  products  are  com,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  livestock.  An  ameer  ia  the  native 
ruler — Sayid  Mir  Alim  Khan  in  1914. 

BOLIVIA.  A  South  American  republic.  The 
seat  of  government,  executive  and  legislative,  is 
La  Paz;  the  Supreme  Court  site  at  Sucre. 

Abea  and  Popuiation.  Varying  estimates 
are  given  for  the  area  of  Bolivia.  In  1911,  the 
Boletin  de  la  Ofieina  Nacional  de  Estadistica, 
published  at  La  Paz,  stated  the  area  at  1,379,014 
square  kilometers  (532,437  square  miles),  and 
the  estimated  population  (at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1910)  at  2,265,801.  In  1912,  the  di- 
rector-general of  the  Ofieina  Jfacional  de  Etta- 
diatica  stated  that  the  area  of  the  republic,  in- 
clusive of  disputed  territory,  was  1,468,034 
square  kilometers  (562,047  square  miles).  An 
estimate  of  the  population  in  1912  was  2,450,- 
000;  the  1911  estimate  was  2,267,935.  The  1900 
census  returned  1,744,568  inhabitants,  of  whom 
50.9  per  cent  were  Indian,  26.7  mestizo,  12.7 
white,  0.21  negro,  and  9.4  unclassified.  The 
larger  towns  include  La  Paz,  with  about  95,000 
inhabitants  (another  estimate  is  82,000) ;  Co- 
chubamba,  30,000;  Sucre,  Potosf,  and  Oruro, 
each  about  26,000;  Santa  Cruz,  21,500;  and 
Tarija,  8000. 

PaoDnonoN  and  Cokmebce.  Agriculture  in 
Bolivia  is  of  little  commercial  importance.  The 
estimated  area  under  cultivation  is  about  4,940,- 
000  acres,  producing  corn,  rice,  barley,  beans, 
potatoes,  etc.;  coffee,  cacao,  coca,  and  quina  are 
also  produced.  Large  quantities  of  rubber  are 
gathered,  especially  in  tne  north;  rubber  stands 
second  in  value  among  the  country's  products, 
tin  being  first.  It  is  upon  tin  and  other  min- 
erals, particularly  silver,  bismuth,  copper,  and 
gold,  that  Bolivia's  prosperity  largely  depends. 
In  output  of  tin  ore,  Bolivia  ranks  next  after  the 
Federated  Malay  States. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as  fol- 
lows, in  thousands  of  bolivianos: 

1»08       1909       1910       1911        191*      JUS 

ImporU    .88,060  86,937  48,802  58,871  48,509    

Exporte     .68,924  68,764  74,567  83,681-90,128  98,722 

The  principal  classified  imports  in  1011  were: 
Mineral  products  and  manufactures,  19,992,494 
bolivianos;  vegetable  products  and  manufac- 
tures, 12,497,512;  animal  products  and  manufac- 
tures, 9,081,844;  textiles  and  manufactures,  7,- 
219,180;  machinery,  hardware,  etc.,  2,564,661; 
beverages,  2,191,838;  arms  and  explosives,  2,- 
026,416.  Classified  exports  in  1912  and  1913, 
respectively,  are  reported  as  follows:  Raw  or 
slightly  wrought  material,  83,537,025  and  90,- 
000,808  bolivianos;  gold  and  silver,  including 
coin,  6,182,379  and  2,954,436;  manufactures, 
256,074  and  621,199;  live  animals,  121,771  and 
117,310;  food  products  and  beverages,  25,738 
and  27,760;  total,  90,122,987  and  93,721,513. 
The  table  below  shows  in  bolivianos  the  value  of 
Bolivia's  exports  in  1910,  1911,  and  1912: 


1910 

Tin     87,006,504 

Rubber     26,825,231 

Silver    5,264,441 

Copper    1,788,072 

Biamath    1,966,595 

Gold    coin    7,188 

Coc»     •     420,105 

Wolfram 141,629 


SilTer  coin 


6,501 


1911 

62,639,603 

18,921,192 

4,587,746 

1,426,948 

2,218,061 

"'5Vl',65i 
231,188 
791,608 


Zinc    

Cattle    hide* 

Lead     

Oold    


19H 

60,288,197 

15,508,721 

4,808,829 

8,889,176 

2,150,042 

1,297,875 

736,290 

619,706 

432,400 


1910 
485,009 
218,163 
700 


1911  1919 

872,490  829,996 

259,182  276,708 

23,646  214,977 

94,907  144.275 


Total,     inelnding 

other     74,566,556     82,681,172     90,122,988 

Imports   and  exports  by  countries,   in   thou- 
sands of  bolivianos: 


Import* 


ExportM 


1911 

OermaDj     10,311 

United  Kingdom 12,470 

United   Btatei    9,805 

Chile 9,887 

Peru   2,759 

Argentina     8,220 

Belgium    4,064 

France    2,882 


Total   including 

other   58,871 


1919 

1911 

I9I8 

16,614 

10,998 

11,201 

9,070 

69,582 

66.054 

4,695 

627 

892 

8,982 

411 

860 

8,781 

22 

964 

8,029 

454 

698 

2.571 

8,760 

8,539 

2,486 

6,751 

6,472 

49,609 

82,681 

90,128 

CoMKTjNiCATiONS.  According  to  the  Bolivian 
Boletin  de  la  Direccidn  General  de  Estadistica, 
published  in  1914,  railways  in  operation  in  the 
latter  part  of  1913  aggregated  1292  kilometers 
(803  miles),  distributed  as  follows:  Antofa- 
gasta-Oruro  (without  branches),  922  kilometers, 
the  length  of  the  Bolivian  section  being  482  km. ; 
the  branch  line  Unyuni-Huanchaca,  38  km.; 
Viacha-Oruro,  202  km.;  Guaqui-La  Paz,  98  km.; 
the  tramways  Cochabamba-Vinto-Cliza,  57  km.; 
Rio  Mulatos-PotosI,  174  km.;  Arica-Alto  de  La 
Paz,  439  km.,  the  length  of  the  Bolivian  section 
being  233  km.;  the  branch  from  this  last  line  to 
Corocoro,  8  km.  Lines  under  construction,  ag- 
gregating 605  km.  (376  miles),  were:  Oruro- 
Cochabamba,  196  km.;  Unyuni-Tupiza,  194  km.; 
Viacha-La  Paz  (via  el  Kenko),  29  km.;  the 
tramway  Cliza-Arani,  19  km.;  Macbacamarca- 
Uncla,  83  km.;  Guajaramerim-Riberalta,  85  km. 
The  last-named  line  is  in  the  extreme  north, 
Guajaramerim  being  the  Brazilian  southern  ter- 
minal of  the  Madeira-Mamor£  Railway.  Lines 
for  which  surveys  had  been  made  were:  La 
Quiaca-Tupiza  (93  km.)  ;  and  Puerto  Su&rez- 
Santa  Cruz  (683  km.).  La  Quiaca  is  an  Argen- 
tine town  on  the  frontier;  Puerto  Suftrez  is  a 
Bolivian  town  on  the  eastern  frontier.  In  addi- 
tion, the  length  of  projected  lines  and  partially 
surveyed  lines  was  estimated  at  2573  km. 

The  principal  line  is  the  one  extending  from 
Antofagasta,  on  the  Chilean  coast,  to  the  fron- 
tier town  OUogite  (440  km.),  and  thence  through 
Uyimi,  Rfo  Mulatos,  Challapata,  Poop6,  and 
Machacamarca  to  Oruro  (482  km.).  At  Oruro, 
connection  is  made  for  Viacha  (202  km.)  ; 
Viacha  is  also  on  the  Guaqui-La  Paz  line,  and 
the  line  from  Arica;  the  distance  from  Viacha 
to  Alto  de  La  Paz  is  23  km.,  and  thence  by  elec- 
tric, to  La  Paz,  8  km.  The  distance  from  Vi- 
acha to  Guaqui,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  is  65  km. 
Steamers  connect  with  Puno,  on  the  Peruvian 
shore  of  the  lake,  whence  there  is  rail  communi- 
cation by  way  of  Juliaca  and  Arequipa  with  the 
Peruvian  port  MoUendo.  The  distance  from  La 
Paz  to  Antofagasta  is  1165  km.,  from  La  Paz 
to  MoUendo  861  km.,  and  from  La  Paz  to  Arica 
447  km.  These  lines  reach  very  great  altitudes; 
the  elevation  of  Alto  de  La  Paz  is  stated  at 
4089  meters,  of  Viacha  3919,  of  Charaaa  4059, 
of  Oruro  3703,  of  Rios  Mulatos  3806. 

The  estimated  length  of  navigable  rivers  in 
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Bolivia  is  18,220  kilometers.  Telegraphs  in 
1912:  lines,  6133  km.;  wire,  8051;  offices,  194. 
Post  offices,  about  200. 

FiWANCK.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  bolivi- 
ano, par  value  38.932  cents;  that  is  12.6  bolivi- 
anos are  equivalent  to  one  pound  sterling.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  25,263,500  and  25,258,450  bo- 
livianos, respectively.  The  estimated  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  22,073,500  bolivi- 
anos, including  import  duties  10,387,000,  export 
duties  4,971,500,  and  imposts  2,444,500.  The 
larger  departmental  expenditures  for  1914  were 
estimated  as  follows:  Commerce  and  finance, 
8,496,435;  war  and  colonization,  5,070,629;  in- 
terior and  fomento,  4,055,046;  public  instructi<m 
and  agriculture,  2,650,979.  Public  debt  (1913) : 
Foreign,  £473,600  (loan  of  1908),  £1,491,750 
(1910),  £1,000,000  (1913);  internal,  6,467,610 
bolivianos;  floating,  5,542,283  bolivianos. 

AsKT.  A  permanent  force  of  3153  officers 
and  men  is  maintained  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  of  Feb.  6,  1010,  and  military  service 
from  the  20th  to  the  50th  year  is  compulsory. 
The  army  is  organized  on  a  militia  basis,  where 
five  years  is  spent  in  the  national  army,  with 
about  one  year  in  the  ranks,  after  which  five 
years  is  spent  in  the  ordinary  reserve,  ten  years 
in  the  extraordinary  reserve,  and  finally  ten 
years  in  the  National  Guard.  The  active  army 
is  formed  in  six  infantry  battalions,  one  cavalry 
regiment,  one  battery  of  field  artillery,  and  one 
of  mountain  artillery.  In  addition  there  are 
small  bodies  of  infantry  at  the  chief  towns  of 
departments  which  can  be  expanded  from  com- 
panies or  oolumnaa  into  battalions,  and  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  serving  in  Gran  Chaco. 
The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  1898  Mauser 
rifle,  and  the  artillery  has  modem  field  and 
mountain  batteries  from  European  ordnance 
works. 

Government.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  president  who,  with  two  vice-presidents,  is 
elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years,  and  is  in- 
eligible for  the  next  term.  The  president  is  as- 
sisted by  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers.  The  legis- 
lative power  rests  with  a  congress  of  two  houses, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Sena- 
tors (16  in  number)  and  deputies  (75)  are  elected 
by  direct  vote,  the  former  for  six  years  and 
the  latter  for  four.  The  president  for  the  term 
beginning  Aug.  14,  1909,  was  Eliodoro  Villazfin. 
His  successor  was  Ismael  Montes,  inaugurated 
Aug.  14,  1913.  First  vice-president,  Juan  M. 
Saracho;  second  vice-president,  JosS  Carrasco. 

On  Feb.  21,  1914,  the  mining  town  of  Chal- 
lapata  was  completely  destroyed,  and  many  per- 
sons were  killea  by  the  explosion  of  3500  cases 
of  dynamite.  See  International  Abbitration 
AND  Peace,  Bryan-Wilson  Treaties. 

BOOTS  AND  SHO£S.  The  boot  and  shoe  in- 
dustry during  the  year  1914  was  complicated 
like  other  American  manufacturing  industries 
by  the  great  European  war.  Foreign  nations 
were  in  the  American  market  for  army  footwear, 
and  where  they  were,  not,  their  own  factories 
were  at  work  on  such  products,  with  the  result 
that  the  usual  output  was  curtailed,  and  it  was 
believed  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  American 
goods.  This  was  especially  true  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  British  shoe  industry  was 
practically  commandeered  to  make  army  shoes, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  SO  per  cent  of  the 
factories  were  so  engaged.    Shoe  leathers  were 


imported  largely  from  the  United  States,  and 
American  upper  stock  in  particular  was  used. 
German  box  calf  leather,  which  had  been  rather 
favored  by  the  Admiralty  supply  department, 
was  excluded  from  the  specifications  for  heavy 
shoes.  England  was  also  a  purchaser  in  the 
American  markets,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
the  French  and  other  continental  governments 
were,  the  French  government  in  December  plac- 
ing an  order  for  500,000  pairs  of  army  shoes 
with  a  large  New  England  manufacturer.  All 
Europe  apparently  was  in  quest  of  American 
boots  and  shoes,  but  the  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  many  cases  proved  unsatisfactory  to 
American  manufacturers  and  dealers,  not  only  in 
boots  and  shoes,  but  in  leather  and  other  sup- 
plies. There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
accusation  of  graft  on  the  part  of  purchasing 
agents  and  inspectors,  and  the  usual  evils  inci- 
dent to  the  purchase  of  vast  quantities,  where 
speedy  deliveries  rather  than  quality  and  price 
were  conspicuous,  naturally  were  in  evidence. 
It  was  said  that  a  pair  of  shoes  lasts  a  soldier 
engaged  in  actual  warfare  but  one  month,  so 
that  shoes  and  shoe  leather  were  naturally  an 
important  military  supply,  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  American  industry  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  especially  for  women,  was  running  more 
and  more  to  styles,  so  that  the  retail  trade  so 
far  as  women  were  concerned  was  becoming 
more  and  more  a  "millinery"  business  in  which 
style  and  ornament  had  to  be  considered.  Where 
in  previous  years  shoes  for  dancing  had  figured 
prominently  in  the  retail  business,  now  orna- 
mental styles,  especially  with  cloth  tops,  fancy 
buttons  or  with  fancy  buckles,  were  more  largely 
manufactured,  and  naturally  introduced  into  the 
business  the  various  hazards  where  style  or 
styles  must  be  considered.  This  increased  use 
of  cloth  tops  had  its  economic  effect  in  tiie 
existing  shortage  of  leather  as  well  as  in- 
creasing a  demand  for  certain  cloths  for  this 
purpose. 

BOSNIA  AND  THE  HEBZEOOVINA. 
Provinces,  formerly  Ottoman,  annexed  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  Oct.  5,  1908.  The 
provinces  are  administered  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian ministry  of  finance;  seat  of  local  govern- 
ment, Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia.  The  area  of  Bosnia 
is  16,239.4  square  miles,  and  of  the  Herzegovina 
3528.5  square  miles;  total,  19,767.9  square 
miles.  Population  according  to  the  census  of 
Oct.  10,  1910:  Bosnia,  1,631,006;  the  Herze- 
govina, 267,038;  total  civil  population,  1,898,- 
044;  in  addition,  the  military  population  num- 
bered 33,758,  making  the  total  number  of  inhabi- 
tants 1,931,802,  as  compared  with  1,591,030  in 
1905.  Estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1012, 
1,962,411,  of  whom  626,649  were  Mohammedan, 
856,158  Servian  Orthodox,  451,686  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 8605  Greek  Catholic,  6734  Protestant,  and 
12,798  Jewish.  The  larger  towns  are  Sarajevo, 
with  51,919  inhabitants  in  1910;  Mostar,  16,392- 
Banjaluka,  14,800;  Tuzla,  11,333;  Bjelina,  10,- 
061;  Srebrenica,  7215;  Brcka,  6647;  Travnik. 
10,061. 

Elementary  schools  in  1910  numbered  458, 
with  41,130  pupils;  in  addition,  1970  Mohamme- 
dan mektebs,  with  64,805  pupils,  and  94  re- 
formed mektebs,  7719  pupils.  In  1912  the  ele- 
mentary schools  had  increased  to  544.  There 
were  in  1912,  6  gymnasia,  2  realschulen,  3  train- 
ing colleges   for   teachers,    11   advanced  schools 
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for  girls,  and  various  techsical  and  profeMional 
institutions. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  is  not 
highly  developed.  Minerals  are  abundant,  in- 
cluding lignite,  iron,  copper,  manganese,  and 
chrome  ore.  Kailway  open  in  1912,  1215  miles; 
telegraph  lines,  1972  miles,  with  4193  miles  of 
wire;  post  offices,  222. 

BOSTON  FIBE  FSOTECTION.  See  Fnu 
Pbotbction. 

BOSTON  TTNTVEBSITT.  An  institution  of 
higher  education,  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston,  in 
1869.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  several  de- 
partments in  the  autumn  of  1014  was  2004,  with 
a  faculty  numbering  170.  The  changes  in  the 
faculty  included  the  appointment  of  Arthur  H. 
Wilds,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  education,  and  Charles 
P.  Huse,  assistant  professor  of  social  science. 
There  were  no  noteworthy  benefactions  received 
during  the  year.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
university  amount  to  about  $2,478,047,  and  the 
annual  income  to  about  $220,000.  The  library 
contains  about  86,000  volumes,  but  the  univer- 
sity adjoins  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  has 
the  benefit  of  its  collections.  The  president  is 
Lemuel  H.  Murlin,  D.D. 

BOTANT.  The  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  with  the  affiliated  Bo- 
tanical Society  of  America,  the  American  Phyto- 
pathological  Society,  and  others,  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1914,  to  Jan.  2,  1916. 
The  Society  of  American  Bacteriologists  met  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  Dec.  31,  1913,  to  Jan.  2,  1914. 
The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  Australia 
in  August,  1914,  and  the  French  Association  at 
Havre,  July,  1914.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
German  Society  for  Plant  Breeding  was  held 
late  in  1913.  An  International  conference  on 
phytopathology  was  held  in  Rome,  Feb.  24  to 
March  4,  1914. 

Among  the  botanists  of  note  to  die  during 
1914  were  Dr.  W.  W.  Bailey,  emeritus  professor 
at  Brown  University,  R.  I.;  M.  C.  Cooke,  the 
British  mycologist;  P.  van  Tieghem,  botanist 
and  permanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Paris;  Dr.  J.  Reynolds  Green,  University 
of  Liverpool;  Dr.  S.  M.  Jorgensen,  director 
Carlsbad  Laboratory,  Copenhagen;  and  Dr.  B. 
Lidforss,  University  of  Lund.  Dr.  Jacob  Eriks- 
son retired  from  the  directorship  of  the  phyto- 
pathological  station  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Dr. 
F.  L.  Stevens  was  appointed  professor  of  plant 
pathologv  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  T. 
H.  McBride,  long  professor  of  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  was  promoted  to  the  presidency 
of  that  institution.  A  new  journal,  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Botany,  was  launched  during  the 
year.  It  is  published  jointly  by  the  Brooklyn 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America.  Kevue  Phytopathologie  Appliquie,  a 
journal  devoted  to  plant  diseases,  also  began 
publication. 

Among  the  legislative  acts  of  botanical  im- 
portance was  the  adoption  of  a  convention  by 
the  Phytopathological  Conference  at  Rome  re- 
garding the  control  of  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests.  This  convention  has  been  referred  to  the 
various  supporting  eovernmenta  for  ratification. 
Thirty-seven  countries  have  organized  for  the 
control  of  plant  diseases  and  other  pests.  Japan 
recently  adopted  a  strict  quarantine  of  nursery 
plants,   fruits,   etc.    The   Federal  Horticultural 


Board  continued  to  enforce  the  Federal  Plant 
Quarantine  act,  which  was  amended  in  some 
minor  respects  during  the  year.  On  account  of 
the  presence  of  powdery  scab  of  potatoes  ( Spon- 
gospora  subterranea)  a  quarantine  against  part 
of  Maine  was  declared.  The  disease  was  also 
reported  in  New  York  late  in  the  season.  The 
presence  of  a  serious  disease  of  citrus  trees, 
citrus  scab,  was  reported  throughout  the  Gulf 
States,  and  a  quarantine  against  the  importation 
of  all  forms  ol  citrus  nursery  stock  was  promul- 
gated Dec.  10,  1014.  A  deficiency  appropriation 
of  $35,000  was  made  by  Congress  to  combat  this 
disease.  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of 
$70,000  to  study  the  chestnut  tree  blight,  but  the 
active  campaign  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere 
for  its  control  has  been  abandoned. 

Plant  Bbeedino.  Bateson,  in  the  presidential 
address  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  reviewed  the  evolu- 
tionary aspects  of  genetic  research  and  claimed 
that  variation  in  a  series  is  due  to  loss  of  fac- 
tors and  not  the  acquisition  of  new  ones.  De- 
Vries  has  added  to  his  contributions  on  muta- 
tions and  reports  many  forms  of  wild  and 
cultivated  plants  due  to  mutation.  Waterman 
claims  mutations  observed  by  him  in  molds  were 
limited  by  substances  in  the  culture  media.  At- 
kinson produced  CEnothera  hybrids  that  were 
constant  from  the  first  generation.  A  mutation 
of  Cuban  tobacco  was  described  by  Hayes  and 
Beinhart.  Hayes  has  reported  that  the  inherit- 
ance of  size,  shape,  and  number  of  leaves  in  to- 
bacco is  determined  by  a  number  of  factors  of 
fluctuating  variability.  Emerson  has  offered  an 
explanation  of  the  inheritance  of  variation  in 
variegated  maize.  Van  Fleet  has  shown  that 
second  generation  crosses  of  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
can chestnuts  are  practically  resistant  to  the 
chestnut  bark  fungus.  Jeffrey  found  that  spon- 
taneous hybridization  is  of  very  common  occur- 
rence among  angiosperms.  Kilsson-Ehle,  from  a 
study  of  variation  in  chlorophyll  content  of  cere- 
als, found  it  to  be  recessive  to  normal  green  color, 
confirming  Emerson's  claim  regarding  variation 
in  leaf  color  of  maize.  He  also  claims  that  yel- 
low is  correlated  with  awnless  oats,  and  white 
and  black  with  the  presence  of  awns.  Daniel  has 
given  another  report  on  his  studies  on  xenia  in 
beans.  Harris  found  that  weight  of  beans  was 
correlated  with  the  time  required  for  their  germi- 
nation. McCall  and  Wheeler  have  shown  that 
ear  characters  in  maize  are  not  correlated  with 
yield.  Jenesco  reports  having  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining only  35  rye-wheat  hybrids  out  of  over 
6000  cross  pollinations. 

Plant  Phtsioloot.  Bose  claims  that  nervous 
impulse  in  plants  is  fundamentally  identical 
with  that  in  animals.  Lubimenko  and  Monte- 
verde  have  announced  the  belief  that  chlorophyll 
production  involves  the  CQnvertion  of  leueophyll 
into  chlorophyllogen  and  this  acted  upon  by 
light  vields  chlorophyll.  Iwanowski  claims  the 
remarkable  stability  of  chlorophyll  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  reason  of  its  colloidal  nature. 
Warner  disputes  the  photosynthesis  of  carbon 
dioxid  outside  the  plant,  and  Wager  found  the 
aldehyde  formed  by  chlorophyll  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light  to  be  a  decomposition  product  and 
not  a  direct  result  of  photosynthesis.  Baudisch 
claims  nitrogen  assimilation  in  plants  is  a  photo- 
chemical process,  inorganic  nitrogen  in  the  pres- 
ence of  formaldehyde  being  converted  into  com- 
plex  nitrogen   compound   under   the   action   of 
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li^t.  Darwin  bu  shown  that  transpiration 
does  not  cease  in  a  saturated  atmosphere.  Light 
is  held  to  influence  transpiration  through  its 
warming  effect  on  the  chloroplasts  or  through 
rendering  the  plasma  membrane  more  permeable. 
Janse  claims  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
cell  ftinction  in  promoting  the  transpiration  cur- 
rent. Hasselbring  in  studies  of  tobacco  found 
that  the  amount  of  salts  absorbed  is  independent 
of  the  rate  of  transpiration.  Dachnowski  claims 
that  the  amount  of  transpiration  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  index  of  the  metabolism  of  plants. 
Duggar  and  Cooley  found  the  effect  of  a  film  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  on  plants  was  to  increase 
transpiration.  Briggs  and  Shantz  have  contin- 
ued tiieir  studies  on  the  water  requirements  of 
plants.  Atwood  studied  the  after-ripening  of 
oats  and  found  the  process  involved  an  increased 
permeability  of  the  seed  coats  to  oxygen  and  a 
rise  in  the  acid  content  of  the  emtnryo.  ShuU 
claims  that  oxygen  supply  is  the  limiting  factor 
in  the  germination  of  Xanthium  seeds.  Hlle. 
Promsy  found  the  germination  of  seeds  in  fleshy 
fraits  was  hsatened  by  a  weak  acidity  such  as 
brought  about  by  the  decay  of  the  fruits.  Ap- 
pleman  reports  the  rest  period  of  potato  tubers 
could  be  modified  by  various  agencies.  Baar 
found  that  certain  species  of  seed  germinating 
beet  in  light  while  fresh  were  materially  has- 
tened by  germination  in  darkness  when  old. 
Crocker  and  Davis  have  shown  that  seeds  of 
various  aquatic  plants  retain  their  vitality  for 
years  in  an  imbibed  condition. 

The  stimulating  effect  of  low  or  moderate 
radio-action  substances  on  plants  has  been  shown 
by  Stoklasa,  Malpeaux,  and  others.  It  also  ap- 
pears to  favor  nitrification  of  soils  and  hence  in- 
creased fertility.  Knight  and  Priestley  believe 
the  increased  growth  of  plants  imder  electrical 
stimulation  is  due  probably  to  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture and  not  increased  respiration.  Schikorra 
was  unable  to  find  the  stimulating  effect  of  high 
tension  brush  dischargee  on  plant  growth  claimed 
by  Vozory.  The  relation  of  various  elements 
and  compounds  to  plants  has  been  investigated 
and  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  investigation. 
Osterhout  has  given  additional  evidence  relative 
to  antagonisms  of  certain  salts  in  plant  cultures. 
Hubbard  found  chloral  hydrate  antagonistic  to 
copper  sulphate,  Caldwell  described  the  antag- 
onistic effect  of  solutions  of  six  paired  salts,  and 
Miyake  found  many  salts  that  were  injurious  to 
plant  life  when  us^  singly  lost  their  toxic  effect 
when  employed  in  combination.  Faack  claims 
that  calcium  has  a  protective  effect  on  plant  tis- 
sues and  that  it  also  influences  the  distribution 
and  localization  of  carbohydrates  in  plant  or- 
gans. Easelhoff  reports  that  he  was  unable  to 
find  any  indication  of  a  definite  ratio  of  calcium 
to  magnesium,  as  claimed  by  Loew.  True  called 
attention  to  the  harmful  effect  of  distilled  water 
to  plants,  the  injury  being  caused  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  electrolytes  and  other  substances  from 
the  cells.  Dixon  claims  the  dying  of  leaves  be- 
yond a  steamed  portion  of  a  branch  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  poisonous  substances  in  the 
sap.  The  wilting  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  the 
plugging  of  the  water  channels.  According  to 
Fisher,  a  marked  increase  of  carbon  dioxid  in 
the  air  causes  a  greater  body  growth,  earlier 
and  more  abundant  flowering  and  fruit  produc- 
tion in  naturally  sterile  hybrids.  The  presence 
and  function  of  oxidases  in  plants  has  been 
treated  of  in  contributions  by  Armstrong,  At- 


kins, Bunzel,  and  others.  MeCool  found  the 
stimulating  effect  of  ether  on  bulbs  and  tubers 
was  due  to  the  activation  of  the  diastase  they 
contain.  Jorrisen  demonstrated  that  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  be  derived  from  citric  acid  acted 
upon  by  sunlight  in  the  presence  of  traces  of 
iron  salts,  and  suggests  that  possibly  the  forma- 
tion in  plants  takes  place  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner.  Raybaud  found  that  while  hydrocyanic 
acid  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  young 
sorghum  and  millet  plants  in  India  it  migrates 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  and  finally 
disappears  as  the  grain  reaches  maturity. 
Combes  claims  to  have  experimentally  produced 
in  leaves  a  substance  identical  with  anthocyanin 
and  that  the  process  is  one  of  reduction  and  not 
oxidation. 

MiscxixAREOUB.  Maximow  states  that  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  freezing  on  plants  is  due  to 
physical  and  chemical  clianges  in  the  plasma 
colloids.  Shreve  claims  the  distribution  of  cer- 
tain succulent  plants  is  limited  by  the  number 
of  hours  they  are  able  to  withstand  temperatures 
below  freezing  and  not  the  minimum  temperature 
during  that  time.  Kearney  and  others  have  re- 
ported upon  the  indicator  value  of  plants  in  de- 
termining the  possible  agricultural  value  of  soils. 
Tanret  has  claimed  there  is  a  plurality  of 
starches,  as  many  respond  very  differently  to 
various  agents,  and  Reichert,  from  a  stereo- 
chemical study  of  the  starches  of  a  large  number 
of  plants,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  starches 
could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  plant  classification. 
Koketsu  claims  that  laticiferous  tissue  in  plants 
has  an  ecological  rather  than  a  physiological 
significance.  Sartory  and  others  have  followed 
up  the  work  of  Bernard  on  the  effect  of  fungi 
on  tuberization  and  have  foimd  that  they  do 
exert  an  important  rOle  in  the  formation  of  po- 
tato tubers.  McDougal  has  added  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  mycorrhiza  on  forest  tree  roots  and  has 
reported  four  additional  species  which  form 
mycorrhiza  on  roots.  Schramm  claims,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  experiments,  that  in  general  algte  are 
without  the  ability  to  fix  free  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen in  the  complete  absence  of  combined  nitro- 
gen. Mameli  and  PoUacci  reject  the  theory 
of  Jamieson  regarding  nitrogen  assimilation 
through  special  trichomes  on  plants,  but  they 
find  the  function  common  to  many  plants,  the 
assimilation  of  the  nitrogen  being  connected  with 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  within  the  cell. 
Lyon  and  Bizzell  claim  certain  plants  are  mu- 
tually benefited  by  having  other  species  grown 
with  them,  but  Westgate  and  Oakley,  found  no 
appreciable  gain  in  the  protein  content  of  plants 
grown  in  immediate  association  with  leguminous 
plants. 

Plant  Diseasrs.  There  has  been  ^eat  activ- 
ity among  botanists  during  the  year  in  studying 
parasitic  fungi  and  plant  diseases.  On  account 
of  the  extensive  use  of  tar  and  similar  products 
in  road  construction,  investigations  have  been 
made  of  its  possible  injurious  effect  on  plants, 
and  Claussen  found  the  injury  was  proportional 
to  volatility  and  temperature.  Gatin  claims 
that  strong  sunlight  increases  the  amount  of 
damage  done.  The  effect  of  smoke,  dust,  and 
gases  from  industrial  works  is  being  investi- 
gated, and  in  this  country  Anderson  found  dust 
from  cement  works  prevented  the  setting  of  fruit 
to  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more.  Hedgcock 
found  the  injury  from  smelter  smoke  in  Ten- 
nessee to  be  extending  over  a  considerable  area. 
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Lipman  claims  poor  nitriflcation  in  soils  is  a 
cause  of  die-ba<uc  in  citrus  trees  in  California. 
Bunzel  found  curly  dwarf  in  potatoes  associated 
with  increased  oxidase  activity.  The  relation  of 
rust  fungi  to  their  host  plants  is  receiving  much 
attention  and  life  histories  and  biological  forms 
have  been  described  by  Arthur,  Kern,  Tranzschel, 
Fraser,  and  others.  Studies  of  Fusarium  have 
been  published  by  Wollenweber  in  which  a  clas- 
sification of  many  of  the  species  is  given.  A 
considerable  numbier  of  cereal  diseases  that  have 
been  considered  of  minor  importance  in  Kurope 
have  recently  become  destructive,  judged  by  the 
attention  given  them  in  literature.  Among  them 
are  the  leaf  stripe,  stem  or  foot  rot,  snow  dis- 
ease, etc.  Bolley,  Milbrath,  and  others  have 
added  to  their  previous  publications  relative  to 
soil-borne  diseases  of  cereals.  Beauverie  reports 
finding  rusts  of  grains  and  wild  grasses  carried 
by  the  seed.  The  stinking  smut  of  wheat  was 
unusually  prevalent  in  Washington  and  Idaho, 
and  evidence  has  been  obtained  showing  the 
fungus  may  pass  the  winter  in  the  soil  to  some 
extent.  The  timothy  rust  is  said  to  have  be- 
come destructive  especially  in  North  Dakota  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  chestnut  bark  fungus,  Endothia  para- 
sitica, is  continuing  to  be  studied,  but  the  cam- 
paign for  its  control  has  been  almost  abandoned. 
The  presence  of  the  disease  in  British  Columbia 
was  announced.  Late  in  1913  several  cases  of 
poisoning  in  Connecticut  were  referred  to  eating 
diseased  chestnuts,  but  Clinton  seems  to  have 
shown  the  presence  of  the  fimgus  in  no  way  con- 
tributed to  the  illness.  Forest  tree  disease  stud- 
ies have  been  contributed  by  Long,  Hedgcock, 
Weir,  Spaulding,  and  others.  The  white  pine 
blister  rust  has  been  reported  in  some  new  lo- 
calities and  Spaulding  found  Pinua  excelaa  to  be 
a  host  of  the  ftmgus.  The  oak  mildew  in  Eu- 
rope has  been  recently  found  upon  the  American 
red  oak,  a  species  hitherto  thought  immune. 
Among  fruit  tree  diseases  peach  leaf  curl  and 
pear  blight  have  both  been  especially  severe 
during  the  year.  The  blight  was  unusually  prev- 
alent on  apple  trees  in  the  Northwestern  States. 
From  a  note  by  Passy  it  appears  that  pear 
blight  has  made  its  appearance  in  France.  One 
of  the  most  serious  of  the  new  diseases  during 
1914  was  the  citrus  scab,  a  disease  thought  to 
be  of  Japanese  origin  that  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  all  of  the  Gulf  States.  While  all  kinds 
of  citrus  trees  are  subject  to  attack,  grapefruit 
trees  appear  to  suffer  most  injury.  Cobb  has 
described  a  nematode  disease  that  appears  to  be 
present  in  all  important  citrus-producing  coun- 
tries. A  new  disease  of  strawberries  was  re- 
ported by  Stevens.  On  account  of  the  serious- 
ness of  potato  diseases  in  Europe  and  the 
quarantine  against  the  importation  of  potatoes 
into  this  country,  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
diseases  of  that  crop  in  this  country,  and  the 
powdery  scab  has  been  found  in  Maine  and  two 
or  more  localities  in  New  York.  A  new  storage 
rot  due  to  a  species  of  Phoma  was  found  by 
Melhus  in  Maine.  Wilt  diseases,  caused  by  spe- 
cies of  Fusarium  and  Verticillium,  have  been 
reported  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Wollenweber,  Taubenhaus,  and  others  have  been 
studying  the  diseases  of  sweet  potatoes  and  have 
found  many  new  organisms  associated  with  the 
diseases.  Brooks  claims  the  blossom  end  rot  of 
tomatoes  is  caused  by  overmaturing  or  heavy 
fertilizing.    A   new  disease   of   hemp   was   de- 


scribed by  Charles  and  Jenkins.  O'Gara  reports 
alfalfa  blight  and  canker  in  Utah.  Johnson  de- 
scribed two  diseases  of  tobacco  in  Wisconsin 
and  he  considers  diseases  and  not  soil  depletion 
the  cause  of  tobacco  failures  in  Wisconsin  and 
Canada. 

In  the  control  of  plant  diseases  most  of  the 
experiments  have  been  on  the  modification  or 
extension  of  treatments  already  known.  The  use 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  sterilizing  seed  beds 
has  been  reported  by  Hartley,  Merrill,  and 
others.  The  modified  hot  water  treatment  of 
grain  for  smut  prevention  continues  to  give  ex- 
cellent results  and  it  has  also  been  found  to  re- 
duce the  stripe  disease  of  barley.  Butler  has 
published  the  results  of  a  physico-chemical  study 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  he  has  given  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  making  and  storing  that 
important  fungicide.  The  formaldehyde  gas 
treatment  for  the  control  of  potato  scab  has 
been  found  injurious  if  used  in  too  great  an 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tubers 
treated.  A  large  number  of  successful  spraying 
experiments  have  been  reported,  indicating  still 
more  strongly  the  economic  value  of  such  treat- 
ments. 
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F.  E.  and  E.  S.  Clements,  Rocky  Mountain 
Flowers  (WTiite  Plains,  N.  Y.,  1914);  M.  T. 
Cook,  The  Diseases  of  Tropical  Plants  (Loo- 
don,  1913) ;  J.  B.  Davy,  Maiee,  Its  History, 
Cultivation,  Handling  and  Uses  (London, 
1914)  ;  W.  B.  Grove,  The  British  Rust  Fungi 
(Cambridge,  1913) ;  G.  Haberlandt,  Physiolog- 
ical Plant  Anatomy,  trans,  by  M.  Drummond 
(London,  1914)  ;  K.  Heyne,  De  Nuttige  Planten 
van  Nederlandsch- Indie  (Batavia,  1913)  ;  M. 
Hollrung,  Die  Mittel  zur  Bekampfung  der  Pflan- 
zenkrankheiten  (Berlin,  1914)  ;  L.  Jost,  Vorle- 
sungen  iiber  Pflamenphysiologie  (Jena,  1913); 
F.  Lohnis,  Vorlesungen  iiber  Landtcirtschaftliche 
Bakteriologie  (Berlin,  1913);  L.  Mangin,  Para- 
sites Vegetaux  des  Plantes  Cultivies  (Paris, 
1914) ;  G.  and  I.  Massee,  MUdevis,  Rusts,  and 
Smuts  (London,  1913);  Neueu-Lemaire,  Para- 
sitologie  des  Plantes  Agricoles  (Paris,  1913) ; 
Piper  and  Beattie,  Flora  of  Washington  and 
Adjacent  Idaho  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1914)  ;  E. 
F.  Smith,  Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Plant  Dis- 
eases, vol.  iii  (Washington,  1914);  G.  Truffaut, 
Les  Ennemies  des  Plantes  Cultivies  (Paris, 
1913). 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  founded  in 
1794.  The  student  enrollment  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  numbered  394,  and  the  faculty  numbered 
20.  There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  fac- 
ulty during  the  year.  There  was  received  from 
the  Drummond  bequest  the  sum  of  $80,000. 
The  productive  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $2,312,552,  and  the  income  to  $138,- 
501.  The  library  contained  about  110,000  vol- 
umes. The  president  is  William  De  Witt  Hyde, 
S.T.D. 

BOWLING.  The  bowling  season  of  1914  was 
made  notable  by  the  success  that  attended  the 
Eastern  devotees  of  the  game.  'Ilie  East  cap- 
tured two  of  the  American  Bowling  Congress 
titles  at  Buffalo  and  only  one  Westerner,  Wil- 
liam Miller  of  Detroit,  made  a  creditable  show- 
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ing.  He  won  both  the  individual  and  all-around 
titiea.  The  best  two-men  team  of  the  year  com- 
prised D.  H.  Van  Neas  and  John  N^ley  of  the 
Roseville  A.A.  of  Newark  who  compiled  a  total 
■core  of  1245.  The  Monko  team  of  New  Haven 
with  a  total  of  2944  led  the  way  for  the  five 
men  honors.  The  Genesee  Five  of  Rochester  es- 
tablished a  world's  record  in  bowlins  3,025,  ex- 
celling the  former  mark  of  the  Flor  de  Knispels 
of  St.  Paul  by  29  pins. 

Jimmy  Smith  of  Brooklyn  made  the  best  in- 
dividual showing  throughout  the  year  and  for 
the  second  time  in  succession  won  the  National 
all-around  championship.  The  National  Bowl- 
ing Association  at  its  convention  held  in  At- 
lantic City  passed  upon  the  "loaded"  ball  ques- 
tion. After  a  long  discussion  the  association 
adopted  regulations  whereby  a  ball  may  be  made 
of  anything  so  long  as  it  is  not  balanced  "oS 
the  centre"  more  than  three  ounces,  the  allow- 
ance for  the  boring  of  the  finger  holes. 

The  winners  of  the  principal  tournaments  of  the 
year  were  as  follows:  National  Bowling  Associ- 
ation— All-around,  James  Smith,  Brooklyn,  1917; 
individual,  Harry  Krauss,  Washington,  678; 
two-men,  Glenn  Riddell  and  Harold  Horton,  New 
York,   1333;   five-men,  Genesee,  Rochester,  3035. 

American  Bowling  Congress — ^All-around,  Wil- 
liam Miller,  Detroit,  1897;  individual,  William 
Miller,  675;  two-men,  D.  H.  Van  Ness  and  John 
Negley,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1245;  five-men,  Monko, 
New  Haven,  2944. 

BOWMAK,  Thomas.  An  American  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  March 
3,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Berwick,  Pa.,  in  1817, 
and  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1837. 
He  read  law  for  one  year  and  in  1839  entered 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry.  From  1840 
to  1843  he  was  a  tutor  at  the  Dickinson  Gram- 
mar School.  In  1848  he  organized,  and  from  that 
year  until  1858  was  president  of,  Dickinson  Sem- 
inary, Williamsport,  Pa.  From  1858  he  was  pres- 
ident and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy at  Asbury  (now  DePauw  University). 
From  1867  to  1872  he  was  Hannon  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  at  this  university,  from 
1884  to  1889  chancellor,  and  from  1899  until 
his  death  chancellor  emeritus,  of  this  univer- 
sity. In  1864  he  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the 
Uflited  States  Senate  and  held  this  post  for  two 
years.  During  this  time  he  liecame  the  warm 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1862  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  eventually  became  senior  bishop  of 
that  denomination.  He  retired  from  active 
service  in  1896.  As  bishop  he  attended  confer- 
ences in  Europe,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Mex- 
ico and  dedicated  more  than  a  thousand 
diurches  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  As  a 
preacher  be  was  especially  noted  for  his  ap- 
peals to  young  men. 

BOZnrO.  There  were  three  upsets  in  the 
boxing  world  in  1914.  Willie  Ritchie,  holder 
of  the  lightweight  title,  went  down  to  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Freddie  Welsh,  the  English  boxer; 
Johnny  Coulon  of  Chicago,  who  for  years  had 
reigned  supreme  among  the  bantamweights, 
bowed  to  "Kid"  Williams  of  Baltimore,  and  Al 
McCoy  of  Brooklyn  gained  the  middleweight  title 
by  his  defeat  of  G«>rge  Chip.  In  heavyweight 
circles  Jack  Johnson  successfully  defended  his 
title  against  Frank  Moran,  whom  he  defeated 
in  a  twenty-round  bout  in  Paris.  Johnson  has 
since  been  matched  to  fight  Jess  Willard. 


Boxing  enthusiasts  received  a  shock  during 
the  year  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  per- 
mitting bouts  in  California.  The  Pacific  Coast 
State  had  been  regarded  as  the  strongest  citadel 
of  the  sport. 

The  championships  of  the  A.  A.  U.  were  held 
at  Boston,  April  17-18.  The  results  of  the  final 
bouts  were:  108-pound  class,  J.  Downs  of  the 
Cleveland  A.  C.  defeated  L.  Evin  of  the  Union 
Settlement  A.  C,  New  York;  115-pound  class, 
S.  Phillips  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  defeated 
N.  McLatchey  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  126-pound 
class,  V.  Pokorni  of  the  Cleveland  A.  C.  defeated 
J.  J.  Sullivan  of  the  Atlantic  A.  A.  of  Boston; 
I3S-pound  class,  D.  Stosh  of  the  Cleveland  A.  C. 
defeated  W.  Buckley  of  Chelsea,  Mass.;  145- 
pound  class,  M.  Woldman  of  the  Cleveland  A.  C. 
defeated  P.  McCarthy  of  Roxbury,  Mass.;  168- 
pound  class,  W.  Barrett  of  the  Pastime  A.  C, 
New  York,  defeated  C.  J.  SeeKest  of  the  Cleve- 
land A.  C;  175-poimd  class,  W.  Hanna  of  the 
Riverside  A.  C,  Toronto,  defeated  A.  Sheridan 
of  the  Trinity  Club,  Brooklyn;  heavyweight 
class,  P.  L.  Kelly  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  defeated 
A.  Sheridan  of  the  Trinity  Club,  Brooklyn. 

BOYCOTT.  DANBxreT  Hattxbs  Cask.  This 
famous  case  came  for  the  second  time  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
This  case  grew  out  of  a  strike  in  July,  1902,  by 
the  Union  Hatters  of  North  America  against 
Loewe  and  Company  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  maintain  a  closed  shop. 
In  the  following  year'  a  suit  was  brought  against 
Lawler  and  239  associated  members  of  the  union 
for  maintaining  a  boycott  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  llie  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  undertook  the  defense  for  the 
union,  while  the  Anti-Boycott  Society  of  America 
supported  the  prosecution.  In  1908  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  boycott  illegal  and  the  com- 
pany was  ordered  to  sue  for  damages.  A  verdict 
of  $74,000  was  rendered  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Hartford  late  in  1909.  This 
amount  was  tripled  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  and  the  fine  was  to 
be  levied  upon  the  individual  members  of  the 
union.  Later  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  set  this  verdict  aside.  It  was  then 
retried  in  the  Hartford  District  Court  where  a 
decision  for  the  plaintiff  was  rendered  and  $80,- 
000  and  costs  were  awarded.  Towards  the  close 
of  1913  a  judgment  of  this  court  was  affirmed 
and  total  damages  of  $272,000  were  awarded. 
The  hearing  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  set  for 
December  17  of  last  year,  and  tiie  final  decision 
was  expected  early  in  1916. 

Oklahoka  Decision.  An  interesting  decision 
was  that  handed  down  in  the  spring  of  1914 
by  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  Division  No.  2, 
which  upheld  the  right  of  the  union  to  strike  for 
a  close  shop  and  declared  the  compound  lalwr 
boycott,  or  secondary  boycott,  which  is  usually 
considered  illegal,  to  be  legal. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AHEBICA.  An  organiza- 
tion founded  in  1908  for  the  purpose  of  training 
boys  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  in  self-reli- 
ance, manhood,  and  good  citizenship.  Its  growth 
has  been  remarkable  and  a  substantial  increase 
was  made  in  membership  during  1914.  At  the 
,  end  of  that  year  it  was  organized  in  practically 
every  community  of  4000  inhabitants  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  now  over  8000  scout 
masters,  nearly  3000  assistant  scout  masters, 
about  600  scout  commissioners,  and  over  700 
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local  councils.  The  organ  of  the  society  is  Boys' 
Life.  The  officers  are:  Honorary  president, 
Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson ;  honorary  vice-presidents, 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
president,  Colin  H.  Livingstone;  chief  scout, 
Ernest  T.  Seton;  national  scout  commissioner, 
Daniel  Carter  Beard. 

BSACKENBXTBY,  SiB  HxintT.  An  English 
soldier,  died  April  20,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
1837  at  Bolingbroke,  Lincolnshire,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Eton  and  at  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
emy at  Woolwich.  He  entered  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery in  1856  and  took  part  in  the  Central  In- 
dian campaign  of  1857-58.  Several  years  later 
he  was  selected  to  accompany  the  Society  for 
Aid  to  Sick  and  Wounded  with  the  Prussian 
Army  in  the  War  of  1870-71.  His  services  were 
recognized  by  iwth  the  German  and  French  Ar- 
mies, and  he  returned  to  England  with  a  repu- 
tation for  efficiency.  In  1873  he  accompanied 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  tne  Gold  Coast  as  as- 
sistant private  secretary.  He  served  with  the 
latter  in  1875  in  South  Africa,  and  later  in  the 
Zulu  war  and  in  the  campaign  against  Sekekuni. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  in  South 
Africa  and  in  this  capacity  served  for  one  year, 
when  tie  went  to  India  as  private  secretary  to 
the  Viceroy.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  Mili- 
tary Attache  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris, 
but  after  serving  about  a  year  be  again  joined 
Lord  Wolseley  in  the  Nile  campaign  of  1884- 
85.  He  accompanied  General  Earle  as  chief  of 
staff  of  the  river  column,  and  after  the  latter's 
death  at  Kirbekan,  the  command  of  the  column 
devolved  upon  hiisL  For  bis  services  in  this 
campaign  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  From  188ft-91  he  was  Director 
of  Military  Intelligence  at  the  war  office,  and 
from  1891-96  was  Military  Member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Viceroy  in  India.  He  continued  in 
this  office  until  he  became  President  of  the  Ord- 
nance Committee,  and  afterwards  Director- 
General  of  Ordance.  He  held  the  latter  appoint- 
ment until  his  retirement  in  1904.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  dealing  with  military 
subjects. 

SiBADBtTBT,  William  Fhothinohau.  An 
American  educator  and  mathematician,  died  Oct. 
22,  1914.  He  was  bom  at  Westminster,  Mass., 
in  1829,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1866.  He  became  a  teacher  in  Cambridge  High 
School  in  1856,  and  from  1881  to  1886  was  head 
master  of  this  school.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  head  master  of  Cambridge  Latin 
,  School,  serving  until  1910,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  master  emeritus.  He  published 
many  text  books  dealing  with  mathematics  and 
also  patented  a  device  for  teaching  the  metric 
system,  and  a  noiseless  school  desk. 

BBADFOBD,  Rotal  Bird.  A  rear  admiral 
(retired)  of  the  United  States  Navy,  died  Aug. 
6,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Turner,  Me.,  in 
1844,  and  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1865.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  ensign.  From  this  time  until 
1885  he  saw  much  sea  service.  In  tlie  latter 
year  he  began  organizing  a  naval  electrical  de- 
partment and  superintended  the  installation  of 
an  electric  lighting  plant  on  the  United  States 
steamship  Trenton,  the  first  war  vessel  of  any 
nation  to  use  electricity.  He  commanded  the 
Bennington  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  when  war  with 
that  nation  threatened,  participated  in  the  Co- 
lumbus celebration  in  Italy  in  1892,  and  in  1896 


became  a  member  of  the  board  of  inspection  and 
survey.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  he  offered  his  res- 
ignation as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment 
and  asked  for  active  service.  He  was  left  at  the 
head  of  the  bureau  and  President  McKinley  com- 
plimented him  on  the  efficiency  he  displayed  in 
supplying  the  fleet  with  coal  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world.  Admiral  Bradford  served  later  on 
many  technical  boards  and  also  as  a  member  of 
the  general  board  of  the  navy  on  war  plans. 
He  received  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  1904 
and  was  retired  for  age  two  years  later. 

BBADLEY,  William  O'Connkll.  A  United 
States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  died  May  23, 
1914.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Ky.,  in  1847, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  At  the 
age  of  14,  when  the  Civil  War  br<dce  out,  he 
ran  away  from  home  and  joined  the  Union 
Army,  but  on  account  of  his  youth  his  service 
was  refused.  In  1861  he  acted  as  page  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  Kentucicy  legislature.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law 
in  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  United  States  courts.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  county  attorney  of  Garrard  County, 
and  in  1872  and  again  in  1876  was  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  He 
was  elected  delegate  at  large  to  seven  Repub- 
lican national  conventions,  and  in  1880  seconded 
the  nomination  of  Grant.  He  defeated  a  mo- 
tion to  curtail  southern  representation  in  1884, 
and  in  1904  seconded  the  nomination  of  Roose- 
velt. He  was  three  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  Republican  national  committee.  In  1888 
he  received  105  votes  for  Vice  President  in  the 
national  convention,  and  in  1896  was  indorsed 
for  President  by  the  Kentucky  State  conven- 
tion. In  1889  he  declined  an  appointment  as 
minister  to  Korea.  He  was  elected  Governor  of 
Kentucky  in  1896.  Prior  to  1908  he  was  four 
times  nominated  for  United  States  Senator,  and 
in  February  of  that  year  was  elected,  although 
the  General  Assembly  had  a  Democratic  major- 
ity of  eight.  He  was  well-known  as  an  elo- 
quent speaker  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
orators  at  national  conventions.  Only  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  made  a  speech  of 
nearly  throe  hours  in  opposition  to  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls  repeal  bill.  This  was  considered  to 
be  a  remarkably  strong  presentation  of  the  case. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Kentucky 
University.  His  term  in  the  Senate  expired  on 
March  4,  1015.    See  Kentucky. 

BBANN'OIT,  Melvin  Amos.  An  American 
educator,  elected  in  1914  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho.  He  was  born  in  Lowell,  Ind., 
in  1865  and  graduated  from  Wabash  College  in 
1889.  From  1891  to  1894  he  studied  at  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  and  after  teaching  biology  and  the  nat- 
ural sciences  in  several  institutions  he  was  in 
1894  appointed  professor  of  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota.  From  1899  to  1911  he 
was  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine  at  that  imi- 
versity  and  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  irom  1911  to  1914,  being  elected  president 
of  the  University  of  Idaho,  April  1,  1914.  Dr. 
Brannon  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1912. 

BRAZIL,  United  States  or.  A  South  Amer- 
ican federal  republic.  The  capital  is  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Abea  and  Population.    Estimates  of  both  the 
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area  and  the  population  of  Brazil  are  eongider- 
ably  at  variance.  Among  the  estimatea  of  area 
are  3^02,000  square  miles,  3,301,166  square 
miles,  and  3,280,900  square  miles.  The  last  fig- 
ure is  equivalent  to  8,4Q7,640  square  kilometers, 
the  result  of  a  recent  planimetric  calculation 
by  the  University  of  Agriculture.  The  1890 
census  returned  14,333,916  inhabitants,  and  the 
1900  census  17,318,666;  a  1913  estimate  placed 
the  number  at  24,308,219.  Some  authorities  re- 
gard the  last  figure  as  too  large.  The  estimated 
area  in  square  Kilometers  and  estimated  popula- 
tion by  States,  as  officially  published  in  1913,  are 
as  follows  (State  capitals  are  shown  in  the  last 
column) : 


Sq.km. 
Amuonas    ....1,894,724 

Put     1,149,512 

IfsruiUo     . . .     469,884 

PtMihT     801,797 

Cmri      104,250 

Bio  Orknde  do 

Norte    67,486 

Parahybs  . . .  74,781 
Pcraambneo     .     128,896 

AlagAu     58,491 

Bcrgipo     89,090 

Bahik     428,427 

Eapirito  Santo  44,889 
Rio  de  Janeiro  68,982 
Sio    Panic    ..    290,876 

Parani     251,904 

Santa    Oath- 

arina     48,585 

Rio  Orande  do 

Sol    286,568 

ICnaa    Oeraea.     547,855 

Ooyai     747,811 

Uatto  Qroaao.  1,878,788 
Federal   Dia-    ■ 

triet    1,116 

Acre    Territory.  191,000 

To«al     ...8,497,540 


The  urban  populations  of  Brazil  are  so  vari- 
otisly  estimated  that,  until  a  census  is  taken, 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  published 
figures.  The  official  estimate  for  tiie  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Jan.  1,  1914,  wag  984,670. 

The  total  number  of  immierants  to  Brazil 
from  1820  to  the  end  of  1913  is  reported  at  3,- 
333,169.  Immigration  in  1913  was  192,684. 
The  tendency  for  immigrants  to  settle  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  climate  is  most 
healthful,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  78,208  dis- 
onbarked  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  110,976  at 
Santos.  Of  the  total  for  1913,  the  government 
assisted  63,023  financially  in  securing  their  pas- 
sage to  Brazil.  The  following  table  shows  by 
nationalities  the  immigrants  in  1912  and  1913, 
and  the  total  number  in  the  seven  years  1907-13: 


2«28 

PortngiMae    76,580 

Spaniarda    85,492 

Italiana    81,785 

Syriana,  etc 7,802 

Rnstiana    9,193 

Oermana    5,788 

Japaneae    2,909 

Aoatro-Bongarians 8,045 

French     1,518 

Britiah     1,077 

Otben    5,608 

Toul    180,182 


Education.  The  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion remains  illiterate,  but  in  recent  years  a  con- 
siderable impetus  has  been  given  to  prim«-y  edu- 


Pop. 

OapMaU 

500,000 

ICanioa 

760,000 

BeMm 

600,000 

Bio  Lnla 

450,000 

Theraina 

1,000,000 

480,000 

Natal 

650,000 

Parahyba 

1,650.000 

Keeife 

800,000 

MaeeiA 

500,000 

Aracald 

2,560,000 

Bio  Salvador 

480,000 

Victoria 

1,250,000 

Miehtheroy 

8,200,000 

Bio  Panlo 

670.000 

Oniytiba 

510,000 

Fkrianopolii 

1,750,000 

Porto  Aletra 

4,860,000 

Hello  Horitonta 

802,996 

Ooyai 

800,223 

Onyabi 

1,000,000 

196,000 

24,808,219 

1813 

190713 

75,666 

824,431 

40,540 

164,382 

80,875 

145,016 

10.658 

88,218 

8,875 

46,195 

7,856 

80,431 

7,122 

11,868 

2,218 

21,100 

1,420 

7,899 

706 

6,038 

8,240 

49,771 

192,684 

846,288 

cation,  which  is  free  and,  in  some  States  at  least, 
nominally  compulsory.  The  constitution  em- 
powers the  federal  government  to  develop  the 
arts  and  sciences,  but  public  instruction  must 
be  secular;  to  further  industrial  education  the 
federal  government  may  aid  a  State  government 
or  a  municipal  or  private  school  which  meets  re- 
quirements. There  is  some  provision  for  sec- 
ondary education;  secondary  schools  in  1909 
were  stated  to  number  only  327,  with  30,268 
pupils,  llie  government  maintains  schools  of 
art,  agriculture,  and  technics.  While  Brazil  has 
no  university,  there  are  faculties  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  engineering  in  several  of  the  large 
cities.  Celebrated  for  their  medical  faculties  are 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia,  and  for  their  law 
faculties,  Bahia,  Recife,  and  SBo  Paulo.  Schools 
of  all  kinds  in  Brazil  number  upwards  of  13,- 
000,  with  an  enrollment  estimated  at  nearly 
760,000. 

Pbcwuction.  The  Brazilian  crop  of  first  com- 
mercial importance  is  coffee,  which  is  grown 
principally  in  the  State  of  Bfio  Paulo;  it  is  also 
of  considerable  importance  in  other  States,  es- 
pecially Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo,  and 
Minas  Oeraes.  Next  to  coffee  in  commercial 
importance  is  rubber,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
Amazon  region,  and  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
encouraged  by  the  governmoit.  A  law  of  1912 
exempts  from  duty  implements  and  material  for 
use  in  the  culture,  gathering,  and  refinement  of 
rubber;  demonstration  farms  are  conducted  to 
promote  the  culture,  and  bounties  are  granted 
to  cultivators.  Other  valuable  crops  are  sugar- 
cane, produced  chiefly  in  Pemambuco  and  other 
parts  of  the  Northeast;  cotton,  of  which  prob- 
ably 60,000  to  60,000  tons  are  produced  an- 
nually, also  largely  in  the  Northeast;  yerba  mat£ 
(herva  matt^),  about  60,000  tons  a  year,  chiefly 
in  Parana ;  cacao,  30,000  to  40,000  tons,  pro- 
duced especially  in  Bahia;  tobacco,  notably  in 
Bahia  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  com,  rice,  ba- 
nanas, and  manioc.  The  last  named  forms  a 
staple  food  of  the  people.  Stockraising,  which 
is  fostered  by  the  government,  has  recently  re- 
ceived an  impetus  by  a  large  investment  of 
foreign  capital.  Figures  (which  seem  to  be  ex- 
cessive), were  published  in  1914  placing  ttie 
number  of  horses  in  Brazil  at  7,289,690;  cattle, 
30,705,400;  sheep,  10,649,000;  goats,  10,000,000; 
mules  and  asses,  3,207,940,  and  swine,  18,600,000. 
Mining  is  not  widely  developed  though  many  dis- 
tricts are  rich  in  minerals ;  there  is  some  produc- 
tion of  gold,  manganese,  gems,  and  monazite 
sand. 

Manufacturing  has  developed  remarkably  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  especially  in  the  Federal 
District  and  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the 
States  of  S&o  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  ParanA,  Pemambuco,  Sergipe,  Bahia, 
and  CearA.  The  industry  of  prime  importance 
is  the  manufacture  of  cotton-piece  goods.  The 
other  leading  industrial  products  include  woolen 
goods,  sugar,  dried  meat,  boots  and  shoes,  fer- 
mented and  distilled  liquors,  sacking,  tobacco, 
matches,  hats,  tanned  leather,  and  earthenware. 
A  report  published  in  September,  1914,  stated 
that  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  preceding 
four  years  had  been  temporarily  checked.  Par- 
ticularly since  September,  1913,  the  country  had 
suffered  a  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial 
crisis  from  which  there  were  only  slight  signs 
of  recovery.  The  crisis  was  due  largely  to  a 
sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee  and  rubber; 
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there  was  a  consequent  reduction  in  imports  and  Imporu                  SxporU 

customs  revenue,  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  i»i«         J»i*        i»i«          i»i* 

government  was  heavily  ^ligated  to  local  and  VviM  Bute.   . .  48.109      61.290    141.915    102.583 

Leign  contractors  an/when  the  stringency  in  ^r.n«_^^.......  2^^^^^^^      81,940      85,515      BS^^e 

the  European  money  market  made  loans  dimcult    Belgium   16.580      16,679        9,729        8,093 

to  obtain  at  reasonable  rates.  Portug»l 14,589      14,328        7,769        1,589 

r^iLixiinu^v      Tti  thp  anpcial  trade    imnorts  and     I^'Jy    12.096       12,366         4,096         4,087 

U>MKEBCE.     in  tne  special  iraoe,  imporis  ana     urugumy     7,718         7,047         4,161         6,167 

exports  of  merchandise  are  reported  as  loUows,  Austria-Hungary      4,895        4,928      18,258      16,206 

in  thousands  milreie    (paper):  SwitierUnd    8,860        3,844      

1_1 Newfoundland    ..      2,854  3,825       

j;^^ j;j^ —^                —,            J^T^  NetherUnd.    . . . .  _2^      J8^      _22^       23,26S 

Imports:                                                                              ,_,  Total,  inelnding 

598,967    718,863        798,716       961.370    1,007,496  other 808,244     826,429     862,795     815,165 

Exports :  —.^^^^^^^^.^^^^—^-^^—^^^-—^^^^— 

1,027,773    989,418    1,008.925    1,119,787       972.781  qj  ^^^^  ^^^j  importations  of  merchandise,  the 

In  American  money  the  paper  milreis  may  be  Unit«l  Kingdom  furnished  25  2  per  cent  in  1912 

considered   as  worth   32.4  *c4ts.     At  this  rate  t?s     HnSt^  H?^L    Ififl^.H  1T7     Frili^  ^^ 

the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  1912  i^^'  Y    *^„fJS«^'  l^^^tS  7  f  l  'R^c^m    5  4 

amounted  to  »308,243,736  and  $362,794,846  re-  f"^  s^^pt!£!^n*7  ^L^l    ^^«  .hfr^f  tht 

spectively;  in  1913,  $326,428,509  and  $315,164,-  and  6.1;  Portugal,  4.7  and  4.4     ^e  share  of  tte 

687.    The  imports  iid  export^  of  specie  and  for-  V^„  f /V?,?*^?^^'?  '"  ^.^  sT^S.  2fi  l^d 

eign  bank  notes  were  75,052,000  and  21,628,000  1912  and  1913  was  39  per  cent ;  Santos.  26.1  and 

milreis  paper  in  1912,  and  18,727,000  and  87,987,-  f^^  •r^?';°'^'L'"L°;/L    VrV^'  f^}!Z'  5?  ^d 

000  in  1913.     The  l^ing  imports  include  iron  *i'  Bahia,  5.6  and  5.4;  Porto  Alegre    3.7  and 

and  steel  manufactures,  machinery,  railway  ma-  3-7-     ^"|?8j''\^"*  ^  °"'°*^*   °*       i, '  Z 

terials,  cotton  goods,  flour,  coal,  wine,  arms  and  ports  decimal  about  40  per   cent  as  compared 

ammuAition,  cSllish    WeroLene,  jerked  beef,  and  '^^J'  *^°'^  °*  »?«  «"»«  P"»°d  m  1913 

paper.     The  weight    (in   metric  tons)    and  the  Shipping.     The  tonnage  entered  at  Brwihan 

vahM  of  the  principal  exports  are  reported  as  P"^*?,;'^?''^???^  ^"""J^J^^^l^^f  *?„,'^"^T**,oi*,' 

follows:            f         f          >■                    *-  405,174  in  1910  and  26,506,884  in  1912.    In  1913 

'_ there  were  entered  at  the  ports  27,782  vessels, 

jfttrie  Umt                       yaJtM  of  29,170,179  tons,  of  which  sailing  vessels  were 
l»lf       191S           I9ie             191S  6296,  of  606,266   tons.     Brazilian  vessels  num- 
Cdffee    ...724.818  796.047  $225,992,915  »197,986,296  bered  20,905,  of   10,343,968  tons,  of  which  sail- 
Rubber  . .  42,286    86.282      78,125,250      50,881,161  ing  vessels  were  5743,  of  251,195  tons.     Brazil- 

^*"*,            ==„    -e.,.      ,„o„.  =«.       ,,.»,.»,»  >an    steamers    numbered    15,162,    of    10,092,773 

matt*     .    62.880     65.416        10,205,864       11,473,617     * .     _„j    *„._j™    „*„»„„,„    a<ioK     „*    ioati  oon 

Cotton    . .  15;774    87;424        5,035:519      li:20i:479  t°°8.  «?d  foreign  steamers  6325,  of   18,471,220 

Hides    ...  86,255    85,075        9,765,863      10.808.868  tons.     British  tonnage  entered  was  9,866,817  (of 

Tobacco    .24,706     29,888        6,962,440        7.950,799  which,  sail  64,375)  ;  German,  4,285,096  (31,366)  ; 

Cac^  ...  80,492    29,759        7.421,882        7,785,876  F^^p^^    1,306,102     (9790);    Italian,    1.124.068 

*(«w)   .     8,189      8,282        8,680,148        8,742,850  (34,949);    Austro-Hungarian.    656.968;    Dutch, 

Camauba  550,390    (242).    The  North   American  shipping 

Gold 'in  ■  ■     *'°'*      ''^"        1.768,899        2,188.888  entered  was  only  10  steamers,  of  24,240  tons. 

bars    2,116,200        1,783,622  COMMUNICATIONS.     The    reported    length    of 

Bran    . . .  54,424    82.264        1.672.782        1,571,709  railway  open  to  traffic  on  Dec.  31,  1913,  was  24,- 

^JIZ    ..86,798    49.779           892.708        1,160,881  580  kilometers    ( 15,273  miles)  ;   of  these,  lines 

Manganese  belonging  to  and  managed  by  the  Federal  govem- 

ore    ...154.870  122,300        1,115,079           880,572  ment  comprised  3522  km.    (2188  m.) ;   lines  be- 

Brasilnuts.              .                  Hf^'lll           J?Hg?  longing  to  the  Federal  government  and  leased 

Sugar   ...     4.772       5.867           272,086           814.507  ^  ^^.j^^^  companies,  9218  km.   (5727  m.)  ;  lines 

The  coffee  export  is  reckoned  in  bags  of  60  ''°Z'^^^J^^Z^Zt.^^Z'''TfL^'T  Til^ 
kilos  each  or  in  metric  tons  (1000  kilBs)  ;  the  »"•!  «?"«  ^'""out  guarantee  of  interest.  6658 
fluctuations  in  this  export  may  be  seen  in  the  •""-.  (3454  m.) ;  lines  operat«l  by  private  corn- 
following  figures:  in  1900,  8,920,469  bags;  in  P*^^^""*^f,QnT*^^'°°  r"^  m*'**  «f9y«""°«°*"' 
1901,  14,759:846;  in  1902,  12167,383;  in  1903,  ^^^i^\[^^f  ^''-h  T'^  Tal  °^^ 
loQOTOQa.    i-    loft^     inn<>,iRQ<t.    in    lOftK     in  ">  traffic  has  developed  as  follows:     1854,  14.6 

ftlolll.    ;;    lflO«    nOBSMO     ?.^   1M7     Ib'bSo'  k™-;   1670,  745  km.;   1880,  3398  km.;  1890,  9973 

820,661;    in    1906,    13,905,800;    in    1807,    15,0au,-  ,                    '   ,-,,«■,_•    lons    IB  781    km  .    IQin 

172;  in  1908,  12,658,457;  in  1909.  16,880,696;  in  jfii,^^'.  \¥i\%2  o87  k^  ■  1912    22^87  km  • 

1910,  9,723,738;    in    1911,    11,257.802;    in   1912.  21,467  km  ,1911.  22,287  km.;  1912.  22,887  km.; 

12,080,303;  in  1913,  13,267,449.  In  1910  the  ^""'  .*'^''?„ff-  .,  ,  -j  m  • 
rubber  export  amouilted  to  38,547  metric  tons;  H*""*  "1*  »  '^'l?'*!'  «*  considerable  im- 
in  1911,  36,547.  Very  noticeable  is  the  increase  PO'tance  was  opened  between  Itapura  on  tiie 
in  the  cotton  export  of  1913  over  that  of  1912.  f'°  P"*"?  and  Porta  Esperanza  near  Corumba, 
Methods  of  cotton  culture  are  most  antiquated;  *?«  most  important  city  of  the  btate  of  Matto 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  with  proper  culti-  p'oiwo-  Ferryboats  etfect  communication  be- 
vation  Brazil  would  soon  become  one  of  Oie  fore-  t'T^  P"'**  Esperanza  and  Corumba  both  of 
most  cotton-exporting  countries  of  the  world.  T:^^"^  .^^"»  tf-  °°^*^ *  °  ""?  ' *^*  w  "^ 
The  special  trade  V  countries  is  reported  as  ii""  ^''i^"*"^*  "'/'JT,,*  °°f  """l<='jj'<l°  ''f*''"*" 
foUows.  in  thousands  of  dollars:  *H^*r*«T"*  ^"^a^  *^^  ^^^^^  Matto  Grosso 
[ and  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  reducing  the  time 

imports                   BaporU  "^    *''«   journey    between    Rio    de    Janeiro    and 

i9i»        t»ia       I9i»         1918  Corumba  to  six  days,  in  place  of  a  trip  by  water 

United  Kingdom.   77.616      79,881       48,066      41,702  involviug  a  voyage  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Qermany    58,018      57,044      51,928      44,892  In  1914  there  were  m  operation  in  the  Brazilian 
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SUte  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  1,489  miles  of  rail- 
way and  about  200  miles  more  were  to  be  opened 
to  traffic  before  the  end  of  1914.  The  financial 
condition  in  Brazil,  which  was  bad  in  1913,  im- 
proved in  1914,  and  had  its  effect  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  various  railway  companies.  The 
Brazil  Railway  Company  incorporated  in  1906 
was  operating  directly  some  3280  miles  of  rail- 
way in  Southern  Brazil,  and  in  addition  had  a 
large  interest  in  the  Paulista  and  Mogyana 
Railways  which  bad  1796  miles  of  line  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  1913  all  rail  communica- 
tion between  Sao  Paulo  and  Montevideo  was  es- 
tablished by  the  completion  of  the  bridge  over 
the  River  Uruguay  and  of  the  connection  with 
the  Central  Uruguay  at  Sant'  Anna.  In  1914  a 
total  of  471  miles  of  line  controlled  by  the  South 
American  Railway  Construction  Company  was 
in  operation  in  Brazil  and  the  same  company 
was  building  29  miles  of  the  line  from  Fort 
Aleza  to  Macapa,  3  miles  on  the  branch  from 
Ico,  31  miles  from  Fort  Aleza  to  Itapico,  21 
miles  from  Camocim  to  Therezina  and  12  miles 
from  Amaracao  to  Campo  Naior,  a  total  of  96 
miles,  being  actually  under  construction.  In 
addition  to  this  the  company  had  plans  to  build 
709  miles  of  approved  proposed  line.  Origin- 
ally, railway  building  in  Brazil  aimed  at  es- 
tablishing commtmication  between  an  interior 
productive  region  and  the  nearest  seaport.  Thus 
developed  several  unconnected  systems.  Recife 
is  the  focus  of  one  system,  Bahia  of  another, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  third,  SSo  Paulo  and  Santos 
of  a  fourth,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  of  a  fifth. 
llie  desirability  of  connecting  these  systems  has 
in  recent  years  become  increasingly  apparent. 
Rail  connection  has  been  established  between 
the  ports  of  Natal  and  MaceiO,  through  Recife. 
Farther  south  construction  has  been  greater. 
Railway  is  in  operation  from  the  port  of  Vic- 
toria to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  S9o  Paulo  (and  Santos), 
Porto  Alegre,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  rail- 
way has  bieen  extended  to  the  frontier,  connecting 
wiui  the  Uruguayan  system;  before  the  close 
of  1913,  travel  by  rail  was  possible  between  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo  (3165  kilometers, 
1967  miles).  Steamers  regularly  ply  the  Ama- 
zon, Negro,  Purfls,  Madeira,  Tocantins,  SSo 
Francisco,  and  other  large  rivers. 

As  reported  for  1911,  there  were  58,267  kilo- 
meters (36,199  miles)  of  telegraph  line,  with 
117,682  km.  of  wire  and  2187  offices;  also  11 
radiotelegraph  stations,  and  28  on  board  ship. 
The  federal  telegraph  on  Jan.  1,  1914,  had  in 
operation  34,430  km.  (21,394  m.)  of  line,  with 
740  offices.  Radiotelegraphy  is  developing  rap- 
idly. Pursuant  to  a  decree  of  Feb.  19,  1913,  the 
following  radiotelegraph  stations  were  estab- 
lished :  Bel^m,  with  a  4000-mile  range,  for  com- 
munication with  the  United  States  and  the 
north;  Cape  Santa  Marta,  with  same  range,  for 
communication  with  the  south  and  Capetown; 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  2000  miles,  for  the  coast  and  in- 
terior; the  islands  of  Fernando  de  Noronha  and 
Trinidad,  each  2000  miles.  Other  stations, 
chiefly  for  the  marine  service,  are  at  Maranhao, 
Fortaleza,  Olinda  (State  of  Pernambuco),  Ba- 
hia, Sao  Thom£,  Florianapolis,  Cape  Frio,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  In  addition,  there  are  24 
stations  on  the  large  rivers,  and  others  are  pro- 
jected. Brazil  has  adopted  standard  time  and 
the  longitude  of  Greenwich  (instead  of  that  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro)  from  Jan.  1,  1914. 

FiHASCE.    The    gold   milreis    is   worth    64.6 


cents.  The  paper  milreis  fluctuates  between  31.6 
cents  and  33.5  cents,  its  par  value  being  32.444 
cents.  The  aggregate  expenditure  as  estimated 
for  the  severiu  ministeries  for  1914  was  70,- 
179,809  milreis  gold  and  420,923,469  milreis 
paper;  in  addition,  there  was  an  application  of 
special  revenue,  making  the  total  estimated  ex- 
penditure 06,469,809  milreis  gold  and  435,773,- 
469  paper.  The  estimate  for  the  ministry  of 
finance  was  62,618,843  milreis  gold  and  108,- 
070,679  paper ;  communications  and  public  works, 
10,662,069  and  124,160,037;  marine,  2,900,000 
and  42,164,754;  war,  260,000  and  71,978,643; 
justice,  interior,  and  public  instruction,  16,119 
and  47,662,499.  Public  debt,  Dec.  31,  1912: 
Foreign,  £81,447,620  and  299,032,000  francs;  in- 
ternal, 686,289,200  milreis  paper;  floating,  274,- 
377,688  milreis  paper;  pap«r  money  in  circula- 
tion, 607,026,626  milreis. 

Abhy.  According  to  the  law  of  January,  1908, 
military  service  is  compulsory  from  21  years 
of  age  to  45,  yet  the  permanent  army  is  re- 
cruited mainly  by  voluntary  enlistments  with  de- 
ficiencies in  numbers  supplied  by  lot.  Two  years 
are  spent  in  the  ranks,  7  in  the  reserve,  7  in  the 
territorial  army,  and  8  in  the  National  Guard, 
periods  of  training  and  rifle  practice  being  pro- 
vided for  reservists  and  men  of  the  territorial 
army.  The  army  is  made  up  of  16  regiments  of 
infantry,  each  of  3  battalions,  12  battalions  of 
rifles,  12  regiments  of  cavalry  of  4  squadrons, 
and  6  regiments  of  2  squadrons,  6  regiments  of 
field  artillery  of  0  4-gun  batteries,  9  horse  ar- 
tillery batteries,  6  howitzer  batteries,  6  moiu- 
tain  batteries,  6  battalions  of  engineers,  and  9 
battalions  of  garrison  artillery.  The  republic  is 
divided  into  13  territorial  districts,  each  gener- 
ally supplying  a  rifle  battalion,  and  the  terri- 
torial division  is  observed  in  formation  of  stra- 
tegical brigades  located  in  the  South  near  the 
southern  frontiers.  The  total  peace  strength  is 
about  23,600.     There  is  a  gendarmerie  of  20,000. 

Navy.  The  Brazilian  navy  in  1914  included 
the  following  vessels:  Two  battleships  {Mina* 
Qeraea,  1908;  Bio  Paulo,  1909),  aggregating  38,- 
500  tons;  two  armored  coast  guards  (Deodoro, 
1808;  Floriano,  1899),  6320  tons;  two  monitors 
(Pemamhuco  and  Maramhio,  1906),  940  tons; 
two  scout  cruisers  (Rio  Orande  and  Bahia, 
1909),  6200  tons;  one  protected  cruiser  [Bar- 
roso,  1806),  3460  tons;  three  torpedo  cruisers 
(7upy,  1896,  and  Tamoyo  and  Tymbira,  1898), 
3090  tons;  ten  torpedo-boat  destroyers  (1908- 
10),  6500  tons.  In  addition,  there  were  river 
gunboats,  transports,  dispatch  boats,  school 
ships,  and  several  obsolete  vessels.  The  pro- 
gramme under  which  the  dreadnoughts  Minai 
Oeraes  and  Sdo  Paulo  were  built  provided  for  a 
third  battleship,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  ves- 
sel was  launcheid  at  £Iswick  Jan.  22,  1913;  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment announced  that  the  battleship  did  not  har- 
monize with  the  fleet  and  would  be  sold.  The 
ship  was  sold  to  Turkey,  receiving  the  name 
Sultan  Osman  I.  It  was  completed  in  1914,  but 
did  not  join  the  Turkish  fleet  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
British  government  and  renamed  Agincourt. 
The  vessel  has  a  displacement  of  27,500  tons,  a 
main  battery  of  14  12-in.  guns,  20  6-in.  guns, 
3  torpedo  tubes,  46,000  indicated  horsepower, 
a  speed  of  22^  Icnots,  and  a  complement  of 
1100. 

GovEBNUKKT.    The  constitution  bears  date  of 
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Feb.  24,  1891.  The  Federal  Congress  eonsiste 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Senators,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  nine  years, 
numt>er  63,  three  for  each  State  and  the  Federal 
District.  There  are  212  Deputies  elected  for 
three  years.  The  President,  who  is  elected  by 
direct  vote  for  four  years  and  is  ineligible  for 
the  succeeding  term,  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of 
seven  ministers  appointed  by  and  responsible  to 
himself.  For  the  term  Nov.  15,  1910-Nov.  16, 
1914,  the  President  was  Marshall  Hermes  da 
Fonseca;  Vice-President,  Wenceslao  Braz  Pereira 
Gomes.  In  March,  1914,  the  Vice-President  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  for  the  four-year  term 
beginning  November  16.  Urbano  dos  Santos  was 
elected  as  the  new  Vice-President. 

The  Brazilians,  with  elective  governors  and 
legislatures,  have  a  large  degree  of  autonomy. 
The  Federal  District  is  administered  by  an  elec- 
tive council  and  a  prefect  appointed  for  four 
years  by  the  President. 

HiSTOBT.  The  presidential  elections  in  March, 
1914,  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent Wenceslao  Braz,  who  was  elected  for  the 
term  beginning  Nov.  16,  1914.  Disturbances 
had  interfered  with  the  elections  in  the  State  of 
Ceara,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  proclaim 
martial  law  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nictheroy,  and 
Petropolis,  in  order  to  prevent  outbreaks  of  the 
insurrectionary  elements.  In  April  the  presi- 
dent-elect published  a  summary  of  his  policy,  in 
which  he  dealt  with  such  varied  topics  as  na- 
tional defense,  coffee,  rubber,  stock-breeding,  co- 
coa, iron,  immigration,  the  encouragement  of  cot- 
ton-growing, and  railway  construction.  In  his 
presidential  message,  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
on  May  4,  he  took  cognizance  of  the  recent  visits 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  Colonel  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  as  well  as  of  the  "A  B  C"  media- 
tory conference  at  Niagara.  (See  Mexico,  His- 
tory.) He  was  emphatic  in  urging  a  policy  of 
severe  economy  and  retrenchment,  on  the  ground 
that  in  no  other  way  could  Brazil  extricate  her- 
self from  her  present  financial  diiliculties. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  coffee  and  rubber 
was  the  fundamental  cause  of  Brazil's  financial 
embarrassment,  and  the  financial  stringency  was 
all  the  more  keenly  felt  because  of  the  extrava- 
gant and  optimistic  course  hitherto  pursued. 
One  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  was  the  failure  of  three  railways 
in  the  rubber  district,  with  liabilities  of  $26,- 
000,000,  held  mostly  by  French  investors.  Con- 
siderations of  economy  were  not  powerful 
enough,  however,  to  prevent  the  government 
from  deciding  to  order  a  new  dreadnought  of 
30,000  tons  from  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &,  Co. 
to  replace  the  Bio  de  Janetro,  which  had  lieen 
sold  to  Turkey;  nor  was  the  Brazilian  Congress 
deterred  by  motives  of  thrift  from  authorizing 
a  European  loan  of  $126,000,000.  See  also  In- 
ternational Abbitration  and  Peace,  Bryan- 
WH»on  Treatie*. 

BBEEDIHra.    See  Stock-Raisino. 

BBEMlfEB,  Robert  Gunn.  Member  of 
Congress  from  New  Jersey,  died  Feb.  6,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  1873  at  Keiss,  Scotland.  As  a 
boy  he  came  with  his  parents  to  America  set- 
tling on  a  farm  at  Camilla,  two  miles  north  of 
Toronto.  In  1893  he  removed  to  Chicago  where 
he  worked  as  an  electrician  at  the  world's  fair. 
Two  years  later  he  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  New 


Jersey  Volunteer  Infantry  and  after  the  war 
closed  returned  to  Paterson.  Here  he  continued 
his  newspaper  work  and  in  1902  I>ecame  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Passaic  Herald.  He  was  a 
close  friend  of  President  Wilson  and  was  one 
of  the  chief  aids  of  the  former  in  his  campaign 
for  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey.  In  1912 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  occupied  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  until  his  death. 
Public  attention  was  attracted  to  him  through 
the  attempt  to  save  him  from  death  from  can- 
cer by  application  of  radium.  Previous  to  his 
illness  he  had  earnestly  advocated,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  government  ownership  of 
radium-bearing  lands. 

BBEIfT,     Charles     Henrt.    An     American 
Protestant    Episcopal    bishop,    elected    in    1914 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey.     He  was 
born  in  Newcastle,  Ontario,  in  1862,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,   Toronto,   where   he 
graduated  in  1884.    He  was  made  a  deacon  in 
1886  and  priest  in  the;  following  year.     He  was 
assistant  minister  at  St.   Paurs  Cathedral   in 
Buffalo  until  1888,  when  he  went  to  Boston  as 
rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
He  became  associate  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephen's  in  Boston  in   1001,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Philippine   Is- 
lands at  a  general  convention.     His  work  in  the 
Philippines    was    noteworthy.     He    labored    un- 
tiringly in  his  immense  diocese,  but  found  time 
to  assist  in  public  affairs.    He  was  made  chief 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  and  member 
of  the  International  Opium  Commission  w^hich 
took  up  the  study  of  the  use  of  opium  in  the 
Far  East.     His  work  in  that  connection  was  so 
valuable   that   he   was   made   chairman    of    the 
United   States   delegation   to   the   International 
Opium  Conference  at  The  Hague  in    1911.     In 
addition  to  these  duties  he  found  time  to  en- 
gage in  religious  literary  work.     He  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Churchman  from   1897  to 
1900,  and  was  the  William  Belden   Noble  lec- 
turer at  Harvard  in  1907.     He  succeeded  John 
Scarborough    (q.v.)    as   Bishop   of   New   Jersey. 
His  published  writings  include:  With  Ood  in  the 
World    (1899);    The   Consolations   of   the  Cross 
(1002);     The    Splendor    of    the    Human    Body 
(1904);   With  Ood  in  Prayer    (1907);   Leader- 
ship (1908);  A  Glorious  Ministry  (1910);  The 
Sixth  Sense   (1911). 
BBEBLAXJ.    See  NavaI.  Pboobess. 
BBETHBEN,  Church  of  thk   (also  known 
as    Dunkers    or    Dunkards).    There    are    three 
groups  of  this  denomination — ^the  Conservatives, 
Progressives,  and  the  Old  Order.     The  first  are 
the  most  numerous,  numbering  in   the   United 
States  and  Canada  in  1914,  about  95,000  com- 
municants,  1000  congregations,  and  3060  min- 
isters.    The  Progressive  church  is  second  in  point 
of    numbers,    with    20,600    commimicants,    216 
churches,    and    192    ministers.    The    Old    Order 
keep   no   record,   but  are  presumed   to  number 
about    4000,    with    72    congregations,    and    216 
ministers.     The  Conservatives  have  ten  schools, 
one  of  them  Bethany  Bible  School,  in  Chicago, 
devoted  exclusively   to   Bible   work.     At   Elgin, 
111.,  they  have  one  of  the  largest  denominational 
publishing  houses  in  the  West,  and  publish  a 
number  of  papers  and  books.    Mission  work  is 
carried    on    in    Denmark,    Sweden,    India,    and 
China.    As  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  enter  Palestine, 
Eld.  Galen  B.  Royer,  Secretary  of  the  Gieneral 
Mission   Board,   will   proceed   to   Jerusalem  to 
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open  up  misaion  work  in  that  city.  The  con- 
ference for  1914  was  held  at  Seattle,  Wash.  The 
conference  for  1016  convenes  at  Hersey,  Pa., 
June  8.  The  ProgreasiTe  Brethren  maintain  a 
college  and  publishing  house  at  Ashland,  Ohio. 
In  addition  to  these  branches,  there  is  also  a 
small  body  known  as  the  Seventh-Day  German 
Baptist  Brethren,  which  has  about  2S0  com- 
municants, II  churches  and  8  ministers.  It  is 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephrata,  Pa. 

BBEWIira.    See  Liquors. 

BKECX.     See  Clay-Wobkijto  ImiuSTBiES. 

BBISOES.     Bridge  construction  in  1914  pro- 
ceeded in  an  orderly  way  with  continued  work 
on  a  number  of  notable  structures,  and  but  a 
few  large   and   important  projects  were   under 
way.     As  a  result  of  the  European  War  there 
was  rather  more  demolition   than  construction 
to  be  recorded  in  Europe,  and  for  the  more  not- 
able structures  of  the  year  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  United  States.     The  bridge  prob- 
lem in  America  has  involved  the  reconstruction 
and  the  reinforcement  of  practically  every  large 
bridge  erected  since  1880,  due  to  increased  traf- 
fic,   and    increased    weights    of    rolling    stock. 
Furthermore,  in  bridges  near  cities  the  growth 
of  suburban  and  other  rapid  transit  has  also 
been  .a   contributing   source   to   this   end.    The 
Williamsburg  Bridge  at  New  York  City  required 
considerable  regnforcement  in  order  to  strengthen 
it  for  the  extra  traffic  it  was  to  bear,  and  typical 
of    this     operation     was    the    replacement     of 
four   lO-inch  carbon  steel  pins  by   13-inch  pins 
of   nickel-steel,   this    materially   increasing   the 
strength  and  capacity.     In  the  same  way  it  was 
found  desirable  to  increase  the  capacity  of  an- 
other  bridge   leading    from   Manhattan   Island, 
namely  the  Queensboro  Bridge,  by  the  rearrange- 
ment of  tracks  and  floor  system,  and  the  plans 
considered  for  this  purpose  involved  an  estimated 
expenditure    of   over    $3,000,000.     Likewise   the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  was  among  the  first  to 
be  reinforced,  was  a  subject  of  study,  and  the 
plans  considered  the  entire  replacement  of  the 
suspended  structure.    In  connection  with  the  re- 
construction and  replacement  of  bridges  it  was 
found  necessary  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale  for 
railway  bridges,  and  a  favorite  method  was  to 
construct  a  new  bridge  by  the  side  of  the  old 
bridge,   and   when   completely   finished  roll   the 
former  into  place.     A  construction  of  this  kind 
was   the   bridge   of   the   Pennsylvania   Railroad 
over  the  Muskingum  River  when  three  240-foot 
double-track     through     spans,     aggregating    in 
weight  3S00  tons,  were  moved  laterally  a  dis- 
tance of  44  feet  in  10  minutes  and  17  seconds 
between  trains.    A  similar  method  was  also  ap- 
plied  in    the  reconstruction   of   the   Uhio   Con- 
necting Bridge  below  Pittsburgh,  when  11  new 
17S-foot  double-track  deck  spans,  weighing  600 
tons  each,  were  placed  without  the  interruption 
of  traflSc. 

Quebec  Bbiikie.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  reported  that  the  Dominion  Bridge  Com- 
pany was  making  rapid  progress  on  the  new 
Quebec  Bridge,  and  that  the  piers  having  been 
completed,  42  per  cent  of  the  steel  had  been 
fabricated,  and  18  per  cent  erected,  so  that  the 
bridge  probably  would  be  finished  on  time  and 
within  the  original  cost  estimate. 

An  interesting  method  of  construction  was 
planned  for  the  640-foot  double-track  suspended 
span,  which  has  a  weight  of  6400  tons.  The 
method  selected  was  to  float  this  part  of  the 


structure  into  position  and  then  raise  it  bodily 
to  a  height  of  160  feet  above  the  water  to  its 
final  position. 

It  is  stated  that  the  steel  falsework  alone 
weighed  3000  tons,  and  the  steel  travelers,  220 
feet  high,  weighed  nearly  1000  tons  each,  while 
a  90-ton  girder  crane  was  employed  in  the  field 
storage  yard.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  about 
one-third  of  the  65,000  tons  of  steel  required 
for  the  bridge  had  been  fabricated  and  about 
10,000  tons  erected,  410  tons  of  steel  being 
erected  in  a  single  day  with  the  driving  of  16 
large  pins,  which  was  claimed  as  a  world's  record 
in  bridge  construction,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  one  of  the  anchor  arms  had  been  nearly 
completed,  the  piers  of  course  having  been  fin- 
ished much  earlier. 

The  Quebec  Bridge  has  a  channel  span  of 
1800  feet  between  pier  centres,  thus  being  the 
largest  bridge  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  were  novelties  in  the  design,  fabrication, 
and  erection,  to  which  the  attention  of  engineers 
were  directed.  The  design,  a  straight  chord  K- 
truss,  was  practically  unknown  in  America,  not- 
withstanding its  advantage  for  long  span  bridges, 
and  for  it  was  claimed  convenience  in  erection, 
freedom  from  secondary  stresses,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  various  trusses.  Furthermore,  in 
its  details  many  ingenious  schemes  had  been 
worked  out,  so  tiiat  Uie  construction  was  really 
epoch-making   in   American  bridge  building. 

Hei.t.  Gate  Bbidoe.  Work  proceeded  during 
the  year  on  the  construction  of  the  approaches 
for  tiie  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  which  was  being  built 
by  the  New  York  Connecting  Railway  across 
Hell  Gate,  connecting  Long  Island  with  the 
mainland.  This  bridge  has  a  span  of  977.5  feet 
between  centres  of  the  end  hinges  and  is  the 
largest  bridge  of  this  type  in  the  world.  It 
will  have  a  total  weight  of  steel  in  the  arch 
proper  of  20,000  tons,  and  a  number  of  new  fea- 
tures. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  temporary  an- 
chors for  erecting  the  arch  cantilever  fashion  had 
been  almost  completed,  and  preparations  for  a 
similar  installation  on  Ward's  Island  were  in 
progress  so  that  the  erection  of  the  arch  could  be 
begun  in  April,  1915,  after  which  about  4  months' 
time  would  be  required  for  its  completion.  The 
entire  bridge  and  approaches  it  was  expected 
would  be  finished  in  1916. 

Plans  were  made  during  the  year  for  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  to  cross  the  Ohio 
River  at  Sciotoville  by  Gustav  Lindenthal,  the 
designer  of  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  and  other 
notable  bridges.  This  was  a  double-track  struc- 
ture about  3600  feet  in  length  with  two  776- 
foot  channel  spans.  All  riveted  continuous 
girders  over  three  supports  will  be  used  for 
the  main  trusses,  as  there  is  a  rock  foimdation 
at  the  side,  so  that  instead  of  two  independ- 
ent spans  a  much  more  economical  method  of 
construction  is  available.  During  the  year  the 
work  on  the  foundations  was  started.  In  the 
Middle  West  a  contract  was  awarded  for  the 
steel  superstructure  of  the  Memphis  cantilever 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River,  with  a  maxi- 
mum span  of  about  790  feet,  designed  by  Ralph 
Modjeski,  and  this  new  structure  will  supple- 
ment the  existing  bridge  nearby.  A  contract 
was  also  awarded  during  the  year  for  the  Me- 
tropolis Bridge  across  the  Ohio  River,  designed 
by  C.  H.  Cartlidge,  with  a  maximum  span  length 
of  about  723  feet  between  pier  centres. 
Pbofoskd  Fbojkcts.    In   addition   to  actual 
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construction  and  design  during  1914  a  number  of 
large  projects  for  future  erection  were  under  con- 
struction. These  included  a  2880-foot  span,  truss- 
cable  8UBi>ension  bridge  sxiross  the  North  River, 
and  a  cantilever  bridge  across  San  Francisco 
Bay,  with  three  2000-foot  spans.  At  Xew  Or- 
leans a  1071-foot  cantilever  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  was  once  more  discussed;  and 
plans  were  under  way  for  a  1600-foot  cantilever 
bridge  across  the  mouth  of  Sydney  Harbor,  Aus- 
tralia. The  latter  bridge  was  designed  for  a 
live  load  of  1S,000  pounds  per  foot  of  bridge, 
which  was  nearly  60  per  cent  higher  than  that 
deemed  necessary  for  the  Quebec  Bridge,  while 
a  life  of  100  years  was  estimated  for  the  steel 
work.  The  Parliamentary  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission entrusted  with  the  examination  of  the 
spans  reported  in  favor  of  a  design  for  a  spe- 
cial triangular  truss  in  preference  to  one  with  a 
K-truas. 

Discussion  continued  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  across  the  North  River  from 
Manhattan  Island  to  Xew  Jersey,  one  propo- 
sition being  that  the  bridge  should  be  con- 
structed by  private  capital  and  leased  to  such 
railroads  as  desired  it  and  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  one-half  of  the  cost  being 
assumed  by  the  railways  and  one-half  by  the 
States.  The  structure  proposed  under  this  plan 
was  to  have  two  decks,  one  carrying  eight  rail- 
way tracks  and  the  other  to  be  used  for  highway 
traiMc.  There  would  be  a  central  span  of  3000 
feet  carried  by  main  towers,  each  about  600  feet 
in  height. 

_  In  Great  Britain  the  most  notable  construc- 
tion was  the  new  Southwark  bridge,  which  was 
being  built  with  massive  blocks  of  granite.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  approaches  of  this  struc- 
ture, which  was  described  in  the  Yeab  Book  for 
1913,  were  practically  completed,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  finished  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  contract.  A  new  road  bridge 
over  the  River  Esk  on  the  road  from  Carlisle 
to  Glasgow  was  built  during  the  year.  It  was 
carried  on  ferro-concrete  arches  supported  on 
red  freestone  foundations  with  a  central  arch 
span  of  175  feet  and  shore  spans  of  147  feet. 
The  Kingston  bridge  was  widened  during  the 
year  from  26  to  65  feet,  providing  a  carriage- 
way 35  feet  wide  and  a  foot-way  10  feet  wide 
either  side. 

The  Sara  Bridge  spanning  the  lower  Ganges 
was  practically  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year 
and  was  to  be  opened  early  in  1916.  The  cost 
of  this  bridge  was  said  to  be  £1,250,000.  This 
bridge  was  described  in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1912. 
Another  interesting  bridge  in  India  spans  the 
Goombee  River  at  Lucknow,  consisting  of  five 
76-foot  arch  spans  constructed  of  mixed  brick, 
stone  and  reinforced  concrete. 

BBITISH  COLTTMBIA.  A  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Area,  365,855  square 
miles,  with  a  population  (1911)  of  392,480;  an 
increase  of  119.7  per  cent  over  that  of  1901 — 
178,657.  The  capital  is  Victoria,  with  (1911) 
31,660  inhabitants;  Vancouver  had  100,401,  and 
New  Westminster  13,199.  The  province  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  acting 
through  a  responsible  executive  council  of  seven 
members.  There  is  a  unicameral  legislative  as- 
sembly of  42  members  directly  elected  for  four 
years.  Thomas  W.  Paterson,  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  1909,  was  succeeded  in  1914 


by  Frank  Barnard.    Premier  in  1914,  Sir  Rich- 
ard McBride.    See  Canada. 

BBITISH  EAST  ATBICA.  See  East  Af- 
rica Pbotectorate,  Uganda,  and  Zanzibab. 

BBITISH  atTIANA.  A  British  colony,  in- 
cluding the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Kssequibo, 
and  Berbice,  lying  to  the  east  of  Venezuela  on 
the  northeastern  coast  of  South  America.  The 
capital  is  Georgetown.  Area,  90,277  sq.  miles; 
population  (1911),  296,041  (96,164  in  1841). 
Unenumerated  aborigines  were  estimated  at 
10,000.  The  East  Indian  immigrant  population 
on  estates  March  31,  1912,  numbered  9463  under 
indenture,  39,283  not  imder  indenture,  and  18,- 
159  children;  not  residing  on  estates,  62,494: 
total  immigrant  population,  129,389.  The  birth 
rate  in  1907  was  28.3,  and  the  death  rate  36.9, 
per  thousand  inhabitants,  'ilie  chief  product  is 
sugar  (which  forms  76  per  cent  of  the  export 
trade) ;  there  are  43  sugar  estates  in  active 
operation,  with  a  total  area  of  156,666  acres, 
of  which  67,888  are  imder  sugar,  6196  under 
plantains,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  pasture  or 
uncultivated.  The  bulk  of  the  sugar  produced 
for  export  is  known  as  Demerara  crystals;  77,- 
821  tons  were  exported  during  1912,  besides  2,- 
384,182  pf.  gallons  of  rum,  176,051  gallons  of 
molasses,  and  5116  tons  of  molascuit.  On  the 
lowlands  about  42,000  acres  are  under  rice;  ex- 
port in  1012,  6,169,429  lbs.,  valued  at  £38,720. 
The  forests  abound  in  valuable  woods.  The 
country  is  rich  in  gold;  48,779  ozs.  were  ex- 
ported in  1912,  valued  at  £177,968.  Diamond 
export  in  1912,  5229  carats,  valued  at  i6861. 
Other  exports  in  1912  were  balata,  £101,647; 
timber,  ^£13,090;  firewood,  £3669;  shingles, 
£2281;  lumber,  £2467;  charcoal,  £7487.  About 
half  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  imports  for  the  year  1912  were  valued  at 
£1,703,366,  and  the  exports  at  £1,708,697;  in- 
cluding £71,563  transit.  '  Customs  revenue  1912- 
13,  £336,907.  Public  debt,  March  31,  1913, 
£884,615.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1912-13 
amounted  to  £580,446  (£593,498  in  1911-12), 
and  the  expenditure  to  £690,746  (£568,625). 
The  colony  is  administered  by  a  Governor  (Sir 
VV.  Egerton  in  1914),  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  and  a  court  of  policy. 

BBITISH  HONDXTBAS.  A  British  colony 
on  the  east  coast  of  Central  America,  south  of 
Yucatan,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  capital  is 
Belize,  with  10,478  inhabitants.  Area,  8598  sq. 
miles,  of  which  about  80  sq.  miles  are  under 
cultivation.  Population,  April  2,  1913,  41,170. 
The  schools,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  de- 
nominational, inspected,  and  government-aided. 
Average  attendance,  3837.  The  climate  is  sub- 
tropical. Wood-cutting  is  the  chief  industry; 
16,019,932  superficial  leet  of  mahogany,  2,638,- 
811  superficial  feet  of  cedar,  and  3662  tons  of 
logwood  were  exported  in  1912.  Other  impor- 
tant exports  arc  bananas,  470,039  bunches  in 
1912;  plantains,  3,341,425;  coconuts,  6,653,639; 
sapodilla  gum,  3,309,277  pounds;  rubber,  20,722 
pounds;  sponges,  10,488  pounds;  tortoise-shell, 
3627  pounds.  The  total  imports  in  1912  were 
valued  at  $3,496,908  ($2,886,677  in  1911),  and 
the  exports  at  $2,866,043  ($2,685,849).  ToUl 
customs  revenue  for  1912-13,  $297,644.  Total 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1912-13,  630,064 
(588,367  in  1911-12).  The  revenue  for  1912-13 
was  $576,243  ($1,201,008  in  1911-12,  including 
revenue  from  loans)  ;  expenditure,  $611,131 
($632,123).    Public  debt,  $946,416.    The  colony 
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is  adminiBtered  by  a  governor  (Wilfred  Collet 
in  1914),  Msiated  by  an  executive  and  a  legisla- 
tive council. 

BBinSH  ITHDIA.    See  India,  BBmsH. 

BBimSH  NEW  amKEA.    See  Papua. 

BSmSH  KOSTH  BOBNEO.  A  British 
protectorate  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Brit- 
ish North  Borneo  Company,  including  the  whole 
of  tiie  northern  portion  of  the  island  of  Borneo 
from  the  Bipitong  River  on  the  west  to  lat.  4° 
10'  N.  on  the  east  coast,  together  with  adjacent 
islands.  It  is  held  under  grant  from  the  Sultans 
of  Brunei  and  Sulu.  It  covers  an  area  of  31,000 
square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  about  000 
miles.  The  inhabitants  numbered  in  1911  about 
208,000 — Bruneis,  lUanuns,  Bajaus,  and  Sulus 
on  the  coast ;  Dusuns  and  Murutis  in  the  interior. 
There  are  about  30,000  Chinese  who  carry  on 
cultivation  in  the  flat  coast  areas.  Uuropeans 
number  about  400.  Sandakan  is  the  chief  town, 
and  with  suburbs  has  a  population  of  12,000. 
There  are  mission  schools. 

Agriculture  has  advanced  beyond  the  primi- 
tive stage.  Tobacco  is  a  valuable  crop,  the  ex- 
port in  1008  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  $3,- 
000,000.  Other  products  for  export  are  tapioca, 
gambler,  pepper,  rubber,  tea,  sago,  coffee,  rat- 
tans, beeswax,  camphor,  damar,  cattle,  and 
entch.  There  is  a  profitable  timber  trade  with 
China  and  Manila.  Some  coal  is  worked;  large 
deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered,  and 
oil  belts  exist  on  the  west  coast.  Imports  for 
the  year  1912  were  valued  at  5,476,214  Straits 
Settlenents  dollars  and  exports  at  5,692,27S  dol- 
lars respectively;  in  1911  at  4,603,071  and  4,836,- 
795.  Total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  386,- 
331,  of  which  128,146  tons  British;  in  1911, 
353,308  tons,  of  which  118,206  tons  British. 
A  meter-gauge  railway  extends  from  Brunei  Bay 
to  BeauK>rt,  20  miles;  and  from  Beaufort  to 
Jesselton,  67  miles.  There  is  also  a  line  from 
Beaufort  to  Tenom,  33  miles.  Internal  com- 
muirication  is  mostly  by  water.  Wireless  sta- 
tions are  in  course  of  construction  at  Sandakan, 
Jesselton,  Lahad  Datu,  and  Sebattik. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  1912,  inclusive  of 
land  sales,  amoimted  to  1,608,285  dollars  and  the 
expenditure  to  915,600  dollars;  in  1911,  1,366,- 
768  and  829,261.  The  revenue  is  derived  from 
import  and  export  duties,  stamps,  royalties,  poll 
tax;  licenses  for  the  sale  of  opium,  spirits,  and 
tobacco;  and  from  the  sale  and  rent  of  forest 
and  other  lands. 

The  appointment  of  the  Governor  (C.  W.  C. 
Parr  in  1914)  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  laws  are  based  on  the 
Indian  ciode,  with  an  Imam's  court  for  Moham- 
medan law.  TTiere  is  a  native  military  force 
under  European  officers. 

BRITISH      SOMAIJLAin).     See     SOHAU- 

LAKD  PBOTECTOBATE. 

BBITISH  SOUTH  AEBICA.  See  South 
Afbica,  Union  of. 

BBITISH  WEST  AFBICA.  A  collective 
name  for  the  following  British  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates in  Western  Africa:  Nioebia,  includ- 
ing the  colony  and  protectorate;  Gold  Coast 
CoLONT,  including  Ashanti  and  the  northern 
Territories;  Siebka  Leone,  including  the  colony 
and  the  protectorate;  and  Gambia,  including  the 
colony  and  the  protectorate.  See  these  separate 
titles. 

BBOOXS,  James  Btbon.  American  lawyer 
and  educator,  died  June  17,  1914.    He  was  bom 


in  Rodcingham,  Vt.,  in  1839,  and  graduated 
from  Darbnouth  College  in  1869.  He  studied 
law  at  the  Albany  Law  School,  receiving  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1871.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  served  in  the  Civil  War,  reaching  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness  in  1864  and  was  discharged  from 
the  service  on  account  of  this  wound.  From 
1872  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  in  Syracuse.  He  held  sev- 
eral oiBces  in  the  administration  of  that  city 
and  from  1895  until  his  death  he  was  dean  in 
the  College  of  Law  at  Syracuse  University.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  bar  associations. 

BBOWIT,  Chableb  Rutub.  An  American 
theologian  and  educator,  died  Feb.  2,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  East  Kingston,  N.  H.,  in  1849,  and 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1869.  He  served  in  the  navy  from  1870 
to  1876,  when  he  entered  Harvard  College,  grad- 
uating in  1877.  He  then  studied  law  at  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  and  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  took  post-graduate 
studies  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in 
1881  and  for  two  years  was  pastor  at  Franklin 
Falls,  N.  H.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  Biblical  interpre- 
tation at  the  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
He  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  lan- 
guages at  this  institution  in  1886  and  held  this 
post  until  his  death.  He  was  also  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  cognate  languages  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1897, 
and  in  1906  and  1906  was  acting  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Theology.  In  1910  he 
was  resident  director  of  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem.  His  published 
writings  include:  An  Aramaic  Method  (1884, 
1893)  ;  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (new 
translation,  1906)  ;  Commentary  on  Jeremiah 
(1907).  He  also  contributed  on  theological 
subjects  to  reviews. 

BBOWN,  Thebon.  An  American  clergyman 
and  editor,  died  Feb.  14,  1914.  He  was  bom 
at  Willtmantic,  Conn.,  in  1832,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1866.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  and  at 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  Massa- 
chusetts until  1870,  when  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Youth's  Companion  and  remained  on  the  ed- 
itorial staff  of  that  paper  until  his  death.  His 
published  writings  include:  The  Red  Bhanty  Se- 
ries (1875  to  1878)  ;  Stories  for  Sunday 
(1877);  Life  Songs  (poems,  1894);  Jfameless 
Women  of  the  Bible  (1904);  Under  the  Mul- 
herry  Tree  (a  novel,  1909) ;  The  Bird*  of  Ood 
(1011). 

BBOWN  TTNIVEBSITT.  An  institution  for 
higher  education,  founded  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  1764.  The  students  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
numbered  1012,  of  whom  910  were  undergrad- 
uate and  102  graduate  students,  and  there  was 
a  faculty  numbering  77.  There  were  several 
changes  m  the  faculty  during  the  year  1914-15: 
among  these  was  the  promotion  of  R.  M.  Mitchell 
and  H.  F.  Micoleau,  formerly  instructors,  to  as- 
sistant professors;  J.  H.  Appleton  retired  and 
was  appointed  Professor  Emeritus;  professors 
N.  F.  David  and  L.  T.  Damon  were  granted 
leaves  of  absence  for  the  year,  and  H.  E.  Bige- 
low  and  P.  B.  Perkins  (new  men)  were  ap- 
pointed   assistant    professors.    There    were    no 
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noteworthy  benefactions  received  during  the 
year.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  main  li- 
brary was  205,000.  The  president  is  W.  H.  P. 
Faunce,  D.D. 

BBT7SSIL0S'  EZFEDXTIOK.  See  Polab 
Bkbbaboh,  Arctic. 

BBTANT,  JosKPn  Decatuk.  An  American 
surgeon,  died  April  7,  1914.  He  was  born  in 
East  Troy,  Wis.,  in  1845,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Norwich  (K.  Y.)  Academy. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1868.  After  serving  for  several  years  in  Belle- 
vue Hospital  as  an  interne,  he  became  in  1871 
assistant  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Belle- 
vue Hospital  Medical  College.  He  became  lec- 
turer on  surgical  anatomy,  assistant  demon- 
strator of  anatomy,  professor  of  general  descrip- 
tive and  surgical  anatomy,  professor  of  anatomy 
and  clinical  surgery,  and  associate  professor  of 
orthopedic  surgery  in  that  college.  From  1898 
until  his  death  he  was  also  professor  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and  of  op- 
erative and  clinical  surgery  at  the  University 
and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.  From 
.1873  to  1879  he  was  sanitary  inspector  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department,  and  was 
Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Health  from  1873  to  187»,  and  from  1887  to 
1803.  He  was  attending  and  visiting  surgeon  in 
many  of  the  important  hospitals  of  New  York 
City.  He  was  much  interested  in  militia  af- 
fairs, and  in  1873  became  surgeon  of  the  Sev- 
enty-first Regiment.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Cleveland  Surgeon-General  of  the 
State.  Dr.  Bryant  became  widely  known  as  an 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  President 
Cleveland,  whose  personal  physician  he  was. 
He  received  an  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
New  York  University  in  1908,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  many  medical  and  scientific  socie- 
ties. He  was  the  author  of  medical  mono- 
graphs, and  of  Operative  Surgery  and  Bryant 
and  Buck's  American  System  of  Surgery. 

BBTN  MAWB  COLLEaE.  An  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  women,  founded  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  in  1886.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  on  Nov.  16,  1914,  was  439,  includ- 
ing 72  graduates,  with  a  faculty  and  teaching 
staff  numbering  62.  The  benefactions  for  the 
year  1913-14  included  an  addition  of  $2670  to 
the  endowment  fund  from  the  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege Undergraduate  Association;  $5000  addition 
to  the  scholarship  funds  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Simpson  of  Philadelphia;  $10,000  addition  to 
the  Current  Expenses  Ftmds  for  scholarships, 
fellowships,  and  other  current  expenses  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Garrett,  of  Bryn  Mawr.  During  the 
year  two  associate  professors  of  education  on 
the  Phebe  Anna  Thome  Foundation,  established 
in  1913,  were  appointed.  Six  teachers  were  also 
appointed  on  the  Model  School  staff,  and  the 
first  class  of  this  school  was  opened  with  20 
children,  who  will  receive  a  seven  years'  course 
of  preparation  for  college.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  college  at  the  end  of  the  college 
year  1913-14  amounted  to  $1,884,323  and  the 
income  to  $75,258.  The  library  on  Oct.  1,  1914, 
contained  74,203  volumes.  The  president  is  M. 
Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  LlL.D. 

BTJBONIC  FLAaXTE.    See  Plaque. 

BTTCKNEB,  Simon  Bolivae.  An  American 
soldier,  died  Jan.  8,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Hart 
County,   Ky.,   in    1821.    In    1844   he  graduated 


from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  °  at 
West  Point  and  was  appointed  Second  Lieuten- 
ant. In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant instructor  in  ethics  at  the  Military 
Academy,  but  served  only  a  short  time  before 
the  Mexican  War  broke  out.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  this  war  and  was  brevetted  for  gal- 
lantry in  several  engagements.  From  1848  to 
1850  he  was  assistant  instructor  in  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  and  was  made  commissary  of  subsistence 
in  1852.  In  1855  he  resigned  from  the  army 
and  practiced  law  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  made  commander  of  the 
State  Guard  of  Kentucky,  and  in  1861  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  calling  upon  them  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Union.  After  the  battle 
of  Fort  Donelson  he  commanded  a  Confederate 
brigade  and  on  Feb.  16,  1862,  surrendered  the 
fort  to  General  Grant.  He  was  in  prison  at 
Fort  Warren,  Boston,  until  exchanged  in  Au- 
gust, 1862.  He  was  later  made  a  major-gen- 
eral and  commanded  a  grand  division  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Murfreesboro  and  Chickamauga.  He  sur- 
rendered with  Kirby  Smith's  army  to  General 
Osterhaus  at  Baton  Rouge  on  May  26,  1865. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  soon  became  prominent  through- 
out Kentucky,  where  in  1887  he  was  elected 
Governor.  He  was  a  candidate  of  the  gold  Dem- 
ocratic party  for  Vice-President  in  1896,  running 
on  the  ticket  with  John  M.  Palmer  of  Illinois. 
He  was  one  of  the  pallbearers  at  General 
Grant's  funeral.  It  was  through  General  Buck- 
ner's  request  at  Fort  Donelson  that  General 
Grant  became  known  as  "Unconditional  Surren- 
der Grant."  In  reply  to  Buckner's  inquiry  as  to 
what  terms  he  would  receive  if  he  surrendered, 
Grant  replied,  "No  other  terms  than  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose 
to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."  Grant 
and  Buckner  had  been  at  West  Point  together 
and  had  always  remained  firm  friends.  General 
Buckner  was  the  last  surviving  major-general 
of  the  Confederacy  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

BTTCBWHEAT.  Buckwheat,  although  valu- 
able, is  a  minor  crop  in  all  countries  and  data 
regarding  its  production  are  not  generally  pub- 
lished. It  is  largely  grown  as  a  catch  crop  and 
the  acreage  devoted  to  it  is  determined  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  seasonal  conditions.  The 
production  of  buckwheat  in  the  United  States 
in  1914  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture amounted  to  16,881,000  bushels.  This 
crop  was  grown  on  792,000  acres,  making  the 
average  yield  21.3  bushels  per  acre.  These  fig- 
ures represent  a  decrease  in  area  of  13,000  acres 
and  an  increase  in  production  of  more  than 
3,000,000  bushels  as  compared  witii  the  crop  of 
the  year  before,  when  the  average  yield  per  acre 
was  only  17.2  bushels.  Based  on  the  prices 
paid  farmers  on  Dec.  1,  1914,  which  averaged 
76.4  cents  per  bushel,  the  value  of  the  crop 
amounted  to  $12,892,000,  the  highest  during  the 
past  46  years.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
continued  to  be  the  leading  buckwheat  States, 
their  production  representing  almost  one-half 
of  the  total  production  of  the  country.  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin rank  next  in  the  production  of  this  crop, 
but  none  of  these  States  produces  over  one- 
fifth  the  quantity  produced  in  either  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania.  In  about  one-half  of  the 
States  buckwheat  is  grown  in  such  small  quan- 
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tities  that  the  production  does  not  enter  into 
the  crop  retoma.  In  sections  where  farmers  are 
familiar  with  its  culture  and  where  seed  is  read- 
ily obtainable,  buckwheat  is  used  as  a  green 
manure  to  supply  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil. 
Experiments  conducted  by  the  Connecticut  Ex- 
periment Station  during  the  year  showed  that 
the  crop  ranked  high  in  the  production  of  dry 
Tegetabte  matter. 
BUS7AL0,   TSl.   Y.,   CHABTEB.    See   Mu- 

mCIPAI,    GOVEHNMBNT. 

BTTIIiDnra.  See  Abohxteotube;  Fhtanciai. 
Review. 

BTTHiDIirO  OFEBATIOITS.  On  account  of 
the  financial  and  commercial  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States  during  1914,  build- 
ing operations  fell  off  materially  in  amount 
from  1913.  Nevertheless,  conditions  were  bet- 
ter than  were  generally  supposed,  and  the  re- 
turns from  the  leading  cities  in  the  United 
States,  received  and  compiled  by  the  Engineering 
Tietoa,  were  of  unusual  interest  in  view  of  the 
financial  depression.  The  least  percentage  of 
shrinkage  was  shown  in  the  Central  States, 
where  returns  from  164  cities  with  a  population 
of  26,664,539,  or  about  half  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  show  that  plans  were 
filed  in  1914  for  buildings  estimated  to  cost 
$771,017,862,  as  compared  with  $838,946,302  in 
1913.  In  the  Eastern  States  69  cities  reported 
plans  filed  in  1914  aggregating  $326,967,204  as 
compared  with  $366,084,621  in  the  previous 
year,  and  in  the  Centeal  States  there  were  tiled 
in  46  cities  plans  calling  for  construction  esti- 
mated at  $290,281,422  as  compared  with  $292,- 
128,028  in  1913.  In  the  South  in  30  cities  1914 
operations  were  estimated  to  involve  $67,632,371 
as  eompared  with  $66,672,691  in  the  previous 
year.  A  heavy  loss  was  to  be  noted  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  especially  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  In 
19  cities  the  building  returns  in  1914  called  for 
$96,246,866  of  new  construction  as  compared 
with  $114,169,962  in  1913.  The  returns  for  the 
more  important  cities  of  the  United  States  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE   U.   8. 

1918   AND    1914 

Btotitties  of    Fteu    Filed.     Compiled    by    BntiiutriHg 

N*V)M 

■ASTBBN    STATU 

*Fopu-  BtMMng  OptraUon* 

lotion  cat/ —                               1914  1918 

100.258     Allmny,  M.  T 96,294,738  •9,016,428 

52,127     Altoou,    Pa 1,077,725  1,016,428 

81.267  Anuterdsm,    N.    T..    1,250,000  1,500,000 

34,668  Auburn,   M.   Y.    ...       852,482  301,104 

558,485  Bsltlmoro,   Md.    ...11,828,876  0,110,824 

48,448  Binglismtos,    M.  T..    2,226,646  1,042,790 

670,585     Boston,  Mass 20,520,565  17,682,880 

102,054  Bridgeport,     Conn..    3,665,482  2,949,177 

66,878  Broelcton,   M»u.    . .    1,215,689  1,240,960 

423,715     BulTalo,  N.  Y 10,709,006  12.108,248 

104,839  Csmbridce.    Uasi...   6,800,105  6.588,685 

22,754  Central  FaOs,   B.  I.      201,880  873,455 

82,452     Chelsea,     Haaa 722,150  440,775 

88,537     Chester,    Pa 1,221,200  623,000 

21,889  Cumberland,     Hd...       833,168  645,018 

28,528     Estton,    Pa 851,000  910,000 

34,871  E.  Orange,   N.  J...    1,768,686  1,712,981 

73,409     Elisabeth,  N.  J 1,346,938  2,479,664 

64,188  Barrisburg,    Pa.    . .    1,269,500  1,467,040 

98,915     Hartford,    Conn 4,044,481  5,705,361 

44,115  HaTerhill,   Maes.    . .    1,149,985  1,015,116 

70,324     Hobokeo,  N.  J 768,842  492,260 

57,730  Holyoke,     Mass.     .  .    1,183,271  1,379,882 

267,779  Jersey  City,  N.  J...    8,601,505  5,551.246 

18,659  Kearney,    N.    J.    . .       535,755  729,978 

47,227  Lancaster,    Pa.    ...       689,958  688,629 

85,892  Lawrence,  Mass.    . .    1,088,730  741,560 

70.068  Manchester,  N.   H..    1,586,347  1,652,889 


*  Popu- 
lation 
28,150 

847,469 
96,662 
48,916 

138,605 

27,149 

28,867 

4,766,888 


30,446 
54,773 

125,600 
1,649,008 

688,905 
20,660 
27,986 
82,642 
06,071 

218,149 

129,867 
88,926 
28,886 

187,240 
96.815 
76,818 
74,419 
27,834 
67,105 
18,924 
81,860 

145,986 
44,750 


69,067 
29.807 
45,166 
25,768 
50,217 
32,811 
2,185,188 

868,591 

660.663 

181,511 
27,871 
43,028 

116,577 
86,368 

465,766 
78,446 
58,547 
24,978 
38,550 
68,938 

112,571 
35,279 

238,650 
82,831 

248,381 
20,081 
43,973 
25,581 

378,857 

301,408 
24,199 
16,185 
19.444 

124,096 
66,950 
22,824 
77,403 

687,029 

214,744 
50,510 
47,828 
51,678 
40,384 

168,497 
48.684 
79,066 


18,762 
154,830 
20,640 
132,685 
84.014 
44.604 
20,554 
52,270 
92,104 


BXTCKWHXA.T 

BuOdinff 
mtv—  1914 

Medford,     Mass 1,474,496 

Newark,  N.  J.  ...  9,472,400 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  3,039,736 
New  Britain,  Conn.  1,214,840 
New  Haven,   Conn..    4,379,842 

Newport,  R.  1 565.466 

New  Roehene,  N.  Y.      617,066 
New  York- 
Bronx      20,296,848 

Brooklyn     88,366,890 

Manhattan    45,470,966 

Queens    18,811,450 

Richmond     2,272,808 

Niagara    Falte,  N.Y.  1,222,727 

Passsie,  N.  J 857,849 

Faterson,    N.   J.    . .    1,644,086 

Philadelphia     84,940.980 

Pittabnrgh,  Pa.  ..18,194,882 
Plainfleld,  N.  J.  ..  649,218 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.      692,040 

Qnincy,   Mass.    1,417,448 

Reading,     Pa 1,147,448 

Rochester,    N.    Y.. .    8,788,267 

Scranton,     Pa 8,409,020 

Bprinilleld,  Mats...  4,906,084 
Stamford.  Conn...  1,601,281 
8}Taense,  N.  Y....   2,888,973 

Trenton,   N.    J 1,788,602 

Troy,    N.    Y 480,880 

Utica,    N.    Y 1,791,482 

Waltham,  MaM.  . .  590,490 
Wilkea•Barr^  Pa..  1,145,209 
Wilkinsbnrg,  Pa...  488,400 
WUliamsport.  Pa. . .  265,886 
Woreestar,  Mass...  4,808,868 
York,    Pa 486,791 

OXNTBAL   STATSS 

Akron,    0 88,788,500 

Aurora,    Dl 985,921 

Bay   City,   Mich 404,186 

Bloomington,     IlL. .       298,000 

Canton,    0 1,405,445 

Cedar    Rapids,    la..    1,788,000 

Chicago,    in 88,262,110 

Cincinnati,   0 8,785,158 

Cleveland,  0 27,808,960 

Columbus,  0 6,895,061 

Danville,   HI 467,504 

Davenport,    la.    ...   1,872,172 

Dayton,  0 2,642,569 

Des  Moines,  la.  ...    1,937,144 

Detroit,   Mich 26,846,226 

Dulnth,  Minn 2,877,808 

East   St.    Louis,   HI.      970.868 

Evanston,    111 2,818,695 

Flint,    Mich 800,000 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  2,847,885 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    8,621,919 

Hamilton,   0 501,866 

Indianapolis,  Ind...    7,792,808 

Kan.   City,   Kan 1,076,468 

Kan.   City,    Mo 17,204,970 

LaFayette,    Ind.     .  .       735,000 

Lincoln,    Neb 1,003,287 

Madison,     Wis 1,874,684 

Milwaukee,  Wis...  9,783,921 
Minneapolis,     Minn.l6,214,62S 

Moline,     111 959,524 

Norwood,    0 689,011 

Oak  Park,  lU 2,811,490 

Omaha,  Neb 4,610,456 

Peoria,    111 8,269,220 

Richmond,     Ind. .  . .       400.000 

St.    Joseph,    Mo 627,574 

St.  Louis,  Mo 12,668,684 

St.  Paul,  Minn 13,651,986 

Saginaw,    Mich 679,755 

Sioux   City,   la 1,972,952 

Springfield,     111 1,056,820 

Superior,     Wis 1,541,619 

Toledo,    0 6,085,182 

Topeka,    Kan 547,280 

Youngstown,     O 8,056,221 

SOUTRSBN   STATES 
Ashevine,   N.   0.    ..    8776,017 
Atlanta,    Ga.    .....   4,687,852 

Beaumont,  Tex.  . .  712,864 
Birmingham,     Ala..    8,148,250 

Charlotte,    N.    0 1,041,777 

Chattanooga,     Tenn.  1,057,087 

Columbuf,     Oa 487,616 

Covington,    Ky 558,480 

DaUas,     Tex 5,248,610 


OpefationJi 

191S 
1,621,047 
16,817,078 
8,067,700 
1,042,326 
3,620,061 
1,049,128 
861,128 

20.072,489 

80,720,101 

72,970,686 

17,507,956 

8,877,193 

1,571,355 

958,264 

1,520,914 

40,188,860 

16,868,848 

911,750 

1,077.785 

1,168,022 

848,850 

9,684,124 

1,480,281 

5,808.620 

1,805,100 

4,521,198 

2,068,098 

2,666,178 

4,452,947 

472,655 

1,922,348 

385,436 

686,895 

4,902,618 

684,610 


$5,226,928 

788,866 

891,765 

560,200 
1,006,025 
1,816,000 
89,169,077 
8,831,327 
23,851,160 
6,508,868 

421,268 
1,428,921 
4,000.000 
1,765,759 
30,199,768 
4,097,221 
1,021,118 
2,069,741 

500,000 
2,180,972 
4,168,000 

484,855 

9,861,978 

1,252,859 

10,578,193 

191,014 

1,678,350 

1,872,882 

13,619,559 

12,857,985 

1,624,697 

818,340 
2,844,898 
4,110,788 
2,588.517 

600,000 

876,008 

15,850,012 

9,441,221 

524,019 
2,076,058 

804,014 
1,674,857 
6,886,291 

928,767 
2,849,006 


8624,868 

5,110,824 

808,880 

5,966,851 

1,490,371 

1,046,930 

428,174 

529,333 

8,476,080 
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18,241     Durhaiii,   N.   0 854,684 

89,279     El    Paso,   Tex. 1,984,697 

28,975  Fort    Smith,    Ark..  .       158,464 

78,812  Fort  Worth,  Tex. . .  2,181,981 

81,161  Hnntinston,    W.Vs.  1,158,497 

57,699  JackaoiiTiUe,    FU. . .  1,667,470 

86,846  KnoxTille,     Tenn...       408,947 

228,928     Louiaville,     Ky 4,889,745 

181,105  Hemphii,   Tens.    ..  2,946,764 

61,521     Mobile,     Als 578,185 

25,278  Hnskoeee,   Okls.    . .       104,5SJ 

889,075  New  OrlMDf,  La...  3,959,751 

80,309     Newport,     Ky 172,000 

67,452     Norfolk,    Va 2,014,681 

22,982     Pensaeola,    Fla 446,719 

127,628  Richmond,     Va.     . .  8,383,845 

65,064  Savannah,    Oa.    . . .  1,885,680 

28,015  Shrevepon,    La.     . .  1,270,957 

87,782     Tampa,    Fla 1,378.071 

18,182     Tulsa,    Okla 1,636,550 

831,069  WashlnKton,   D.  0..  8,962,780 

WSSTHW   STATXa 

28,883     Alameda,    Oal |345,568 

40,434     Berkeley,    Cal 1,821,100 

17,358     Boise,    Idaho    168,055 

29,078  Col.   Springs,  Ool. .  .       444,850 

218,881     DenTer,   Col 8,780,458 

24,892     Fresno,    Cal 1,122,605 

819,198  Los  Angeles,   Oal..  .17,282,881 

150,174     Oakland,    Cal 4,619,885 

25,580     Ogden,    Utah 840,680 

64,205  Oklahoma,     Okla.  .  .  1,972,442 

80,291  Pasadena,    Cal.    .  .  .  2,183,781 

207,214     Portland,  Ore 9,834,075 

44,696     Sacramento,  Cal 2,829,978 

92,777  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah  2,988,246 

39,578  San    Diego,    Oal....  8,116,176 

416,912     San   Francisco 28,177,672 

287,194     Seattle,  Wash 12,655,600 

104,402  Spokane,    Wash.    . .      984,047 

88,743     Taeoma,    Wash 2,189,611 

*  Censas  of  1910. 
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1918 

252,105 

1,341,264 

446,782 

2,113.553 

1,175,520 

2,974,652 

410,698 

4,034,180 

4,094,858 

607,145 

338,574 

4,092,828 

128,000 

2,554,723 

875.841 

8,183,480 

1,321,815 

1,852,172 

1,484,064 

1,517,118 

9,270,618 


«571,614 

2,286.700 

476,841 

411,628 

8,797,148 

1,776,668 

80,686,921 

8,669,908 

894.811 

174,727 

2,787.507 

12,972.090 

3,416,058 

2,058,860 

7,185,299 

21.086,264 

9,321.115 

8,428.208 

2,474,102 


BT7LOABIA.  One  of  the  "Balkan  States";  a 
constitutional  European  monarchy.  The  capi- 
tal is  Sofia. 

Abea  AND  Population.  Previous  to  the  Bal- 
kan War  the  area  and  population  (the  de  facto 
population  according  to  tiie  census  of  Dec.  31, 
IDIO)   were  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Area 
8q.  ha.       Sq.  m. 


Bulgaria,   Northern    88,751.1 

Eastern  Rumelia 82,594.4 


Total  Bnlgaria 


Pop. 

1910 
24,614  8,085,785 
12,585   1,241,778 

.96,845.6  37,189  4,887,518 


By  the  treaty  of  Constantinople,  signed  Sept. 
29,  1913,  the  Turco-Bulgarian  frontier  was  de- 
fined. The  new  frontier  follows  the  course  of 
the  Maritza  from  its  mouth  to  Mandra,  where 
it  crosses  the  railway  and  runs  north  and 
slightly  west,  passing  close  to  Ortakeui,  which 
remains  Bulgarian.  Thence  the  line  goes  to 
Lefke,  almost  due  north  of  Mustapha  Pasha. 
From  Lefke  the  line  runs  to  the  nearest  point 
of  the  old  Turko-Bulgarian  boundary,  which  is 
followed  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Kaibilar. 
From  Kaibilar  it  runs  east  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Resvaya  at  Sveti  Stefan,  with  a  slight  devia- 
tion southward  so  as  to  leave  the  Malka  Tir- 
novo  district  to  Bulgaria.  The  Rumano-Bul- 
garian  frontier  starts  from  the  Danube  above 
Turtukar  and  ends  on  the  Black  Sea,  south  of 
Ekrene.  The  Serbo-Bulgarian  frontier  starts 
from  the  Partarica  Mountain,  continues  along 
the  old  Turko-Bulgarian  frontier  and  the  water- 
shed between  the  Varda  and  the  Sturma  (the 
upper  valley  of  the  Strummtza'  remaining  Serv- 
ian), and  ends  at  the  mountain  of  the  Belash- 


ictza.  The  Grseco-Bulgarian  frontier  starts  on 
the  crest  of  the  Belac^ictza  range  and  ends  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nestor  at  the  .^gean  Sea. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  3,497,794 
were  Bulgarians,  466,117  Turks,  121,435  Tzi- 
ganes, 79,787  Rumanians,  43,273  Greeks,  40,118 
Jews,  21,145  Pomacs,  18,050  Tartars,  12,914 
Armenians,  etc.  Sofla  had,  in  1910,  102,812  in- 
habitants; Varna,  47,981  inhabitants;  Ruschuk, 
36,265;  Slivno,  25,142;  Shumla,  22,225;  Plevna, 
23,049;  Philippopolis,  the  capital  of  Eastern 
Rumelia,  47,981.  There  were  in  1911,  41,868 
marriages,  176,909  living  births,  and  74,860 
deaths.  Ko  statistics  for  the  movement  of  the 
population  are  given  for  the  year  1910. 

Education,  Etc.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  nominally  compulsory,  with  fees  in  higher 
grades  only,  these  fees  being  confined  to  the 
rich.  The  State  supplies  two-thirds,  local  taxa- 
tion one-third,  of  the  cost  of  primary  instruc- 
tion; one-half  of  the  cost  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  borne  by  the  State.  Foreign  schools  are 
numerous,  special  and  technical  schools  few. 
There  were  in  1910-11,  4H74  elementary  schools, 
with  8686  teachers  and  453,502  pupils.  There 
is  a  university  at  Sofla,  with  three  faculties; 
attended  in  1911-12  by  2260  students,  of  whom 
217  were  women. 

The  national  religion  is  the  Orthodox  Greek, 
but  the  Bulgarian  Church  is  not  included  in  the 
Orthodox  commimion.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1910,  3,643,961  belong  to  the  Orthodox  church, 
32,130  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  12,270 
were  Gregorian  Armenians,  6252  Protestants, 
40,070  Jews,  602,101  Mohammedans. 

Agbicultube.  Agriculture  is  the  occupation 
of  about  five-sevenths  of  the  population.  Of  the 
total  area,  3,130,279  hectares  in  1909  were  under 
cultivation,  742,498  were  fallow — total,  3,872,777 
hectares.  Of  the  total  area  under  cultivation, 
2,394,252  hectares  were  planted  to  cereals,  623,- 
371  to  forage  plants,  85,240  to  vines,  60,269  to 
potatoes  and  other  roots,  26,231  to  melons,  etc., 
13,215  to  industrial  plants,  11,088  to  legumes, 
8277  to  orchards  and  gardens,  and  7621  to  rose- 
fields.  The  following  table  shows  main  crops 
with  area  and  yield  in  1910-11  and  1912-13, 
with  yield  per  hectare  in   1912-13: 

Eectaret                         Qu<nta<«  Qt. 

1911-li     1919-18     1911-lt          1919-18  ko. 

Wheat     1,120,500  1,030,000  17,850,000  16,500,000  16.0 

Bye            215,000     185,000    3,150,000    2,750,000  14.9 

Barley        260,000     230,000    4,000,000    3,500,000  15.2 

Oata            160,000      170,000     1,750,000    2,000,000  11.8 

Corn            650,000      650,000  14,000,000  11,500,000  17.T 

Rice                8,000          3,000          30,000          35,000  17.7 

In  1906  there  were  2,167,275  cattle,  8,081,816 
sheep,  536,616  horses,  124,216  asses,  11,828 
mules,  1,370,201  goats,  and  463,241  swine. 

Besides  the  coal  mines  at  Pernik,  coal  has 
been  foimd  near  Trevna.  Iron  in  large  quanti- 
ties, gold,  silver,  lead,  manganese,  and  copper  are 
found.  About  1,000,000  cubic  meters  of  stone 
are  quarried  annually.  Woolen  goods,  cottons, 
cord,  and  cigarettes  are  manufactured. 

CouHERCE  AND  CoMHUNiCATioNa.  The  Com- 
mercial statistics  which  follow  are  from  an  li^g- 
lish  source  and  are  given  in  pounds  sterling. 
Import  and  export  values  for  three  years: 

1920  1911  1919 

Imports     £7,094,268     £7,973,792     £8,524,408 

Exporte     5,162,088        7,385,856        6,257,264 
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The  leading  imports  in  1912  were  cattle,  £117,- 
288;  cerealB,  £116,692;  building  timber,  £667,- 
988;  machinery,  implements,  etc.,  £1,051,836; 
textiles,  £2,737,276;  hides,  skins,  leather,  etc., 
£529,004.  ilie  principal  articles  of  export  were 
wheat,  £1,787,904;  com,  £295,924;  live  stock, 
£70,168;  silk  cocoons,  £56,788;  hides,  skins,  etc., 
£107,044;  attar  of  roses,  £464,828. 

Trade  by  principal  •countries  is  given  below, 
with  values  in  tliousands  of  pounds  sterling. 

ImporU  Expertt 

1»11            19t»  1911            1919 

£                  i  £                  I 

V.    Kingdom.  1,201,372    1,270,852  969,460      656,856 

Austria-Hun.    1,928.624  2,056,182  422,688      620,912 

Belgium     ....     201.892       235,880  2,151,580   1,673,712 

Omnany      ...1,593,468    1,741,048  916,460       983,352 

France     997,080       599,932  444,760      303,728 

Italy     864,782      629,484  

Turkey    639,444      643,666  1,168,896      680,982 

Other 

coontrie*     .1,047,180   1,547,924  806,018   1,002,968 

Total     ..7,973,792  8,524,408  7,885,866  6,267,264 

Vessels  entered  in  the  1911  trade,  18,818,  of 
4,951,452  tons;  cleared,  18,792,  of  4,934,559. 

There  were  in  operation  in  1913,  1384  miles 
of  railway;  under  construction,  239  miles. 
State  telegraph  wires  (1911)  9453  miles,  with 
374  tele^aph  stations.  Telephone  lines,  1383 
miles,  with  7297  miles  of  wire.  Post  offices, 
2245. 

FiNAiTCK.  The  lev,  worth  19.3  cents,  is  the 
monetary  unit.  In  tiie  table  below,  in  pounds 
sterling,  are  given  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
three  successive  years. 

1911  191!  19ia 

Revenue    £7,187,812     27,610.920     £5,765,844 

Expenditure 7,185,818       7,557,200       4,782,882 

The  debt  stood,  Jan.  I,  1914,  at  £36,146,572. 

Abitt.  With  the  termination  of  the  wars  in 
the  Balkans  in  1913,  the  Bulgarian  army  which 
was  recruited  by  conscription,  was  maintained 
ready  for  any  possible  emergency,  which  po- 
litical developments  in  Europe  might  bring 
about.  The  war  estimates  for  1914-15  were 
52,972,603  francs,  or  an  increase  over  those  of 
the  preceding  year  of  nearly  13,000,000  francs, 
an  amount  which  was  made  necessary  by  the 
increased  territory  resulting  from  the  late  war 
and  the  expense  and  deficiency  resulting  there- 
from. For  the  new  territory  in  Thrace  a  new 
infantry  division,  No.  10,  was  to  be  created, 
and  the  40  existing  infantry  regiments  in  1014 
which  had  each  two  battalions  were  to  be  in- 
creased by  a  third,  of  two  companies,  to  be 
formed  from  the  cadres  then  existing.  All  of 
the  regiments  of  cavalry  were  to  be  made  up 
to  four  squadrons  each,  and  to  each  a  machine 
gun  detachment  was  to  be  allotted.  The  entire 
cavalry  force  was  to  be  organized  in  three  bri- 

tades.  The  artillery  was  to  be  given  16  new 
eld  batteries,  and  one  new  horse  battery,  the 
latter  on  mobilization  forming  a  part  of  the 
horse  artillery  brigade  to  be  attached  to  the 
cavalry.  To  the  12  existing  mountain  batteries 
eight  new  ones  were  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
was  to  be  organized  in  three  regiments.  The 
fortress  artillery  was  also  to  be  increased  by 
three  brigades.  The  Bulgarian  army  in  previous 
years  had  suffered  from  the  fact  that  their  field 
guns,  while  of  modern  quick-firing  type,  were 


not  supplied  with  smokeless  powder.  In  the 
earlier  battles,  and  also  at  Tschataldja  they 
were  unable  to  locate  the  Turkish  artillery,  so 
that  the  latter  guns  gained  the  preponderance. 
While  they  were  sometimes  more  successful 
against  the  Turkish  infantry,  yet  they  gave  no 
decided  support  to  their  own  Infantry  who 
acted  impetuously,  so  that  there  was  no  real 
cooperation.  These  defects  of  tactics  and  ma- 
terial were  being  remedied  in  1914. 

Government.  Bulgaria  has  been  an  independ- 
ent monarchy  since  Oct.  5,  1908,  when  I^ince 
Ferdinand  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Bul- 
gars.  Eastern  Rumelia  is  now  an  integral  part 
of  Bulgaria  under  the  administration  at  Sofia, 
now  the  only  capital.  The  executive  authority 
rests  in  the  sovereign  acting  through  a  respon- 
sible council  of  eight  ministers.  He  must,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  present  ruler,  profess  the 
Orthodox  creed,  and  must  reside  permanently  in 
the  country.  Reigning  sovereign  in  1014,  Ferdi- 
nand I,  bom  Feb.  26,  1861;  married  (1)  April 
20,  1893,  to  Marie  Louise  of  Parma,  and  (2) 
Feb.  28,  1908,  to  Eleonore  of  Reuss  KOstritz. 
Heir-apparent,  Prince  Boris,  bom  Jan.  30,  1804. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  single- 
chamber  (Sobranje),  whose  members  number  one 
to  every  20,000  of  the  population  and  who  are 
elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage.  The 
ministry,  first  appointed  July  20,  1913,  and  re- 
appointed Jan.  5,  1914,  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  V.  Radoslavoff,  Premier  and  Minis- 
ter of  the  Int«*ior,  and  Minister  for  Foreim 
Affairs  ad  int.;  Dr.  D.  Tontcheff,  finance;  P. 
Pecheff,  instruction;  Gen.  C  Bovadjieff,  war;  J. 
Bakaloff,  commerce;  Dr.  P.  Dintcheff,  public 
works;  N.  Apostoloff,  railways. 

HiSTOBT.  After  having  tendered  on  January 
2  the  resignation  of  hie  cabinet,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  promptly  reappointed  by  King  Ferdi- 
nand, M.  Radoslavoff  on  January  12  read  to  the 
Sobranje  his  ministerial  declaration  of  policy, 
wherein  he  promised  to  pursue  a  peaceful  pol- 
icy, although  with  no  intention  of  abandoning 
the  claim  for  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  Bucha- 
rest; to  meet  the  financial  situation  he  proposed 
new  taxation,  a  foreign  loan  of  $50,000,000,  and 
an  issue  of  treasury  bonds;  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion would  \je  shifted  to  the  wealthier  classes  by 
means  of  taxes  on  income  and  capital;  and  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  would  be  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertoining  the  causes  of  Bul- 
garia's disaster  in  the  Balkan  War  of  July, 
1913,  the  persons  who  were  responsible  for  that 
disaster,  and  the  extent  to  which  public  funds 
had  been  maladministered  during  the  war.  M. 
Tontcheff,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  then  pro- 
posed what  amounted  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  government,  a  vote  of  two  months'  supplies. 
This  being  refused,  the  Premier,  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  King,  immediately  dissolved 
the  Sobranje. 

The  ensuing  general  elections  resulted  in  the 
return  of  12S  Ministerialists,  60  Agrarians,  28 
Democrats,  21  Socialists,  9  Nationalists,  6  Rad- 
icals, and  3  Zankovists,  thus  giving  the  govern- 
ment a  clear  majority  of  12  votes.  An  extraor- 
dinary session  of  Parliament  was  called  for 
April  2  to  deal  with  the  Budget,  to  authorize 
a  loan,  and  to  ratify  the  treaties  of  Bucharest 
and  Constantinople.  On  May  8  a  motion  was 
proposed  in  the  Sobranje  to  institute  a  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  to  inquire  how  far  the 
Gueshoff  and  Daneff  cabinets  had  been  respon- 
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sible  for  the  calamitooa  war  of  the  previoue 
Bummer.  The  ensuing  debate  was  memorable 
in  many  respects :  it  made  the  fact  manifest  that 
all  parties  in  Bulgaria  were  anxious  to  increase 
the  strength  of  their  country;  and  it  brought 
to  light  not  a  few  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Balkan  War.  Kvidence  was 
adduced  to  prove  that  if  the  Gueshoff  govern- 
ment had  BO  desired  it  could  have  made  peace 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lule  Burgas, 
since  Kiamil  Pasha  was  then  ready  to  consent 
to  the  Enos-Midia  frontier.  Dr.  Daneff,  in  a 
four-hour  speech,  afBrmed  that  Grueshoff's  min- 
istry had  twice  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
bring  Rumania  into  the  Balluui  Alliance;  Dr. 
DanefF  also  declared  that  he  had  no  information 
about  an  order  given  General  Savoff  to  precipi- 
tate the  Balkan  War  in  1913.  Dr.  Gennadieff, 
leader  of  the  Stambolovists,  delivered  a  remark- 
able three  days'  oration,  in  which  the  sad  events 
of  1913  were  masterfully  reviewed,  and  the  Bul- 
garian people  urged  to  strive  without  discour- 
agement for  the  greatness  of  their  native  land. 
Finally  a  Conunission  of  thirty  members  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sobranje  to  investigate  the  cul- 
pability of  the  politicians  who  conducted  Bul- 
garia into  the  fratricidal  conflict  with  Greece 
and  Servia.  The  ministers  in  question  were,  as 
a  result  of  the  Commission's  findings,  not  found 
guilty  of  penal  offenses,  but  neither  were  they 
cleared  of  all  blame. 

Meanwhile  a  state  trial  before  the  State  Tri- 
bunal, had  been  proceeding  along  somewhat  sim- 
ilar lines  and  had  likewise  yielded  interesting 
disclosures  regarding  the  Balkan  War.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  attention  of  the  State  Tribunal 
should  have  been  confined  to  the  period  1903-08, 
when  the  Stambolovist  party  was  in  power,  for 
it  was  during  that  period  tiiat  the  five  defend- 
ants— General  Savoff  (several  times  minister  of 
war,  commander-in-chief  during  the  first  Bal- 
kan War),  General  Ratcho  Fetroff  (premier 
1900-01,  1903-06),  Dr.  Gudefl  (premier  1907- 
08),  Dr.  Gtennadieff  (various  cabinet  ofiices), 
and  M.  Halatcheff — ^were  alleged  to  have  mis- 
used public  fimds  and  committed  varioiu  cor- 
rupt practices.  But  during  the  proceedings,  sub- 
sequent events  were  brought  into  discussion,  and 
important  statements  were  made,  especially  by 
General  Savoff,  who  declared  that  he  had  dis- 
approved the  withdrawal  of  the  Bulgarian  troops 
from  Thrace  in  May,  1913,  because  he  anticipated 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  by  Turkey,  but  had  ef- 
fected the  withdrawal  at  the  insistent  command 
of  the  king  and  cabinet.  In  June,  obedient  to 
the  ministry's  behest,  he  had  carefully  prepared 
a  plan  of  campaign  against  Greece  and  Servia, 
according  to  which  he  would  have  captured 
Nish  within  a  week;  then  suddenly,  on  July  1, 
he  had  been  superseded  in  command  by  General 
Radko  Dimitrieff,  who  had  conducted  the  July 
war  to  its  disastrous  issue. 

On  July  1,  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  second  Balkan  War,  a  demonstration  was 
held  in  Sofia  by  the  Broad  Socialists,  Radicals, 
and  Agrarians,  who  condemned  monarcliism  as 
responsible  for  the  fatal  error.  On  July  12,  M. 
Tontcheff  signed  a  loan  agreement  with  a  group 
of  German  bankers,  whereby  Bulgaria  would 
receive  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  (interest  at  five 
per  cent,  rate  of  issue  at  84).  In  return,  the 
German  banks  would  receive  the  concession  for 
the  Porto  Lagos-Haskovo  railway,  and  two  other 
railways,  with  a  guarantee  of  10  per  cent  profit 


on  the  capital,  and  the  right  of  developing  the 
Pemik  coalfields  conjointly  with  the  Bulgarian 
Government.  The  question  of  securing  the  So- 
branje's  ratification  for  this  agreement  speedily 
became  a  political  issue  of  the  first  magnitude 
when  the  Opposition  decided  to  combat  ^e  Ger- 
man loan,  and  the  Russian  Legation  issued  a 
semi-ofScial  eotnmunigiti  stating  that  a  group 
of  French  banks  were  .preparra  to  grant  the 
loan  to  Bulgaria  without  exacting  the  sweeping 
industrial  concessions  which  the  Germans  de- 
manded. The  Russians  were  accused  of  enter- 
ing even  more  openly  into  Bulgarian  politics 
by  holding  conferences  of  the  Opposition  leaders 
at  the  Russian  liCgation  for  the  purpose  of  nam- 
ing a  new  cabinet.  So  acute  was  the  situation, 
that  when  the  loan  was  submitted  to  the  So- 
branje on  July  16,  the  precaution  was  taken 
of  placing  special  police  ^ards  around  the  hall. 
The  sitting  was  thrown  into  turmoil  when  the 
leader  of  the  "Narrow  Socialists"  loudly  accused 
the  bourgeois  Opposition  parties  of  acting  as  the 
dupes  of  Russia.  Nor  would  the  Opposition  al- 
low the  sitting  to  be  restuned  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  but  overturned  desks,  flung  books 
through  the  air,  and  shouted  incessantly  until  a 
hasty  and  undignified  adjournment  was  takm. 
At  a  subsequent  sitting  the  ministerial  party 
succeeded  in  casting  its  solid  majority  vote  in 
favor  of  the  German  loan  agreement,  and  on 
July  17  a  Royal  Ukase  gave  formal  sanction  to 
the  measure. 

The  lingering  res^itment  with  which  Bulgaria 
continued  to  regard  Greece  after  the  second  Bal- 
kan War  was  manifested  on  June  3,  when  the 
Greeks  were  celebrating  the  name  day  of  their 
King,  Constantine,  and  an  angry  mob  of  Bul- 
garians in  Sofia  tore  down  the  Greek  flag  from 
Sie  Greek  church.  In  Varna  the  mayor  him- 
self led  an  attack  on  the  four  Greek  churches 
and  schools  in  that  city.  For  these  affronts  the 
Bulgarian  Premier  communicated  formal  apol- 
ogies to  the  Greek  government;  at  the  same  time 
he  requested  Greece  to  abandon  the  harsh  pol- 
icies which  drove  thousands  of  Bulgars  from 
Greek  Macedonia  into  Bulgaria,  where  they 
stirred  up  hatred  against  Greece.  It  was  hoped 
that  Grsco-Bulgarian  relations  might  be  im- 
proved by  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  which  took 
place  on  July  24,  when  the  Greek  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, M.  Naoum,  arrived  at  Sofia,  and  the 
Bulgarian  minister,  M.  Passaroff,  took  up  his 
duties  in  Athens. 

There  was  also  some  bitterness  against  the 
neighboring  state  of  Rumania  as  the  consequence 
of  the  recent  war.  In  the  slice  of  the  Dobrudja 
which  Rumania  had  taken  from  Bulgaria,  Bul- 
garian churches  were  being  Rumanized;  and 
numbers  of  discontented  Bulgarians  from  this 
region  came  to  spread  the  tale  of  tiieir  woes  in 
Bulgaria.  Both  governments,  however,  seemed 
to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  and 
they  exhibited  a  most  commendable  calmness  in 
discussing  two  frontier  accidents  which  occurred 
in  July.  Announcement  of  an  extremely  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  Bulgaria's  rela- 
tions to  Rumania  was  reported  to  have  emanated 
from  the  Bulgarian  minister  at  Petroerad  late  in 
December;  Rumania,  he  was  credited  with  say- 
ing, had  arranged  to  restore  to  Bulgaria  the 
portion  of  the  Dobrudja  annexed  by  the  former 
country  after  the  second  Balkan  War.  Of  what 
diplomatic  negotiations   this  decision   waa  the 
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result,  and  of  what  international  derelopmentg 
it  might  be  taken  as  the  harbinger,  no  informa- 
tion waa  vouchsafed. 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Austria- Hungary  and  Servia  (July  28), 
Dr.  Radoalavoff  informed  IJie  Democratic  leader, 
M.  Malinoff,  that  Bulgaria  would  maintain  strict 
neutrality.  To  this  policy  the  Opposition 
strongly  rallied.  A  few  days  later,  the  Premier 
declared  before  the  Sobranje  that,  (1)  Bul- 
garia would  be  neutral,  (2)  that  the  border  in- 
cidents with  Rumania  had  been  satisfactorily 
settled,  (3)  that  relations  with  Turkey  were 
friendly,  (4)  that  relations  with  Greece  were  not 
bad,  (6)  that  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  was 
purely  Bulgarian.  The  Chamber  then  voted  a 
military  credit  of  $30,000,000  in  addition  to 
$50,000,000  for  requisitions  made  during  the 
Tureo-Balkan  and  Balkan  Wars.  On  October 
28  the  Narodne  Sobranje  was  convened  for  its 
17th  regular  session.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  not  only  reiterated  the  assurance  of  Bul- 
garia's neutrality,  but  proposed  to  take  up  the 
regular  work  of  legislation  as  if  no  war  were  in 
existence.  Bills  were  foreshadowed,  ( 1 )  for 
accident  insurance,  (2)  for  the  pensioning  of 
laborers  employed  by  the  State,  (3)  for  as- 
suring safer  conditions  of  labor,  and  (4)  for 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  laborers'  wages. 

The  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  War  of  the 
Nations  early  in  November  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  apprehension  regarding  the  attitude 
which  Bulgaria  might  take.  During  the  last 
year  persistent  rumors  had  affirmed  the  exis- 
toice  of  a  secret  Turco-Bulgarian  understanding 
or  alliance  against  the  other  Balkan  nations. 
Before  Turkey's  declaration  of  war  Bulgaria 
had  laid  herself  open  to  charge  of  having  in- 
fringed neutrality  by  permitting  600  German 
marines  to  pass  through  Bulgarian  territory 
en  route  for  Constantinople,  it  being  notorious 
that  these  Germans  were  destined  for  the  Tur- 
kish navy.  Of  this  charge  the  Bulgarian  gov- 
ernment easily  cleared  it«elf.  And  a  few  days 
after  Turkey  took  up  arms,  M.  Radoslavoff 
quieted  all  apprehensions  by  declaring  that  Bul- 
garia had  no  treaty  obligations  binding  her  to 
fight  in  aid  of  Turkey,  and  would  remain 
neutral.  Bulgaria's  neutrality,  he  said,  was 
now  desired  by  both  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
the  Triple  Entente,  although  earlier  in  the 
war  boui  groups  had  essayed  to  involve  Bul- 
garia-   
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bia University.  Dr.  Bumpus  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Clark  University  in  1909,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  American  scientists,  and  is 
a  member  of  many  American  and  foreign  scien- 
tific societies.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Laboratory 
Course  in  Invertebrate  Zoology  (1893),  and 
numerous  monographs  and  articles  on  biological 
subjects. 

BXTSDETTE,  Bobbbt  Jorbs.  An  American 
clergyman,  humorist,  and  lecturer,  died  Nov. 
19,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Greensboro,  Pa., 
in  1844,  but  removed  in  boyhood  to  Peoria,  111. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  After 
engaging  in  several  unsuccessful  mercantile  en- 
terprises he  entered  journalism  in  1870  as  night 
editor  of  the  Peoria  Traneoript,  subsequently 
held  the  editorship  of  another  paper  in  the  same 
city,  and  then  became,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Burlington  Hatckeye.  His  contributions  to 
this  journal  gained  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
humorist.  At  the  same  time  he  contributed  to 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  In  1876  he  began  his  career  as  a  lec- 
turer and  followed  this  with  great  success,  for 
many  years  traveling  all  over  the  United  States. 
He  then  resumed  his  literary  work  and  his 
humorous  articles  were  widely  syndicated  in  the 
papers  of  the  country.  In  1903  he  was  ordained 
as  a  minister  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
started  the  Temple  Baptist  Church  in  Los  Ange- 
les, where  be  served  as  pastor  until  1909,  when 
he  was  made  pastor  emeritus,  being  incapaci- 
tated for  work  by  an  injury  to  his  spine  through 
a  fall.  For  several  years  he  served  as  city  com- 
missioner of  Pasadena,  Cal.  His  published  writ- 
ings, which  had  a  wide  circulation,  include: 
Bawkeyetems  ( 1877 ) ;  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Mustache;  Hawkeyes  (1879);  Chimes  from  a 
Jester's  Bells;  Smiles  Yoked  tcith  Sighs  (1900)  ; 
The  Silver  Trumpets  (poems,  1911);  Old  Time 
and  Young  Tom  (1912).  He  was  a  member  of 
several  learned  societies. 

BUSEAXT  OF  COSPOSATIONB.  See 
Tbubts 

BUSEATJ  OF  SOCIAL  HTGIBNE.  See 
Pbostitution. 

BTTBItEIOH,  Bennet.  An  English  war  cor- 
respondent and  writer,  died  June  17,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1844,  and 
when  still  a  young  man  came  to  the  United 
States  and  took  part  in  the  Civil  War  on  the 
Confederate  side.  He  was  twice  captured  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  represented  the  Central 
News  throughout  the  first  Egyptian  war  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  In 
1882  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  represented  that  paper  in  the  second  E^p- 
tian  war.  He  also  reported  the  French  cam- 
paign in  Madagascar  and  accompanied  the  des- 
ert column  from  Korti  Metanunah  in  1884.  He 
was  correspondent  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  with 
the  Ashanti  expedition,  in  the  Spanish  Riff  cam- 
paign, in  the  Greek  war,  with  the  Atbara  expe- 
dition, in  the  Egyptian  war,  in  the  South  Afri- 
can war,  the  Somaliland  war,  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  the  Tripoli  campaign,  and  the  recent  Bal- 
kan war.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books 
dealing  with  the  various  campaigns  in  which  he 
took  part.    He  was  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
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known  of  English  war  corregpondentg.  His  pub- 
lications include  Ttco  Campaigns,  and  Empire  of 
the  East  (1006). 

BTTTTEB.     See  Daibtino. 

BTWATES,  INOKAU.  An  Engligh  Greek 
scholar,  died  December,  1914.  He  was  born  in 
London,  June  27,  1840.  After  studying  at  Uni- 
versity and  King's  College  schools,  London,  he 
graduated  M.A.  from  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1863.  He  was  then  appointed  fellow  of  Exeter 
College;  served  as  tutor  for  several  years;  and 
became  university  reader  in  Greek  in  1883. 
From  1893  to  1908,  when  he  retired,  he  was 
regiug  profeggor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  a  stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church.  He  received  the  honor- 
ary deeree  of  Litt.D.  from  Dublin,  Durham,  and 
Cambridge,  and  that  of  Ph.D.  from  Athens. 
Bywater  was  one  of  the  great  classical  scholars 
of  his  day.  His  publications,  which  deal 
chiefly  with  Greek  philosophy,  include:  Heracliti 
Ephetii  ReliguitB  { 1877 )  ;  Priaciani  Lydi  quae 
ewtant,  edited  for  the  Berlin  Academy  (1886); 
Aristotle's  Ethica  Nicomachea  (1890);  Contri- 
butions to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics  (1892);  and  a  valuable  edition 
of  Aristotle's  Poetics  under  the  title  Aristotelis 
de  Arte  Poetica  Liber  (1897),  which  was  repub- 
lished in  1909  as  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry, 
with  a  critical  introduction,  translation,  and 
commentary. 

CADWALASEB,  John  LamBEbt.  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer,  died  March  11,  1914.  He  was  born 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1837,  and  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1856.  He  studied  law  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  graduating  in  1860, 
and  immediately  entered  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  City.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  under  Hamilton  Fish 
in  President  Grant's  Administration,  and  held 
the  post  until  1877.  He  then  returned  to  his 
law  practice  and  never  again  held  public  office, 
although  he  wag  mentioned  for  many  places  of 
prominence.  He,  with  Charles  E.  Strong,  formed 
the  law  firm  of  Strong  and  Cadwalader,  which 
continued  under  this  name  until  Jan.  1,  1914, 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  Cadwala- 
der, Wickergham  and  Taft.  Cadwalader  was  at 
one  time  pregident  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  president  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
He  worked  out  the  plans  for  combining  the 
Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations  in  one 
great  public  library  and  was  instrumental  in 
putting  the  plan  in  execution.  He  also  had 
much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  present 
library  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-sec- 
ond Street.  He  wag  a  trugtee  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, and  of  Princeton  University.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  several  patriotic  and  learned  so- 
cieties. He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Princeton  University  in  1897,  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1908.  He  waa  a 
benefactor  of  Princeton  and  in  1913  made  thig 
university  a  gift  of  $30,000. 

CALDWELL,  Robert  Townlet.  An  English 
scholar  and  educator,  died  Sept.  8,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Barbados  in  1843,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  St.  John's  College,  Winni- 
peg, Canada,  his  father  being  at  that  time  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Manitoba.  While  still  a 
young  man  he  removed  to  England,  and  in  1862 
entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 


Cambridge.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellow- 
ship and  mathematical  lectureship  at  this  col- 
lege. In  1871  he  became  Bursar  of  the  college 
and  for  nearly  thirty  years  managed  the  estates 
and  finances  of  that  institution.  In  1892  he  re- 
signed his  lectureship  and  his  Bursarship  lapsed 
in  1899.  In  1906  he  was  elected  Master  of 
Corpus,  and  in  this  position  he  carried  through 
many  reforms  which  were  greatly  needed  to 
modernize  the  teaching  of  the  college.  For  many 
years  he  was  commander  of  the  Third  Gordon 
Highlanders  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  re- 
ceived degrees  of  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  and 
Aberdeen  Universities. 

CALIFOBNL&.  Population.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,757,896.  The 
population  in   1910  wag  2,377,549. 

A0BICUI.TUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1013-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Aertagt 

Prod.  bu. 

rahu 

Corn     . . . 

..1914 

60,000 

2,160,000 

$1,879,000 

1918 

65,000 

1,815,000 

1,597,000 

Wheat     ., 

...1914 

400,000 

6,800,000 

7,072,000 

1913 

800,000 

4,200,000 

8,990,000 

Oata    

..1914 

220,000 

7,700,000 

4.081,000 

1918 

210,000 

6.686,000 

8,982,000 

Bye     .... 

..1914 

8,000 

136,000 

116,000 

1918 

8,000 

120,000 

90,000 

Barley     . , 

..1914 

1,402,000 

42,060,000 

24,816,000 

1913 

1,276,000 

88,150,000 

22,542,000 

Eice     . . .  : 

..1914 

15,000 

800,000 

800,000 

1913 

6,100 

293,000 

293,000 

Potatoea    . 

..1914 

75,000 

10,850,000 

7,245,000 

1913 

68,000 

8,092,000 

5.664,000 

Hay     .... 

..1914 

2,700,000 

a  5,265,000 

48,178,000 

1918 

2,400.000 

8,600,000 

48,600.000 

Cotton     . . 

..1914 

85,000 

b  87.000 

1,240,000 

1918 

14,000 

28,000 

1,429,000 

a  Tons. 

Ii  Bales. 

Mineral  Pboduction.  California  is  first 
among  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  fifth  amons  all  the  States  in  the  value  of 
its  mineral  production.  Its  preeminence  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  resulted  from  the  large 
output  of  petroleum,  in  the  production  of  which 
it  leads  all  the  other  States,  furnishing  in  1913, 
39.36  per  cent  of  the  total  output  in  the  United 
States,  and  19.28  per  cent  of  the  value.  Prior 
to  1903,  when  petroleum  took  first  place  among 
the  mineral  products  of  the  State  as  regards 
value,  gold  was  the  chief  mineral  product,  and 
although  gold  has  fallen  from  first  place,  Cal- 
ifornia continues  to  lead  all  the  other  States  in 
the  output  of  this  metal.  Moreover,  California 
is  one  of  the  few  States  in  which  gold  produc- 
tion is  an  important  factor  that  did  not  show 
decreased  production  in  1013.  The  production 
of  petroleum  in  1913  was  a  little  more  than 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral  output  of  the 
State.  The  record  shows  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  crude  oil  produced  of  over  10,500,- 
000  barreig,  or  from  87,268,536  barrels  in  1912 
to  97,788,525  barrels  in  1913.  The  value  in- 
creased somewhat  more  in  proportion,  from  $39,- 
616,387  to  $45,709,400.  Kern  County,  which 
contains  the  Midway,  Kern  River,  McKittrick, 
Sunset,  and  Lost  Hillg  fields  or  districts,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  county  in  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum,  yielding  58  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  in  1012  and  60  per  cent  in  1013. 
Fresno  County,  containing  the  Coalinga  field,  is 
second  in  importance,  with  20  per  cent  of  the 
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total  production.  The  remainder  of  tlie  out- 
put comes  from  Loa  Angeles,  Orange,  Ventura, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Santa 
Clara  counties. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1912  increased  from 
953,639  fine  ounces,  valued  at  919,713,478,  to 
987,187    fine   ounces,   valued   at   $20,406,968   in 

1913.  Of  the  total  gold  production,  about  65 
per  cent  is  derived  from  deep  mines  and  about 
45  per  cent  from  placers.  Third  in  importance 
among  the  mineral  industries  of  the  State  is  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  in  which  Cal- 
ifornia ranks  third  in  importance.  The  pro- 
duction in  1913  was  6,018,262  barrels,  a  de- 
crease of  75,528  barrels  from  the  production  of 
1912.  Hie  value,  however,  increased  from  $8,- 
215.894  in  1912  to  $8,896,734  in  1913.  Other 
mineral  products  of  great  importance  are  clay 
and  quarry  products.  California  is  the  only 
producer  of  borax,  magnesite,  and  chromic  iron 
ore,  and  is  the  leading  State  in  the  production 
of  asphalt,  platinum,  and  quicksilver.  The 
combined  value  of  these  products  in  1913  was 
about  $4,000,000,  of  which  asphalt  and  borax 
contributed  more  than  $3,200,000.  The  only 
other  mineral  product  which  had  a  value  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  was  natural  gas,  which 
showed  an  increase  in  value  from  $1,134,456  in 
1912  to  $1,883,450  in  1913.  The  other  mineral 
products  of  commercial  importance  are  coal, 
feldspar,  fuller's  earth,  gems  and  gem  materials, 
graphite,  gypsum,  infusorial  earth,  iron  ore, 
lead,  lime,  manganese  ore,  mineral  paints,  min- 
eral waters,  pumice,  pyrite,  salt,  sand  and 
gravel,  sand-lime  brick,  silver,  tungsten  ore,  and 
zinc  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  State  increased  from  $93,219,149  in  1912 
to  $100,791,369  in  1913.  The  mines  of  the 
State  showed  an  increased  production  in  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  and  a  decrease  in  copper 
in  1914,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  total 
value  of  these  metals  for  1914  is  about  $21,138,- 
500  in  gold  and  1,987,700  ounces  of  silver,  an 
increase  of  $731,500  in  gold  and  609,300  fine 
ounces  of  silver.  California  continues  to  be  the 
first  gold-producing  State  of  the  cotmtry. 
There  were  in  1914  about  800  producing  mines, 
of  which  approximately  half  were  deep  mines 
and  half  placers  of  various  kinds. 

Notwithstanding  the  coiidition  of  the  copper 
market,  owing  to  the  European  war,  during  the 
later  months  of  the  year,  the  copper  yield  ap- 
parently fell  off  only  about  560,000  pounds  in 

1914,  compared  with  1913.  The  estimated  yield 
for  the  former  year  was  34,000,000  pounds.  The 
output  of  lead  in  I9I4  is  estimated  at  6,484,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000,000  pounds 
from  the  production  of  1913.  Zinc  showed  an 
increase  in  output  of  about  1,060,000  pounds, 
or  about  2,107,000  pounds. 

EotrcATiON.  The  total  school  population  in 
1914  was  613,319,  including  7808  university  stu- 
dents. The  total  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  same  year,  including  elementary, 
kindergarten,  and  hirii  schools  was  601,021, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  in  these 
schools  of  373,478.  The  teachers  numbered  13,- 
250  women  and  2368  men.  The  average  yearly 
salary  of  men  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
was  $1018  and  of  women  $745,  while  in  the  high 
schools  the  men's  salary  was  $1517  and  the 
women  $1126. 

Finance.    On  Jime  30,  1913,  the  funded  debt 


of  the  State  consisted  of  bonds  and  special  debt 
obligations  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  State 
university,  the  total  amount  being  $10,178,250. 
The  floating  debt  consisted  of  outstanding  war- 
rants, payable  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  and 
of  private  trust  liabilities.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  biennial  period  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30, 
1912,  amount  to  $39,323,132,  and  the  disburse- 
ments to  $36,620,818,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
on  June  30,  1912,  of  $9,903,533.  The  balance  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  was  $7,201,219. 
The  principal  receipts  are  from  franchises  and 
from  county  taxes. 

Charities  and  Corbections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  are 
the  following:  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind;  Whittier  State  School;  Preston  School 
of  industry — all  reform  schools;  Stockton  State 
Hospitel;  Napa  Stete  Hospitel;  Agus  State 
Hospital;  Mendocino  State  Hospital,  and  South- 
ern California  State  Hospital.  The  State  pris- 
ons are  at  San  Quentin  and  Falsam.  The  total 
number  in  all  State  institutions  is  about  14,000. 
The  legislature  of  1913  provided  for  a  State 
training  school  for  girls  and  a  new  psycho- 
pathic State  hospitiu.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  was  also  given  additional  duties,  in- 
cluding those  of  licensing  maternal  hospitals, 
boarding  homes  for  children,  ete. 

PoLiTicB  a:«d  GtOVEHNMENT.  The  State  legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914,  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  In 
comparison  with  the  previous  year,  1914  was 
comparatively  quiet  politically,  although  inter- 
est was  not  lacking  on  account  of  the  State 
elections.  Agitation  on  account  of  the  alien 
land  laws  paised  by  the  l^slature  of  1913  had 
become  a  national  rather  than  State  issue,  and 
whatever  developments  there  were  are  noted 
under  Foreign  Helations  in  the  article  UNITED 
States. 

Governor  Johnson  was  a  candidate  for  renom- 
ination  on  a  Progressive  ticket,  while  Francis 
J.  Heney  was  the  Progressive  candidate  for 
United   States   Senator. 

The  Progressive  party  in  its  convention  de- 
clared for  a  protective  tsriff  "which  shall  equal- 
ize conditions  of  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,"  and  also 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  non- 
partisan tariff  commission,  wholly  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  political  pressure  or  im- 
proper business  influence.  The  Republican  plat- 
form also  declared  for  an  equalization  of  tariff 
duties  and  favored  a  return  to  the  Republican 
policies  of  protection  to  American  industry.  In 
the  Democratic  platform  a  declaration  was  made 
of  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  support  was  pledged  to  him  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties;  special  approbation 
was  given  to  his  Mexican  policy,  and  a  declara- 
tion was  also  made  for  the  establishment  of 
an  American  merchant  marine.  After  one  of 
the  most  progressive  campaigns  ever  known  in 
the  State  Governor  Johnson  was  renominated 
in  the  primary  elections  held  on  August  27. 
At  the  same  election  Francis  J.  Heney  was  nom- 
inated for  the  Senate  by  the  Progressives,  Con- 
gressman Knowland  by  the  Republicans,  and 
James  D.  Phelan  by  the  Democrats.  The  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor were  Messrs.  Fredericks  and  Curtin.  The 
election  of  November  3,  with  a  registration  of 
over   1,000,000,  was  the  first  important  one  in 
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wfaich  women  of  the  State  took  part.    The  Tot-  partmoitB  of  the  university  include  the  college, 

ing  on  November  3  resulted  in  the  reelection  of  colleges  of  law,  medicine,   and   pharmacy,   tiie 

Governor  Johnson  by  460,496  votes,   compared  university  farm,  and  the  San  Francisco  Insti- 

with  271,990  votes  for  Fredericks,  Republican,  tute  of  Art.    lie  productive  endowment  fund 

and  116,121  votes  for  Curtin,  Democrat.    James  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  and  the  income  to 

D.  Phelan,  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected  about  $2,000,000  annually.  The  library  con 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  following  a  close  tains  about  200,000  volumes  and  several  hun- 
contest  in  which  Knowland  was  second  and  dred  thousand  manuscripts.  The  president  is 
Heney,   Progressive,   third.     A   proposed   Prohi-  Benjamin   I.  Wheeler. 

bition   amendment  to  the  constitution   was  de-  CAIiKETTl!,   Gaston.     A  French  journalist 

feated.     As  a  result  of  the  election  the  Progres-  and  political  writer,  editor-in-chief  and  part  pro- 

sives  continued  to  control  the  State  legislature  prietor  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  killed  by  Madame 

on  a  joint  ballot  of  51.  Caillaux,  wife  of  M.   Joseph   Caillaux,   French 

Otheb  Events.  A  unique  departure  in  legal  minister  of  finance,  on  March  16,  1914.  He  was 
procedure  which  caused  much  comment  through-  born  in  1858  at  Montpellier,  and  was  educated 
out  the  country  was  the  appointment  of  a  pub-  at  the  Brest  Lyceum,  at  Bordeaux,  and  else- 
lie  defender  in  Los  Angeles  County.  The  duties  where.  He  early  entered  journalism,  and  when 
of  this  official  correspond  roughly  to  those  of  about  26  years  of  age  became  connected  with 
the  public  prosecutor,  but  the  public  defender  Figaro,  and  soon  won  wide  notice  by  the  vigor- 
may  accept  cases  brought  to  him  by  those  un-  ous  and  aggressive  character  of  his  writings, 
able  to  pay  a  lawyer  in  addition  to  those  to  He  was  successively  secretary,  manager,  and 
which  he  is  assign^  by  the  court.  In  no  case  editor-in-chief  of  Figaro.  His  attacks  on  public 
does  the  public  defender  undertake  cases  for  men  resulted  in  a  number  of  duels.  His  political 
those  who  can  pay  a  private  attorney.  To  fill  attitude  was  Moderate  Republican,  and  under 
this  ofiBce  Walton  J.  Wood,  former  deputy  city  his  auspices  the  Figaro  became  one  of  the  lead- 
attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  was  appointed.  ing  organs  of  that  party.    Calmette  was  well 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  during  known  as  a  connoisseur,  and  owned  a  fine  col- 
the  year  was  the  outbreak  on  April  30,  of  what  lection  of  engravings  and  caricatures  of  the 
was  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  volcano,  Mt.  Las-  First  Empire.  He  received  from  Spain  the  deco- 
sen,  in  Northern  California,  90  miles  south  of  ration  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Oregon  line.  On  the  date  mentioned  there  Charles  III.  His  death  was  the  climax  of  a 
was  a  slight  disturbance  in  the  crater  of  the  bitter  controversy  that  had  been  going  on  since 
volcano  and  nearly  two  weeks  later  there  were  the  beginning  of  1914  between  him  and  M.  Jos- 
eruptions.  A  series  of  these  culminated  on  eph  Caillaux.  See  France,  History. 
May  14,  when  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam,  with  _  CAKBODIA.  A  French  protectorate  form- 
stones  and  ashes,  were  thrown  up.  A  party  of  ing  part  of  the  colony  of  French  Indo-China 
eight  men  who  were  near  the  crater  at  the  time  (^.v.). 

of  the  explosion  narrowly  escaped  death.     (See  CAMDEN,  Johnson  Newlon.    An  American 

Volcanoes.)     There  were  serious  floods  result-  public   official,   elected   in    1914   United  States 

ing  from   unusual  heavy  rainfalls  in   Los   An-  Senator  from  Kentucky.    He  was  bom  in  Park- 

geles   and   other   cities  in   that   section   of   the  ersburg,  W.  Va.,  in  1865,  and  was  educated  at 

State  in  February.     These  resulted  in  the  death  the  Episcopal  High  School  in  Alexandria,  Va., 

of  six  persons  and  the  loss  of  property  valued  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,   Mass.,   and  the 

at  millions  of  dollars.  Virginia   Military  Institute  at   Lexington,   Va. 

State  Officers,   1915.     Governor,  Hiram  W.  He  studied  law  at  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 

Johnson,  Prog. ;  Lieut.-Qovernor,  A.  J.  Wallace ;  New  York  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     He  did 

Secretary   of    State,    F.    C.    Jordan;    Treasurer,  not,  however,  practice  actively,  but  engaged  in 

E.  D.  Roberts;  Comptroller,  A.  B.  Nye;  Adju-  farming  and  the  breeding  and  raising  of  fine  cat- 
tant-Greneral,  Edwin  A.  Forbes ;  Attomey-Gcn-  tie  and  thoroughbred  horses.  He  was  also  inter- 
eral,  U.  S.  Webb;  Superintendent  of  Education,  ested  in  the  opening  and  development  of  coal 
Edward    Hyatt;     Commissioner    of    Insurance,  fields  in  eastern  Kentucky.    On  June  16,  1914, 

E.  C.  Cooper;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Senator  to  fill 
R.  L.  Telfer — all  Republicans,  except  governor,  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Wil- 

SCFBEUE  CouBT:  Chief  Justice,  W.  H.  Beatty;  liam  O.  Bradley   (q.v.),  his  appointment  under 

Associate  Justices,  H.  A.  Melvin,  Lucien  Shaw,  the  law  extending  until  the  November  election 

F.  M.  Angellotti,  M.  C.  Sloss,  F.  W.  Henshaw,  of  1914,  at  which  he  was  the  Democratic  nomi- 
W.  G.  Lorigan;  Clerk,  B.  G.  Taylor — all  Re-  nee  for  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  ending 
publicans.  March  4,  1915.    He  was  elected  over  two  oppo- 

State  Leoislattjbe,  1915. nente^  a  Republican  and  Progressive.    See  Ken- 

g„uat      B0UI4      Joint  BtMot  CAMPBELL,  SiB  Fbancis.     An  English  mu- 

Democrtti    10            16               26  sician  and  teacher  of  music,  died  July  25,  1914. 

Riejrablleans  7            88               40  He  was  born  in  Winchester,  Tenn.,  in  1832.     At 

Pro^reMlves 28           28               51  three  years  of  age  he  met  with  an  accident  which 

ProhMtionitu". '.'.'.'.'.                     1                 1  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  his  sight.     At  the 

—           —               —  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  Tennessee  School 

Prog,  majoritr    ...       6             . .                 . .  for  the  Blind.     When  he  was  tested  for  singing 

it  was  found  that  he  could  not  tell  one  tune  from 

The  representation  in  Congress  will  be  found  another,  and  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  study 

in  the  section  Congreta,  article  UHited  States,  music.     He  hired  a  companion  to  give  him  le» 

CAUFOBNIA,  Unitebsitt  of.    A  State  in-  sons  on  the  piano  and  soon  developed  a  remark- 

stitution     for     higher     education,     founded     at  able  musical  talent.     Four  years  later  he  became 

Berkeley  in  1860,  the  total  enrollment  in  1914  a  teacher  of  music  at  his  old  school.     In  1858  he 

being  7526,  with   434  in   the  faculty.    Tlie  de-  settled  in  Boston  and  was  soon  appointed  rpsi- 
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dent  Buperintendent  musical  director  of  the  Per- 
kins' Institution  for  the  Blind.  He  remained 
in  this  institution  for  eleven  years,  and  then 
went  to  Germany  to  study  in  the  Conservatories 
of  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  On  his  return  home 
through  London,  he  met  the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armi- 
tage,  and  the  result  of  that  meeting  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Roval  Normal  (Allege  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind.  He  was  prin- 
cipal of  this  college  from  1862  to  1012.  In  1909 
he  was  created  Knight.  He  retired  from  active 
duty  in  1912.  He  was  a  noted  mountain  climber. 
He  ascended  Mont  Blanc  in  1881. 

CANADA,  DoifiNioN  or.  A  British  self- 
governing  dependency  north  of  the  United 
States.  The  capital  is  Ottawa,  in  tiie  province 
of  Ontario. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  Canada 
is  computed  at  3,729,666  square  miles,  divided 
into  nine  provinces  and  Yukon  Territory  and 
the  Northwest  Territories.  The  following  table 
shows  the  area  of  provinces  and  territories  in 
land  and  water;  the  areas  of  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  the  Northwest  Territories  are  ad- 
justed to  conform  to  the  Boundary  Extension 
Acta  of  1912: 

Land  Wttttr  *  Total  * 

AlberU     252,826  2,SB0  255,286 

British  Cohimbis    858,418  2,488  855,856 

Uanitobk    281,826  18,808  251,882 

New  BranBTick 27,811  74  27,886 

Nora    Scotia    21,068  860  31,428 

Onurio    866.880  41,883  407,262 

Prince   Edirard    Island.         2,184       2,184 

Quebec     680,866  16,868  706,884 

Ssikatchewan    248,882  8,818  251,700 

Yukon  TerritoiT 206,427  648  307,076 

NorthWMt    Tera 1,207,826  84,288  1,243,334 

Canada    8,608,810     125,756     8,728,666 

*  The  water  area  is  ezelnsiTe  of  Hudson  Bay,  Ungavs 
Bay,  the  Oolf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  tidal 
waters,  ezeeptinf  that  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  which  Is  between  Pointt-des-Monta  In  Saguenay 
and  the  foot  of  Lake  St.  Peter. 

By  the  Boundary  Extension  Acts  (2  Geo.  V, 
cc.  32,  40,  and  45)  passed  by  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament in  1912  (proclaimed  May  10  and  in 
force  from  May  15,  1912),  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  Quebec  were  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  areas  that  were  previously 
part  of  the  Northwest  Territories.  The  bound- 
aries of  Manitoba  were  thus  extended  north- 
wards to  the  eoth  parallel  of  north  latitude  be- 
tween the  eastern  boundary  of  Saskatchewan 
and  the  western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay;  and 
from  the  point  where  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Manitoba  and  Ontario  formerly  coincided  the 
boundary  of  Manitoba  was  extended  due  north 
to  a  point  defined  and  thence  northeasterly  to 
the  point  where  the  89th  meridian  of  west  longi- 
tude intersects  the  southern  shore  of  Hudson 
Bay.  The  northern  boimdaries  of  Ontario  were 
extended  to  the  southern  shore  of  Hudson  Bay, 
the  new  western  boundary  of  Ontario  coinciding 
with  the  new  eastern  boimdary  of  Manitoba. 
To  the  province  of  Quebec  was  added  the  whole 
of  the  former  district  of  Ungava,  so  that  Que- 
bec includes  all  of  the  peninsula  of  Labrador 
which  is  within  Canada  (the  strip  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Labrador  is  a  dependency  of 
Newfoundland).  The  new  district  of  Ontario  is 
named  Patricia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Manitoba,  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the 
English  and  Albany  Rivers,  and  on  the  east  and 


north  by  James  and  Hudson  Bays.  Pursuant 
to  an  order  in  council  dated  Feb.  20,  1012, 
and  subject  to  subsequent  enactment  by  the  Do- 
minion parliament  of  the  necessary  legislation, 
Ontario  would  also  possess  a  strip  of  territory 
(then  within  Manitoba)  five  miles  wide  lying 
between  the  district  of  Patricia  and  the  Nelson 
River  and  to  be  located  within  50  miles  of  the 
shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  as  well  as  an  area  half 
a  mile  wide  and  five  miles  long  to  be  located 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  Nelson  River.  The 
latter  area  would  be  contiguous  to  the  five-mile 
strip,  and  together  these  areas  would  afford  10 
miles  of  water  front  for  harbor  facilities  and 
railwojr  terminals.  The  land  was  to  be  selected 
and  designated  by  the  Ontario  government 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  order  in 
council. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area,  the  popu- 
lation as  returned  by  the  census  of  April  1, 
1901,  the  population  as  returned  by  the 
census  of  June  1,  1911,  and  the  population  in- 
crease per  cent.: 

8q.  m*.       Pop.  '01  Pop.  '11      Inc. 

Alberto     265,286         78,022  874.668  418.08 

Brit.   Columbia. .     855,866      178,667  883,480  118  68 

Manitoba    78,783      355.211  465,614     78.62 

New  Bmnswlek.       27,885      881,120  851.888       6  27 

Nova    Scotia    . . .       21,428      468,574  482,888       7.18 

Ontario     260,862  3,182,847  3,628,274     16.68 

Pr.    Edward    IsL         2,184       108,258  88,728     *8  28 

Quebec     851,873   1,648,898  3,008,282     3l!48 

Saskatchewan    . .    351,700        81,278  482,482  488  48 

Yukon  'I>»r 207,076         27,218  8,512   •68,78 

Northwest   Ters..  1,821,685         20,129  18,481     *8.18 

Canada     8,729,665  5,871,815  7,206,648     84.17 

*  Decrease. 

The  extent  of  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Boundary  Extension  Acts  of  1912  is  shown  be- 
low (increase  of  area,  present  area,  and  popu- 
lation adjusted  to  the  1911  census) : 

Ine.  tq.  m.    8q.  at.  Pop.  'it 

Manitoba    178,100         251,883  461,680 

Ontario    146,400        407,363  3,627,282 

Quebec     ......                864,861        706.884  3,005,778 

Northwest    Territories. •678,461     1,242,224  6,800 

*  Decrease,  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  three  nrov- 
Inces. 

The  average  density  of  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  1011  census,  was  1.93  per  square  mile, 
calculated  upon  the  total  of  3,720,665  square 
miles.  This  figure  may  be  compared  with  the 
density  per  square  mile  of  other  "new"  coun- 
tries, as,  for  instance,  the  United  States  30.89, 
New  Zealand  9.63,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia 1.63,  and  Newfoundland  1.47.  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  had  a  density  of  42.91  per  square 
mile;  Nova  Scotia,  22.08;  New  Brunswick, 
12.61;  Ontario,  9.67;  Manitoba,  6.18;  Quebec, 
5.69  (figures  for  the  last  three  provinces  are 
upon  the  basis  of  area  as  before  the  changes  of 
1912);  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, each  less  than  2  per  square  mile. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  Dominion,  there  is 
a  marked  trend  of  population  from  country  to 
town.  The  following  table  shows  rural  and 
urban  population  in  1911,  with  increase  and  de- 
crease as  compared  with  1901 : 


Pop.  1911 
Sural        Urban 

Alberto     282,726      141,987 

Br.    Columbia.     188,786      208,684 


/ner.  or  door. 

Bwal      Utimt 

180,827      121,814 

100,818       118,505 
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Pop 

.1821 

Iner. 

or  deer. 

Rmat 

Vrbcm 

Rural 

Urban 

lUnitoba 

366,249 

300.865 

70.511 

129,893 

Mew  Brunaw'k 

:    252.842 

99,647 

—1,498 

22,202 

Not*   Scotia    . 

806,210 

186,128 

— 28,981 

66,746 

Pr.    Edw.    Id. 

78,758 

14,970 

—9,646 

16 

Qaebee    

1,082,618 

970,614 

89,961 

814,883 

Ontario    

1,194,785 

1,828,489 

—62,184 

892,511 

Saskatchewan 

861,067 

131,365 

287,388 

118,816 

Yukon  Ter.   . . 

4,647 

3,865 

—18,480 

—5,277 

Northw't  Tera 

18,481 
8,935,679 

—1,648 
576,163 

Canada    . . . 

8,280.965 

1,369,165 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  fore- 
goinK  table,  the  urban  population  includes  the 
mhabitanta  of  places  who,  in  some  classifica- 
tions, would  have  been  placed  in  the  rural  list. 
The  urban  total  incluaes,  to  the  number  of 
90,284,  inhabitants  of  places  with  a  population 
less  than  500;  180,784  dwelling  in  towns  with  a 
population  between  500  and  lOOO;  429,563  in 
towns  between  1000  and  3000;  and  226,212  in 
towns  between  3000  and  6000.  At  the  1911  cen- 
sus, Montreal  had  14.34  per  cent  of  the  urban, 
and  0.53  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country;  Toronto,  11.48  and  5.22;  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver,  7.21  and  3.28;  Ottawa,  Hamilton, 
and  Quebec,  7.56  and  3.44;  6  places  with  be- 
tween 26,000  and  60,000  inhabitants,  7.36  and 
3.34;  13  between  15,000  and  26,000,  7.24  and 
3.30;  18  between  10,000  and  15,000,  6.74  and 
3.07 ;  46  between  5000  and  10,000,  9.86  and  4.48 ; 
60  between  3000  and  5000,  6.89  and  3.14;  251 
between  1000  and  3000,  13.09  and  6.97;  247  be- 
tween 600  and  1000,  6.61  and  2.61;  under  600, 
2.75  and  1.26.  Of  the  total  population,  46.63 
per  cent  was  urban.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion of  the  Dominion,  March  31,  1914,  was 
8,075,000. 

Education.  Education  is  under  the  control 
of  the  provincial  governments,  the  cost  being 
met  by  local  taxation,  aided  by  grants  from  the 
several  provincial  governments.  Primary  in- 
struction is  free  and,  except  in  Quebec  and  Mani- 
toba, compulsory.  Of  the  total  population  (6,- 
319,160  persons  of  five  years  of  age  and  over, 
census  of  June  1,  1911),  6,622,844  (88.98  per 
cent)  could  read  and  write,  32,863  (0.52  per 
cent)  could  read  only,  and  663,453  (10.50  per 
cent)  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  1901  the 
percentage  of  illiterate  was  14.38.  In  the  table 
below  will  be  found  the  total  public,  high,  and 
superior  schools  by  provinces,  the  number  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  total  provincial 
expenditure,  together  with  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  according  to  the  census  of  June  1, 
1011. 


«o. 

Alb«rta  '     1,601 

Br.  Columbia*  674 
Manitoba*  ...2.227 
New  Brnna'k  *  1,907 
Nova  Scotia '.2,680 
Ontario'  ....6,716 
Prince  Edw.  I.«    478 

Quebec*    6.896 

Saskatch'n>     .2,1124 


Teaeherf  Pupils 
8,064  71,044 
1,377  49,968 
2,774  76,247 
2,031  69,586 
2,861  106,028 

12,586  522,418 
591      17,397 

18,288  397,060 
8,551     72,250 


Bxpend. 

85.387,668 

8,882,488 

4.000,671 

♦290,741 

1,891,100 

12,104,422 

181,177 

6.224,146 

3,989,036 


Per 

«ent 

13.73 

11.61 

13.81 

14.05 

10.84 

6.51 

7.61 

12.66 

18.70 


*  Oovernment  and  county  (and  expenditure  only. 
'Dec.    1911.     'June.    1912.     "July,    1912.     *June, 
1911.     'December,  1910. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Yukon  was 
13.58,  and  in  the  Northwest  Territories  69.25. 

British  Columbia.  The  schools  are  free  and 
unsectarian;  the  central  control  is  vested  in  a 


council  of  public  instruction.  Schools  are  es- 
tablished wherever  there  are  10  children  of 
school  age.  There  are  30  high  schools,  employ- 
ing 96  teachers. 

Uanitoba.  A  system  of  national  nonsec- 
tarian  schools  was  established  throughout  the 
province  by  an  act  of  1890,  which  provides  that 
all  public  schools  shall  be  free  schools,  and  that 
every  person  in  rural  municipalities  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  and  in  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years 
"shall  have  the  right  to  attend  some  school." 
Normal  schools  are  provided,  and  there  is  one 
university,  with  examining  and  degree-confer- 
ring powers  only.  The  aflinated  colleges  are  St. 
John's  (Episcopal),  St.  Boniface  (Roman  Cath- 
olic), Manitoba  (Presbyterian),  Wesley  (Wes- 
leyan),  and  the  Manitoba  Medical. 

Xew  BruiuiMck:  Education  is  free  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  20  years.  The  central  control 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  education,  the  local  man- 
agement being  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  trus- 
tees. There  are  universities  at  Fredericton, 
Sackville,  and  Memramcook. 

Nova  Scotia.  Education  is  compulsory  in 
towns  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years.  Lo- 
cal technical  schools  have  been  established  in 
all  the  large  industrial  centres,  with  a  central 
institution  (the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College) 
at  Halifax. 

Ontario.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory;  all  schools  are  required  to  employ 
only  certificated  teachers.  There  are  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  and  classical  institutions. 
There  is  a  provincial  nondenominational  uni- 
versity at  Toronto,  with  affiliated  colleges;  be- 
sides two  nondenominational  and  two  denomi- 
national colleges  with  university  powers.  The 
central  control  is  vested  in  a  minister  of  edu- 
cation, who  is  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabi- 
net. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  Primary  instruction 
is  free,  nonsectarian,  and  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  13  years.  There  is  one  higher 
college  amalgamated  with  the  normal  school, 
besides  a  Soman  Catholic  college  not  under 
government  control.  There  are  two  private  kin- 
dergartens, and  consolidated  schools  at  Hills- 
boro  and  Tryon. 

Quebec  The  central  control  is  vested  in  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  assisted  by 
a  council  of  44  members,  who  are  divided  into 
committees  for  the  separate  management  of 
Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools.  The 
schools  are  maintained  partly  by  local  taxation 
and  fees,  and  partly  by  grants  from  the  pro- 
vincial government.  There  are  normal,  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  and  classical  schools;  and 
three  universities — ^McGill  College  (Protestant) 
at  Montreal,  Bishop's  Colleo^e  (Protestant)  at 
Lennoxville,  and  Laval  University  (Roman 
Catholic),  at  Quebec. 

AoRicuLTUBE.  Agriculture  is  the  most  im- 
portant industry,  and  large  quantities  of  cereals 
are  raised  for  export.  The  total  area  estimated 
as  under  field  crops  in  the  Dominion  in  1013 
was  35,375,000  acres,  as  compared  with  35,675,- 
000  acres  in  1012.  The  total  value  of  the  output 
from  these  lands,  computed  at  average  local 
market  prices,  was  $5.')2.77 1,500,  as  compared 
with  $556„144,100  in  1012.  Wheat  was  grown 
upon  11,015,000  acres,  of  which  970,000  acres 
were  devoted  to  fall  wheat  with  an  output  of 
22,592,000    bushels    valued    at    $18,186,000;    as 
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compared  with  971,000  mertB  in  1012  prodiieing 
20,387,000  buBhelR  valued  at  $17,167,000.  Spring 
wiieat  was  planted  on  10,045,000  acres,  yielding 
200,125,000  bnahelB  valued  at  $138,277,000;  as 
compared  with  10,025,700  acres  in  1912,  yield- 
ing 203,772,000  bushels  valued  at  $121,933,000. 
Both  the  spring  wheat  and  oat  crops  of  1913 
are  the  hi^est  on  record  in  Canada,  spring 
wheat  as  regards  area,  yield,  and  value;  oats  as 
regards  area  and  yield.  In  the  table  below  are 
given  the  area  in  acres  devoted  to  main  crops  in 
1913,  the  yield  in  bushels,  and  the  value: 


Ct9P§ 

AerM 

Buthelt 

TaliM 

Wheat 

.11,015,000 

281,717,000 

$156,462,000 

OaM     

.10,434,000 

404,669,000 

128.894,000 

Barlej     

.    1,618,000 

48,810,000 

20,114,000 

Rye 

.       119,800 

2,800,000 

1,524,000 

PeM   

218,980 

8,951,800 

4,882.000 

Been*   

46,600 

800,900 

1,605,000 

Bnckwhest   . . 

.       880.700 

8,872,000 

6.820,000 

Mixed   rrain*- 

478,800 

16,792,000 

8,685.000 

Flaxseed 

.    1,652,000 

17.589.000 

17,084,000 

Com  •     

278,140 

16,772,600 

10.784,800 

478.500 

78,644,000 

88,418,000 

Tninipa.   etc.. 

186,400 

66,788,000 
Tone 

18,648,000 

Bar  and  elover  8,169,000 

10,859,000 

124,696,000 

808,650 

2,616,800 

12,506.000 

Snrar  beets   . 

17,000 

148,000 

906,000 

AUaUa    

98,580 

287,770 

2,819,200 

•  For  bnakinf. 

In  the  table  below  are  given  area  and  yield 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  in  the  three  north- 
west provinces  for  1912  and  1013.  In  1905  the 
total  area  tmder  wheat  in  these  provinces  was 
3,941,309  acres,  yielding  82,461,627  bushels; 
oats,  1,697,170  acres  and  68,810,856  bushels; 
barley,  370,850  acres  and  10,971,755  bushels. 


Ibnitoba: 
Acres    .. 

Buahels 

..1912 
1918 

.1912 
1918 

Wheat 

2,889,000 

2,804,000 

68,017,000 

63,881,000 

Oatt 

1,848,000 

1,398,000 

67,154,000 

66,750,000 

Barley 

481,000 

498,000 

16,826,000 

14.806,000 

Saskatchewan : 

Acres     ...1912  6,582,000 

1913  5,720,000 

Bnabela     .1912  106,960,000 

1913  121,659,000 
Alberta: 

Acres     . . .  1912  1,590,000 

1918  1,612,000 

BushelB     .  1912  84,808,000 

1918  84,872,000 
Total  Northwest  Frova.: 

Acres     ...1912  10,011,000 

1918  1-0,136,000 

Boahehi     .1912  204,280,000 

1918  209,262,000 


2,666,000         292,000 

2,755.000         882,000 

117,687,000     9,695,000 

114,112,000   10,421,000 

1,461,000  187,000 

1,689,000  197,000 

67,680,000  6,170,000 

71,642,000  6,884,000 

6,365,000         960,000 

6,792.000     1,125,000 

242,821,000   81,600,000 

242,413,000   81,160,000 


The  total  live  stock  on  farms  in  1913  was  as 
follows:  2,866,008  horses  (2,132,489  in  1909), 
2,740,434  milch  cows  (2,849,305),  3,916,687 
other  cattle  (4,384,779),  2,128,531  sheep  (2,- 
705,390),  3,448,326  swine   (2,912,609). 

Daibtino.  Large  quantities  of  dairy  produce 
sre  exported.  The  total  butter  production  in 
1910  was  202,796,699  pounds  (valued  at  $45,- 
926,563),  as  compared  with  141,409,816  pounds 
in  1900.  The  increase  in  quantity  is  43.41  per 
cent.  The  total  cheese  production  in  1010  was 
201,267,466  pounds,  valued  at  $15,798,881.  The 
total  quantity  of  milk  produced  was  returned 
by  farmers  as  9,871,178,103  pounds.  There 
were,  in  1010,  3625  butter  and  cheese  factories; 
output  of  cheese,  199,904,205,  valued  at  $21,- 
687,124;  butter,  64,698,165  pounds,  $15,646,845. 


Home-made  btitter,  138,098,534  pounds,  valued 
at  $30,280,608;  cheese,  1,363,261  pounds,  $153,- 
036.  The  condensed  milk  factories  had  an  out- 
put valued  in  1010  at  $1,814,871. 

FoBESTs.  The  total  area  covered  by  timber 
is  estimated  by  the  forestry  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  at  between  five  and  six 
hundred  million  acres,  of  which  between  two 
and  three  hundred  million  acres  are  covered  by 
timber  of  commercial  size.  The  total  forest  re- 
serve has  grown  from  7,413,760  acres  in  1901  to 
162,833,955  acres  in  1914,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 107,997,613  acres  in  Quebec,  14,430,720  in 
Ontario,  2,474,240  in  British  Columbia  under 
provincial  control;  and  27,931,482  acres  of  land 
under  federal  jurisdiction  in  Manitoba  (2,606,- 
400  acres),  Saskatchewan  (6,195,706),  Alberta 
(16,711,776),  and  British  Columbia  (2,417,600). 
The  present  administration  of  the  forest  reserve 
provides  little  beyond  a  service,  by  appointment 
of  forest  rangers,  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  forest  fires,  the  enforcement  of  fire-pre- 
vention regulations,  and  the  provision  of  fire- 
fighting  appliances;  but  measures  for  more  sci- 
entific and  remunerative  management  are  in 
process  of  development. 

FiBH  AND  Gami:.  The  estimated  total  capital 
invested  in  the  fisheries  amounted  in  1012-13  to 
$24,388,459  ($20,932,904  in  1911-12),  of  which 
$20,442,714  was  invested  in  connection  with  the 
sea  fisheries,  and  $3,946,745  with  the  inland 
fisheries.  Value  of  vessels  and  boats  in  1912-13 
engaged  in  fishing,  $7,744,038;  value  of  fishing 
gear,  canneries,  fish-houses,  and  other  fixtures, 
$16,644,421.  Persons  engaged  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, 88,408,  of  whom  23,237  were  employed 
on  shore  in  canneries,. etc.  Total  value  in  1912- 
13  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  fish  products,  and  marine 
animals  taken  in  both  sea  and  inland  fisheries, 
$33,389,464,  a  decrease  of  $1,278,408  as  com- 
pared with  1911-12  ($34,667,872).  Of  the  total 
amount  in  1912-13,  the  products  of  the  sea 
fisheries  were  valued  at  $29,316,772,  of  the  in- 
land fisheries  at  $4,073,692.  The  value  of  the 
total  fisheries  products  in  1912-13  by  provinces 
was  as  follows:  British  Columbia,  $14,455,488 
($13,677,126  in  1911-12);  Nova  Scotia,  $7,384,- 
056  ($0,367,650  in  1911-12) ;  New  Brunswick, 
$4,264,054  ($4,886,167);  Ontario,  $2,842,878 
($2,205,436)  ;  Quebec,  $1,988,241  ($1,868,136)  ; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,379,906  ($1,196,396)  ; 
Manitoba,  $800,149  ($1,113,486);  Saskatche- 
wan, $111,839  ($139,436);  Alberta,  $61,616 
($102,326);   Yukon,  $111,239   ($111,825). 

The  value  of  the  skins  and  furs  of  wild  ani- 
mals killed  during  the  year  1910  was  $1,927,560 
($899,645  in  1901)  ;  of  which  $445,320  was  for 
assorted  furs,  $266,213  for  muskrats,  $221,583 
for  martens,  and  $221,600  for  minks. 

HomSTEADS.  Ordinary  homestead  entries  for 
lands  of  the  Dominion  government  during  the 
calendar  year  1913  totaled  31,499  (35,538  in 
1912).  Of  this  number  2998  entries  were  made 
in  Manitoba,  14,524  in  Saskatchewan,  12,122  in 
Alberta,  and  1855  in  British  Columbia.  Pre- 
emptions under  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  in 
1913  numbered  6483 — 4711  in  Saskatchewan  and 
1772  in  Alberta.  Purchased  homesteads,  783 — 
634  in  Saskatchewan  and  262  in  Alberta. 

MiNiKo.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts in  the  caloidar  year  1013  was  $144,031,047 
(preliminary  report  of  the  Department  of 
Mines),  as  compared  with  the  final  revised  total 
of  $135,048,296  for   1912.    This  is  an  increase 
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of  6.65  per  cent.  Labor  strikes  in  VancouTer 
Island  affected  the  coal  output.  The  total  out- 
put of  metals  was  valued  at  166,127,821,  or  45.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  value,  and  of  nonmetallio 
products  at  $77,903,226,  or  54.1  per  cent.  In 
the  table  below  is  shown  the  value  of  the  min- 
eral output  by  provinces  for  two  years,  with  per- 
centage of  totals: 


181t 

19  tS 

$ 

P.e. 

9 

P.t. 

Ontario     ..   61.985,876 

88.50 

58,697.602 

40.75 

Br.Oolnmbia  80,076,685 

22.27 

28,529,081 

19.81 

Nova  Scotia  18,922,238 

14.01 

19,805,545 

18.40 

Alberta    ...    12,073,589 

8.94 

18,844,622 

9.61 

Quebec    ...    11.656,998 

8.62 

18,803,649 

9.24 

Taken     . . .      6,983,242 

4.39 

6,190,224 

4.80 

Manitoba    .     2,468,074 

1.83 

2,211,169 

1.64 

New  Brun>.         771,004 

0.57 

1,049,932 

0.78 

Saakatcli.    .      1,165,642 

0.86 

899,288 
144,081,047 

0.62 

Total     . .  185,048,296 

100.00 

100.00 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  separate  arti- 
cles produced  in  1012  and  1913  are  shown  in 
the  table  below: 


JTo. 

F.   E.   laland    442 

Nova    Scotia     1,480 

New  Bmnswiek  ..  1,168 

Qiubee     8,584 

OnUrio    8,001 

Manitoba     489 

Saskatchewan    ....  178 

AlberU     390 

Br.    OohunUa    . . .  S61 

Canada    19,218 


OapUul 

2,013,865 

7a,6a6,841 

88,136,019 

828,946,935 

696,894,808 

47,941,540 

7,019.951 

29,618,846 

138,027,581 


8,186,470 

62,706,184 

86,423,802 

860,901,666 

570,810,326 

68,678,809 

6,882,182 

18,788.825 

86,204,286 


1,247,688,609  1,165,075,639 


Enfi^ged  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products 
were  6885  establishments,  with  $133,044,523  cap- 
ital invested,  52,730  employees  on  wages,  $175,- 
453,460  cost  of  raw  materials,  $245,660,321 
value  of  output;  timber  and  lumber  industries, 
4999  establishments,  $259,889,715  capital,  110,- 
059  employees,  $94,052,429  cost  of  materials, 
$184,630,376  value  of  output;  textiles,  1444  es- 
tablishments, $108,787,407  capital,  72,672  em- 
ployees, $72,128,436  cost  of  materials,  $13S,- 
902,441  value  of  output;  iron  and  steel  works, 
824  establishments,  $123,561,319  capital,  48,558 
employees,  $52,462,103  cost  of  materials,  $113,- 


*  9 

Copper  a 77.882,127  13,718,548 

Gold  6   611,886  13,648,794 

Pi(  Iron  e    86,866  450,886 

Lead  a    86,768.476  1,597,554 

Nickel  a     44,841,642  13,452,463 

Silver  b   81,956,660  19,440,165 

Total  metals 81,172,758 

Asbeatoa  e     186,801  8,187,279 

Coal  e    14,612,829  86,019,044 

Oypaum  e    678,458  1,324,620 

Natnral   gas  d    16,286.808  2,862,700 

Petroleum  e     248,886  845,050 

Salt  e     95,068  459,583 

Cement « 7,182.782  9,106,656 

Clay  products    10,675.869 

Lime/     8,476,889  1,844,849 

Stone    4,726,171 

Misodlaneous 8,978,828 

Total    non-metals    78,875,548 

Qrand   Total    185,048,296 

*  Quantities    as    follows :    a  =  lbs. ;    6  =  as. ;    e  =  tons ;   d  =  m.  feet ;    a  : 


1823 

$ 

76,075,882  11,768,440 

784,525  16,216,181 

73,508  996.409 

87,662,708  1,754.705 

49,676,772  14.903.082 

81,750,618  18.984,012 

66.127,821 

161,086  8,849,925 

15,115,089  86,250,811 

639,698  1,477,589 

20,845,763  8,338,814 

228,080  406,489 

100,791  481,380 

8.658.923  11,227,284 

9.678.067 

7,671,881  1,605,812 

5,199,204 

4,884,001 

77,908,226 

144,081,047 

:  barrels ;   /  =  bnshela. 


The  pig  iron  quoted  above  is  derived  from 
Canadian  ore.  In  addition,  pig  iron  was  pro- 
duced from  imported  ores  as  follows:  978,232 
tons  valued  at  $14,100,113  in  1912,  and  1,055,469 
tons  valued  at  $15,543,683  in  1913. 

Manufactures.  A  comparison  of  the  returns 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  for  1906  and 
1910  showed  increase  of  capital  in  5  years  of 
47.36  per  cent,  of  employees  on  salaries  20.77,  of 
salaries  42.49,  of  employees  on  wages  32.32,  of 
wages  46.77,  and  of  products  62.31.  The  re- 
turns for  the  5  years  from  1900  to  1905  showed 
increase  of  capital  of  89.43,  of  employees  on 
salaries  18.91  per  cent,  of  salaries  29.77,  of  em- 
ployees on  wages  15.41,  of  wages  50.02,  and  of 
products  40.32.  The  number  of  establishments 
in  1910  was  19,218;  capital  invested,  $1,247,- 
583,609;  employees  on  salaries,  44,077;  salaries, 
$43,779,715;  employees  on  wages,  471,126; 
wages,  $197,228,701 ;  value  of  raw  and  partly 
manufactured  materials,  $601,509,018;  value  of 
output,  $1,165,975,639.  In  the  table  below  are 
shown  number  of  establishments,  amount  of  in- 
vested capital,  and  value  of  total  production  by 
provinces  for  the  year  1910: 


640,610  value  of  output ;  metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts other  than  steel,  341  establishments,  $67,- 
133,640  capital,  17,502  employees,  $33,609,447 
cost  of  materials,  $73,241,796  value  of  output; 
vehicles  for  land  transportation,  466  establish- 
ments, $49,397,096  capital,  35,778  employees. 
$34,620,164  cost  of  materials,  and  $69,712,114 
value  of  output;  leather  and  its  finished  prod- 
ucts, 399  establishments,  $48,788,802  capital, 
22,742  employees,  $34,394,189  cost  of  materials, 
$62,860,412  value  of  products. 

CoMMEBCE.  In  the  table  below  are  shown 
total  imports  of  merchandise  dutiable  (D)  and 
free  (F),  coin  and  bullion,  and  total  general; 
imports  entered  for  consumption  dutiable  and 
free,  coin  and  bullion,  and  total  special;  also 
exports  of  Canadian  and  foreign  produce,  coin 
and  bullion,  and  total  exports,  for  three  suc- 
cessive years: 

JmporU  181t  191S  1914 

Mdse.  D 8343,870,083  $458,686,187  $425,824,676 

Mdse.  F 189,916,581     280.618.228     210.186.916 

CAB 26,088,881         5,427.979       16,286.805 

Total  cen'1. 8659,820,544  $692,082,892  $650,746,797 
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ImpvrU                 lUt  ins  1914 

MdM.  D $886,804,060  $441,606,886  $410,268,744 

lldML   F 186,144,240  228,482,181  808.198,400 

CAB 26,088,881  6,427,979  15,285,806 

n.    «pMlal.«547,482.190  1676,617,046  8688,602,449 

Bxptrtt  1919  191S  1»I4 

Hd*e.  0.  prod.829S,228.867  $866,754,600  $431,688,489 
Hdw.  F.  prod.  17,492,294  21,818,755  28,848,786 
CAB 7,601,099       16,168,702       28,660,704 

Total     ezpi.$315,317,260  $398,282,067  $478,097,028 

Total  duties  collected  on  imports  for  home 
consumption,  1911,  $73,312,368;  1912,  $87,576,- 
037;  1913,  $115,063,688;  1914,  $107,180,578.  In 
the  table  below  will  be  found  exports  of  Cana- 
dian produce  by  great  classes  for  three  succes- 
sive years: 


lliniiiK 
Fiiherias  prods. 
Forect  prods. . . . 
Animal  prods. . . 
Agrienlt'l  prods. 
Manfd.  prods.  . 
MisecUsneous    . . 


1919 
.  41,824,616 
16,704,678 
.  40,892,674 
.  48,210,654 
,107,148,876 
.  86,886.284 
111,676 


1919 
67,442,646 
16,886,721 
43,256,060 
44,784,698 
160,146,661 
48,692,708 
97,811 


1924 
69,089,064 
20,688,560 
42,792,187 
58,849,119 
198,220,029 
67,448,463 
121,088 


Tout  ezpt.   ...296,228,867  855,764,600  481,688,489 

The  principal  imports  for  consumption  in 
1914  were  as  follows,  values  in  thousands  of 
dollars:  Live  animals,  2S1S;  books,  maps, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc.,  6754;  breadstuffs, 
B426;  carriages,  automobiles,  bicycles,  etc,  20,- 
098;  conent,  362;  coal,  coke,  etc.,  49,036;  cot- 
ton and  its  manufactures,  37,601 ;  drugs,  dyes, 
chemicals,  and  medicines,  14,638;  earthenware 
and  chinaware,  3,131,305;  electrical  apparatus, 
8924;  fancy  ^oods,  4879;  fish,  2173;  flax,  hemp, 
jute  and  their  manufactures,  8983;  fruits.  17,- 
233;  furs  and  their  manufactures,  3764;  glass 
and  its  manufactures,  5075;  gutta-percha,  India 
rubber  and  their  manufactures,  8994 ;  hats,  caps, 
bonnets,  etc,  6462;  leather  and  its  manufac- 
tures, 8464;  total  metals  and  minerals  and  their 
manufactures,  154,283;  brass  and  its  manufac- 
tures, 4415;  copper  and  its  manufactures,  6581; 
iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures,  119,221; 
tin  and  its  manufactures,  6368;  oils,  17,095; 
paints  and  colors,  2161;  paper  and  its  manu- 
factures, 8043;  provisions,  10,813;  seeds,  1671; 
settlers'  effects,  14,348;  silk  and  its  manufac- 
tures, 9689;  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  17,049;  tea, 
6650;  tobacco,  6899;  wood  and  its  manufac- 
tures, 24,676;  wool  and  its  manufactutes,  31,438. 

The  leading  exports  of  Canadian  produce  are 
cereals  and  cereal  products.  In  the  table  below 
are  shown  for  three  years  quantities  and  values 
of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  oats,  and  the  total  of  all 
grains,  including  other  than  wheat  and  oats: 


Wlieat,  bn 

Wbest,  $   

Osts,  bn 

Oau.    $    

All  grains,  bn.  . 
All  grains,  $  . . . 
Wheat,  It.  bbls.. 
Wheat,  fl.   $    ... 


1919 
.64,466,286 
.03.690,568 
.  8,880,676 
.  8,819,642 
.76,000.661 
.68,427,982 
.  8,788,886 
.16,084,064 


1918 

98,166,009 

88,608,780 

10,478,664 

6,067,950 

110,571,807 

97,941,844 

4,478,048 

19,970,689 


1914 

120,426,679 

117,719,217 

84,996,664 

13,379,849 

168,929,380 

188,129,261 

4,882,188 

20,581,079 


Besides  cereals,  important  domestic  exports 
for  the  years  1913  and  1914,  in  thousands  of 
dollars,  were  as  follows:  Planks  and  boards, 
20.839  and  19,514;  deals.  1387  and  1409;  wood 
blocks  for  pulp,  6806  and  7389;  square  timber. 


IqMTtt 

1919 

1914 

167,110 

300,450 

177,982 

322.828 

8.666 

8.811 

8,403 

4,484 

6,387 

6,998 

4,809 

4,880 

4,728 

4,770 

4,862 

4,036 

1363  and  536;  ehingles,  1400  and  1776;  ailTer, 
20,202  and  20,972;  gold,  11,227  and  13,327; 
copper,  9912  and  9490;  coal,  6555  and  3704;  as- 
bestos, 2487  and  2892;  dry  salted  codfish,  4302 
and  4565;  canned  salmon,  3484  and  6631; 
canned  lobsters,  3049  and  2984;  hides  and  skins 
other  than  fur,  7276  and  9263;  furs,  6166  and 
5569;  bacon  and  hams,  6674  and  4033;  cheese, 
20,697  and  18,869  (the  greatest  export  of  cheese 
was  in  1903,  $24,712,943)  ;  hay,  3960  and  1786; 
agricultural  implements,  6123  and  7220;  wood 
pulp,  5510  and  6365;  fresh  apples,  4048  and 
3465. 

In  the  table  below  is  shown  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  origin  and  destination  with  the  total  im- 
ports and  exports  in  thousands  of  dollars: 


Imports 

1919  1914 

United    States    .  .441,148  410,786 

United   Kingdom.  138.749  182,071 

France    15,880  14,277 

OermanT     14,215  14,686 

Br.  W.  Indies  . .   10,678  11,504 

Belgium    4,020  4,490 

Neirfoandland    . .      2,057  1,841 

South  America  . .   10,629  9,020 


Shifpino.  Shipping  entered  and  cleared,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coasting  trade,  in  fiscal  years: 

Enttrtd  CUmrtd 

YtutU  Xtnt  Tssssls  Tom 

Stthffolitf 

1904    14,986       8,148,856  16,069  7,683,849 

1909    16,140     10,364,187  16,042  9,601,680 

1018    18,087     18,676,198  17,679  13,686,906 

1014    18,830     14,982,898  17,696  14,586,098 

On  Inland  Watert 

1004    21.110       8,122,880     30,516       7,363,661 

1909    21.774     10,626,876     21,768     10,808,851 

1913    80,814     16,147,108     80,754     16.471,682 

1914    28,816     16,306,300     29,166     16,144,707 

CoMiTDRiCATiONS.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  operation  June  30,  1913,  was  29,304.  In  1880 
there  were  in  operation  .7194  miles;  in  1890,  13,- 
161;  in  1900,  17,667;  in  1910,  24,731;  in  1912, 
26,727.  For  the  fiscal  years  1912  and  1913,  re- 
spectively, the  gross  eaminos  were  $219,403,763 
and  $256,702,703  (from  freight,  $149,961,140 
and  $177,089,373;  from  passenger  traffic,  $65,- 
048,187  and  $74,431,994) ;  operating  expenses, 
$160,726,540  and  $182,011,690;  net  earnings, 
$68,677,213  and  $74,691,013;  freight  carried, 
89,444,331  and  106,992,710  tons;  passengers  car- 
ried, 41,124,181  and  46,230,766. 

During  tlie  fiscal  year  1913,  there  were  added 
to  the  capital  liability  of  railways  $100,483,633, 
including  stocks,  $47,882,910,  and  funded  debt, 
$62,600,723.  These  additions  would  have 
brought  the  capital  liability  to  $1,689,421,159; 
but  during  the  year  1912-13  a  reconstruction  of 
the  capital  statement  of  railways  was  completed 
with  the  result  that  from  stocks  were  eliminated 
$63,025,745  and  from  funded  debt  $94,664,722, 
while  a  sum  of  $163,257,224  was  placed  in  a  new 
class  as  consolidated  debenture  stock.  Thus  the 
revised  total  of  the  capital  liability  June  30, 
1913,  stood  at  $1,531,830,692. 

The  increase  in  Canadian  railway  mileage  for 
the  fiscal  year  1913  was  2577,  as  compared  with 
1327  in  1912,  699  in  1911,  and  627  in  1910. 
Part  of  the  increment  for  1913  is  accounted  for 
by  the  bringing  into  the  report  of  1306  miles 
of   the   Grand    Trunk    Pacific    Railway,    which 
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Utli«rto,  although  in  operation,  were  officially 
regarded  as  under  conBtruction. 

On  June  30,  1913,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way had  a  mileage  leased  and  owned  of  11,- 
608,  aB  well  as  970  miles  of  double  track;  the 
Grand  Trimk  Railway,  6049  miles,  with  707 
miles  of  double  track.  On  the  eastern  division 
of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway,  under 
construction  1^  the  Dominion  government  from 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  to  Winnipeg,  Man.,  a  distance 
of  1805  miles,  90  miles  of  main-line  track  were 
laid  during  the  season  ended  Nov.  30,  1913,  and 
the  total  mileage  of  main-line  track  laid  to  this 
date  was  1822,  including  double  track.  The 
western  section  of  the  National  Transcontinen- 
tal, from  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  is- 
under  construction  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  The  track  was  connected  on 
the  last  section  between  East  and  West  at  mile 
1371  west  of  Winnipeg  on  April  7,  1914,  so  that 
construction  trains  were  enabled  to  pass  over  the 
entire  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Prmce  Rupert. 
In  the  summer  of  1914,  regular  train  service  was 
in  operation  between  Winnipeg  and  Prince 
George,  B.  C,  a  distance  of  1279  miles,  and  also 
between  Prince  Rupert  and  Priestly,  B.  C,  337 
miles. 

In  September  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  an- 
nounced through  passenger  and  freight  service 
between  Fort  William  and  Prince  Rupert,  plac- 
ing the  latter  city  in  direct  communication  with 
eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  af- 
fording access  to  a  large  number  of  towns  in 
central  British  Columbia,  which  hitherto  had 
been  reached  only  by  stage  or  river  steamers. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  had  2196  miles  of 
main  line  in  operation.  During  1913,  1227  miles 
of  new  road  were  added  to  the  Canadian  North- 
em  Railway.  Progress  on  the  Canadian  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  in  British  Columbia  con- 
tinued actively  during  the  year,  so  that  at  its 
close  it  was  anticipated  that  the  last  spike 
would  be  driven  some  time  in  1916.  Nearly  all 
of  the  important  bridges  had  been  completed  on 
October  1,  but  there  remained  a  few  canyons 
still  to  be  crossed  and  some  gradings  in  the 
gap.  The  tracklaying  gangs  working  east  from 
Vancouver  had  advanced  from  a  point  123  miles 
north  of  the  Kamploops  on  October  1,  while  the 
westbound  gangs  had  carried  the  rail-head  48 
miles  west  of  Yellowhead  Pass,  so  that  an  86- 
mile  gap  remained  to  be  completed  on  October  1. 
The  main  line  within  the  borders  of  British  Co- 
lumbia had  a  total  of  about  60  bridges  and 
trestles,  ten  of  which  were  structures  of  consid- 
erable importance,  while  nine  were  viaducts  or 
shorter  span  steel  bridges.  The  mileage  oper- 
ated by  the  Intercolonial  Railways  is  1489.  On 
the  new  line  from  Le  Pas,  Man.,  to  Hudson  Bay, 
under  construction  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, 82  miles  of  track  were  laid  by  the  end  of 
1913,  and  130  miles  were  graded  for  track- 
la^ng.  During  the  year  1914  there  were  1978 
miles  of  first  track  and  162  miles  of  second 
track  completed  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as 
compared  with  3013  miles  of  new  first  track 
and  363  miles  of  second  track  in  1913.  Of  this 
amount  of  new  construction  in  1914  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  built  620  miles  of  new  line,  and  the 
Canadian  Northern  and  its  subsidiaries  built  616 
miles,  while  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  built  249 
miles.  Nearly  all  of  this  new  mileage  was  in 
Western  Canada,  and  the  construction  of  second 
track  was  confined  entirely  to  the  Canadian  Pa- 


cific. At  the  end  of  1914,  466  miles  of  new  first 
track  was  under  conBtruct:on  in  Canada;  also 
2127  miles  additional  was  surveyed,  and  80 
miles  projected. 

On  October  26  it  was  announced  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  British  Columbia  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  government  $6,000,000 
would  be  loaned  to  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
Railway  on  the  security  of  its  bonds.  This 
amount  was  to  aid  in  tiding  over  the  financial 
crisis,  and  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
construction  work,  which  at  that  time  was  being 
participated  in  by  some  6000  men  on  the  com- 
pany's payroll  in  British  Columbia.  Witii  this 
loan  the  construction  was  not  only  continued 
but  was  carried  on  so  strenuously  that  records 
for  rapid  progress  were  made.  The  completed 
line  had  been  ballasted  from  tidewater  at 
Squamish  to  Pemberton  Meadows  on  the  Lillooet 
River,  a  distance  of  about  76  miles,  and  it  was 
prop<wed  at  once  to  establish  a  combination 
freight  and  passenger  service  to  accommodate 
settlers.     See  tielow  paragraphs  on  Hittory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mileage  of  Ca- 
nadian railways  by  provinces,  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
years: 

2808  1911  i9ia  1»1» 

OnUrio 7,928  8,882  8,548  9,000 

Quebec    8,574  8,882  8,888  8,986 

Manitoba     8,111  8,4B«  8,520  8,998 

Saakatchewui     8,081  8,121  8,754  4,851 

AlberU     1,828  1,494  1,897  2,812 

Br.  Colnmblk 1,788  1,842  1,855  1,951 

New  BrnnaTick 1,509  1,548  1,545  1,545 

NoTa    Scotia     1,844  1,854  1,867  1,860 

Prince    Edward    IiUnd. .      267  269  269  279 

Tnkon     91  102  108  102 

Id   United   Statea 285 

Total     32,966  26,400  26,727  89,804 

The  telegraph  systems  include  lines  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Dominion  (pvernment  and 
lines  owned  and  operated  by  railway  and  tele- 
graph chartered  companies.  The  government 
service,  March  31,  1913,  had  9729  miles  of  lines 
(including  277  knots,  reckoned  as  miles,  of  sub- 
marine cables)  ;  offices,  682.  The  ten  companies 
reporting  in  1913  had  36,604  miles  of  lines,  with 
176,124  miles  of  wire,  and  3331  offices.  There 
are  many  coastal  radiotelegraphic  stations.  In 
1913,  there  were  463,671  telephones  in  use,  with 
1,092,587  miles  of  wire.  Post  offices  in  1900, 
0627;  in  1912,  13,859;  in  1913,  14,178. 

FiNANCix  The  system  of  public  finance  in- 
cludes a  consolidated  fund  and  miscellaneous 
accoimts.  To  the  consolidated  fund  are  paid  in 
the  revenues  and  out  of  it  are  paid  the  expendi- 
tures properly  relating  to  the  fiscal  year.  The 
miscellaneous  accounts  comprehend  loans,  debt 
redemption,  railway  administration,  capiUil  ex- 
penditure on  public  works,  etc.  For  fiscal  years 
ended  March  31  (except  1003,  which  ended  June 
30),  the  expenditure  and  the  revenue  of  the 
Dominion  government  are  shown  below,  in  dol- 
lars. The  several  items  are  indicated  as  fol- 
lows: a  expenditure  chargeable  to  consolidated 
fnnd;  h  exp«nditure  chargeable  to  capital;  o 
railway  subsidies;  d  other  charges;  e  total  dis- 
bursements; /  revenue  on  account  of  consoli- 
dated fund;  g  other  revenues;  h  total  revenue; 
t  diff'erence  between  receipts  and  disbursements; 
j  sinking  funds;  k  net  difference  between  re- 
ceipts and  digbursementg,  that  is,  net  excess  of 
receipts  (except  in  1909,  when  there  was  a  net 
excess  of  expenditure). 
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IM*  1808  l»t»  i»t$ 

t     V51,6ttl,S0S  $84,084,832  908,161,441  $112,060,587 

b         7,052,725  48,598.187  80,980,576  27,806,046 

c         1.468,283  1,785.887  859.400  4.085,507 

d         1.538.788  4,098,888  7.181.665  866.788 

•       61.746,679  188,441,634  187,148,088     144,456,878 

t       66.087.069     86,008.404  186,108,317     168,680.908 
C         8.811,015  456,176 524 

k       69.348.084     86,549,580  186,108,817     168,600,487 

i  7,601.518     47,001,944       1,088,865       84,888,649 

j         8,680.588        1,088.585       1,156,466         1.884,886 

k     •10,888,100  t46,979,419        *128,691     *25,617,984 
*  Mat  czean  of  nealpto.    t  Ntt  axeeu  of  azpandltora. 

Ordinsiy  revenue  and  expenditure,  that  is,  re- 
ceipts and  diBbursements  on  account  of  consoli- 
dated fund,  have  been  as  follows  for  fiscal  years: 

Bie€tptt 

1»1»  2818                2814 

CutoBs    $  85,051,872  9111,764,699  8104,691,888 

EiciM     10,861,668  81,447,445       81,453,087 

Pom  oOe*    . .      10,498,894  13,051,729        13,954,580 

BaihrkTS     ...      11,084,166  13,443,808       18,804,817 

MuedlanconB.      10,868,188       

Tout     $186,108,217  $168,689,908  $168,174,896 

Ditbwtnuntt 
I>«bt  ckarsM.    $12,706,860  $  18,089.406  $  13,858,619 

SmUoc  fundi       1.166,466         1,884,385  1,871,429 
Prorfaeiai  lab- 

udiM     10,381,045       18,211,800  11,380,469 

CItQ   (on....        4.774,678          6.109,469  6.607.795 

PabUe  work*.      10.844.487       18,468,506  19,007,518 

Dcfanu     7,680,600         0,114,688  11,161,899 

BcreniiB  eoUtfO' 

tion 88,366,780       88,006,301        

Other     88,060,641       38,675,859        

ToUl $98,161,441  $113,059,587  $187,884,478 

Suphia  .      87,846,777       66,680,866       85,789,938 

The  following  figures  relate  to  March  31, 
1913  and  1914:  "^tal  debt,  $483,232,655  and 
«544,391,3e9;  total  assets,  $168,930,930  and 
$208,394,519;  net  debt,  $314,301,626  and  $336,- 
996,850.  The  net  debt  increased  from  $152,461,- 
588  in  1880  to  $237,633,212  in  1890,  $265,403,807 
in  1900,  $336,268,646  in  1910.  Interest  paid  on 
debt  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  $12,893,605;  inter- 
est received  from  investment,  $1,064,541. 

Navy.  The  Kaval  Service  Department  was 
ntablished  in  1910.  A  programme  of  construc- 
tion was  introduced,  but  subsequently  aban- 
doned. Another  programme  was  introduced  in 
December,  1912,  in  a  bill  appropriating  $35,000,- 
000,  bnt  in  1913  the  bill  failed  of  enactment. 
The  only  ships  of  fighting  value  are  the  first- 
class  cruiser  Niohe  (11,000  tons)  and  the  sec- 
oDd-clasa  cruiser  Rainboio  (3000  tons).  There 
are  24  small  vessels,  8  of  which  are  for  fishing 
protection  duty,  3  are  used  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
2  are  ice-breakers,  4  are  detailed  for  lighthouse 
doty,  and  the  remainder  are  used  in  the  revenue 
snd  surveying  services.  See  below,  under  Hit- 
tory. 

AuiT.  While  every  citizen  of  Canada  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  60  is  liable  for  serv- 
ice in  the  militia  under  the  Canadian  Militia 
Act  of  1904,  yet  compulsory  service  up  to  1914 
was  unnecessary,  and  cadet  and  volunteer  train- 
ing sufficed.  There  was  a  small  permanent  force, 
aMnt  3600,  largely  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
snd  a  volunteer  force  of  about  76,000,  with  an- 
nual periods  of  training.    On  the  outbreak  of 


the  war  a  large  number  of  volunteer  organiza- 
tions were  mobilized  in  various  camps  of  in- 
struction, new  recruits  were  enlisted,  and  early 
in  the  autumn  the  regiments,  convoyed  by  bat- 
tlediips,  were  transported  to  England.  Natu- 
rally the  greatest  secrecy  attended  these  oper- 
ations and  few  details  were  forthcoming  during 
Ihe  year.     See  below,  under  History. 

GoTBBNHBNT.  The  executive  authority  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  by  an  appointed  governor-general 
acting  through  a  privy  council,  or  responsible 
ministry.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
parliament  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Senate  consists  of  87 
members,  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor- 
general.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
221  in  number — are  elected  by  popular  vote  and 
hold  office  for  5  years  unless  the  Parliament  is 
sooner  dissolved.  The  governor-general  in  1914 
was  Prince  Arthur,  Ihike  of  Connaught  and 
Stratheam  (brother  of  Edward  VII),  who  as- 
sumed office  Oct.  31,  1911.  On  Oct  10,  1911,  the 
Liberal  ministry  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was 
succeeded  by  a  Conservative  ministry  imder  the 
premiership  of  R.  L.  Borden.  It  was  composed 
in  1914  as  follows:  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Laird 
Borden;  minister  of  trade  and  commerce.  Sir 
George  Eulas  Foster;  interior,  Dr.  William 
James  Roche  (from  Oct  29,  1912);  public 
works,  Robert  Rogers  (from  Oct.  29,  1912) ;  rail- 
ways and  canals,  Francis  Cochrane;  finance, 
William  Thomas  White;  postmaster-general, 
Louis  Philippe  Felletier;  minister  of  marine 
and  fisheries,  John  Douglas  Hazen  (also  minis- 
ter of  the  naval  service)  ;  justice,  Charles 
Joseph  Doherty;  militia  and  defense,  Samuel 
Hughes;  secretary  of  state,  Louis  Coderre  (from 
Oct.  29,  1912,  also  minister  of  mines  from  Feb. 
10,  1913) ;  minister  of  labor,  Thomas  Wilson 
Orothers;  inland  revenue,  Wilfrid  Bruno  Nan- 
tel;  customs,  John  Dow^y  Reid;  agriculture, 
Martin  Burrell;  ministers  without  portfolio, 
George  Halsey  Perley,  Albert  Edward  Elemp, 
and  James  Alexander  Lougheed;  soliciter-gen- 
eral  (not  in  the  cabinet),  Arthur  Meighen  (from 
June  26,  1913). 

Each  of  the  provinces  has  an  elected  legisla- 
ture, an  executive  (lieutenant-governor)  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general  and  acting 
through  a  responsiole  ministry. 

HiBTOBT 

Thb  Govebnob-Genebal.  Early  in  May,  1914, 
it  was  announced  that  Prince  Alexander  of 
Teck,  Queen  Mary's  younger  brother,  would  suc- 
ceed in  October  to  the  post  of  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Etominion  of  Can- 
ada, upon  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  term 
of  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
Stratheam,  who  assumed  office  Oct.  10,  1911. 
In  America,  as  well  as  in  the  far  distant  Aus- 
tralasian colonies  of  the  British  Crown,  this 
appointment  of  a  second  prince  of  the  royal 
family  as  Canadian  governor-general  gave  rise 
to  the  query  whether  the  office  was  to  be  filled 
henceforth  solely  by  persons  of  royal  birth,  and 
elevated  to  the  dignify  of  what  might  be  styled 
a  secondary  Briti&  throne.  In  Canada  the  ap- 
pointment was  interpreted  as  a  high  compliment, 
and  the  Montreal  Star  printed  the  forecast — 
which  sounds  somewhat  oddly  to  citizens  of  a 
republic — ^"it  goes  without  saying  that  he 
(Prince    Alexander)    will    continue    the    demo- 
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cratie  tradition  at  Rideau  Hall."  Prince  Alex- 
ander, however,  had  no  opportunity  to  continue 
or  to  abandon  the  democratic  tradition  at  Ri- 
deau Hall;  for  when  the  month  of  October  ar- 
riyed,  Canada,  along  with  the  whole  empire, 
waa  engaged  in  a  titanic  war,  and  on  account 
of  the  war  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  retained 
in  office. 

Navai.  Pouct.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
Canadian  politics  in  1013  had  been  the  wordy 
battle  wa^d  over  the  government's  proposal  to 
contribute  $36,000,000 — ^the  cost  of  three  super- 
dreadnoughts — ^to  the  Imperial  navy.  A  hos- 
tile Liberal  majority  in  the  Senate  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  had  defeated  the  project,  but 
only  temporarily;  and  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  Canadian  naval  policy 
remained  wavering  in  the  balances  of  party- 
politics.  While  public  opinion  continued  to  be 
agitated  on  the  subject,  the  premier  seemed  con- 
tent to  bide  his  time.  During  the  course  of  the 
debate  in  January  on  the  Address  in  Reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  he  intimated  that 
the  naval  question  would  not  be  reopened  until 
the  government  had  gained  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  atone  for  the 
Senate's  regrettable  decision  of  last  year.  "So 
far  as  the  permanoit  policy  of  naval  defense  is 
concerned,  I  gave  a  pledge  to  the  people  previ- 
ous to  tiie  last  general  election  that  it  should  be 
submitted  to  them  at  a  general  election  before 
it  should  be  imdertaken.  That  pledge  still 
holds  good."  His  quiet  confidence  was  only 
strengtEened  1^  an  incident  in  March  which 
caused  no  little  confusion  in  the  ranlcs  of  the 
Liberal  Opposition.  On  March  17  Mr.  Churchill 
in  a  speech  that  has  already  become  famous,  al- 
luded to  the  failure  of  Canada  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  imperial  naval  defense.  Immedi- 
ately the  Montreal  Star  came  out  with  the  sen- 
sational headline,  "Canada's  Shame,"  bitterly 
lamditing  that  Canada's  delinquency  had  given 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  occasion  to 
administer  such  a  public  rebuke,  and  conclud- 
ing: "The  whole  blame  for  this  biting  national 
humiliation  .  .  .  rests  upon  the  Liberal  major- 
ity in  the  Canadian  Senate,  which  killed  the 
only  naval  bill  that  could  possibly  have  passed 
last  session."  The  Liberal  party  was  thus  on 
the  one  hand  subjected  to  the  most  violent  re- 
proaches, while  on  the  other  hand  it  found  itself 
obliged  to  defend  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  pet  pol- 
icy of  creating  local  colonial  fleet  units  against 
the  new  policy  enunciated  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty of  concentrating  colonial  as  well  as  im- 
perial first-class  warships  where  they  would  do 
the  most  good — in  European  waters  watching 
the  dangerous  German  navy.  Rather  than  alter 
its  own  policy,  the  Liberal  press  of  Canada  now 
accused  Mr.  Churchill  of  inconsistency  and  vacil- 
lation. 

Refobhino  Pabuajient.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions. Sir  Robert  Borden  could  not  hope  to 
build  up  a  ministerial  majority  in  the  Senate 
except  by  waiting  for  Liberal  Senators  to  die 
off,  one  by  one,  and  appointing  Conservatives  to 
fill  their  places.  During  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  he  gained  four  seats  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  deaths  of  three  ( including  Sir  Greorge 
Ross,  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  Senate)  and  the 
withdrawal  of  one  Liberal  Senator.  But  this 
process  was  too  slow.  When  Parliament  was 
opened  in  January,  1014,  Sir  Robert  Borden  ex- 
plained his  plan  for  the  creation  of  9  new  sena- 


torial seats,  which  would  be  distributed,  2  to 
Manitoba,  2  to  Saskatchewan,  2  to  Alberta,  and 
3  to  British  Colunibia,  so  that  these  four  west- 
ern provinces  would  have  six  senators  apieoe, 
as  their  recent  growth  well  warranted.  Inciden- 
tally, the  nine  new  seats  might  be  filled  with 
Conservatives.  Parliament  was  therefore  asked 
to  consent  to  an  amendment  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  and  one  of  the  ministers 
was  sent  to  London  to  take  up  the  question  with 
the  Imperial  government.  Meanwhile  the  most 
diverse  opinions  were  ventilated  as  to  the  proper 
place,  constitution,  and  authority  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  possibility  of  abolishing  the  upper 
chamber. 

The  government  proposed  also  to  redistribute 
the  representation  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  Important  movements  of 
population  since  the  last  redistribution  (in 
1903)  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  from  221  to  234,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Quebec  remaining  fixed  at  65  mem- 
bers as  the  standard  for  determining  the  unit  of 
representation.  A  summary  of  the  changes  ia 
subjoined: 

Btftr*  Aft4r 

Alberta T  . . . .  InerMMd  Iqr  5 12 

Britiih    Columbia    T Increaied  by  6 18 

Manitoba    10  . . .  .Increated  i^  ^.  •  ■  .IS 

New    Brunswick 18. . .  .Decreaaed  by  2. . .  .11 

Nova  Scotia 18 ... .  Decreased  by  8 ....  16 

Ontario     86. . .  .Decreased  by  4 82 

Prince  Edward  Iilaad.   4 ....  Decreased  by  1....   8 

Qnebee     65 66 

Sasicatchewan     10  . . .  .Increased  by  6. 16 

Yukon    Territory    ....   1 X 

Total     821 Inoreaaadby  18. .  .284 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  whereas  the 
eastern  provinces  stood  to  lose  0  seats,  the  west- 
ern provinces  might  rejoice  in  a  gain  of  22. 
No  one  disputed  the  growth  of  the  West,  or  its 
importance  in  wealth  and  population,  which  had 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds;  but  the  citizens 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Mathieeon  (premier  of  Prince  Edward  Island), 
Mr.  Flemming  (premier  of  New  Brunswick), 
and  Mr.  Murray  (premier  of  Nova  Scotia),  did 
protest,  and  that  most  earnestly,  against  the 
diminution  of  their  own  representation.  Mr. 
Mathieson  even  produced  original  documents  to 
prove  that  by  the  terms  of  the  union  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  was  always  to  have  at  least  six 
members  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons. 

The  Tabiff  and  the  Bitdoet.  While  naval 
policy  and  parliamentary  reform  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  a  less  conspicuous  place  was 
found  for  the  perennially  interesting  subject  of 
the  tariff.  In  January  the  Manitoba  Legisla- 
ture unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  asking 
the  Dominion  government  to  remove  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  on  wheat,  thus  opening  the 
market  of  the  United  States  to  West-Canadian 
farmers.  Also  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  a 
demand  was  raised  for  the  removal  of  food- 
duties;  but  Mr.  White,  the  minister  of  finance, 
declared  that  abolishing  the  food-duties  would 
not  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  but  would  simply 
add  to  the  present  troubles  by  throwing  over 
fifty  thousand  men  out  of  work.  Consequently 
it  was  not  much  of  a  surprise  when  the  draft 
budget  for  1914-15,  presented  April  6,  entirely 
omitted  any  downward  revision  of  the  tariff. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  vain  offered  an  amend- 
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ment:  "that  wheat  and  wheat  produota  and  ag- 
ricultural implements  be  placed  on  the  free  ligt, 
and  that  steps  be  talcen  to  alleviate  the  high 
cost  of  living  by  a  considerate  removal  of  tu- 
ation";  but  his  amendment  was  straightway  de- 
feated by  a  clean  party  vote  of  88  to  46.  In 
explaining  the  budget,  Mr.  White  remarked  that 
although  the  past  fiscal  year  (1913-14)  had 
been  characterized  by  a  severe  financial  strin- 
geacj  and  a  fallintr-off  of  $6,000,000  in  the  Do- 
minion revenues,  ne  hoped  that  for  1914-16 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  $36,500,000  over 
the  ordinary  expenditures;  but  this  surplus 
would  all  be  consumed  in  special  expenditures, 
and  the  government  would  increase  its  debt  by 
$19,000,000,  which  amount  was  to  be  advanced 
to  aid  various  railways. 

GovsRNMENT  AjD  FOB  RAILWAYS.  In  order  to 
insure  the  rapid  development  of  her  enormous 
uncultivated  areas,  Canada  has  had  to  grant 
lavish  aids  and  subsidies  to  the  private  corpora- 
tions which  have  undertaken  to  build  her  rail- 
ways. The  administration  of  such  sums  has, 
however,  not  always  been  above  suspicion  of 
blame;  for  example,  a  commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  cost  of  the  National  Transcon- 
tinentu  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  reported  a  wastage  of  $40,000,000. 
Kevertheleae,  short  of  government  ownership, 
there  was  no  alternative  to  subsidizing  private 
enterprise,  however  wasteful  or  untrustworthy. 
When,  therefore,  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way appealed  to  the  government  for  a  loan  of 
$20,000,000  or  more,  it  was  expected  that  some 
assistance  would  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  en- 
abling the  company  to  complete  its  construction 
work,  although  a  different  form  of  assistance 
might  be  chosen.  Finally  the  sovemment  de- 
cided to  guarantee  a  bond  issue  for  the  railway 
to  the  amount  of  $46,000,000,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  insist  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
company.  The  capitalization  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  subsidiary  companies,  amounting 
to  $146,000,000,  was  reduced  to  $100,000,000  in 
a  new  merged  company,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment received  stock  to  the  par  value  of  $40,000,- 
000,  including  the  $7,000,000  stock  transferred 
to  the  government  last  year  when  a  subsidy  was 

f ranted  to  the  railway.  Sir  W.  Madcenzie  and 
ir  Donald  Mann  owned  the  remaining  $60,000,- 
000  of  the  capital  stock.  As  safeguards  in  con- 
sideration of  the  bond  guaranty,  the  govern- 
ment required  (1)  that  the  proceeds  of  the  bond 
issue  should  be  used  solely  for  the  completion 
of  the  Transcontinental  system,  and  (2)  that 
should  the  company  at  any  time  fail  to  meet  its 
obligations,  the  government  might  summarily 
dismiss  the  present  directors,  or  might  vest  the 
enterprise  in  a  new  corporation,  or  might  take 
over  the  road  directly  in  trust  for  the  people. 
These  proposals,  endorsed  by  the  Conservative 
and  condemned  by  the  Liberal  caucus,  were  vig- 
orously opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  lAurier,  who  declared  that  public 
funds  to  the  amount  of  $280,206,706  had  already 
been  advanced  to  the  Canadian  Northern,  and 
asserted  that  if  the  government  invested  so  much 
of  the  people's  money  in  the  enterprise,  the 
government  ought  not  to  be  in  the  position  of  a 
mere  minority  stockholder,  with  Sir  William 
Mackenzie  and  Sir  Donald  Mann  reaping  all  the 
profits,  but  should  assume  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Transcontinental  system.  After  an 
acrimonious  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 


the  demand  was  made  for  a  Parliamentary  in- 
vestigation of  tiie  Canadian  Northern,  on  May 
28  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  approv- 
ing the  government's  scheme,  and  a  bill  embody- 
ing the  same  was  finally  approved  by  the  Senate 
June  9 ;  whereupon  the  arrangement  was  effected 
with  the  Canadian  Northern,  July  16.  Another 
railway  enterprise  was  much  discussed  in  1014, 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  1600  miles 
long  in  the  region  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Moun- 
tain coal  deposits;  the  backers  of  the  scheme, 
among  whom  D.  A.  Thomas  (of  Cardiff,  Wales,) 
was  chief,  applied  for  a  charter  under  the  cor- 
porate name  of  the  "Pacific  Peace  River  and 
Athabasca  Co."  An  even  grander  project — to 
connect  Georgian  Bay  with  uie  St.  Lawrence  by 
canal — was  referred  to  a  commission.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  the  government  received  a  pe- 
tition begging  it  to  establish  a  transatlantic 
steamshipline  in  order  to  counteract  the  exac- 
tions of  the  North  'Atlantic  shipping  combine. 

SimDBT  Items.  The  government  brought  in  a 
bill  on  February  17  to  regulate  the  incorpora- 
tion of  trust  companies  and  to  require  the  audit- 
ing of  accounts  of  such  companies,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  detailed  returns  to  the  Finance  De- 
partment showing  all  investmoits.  A  parcels 
post  was  inaugurated  February  9,  with  rate- 
schedules  considerahly  lower  than  the  existing 
express  rates;  in  consideration  of  the  increased 
volume  of  postal  business,  the  railways  received 
an  increased  subsidy  of  about  $3,000,000  in  place 
of  $2,000,000  a  year.  With  regard  to  public 
lands  a  new  arrangement  was  proposed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  by  the  premiers  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta,  in  a  joint  letter  to  Sir 
Robert  Borden;  the  three  provincial  premiers 
proposed  that  the  Dominion  government  should 
surrender  to  the  provinces  its  control  over  pub- 
lic lands,  timber,  coal,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources, and  at  tiie  same  time  continue  to  pay 
the  cash  subsides  which  were  originally  granted 
to  the  provinces  in  lieu  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. The  question  was  debated  in  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  during  February,  at  whidi 
time  Sir  Robert  Borden  stated  that  he  could  not 
accede  to  the  demand  without  undertaking  a 
sweeping  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  finan- 
cial relations  between  the  Federal  government 
and  the  provinces. 

The  interestinE  question  whether  titles  of 
honor,  cmiferred  by  the  Crown,  are  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  democracy,  was  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February,  when  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  all  titles  in 
Canada;  Sir  Wilfrid  Laiurier  agreed  in  princi- 
ple and  suggested  that  an  Address  to  the  King 
would  be  better  than  a  bill;  the  government, 
however,  defended  the  bestowal  of  titles  and  the 
bill  was  defeated.  Among  trade-unionists  a 
lively  interest  continued  to  be  shown  in  the  fate 
of  the  men  who  were  last  year  imprisoned  for 
rioting  in  connection  with  the  Vancouver  Island 
coal  strike.  As  the  last  New  Imtkbnational 
Yeab  Book  (page  118)  recorded  the  facts,  the 
strike  began  on  May  1,  1913,  and  led  to  dis- 
astrous noting  in  Augiist,  1913;  in  1914  the 
strike  still  dragged  on.  In  April  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  200  more  soldiers  to  Nanaimo  (on 
Vancouver  Island)  for  the  preservation  of  order 
while  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  held 
a  mass  meeting  on  May  1  as  a  mark  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  miners  who  had  been  out  on  strike 
just  a  year.     As  far  as  the  men  arrested  last 
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year  were  concerned,  46  who  pleaded  guilty  of 
unlawful  assembly  were  released  on  suspended 
sentence  by  the  Special  Assize  Court  on  March 
24,  1914;  8  were  sentenced  to  one  year;  Joe 
Angelo  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
was  given  four  years'  penal  servitude;  and  John 
Place,  a  Socialist  niember  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia Legislature,  was  convicted  of  "unlawful  aa- 
sembly,"  but  was  released  without  further  im- 
prisonment. On  June  19  an  explosion  in  the 
Hillcrest  coal  mines  (near  Fernie,  B.  C.)  killed 
189  miners.  Little  was  heard  of  this  disaster, 
but  a  wave  of  horror  swept  over  the  land  when 
about  a  thousand  lives  were  lost  in  the  sinking 
of  the  Empreaa  of  Ireland,  May  29,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  after  collision  with  a  Nor- 
wegian collier.    See  Satxtt  at  Sea.. 

Ths  K01CAOA.TA  Mabu.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable episodes  of  the  year  was  the  attempt 
of  a  shipload  of  Hindus  to  secure  admission 
into  Canada  in  spite  of  the  determination  of 
the  Canadian  government  to  prevent  the  influx 
of  Asiatic  immigration.  As  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  article  on  India,  the  subjects  of 
Oreat  Britain's  Indian  Empire  keenly  resented 
the  avowed  intent  of  the  British  self-governing 
colonies  to  debar  Indian  laborers,  and  particular 
irritation  was  caused  by  the  hypocritical  Cana- 
dian law  which  forbade  the  entry  into  Canada 
of  Orientals  except  by  direct  passage  from  the 
land  of  their  birth,  thus  excluding  Indians,  be- 
cause there  was  no  steamship  line  on  which  they 
might  pass  directly  from  India  to  Canada.  To 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  law,  Gurdit  Singh, 
a  wealthy  Hindu  contractor,  chartered  a  Japar 
nese  steamer,  the  Kotnagata  liaru,  upon  which 
he  and  379  oiher  Hindus  voyaged  from  Calcutta 
to  Vancouver,  not  setting  foot  on  land  at  any  in- 
termediate point.  When  the  Kotnagata  Uaru 
arrived  in  May  off  the  coast  near  Vancouver,  she 
was  moored  some  distance  from  the  shore  and 
no  one  allowed  to  land  until  examined  by  the 
immigration  authorities.  First  there  was  the 
medical  examination,  which  enabled  the  authori- 
ties to  reject  90  of  the  would-be  immigrants; 
then  there  was  an  order  in  council,  recently 
promulgated,  which  forbade  the  entry  of  arti- 
sans, owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
industrial-labor  market;  and  then  there  was  the 
question  whether  the  Hindus  could  not  after  all 
be  excluded  under  the  "direct  passage"  rule, 
since  their  ship  had  touched  at  Hongkong  on 
the  way  over.  It  was  clear  that  the  authorities 
would  strain  these  rules  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  exclude  the  Hindus,  and  the  minister  of  the 
interior  publicly  stated  that  with  the  exception 
of  13  who  had  previously  lived  in  Canads,  the 
Hindu  immigrants  would  be  shipped  back  to 
Asia,  unless  the  courts  should  forbid.  The  at- 
titude of  the  Hindus,  on  the  other  hand,  grew 
steadily  more  defiant.  Gurdit  Singh  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet:  "We  are  British  subjects. 
Let  them  keep  us  out  if  they  dare,  and  think 
of  the  consequences  to  our  British  Empire  in 
India."  As  the  days  lengthened  into  weeks,  and 
still  admission  was  denied,  the  Hindus  resorted 
to  a  hunger  strike,  and  cabled  a  message  to 
King  George  saying  that  they  had  been  starving 
and  without  water  for  two  da^s  and  had  not 
been  permitted  to  land  to  obtain  supplies;  but 
the  officials  affirmed  that  the  Kotnagata  Maru 
was  well  provisioned.  Then,  it  was  said,  the 
Hindus  engaged  in  weird  religious  ceremonies, 
dancing  on  deck  and  beating  their  cymbals  and 


gongs  in  a  frenzy  of  despair.  Meanwhile  at 
Ottawa  the  Dominion  Parliament  was  passing  a 
Naturalization  Bill,  designed  with  a  view  to 
securing  uniformity  within  the  British  Empire ; 
and  at  victoria  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  hear- 
ing the  plea  of  Munshi  Singh,  one  of  the  Hin- 
dus, who  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  court  handed  down  a  decision  which  extin- 
guished the  last  hopes  of  the  immigrants;  and 
on  July  19  a  hundred  Vancouver  policemen  set 
out  to  compel  the  Kotnagata  Maru  to  sail  for 
Hongkong.  But  the  Hindus,  now  thoroughly 
enraged,  beat  off  the  police  and  refused  to  leave. 
They  were  not  prepared,  however,  to  offer  like 
resistance  to  the  menacing  guns  of  the  Canadian 
cruiser  Raimbou},  which  presently  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Cowed  in  spirit,  and  totally  defeated 
in  their  purpose,  th^  at  last  consented  to  de- 
part peacefully,  provided  the  government  would 
defray  the  cost  of  their  return  passage  and  pro- 
vision. This  being  done,  the  Kotnagata  Maru, 
with  over  360  Hindus  on  board,  put  out  to  sea 
July  23  on  her  return  passage  to  Asia.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  closed  the  incident;  but  in  Oc- 
tober news  was  received  that  in  Canada  one  of 
the  immigration  inspectors,  William  C.  Hopkin- 
son,  had  been  murdered  by  a  Hindu,  and  that  in 
India  the  returned  passengers  of  the  Kotnagata 
Maru  had  engaged  in  a  serious  riot. 

Canada's  Lotaltt  in  Wab.  The  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  Canadians  had  long  insisted 
on  speaking  French  instead  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  growing  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  colony,  had  led  many  observers  to  suspect 
that  Canada  was  but  loosely  bound  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  But  with  the  approach  of  war,  in 
those  terrible  first  four  days  of  August,  Canada 
suddenly  became  unanimously  and  enthusias- 
tically loyal.  Everywhere  was  manifested  the 
same  air  of  calm  conviction  that  in  the  fortii- 
coming  struggle,  if  struggle  there  was  to  be, 
Cana&  woulcf  zealously  take  her  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Empire.  On  July  31  Mr.  Hughes, 
minister  of  war,  had  declared  that  in  event  of 
Great  Britain's  declaring  war,  Canada  could 
have  20,000  soldiers  on  transport  ships  within  a 
fortnight.  On  August  1,  the  governor-general 
informed  the  British  government  that  "if  unhap- 
pily war  should  ensue,  the  Cajiadian  people  will 
be  united  in  a  common  resolve  to  put  fortii  every 
effort  and  make  every  sacrifice  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  integrity  and  maintain  the  honor  of 
our  Empire."  On  August  3  the  Canada  Oeteette 
published  an  Imperial  proclamation  calling  out 
the  Boyal  Naval  Reserves;  and  when  war  was 
declared  on  the  night  of  Aug^ust  4-5,  crowds  in 
the  streets  and  theatres  sang  the  national  an- 
them and  cheered  the  name  of  the  king. 

Three  hours  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
Canadian  government  issued  a  call  for  Parlia- 
ment to  meet  on  August  18;  in  opening  the  spe- 
cial session  the  Duke  of  Connaught  proudly 
boasted  "the  spirit  which  animates  Canada  in- 
spires His  Majesty's  dominions  throughout  the 
world,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  united  action 
to  repel  the  common  danger  will  not  fail  to 
strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  together  these  vast 
dominions."  Instead  of  offering  his  usual  carp- 
ing comment.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  promised  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  Opposition  in  this 
great  fight  "for  freedom  against  oppression,  for 
democracy  against  autocracj^  for  civilization 
against  reversion  to  that  barbarism  in  which 
the  supreme  law,  the  only  law,  is  the  law  of 
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mi^t."  It  took  the  Parliament  only  five  days 
to  pasa  the  necessary  eight  war  bills,  and  to  ap- 
propriate $50,000,000  for  war  expenditures. 
This  sum  was  to  be  raised  by  increasing  the  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties  on  sugar,  spirits,  coffee, 
and  tobacco. 

Meanwhile  patriotic  enthusiasm  was  rampant 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Manitoba  was  offering  to  create  a  battalion  of 
infantry;  Hamilton  Gault  of  Montreal  was 
equipping  a  special  regiment,  the  "Princess  Pa- 
tricians light  Infantry,"  at  a  cost  of  $100,000; 
the  Dominion  government  was  donating  1,000,- 
000  bags  of  flour  to  Great  Britain;  the  Hindus 
of  Vancouver  were  offering  to  equip  500  Hindu 
soldiers  who  had  seen  service  in  India ;  Mr.  J.  K. 
Ross  generously  gave  $500,000  to  the  finance 
minister,  out  of  a  fortune  made  in  Canadian 
coal  and  iron;  the  province  of  Quebec  proffered 
4,000,000  pounds  of  cheese;  Nova  Scotia  prom- 
ised 100,000  tons  of  coal;  J.  C.  Eaton  of  To- 
ronto gave  $100,000  for  a  battery  of  quick-fir- 
ers and  offered  his  yacht  Florence,  the  fastest 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  his  wireless  sta- 
tion at  Toronto,  the  most  powerful  north  of 
Long  Island,  for  the  use  of  the  government; 
Prince  Edward  Island  came  forward  with 
100,000  bushels  of  oats,  British  Columbia  with 
25,000  cases  of  tinned  salmon,  Manitoba  with 
50,000  bags  of  flour,  Ontario  with  250,000  bags 
of  flour,  Saskatchewan  with  1500  horses;  Sir 
Thomas  Shaughnessy  donated  a  hospital  ship 
to  be  equipped  by  the  women  of  Canada;  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  contributed  $100,000  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  a  like  amount;  and  a  Patri- 
otic Fund  was  started  by  popular  subscription, 
which  bv  October  12  exceeded  $5,000,000. 

Gratifying  as  were  such  manifestations  of 
loyalty,  they  would  not  fight  the  Empire's  bat- 
tles. Now  the  Canadians  sighed  for  warships 
to  offer;  fortunately  Canada  was  able  to  pur- 
chase two  powerful  submarines,  just  completed 
for  Chile,  and  to  place  them  at  the  Admiralty's 
disposal,  together  with  the  Canadian  cruisers 
Kiobe  and  Rainiou?.  And  as  for  soldiers,  Can- 
ada immediately  offered  to  send  an  expedition- 
ary force  of  20,000  or  more,  and  issued  a  call 
for  volunteers.  So  generous  was  the  response, 
that  within  three  weeks  there  were  32,000  men 
in  the  Canadian  training  camp  at  Valcartier, 
preparing  for  active  service,  and  almost  10,- 
000  others  under  arms;  while  150,000  had  vol- 
imteered  their  services  and  were  waiting  only 
to  be  called.  Consequently  Colonel  Hughes, 
minister  of  defense,  was  able  to  announce  that 
the  Canadian  expeditionary  force  would  be  in- 
creased to  31,200  men  and  7600  horses.  The 
expeditionary  force  of  over  30,000  was  dis- 
patched, and  Canadian  soldiers  were  sent  to 
garrison  Bermuda  and  Newfoundland,  and  still 
there  were — as  was  announced  on  October  12 
— some  200,000  men  drilling  in  Canada. 
On  October  18,  Sir  Robert  Borden  declared 
that  Canada  would  keep  30,000  volunteers 
continually  in  active  .training,  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  units  of  10,000  at  regular  intervals 
during  the  course  of  the  war.  The  first  Ca- 
nadian contingent,  which  was  transported  by 
giant  liners  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  Elnglish  folk 
at  Plymouth  (where  the  Canadian  expedition- 
ary force  arrived  on  Oct.  14,  1914),  and  to 
share  in  the  battle  for  Britain,  was  but  the  be- 
ginning. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  was  the  effect  of  the 


war  in  welding  together  the  French  and  the  . 
English  factions  in  Canada.  The  friction  be- 
tween French  Canadians  and  English  Canadians 
had  been  especially  irritating  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  In  Ontario,  for  example, 
the  question  of  teaching  French  in  schools  in 
French  districts  was  so  warmly  agitated  that 
an  Irish  professor  was  removed  by  the  French- 
Canadian  authorities  of  Ottawa  University  and 
the  English-speaking  students  went  on  strike 
in  April.  Similarly  in  Montreal  old  jealousies 
were  revived  by  the  election  of  a  French-speak- 
ing mayor  for  the  term  which  had  customarily 
bc«n  given  to  one  of  English  extraction. 
Where  the  English-speaking  population  pre- 
vailed, the  French  had  for  long  years  been  sub- 
jected to  slights,  it  was  argued,  and  therefore 
in  places  where  the  French  element  was  in  a 
majority  the  English  could  hardly  complain  if 
their  privileges  were  curtailed.  Again  in  Win- 
nipeg the  issue  was  raised,  this  time  on  reli- 
gious rather  than  linguistic  grounds,  when  in 
April  a  big  Catholic  banquet  refused  to  give 
the  King  precedence  over  the  Pope  on  the  list 
of  toasts.  Several  prominent  persons  placed  a 
political  interpretation  upon  l^is  incident  and 
accused  the  Catholics — ^who  were  largely 
French  Canadians— of  being  disloyal  to  the 
King;  but  this  quite  unjustifiable  accusation 
was  strenuously  repudiated  by  the  Catholics, 
who  demonstrated  their  unimpeachable  patri- 
otism by  singing  the  National  Anthem  at  their 
banquet  before  honoring  the  toast  of  "the 
Pope."  Bishop  Fallon  of  London,  who  was  the 
principal  speatcer,  even  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp  bv  saying,  "It  is  late  in  the  day 
to  twch  us  a  lesson  u  loyalty,  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  drilling  to  drive  the  Empire  to 
irremediable  ruin."  But  all  these  petty  quar- 
rels and  misunderstandings  vanished  in  a  mo- 
ment when  war  was  declared,  and  while 
'  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  fought  side  by  side 
in  the  Old  World,  French  and  English  Ca- 
nadians in  the  New  World  were  drawn  together 
in  a  new  bond  of  union.  To  the  2400  French- 
Canadians  who  joined  the  first  contingent  Colo- 
nel Hughes  paid  unreserved  tribute  of  praise; 
in  addition,  with  the  warm  approbation  of  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  the  French  Canadians  of  Que- 
bec and  Ontario  undertook  to  raise  a  special 
French  regiment;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
15  French  r^ments  might  eventually  be 
formed.  For  otiier  items  of  interest  see  arti- 
cles on  the  separate  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

CANADIAN  BAILWATS.     See  Canada. 

CANALS.  Aside  from  the  Panama  Canal 
which  is  discussed  under  its  own  head  some  of 
the  more  notable  work  of  the  year  is  outlined 
in   the  following  paru^aphs. 

Cape  Cod  Canai,.  The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the 
construction  of  which  had  been  under  way  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  formally  opened  on 
July  29,  1914,  and  communication  established 
between  the  waters  of  Buzzards  Bay  on  the 
south  and  those  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  on  the  north, 
shortening  the  distance  between  Vineyard 
Soimd  and  Boston  by  about  70  miles,  and  elim- 
inating considerable  danger  due  to  hidden  reefs 
and  banks  along  the  coast  of  the  cape,  and  the 
prevalence  of  fogs.  The  canal  is  a  sea-level 
canal  without  locks,  and  practically  a  straight 
line  with  but  a  single  curve.  It  is  lighted  by 
electricity  at  night,  so  that  a  passage  can  be 
made  at  any  time  either  night  or  day.    The 
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railway  and  highway  bridges,  which  are  mod- 
em, are  structures  mostly  of  the  bascule  type, 
having  a  width  of  150  feet  in  clear  between  the 
piers.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  length  the 
canal  has  a  bottom  width  of  100  feet  and  a 
depth  of  25  feet  at  mean  low  water,  and  at 
three  points  the  bottom  width  is  increased  to 
250  feet  so  as  to  malce  passing  points  for  ves- 
sels, while  in  the  approaches  a  width  of  250- 
350  feet  is  maintained  in  the  channel  which 
extends  to  deep  water  at  both  ends  of  the  canal, 
the  two  approaches  having  a  combined  length 
of  about  five  miles.  In  addition  to  the  exca- 
vation an  important  engineering  feature  was 
the  massive  breakwater,  3000  feet  in  length 
from  the  shore  line,  to  protect  the  entrance  of 
the  canal  from  filling  in  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  in  addition  to  forming  a  shallow  liarbor 
for  shipping.  The  excavation  for  the  most  part 
was  done  l>y  hydraulic  dredges.  There  were 
two  of  these  machines,  capable  of  handling  4000 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  the  most  difiicult  part 
of  the  work,  which  aggregated  the  handling  of 
20,000,000  cubic  yards,  was  to  remove  a  deposit 
of  bowlders,  some  of  which  were  of  large  size. 
These  were  excavated  by  a  type  of  steam 
shovel.  In  addition  to  its  commercial  features 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  forms  a  link  in  the  scheme 
of  water  commerce  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
thus  possesses  some  strategic  and  military 
value.  The  water  tra£Bc  from  the  south  to 
New  England  amounts  annually  to  $25,000,000, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  coal,  and  the  increased 
safety  and  shortening  of  the  trip  around  the  cape 
were  expected  to  prove  important  commercial 
factors  for  New  England.  The  tolls  for  pas- 
sage through  the  canal  as  set  at  the  time  of 
opening  ranged  from  $3  for  motor  boats  and 
other  small  craft  to  $70  for  freight  vessels  of 
from  050  to  999  tons.  Those  over  1000  gross 
tons  were  to  pay  10  cents  per  gross  ton  for 
each  passage. 

At  the  time  of  opening,  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
as  finished  was  fully  25  feet  deep  at  low 
water,  except  for  about  one  mile  in  its  central 
portion,  where  dams  separating  the  two  parts 
had  been  placed,  there  being  at  this  time  only 
about  18  feet  depth  at  this  portion.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  year  this  central  section 
was  being  removed  and  the  canal  generally  put 
in  order  for  deep  draft  ships  in  the  spring  of 
1915.  The  work  of  improvement  undertaken 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  in- 
cluded the  lighting  of  the  channel  with  electric 
lamps  for  a  500-foot  distance,  the  placing  of 
piles  at  either  end  and  near  the  approaches, 
where  vessels  might  moor,  and  other  work  nec- 
essary to  the  passage  of  large  steamers  and 
deep  draft  barges  in  the  summer  of  1015.  The 
United  States  government  was  engaged  in  in- 
stalling buoys  in  the  Buzzards  Bay  approach 
and  constructing  a  lighthouse  on  the  end  of 
the  breakwater  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  From  the 
time  of  opening  to  the  end  of  the  year  yachts, 
fishing  schooners,  and  other  small  craft  to  the 
number  of  600  passed  through  the  new  channel 
and  the  number  was  increasing  daily.  In  bad 
weather,  which  occurred  off  Cape  Cod  during 
December,  the  canal  was  eagerly  availed  of  by 
such  craft. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  lower  tolls 
through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  were  made  effec- 
tive to  meet  the  needs  of  crude  material  car- 
riers engaged  in  traSBc  to  and  from  New  Eng- 


land. Vessels  carrying  loads  through  the  canal 
were  thus  entitled  to  use  the  canal  free  when 
returning  empty. 

New  York  Baboe  Canal.  During  the  year 
the  engineers  of  the  western  division  of  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal  prepared  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  section  of  the  canal  under  six 
railroad  crossings  at  Rochester  and  six  west  of 
that  city.  This  work  had  been  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  litigation  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to 
exercise  eminent  domain  in  the  case  of  the  land 
occupied  by  the  railroads.  It  was  decided  that 
the  State  had  this  right,  but  it  must  build  and 
maintain  approaches  necessary  for  crossing  the 
railroads.  By  the  end  of  September  it  was 
stated  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  work  on  the 
canal  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  had  been 
turned  over  by  the  contractors  to  the  State. 

The  total  length  of  waterway  involved  in  the 
improvement  of  the  various  systems,  embraced 
in  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  including  the 
lakes  forming  a  part  thereof,  was  approxi- 
mately 530  miles,  435  of  which  were  embraced 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Erie,  Oswego  and 
Champlain  canals,  and  96  of  which  were  em- 
braced in  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  sys- 
tem. Of  this  total  mileage  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  of  New  Yoric  reported  that  there 
had  been  completed  to  Dec.  1,  1914,  approxi- 
mately 300  miles  on  the  Erie,  Oswego  and 
Champlain  canals  improvement  and  70  miles 
on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  improvement, 
making  a  total  of  370  miles  of  completed  water- 
way of  dimensions  sufficient  to  accommodate 
Barge  canal  craft.  Or  in  other  words,  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
contemplated  improved  canal  system  had  been 
completed  to  Barge  canal  dimensions  on  that 
date.  Of  those  portions  which  had  not  been 
completed  in  their  entirety  it  was  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  work  for  such  sec- 
tions was  at  least  80  per  cent  completed  and 
that  the  balance  of  the  work  necessary  to  com- 
plete such  sections  should  be  performed  in  such 
time  as  to  permit  the  entire  Barge  canal  sys- 
tem being  utilized  sometime  during  the  naviga- 
tion season  of  1916  or  by  the  spring  of  1917 
at  the  latest. 

The  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  reported  to  the  legislature 
on  Dec.  29,  1914,  that  of  the  total  amount  of 
work  contracted  for  there  has  been  performed 
work  amounting  approximately  to  $72,700,000 
and  there  was  uncompleted  on  contract  approxi- 
mately $8,500,000  worth  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  On  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  had  been  placed 
under  contract  work  to  the  amount  of  $4,852,- 
735,  on  which  there  had  been  completed  $3,058,- 
572. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  important 
structures  provided  for  in  the  Barge  Canal  sys- 
tem had  been  completed  with  the  exception  of 
the  guard  gate  and  dam  at  Rochester,  which 
had  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  railroad 
crossing  interference  and  the  delay  in  provid- 
ing a  scheme  of  construction  in  the  Genesee 
River.  The  completion  of  the  dam  at  Crescent 
was  to  be  hastened  so  that  the  work  would  be 
finished  prior  to  the  opening  of  navigation  in 
the  spring  of  1915,  and  make  possible  the 
canalization  of  the  Mohawk  River  from  Water- 
ford  to  Schenectady.  By  the  spring  of  1916  it 
was  estimated  that  the  canal  from  the  Hudson 
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LAKE  STEAMER  "JAMES   A    FARRELL"  IN   NEW    CANAL  AWAITING    THE  FIRST  DOWN    LOCKAGE. 
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River  at  Waterford  to  the  city  of  Oswego  on 
Lake  Ontario  would  be  completed  to  the  Barm 
Canal  Terminala,  and  that  portion  of  the  Erie 
Canal  from  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego 
Canals  at  Three  River  Point  as  far  westerly 
as  the  old  canal  aqueduct  in  the  Montezuma 
Marshes  was  nearly  completed  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  as  was  also  the  connecting  channel 
from  Onondaga  Lake  to  the  Seneca  River,  while 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons  changes  in  the  plans 
had  somewhat  delayed  the  work. 

In  regard  to  providing  Barge  Canal  Ter- 
minals as  authorized  by  Chapter  746  of  the 
Laws  of  1911,  by  the  end  of  1914  contracts  had 
been  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  terminal 
walls,  piers,  etc.,  at  Erie  Basin  in  Buffalo  and 
Gowanns  Bay  in  New  York  City,  at  Oswego, 
at  Thomson  and  at  Troy.  Terminal  contracts 
were  completed  at  Fonda,  Frankfort,  Herkimer, 
nion,  Ithaca,  Little  Falls,  Lockport,  Whitehall, 
and  Albany,  while  the  construction  operations 
at  Schenectady,  Amsterdam,  Fort  Plain,  and 
Plattsburgh  were  practically  completed.  Con- 
tract plans  were  prepared  for  other  places  and 
for  incidental  works  involved,  while  much  was 
done  in  the  way  of  considering  plans  for  op- 
erating machinery  and  warehouses  for  the 
handling  and  storing  of  freight. 

St.  Habts  FAi.La  Canal.  On  October  21 
the  Davis  lock,  the  new  third  lock,  and  the  sepa- 
rate canal  on  the  American  side  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  were  opened  to  commerce.  The  new  lock 
is  1350  feet  long  between  gates,  affording  a 
usable  length  of  not  less  than  1300  feet  with  a 
width  of  80  feet  and  a  least  depth  of  24^  feet 
over  the  sill.  The  new  separate  canal  had  a 
width  of  from  260  to  300  feet.  The  increased 
depth  of  the  lock  made  it  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  heaviest  draft  vessels  to  use  the  Ca- 
nadian canal  on  account  of  the  limited  depth  of 
about  18%  feet  at  low  water  through  the  Poe 
or  second  American  lock.  On  the  first  down 
lockage  two  steamers  carrying  23,000  tons  of 
ore  were  passed  through.  The  first  appropria- 
tion for  tiie  work  was  made  in  1007  and  ex- 
cavation was  in  progress  since  1909,  Uie 
maaonry  being  built  in  1912  and  1913  and  the 
machinery  and  gates  during  1914.  There  are 
two  pairs  of  operating  gates  in  each  of  the  locks 
so  that  the  total  length  of  the  masonry  is  1750 
feet.  The  new  lock  can  be  filled  or  emptied  in 
a  little  more  than  six  minutes,  and  will  ac- 
commodate two  of  the  largest  lake  steamers 
with  one  operation.  The  new  canal  is  crossed 
by  a  long  Straus  bascule  bridge,  carrying  a 
railway  trade. 

During  the  season  of  1914,  which  was  214 
days,  the  number  of  vessel  passages  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals  aggregated  12,639  for 
the  United  States  canal,  and  6078  for  the  Ca- 
nadian canal,  making  a  total  traffic  of  18,717 
vessels.  The  net  registered  tonnage  was  24,- 
690,381  for  the  United  States  canal  and  17,295,- 
985  for  the  Canadian  canal  or  a  total  of  41,- 
986,639.  The  more  important  items  in  the  list 
of  articles  carried  through  the  canals  eastbound 
were  iron  ore,  31,410,069  tons,  wheat  150,284,- 
095  bushels,  and  grain  68,338,072  bushels,  while 
westbound  2,240,505  tons  of  hard  coal  and  12,- 
246,710  tons  of  soft  coal  were  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  of  commerce. 

The  Hobenzollern  Canal.  This  canal,  join- 
ing the  rivers  Oder  and  Spree,  and  connecting 
B^lin,  the  capital  of  Germany,  by  water  with 


Stettin  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  160  miles  distant, 
was  opened  on  June  17  by  the  German  Emperor. 
The  history  of  this  canal  dates  back  to  1669, 
and  its  completion  marks  an  epoch  in  the  de- 
velopment of  German  inland  waterways,  but  it 
has  had  other  effects  in  producing  cheap  trans- 
portation in  Germany.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
vessels  of  600  tons  and  under  to  go  to  Berlin 
from  the  Baltic,  with  a  saving  of  more  than  SO 
per  cent  in  freight  rates  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  railways.  The  canal  cost  $12,600,000, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  some  $3,000,000 
worth  of  freight  would  be  shipped  annually 
through  the  new  waterway,  while  there  would 
be  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  important  sea- 
port of  Stettin  on  the  Baltic. 

Kiel  Canal.  During  the  year  the  new  locks 
of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  or  Kiel  Canal 
were  formally  opened  on  June  24.  This  canal, 
which  was  completed  in  1895  after  eight  years 
of  work,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
(Ml  tile  North  Sea  .to  Kiel  on  the  Baltic,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  miles.  It  was  constructed 
to  have  a  normal  width  of  72  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom and  220  feet  at  water  level,  with  a  depth 
of  29%  feet.  This  canal  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  German  scheme  of  naval  defense, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  locks  and  in- 
creased depth  have  resulted  largely  from  mili- 
tary necessity.  The  locks  as  first  built  were 
492  feet  long,  82  feet  wide,  and  32  feet  deep, 
being  arranged  to  take  care  of  the  large  tide 
variations  at  the  western  entrance,  and  tiie  dif- 
ferences and  variation  of  water  level  in  the  Bal- 
tic, due  to  gales.  The  locks  at  Kiel  remained 
open  most  of  the  time,  while  those  at  the  Elbe 
were  operated  only  at  certain  times.  The  re- 
construction of  the  canal,  begun  in  1907,  in- 
volved its  enlargement  so  that  when  finished  in 
1914  it  had  a  width  of  335  feet  at  the  surface 
and  144  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  a  depth  of  36 
feet,  while  new  locks  were  built  at  each  end. 
These  new  locks  have  an  available  length  of 
1082.6  feet  and  a  width  of  14f.6  feet,  while  in- 
termediate gates  could  be  used  to  have  a  cham- 
ber 328  feet  long.  These  locks  are  of  greater 
length  than  those  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
cost  of  reconstructing  the  canal  was  approxi- 
mately $5S,000,00a 

Baltic-Black  Sea  Canal.  During  the  year 
a  favorable  report  was  submitted  by  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Russian  Duma  and 
Senate  in  1010  to  consider  the  proposed  Baltic- 
Black  Sea  canal  scheme.  The  project  involved 
the  canalization  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina, 
the  former  fiowlng  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Kher- 
son and  the  latter  into  the  Gulf  of  Lavonia  at 
Riga.  These  two  rivers  are  separated  by  a  di- 
vide at  their  sources,  and  they  would  be  con- 
nected here  by  artificial  waterways,  so  that  the 
total  length  of  canal  of  1640  miles  would  be 
established. 

NoBWAT.  During  the  year  the  scheme  for  a 
waterway  between  Lake  MjSsen,  Norway  and 
the  sea  was  brought  up  and  a  part  of  the  canal- 
ization of  the  Qlommen  River  was  proposed. 
This  would  involve  building  several  dams  on 
the  section  from  Vamma  to  Morkfas,  so  as  to 
make  the  Glommen  navigable  from  Oieren  to 
Sarpsborg  and  on  to  Fredericksstad.  Natural 
locks  would  have  to  be  constructed  and  various 
schemes  of  locks  and  tunnels  in  order  to  make 
a  passage  from  Scarpsfos  Falls  feasible. 

CANAL  TOLLS.    See  Panaka  Canal  Tolls. 
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CAVABT  JSLAXma.  A  group  of  islands 
off  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  constituting  a 
province  of  Spain.  Area,  2808  square  miles, 
with  a  population  (1910)  of  444,016,  of  whom 
162,601  in  Oran  Canaria,  45,782  in  Palma,  180,- 
327  in  Teneriffe.  The  capital  is  Santa  Cruz  de 
Tenerife,  with  (1910)  63,004  inhabitants;  Las 
Palmas,  the  most  important  town,  had  62,886. 
The  leading  products  and  exports  include  pota- 
toes, bananas,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  nuts. 

CANCB&.  Abderhalden  demonstrated  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  animals  of  certain  sub- 
stances called  by  him  "protective  ferments," 
produced  as  the  result  either  of  experimental 
stimuli  or  pathological  conditions.  Abderhal- 
den's  sero-diagnosis  of  cancer  was  applied  by 
Ball  in  61  examinations  for  malignant  ctmAi- 
tions  in  the  body  and  the  reaction  was  always 
positive.  In  clinically  malignant  growths  it 
was  positive  in  20,  and  n^ative  in  8  cases  in 
which  there  was  a  suspicion  of  malignancy; 
and  positive  in  4  and  negative  in  12  out  of 
16  clinically  nonmalignant  cases.  In  other 
words  a  dia^osis  coiUd  be  made  by  clinical 
symptoms  without  the  aid  of  this  intricate 
method  of  investigation  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases.  For  a  masterly  review  of  the  whole 
matter,  consult  Bainbridge,  The  Cancer  Problem 
(New  York,  1914). 

Davis  calls  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
FABAmN  CARCKB  among  workers  in  this  ma- 
terial. Pure  paraffin  apparently  is  not  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  skin  lesions,  but 
rather  the  irritating  substance  separated  from 
crude  paraffin  during  the  process  of  refining. 
The  substance  which  seems  to  be  implicated  is 
the  "pressed  distillate."  The  crude  paraffin  is 
run  into  great  presses  and  the  distillate  or 
heavy  oil  squeezed  out.  The  paraffin  remaining 
in  the  press,  termed  "slack  wax,"  is  seraph  off 
by  men  who  use  spade-like  instruments  and 
work,  as  a  rule,  bare-armed.  During  the  first 
few  months  of  this  employment  the  men  suffer 
from  "wax  boils,"  affecting  principally  the 
arms  and  neck.  After  a  number  of  years  pig- 
mented spots  make  their  appearance  on  the 
skin  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  workers. 
Some  of  these  spots  are  scaly,  resembling  the 
lesions  of  psoriasis;  others  are  small  rust-col- 
ored areas.  These  mav  be  followed  hy  wart- 
like growths,  and  finally  by  true  epithelioma. 
It  is  believed  by  those  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry that  protection  of  the  skin  from  con- 
tact with  the  distillate,  and  strict  cleanliness, 
prevent  the  development  of  all  of  these  lesions. 

Anilin  Canceb  seems  to  affect  the  urinary 
passages,  particularly  the  bladder,  in  workers 
among  anilin  dyes.  The  substances  possessing 
the  necessary  irritating  qualities  are  most  of 
them  distillation  of  coal  and  petroleum  pr6d- 
ucts  and  the  tumors  which  they  induce  belong 
therefore  to  the  tar  and  paraffin  cancer  group. 

Tobacco  Carceb.  Melzer  in  IS.^O  attracted 
attention  to  tobacco  cancer.  He  studied  the  in- 
cidence of  the  disease  at  the  General  Hospital 
at  Laibach  during  the  years  between  1787- 
1849;  433  patients  had  cancer  and  of  these  142 
had  the  growth  upon  the  lip,  127  were  men 
and  16  were  women,  all  in  adult  life.  These  peo- 
ple smoked  wooden,  copper-sheathed  pipes,  with 
stems  not  over  two  inches  long,  so  that  tiie  bowl 
came  into  almost  direct  contact  with  the  smok- 
er's lips.  Among  Stokes's  360  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  lip,  only  three  were  women,  and  these 


were  assiduous  smokers — peasants  from  the 
west  of  Ireland.  Most  statistical  studies  of  the 
incidence  of  cancer  indicate  the  marked  prev- 
alence of  the  disease  in  the  upper  digestive  and 
respiratory  tract  in  the  male  sex,  which  is  es- 
pecially addicted  to  tobacco.  Russell  points 
out  that  cancer  of  the  jaw  and  tongue  increases 
with  the  increase  of  the  habit  of  smoking.  In 
Switzerland  from  1005  to  1909  cancer  of  the 
lip  was  five  times  more  frequent  in  men  than  in 
women,  lingual  cancer  10  times  more  frequent 
in  men,  and  cancer  of  the  larynx,  parotid  glands, 
and  pharynx  seven  times  more  frequent.  The 
irritating  substances  in  tobacco  are  probably 
not  only  contained  in  the  smoke,  but  also  in  the 
tobacco  juice.  Cancer  of  the  cheek  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  is  apparently  often 
produced  by  holding  masses  of  tobacco  against 
the  cheek. 

Kanobi-Bubn  Canceb  occurs  on  the  thighs 
or  abdomen  of  the  people  of  Kashmir  in  con- 
sequence of  the  custom  of  carrying  a  portable 
fire-basket  beneath  their  clothing.  Of  4902  tu- 
mors removed  in  the  Kashmir  Mission  Hospital 
in  the  course  of  26  years.  Neve  found  1720  were 
malignant,  1189  epitheliomatous  or  surface 
growths,  and  484  were  on  the  thighs  or  abdo- 
men. Neve  believed  the  irritation  to  be  due 
to  the  heat,  but  other  investigators  point  out 
that  the  skin  of  these  patients  is  also  subjected 
to  the  action  of  soot  and  gaseous  emanations 
from  the  fire-baskets.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  chimney-sweep's  cancer 
is  tmdoubtedly  due  to  the  irritation  of  soot 
and  is  believed  to  be  associated  etiologically 
with  the  character  of  the  coal  (pit  coal)  which 
is  used  in  England.  Apparently  this  produces 
irritation  of  the  skin  similar  to  that  brought 
about  by  paraffin  and  tar.  Davis  sums  up  his 
studies  by  pointing  out  the  similarity  of  the 
lesions  following  chronic  irritation  of  the  above 
types,  which  he  thinks  suggests  a  similarity  or 
even  identity  of  the  irritating  agents  in  the 
several  classes  of  cancer.  The  assumption  is 
inevitable  that  there  is  some  chemical  body  re- 
siding in  certain  coal  and  petroleum  products 
which  is  capable  of  inducing  inflammatory  re- 
action in  the  tissues  and  finally  epithelioma. 
Ross,  Cropper,  and  Ross  declare  that  they  have 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  chemical  bodies, 
26  or  30  in  number  which  are  capable  of  in- 
ducing cell  division  in  the  human  body.  These 
substances  they  term  "auxetics."  Auxetice 
have  been  demonstrated  in  gas  works  tar,  but 
not  in  blast  furnace  tar.  They  can  induce 
atypical  epithelial  overgrowths  in  animals  by 
the  use  of  gas  works  tar  containing  auxetics, 
but  obtain  negative  results  in  experiments  with 
blast  furnace  tar. 

Fibiger  has  for  some  time  been  studying  can- 
cers found  in  the  stomach  of  rats  which  are 
apparently  connected  with  a  parasite  peculiar 
to  them.  This  seems  to  be  a  new  species  of 
Spiroptera  and  it  has  been  found  only  in  the 
numerous  rats  infecting  sugar  warehouses.' 
None  was  found  in  1100  rats  from  other  parts 
of  Denmark,  nor  in  350  from  other  countries. 
Fibiger  considers  the  cockroach  to  be  the  inter- 
mediate host  and  thinks  that  these  insects  were 
probably  brought  in  the  sugar  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  parasites  were  found  in  seven  out 
of  eight  dead  rats  sent  in  from  a  West  Indian 
port  and  in  62  out  of  70  cockroaches.  See 
Raoiothebaft. 
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CAPS  COD  CANAL.  See  Canals,  and  Uas- 
UCHU8KIT8,  other  Events. 

CAPE  GOIAirZ'.  See  Cape  or  Good  Hofe 
PaovntcE. 

CAPBN,  SAMtiEL  BnuNOS.  An  American 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  died  Jan.  80, 
1914.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1842,  and  was 
educated  in  public  and  high  schools  of  that  city. 
In  1859  he  entered  the  carpet  store  of  Went- 
worth  and  Bright,  and  three  years  later  became 
a  partner  in  the  business  which  finally  took  the 
firm  name  of  Torrey,  Bright,  and  Capen  Com- 
pany. From  1882  to  1899  he  was  president  of 
the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publica- 
tion Society,  and  from  1894  to  1899  of  the  Bos- 
ton Municipal  League.  From  1906  until  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Wellesley  CoU^je,  and  from  1906  chairman  of 
the  exeentiTe  committee  of  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary HoTranent  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. In  1899  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  and  it  was  while  traveling  in  the  East 
in  its  interests  ^at  he  died  in  Chma. 

CAPE  OT  GOOD  HOPE  PBOVINCE.  One 
of  the  four  original  provinces  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  (q.v.).  Capetown,  the  capital, 
had,  according  to  the  census  of  1911,  with 
(nburbs,  161,679  inhabitanU  (86,442  whites) ; 
Capetown  municipality  had  67,169  (29,863 
whites).  Kimberley  and  Beaconsfield,  44,433 
(17,607  whites);  KimberW  municipality,  29,- 
526  (13,598);  Beaconsfield  municipality,  14,- 
294  (3404);  Kenilworth,  614  (606).  Port 
Elizabeth,  30,688;  with  suburbs,  37,063  (20,007 
whites).  East  London  20,867;  with  suburbs, 
24,606  (14,899  whites).  Orahamstown,  13,830; 
Paarl,  11,108 ;  Simonstown,  4761 ;  Vryburg,  2461 ; 
Mafddng,  2296.  Of  the  total  populaltion,  Euro- 
peans form  about  one-quarter  and  the  colored 
races  three-quarters;  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion is  urban. 

The  crownlands  alienated  in  1911  totaled 
1,712,250  acres,  bringing  in  a  revenue  of  £62,- 
016.  Total  area  disposed  of  to  December,  1911, 
140,000,000  acres.  The  census  of  May  7,  1911, 
returned  974,266  morgen  (one  morgen  is  equal 
to  2.11064  acres)  of  land  tmder  cultivation, 
376,873  morgen  fallow,  and  68,068,667  devoted 
to  grazing.  Wheat  was  grown  on  230,916  mor- 
gen, yielding  1,306,006  muids;  oats,  238,113 
morgen,  1,228,927  muids;  com,  116,394  mor- 
gen, 1,727,864  muids;  kafir  com,  9206  morgen, 
299,422  muids;  rye,  43,097  morgen,  144,132 
maids;  barlqr  43,002  morgen,  373,609  muids; 
tobacco  2084  morgen,  3,767,179  pounds;  alfalfa 
81,174  morgen,  100,233  tons.  A  muid  of  wheat, 
com,  peas,  or  beans  weighs  200  pounds;  oats 
and  potatoes,  160  pounds;  barley,  160  pounds. 
Wine  output^  7,488,987  gallons;  brandv,  617,- 
040.  There  were  (1911)  in  the  province  2,- 
715,330  cattle,  338,962  horses,  17,134,613  sheep, 
7,953,414  goats,  606,730  swine,  47,159  mules, 
191,086  asses,  782,087  ostriches. 

The  state-aided  schools  numbered  June  30, 
1911,  4306,  with  an  enrollment  of  217,096,  and 
an  attendance  of  187,073;  teachers,  8446. 

Sir  N.  F.  de  Waal  administered  the  province 
in  1914.  See  South  Atuoa,  Unioit  or,  for 
area,  population,  and  other  statistics. 

CAPE  VSBDB  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
Portuguese  West  African  islands,  having  a  total 
area  of  1516  square  miles,  carrying  a  popula- 
tion (1910)  of  142,652.    Capital,  Praia. 


CABINTHIA.    See  AcBTBiA-HnNSABT. 

CASLETON,  BUKK  O.  An  American  sur- 
geon and  writer  on  medical  subjects,  died  Oct 
20,  1914.  He  was  bom  at  Wbitefield,  NT.  H., 
in  1856,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Littleton,  N.  H.  He  received  his 
medical  education  at  the  New  York  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  talcing  his  degree  in  1876.  For 
a  year  he  was  in  the  medical  department  of  New 
York  University  and  a  member  of  the  house 
staffs  of  several  hospitals.  For  several  years  he 
was  demonstrator  and  professor  of  anatomy  at 
the  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  was  con- 
sulting surgeon  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital. 

CAJ&NEaiE  FOUNDATION  FOB  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OP  TEACHINO.  See  sec- 
tion so  entitled  under  Univebsitieb  and  Col- 
leges. 

CABNEOIE  OEOPHTSICAL  LABOBA- 
TOBT.     See  Oeoloot  and  MnnEBALOOT. 

CABNEGIE  INSTITXTTB  OF  TBCHNOL- 
OOT.  An  institution  for  technical  education 
foimded  in  Pittsburgh  in  1909  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie. Previous  to  1912  it  was  known  as  the 
Carnegie  Technical  School.  The  enrollment  in 
the  autumn  of  1914  was  3286,  and  the  faculty 
numbered  202.  The  institute  consists  of  foiu* 
separate  schools,  each  with  its  own  faculty, 
buildings,  and  student  body.  These  are  the 
School  of  Applied  Science,  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Design,  the  School  of  Applied  Industries, 
and  the  Margaret  Morrison  School  for  Women. 
The  four  schools  offer  night  courses  in  prac- 
tically the  same  subjects  as  are  given  in  the 
day  courses.  There  were  no  notabk  changes  in 
the  faculty  during  the  year.  The  only  note- 
worthy braiefaction  received  during  the  year 
was  a  gift  of  $2,000,000  from  Mr.  Camegie. 
The  amount  of  productive  fimds  amounts  to 
$8,000,000,  and  the  present  income  to  $530,746. 
The  library  contains  350,000  volumes,  and  the 
students  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Fittsburj^.  The  director  is 
A.  A.  Hammerschlag. 

CABNEOIE  INSTITTTTION  OF  WASH- 
INGTON. A  summary  is  given  below  of  the 
important  work  carried  on  in  1914  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  institution. 

Depabtuent  of  Botanical  Reseabch.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  this  department  is 
carried  on  in  its  principal  laboratory  at  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  Relating  to  it,  however,  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  desert  plant  life  in  many  parts 
of  the  globe  are  undertaken.  A  study  was  made 
during  the  year  of  several  desert  basins  in  the 
Western  States  similar  in  general  characteris- 
tics to  the  Salton  Sea.  In  addition  to  the 
work  carried  on  by  members  of  the  depart- 
mental staff,  various  investigations  were  pur- 
sued by  about  20  collaborators,  several  of  whom 
were  temporary  residents  at  the  Desert  Labora- 
tory. The  facilities  of  this  laboratory  were  en- 
larged during  the  year  by  the  completion  and 
equipment  of  a  specially  designed  small  build- 
ing for  studies  in  photo-chemistry. 

Depabtment  of  Economics  and  Socioloot. 
The  work  of  this  department  has  been  confined 
in  recent  years  to  the  preparation  of  divisional 
monographs.  Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  lAanufactures,  has  devoted  hia 
time  exclusively  to  this  work.  Of  the  compre- 
hensive "Index  of  Economic  Material  in  the 
Documents  of  the  States"  projected  t^  the  de- 
partment  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
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Miss  A.  R.  Hasse,  the  volume  for  Kew  Jersqr 
was  in  press  at  the  end  of  the  }rear.  The  vol- 
umes of  this  index  for  eleven  different  States 
have  already  been  issued. 

DePABTUENT     of     EXPEmMENTAL     EVOLOTION. 

The  observational,  statistical,  and  physical 
methods  applied  by  this  department  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  sum  of  facts  and  of  in- 
ductions essential  to  advances  in  biological 
knowledge.  During  the  past  year  observations 
and  experiments  were  made  on  mucors,  plants, 
pigeons,  poultry,  and  seeds,  while  the  director 
continued  his  statistical  studies  in  the  rela- 
tively new  field  of  departures  from  normality 
in  mankind.  Among  the  most  important  re- 
searches of  the  year  are  those  of  the  director 
in  human  heredity,  those  of  Dr.  Blakeslee  and 
Dr.  Oortner  on  mucors,  those  of  Dr.  Riddle  on 
the  Whitman  pigeons,  those  of  Dr.  Harris  on 
the  characteristics  of  seeds,  and  those  in  cytol- 
ogy by  Mr.  Metz.  Dr.  R.  A.  Gortner  resigned 
.  during  the  year  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

Geophysical  Labobatort.  In  less  than  a 
decade  this  establishment  has  not  only  accom- 
plished the  formidable  task  of  constructing  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  of  preparing  many  of 
tiie  pure  minerals  concerned!,  but  has  already 
begim  the  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
which  are  leading  to  extensive  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  rock  and  mineral  formations  found 
in  the  earth's  cruet.  This  department  published 
during  the  year  48  papers,  many  of  them  in 
German  as  well  as  in  English.    See  Chemistry. 

Depabtiokt  or  Historical  Research.  In- 
Testigations  of  this  department  have  proceeded 
effectively  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  permanent  staff,  several  col- 
laborators took  part  in  these  investigations, 
which  required  explorations  of  historical  ar- 
chives in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  Russia,  and  Switzerland.  There  were 
published  during  the  year  Guide  to  the  Ma- 
terial* for  American  History  to  1183,  in  the 
PvMio  Record  Office  of  Oreat  Britain,  and 
Ouide  to  the  Materials  in  London  Archives  for 
the  History  of  the  United  States  Since  ITSS. 
Work  on  the  preparation  of  a  similar  guide  to 
the  data  on  American  history  in  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  Paris  was  interrupted  by  the 
war.  Work  in  Holland  was  also  suspended,  but 
researches  in  Great  Britain  and  Russia  suffered 
little  interruption.  Progress  was  made  on  the 
projected  Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of 
the  United  States. 

Depabtuent  of  Marine  Bioloot.  In  ac- 
cordance with  plans  approved  by  the  Trustees 
in  1912,  an  expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  Aus- 
tralia, was  undertaken  in  the  latter  part  of 
1913,  where  observations  and  examinations  in 
the  geological  formation  of  Thursday  Island  and 
other  islands  were  undertaken.  On  returnjng 
to  America  the  director  was  engaged  during 
April  and  May  of  1914  in  two  minor  expedi- 
tions with  uie  departmental  vessel  An(o» 
Dohm.  These  researches  were  carried  on  along 
the  Florida  Keys. 

Department  or  Meridian  Astrometby. 
The  activities  of  this  department  are  concen- 
trated on  the  derivation  of  stellar  positions  for 
the  comprehensive  catalogue  in  preparation,  on 
Aupplementary  measurements  of  stellar  coSrdi- 
nates  with  the  meridian  circle  of  the  Dudley 
•Observatory,  and  on  investigations  of  residual 


stellar  motions.  Researches  were  also  carried 
on  on  the  problems  of  star-drift,  including  the 
speed  and  direction  of  motion  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem. JL  catalogue  on  stars  is  progressing  fa- 
vorably. 

Nutrition  Laboratory.  Favorable  results 
have  followed  the  location  of  the  Xutrition 
Laboratory  in  Boston  near  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School.  Several  improvements  were  made 
in  the  laboratory  during  the  year  and  a  num- 
ber of  additions  to  equipment  were  installed. 
These  latter  include  new  respiration  apparatus 
for  studies  of  metabolism  in  muscular  work  of 
men  and  of  small  animals,  a  reconstruction  of 
an  earlier  form  of  bed  calorimeter,  and  addi- 
tional apparatus  for  photo-electric  registration 
of  physiological  action  in  subjects  under  ob- 
servation, whether  near  by  or  at  a  distance. 

Depabtment  of  Tebbestbial  Magnetism. 
The  extensive  operations  of  this  department  on 
the  oceans  and  in  foreign  countries  were  sup- 
plemented during  the  year  by  the  new  depart- 
mental laboratory,  whose  completion  and  occu- 
pation took  place  nearly  simultaneously  with 
the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  de- 
partment's existence.  This  laboratory  and  its 
site  provide  greatly  enlarged  facilities  for  re- 
search as  well  as  unsurpassed  quarters  for  the 
resident  departmental  staff.  The  nonmagnetic 
ship  Carnegie  on  June  18,  1914,  left  for  a  cruise 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  In  this,  the  third  of 
her  longer  expeditions,  she  traversed  about  10,- 
000  miles.  At  the  end  of  the  year  she  was  refit- 
ting for  a  longer  cruise  during  1915-16  in 
southern  latitudes. 

SoLAB  Obsebvatoby.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory  completed 
a  first  decade  of  its  history.  Progress  in  the 
construction  of  the  100-inch  telescope  was  made 
during  the  year  and  many  additions  and  im- 
provements in  the  apparatus  already  installed 
at  the  observatory  were  made.  The  principal 
results  of  the  work  are  noted  in  the  article  As- 
tbonomy. 

During  the  year  the  Institution  lost  two 
members  of  its  Board  of  Trustees, — Silas  Weir 
Mitchell  (q.v.)  and  John  Lambert  Cadwalader 
(q.v.).  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  December  II,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner 
resigned  as  trustee  and  the  following  new  mem- 
bers were  elected:  Honorable  Charles  Payne 
Fenner,  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mr. 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  and  Dr.  ^eobald 
Smith.  At  this  meeting  a  Department  of  Em- 
bryology was  established  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Franklin  P.  Mall  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School.  The  president  of  the  In- 
stitution is  Robert  S.  Woodward. 

CABIflOLA.     See  Austbia-Hungaby. 

CABOLINE  ISLAITDS.  A  group  of  islands 
off  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  is- 
lands were  ceded  in  1899  by  Spain  to  Germany, 
and  became  administratively  a  part  of  the  Ger- 
man New  Guinea  Protectorate.  Area  of  main 
islands,  307  square  miles;  population  (1911), 
66,000. 

CABB,  Camillo  Cassatti  Cadmus.  An 
American  soldier,  died  July  24,  1914.  He  was 
born  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  1842.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1859,  but  left  in 
his  senior  year  before  graduation  to  enlist  in  the 
army.  He  served  as  a  private  in  1862-3,  in  the 
latter  year  was  made  second  lieutenant,  and  in 
1864  first  lieutenant.    He  was  wounded  in  the 
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tattles  of  Todd's  Tavern,  and  Cedar  Credc,  Va. 
In  1864  be  was  promoted  to  be  captain.  After 
the  CiTil  War  be  vaa  engaged  in  service  against 
the  Indians  and  took  part  in  the  Apache  cam- 
paigns in  Arizona  from  1867  to  1882.  In  all  he 
spent  over  twenty  years  campaigning  in  the  In- 
dian country.  From  1886  to  1804  he  was  cav- 
alry instructor  in  the  United  States  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
In  the  following  year  he  served  as  inspector- 
general  of  the  Department  of  Colombia,  and  in 
1898-9  was  in  command  of  the  western  part  of 
Porto  Rico.  He  became  lieutenant-oolonel,  com- 
manding the  Fifth  Cavalry,  in  1898.  In  1900-01 
he  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Missouri  in  1904,  and  the  Department  of  Da- 
kota from  1904  to  1906.  He  was  retired  by 
operation  of  law  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1906.  He  was  a  member  of  several  patri- 
otic societies.  He  translated  from  the  French  of 
Gen.  F.  de  Brack,  Cavalry  Outpost  Duties,  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  military  journals. 

CAHRAWZA,  Vbnxtbtiano.  See  Mxxioo, 
History. 

CASSOK,  Sn  Edwabd.  See  Great  Bbitaiit, 
History,  passim. 

CASTEIiNAU,  CmitBES  de.  See  Wab  of 
THB  Nations. 

CATHOUC  TINIVBBSITT  OF  AKEB- 
ICA.  An  institution  of  higher  learning  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
fonnded  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1887.  The 
students  enrolled  in  the  several  departments  in 
the  autumn  of  1914  numbered  700,  with  a  fac- 
ulty numbering  76.  The  imiversity  received 
during  the  year  a  gift  of  $500,000  from  the 
Kni(^ta  of  Columbus,  and  the  same  amount 
from  the  Theodore  B.  Barselin  estate.  There 
were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year.  The  total  endowment  of  the  univer- 
nty  amounted  on  J\ine  30,  1914,  to  $2,721,277, 
and  the  total  income  to  $316,350.  The  library 
contains  about  80,000  volumes.  The  rector  is 
Rt  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan. 

CATSKUJii   AQTTEDTJCT.     See  Aqueduots. 

CATTEKATiT),  Ralph  Chablbs  Hxnbt.  An 
American  historian  and  educator,  died  Aug.  2, 
1914.  He  was  bom  in  Bolton,  England,  in  1866, 
snd  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States 
in  1869.  He  graduated  from  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity in  1891,  and  from  Harvard  in  the  following 
year.  He  took  post-graduate  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chica^,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
in  1902.  From  1894  to  1902  he  was  instructor 
in  history  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  the 
latter  year  he  became  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory in  Cornell  University,  serving  in  that  chair 
until  1905,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
modem  history.  He' retained  this  position  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Second 
Boat  of  the  United  States  (1902). 

CA'a-jtIiE.     See  Daibtiko  and  SibcK  Raising. 

CATTIJB  TICK.     See  Vetebinabt  Medicine. 

CAVAIiBY.    See  Mhjtabt  Pboobess. 

CAWEIN,  Madison  Jitlius.  An  American 
poet,  died  Dec.  9,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1866,  and  received  a  high  school 
education.  Mr.  Cawein  began  writing  when  he 
was  still  a  young  man  and  he  received  early 
recognition  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  musical 
of  American  poets.  Some  of  his  Ijrrics  and 
poems  on  nature  are  especially  beautiful.  His 
verses  appeared  in  magazines  and  periodicals  in 


the  United  States  and  England.  He  was  a  pro- 
lific writer  and  his  published  volumes  include: 
Blooms  of  the  Berry  (1887);  The  Triumph  of 
Music  (1888);  Red  Leaves  and  Roses  (1893); 
Poems  of  Nature  and  Love  (1893)  ;  The  Garden 
of  Dreams  (1896) ;  Weeds  of  the  Wall  (1901)  ; 
A  Voice  on  the  Wind  (1902)  ;  yature-Tfotes  and 
Impressions  (prose  and  verse,  1906) ;  An  Ode, 
in  Commemoration  of  the  Founding  of  the  Mas- 
saehusetts  Bay  Colony  (1908);  New  Poems 
(1909) ;  The  Oiant  and  the  Star  (1909)  ;  Min- 
ions of  the  Moon  (1913) ;  The  Poet  and  Nature 
and  the  Morning  Road  (1914).  He  wrote  also 
The  Shadow  Garden  and  Three  Other  Plays 
(1910).  In  addition  his  Poems,  Selected  hy  the 
Author,  with  Foreword  hy  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  was  published  in  1913.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

CATENirE.     See  Fbench  Gdiana 

CET.BBBATIOKB.  There  were  three  great 
commemorative  celebrations  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year,  as  follows:  the  Lake 
Champlain  Centenary  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  Centenary  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  the  Commercial  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration in  New  York  City. 

Lake  Champlain  Centenaby.  This  had  for 
its  purpose  the  commemoration  of  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain on  Sept.  11,  1814,  when  Com.  Thomas 
Macdonough,  with  a  fleet  of  14  vessels  carrying 
86  guns  and  860  men,  completely  defeated  a 
British  fleet  of  16  vessels,  carrying  96  guns  and 
about  1000  men  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
George  Downie.  A  Plattsburg  Centenary  Com- 
mission, of  which  Francis  Lynde  Stetson  was 
made  chairman,  was  created  by  the  New  York 
L^islature  and  $125,000  was  appropriated 
while  Congress  contributed  a  like  amount.  The 
exercises  began  on  September  6,  continued  until 
September  12,  and  included,  liesides  religious  serv- 
ices and  adihresses,  several  historical  pageants. 

Stab  Sfanoled  Banneb  Centennial.  In 
Baltimore,  Md.,  during  the  week  of  September 
6,  was  held  a  centennial  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  battle  of  North  Point  which  occurred  on 
Sept.  11,  1814,  when  Oen.  John  Strieker  with 
1700  men  repulsed  a  superior  land  force  under 
Sir  Robert  Ross  (aided  by  a  naval  contingent 
under  Admiral  George  Cockbum) ;  and  also  in 
memory  of  the  writing  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  by  Francis  Soott  Key  on  September  13 
(in  recognition  of  the  heroic  defense  of  Fort 
McHenry  against  the  British).  The  National 
Star  Spangled  Banner  Centennial  Commission 
was  incorporated  on  Nov.  3,  1913,  with  James 
H.  Preston  as  president,  and  for  the  expenses 
of  the  celebration  Baltimore  contributed  $60,- 
000,  Maryland,  $76,000,  and  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore  $40,000.  The  exercises  began  on 
Sunday  (September  6),  with  services  in  the 
churches,  "Patriotism"  being  selected  as  the 
theme  for  the  addresses,  a  public  concert  in 
the  afternoon,  and  general  illumination  of  the 
city  in  the  evening.  Monday  (Labor  Day)  was 
^iven  up  to  a  large  civic  and  industrial  parade 
in  which  there  were  numerous  floats,  showing 
typical  industries.  The  Constellation,  the  old- 
Mt  used  vessel  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  arrived,  es- 
corted by  United  States  and  foreign  warships. 
Tuesday  was  devoted  to  a  floral  automobile  pa- 
rade, colonial  lawn  fetes,  and  a  grand  carnival 
in  the  evening.  Wednesday  was  celebrated  by 
a   parade   of   national   orders   with    allegorical 
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floats,  and  the  unveilinK  of  four  tablets  on 
historic  buildings  in  Baltimore.  Thursday's 
programme  included  the  unveiling  of  tablets 
commemorative  of  historic  events,  notably  one 
on  Fort  McRenry;  and  also  an  electrical  his- 
toric pageant  with  24  floats  illustrative  of  inci- 
dents and  events  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  bat- 
tle of  North  Point,  and  historical  happenings 
leading  to  <Jhe  dawn  of  the  morning  when  Key 
wrote  liis  immortal  poem.  On  Friday  was  given 
a  parade  of  the  army  and  navy,  State  and  vis- 
iting militia  and  military  organizations,  while 
in  tiie  evening  there  was  a  military  ball  in 
honor  of  the  visiting  military  and  other  dis- 
tinguished guests.  Saturday  was  designated  as 
"Star  Spangled  Day"  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
dedication  of  Fort  McHenry  as  a  public  park, 
with  an  address  by  Secretary  Bryan  representing 
President  Wilson;  the  sinpng  of  Keys  anthem 
by  6000  sdiool  children  forming  a  human  flag, 
and  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Maj.  George 
Armistead;  while  in  the  evening  there  was 
a  grand  banquet  and  elaborate  fireworks. 
Throughout  the  week  Baltimore  was  specially 
illuminated  each  evening;  and  band  concerts, 
historical  exhibitions  and  other  entertainments 
were  held.  Consult  Offioial  Programme  and  the 
8tory  of  Baltimore,  165  pp.   (Baltimore,  1914). 

New  York  Cokkkbciai,  Tebcertenabt.  This 
celebration  was  organized  to  commemorate  the 
granting  on  March  27,  1614,  of  a  general  char- 
ter I^  Sie  States  General  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, promising  to  give  an  exclusive  charter 
for  four  voyages  to  any  Dutchman  who  should 
discover  new  passages,  havens,  countries,  or 
places  good  for  trading.  During  the  summer  of 
that  year,  certain  merchants  of  Amsterdam  and 
Hoom  sent  out  five  ships  to  New  Netherland, 
and  upon  making  report  to  the  States  General 
of  their  discoveries,  were  granted,  on  Oct.  11, 
1614,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  this 
region  for  four  voyages.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  regularly  chartered  commerce  of 
New  York.  After  this  trading  had  continued 
10  years,  the  Dutch  made  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  1624  at  what  is  now  Albany,  and  in 
1626  New  Amsterdam  was  permanently  settled 
on  Manhattan  Island. 

In  Deconber,  1912,  Mayor  Gajmor  of  New 
York  City  appointed  a  citizens'  committee  to 
arrange  for  the  suitable  observance  of  the  com- 
pletion of  three  centuries  of  American  com- 
merce, which  committee  was  subsequently  en- 
larged and  became  incorporated  as  the  New 
York  Commercial  Tercentenary  Commission,  of 
which  Gen.  Howard  Carroll  became  president. 
The  celebration  began  on  March  27  and  con- 
tinued until  November  21.  The  first  event  was 
on  March  27  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Island, 
when  tableaux  representing  the  beginning  of 
trading  with  the  Indians  were  presented,  the 
participants  being  New  York  State  Indians  and 
descendants  of  old  Dutch  families  of  New  York. 
In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
which  addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  Mitchell 
of  New  York  and  Mayor  Stevens  of  Albany. 
On  August  12  a  local  festival  was  held  at  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  at  which  historical 
tableaux  were  produced  and  folk  dances  and 
songs  of  all  nations  were  rendered  by  school 
children.  On  August  18  a  local  festival  was 
given  in  Brooklyn  which  included  athletics, 
drills,  dancing,  and  historical  scenes  enacted  in 
costume^    the    latter    commemorating    particu- 


larly events  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn.  On 
August  10  a  local  festival  was  given  in  Bronx 
Borough  with  tableaux  and  dances  illustrating 
the  Indian,  Dutch,  English  Colonial,  and  mod- 
em periods.  On  August  20  another  local  fes- 
tival was  given  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
City,  and  consisted  of  a  pageant  of  Manhat- 
tan. Ten  floats  representea  the  Indian  Period, 
Dutch  Period,  Barly  Education,  Education  of 
To-day,  Recreation,  Tribute  of  the  Nations,  In- 
dustrial Education,  Cog  Wheel,  Band  Box,  Com- 
merce and  Horn  of  Plenty.  On  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 24,  the  Jewish  congregations,  and  on  Sun- 
day, October  26,  the  Christian  churches  were 
requested  to  observe  the  day  with  special  recog- 
nition of  "God  in  History."  On  October  28, 
an  automobile  pageant  parade  was  held  in  the 
evening,  followed  by  a  reception  to  Governor ' 
Glynn  and  Mayor  Mitchell,  honorary  presidents 
of  the  Commission.  On  October  20  there  was 
a  reception  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
On  October  31  historic  cannon  were  dedicated 
in  Battery  Park  and  later  a  Harlem  Pageant 
was  given;  while  in  the  evening  a  Commercial 
Pageant  consisting  of  historical,  educational, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  symbolical  floats, 
patriotic  bodies,  and  other  interesting  features 
paraded.  From  November  7  to  21  there  was 
held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  a  series  of  ex- 
hibits representing  Old  New  York  and  Modem 
New  York,  with  displays  by  merchants  and 
manufacturers  showing  Uie  development  of  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  city  and  State 
as  well  as  the  country  at  large.  An  exhibition 
of  the  life,  industries,  and  arts  of  the  American 
Indians,  with  illustrated  lectures,  was  a  feature 
of  the  Commercial  Exhibits.  In  addition  there 
were  public  musical  festivals  given  in  the  vari- 
ous boroughs  of  New  York  City  on  October  27, 
20,  and  30,  and  daily  during  November  1-6. 
During  the  week  beginning  October  26,  many 
of  the  leading  thoroughfares  were  illuminated 
and  adorned  by  strings  of  incandescent  lights 
and  pennants  on  either  side. 

The  programmes  of  these  three  historical  cele- 
brations have  been  given  in  some  detail,  as  they 
show  the  most  recent  development  of  celebra- 
tions in  which  the  money  is  spent  so  that  the 
people  may  enjoy  the  spectacular  features  with- 
out cost  to  themselves,  while  the  historical  fea- 
tures are  b^  no  means  neglected.  The  most 
valuable  incident  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Celebration  in  Baltimore  was  that  upward  of 
20  historical  sites  were  permanently  marked  by 
artistic  tablets  or  memorial  statues. 

Peace  Celebbation.  (Consult  New  Intkb- 
NATIONAL  Yeab  Book,  1013,  p.  237.)  Owing 
to  the  war  in  Europe  the  programme  of  the 
American  Peace  Centenary  Committee  has  been 
postponed  until  hostilities  shall  have  ceased. 
In  tiie  meanwhile  however,  stron?  committees 
(nearly  a  hundred  in  number),  have  been  organ- 
ized in  all  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  also  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  New- 
foundland, and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  Among  the  things  already  accom- 
plished may  be  mentioned  the  purchase  in  Eng- 
land of  Sulgrave  Manor  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  ancestral  home  of  George  Washington ;  and 
the  publication  of  a  Mistorical  Review  of  the 
Century  of  Peace  by  William  A.  Dunning. 
Among  the  projects  that  have  been  started  are, 
a  statue  of  Lord  Chatham  to  be  presented  to 
the  United  States;  a  replica  of  the  statue  of 
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liaooln  by  St.  Oaudens  to  be  presented  to  Great 
Britain;  a  statue  of  Francis  Parkman  to  be 
presented  to  Canada;  the  erection  in  the  city 
of  Washington  of  a  memorial  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  motherhood  and  womanhod  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon-Celt-Teutonic  world,  to  be  known 
as  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial;  and  a  great 
peace  memorial  to  be  placed  on  a  peak  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

CEItLI,  AnoEU).  An  Italian  scientist,  died 
at  Rome  in  May,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1867, 
and  after  completing  his  medical  education  was 
appointed  at  a  comparatively  early  age  pro- 
fessor of  hygiene  at  the  University  of  Palermo. 
A  year  aftwward  he  became  professor  of  hy- 
giene in  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Rome,  Where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  later  appointed  Chief  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health  and  became  a  Senator.  As  a 
teacher,  investigator,  and  promoter  of  social 
legislation  his  work  was  important.  The  or- 
ganized efforts  for  the  suppression  of  malaria, 
and  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  Campagna 
r^on,  were  mainly  due  to  his  work.  His  ac- 
tivity covered  a  wide  field,  including  researches 
on  the  parasites  which  cause  malaria,  on  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  cholera,  pellagra,  dysentery, 
rabies,  flies  as  transmitters  of  disease,  and 
many  other  topics.  He  was  foremost  in  bring- 
ing about  the  government  monopoly  of  quinine 
and  the  sale  of  that  drug  practically  at  cost  in 
every  post  office.  At  the  World's  Fair  at  St. 
Louis  in  1904  he  was  one  of  the  leading  dele- 
gates to  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  

CEX4ZiOFEA]rE.    See     Chkmistbt,     Indus- 

TBIAL. 

CKLTIC     FHXIiOLOOY.      See     Philoloot, 

MO0f3N. 

CE1IEN7.  During  1914,  the  general  busi- 
ness depression  and  slackening  of  building  opera- 
tions exerted  a  marked  effect  upon  the  cement 
industry,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  cement  mills  were  operating  at  but 
little  more  than  60  per  cent  of  capacity.  The 
business  with  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa 
that  confidently  had  been  expected  to  result 
from  hostilities  in  Europe  failed  to  develop. 
It  was  said  that  complications  concerning  ship- 
ping and  exchange  acted  to  restrain  the  trade. 
Later  in  the  year,  the  business  remained  at 
about  the  same  level  as  during  the  spring 
months.  The  total  quantity  of  Portland,  nat- 
ural, and  puzzolan  cement  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1913  was  92,949,102  oarrels, 
valued  at  $93,001,169,  as  compared  with  83,- 
361,191  barreU,  valued  at  $67,461,613  in  1912. 
Almost  the  entire  product  was  Portland  cement. 
This  amounted  to  92,097,131  barrels,  valued  at 
$98,667,617,  which  represents  an  increase  of 
nearly  10,000,000  barrels  over  the  production  of 

1912,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  about  $25,- 
500,000.  Pennsylvania  produced  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  in  1913,  or  28,701,846  barrels. 
Indiana  was  second,  with  10,872,674  barrels. 
California  ranked  third  in  the  production;  jNew 
York  fourth;  Illinois  fifth.  These  States  all 
produced  an  excess  of  5,000,000  barrels.  There 
were  producing  plants  in  twenty-five  States  in 

1913.  The  apparent  consumption  of  Portland 
cement  in  1913  was  85,809,649  barrels.  Tbe  in- 
dustry has  shown  great  progress.  In  1900  the 
total  production  was  8,482,020  bcurrels.  One  of 
the  most  important  uses  of  cement  at  tiie  present 


time  is  in  the  construction  of  concrete  roads. 
The  imports  of  cement  into  the  United  States 
in  1913  was  approximately  84,630  barrels,  valued 
at  $138,187.  There  has  been  a  continuous  de- 
cline in  the  imports  of  foreign  cement  for  several 
years.  The  total  quantity  exported  in  1913  was 
2,984,368  barrels,  valued  at  $4,270,666.  Most  of 
this  was  Portland  cement. 

The  natural  cement  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1913  amounted  to  744,668  barrels, 
valued  at  $346,889.  This  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease from  the  production  of  1912.  Natural 
cement  was  produced  in  1913  in  thirteen  plants 
distributed  in  eight  States.  New  York  is  first 
in  the  production  of  natural  cement.  Puzzolan 
was  manufactured  during  1913  at  three  plants, 
respectively  in  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York.  The  toUI  output  was  108,313  barrels, 
valued  at  $97,663. 

Production  of  Portland  cement  during  1914 
in  the  United  States  was  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  at  88,614,000  barrels, 
a  decrease  of  3.8  per  cent  from  the  output  of 
the  previous  year.  Estimated  shipments  during 
1914  were  86,716,000  barrels,  a  decrease  of  2.2 
per  cent  from  the  figures  of  1913.  While  the 
Lehigh,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Pacific  Coast  dis- 
tricts reported  decreases  of  both  production  and 
shipments  of  from  9  to  12  per  cent,  encouraging 
increases  were  shown  in  the  New  York,  Mjiry- 
land-Virginia,  Iowa-Missouri,  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain districts  during  1914.     See  Conobxtb. 

CENTENABIES.  See  Celxbbations  and 
Exposinows. 

CENTRAL  AMESICA.  Bee  articles  on 
Central  American  Coimtries.    ' 

CESOIiIN.  This  new  preparation  consists  of 
the  glycerides  of  fatty  acids  together  with  cho- 
lesterins,  lecithin,  and  ethereal  oil,  all  of  which 
are  found  in  yeast,  of  which  cerolin  is  claimed 
to  be  the  active  constituent.  Recent  investiga- 
tions indicated  that  the  laxative  action  of  yeast 
depends  on  its  fatty  and  lipoid  constituents, 
rather  than  the  ferments.  Cerolin  was  said  to 
be  useful  in  boils,  acne,  and  other  purulent  af- 
fections of  the  skin.  It  was  also  said  to  boieflt 
cases  of  habitual  constipation,  leucorrhea,  ero- 
sions of  the  cervix  and  similar  affections.  The 
substance  is  a  neutral  honey-like  semifluid  mass 
of  a  yellowish  to  brownish  color  and  has  the  odor 
of  yeast.  It  is  prepared  by  extracting  fresh 
purified  beer  yeast  with  alcohol  and  separating 
the  dissolved  fat  from  the  alcoholic  extract  by 
suitable  means. 

CBTLON.  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lyin^  south  of  India;  a  British  crown  colony. 
Capital,  Colombo. 

Abea  and  PopinATioN.  The  total  area  of  the 
island  is  26,332  so.  miles.  The  population, 
March  10,  1911,  numbered  4,110,367,  an  increase 
of  14.9  per  cent  over  the  population  as  enumer- 
ated in  1901.  The  Sinhalese  numbered  2,716,- 
686;  the  Tamils,  1,060,167;  Burghers  and  Eu- 
rasians, 26,673;  Moors,  267,064;  Malays,  12,092; 
Europeans,  8624;  others,  19,271.  The  popula- 
tion was  divided  aeording  to  religion  as  follows : 
2,474,393  Buddhists,  939,701  Hindus,  284,482 
Mohammedans,  410,626  Christians,  and  1266 
others.  The  Indian  coolies  on  the  tea  estates 
number  about  440,000;  they  are  not  indentured. 
Including  coolies  bom  and  settled  in  Ceylon,  the 
total  number  of  plantation  laborers  is  estimated 
at  610,000.  The  principal  towns  with  their 
population  in  1911  follow:     Colombo,  218,396; 
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Negombo,  13,162;  Moratuva,  27,263;  Kalutara, 
13,006;  Kandy,  30,148;  Jafftaa,  40,639;  Qalle, 
40,187;  Matara,  13,861;  Batticaloa,  10,715; 
Trincomalee,  0086;  Kuninegala,  8103;  Badulla, 
6488. 

Education.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in 
government  schools  at  the  end  of  1012  was  104,- 
049,  in  government-aided  schools,  221,233,  and 
in  maided  schools,  34,376.  In  1868,  the  total 
number  of  scholars  in  all  schools  was  6897. 
Government  expenditure  in  1012,  Rs.  1,707,218. 
Vernacular  instruction  is  free,  and  all  govern- 
ment schools  are  nonsectarian.  There  are  in- 
dustrial, technical,  medical,  and  normal  schools. 
Pbodoction.  About  one-quarter  of  the  total 
land  area  is  under  cultivation  as  follows:  042,- 
621  acres  under  coconut  palms;  660,674  under 
rice;  680,846  under  tea;  101,706  under  grains 
other  than  rice;  216,000  under  rubber;  47,292 
under  cinnamon;  43,368  under  cacao;  16,241 
under  tobacco;  1612  under  coffee;  and  263  under 
cinchona.  The  development  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry is  shown  by  the  fact'  that  in  1898  only 
750  acres  were  planted  to  rubber;  in  1901,  2600; 
in  1904,  11,000;  in  1906,  40,000;  in  1906,  100,- 
000;  in  1910,  186,634;  and  in  1011,  215,000. 

llie  export  of  tea  in  1912  was  192,010,601 
pounds;  in  1011,  186,594,065  pounds;  in  1900, 
149,264,602  pounds;  in  1890,  46,799,618.  Co- 
conut-palm products,  exported  in  1912  were 
valued  at  Rs.  32,436,862;  cinnamon,  Bs.  2,836,- 
691;  cacao,  Rs.  2,718,041. 

Plumbago  mines  and  pits  in  the  island  number 
440,  with  an  estimated  total  yield  of  664,660 
cwts.  in  1912,  valued  at  over  Rs.  8,346,787. 
Gem  quarries  number  1086.  The  government 
has  resumed  possession  of  the  Manaar  pearl 
banks.  Salt  is  a  government  monopoly.  Native 
industries  are  goM,  silver,  ivory,  and  tortoise- 
shell  work,  pottery-making,  wood-carving,  etc. 

The  live  stock  in  1907  numbered  1,660,271 
cattle,  98,746  sheep,  179,123  goats,  3986  horses, 
and  96,305  swine. 

CoMUEBCE.  The  tottd  value  of  all  imports  for 
the  calendar  year  1912  was  Rs.  181,999,901;  in 
1911,  Rs.  164,406,788;  1010,  Rs.  163,620,076; 
1900,  Rs.  133,782,127;  1903,  Rs.  116,260,636. 
The  chief  imports  are  rice  from  India,  valued  at 
Rs.  46,867,538  in  1912,  and  textiles  and  coal 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  value  of 
all  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1912  was  Rs. 
198,964,902;  1911,  Rs.  182,028,968;  1910,  Rs. 
166,569,107;  1909,  Rs.  146,899,631;  1903,  Rs. 
108,764,336.  The  total  customs  revenue  in  1912 
was  Rs.  13,393,672.  Imports  and  exports  to  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912  were  valued 
at  Rs.  50,999,044  and  Rs.  97,766,191  respectively; 
in  1911,  Ks.  43,443,786  and  Rs.  87,369,604.  To- 
tal tonnage  entered  and  cleared  during  1912,  16,- 
420,142,  of  which  10,114,486  tons  British;  during 
1011,  14,026,764,  of  which  9,671,159  tons  Brit- 
ish. 

CouMDNicATiONS.  All  railway  lines  are 
owned  and  worked  by  the  government.  Broad- 
gauge  lines  extend  from  Colombo  to  Bandara- 
wela,  160%  miles;  from  Polgahawela  to  Kanke- 
santurai,  212^  miles;  Peradeniya  Junction  to 
Kandy  and  Matale,  21  miles;  Ragama  Junction 
to  Mahara  Quarry,  1%  miles;  Colombo  to  Ma- 
tara, 98>^  miles;  Ragama  to  Negombo,  14Vi 
miles;  Fort  Junction  to  Wharf,  1%  miles. 
Narrow-gauge  lines  connect  Colombo  with  Yati- 
yantota,  47%  miles;  Avisawella  with  Ratna- 
pura,  27  miles;  Nanu  Oya  with  Ragalla,  19% 


miles.  Total  railway  mileage,  604%  miles. 
The  total  cost  of  eonstruction  to  June  30,  1912, 
was  Rs.  102,367,082.  Revenue  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1012,  Rs.  14,113,877;  expenditure,  Bs. 
6,337,563. 

There  are  broad-gauge  lines  under  construc- 
tion from  Madawach<£i  to  Talaimannar,  66 
miles;  Negombo  to  Chilaw,  27  miles;  Bandara- 
wela  to  Badulla,  21  miles.  A  narrow-gauge  line 
is  projected  from  Ratnapura  to  Kahawatte  (for 
Pelmadulla),  17  miles.  There  is  a  plan  for  an 
embankment  along  the  islets  and  shoals  of 
"Adams  Bridge,"  for  unitine  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  India  and  Ceylon;  whidi,  on  completum 
of  the  Manaar  extension,  will  be  brought  within 
twoity  miles  of  each  other. 

Ceylon  is  in  direct  telegraphic  oommunicatioa 
with  India,  and  thence  witii  Europe  and  the 
East.  There  are  internal  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems. 

Finance  and  Govebnuent.  The  unit  of  value 
is  the  rupee,  worth  33.44  cents.  The  revenue  is 
derived  mainly  from  customs  duties,  land  sales, 
licenses,  salt,  stamps,  and  railway  receipts. 
Salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  the  revenue 
from  its  sale  for  the  calendar  year  1012  was  Rs. 
1,622,542.  The  total  revenue  for  the  calendar 
year  1912  was  Rs.  60,166,329;  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12,  Rs.  47,264,222;  for  the  calendar  year 
I9I0,  Rs.  43,741,768.  Expenditure,  1012,  Rs. 
40,277,370;  1911-12,  Rs.  48,643,687;  1010,  Rs. 
36,467,708.  The  public  debt  stood  Dec.  31,  1912, 
at  Rs.  91,960,000. 

The  colony  is  administered  by  a  Governor 
(Sir  Robert  Chalmers  in  1014),  aided  by  an  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  six  members  and  a  L^^lative 
Council  of  twenty-one  members. 

The  Maldive  Archipelago,  400  miles  to  the 
westward,  is  tributary  to  Ceylon.  There  are 
17  groups,  with  about  72,200  inhabitants. 

CEZANNE.     See  Painting  and  Sottutube. 

CHAFFEE,  Adna  Rovanza.  An  American 
soldier,  died  Nov.  1,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Orwell,  Ohio,  in  1842,  and  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Sixth  United 
States  Cavalry;  served  throughout  the  war  and 
at  its  close  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  regular  army,  with  a  brevet  of 
captain  for  gallant  services.  He  remained  in 
the  military  service  after  the  close  of  the  war 
and  took  part  in  many  campaigns  against  the 
Indians.  He  was  promoted  to  be  a  major  in 
1885,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1897,  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1898,  and  major-general  in  July  of  the 
same  year.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
commanded  the  third  brigade  in  the  Second  Di- 
vision of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  From  1898  to 
1900  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Division  of 
Cuba.  He  commanded  the  China  relief  expedi- 
tion in  1900-01,  and  in  1901-02  commanded  the 
Division  of  the  Philippines.  He  was  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  East  in  1902-03,  and 
was  assistant  to  the  chief  of  staff  in  1003-04. 
From  1904  to  1906  he  was  chief  of  sUff  of  the 
United  States  Army.  After  over  forty  years  of 
service  he  was  retired  at  his  own  request  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  in  1906.  General 
Chaffee  was  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
officers  who  rose  from  private  to  the  highest 
rank.  Although  he  was  a  stem  disciplinarian, 
he  never  demanded  of  others  what  he  hesitated 
to  do  himself,  and  superiors  and  subordinates 
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united  in  praise  of  the  eameat,  tireless  way  in 
wliicli  he  accomplished  every  taslc  that  was  set 
for  him  to  do. 

OKA  UTRKBTi  A  IN,  Alexandxb  Fbanois.  An 
American  anthropologrist  and  educator,  died 
April'  9,   1914.    He  was  bom   at  Kenninghall, 


Fortnightly  Review.  His  papers  in  this  journal 
were  sensational.  They  attaclced  bitterly  the 
conservatism  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Manches- 
ter school  of  politics.  Mr.  Gladstone's  offer  in 
1874  to  abolish  the  income  tax  was  met  by  a 
cynical  attaclc  by  Chamberlain.    Gladstone  was 


England,  in  _186S,  and  n-aduated  from  Toronto    openly  accused  of  trying  to  perpetrate  a  fraud 


University  in  1886.  He  took  post-graduate 
studies  at  that  university  and  at  Clark  Univer- 
sity, receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  lat- 
ter in  1892.  Until  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
anthropology  at  Clark  University.  From  1900 
to  1008  he  was  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Folk-liore,  and  was  department  editor  of 
the  American  Anthropologist.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  American  and  foreign  anthropolog- 
ical societies  and  made  special  investigations  of 
the  Kootenay  (British  Columbia)  Indians  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Association  in  1891. 
From  1904  to  1006  he  was  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic City  Commission  of  Worcester,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  Alderman-at-large  of  the 
city  of  Worcester.  His  published  writings  in- 
clude: Child  and  Childhood  in  FoUc  Thought 
(1896)  ;  T?ie  Child— A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of 
Man  (1900) ;  Poem*  (10O4).  He  also  published 
many  essays  and  papers  on  anthropological  and 
other  subjects,  and  contributed  to  the  New  In- 
TERXATIONAI.  ENCTCX0P.1BDIA  and  other  works  of 
reference. 

CEA1EBEBI.AIN,  Joseph.  An  English 
statesman,  died  July  4,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
London  in  1836,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain. More  than  100  years  before  his  birth 
bis  ancestors  had  carried  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness as  leather  merchants  and  shoe  manufactur- 
ers in  Cheapside,  London,  and  Chamberlain's 
father  planned  for  him  a  mercantile  career.  He 
was  sent  to  a  school  by  his  parents,  but  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  left  to  enter  upon  the  business  of 
■crew  manufacturing  in  which  his  father  was 
also  interested.  The  business  was  prosperous, 
but  not  highly  remunerative.  Shortly  after  his 
connection  with  the  business  he  invented  a  screw 
with  a  point  so  sharp  that  it  could  be  driven 
into  the  board  without  a  hole  having  been  previ- 
ously made  for  its  insertion.    This  improvement 


on  the  working  classes  by  offering  in  retum  for 
votes   relief   from   their   burdens.     Chamberlain 
was  finally  elected  to  Parliament  in  1876,  and 
he  had  the  advantage  of  a  reputation  already 
established.     His   first   speech,   delivered   a   few 
weeks  after  he  took  his  seat,  caused  a  stir.     As 
a  result  of  his  contribution  to  the  victory  of  the 
Liberals  in   1880  he  was  given   a   seat  in  the 
Cabinet  with   the  presidency   of   the   Board   of 
Trade.    Up  to  1886  he  was  the  only  Radical  in 
a  Liberal  Cabinet.     In  the  election  of  188S  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  offered 
to  him,  but  he  declined  it  in  order  to  go  back  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     He  hesi- 
tated, however,  about  joining  this  Cabinet  in  any 
rt,  replying  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  invitation  that  . 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  scheme  for  a 
separate  Parliament  in  Dublin.     He  finally  con- 
sented to  accept  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
should  be  free  to  resign  if  the  Irish  measure  put 
forward  by  the  Government   should  lie  one  of 
which  he  felt  he  could  not  approve.     When  the 
Irish  bill  was  completed  Chamberlain,  exercising 
this  right,  resign^,  and  was  followed  by  Lord 
Hartington,  John  Bright,  and  others.    The  Min- 
istry fell,  and  Mr.  ChanU>erlain  was  the  subject 
of  a  storm  of  abuse  for  what  his  enemies  called 
his  "treachery."     He  then  threw  bis  strength  on 
the  side  of  the  Conservative  element  and  formed 
the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone   owed    his   defeat.     He    was    sent   to    the 
United  States  on  a  diplomatic  mission  in  con- 
nection with  the  fisheries  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and   from   1896  to 
1003  served  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies.    One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  his 
official  life  was  his  share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Boer  War  and  his  mission  to  South  Africa  to 
reconcile   the    Boers   to    England.     In    1903    he 
launched  at  Birmingham  his  scheme  for  the  re- 


resulted  in  such  an  increase  in  the  business  that  vision  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country  and  the 
st  the  age  of  thirty-eight  Joseph  Chamberlain  adoption  of  a  policy  of  "preferential  tariffs." 
was  able  to  retire  and  to  devote  himself  to  his    In  September  of  that  year,  believing  such  a  pol- 


real  interest,  that  of  politics.  He  had  in  the 
meantime  removed  to  Birmingham,  which  from 
that  time  on  remained  his  residence.  In  1870 
he  became  a  member  of  the  first  Birmingham 
School  Board,  and  in  1873  was  elected  mayor  of 
the  city.  He  was  twice  reelected.  The  city  gov- 
ernment of  Birmingham  was  at  this  time  at  a 
low  ebb  of  civic  morality,  but  Chamberlain  made 
it  famous  among  the  cities  of  the  world  as  a  well- 
govemed  municipality.  The  slums  were  wiped 
out  and  a  boulevard  was  constructed  over  the 
place  where  they  had  stood.  One  of  the  chief 
reforms  which  he  put  through  as  mayor  was  the 
aeeuring  of  legislation  which  led  to  the  city's 
ownership  and  management  of  the  local  water 
works  and  gas  works.  The  plan  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  the  cost  of  gas  to  the  public  was  re- 
duced He  became  widely  known  as  a  Radical, 
■md  bis  chief  strength  at  this  time  was  with  the 
common  people  of  Birmingham,  with  whom  he 
was  immensely  popular.  His  first  attempt  to 
enter  Parliament  was  unsuccessful,  but  his  force- 
ful speeches  attracted  the  attention  of  John 
Morlc^,  who  invited  him  to  contribute  to  the 


icy  to  be  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  various  constituencies,  he  re- 
signed  from  the  Ministry  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  explaining  and  popularizing  his  proposal. 
Shortly  after  his  resignation,  however,  his  health 
and  powers  of  mind  began  to  fail,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Continent  for  his 
health.  His  last  appearance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  occurred  on  Feb.  16,  1910.  He  was 
then  in  his  seventy-fourth  year  and  in  such 
feeble  physical  condition  that  he  was  unable 
to  sign  his  name  in  the  book  of  members.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  one  of  the  most  command- 
in?  personalities  of  his  time.  It  is  frequently 
said  of  him  that  he  had  more  American  charac- 
toristics  than  English.  He  had  great  capacity 
for  leadership  and  was  equally  effective  as  a 
legislator,  administrator,  orator,  and  debater. 
In  1888  he  married  Mary  Endicott,  the  daughter 
of  William  C.  Endicott,  at  one  time  Secretary  of 
War  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland.  Mr 
Chamberlain  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham  in  1901,  and  was  at  one  time  Lord 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University. 
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CHAMBESIiAIK,  Joshua  Lawbrnce.  An 
American  soldier  and  educator,  died  Feb.  24, 
IM4.  He  was  born  in  Brewer,  Me.,  in  1828, 
and  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1852. 
In  1802  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Twentieth  Maine  Infantry  and  later  be- 
came its  colonel.  This  regiment  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Battle  of  Oettysburg,  and  Gen- 
eral Chamberlain  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  "daring  heroism"  in  hold- 
ing the  position  of  Little  Round  Top  and  carry- 
ing Qreat  Round  Top.  After  this  battle  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  the  fifth  army  corps.  In 
1864  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  "for  meritorious  and  efficient  services 
in  battle  and  especially  gallant  conduct  in  lead- 
ing his  brigade  against  the  encmv  in  the  assault 
on  Petersburg."  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  pro- 
motion made  by  General  Grant  on  the  field  of 
battle.  He  was  brevetted  major-general  on 
March  29,  1865,  for  "conspicuous  gallantry  in 
action,"  and  was  appointed  to  comnumd  the  pa- 
rade at  the  formal  surrender  of  Lee's  army  at 
Appomattox  in  April  of  that  year.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  war  be  commanded  the  first  division 
of  the  fifth  corps.  After  the  war  he  declined 
a  colonelcy  in  the  regular  army  and  was  'honor- 
ably discharged  on  Jan.  IS,  1866.  During 
his  services  he  was  three  times  wounded,  once 
almost  mortally.  From  1861  to  1871  he  was ' 
Governor  of  Maine  and  was  major-general  of  the 
militia  of  the  State  from  1879  to  1880.  From 
1871  to  1883  he  was  president  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  from  1874  to  1879  was  also  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  that  college. 
He  was  lecturer  on  political  science  and  public 
law  at  Bowdoin  from  1883  to  1885.  In  1878  he 
was  United  States  Commissioner  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  and  in  1884  was  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  also 
an  ofBcial  or  member  in  many  other  patriotic, 
literary,  and  scientific  societies.  He  delivered 
many  orations  at  the  dedication  of  monuments, 
commemorating  the  Civil  War,  and  also  lectured 
on  Civil  War  subjects,  notably  on  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  His  published  writings  include: 
Maine,  Her  Place  and  Hittory  (1876)  ;  Ameri- 
can Ideals  (1890);  Ethics  and  Politics  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  (1808);  The  New  Na- 
tion (1899);  De  Monts  and  Acadia  (1904); 
Ruling  Pou>ers  in  History  (1905).  He  also  con- 
tributed articles  to  several  encyclopaedias.  From 
1000  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  surveyor  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  Portland,  Me. 

CHAFABBO.     See  Dtsentebt. 

CHABITIES.  Recent  years  have  seen  an 
unprecedented  expansion  of  the  scope,  purposes, 
and  financial  resources  of  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  While  1914  did  not  bring  forth  any 
startling  financial  gifts  or  endowments,  never- 
theless the  money  supplied  to  public  and  private 
charities  and  corrections  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  $500,000,000  for  the  year,  four- 
fifths  of  which  went  to  private  volunteer  activ- 
ities. Following  the  devastation  of  Belgium 
there  was  in  addition  an  outpouring  of  American 
wealth  by  private  organizations,  the  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the 
States.  (See  'Rsd  Cboss  and  Relief  fob  Wab 
Victims.  )  The  great  extent  of  unemployment 
in  the  winters  of  1913-14  and  1914-15  also 
called  for  widespread  emergency  organizations 
and  relief  committees.     (See  Unemployment.) 


The  reader  should  also  consult  the  follow- 
ing articles:  Chua  Labob;  Eugenics;  Ju- 
venile CouBTS;  Labob;  Minimum  Waob;  Oc- 
cupational Diseases;  Old-Aoe  Pensions;  Pen- 
sions FOB  Mothebs;  Penology;  Pbobtitution ; 
Social  Economics;  Social  Insubanck;  Women 
IN  Industby;  and  Wobkmen's  Compensation. 
In  few  of  these  references  will  matter  bearing 
on  charity  as  poor  relief  be  found,  but  the  ten- 
dency is  now  very  strong  for  prevention  to  take 
precedence  of  mere  temporary  relief,  and  hence 
those  movements  aiming  to  establish  a  more  just 
social  and  industrial  system  are  related  to  con- 
structive philanthropy.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  the  determination  of  causes  of  dependency  and 
delinquency  as  a  first  scientific  step  toward  their 
final  elimination.  There  is  also  a  tendency  for 
public  supervision  and  control  to  increase  on 
the  grounds  that  haphazard  relief  may  do  more 
harm  than  good;  that  system  and  efficiency  re- 
quire governmental  regulation,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  are  paramount.  The  scope, 
aims,  and  problems  of  modem  charitable  under- 
takings are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  accounts 
of  certain  conferences. 

National  Confebencb  of  Chabities  and  Cob- 
sections.  This  met  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  its 
41st  annual  session.  May  6-15,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Professor  Graham  Taylor  of  the  Chi- 
cago School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  At  the 
same  time  there  met  in  Memphis,  the  Southern  So- 
ciological Congress  (see  Sociological  Corgbess, 
SouTHEBN ) ;  &e  National  Probation  Association 
(see  Penology)  ;  the  National  Conference  on  Ed- 
ucation of  Backward,  Truant,  Delinquent,  and  De- 
pendent Children;  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  and  certain  societies  described  below.  It 
was  determined  to  hold  the  1916  Conference  at 
Baltimore,  May  12-19,  with  Mrs.  Mary  WUlcox 
Glenn  as  president.  The  following  committees 
for  1916  were  created  with  chairman  as  indi- 
cated: Children,  C.  C.  Carstens  of  Massachu- 
setts; Corrections,  3.  T.  Gilmore  of  Toronto; 
Public  and  Private  Chttrities,  George  B.  Wilacm, 
District  of  Columbia;  Family  and  Community, 
R.  M.  Little,  Pennsylvania;  State  0<tre  of  In- 
sane, Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  of  Massachusetts; 
Education  for  Social  Work,  Porter  R.  Lee  of 
New  York;  Health,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of 
Massachusetts;  Social  Legislation,  Professor 
Henry  R.  Seager  of  Columbia  University;  and 
Social  Hygiene,  Martha  P.  Falconer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Each  of  the  main  topics  has  several  as- 
sociated topics  included  witii  it.  After  much 
discussion  in  which  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  method  of  selecting  officers  was  shown, 
the  president  was  authoriz^  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  report  at  the  next  Conference,  means 
of  giving  members  a  larger  voice  in  such  selec- 
tions. Another  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  changing  the  name  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Betterment 
Agencies. 

The  1914  conference  had  sessions  on  children; 
family  and  commimity;  neighborhood;  correc- 
tions (see  Penology);  defectives;  standards  of 
living  and  labor;  public  charities;  social  hy- 
giene (see  Pbostitution)  ;  and  public  healtit. 
President  Taylor  devoted  his  address  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country  as  a  political  and  social  unit. 
He  found  the  inefficiency  of  county  administra- 
tion in  the  indifference  of  voters,  the  sway  of 
partisan  politics,  the  neglect  of  legislatures,  the 
confusion  and  neglect  of  various  governmental 
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mgencies,  and  the  lock  of  eoSperation.  He  urged 
tite  neoenity  of  hmnanizuig  politics,  encotirai;- 
ins  Tolnnteer  ooOperation,  and  eapecially  reha- 
biutating  and  rentalizing  the  country  church. 

In  the  Beaaion  on  Children,  Dr.  Francis  Brad- 
Icy  of  Atlanta  recommended  children's  health 
ecniierences  in  connection  with  schools,  charities 
and  other  organizations,  as  invaluable  means  of 
treating  child  hygiene.  Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens  of 
Boston  pointed  out  that  the  social  and  moral 
conditions  of  small  towns  and  villages  are  often 
deplorable  and  hence  social  agencies  must  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  rural  child. 
A  paper  on  rescue  agencies  showed  that  these 
no  longer  seek  merely  to  extricate  the  child  from 
bad  home  eanditions,  but  to  elevate  the  entire 
home.  Standards  of  efficiency  in  the  care  of  chil- 
dren in  institutions,  in  boarding  houses,  in  free 
family  houses,  were  discussed  by  several  speak- 
ers. Opinion  favored  the  boarding  home,  as  op- 
posed to  the  common  practice  of  placing  out  all 
sorts  of  children  in  free  homes  in  distant  States 
where  supervision  is  difficult.  Roger  N.  Bald- 
win of  St.  Louis  advocated  a  model  children's 
code  to  include:  establishment  of  eugenic  condi- 
tiona  of  birth;  regulation  of  employment  of 
mothers  before  and  after  child-birth;  reporting 
of  births;  regulation  of  midwiferr;  relief  of  poor 
mothers;  support  of  illq^l  chilcuren  by  fathers; 
compulsory  education  laws  and  a  state-wide  ed- 
ucational system;  comprehensive  juvenile  court 
system;  relief  of  destitute  children;  supervision 
of  child-caring  agencies.  The  conservation  of 
child  .life  bv  the  promotion  of  hygiene,  prevention 
of  child  labor,  extension  of  school  opportunities, 
and  in  the  South  by  the  organization  of  more 
social  centres  with  toMiher,  preachor,  and  visiting 
nurse,  was  advocated. 

The  section  on  Family  and  Community  con- 
sidered charity  organization  work,  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  life,  and  the  relation  of  business 
to  philanthropy.  Many  phases  of  family  re- 
habilitation were  considered.  One  of  several 
speakers  on  rural  life  was  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, who  declared  that  seven  million  out  of  nine 
million  southern  negroes  are  on  farms;  they 
own  twenty  million  acres,  worth  nearly  one-haJf 
million  dollars.  The  most  important  helps  are 
better  housing,  regularity  of  pay,  better  schools, 
more  police  protection,  methods  to  increase  effi- 
ciency, and  abstinence  from  liquor. 

The  section  on  Keighborhoods  emphasized  the 
large  place  recreation  should  occupy  in  country 
life,  not  merely  as  means  of  enjoyment,  but  as 
means  of  self-development,  and  increase  of  neigh- 
borly acquaintance,  confidence,  and  cooperation. 
The  fact  was  emphasized  that  the  commimity 
and  not  the  individual  determines  the  kind  of 
recreation  and  hence  may  send  its  youth  to  the 
saloon  or  to  school  social  centres.  The  cheap 
candy  store  was  considered  a  demoralizing 
agency  leadine  to  the  pool-room,  saloon,  and  sex 
immorality.  Mr.  Harry  F.  Ward  emphasized 
the  break-down  of  commimity  life,  the  necessity 
of  public  ]>rovisions  of  recreation  in  the  interest 
of  better  citizenship,  and  the  evil  and  unwisdom 
of  permitting  play  to  be  unconsidered. 

The  section  on  Defectives  considered  recent 
advances  in  science  of  mental  hygiene.  It  was 
shown  that  newer  methods  of  testing  mental  de- 
fects have  resulted  in  special  classes  in  public 
schools;  have  shown  a  large  percentage  of  those 
in  reformatories  and  prisons,  especially  juve- 
niles, to  be  defective  and  therefore  irresponsible. 
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incapable  of  reformation,  and  unfit  to  be  given 
their  freedom;  and  have  given  the  courts  a 
more  intelligent  basis  for  treating  many  cases. 
It  was  declared  that  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  fee- 
ble-mindedness  are  closely  connected  factors  in 
the  treatment  of  delinquents.  The  colony  plan 
of  treatment,  making  possible  separation  of 
classes  and  ^adation  of  cases,  was  accepted  as 
best.  Sterilization,  already  made  legal  m  thir- 
teen States  and  found  unconstitutional  in  one, 
but  constitutional  in  another,  was  shown  to  be 
little  used  and  was  believed  to  be  largely  im- 
practicable in  the  present  state  of  public  opin- 
ion. Segregation  is  gaining  rapidly  in  public 
approval.  It  was  shown  &at  the  colony  not 
only  is  not  imprisonment  for  the  imbecile  and 
moron,  but  gives  them  largest  possible  freedom 
and  happiness.  The  relation  of  venereal  dis- 
ease to  some  forms  of  insanity  and  alcohol  as 
a  direct  and  contributory  cause  of  insani^  were 
set  forth.  The  use  of  the  results  of  scientific 
studies  of  defectives  and  of  trained  psychologists 
by  juvenile  courts  was  described  by  Jud^  Ad- 
dams  of  Cleveland.  In  Ohio  every  juvenile  de- 
linquent is  first  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
State  Board  of  Administration,  which  examines 
them,  disposes  of  them  individually,  and  then 
follows  with  its  supervision.  The  combination 
of  this  with  the  New  Jers^  plan  of  special 
classes  for  defectives  in  public  schools  was  ad- 
vocated. It  was  believed  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  education  regard- 
ing the  mentally  defective. 

In  the  section  on  Public  Charities  the  follow- 
ing were  declared  to  be  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  day:  more  adequate  care  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents, special  and  better  provision  for  the 
feeble-minded  of  both  sexes,  and  more  uniform 
laws  for  care  of  delinquent  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

The  section  on  Standards  of  Living  and  Labor 
discussed  protective  standards  for  women  and 
child  workers;  the  work  of  the  Oregon  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission;  and  the  condition  of  mill 
children  and  messenger  boys  in  the  South.  In 
discussing  methods  of  maintaining  standards, 
Secretary  J.  B.  Andrews  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Labor  Legislation  described  syndi- 
calism as  a  sort  of  general  discontent  which  gave 
expression  to  deep  feelings  of  injustice,  but  as 
incapable  of  maintaining  standards;  collective 
bargaining  protects  gains  of  imions,  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  public,  whereas 
the  legislative  method  aims  directly  at  just 
standards  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  worker,  em- 
ployer, and  public.  Mrs.  l<lorence  Kelley  de- 
veloped the  necessity  of  more  numerous  local 
branches  of  the  national  associations  represented 
at  the  conference  and  of  greater  cooperation  and 
concentrated  effort  in  advancing  their  common 
aims. 

Thk  Amebican  Abbociation  of  Officials  of 
Chabitt  and  CoBBExmoN  met  at  Memphis,  May 
4-5.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  members 
and  officers  of  State  boards  of  control.  State 
boards  of  charity  and  correction,  superinten- 
dents of  institutions,  and  persons  similarly  con- 
nected with  private  institutions  receiving  State 
aid  or  under  State  supervision.  They  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  topics  of  a  very  prac- 
tical nature.  In  the  1914  session  such  topics 
were  taken  up  as:  kitchen  organization  and 
economy;  organization  of  nursing  service  in  a 
State  hospital;  poor  relief;  stanturd  system  of 
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accounting;  pay-patient  departments  in  a  Btate 
hospital;  State  penal  system;  wage  system  for 
prisoners;  and  the  need  of  a  professional  body  of 
administrators  and  supervisors  of  State  and  pri- 
vate charities.  President  A.  L.  Bower  of  Illinois 
stated  that  the  charitable,  correctional,  and  penal 
institutions  of  the  country  have  property  valued 
at  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  and  spend 
three  hundred  million  dollars  per  year  in  caring 
for  nearly  500,000  inmates.  Public  institutions 
supported  by  taxes  cost  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars per  year. 

The  Amebicait  Association  of  SociEnES  fob 
Oboanizino  Chabitt  met  at  Memphis  early  in 
May.  Many  workers  from  the  South  and  South- 
west were  in  attendance.  The  relation  of  the 
negro,  who  constitutes  from  20  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  every  large  south- 
em  city,  to  charity  organizations  was  an  im- 
portant topic.  The  inherent  weaknesses  of  in- 
dependent negro  charitable  societies  were  shown 
to  be  lack  of  confidence  in  each  other,  church 
ambitions,  and  financial  jealousies.  It  was 
shown  that  the  Memphis  plan  of  a  negro  aux- 
iliary to  the  associated  charities  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  enlisting  the  financial  and  personal 
interest  of  negroes  and  at  the  same  time  elimi- 
nating weaknesses  by  securing  sufBcient  outside 
control.  Other  topics  included  financing  charity 
organization  societies,  and  problems  of  family 
relief  in  unorganized  commimities. 

The  eighth  biennial  session  of  the  National 
CoNFEBENCE  OF  JEWISH  CRABiTiEa  met  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  May  ft-8.  Cyrus  S.  Sulzberger  of 
New  York  in  his  presidential  address  discussed 
the  lack  of  understanding  between  Jewish  im- 
migrants and  native  Americans,  and  mistakes 
of  the  latter  in  handling  the  former.  The  work 
of  the  Industrial  Removal  Office  in  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  David  M.  Bressler,  in  dis- 
tributing Jewish  immigrants  according  to  op- 
portunities for  economic  and  social  development, 
was  discussed.  A  similar  agency,  the  Galveston 
Bureau,  carries  on  a  like  work  in  the  South. 
The  new  problems  due  to  the  influx  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  from  southeast  Europe,  the  Le- 
vantine Jews,  as  distinct  from  the  Russian,  Gali- 
cian,  or  German  Jews,  were  analyzed.  The  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  recommended  that  a  survey 
of  Oriental  Jewish  communities  in  the  United 
States  be  made.  The  standing  committee  on 
Palestinian  charities  reported  progress  in  organ- 
izing the  collection  of  funds  for  Palestine.  Ef- 
fects of  the  Panama  Canal  on  immigration  were 
expected  by  various  speakers  to  be  much  less 
than  commonly  anticipated.  The  work  of  the 
Free  Loan  AJssociation  and  the  Self-Respect 
Funds  of  New  York  was  explained.  Other  top- 
ics were:  free  transportation  for  dependent  in- 
dividuals and  families;  standards  of  relief;  set- 
tlement work;  Hebrew  free  schools;  and  after- 
care of  orphans. 

Other  CoNFERENCEa.  The  great  extent  and 
variety  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  societies 
and  movements  is  shown  by  the  following  partial 
list  of  meetings  not  here  described.  State  con- 
ferences of  charities  and  corrections  were  held 
in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. The  5th  annual  Child-Helping  Confer- 
ence of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  met  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
May  9;  National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan 


Associations,  at  Philadelphia,  July  9-11;  Caaw- 
dian  Association  for  the  I^evention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, at  Halifax,  Nova  Sootia,  July  13-14; 
American  Public  Health  Association,  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  November  30-December  6;  American 
School  Hygiene  Association,  at  Philadelphia, 
September  22-29;  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, at  St.  Paul,  August  25-28;  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities  in  conjunction  with 
several  other  Catholic  organizations,  at  Wash- 
ington, September  20-23;  American  Federation 
of  Catholic  Societies,  at  Baltimore,  September 
27-30;  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology,  at  Washington,  October  20-22; 
American  Humane  Association,  at  Atlantic  City, 
October  6-8 ;  American  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  at  Boston, 
November  12-14;  Seventh  Triennial  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  at  New  Orleans  in  December; 
American  Prison  Association,  at  St.  Paul,  Oc- 
tober 3-8;  National  Housing  Association,  at 
Minneapolis,  October  21-23;  besides  numerous 
conferences  on  rural  life  and  problems,  on  edu- 
cation, sanitation,  safety,  and  public  service. 
International  cooperation  in  study  and  exchange 
of  ideas  and  methods  was  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing: Third  International  Congress  on  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Child,  at  Washington,  April  22-27; 
Fourth  Triennial  International  Conference  on  the 
Blind,  at  London,  June  18-24;  International 
Congress  for  Children's  Welfare,  at  Amsterdam, 
Holland;  Third  International  Congress  on  Dis- 
eases of  Occupation,  at  Vienna  in  September; 
International  Association  for  Lat>or  Legislation, 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  September  16-17;  Inter- 
national Asiiociation  on  Unemployment,  at  Paris, 
September  18-19.     See  also  Penoloot. 

CHABITIES  AND  COKSECTIOir,  Na- 
tional CONFEBENCE  OF.  See  Pbobtitution,  Un- 
der section  entitled  as  above. 

CHABLES  I,  King  of  Rumania,  died  Oct.  10, 
1914.  He  was  bom  in  Sigmaringen,  Germany, 
on  April  20,  1839,  the  son  of  Prince  Charles 
Anthony  of  Hohenzollern,  head  of  the  senior  and 
Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  Hohenzollern.  In 
March,  1866,  he  was  chosen  hoapodar  or  prince 
of  Rumania,  which,  comprising  the  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  was  at  the  time 
little  more  than  a  misgoverned  Turkish  province. 
It  still  aclcnowledged  the  Turkish  suzerainty. 
There  was  no  army,  the  financial  resources  were 
precarious,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  was 
wretched.  Public  affairs  were  in  a  condition 
bordering  on  anarchy.  Prince  Charles  set  about 
his  task  of  governing  the  country  with  great 
energy,  and  his  accomplishments  were  little 
short  of  marvelous. ,  He  created  an  army,  intro- 
duced railways,  and  won  independence  for  his 
kingdom.  He  also  achieved  military  renown. 
In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  he  com- 
manded the  joint  Russo-Rumanian  forces  and 
to  his  efforts  was  largely  due  the  famous  victory 
at  Plevna.  His  most  notable  achievements, 
however,  related  to  tiie  building  up  of  a  na- 
tional finance  and  trade.  He  extended  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  principality  and  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom.  He  was  not  only  the  first 
recognized  and  independent  sovereign  of  modern 
Rumania,  but  was  in  effect  its  creator.  His 
position  in  the  early  days  of  his  reign  was  not 
without  difficulties.  In  1871,  when  the  French 
sympathies  of  his  subjects  exposed  him  as  a 
German  Prince  and  a  Hohenzollern  to  great  un- 
popularity,   while    failure    of    certain    railway 
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■ehemes  threw  discredit  upon  his  ideas  of  eeo- 
nomie  development,  he  summoned  the  members 
of  the  ProTisional  government  from  whom  he 
had  accepted  the  Crown  and  announced  to  them 
his  decision  to  abdicate.  He  was,  however, 
dissuaded  from  his  purpose.  On  Mav  22,  1881, 
he  was  crowned  King  of  Rumania,  following  the 
victory  of  Russia  and  Rumania  in  the  Rusao- 
Tnrkish  War.  Thenceforth  his  path  was  com- 
paratively clear,  although  by  no  means  easy. 
Following  the  Ruaso-Turkish  War  Russia  de- 
prived Rumajiia  of  her  portion  of  Bessarabia  and 
allotted  in  return  the  Dobrudj&,  a  swampy  re- 
eioa  south  of  tite  Danube,  as  a  compensation. 
There  waa  great  indignation  in  Rumania,  and 
oppositira  became  so  strong  that  the  Czar 
threatened  to  disarm  the  Rumanian  army,  a 
threat  which  drew  from  Prince  Charles  the  re- 
ply, "The  Rumanian  army,  which  fought  so  gal- 
lantly before  Plevna  under  the  eyes  of  the  Czar, 
may  be  annihilated,  but  will  never  be  disarmed." 
He  was,  however,  obligM  to  submit,  and  exerted 
himself  to  calm  the  national  excitement.  In 
Xovcmber,  1869,  he  married  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  Wied,  who,  under  the  name  of  Carmen  Sylva, 
has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  writer 
and  artist.  King  Charles's  last  year  was  sad- 
dened, and  his  end  no  doubt  hastened  by  the 
oatbreak  of  the  great  war  in  Europe.  As  a 
German  and  HohenzoUem  he  was  reluctant  to 
take  hostile  action  against  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  It  was,  more- 
ova,  stated  that  he  was  boimd  by  his  word  of 
honor  never  to  take  the  field  against  a  Hohen- 
zoUem cause.  Sympathies  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple on  tiie  contrary  were  largely  with  the  allies, 
and  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
participation  in  the  war.    See  Rumania. 

CHABI<ES  F&ANCIS  JOSEPH,  Abchdttks. 
Heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Him- 
nry.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Archduke 
Otto  Francis  Joseph,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  (q.v.).  He  was 
bom  in  Persenberg  on  August  17,  1887,  and  on 
OcL  21,  1911,  was  married  to  the  Princess  Zita 
of  Bourbon  of  Parma,  sister  of  the  present  Duke 
Henry  of  Parma.  Charles  Francis,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Francis  Ferdinand,  was  lit- 
tle known  outside  of  Austria,  but  he  is  said  to 
be  extremely  popular  with  the  Austrian  people. 

CHABTEB  BEFOBM.     See  Munioipai.  Gov- 

OXXENT. 

CHABTEBS,    Mttnicipai..     See    Municipai. 

G0VE«N1«KNT. 

CHAUTAUQUA  UTSTITUTIOIT.  The  for- 
ty-first annual  assembly  of  the  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution was  hdd  in  July  and  August,  1914. 
There  were  courses  in  religious  work,  modern 
languages,  mathematics  and  science,  psychology 
and  pedagogy,  lilirary  training,  music,  arts  and 
erafto,  expression,  physical  ^ucation,  mother- 
craft,  and  pre-European  travel  courses.  Among 
the  lecturers  were  Francis  B.  Gummere  of  Hav- 
erford  College,  President  Lincoln  Hulley  of  John 
B.  Stetson  University,  I'^ward  H.  Griggs,  and 
others.  During  the  year  The  Ohauiauguan,  the 
official  organ  of  the  institution,  was  merged  with 
The  Independeni. 

CHEESE.     See  Daibtiso. 

CHEiaCAI.  IHDUSTBT.     See  CaXMlSTBT, 

ISDUSTBIAI.. 

CHEXICAXi  SOCIETIES.  See  Chkuibtbt, 
ImnwiUAi. 


CHEMISTB7.  THBDBVncAL  and  Physical 
Chkicistbt.  Although  the  atomic  weights  of 
most  of  the  elements  are  known  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  certainty,  redeterminations  by 
new  methods  are  always  of  value,  for  they  may 
confirm  the  results  previously  obtained,  and  thus 
increase  confidence  m  their  accuracy,  or,  by  fail- 
ure to  confirm  them,  may  lead  to  search  for 
possible  sources  of  error  and  thereby  to  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  applied.  During  1914  re-' 
determinations  were  puDlished  of  ^e  atomic 
wei^ts  of  15  elements,  as  follows:  barium 
137.36,  cadmium  112.30,  calcium  40.13,  copper 
63.65,  helium  4.002,  iridium  193.42,  lutecium 
175.00,  merctiry  200.37,  neon  20.0,  scandium 
44.6,  selenium  79.14  and  79.16,  tellurium  127.5 
and  127.6,  vanadium  60.96,  ytterbium  173.00 
and  173.60,  and  vttriimi  88.79 ;  as  well  as  of  the 
silver-Bulphur-chlorine  ratios,  and  a  study  of  the 
purity  of  lithium  perehlorate,  on  which  the  ac- 
cepted value  for  silver  is  based.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  no  case  are  the  results  sufliciently 
different  from  the  accepted  values  for  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  table  of  international  atomic 
weights,  although  it  appears  probable  that  the 
values  for  helium  and  yttwbium  are  somewhat 
low,  and  those  for  neon,  silver,  and  yttriiun  high. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of  work  in 
this  field  was  the  demonstration  by  Prof.  T.  W. 
Richards  and  Max  E.  Leml)ert  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity that  lead  obtained  from  different  sources 
has  different  atomic  weights.  Samples  of  lead 
from  the  more  important  radio-active  minerals 
and  of  commercial  lead  were  purified  by  the 
elaborate  methods  which  have  made  the  Har- 
vard laboratory  famous,  and  in  a  series  of 
parallel  experiments  the  atomic  weights  were 
determined  by  the  method  of  precipitation  of 
the  chloride  by  silver  nitrate.  The  results  ob- 
tained were  directly  contrary  to  previous  expe- 
rience, for  similar  work  on  samples  of  copper, 
silver,  sodium,  and  chlorine  from  widely  different 
sources,  and  most  interesting  of  all,  on  iron  of 
terrestrial  and  meteoric  origin,  had  always 
shown  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element  to  be 
constant,  no  matter  what  its  source.  Lead  from 
five  different  radio-active  minerals  gave  atomic 
weights  varying  from  206.40  to  206.86,  while  the 
value  obtained  for  ordinary  lead,  derived  from 
sulphide  ores,  was,  in  exact  agreement  with  pre- 
vious determinations,  207.15.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  spectra  of  all  the  specimens  of  lead 
were  identical.  These  differences  are  entirely 
too  great  to  be  due  to  errors  in  manipulation, 
and  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  lead  of  radio- 
active origin  contains  one  or  more  components 
of  lower  atomic  weight,  which  are  so  similar  to 
ordinary  lead  in  chemical  properties  that  the 
means  of  purification  applied  failed  to  remove 
them.  It  IB  especially  mteresting  to  note  that 
this  phenomenon  had  previously  been  predicted 
as  a  necessary  result  of  the  disintegration  the- 
ories of  radio-activity. 

While  no  cpoch-maJcing  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  radio-active  phenomena  have  been  announced 
during  the  year,  much  work  has  been  done,  and 
previous  views  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
atom  placed  on  a  firmer  basis.  As  summed  up 
by  Eve  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  in  May,  1914,  the  atom  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  miniature  solar  syston.  The  sun  is 
replaced  by  a  positively  charged  nucleus.  The 
planets,  perhaps  confined  to  one  or  more  definite 
orbits  or  rings,  are  replaced  by  negative  elec- 
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trons  revolving  rapidly  around  tlie  nucleus,  and 
the  erayitational  force  Ib  replaced  by  the  elec- 
trical attraction  between  the  positive  nucleus 
and  the  negative  electrons. 

Certain  woric  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  on  radium  deserves  mention.  According 
to  the  modem  views  of  the  nature  of  radio- 
active transformations,  the  ratio  of  radium  to 
uranitun  in  minerals  should  be  constant.  A 
numb^*  of  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  es- 
pecially among  secondary  minerals,  have  been 
found  from  time  to  time.  The  importance  of 
carnotite  as  a  source  of  radium  led  Lind  and 
Whittemore  of  that  bureau  to  make  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  ratio  in  this  mineral.  Sam- 
ples from  small  lota  of  carnotite  were  found  to 
exhibit  abnormal  ratios,  both  high  and  low,  but 
samples  representing  hundreds  of  pounds  or  tons 
gave  a  radium-uranium  ratio  identical  with  that 
of  the  standard,  pitchblende.  The  most  plausi- 
ble explanation  for  these  results  is  that  radium 
has  been  transposed  in  the  ore  deposit,  leached 
out  in  some  places  and  concentrated  in  others, 
producing  local  differences  which  are  equalized 
by  mixing  large  quantities  of  ore.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  also  announced  that  a  new  method  for 
the  extraction  of  radiiun  from  its  ores  has  been 
worked  out,  which  is  expected  to  result  in  a  con- 
siderable lowering  of  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  application  of  ^e  Roentgen  or  X-rays  to 
the  study  of  atomic  and  molecular  structures 
has  been  actively  advanced  during  the  year. 
Moseley  has  extended  his  studies  of  high-fre- 
quency spectra  to  a  large  number  of  elements, 
with  highly  interesting  results.  The  method 
consists  in  subjecting  the  substances  to  bom- 
bardment in  a  cathode  tube,  analyzing  the 
X-rays  emitted  by  them  with  a  crystal  plate, 
and  photographing  the  resulting  spectrum  bands. 
For  each  band  n  =  A(N-B)i,  where  A  and  B 
are  constants,  n  the  nucleus  electronic  charge, 
and  N  the  atomic  numbel'.  Assuming  X  to  be 
13  for  aluminium,  that  for  gold,  the  last  exam- 
ined, is  79,  known  elements  corresponding  to  all 
but  three  of  the  numbers  between,  and  the  order 
of  the  atomic  numbers  coinciding  more  exactly 
than  the  order  of  the  atomic  weights  with  the 
periodicity  of  chemical  properties.  The  atomic 
number  is  a  more  fundamental  property  of  an 
element  than  the  atomic  weight,  for  it  depends 
on  the  number  of  positive  imits  of  electricity 
contained  in  the  atomic  nucleus. 

The  application  of  the  X-rays  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  molecular  structure  of  crystals  has 
received  further  attention,  especially  from  W.  U. 
and  W.  L.  Bragg.  That  the  grouping  of  the 
atoms  rather  than  of  hypothetical  physical 
molecules  is  responsible  for  the  properties  of 
crystals  has  now  been  certainly  demonstrated, 
and  Groth  has  pointed  out  that  this  had  been 
previously  predicted  by  crystallographic  studies. 
It  may  now  be  accepted  that  molecules  exist 
only  in  amorphous  substances,  that  is,  in  gases, 
liquids,  and  colloids,  while  crystals  consist  of 
interpenetrating  point-systems  of  atoms.  The 
structure  of  the  crystals  of  diamond,  sulphur, 
copper,  sphalerite,  calcite,  fluorite,  pyrite,  and 
quartz  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Braggs. 

Inoboanio  Chemibtby.  Several  instances  of 
allotropy  in  the  elements  have  been  discovered, 
the  most  noteworthy  work  beine  that  done  by 
Bridgman  on  phosphorus.  By  subjecting  the  or- 
dinary yellow  form  of  this  element  to  extremely 
high  pressures  there  was  produced  at  low  tem- 


peratures a  yellow  hexagonal  modification,  and 
at  220°  a  black  one  with  high  density,  fair 
electrical  conductivity,  and  other  marked  differ- 
ences from  previously  Imown  forms. 

A  number  of  new  compounds  have  been  pre- 
pared, chiefly  salts  of  the  rarer  metals  with  less 
common  acids,  but  including  a  series  in  which 
the  usually  bivalent  metal  nickel  appears  to  be 
univalent.  Studies  of  the  rare  eauHJiB,  espe- 
cially of  terbium  and  the  constituents  of  the 
old  ytterbium,  both  as  to  properties  of  their 
compounds  and  means  for  their  separati<m,  have 
been  carried  on  by  several  investigators.  Work 
on  the  complexes  of  cobalt,  chronuum,  and  sim- 
ilar metals  was  continued  by  Werner  and  his 
students  and  several  cases  of  optical  activity  of 
compounds  containing  asymmetric  atoms  of  these 
elements  discovered. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  of  the 
Geophysical  I<aboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington  on  mineral  synthesis.  In 
addition  to  the  working*  out  of  the  phase  rela- 
tions of  several  rock-making  silicates,  a  partic- 
ularly elaborate  study  was  made  by  Allen,  Cren- 
shaw, and  Merwin  on  the  two  dimorphous  groups, 
pyrite-marcasite  (FeS>)  and  sphalerite- wurtzite 
(ZnS).  It  was  shown  that  the  unstable  forms, 
the  second  in  each  case,  tend  to  develop  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  acid  and  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures. 

Oboanic  and  Biological  Cbehistbt.  Work 
in  organic  chemistry  has  been  directed,  as  in 
previous  years,  chiefly  toward  the  synthesis  of 
new  compounds.  Many  of  those  prepared  were 
of  only  theoretical  importance,  but  others,  such 
as  the  dyes,  were  of  actual  commercial  value. 
The  brilliant  work  of  Emil  Fischer  on  the  syn- 
thesis of  complex  organic  substances  has  been 
extended  to  the  glucosides  and  tannins,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success.  A  few  studies 
of  the  coloring  matters,  essential  oils,  and  active 
principles  of  various  v^etable  and  animal  prod- 
ucts were  made  during  the  year,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Willsttttter's  work  on  the 
presence  of  chlorophyll  in  brown  algae,  and  on 
the  anthocyans,  a  group  of  coloring  matters  of 
flowers  and  fruits,  which  were  shown  to  be  veg- 
etable bases,  in  which  the  basic  properties  are 
due  to  oxonium  oxygen  in  quinoid  combination; 
and  the  work  of  various  chemists  on  the  compo- 
sition of  bile  pigments,  and  on  the  constituents 
of  urine. 

Investigations  which  may  prove  to  have  great 
importance  to  the  human  race  are  those  of 
Mendel  and  Osborne  on  the  effect  of  various 
proteins  on  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the 
animal  organism,  and  of  Funk  on  the  vitamines, 
nitrogenous  compounds  present  in  certain  veg- 
etable tissues  and  their  bearing  on  nutrition. 
The  vitamines  of  grains  occur  chiefly  in  the 
bran,  and  are  largely  removed  in  modem  proc- 
esses of  milling.  The  greater  wholesomeness  of 
whole-grain  products,  m  which  the  vitamines 
remain,  is  thus  evidently  connected  with  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  these  substances  in  the 
metabolism  of  carbohydrates. 

Analytical  Chemistbt.  Research  in  this  de- 
partment has  been  devoted  principally  to  the 
improvement  of  exiting  methods  with  respect 
to  their  accuracy  and  rapidity.  The  introduc- 
tion of  new  materials  in  commercial  channels  is 
always  followed  by  the  publication  of  methods 
for  tiie  analysis  of  these  substances  or  their  con- 
stituents.   The  appearance  of  articles  on  the  de- 
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termination  of  chromium,  nickel,  titanium,  tung- 
sten, and  vanadium  in  steels  and  ores,  of  potas- 
sium and  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers,  and  of 
the  various  constituents  of  aluminium  alloys, 
bronzes.  Mid  glasses,  is  a  good  index  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  industrial  development  is  taking 
place.     See   Chehibtbt,    Indubtbial;    Phtbicb. 

CHE3DSTBT,  Industrial.  (See  also  Chkm- 
ISTRT.)  Two  conspicuous  events  have  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  the  progress  of  Indus- 
trial Chemistry  during  the  past  year.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  change  in  the  tariff  on  sugar, 
resulting  in  a  diminished  output  of  cane  sugar 
from  Louisiana  and  also  of  beet  sugar  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  with  a  correspond- 
ing flnancii^  loss  to  Uiose  connected  with  these 
industries.  The  second  was  the  war  in  Europe, 
which  stopped  the  shipping  of  chemicals  and 
dyestuffs  from  Germany,  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  also  to  other  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. Whether  this  condition  would  result  in 
the  development  of  new  industries  at  home  was 
a  question  that  only  the  future  could  answer. 

Oboaitizatiors.  The  AmerUum  Chemical  So- 
ciety held  its  sprine  meeting  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  during  April  7-10,  and  had  planned  for  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  during 
the  autumn,  but  this  was  abandoned  owing  to 
ihe  war  in  Europe.  The  membership  of  this 
great  society  had  increased  to  over  7000.  The 
president  during  the  year  was  Theodore  W. 
Richards,  of  Harvard  University,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  H.  Herty,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  American  Institute  of  Chemieal  En- 
gineers held  its  summer  meeting  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
during  June  17-20,  and  its  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  during  December  2-6.  Its 
membership  is  214.  The  president  during  the 
year  was  M.  C.  Whitaker,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, who  was  succeeded  by  George  D.  Rosengar- 
ten,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  held  its 
thirty-third  annual  meeting  in  University  Col- 
lege, Nottingham,  England,  during  July  15-17, 
1914,  under  the  acting  presidency  of  Dr.  Ru- 
dolph Messel,  who  filled  the  chair  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Sir  William  Crookes  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  office  when  he  was  chosen  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  secretary 
reported  the  memberdiip  to  be  4142  as  compared 
with  4244  last  year.  O.  G.  Henderson,  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Technical  College  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  was  chosen  president  for  the 
coming  year  and  Manchester,  England,  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  Ninth 
International  Conjaess  of  Applied  Chemistry 
was  distributed.  The  Congress  was  announced 
to  be  held  in  Petrograd,  Russia,  during  Aug.  1- 
14,  1915,  under  the  presidency  of  P.  f.  Walden 
of  the  Polyteclinlcal  School  in  Riga. 

Medals.  On  January  23,  the  W.  H.  Perkin 
medal  was  awarded  to  John  Wesley  Hyatt  for 
bis  invention  of  celluloid  and  his  development 
of  the  industry  connected  with  that  compound. 
The  W.  H.  Nichols  medal  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  was  on  March  6  conferred  on  Moses 
Comber^,  professor  of  organic  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  for  his  researches  on 
tri-phenyunethyl,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of 
the  existence  of  carbon  in  the  trivalent  state. 
The  Willard  Gibbs  medal  of  the  Chicago  section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  was  on  May 


15  given  to  Ira  Remsen,  president  emeritus  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Unlversi^,  for  his  many  achieve- 
ments in  chemistry,  llie  first  award  of  the 
Charles  Frederick  Chandler  medal  of  Colombia 
University  was  made,  on  May  29,  to  Dr.  Leo  H. 
Baekeland,  who  delivered  the  lecture  on  that 
occasion  on  "Some  Aspects  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry." The  medal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  was  on  July  16  conferred  on  Sir  Henry 
E.  Roscoe  for  his  eminent  service  to  chemistry. 

Mktals.  i4Iumtmim.  Aluminum  foil  is  find- 
ing'increasing  use  as  a  substitute  for  tin  foil, 
especially  for  wrapping  confectionery,  tobacco, 
etc.,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  lighter  and 
more  durable  than  the  tin  foil.  It  is  made  in 
Switzerland  by  painting  sheets  of  pure  alumi- 
num with  a  solution  of  oil  that  is  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, placing  the  sheets  one  upon  another,  or 
folding  them,  and  then  rolling  them  out  to 
double  their  length  in  a  rolling  mill,  then  fold- 
ing the  sheets  and  rolling  out  again  and  repeat- 
ing until  the  desired  thinness  is  obtained.  The 
cylinders  of  the  rolling  mill  are  warmed  with 
water  to  113°  F.  The  sheets  are  rolled  cold  and 
finally  annealed  in  a  vacuum  retort,  then  cooled 
gradually. 

Mercury.  A  growing  use  is  the  coating  of 
ships'  bottoms  with  a  paint  containing  mercury 
to  prevent  organic  growth.  Mercuric  oxide  is 
the  active  poison  in  antifouling  paint  success- 
fully used  on  ships'  bottoms.  The  metal  ap- 
pears to  be  now  but  little  employed  in  making 
mirrors,  as  silver  nitrate  is  now  chiefly  used. 
Increasing  use  of  mercury  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  appliances  and  of 
fulminates,  and  possibly  of  paints  for  protective 
coatings  on  metals.  The  demand  for  mercury 
for  amalgamating  gold  and  silver  has  greatly 
decreased  with  the  decreased  supply  of  free  mill- 
ing ores  and  the  increased  application  of  cyani- 
dation  to  gold  and  silver  ores. 

Platinum.  After  the  discovery  of  this  val- 
uable metal  in  Westphalia  it  was  reported  that 
the  amount  of  platinum  present  in  the  rock 
varies  from  0.9  to  1.9  troy  ounces  to  the  cubic 
yard  which  is  very  rich  as  compared  with  the 
Russian  deposits.  A  plant  was  established  at 
Wenden,  Westphalia,  for  the  extraction  of  the 
platinum  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  found  in  the 
form  of  an  alloy  and  after  being  brought  into 
solution  is  extracted  as  the  nitrate. 

Tin.  The  amoimt  of  tin  available  is  so  com- 
paratively small  that  anything  pertaining  to 
its  supply  is  of  interest.  From  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula where  its  mining  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  came  the  announcement  that 
mining  methods  are  undergoing  a  gradual  change 
by  the  introduction  of  the  dredging  system,  and 
it  was  predicted  that  in  two  years  the  price  of 
tin  would  reach  a  level  considerably  lower  than 
the  average  of  the  previous  two  years.  Nine- 
teen dredges  were  placed  on  various  properties 
in  Malaya  and  Siam.  It  was  said  that  some  of 
the  dredges  were  producing  600  piculs  (40  short 
tons),  and  other  methods  were  being  pursued, 
including  hydraulicking,  lode  mining,  and  cala- 
bashing.  All  this  signified  a  greater  output. 
Bolivia  was  reported  too  to  be  showing  excellent 
development  work  and  on  the  whole  was  sys- 
tematically prosecuting  the  industry.  Ihe  mar- 
ket therefore  not  only  would  have  to  bear  an 
increased  output  from  Malaya,  but  also  from 
Kigeria  and  Bolivia. 

The  recovery  of  tin  from  tin-plate  waste  by 
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1814  had  gained  great  importance.  There  were 
three  general  methods  of  separation — mechan- 
ical, chemical,  and  electrolytic, — but  of  these  the 
most  important  was  the  electrolytic  method  of 
detinning.  As  a  rule,  hot  liquid  caustic  soda 
was  employed  as  electrolyte.  Loosened  chips  of 
tin  plate  packed  in  wire  baskets  act  as  anodes, 
while  the  iron  bath  walls  or  iron  ^a^cs  sus- 
pended therein  serve  as  cathodes.  When  sepa- 
rated, the  tin  is  spongiform.  By  far  the  great- 
est amount  of  tin-plate  waste  in  1914  was 
being  detinned  by  the  chloride  method  that 
Lambotte,  of  Brussels,  was  the  first  to  apply  on 
a  large  scale.  The  principal  requirements  for 
a  successful  application  of  this  method  were 
absolute  exclusion  of  moisture  during  the  proc- 
ess of  detinning,  avoidance  of  an  unduly  high 
temperature,  and  proper  washing  of  iJie  de- 
tinned  waste. 

Radium.  The  existence  of  pitchblende  and 
uranium  ochre  containing  radium  was  reported 
from  the  Gaya  district  in  Northeastern  India. 
The  pitchblende  occurs  as  rounded  nodules  dis- 
tributed throughout  certain  basic  segregations, 
several  feet  in  diameter,  in  pegmatite.  In  these 
basic  segregations  the  following  minerals  occur, 
but  not  always  together:  White  and  yellow 
mica,  triplite,  ilmenite,  tourmaline,  pitchblende, 
and  uranium  ochre;  while  columbite,  zircon,  and 
torbernite  also  were  recorded.  Rewards  (of  (25,- 
000  in  Ontario  and  $5000  in  British  Columbia) 
were  offered  in  Canada  to  the  first  person  who 
discovers  radliun  in  sufficient  quantity  for  com- 
mercial extraction.  The  Chamber  of  Mines  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  undertook  the 
founding  of  a  public  radium  institute  in  that 
city. 

A  new  method  for  controlling  smelter  smoke 
was  announced  from  California.  The  process 
was  secret,  but  runs  of  a  small  plant  were  made 
on  sulphide  ore  from  the  Balaklala  mine,  aver- 
aging about  46  per  cent  sulphur,  and  the  experi- 
menters say  that  every  vestige  of  the  mineral 
was  removed  from  the  smoke  fumes. 

The  MXTHANOMETEB,  or  Williams  Fire-Damp 
Indicator,  was  a  new  detector  of  the  hydrocar- 
bon fire-damp,  a  gas  responsible  for  many  ex- 
plosions in  coal  mines.  The  apparatus  is  made 
m  two  parts;  one,  an  instrument  which  is  very 
sensitive  and  responds  quickly  when  fire-damp 
is  present;  the  other,  a  dial  indicator  which 
shows  the  exact  percentage  of  methane  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  detector  and  indicator  may  be 
placed  side  by  side,  enabling  the  miners  to  know 
by  what  percentage  of  fire-damp  they  are  sur- 
rounded, or  the  indicator  may  be  placed  at  any 
convenient  centre.  The  connection  between  de- 
tector and  indicator  is  electric. 

Abtificial  Diamonds.  There  was  published 
in  Paris  early  in  the  year  an  account  of  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  diamonds  by  decom- 
posing calcium  carbide  in  an  electric  furnace. 
The  details  are  as  follows:  The  furnace  was 
fitted  with  two  horizontal  electrodes,  which  were 
carbon  rods  approaching  one  another  within  10 
inches.  It  was  charged  with  calcium  carbide, 
fused  by  the  continuous  currents  applied.  At 
the  end  of  12  hours  the  carbide  was  found  to 
be  enriched  with  fine  crystals  near  the  anode. 
In  the  space  between  the  two  electrodes  the  car- 
bide was  left  undecomposed.  The  cathode,  how- 
ever, was  surrounded  by  a  black  mass,  from 
which  some  flakes  of  graphite  and  also  some 
colorless,  mostly  irregular,  crystals  or  globules 


were  isolated,  which  consisted  of  pure  carbon. 
When  the  furnace  had  been  run  for  six  hours, 
the  length  of  these  crystals  was  ^7  inch,  ihe 
length  increased  with  longer  runs,  and  crystals 
of  ^0  inch  were  obtained  by  the  run  of  12  hours; 
the  rate  of  growth  was  generally  ^Ijs  inch  an 
hour. 

Infu80RI.\l  EIabth.  Infusorial  earth  was  be- 
ing mined  actively  in  California  and  Nevada 
and  was  finding  new  uses.  Its  porosity  renders 
it  a  nonconductor  of  heat,  and  this  quality  in 
connection  with  its  lightness  has  extended  ite 
use  as  an  insulating  packing  material  for  safes, 
steam  pipes,  and  boilers,  and  as  a  fireproof 
building  material.  In  the  United  Stetes  a  new 
use  was  reported  in  the  manufacture  of  records 
for  talking  machines.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
boiled  wit£  shellac,  and  the  resulting  product 
has  the  necessary  hardness  to  give  good  results. 
In  Europe,  infusorial  earth  has  been  used  in 
preparing  artificial  fertilizers,  especially  in  the 
absorption  of  liquid  manures;  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  water  glass,  of  various  cements,  of  glaz- 
ing for  tiles,  of  artificial  stone,  of  ultramarine 
and  various  pigmenU,  of  aniline  and  alizarine 
colors,  of  paper,  sealing  wax,  fireworks,  gutta- 
percha objects,  Swedish  matehes,  solidified  bro- 
mide, scouring  powders,  papier-m&ch6,  and  other 
articles. 

Chlorine.  "Liquid  chlorin"  is  the  name  un- 
der which  liquefied  chlorine  gas  appears  in  com- 
merce. During  recent  years  the  manufacture 
of  liquid  chlorme  has  become  well  established  in 
the  United  States  and  the  product  was  said  to 
be  displacing  bleaching  powder  in  a  number  of 
industries.  It  was  also  being  used  in  chemical 
industries  such  as  detinning.  The  gas  is  gen- 
erated by  the  electrolysis  of  salt  brine  and  is 
then  dried,  compressed,  and  cooled  until  it 
liquefies.  It  is  marketed  in  steel  cylinders  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  from  100  to  110  pounds 
weight.  The  resulte  obtained  by  the  calciiun 
hypochlorite  process  in  emergency  water  steril- 
ization have  led  to  experiments  with  liquid 
chlorine  for  the  same  purpose.  Excellent  re- 
sulte as  to  bacterial  efficiency  were  obtained. 

Milk.  A  new  pasteurizing  process  was  de- 
scribed as  follows:  After  being  tested  for  acid- 
ity and  butter  fat  the  milk  is  first  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  and  then  heated.  This  is 
to  facilitate  ite  passage  through  the  clariUer, 
which  removes  all  impurities.  It  is  then  pas- 
teurized at  a  temperature  of  from  IS6  to  165 
degrees  which  arrests  the  development  of  the 
acid  in  the  milk  and  destroys  the  bacteria. 
The  milk  then  passes  into  the  "homogenizer" 
where  it  is  forced  under  a  pressure  of  3500 
pounds  through  tiny  tubes  into  an  agate  and 
bronze  device,  which  grinds  each  separate  globule 
of  butter  fat  into  fine  particles  and  makes  the 
liquid  of  the  same  consistency  throughout.  It 
is  then  ready  for  cooling  and  bottling  or  can- 
ning. The  sterilizing  is  done  after  the  fluid 
has  been  sealed. 

A  new  process  for  making  dry  milk  came  from 
Stavanger  and  was  described  as  follows:  The 
process  is  mechanical  and  is  not  based  on  pre- 
vious vacuum,  pressure,  or  spray  systems.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  drying  chamber  built  of 
bricks,  insulated  wood,  and  metel  lining,  within 
which  is  passed  an  endless  traveling  steel  band 
about  20  inches  in  width.  Through  the  top  of 
the  drying  chamber  a  vessel  is  inserted,  wherein 
the  milk  is  vaporized  before  supplying  it  to  the 
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band  for  final  drying.  In  this  Teaael  the  vapor- 
ization rids  the  milk  of  two-thirds  to  three- 
foorths  of  its  original  content  of  water.  A  re- 
volving inrlinder,  dipping  into  a  cup  of  the  partly 
vaporised  milk,  conveys  the  liquid  to  the  slowly 
moving  metal  band,  the  milk  film  being  thus 
passed  into  the  drying  chamber  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  superheated  circulating  air,  and  when 
scraped  oft  from  the  band  by  s  keen-edged  knife 
contains  only  2  to  6  per  cent  of  water.  The 
degree  of  desiccation  may  be  regulated  by  con- 
trolling the  temperature  of  the  heated  air,  and, 
to  some  extent,  by  varying  the  velocity  of  the 
Bteel  band.  Dry  milk,  sometimes  called  evap- 
orated milk  or  milk  meal,  must  not  be  confused 
with  condensed  milk,  for  the  two  are  produced 
by  entirely  different  processes.  Dry  milk  is 
used  in  connection  with  products  of  uie  bakery, 
being  employed  to  advantage  as  an  ingredient 
in  ice  cream,  bread,  biscuits,  and  chocolate. 
It  is  eoming  to  be  used  on  ships,  expeditions, 
and  explorations,  where  convenience  of  trans- 
portation and  keeping  qualities  are  impor- 
tant. 

Palm  Svoab.  The  palmyra  palm  is  one  of 
16  varieties  of  palms  growing  in  Ceylon  from 
which  sugar  may  be  extracted.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal palm  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jaffna, 
but  is  rare  about  Colombo  and  in  the  upcoimtry. 
A  ccnnpany  was  organized  in  Colombo  to  manu- 
facture and  refine  sugar,  and  its  intention  was 
to  develop  the  production  of  sugar  in  Ceylon, 
which  hitherto  had  imported  nearly  all  that  it 
used  from  Java. 

Explosives.  Trotol  gelatin  was  a  new  explo- 
sive invented  by  Lieut.  Harold  C.  Woodward 
which  is  referred  to  as  the  "War  Department's 
newest,  safest,  and  most  powerful  explosive." 
Its  composition  was  secret,  but  it  was  described 
as  not  freezing  or  sweating,  that  it  was  im- 
pervious to  weather  conditions  and  shock,  and 
that  it  could  be  hammered  without  destroying 
its  power  or  setting  it  off.  It  is  twice  as  power- 
ful as  80  per  cent  dynamite.  Trotol  gelatin  is 
not  a  pushing  force  like  gunpowder,  but  has  a 
shattering  force,  and  is  derefore  well  adapted 
for  demolition  work. 

Sabulite  is  a  recent  explosive  which  it  is 
claimed  is  two-thirds  more  powerful  than  dy- 
namite. The  chief  feature  of  sabulite  is  that 
it  can  be  handled  without  danger  both  while  in 
course  of  manufacture  and  in  use.  None  of  the 
ingredients  is  in  itself  explosive.  Sabulite  is 
not  affected  by  heat  or  cold.  It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  t^perature  of  258  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  75  degrees  below  zero  without  its  prop- 
erties being  affected.  Another  salient  point 
about  this  explosive  is  that  no  poisonous  fumes 
are  given  off  in  the  explosion.  Sabulite  is  used 
for  blasting  purposes  only. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  foimd 
that  the  total  production  in  the  United  States 
of  explosives  according  to  figures  received  from 
mant&actures  was  in  1913  463,514,881  poimds 
(231,767  short  tons),  as  compared  with  489,- 
393,131  pounds  (244,966  short  tons)  for  1912. 
This  production  was  segregated  as  follows: 
black  powder  194,146,747  pounds;  "high"  ex- 
plosives other  than  permissible  explosives,  241,- 
882,364  pounds;  and  permissible  explosives  27,- 
686,770  pounds.  These  figures  represented  a 
decrease  of  36,146,622  pounds  of  black  powder, 
and  an   increase  of  7,212,872   pounds  of  high 


explosives  and  3,066,500  pounds  of  permissible 
explosives. 

RtTBBHt.  The  guayule  shrub  in  Mexico  and 
Southwestern  Texas  was  found  a  profitable 
source  of  rubber,  tiie  extraction  being  by  crush- 
ing and  a  simple  chemical  process  through  which 
the  shrub  is  put.  It  was  decided  to  apply  this 
method  to  the  bulla  tree  which  is  very  abundant 
in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  it  proved  so  successful 
that  efforts  were  at  once  taken  to  exploit  the 
industry.  An  enormous  tonnage  of  the  trees 
can  be  grown  upon  a  small  tract  of  land  where 
they  are  planted  and  cultivated,  'lliere  are 
enough  wild  trees,  however,  to  provide  a  supply 
for  years  to  come.  Owing  to  ttie  fact  that  the 
Fiji  Islands  are  of  small  area  and  are  supplied 
with  shipping  facilities,  the  bulla  trees  are  con- 
venient to  transportation.  The  bulia  tree  is  of 
very  rapid  growth.  It  attains  a  size  of  8  to  10 
feet  in  one  year.  ICxperts  who  have  analyzed 
the  bulia  rubber  report  that  it  is  of  as  high 
quality  as  the  best  Para  product. 

A  modified  variety  of  rubber  sponge  known  as 
"rubber  foam,"  suitable  for  pneumatic  tires,  was 
produced  in  Paris  by  an  ingenious  process,  'ilie 
product  consisted  essentially  of  india-rubber 
containing  numerous  minute  bubbles  of  gas  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  mass.  The  material  re- 
sembles a  rubber  sponge  in  which  the  cavities 
are  separate  and  do  not  communicate  with  each 
other.  Hence  the  name  "caoutchouc  mousse," 
or  rubber  foam.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
based  on  the  increase  of  solubility  of  gases  with 
increase  of  pressure.  Rubber  in  the  pasty  stage 
of  vulcanization  is  inclosed  in  a  steel  tube  with 
nitrogen  at  a  pressure  of  3000  to  4000  at- 
mospheres. The  compressed  gas  dissolves  in  the 
semiliquid  rubber,  which,  when  the  tube  is 
opened,  expands  to  four  or  five  times  its  former 
volume  and  solidifies,  imprisoning  in  its  mass 
myriads  of  little  gas  bubbles.  The  product  com- 
bines the  properties  of  its  two  ingredients.  It 
is  as  flexible  as  rubber  and  as  compressible  as 
a  gas,  so  that  it  may  be  employed  in  the  place 
of  the  air  tube  of  an  automobile  or  bicycle  tire. 
A  tire  so  constructed  is  noncollapsibfe,  for  a 
puncture  affects  only  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
gas  bubbles.  Another  valuable  property  of  rub- 
ber foam  is  its  lightness.  Its  density  varies 
from  0.4  to  0.17,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
gas  forced  into  it.  Hence,  It  is  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  life  preservers  and  small  folding  life 
rafts. 

Abtificial  Wood.  A  new  product  that  may 
be  substituted  for  natural  wood  was  invented  in 
France.  It  is  made  by  transforming  straw  into 
a  solid  material  having  the  resistance  of  oak. 
The  straw  after  being  cut  into  small  pieces  is 
reduced  by  boiling  to  a  paste,  to  which  chemicals 
are  added.  When  the  paste  has  been  reduced 
to  a  homogeneous  mass  it  is  put  under  presses, 
and  planks,  beams,  laths,  and  moldings  of  all 
sizes  are  readily  made.  This  new  material  can 
be  sawed  like  natural  wood.  As  a  fuel  it  emits 
a  bright  fiame  and  little  smoke.  It  is  said  to 
be  adaptable  to  the  manufacture  of  match 
stems. 

A  Xew  Fibbb.  The  spread  of  the  water  hya- 
cinth {Eichomia  orassipea)  in  the  waters  of 
Cambodia  and  other  portions  of  Indo-China  led 
to  experiments  with  the  plant  as  a  fibre  pro- 
ducer. It  is  possible  to  extract  the  fibre  from 
the  stalk  by  means  of  a  Ducheman  machine  and 
after  drying,  preferably  by  gradual  process,  it 
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can  be  made  into  rope  and  twine  as  well  as 
coarse  thread  suitable  for  matting  and  sail- 
cloth, and  its  use  in  Indo-China  particttlarljr  is 
possible  in  bags  for  rice  and  other  grain  exports 
in  place  of  the  jute  bags  now  imported.  On  a 
native  loom  it  affords  a  strong  flexible  cloth 
of  about  the  same  quality  as  ]ute.  The  fibre 
takes  dyes  readily  and  has  high  tenacity.  Its 
weight  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  jute,  but 
can  be  reduced  by  treatment  with  chrome  alum, 
which  makes  the  product  waterproof. 

Luminous  Ink.  Luminous  paint  has  existed 
for  some  time,  and  match  holders,  clock  faces, 
and  similar  things  that  are  lost  in  the  dark 
have  been  coated  with  it.  A  German  chemist 
produced  a  luminous  compound,  cheap  enough 
to  use  for  printing  ink,  which  will  make  the 
type  of  a  newspaper  visible  in  the  dark.  It  is 
claimed  the  compound  will  remain  luminous  for 
10  years.  At  the  same  time  that  the  luminous 
ink  had  been  announced  there  was  a  French 
patent  issued  to  a  chemist  for  a  bleachable  ink 
that  would  enable  old  newspapers  to  be  re- 
pulped  for  news  print  paper. 

New  Tbanbpabknt  Fabbic.  Cellophane,  a  new 
product  invented  in  Paris,  has  the  properties  of 
a  flexible  fabric  and  is  at  the  same  time  trans- 
parent. It  is  a  cellulosic  sodium  xanthate 
which  looks  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  is  as 
transparent  as  glass,  very  tough,  insoluble  in 
water,  impermeable  to  greasy  substances,  un- 
attackable  by  ethers,  alcohols,  and  alkalies. 
Biophane  has  the  same  qualities,  but  is  thicker; 
it  is  to  cellophane  what  cardboard  is  to  paper, 
and  it  costs  less,  weight  for  weight.  Perfum- 
ery uses  cellophane  as  a  wrapping  for  its  prod- 
ucts, and  biophane  serves  in  the  manufacture 
of  transparent  boxes  that,  while  they  are  as 
strong  as  the  ordinary  kind,  allow  the  contents 
to  be  seen.  Compressible  tubes  may  also  be 
made  of  it  instead  of  the  more  expensive  tin. 
Medicine  employs  cellophane  in  numerous  ways, 
owing  to  its  valuable  quality  of  being  easily 
sterifized,  either  by  steam,  which  it  will  stand 
up  to  160°  C,  or  by  boiling  water,  alcohol,  hy- 
drogen dioxide,  formol,  or  lysol.  It  is  also  very 
serviceable  in  the  preservation  of  objects 
wrapped  in  it,  particularly  dressings.  Steril- 
ization is  effected  at  146°,  and  the  enclosed  ob- 
ject remains  perfectly  sterile,  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar properties  of  the  cellophane. 

A  Xew  Antiseptic.  A  new  antiseptic  that  is 
of  value  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever, 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  other  diseases  arising 
from  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  intestinal 
tract  is  giving  excellent  results.  It  consists  of 
a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  quantity  of  trimethyl-methoxy- 
phenol  in  the  form  of  a  gelatin  emulsion. 

ErrECT  OF  the  Wab  in  Eubope.  The  effect 
of  the  war  in  Europe  has  been  to  stop  the  im- 
portations into  the  United  States  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  of  raw  materials 
and  chemicals  that  are  so  largely  used  in  in- 
dustrial chemistry.  It  was  ho^d  that  in  some 
instances  this  condition  would  tend  to  improve 
existing  industries  in  America  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  plants,  and  the  bureaus  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
made  careful  investigations  with  a  view  of  as- 
certaining the  existence  of  deposits  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  their  development.  Three  industries 
were  specially  affected,  that  is,  the  fertilizer, 
the  dyeing,  and  the  diemioal  industries.    For 


the  maintenance  of  agriculture  mineral  ferti- 
lizers are  essential,  and  these  contain  large 
quantities  of  potassium  salts,  which  had  beoi 
imported  from  Germany.  There  are  deposits  of 
these  salts  in  California  and  efforts  were  being 
made  to  develop  them  for  our  own  consumption. 
Secretary  Lane  announced  in  September  that 
the  first  American  potash  would  be  produced  by 
a  plant  in  Searles,  Cal.,  before  the  beginning  of 
1915,  and  the  output  that  at  flrst  would  be  five 
tons  a  day  would  soon  be  increased  to  120  tons. 
Deposits  of  phosphates  are  abundant  in  the 
Southern  States  and  the  annoimcement  waa 
made  that  there  were  3,000,000  acres  of  phos- 
phate land  in  Western  States  lying  near  smel- 
ters from  which  is  produced  the  sulphuric  acid 
necessary  to  convert  these  phosphates  into 
soluble  forms  available  for  plant  food.  Sodium 
nitrate  (Chile  saltpetre)  comes  almost  entirely 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  output  from  that  region  has  been 
exported  to  Europe,  but  owing  to  inability  to 
obtain  money  from  foreign  bankers  many  of 
the  works  have  been  shut  down.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  the  artificial  dyestuffs  used  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  abroad,  and  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1914,  the  imports  of  these  prod- 
ucts from  Germany  alone  amounted  to  $7,940,- 
061.  There  was  hope  that  this  quantity  might 
l>e  produced  by  American  manufacturers  whose 
aniline  dyes  are  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the 
German.  The  output  of  this  material  in  1009 
in  the  United  States  had  a  value  of  $16,428,676, 
but  manufacturers  claimed  that  they  cannot  be 
expected  "to  build  up  the  dye  industry  without 
an  increase  in  the  tariff."  From  England  it 
was  reported  that  for  all  orders  received  after 
Dec.  1,  1014,  the  prices  of  materials  dyed  black 
would  be  increased  by  10  per  cent  and  colored 
materials  would  be  advanced  20  per  cent.  Cer- 
tain materials  such  as  antimony  and  manganese 
used  in  the  steel  industry  had  been  imported,  but 
deposits  in  the  United  States  were  to  be  devel- 
oped for  these  metals.  Kaolin,  of  which  66  per 
cent  had  been  imported  for  the  use  of  potters, 
was  in  1914  being  mined  in  Southern  California. 
Talc,  which  is  also  used  in  making  pottery  and 
finds  a  demand  as  a  filler  in  making  paper,  had 
been  imported  from  France  and  Italy,  but  since 
the  supply  was  cut  off  from  abroad  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  large  deposit  of  this  mineral  of 
great  purity  had  t>een  discovered  near  Silver 
Lake  in  California.  Deposits  of  raw  materials, 
hitherto  not  available  owing  perhaps  to  the  high 
cost  of  transportation,  were  likely  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  chemical  products,  including  drugs, 
were  likely  to  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  larger  quantities  than  formerly,  pro- 
vided satisfactory  tariff  conditions  could  be 
had. 

LrrEKATUBE.  A  series  of  Bulletins,  showing 
the  value  of  certain  descriptions  of  merchandise 
exported  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Great  Britain  to  all  destinations  in  a  recent 
year,  were  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Lon- 
don. The  following  pertain  to  industrial  chem- 
istry: Cement,  Fertilizers,  Fire-proof  Bricks, 
etc..  Heavy  Chemicals,  Hollow  Glassware,  Medi- 
cines, Lubricating  Oils,  Painters'  Colors  and 
Varnishes,  Perfumes  and  Cosmetics,  Photo- 
graphic Goods,  Scientific  Instruments  (except 
electrical),  and  Soaps. 

CHESS.  The  European  War  interrupted  the 
international  chess  tournament  which  opened  at 
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Jfannheim,  Germany,  in  July.  With  the  com- 
petition about  two-thirds  finished  the  prizes 
were  distributed  according  to  the  standing  of 
the  players  when  the  halt  was  called.  The  year 
vu  notable,  however,  because  of  the  meeting  of 
Dr.  Laaker  and  J.  R.  Capablanca  at  the  cham- 
pionship tourney  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Cuban  champion  gained  an  early  lead  but  even- 
tually was  overhauled  and  beaten..  Rudolph 
Spielmann  won  the  Gambit  tourney  at  Baden, 
thereby  stamping  himself  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ficient players  m  the  world  at  this  particular 
style  of  the  game. 

The  twenty-second  American  intercollegiate 
tournament  was  wm  by  Yale  after  a  play-off 
with  Columbia.  Pennsylvania  carried  off  the 
laurels  in  the  triangular  collie  matches.  Cor- 
nell was  second  and  Brown  third.  In  the  West- 
em  intercollegiate  tourney  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Armour  Institute  tied  for  first 
place. 

Several  notable  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  game  were  made  during  the  year.  These 
include  a  handbook  hj  Carl  Sdilecter  of  Vienna; 
CheM  BtoindUs  by  F.  J.  Marshall,  champion  of 
the  United  States,  and  lUoe  Oambit  by  O.  Duras 
of  Prague. 

CHICAOO,  UNrvEBsiTT  or.  A  university  for 
higher  education,  founded  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
1892.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  was  8888,  and  the  faculty  num- 
bered 274.  There  were  no  notable  changes  in 
the  faculty  during  the  year  and  no  noteworthy 
boiefactiims  were  received.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  university  amount  to  $18,608,276, 
and  the  income  from  all  sources  to  $910,496. 
The  library  contains  431,362  volumes.  The 
president  is  Harry  Pratt  Judson. 

CHXCAOO,  BOCK  TBLAXTD,  AlH)  PA- 
CUTC  SITPATIOH.    See  Railways. 

vtuiiD  ItABOB.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant development  during  the  year  in  the  child 
labor  problem  was  the  greater  recognition  given 
by  the  Federal  government.  The  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  rendered  its 
first  report,  and  Uie  Palmer  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House,  receiving  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  committee.  In  essence,  the  bill 
provides  a  16-year  age  limit  for  the  employment 
of  children  in  mines,  a  14-year  limit  in  factories, 
and  18  years  for  night  work  or  for  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day.  Moreover  the  bill  would 
prevent  the  sending  or  the  offering  for  shipment 
m  interstate  commerce  of  the  products  of  manu- 
facturing or  minins  establishments  where  child 
labor  is  employed  m  violation  of  these  stand- 
ards. It  thus  went  farther  than  previous  bills 
which  merely  prohibited  the  actual  shipment  of 
goods  in  whose  manufacture  child  labor  had 
been  employed.  Another  fact  of  importance  was 
the  decision  in  Massachusetts  to  continue  the 
eight-hour  law  for  children  in  spite  of  numerous 
and  powerful  protestations.  There  are  now 
seven  States,  namely,  Alabama,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Utah, 
and  Wvoming,  which  have  no  14-year  limit, 
while  Mississippi  still  has  none  for  boys. 

Natiokai.  Child  Labob  Confebencb.  The 
tenth  aTiniial  conference  on  child  labor  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  at  New  Orleans  during  March. 
"Child  Labor  and  Law  Enforcement"  was  the 
general  topic  discussed.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
this  connection  that  in  several  of  the  Southern 


States  the  law  was  often  veiy  laxly,  and  some- 
times not  at  all,  enforced.  In  North  Carolina, 
for  example.  Dr.  McKelway  stated  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  get  juries  in  the  cotton  mill 
countries  to  bring  in  a  true  bill  against  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  Inability  to  pass  child  labor 
statutes  in  the  South  was  ascribed  to  the  recent 
development  of  the  textile  industries  there,  and 
the  fact  that  but  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Among  the  other 
topics  considered  were:  the  need  of  a  construc- 
tive appeal;  the  menace  of  child  labor;  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public;  the  child  on  the' 
street;  the  difSculty  of  securing  child  labor  1^- 
islation  in  the  South;  the  place  of  woman  in 
the  carryin^r  out  of  ibe  law,  and  many  kindred 
subjects.  The  reports  from  several  State  com- 
mittees showed  advances  in  nearly  every  case. 
A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  regret  at 
the  act  of  Maryland  in  reducing  the  age  limit 
for  workers  in  the  canneries. 

Legislation.  Of  the  14  States  holding  legis- 
lative sessions  in  the  year  all  took  some  action 
on  child  labor,  either  favorable  or  adverse;  and 
no  fewer  than  five  enacted  entirely  new  codes. 
All  of  the  latter  were  steps  in  advance  and 
sought  to  reduce  hours,  to  prohibit  night  work, 
and  to  raise  the  minimum  age  for  employment 
especially  in  the  hazardous  occupations.  The 
first  child  labor  law  ever  secured  by  popular 
initiative  was  that  enacted  by  Arkansas  in  Sep- 
tember, after  the  legislature  had  voted  a  sim- 
ilar bill  down.  This  is  based  on  the  Uniform 
Child  Labor  Law  and  establishes  a  14-year-old 
limit,  the  eight-hour  day,  and  other  provisions 
of  the  model  statute,  besides  granting  the  State 
board  of  health  the  power  to  extend  the  list  of 
dangerous  or  unhealthful  trades  prohibited  to 
children.  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
were  the  only  other  States  to  make  the  eight- 
hour  law  a  part  of  their  code;  but  Mississippi, 
on  the  other  hand,  amended  her  "provisions  on 
this  matter  by  lowering  her  requirement.  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  repeal  this  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The 
14-year  limit  was  extended  by  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  and  New  Jersey,  while  South 
Carolina  defeated  a  bill  to  establish  it.  A  back- 
ward step  was  taken  in  Maryland,  when  the 
eight-hour  law  was  amended  so  aa  to  apply  only 
to  boys  under  14,  and  girls  under  16,  the  ages 
formerly  being  16  and  18  respectively. 

Bibliography. — Jane  Addams,  Plea  For  More 
Play,  More  Pay,  cmd  More  Education  For  Our 
Factory  Oirle  and  Boy  a;  A.  Freeman,  Boy  Life 
and  Labour;  Hartford  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee,  Report;  Q.  B.  Mangold,  Problems  of 
Child  Welfare;  Edwin  Markham  and  others, 
Children  in  Bondage;  Report  of  the  Ifew  York 
State  Factory  Inveetigating  Commiaaion. 

CHUiDBEN'S  COUBT.    See  JuvxNiu  Coubt. 

CHILDBBir'S  DIBBASES.     See  ETaocNS. 

CECILB.  A  South  American  republic,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     The  capital  is  Santiago. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  republic  extends 
from  Peru  to  the  southern  limits  of  South 
America,  about  4230  kilometers.  The  width 
varies,  but  may  be  stated  as  approximately  286 
kilometers.  The  country  is  divided  into  23  prov- 
inces and  one  territory.  The  area,  as  officially 
stated,  and  the  population,  as  calculated  for 
the  end  of  1911,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table;  the  last  column  gives  the  provincial  capi- 
tals: 
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Provinett  8g.  km.  Pop.        Oapttote 

Aconeagaa     14,210  184,186  San  Felipe 

Antofiguti     120,718  120,632  Antofaguta 

Arauco     9,8611  62,495  Lebn 

AUeanut    79,585  65,496  OopiapA 

Blo-B(o     18,587  101,829  Loe  Angeles 

Oantfn     15,105  164,396  Temueo 

Chilo«    22,265  92,666  Asend 

Colchagna    9,987  159,548  San  Fernando 

ConcepciAn    8,422  227,782  ConcepeiAn 

Coquimbo     84,862  179,982  La  Serena 

CuricA     7,714  108,455  OurieA 

Linares    10,210  112,566  Linares 

Uanquihne    01,676  116,094  Puerto  Montt 

Mairallanes   (Ter.)    ..  171,438  24,009  FnnU  Arenas 

Maneeo    7,701  114,098  Angol 

Hsule     6,410  117,824  Cauquenes 

Nttble     8,828  171,047  Ohillin 

O'Higglns     6,066  04,888  Ssneagna 

Santiago    14,672  656,601  Santiago 

Tsena    28,958  48,654  Taena 

Talca     9,948  182.982  Tales 

Tarapaei     46,967  117,022  Iqntqae 

Valdrria     21.687  186,441  Valdiyia 

Valparaiso    6,050  805,875  Valparaiso 

Chile    *757.366     8,459,961  Santiago 

*  292,866  sqnsre  miles. 

The  population  of  Santiago  is  estimated  at 
about  400,000  and  of  Valparaiso  about  200,000. 
The  1907  census  returned  the  population  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  as  follows:  Santiago, 
332,724;  Valparaiso,  162,447;  ConcepciOn,  55,- 
330;  Iquique,  40,171;  Talca,  38,040;  Chillftn, 
34,269;  Antofagasta,  32,406;  Villa  del  Mar,  26,- 
262;  CuricO,  17,573;  Temueo,  16,037;  La  Serena, 
15,996;  Talcahuano,  15,661;  Valdivia,  15,229; 
Punta  Arenas,  12,199;  Coquimbo,  12,106;  Los 
Angeles,  11,691.  Marriages,  as  reported  for 
1912  and  1913,  numbered  21,298  and  21,341; 
births,  136,266  and  139,974;  deaths,  104,296  and 
111,255;  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  30,960 
and  28,619.  The  government  encourages  immi- 
gration, offering  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  workingmen  desiring  to  settle  in  Chile;  never- 
theless immigration  declined  from  6024  in  1908 
to  3098  in  1909  and  2643  in  1910. 

Education.  Primary  instruction  is  free,  but 
not  compulsory;  there  is  a  low  average  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools.  The  State  religion 
is  Roman  Catholicism,  but  religious  toleration 
prevails. 

P1I0DUCTI03T.  The  area  tmder  cultivation  in 
1911-12  was  1,233,663  hectares,  or  1.62  per  cent 
of  the  area  ol  the  country.  Of  the  cultivated 
area,  684,264  hectares,  or  47.4  per  cent,  were 
planted  to  cereals.  Some  of  the  important  crops 
in  1911-12,  in  respect  of  area  and  yield,  were 
as  follows:  wheat,  444,870  hectares,  6,160,231 
metric  quintals;  barley,  41,876  hectares,  707,862 
quintals;  oats,  27,972  hectares,  490,651  quin- 
tals; corn,  22,766  hectares,  387,774  quintals; 
kidney  beans,  36,669  hectares,  454,262  quintals; 
potatoes,  26,672  hectares,  2,627,964  quintals; 
vines,  66,781  hectares,  19,643,799  decaliters  of 
wine.  Chile's  wheat  production  was  5,162,035 
quintals  in  1907-08,  4,828,822  in  1908-09,  5,373,- 
281  in  1909-10,  4,960,216  in  1910-11,  and  6,150,- 
231  in  1911-12.  Wool  production  in  1911-12 
amounted  to  92,493  quintals,  of  which  57,036 
were  credited  to  Magallanes  territory. 

The  mineral  resources  are  exceptionally  rich 
and  include,  besides  various  metals,  deposits  of 
sodium  nitrate,  iodine,  calcium  borate,  sulphur, 
salt,  coal,  etc.  Formerly  the  country  was  fa- 
mous for  ita  copper  production;  there  was  a  de- 
cline, but  in  recent  years  the  copper  output  has 
increased.    The   northern   provinces  of  Antofa- 


gasta and  TarapacA  are  notable  for  their  enor- 
mous production  of  sodium  nitrate.  The  value 
of  the  sodium  nitrate  export  in  1912  was  about 
86.7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  exporta. 
The  value  of  the  total  mineral  production  in 
1912  is  reported  at  373,662,774  pesos,  as  com- 
pared with  178,768,170  pesos  in  1902. 

Industrial  establishmenta,  as  reported  for 
1911,  numbered  6722;  capital,  471,287,333  pesos; 
persons  employed,  74,618;  wages  paid,  73,064,- 
668  pesos;  raw  materials  used,  300,727,098 
pesos  (Chilean  194,966,062  pesos,  foreign  dOS,- 
761,046  pesos)  ;  annual  product,  636,037,093 
pesos. 

CoicMEBCE.  Imports  and  exporta  in  1913  were 
valued  at  329,617,811  pesos  gold  and  391,237,- 
197  pesos  gold  respectively,  as  compared  with 
834,464,779  and  377,104,630  in  1912.  In  the 
special  trade,  importa  and  exporta  have  been  as 
follows,  in  thousands  of  pesos  gold: 


Imports 
Exports 


1909  1910  1911      t»lt        t»ia 

..262,083  297,486  848,890  884,455  829,516 
..806,430  817,218  880,621  377,106  891,287 


The  principal  classified  importe  in  1912  and 
1913  respectively  were  as  follows,  in  thousands 
of  pesos  gold:  textiles  and  their  manufactures, 
82,016  and  76,843;  mineral  substances,  69,711 
and  61,028;  fuels,  oils,  painto,  etc.,  49,312  and 
54,316;  machinery,  apparatus,  instrumento,  etc., 
44,264  and  40,990;  vegetable  substances,  36,235 
and  38,176;  animal  substances,  24,813  and  21,- 
602.  Classified  exporta  in  1912  and  1913,  in 
thousands  of  pesos  gold:  mineral  producta,  336,- 
068  and  346,209;  animal  producta,  20,770  and 
26,226;  vegetable  producta,  19,836  and  19,399; 
beverages,  173  and  192;  miscellaneous,  258  and 
213;  total,  377,105  and  391,237.  The  principal 
exporta  are  reported  as  follows  for  1911  and 
1912  respectively,  in  thousands  of  pesos  gold: 
sodium  nitrate,  262,649  and  292,327;  copper, 
18,687  and  30,777;  wool,  7696  and  8367;  calcium 
borate,  6231  and  6145;  iodine,  6140  and  6385; 
hides  and  leather,  8983  and  6330;  meat,  3769 
and  3249;  oats,  1600  and  2363;  wheat,  1384  and 
2124;  beans,  1834  and  1604;  bran,  1160  and 
1286. 

Imports  and  exporta  by  principal  countries,  in 
thousands  of  pesos  gold: 


Jmporit 

191»  1918 

U.  Kingdom 105,751  98,709 

Germany     90,920  81,086 

United    SUtes. . .   46,046  66,039 

France    19,898  18,146 

Belgium    8,565  16,688 

Peru    18,198  18,179 

Australia    8,278  9,161 

Argentina     11,288  8,989 

India     0,144  8,782 

Italy    8,246  8,702 

Spain     8,618  8,112 

Brasil 2,856  2,668 

Uruguay     1,621  1,743 

Netlierlands    960  184 

Japan     866  887 

Total  including 

otiier     384,465  820,518 


BxpoTU 


i9ia 

IBIS 

150,966 

163,187 

76,870 

84,809 

67,168 

88,824 

21,010 

24,341 

12,688 

15,648 

2,602 

3,557 

361 

8,093 

2,836 

1,089 

1,786 

5,026 

3,706 

4,745 

1,489 

7,446 

1,162 

11,604 

13,347 

2,628 

8,668 

877,105 

801,387 

Share  of  the  principal  porta  in  the  total  trade, 
1913:  Valparaiso,  47.98  per  cent  of  the  importa 
and  6.08  per  cent  of  the  exporta;  Talcahuano, 
10.83  and  2.67;  Antofagasta,  10.07  and  16.91; 
Iquique,  8.66  and  17.91;  Taltal,  3.10  and  9.68; 
Tocopilla,   1.89  and  10.54;   Punta  Arenas,  3.16 
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and  4.04;  Pisagua,  0.71  aad  3.46;  Mejillones, 
ezporta  11.12  per  cent;  Caleta  Buena,  7.71; 
CoIoBO,  4.72. 

SHiPPiife.  In  1912  tbi>re  were  entered  in  the 
foreign  trade  6093  eteamers,  of  16,070,782  tons, 
and  579  sail,  of  1,061,745  tons;  total,  6672  ves- 
gels,  of  16,132,627  tons.  Cleared  4548  Bteamers, 
of  13,387,035  tons,  and  408  sail,  of  926,480  tons; 
total,  6046  vessels,  of  14,313,516  tons.  In  the 
coasting  trade,  there  were  entered  in  1912,  9133 
vessels,  of  10,342,888  tons;  and  cleared  9852 
vessels,  of  12,636,309  tons.  Of  the  steamers  en- 
tered in  the  foreign  trade,  2366,  of  7,396,697 
tons,  were  British;  1685  steamers,  of  5,788,339 
tons,  German;  769,  of  1,066,153  tons,  Chilean. 

At  the  end  of  1912,  the  merchant  marine  in- 
cluded 149  vessels,  of  83,070  tons;  of  which, 
steamers  numbered  83,  of  61,167  tons. 

CoMicuNicATiONS.  At  the  end  of  1912,  there 
were  in  operation,  as  ofiicially  reported,  about 
8000  kilometers  of  railway.  This  figure  in- 
clades  the  Balivian  section  of  the  Arica-Alto  de 
La  Paz  line  (233  kilometers)  and  the  Bolivian 
section  of  the  Antofiuiasta-Oruro  line  (482  kilo- 
meters).    Some  details  are  shown  below: 

Bt-  En- 

Km.    cttpU  a  pan***  a 

Aries  i  La  Paib 489.6  e       S4S  1,064 

LoQcitudinal   Norte   y   Snr  b . .  1,320.0           888  1,800 

AisUdos    del    Kort«  d 094.0       1,900  2,249 

Red    Centr&l    2,288.4     87,084  42,476 

Regional   da  ChUUn   I  Pinto. .    86.0            64  78 

Regional  de  Anend  k  Castro. .      97.0            18  64 

Prirate  lines   2,872.0     88,812  22,884 

Total     8,044.2*78,882,     70.089 

a  Thonaands  of  peaos  gold,  b  For  year  1918.  e  Of 
which,  288  km.  in  Bolivia,  d  Of  which,  482  km.  in 
BoUvia.     «4998  mUes,  of  which  444  in  Bolivia. 

On  the  Trans-Andine  Railway,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  costly  and  difficult  to  build,  there 
was  experienced  a  severe  winter,  and  the  first 
mail  train  was  operated  only  on  August  20,  no 
passenger  trains  having  passed  over  that  rail- 
way since  the  end  of  May,  and  the  international 
train  from  Chile  to  Buenos  Aires  was  suspended. 
The  Howard  Syndicate  notified  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment that  it  would  make  delivery  of  the 
Southern  Longitudinal  Railway  on  August  1. 
It  was  stated  that  there  was  danger  of  a  gen- 
eral railway  strike  in  Chile,  owing  to  the  dis- 
missal of  a  number  of  employees  on  the  State 
railway. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment notwithstanding  its  limited  financial 
resources  determined  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  new  lines:  Paine  to 
Talagante;  a  line  to  connect  the  Traiguen  branch 
with  the  main  line;  the  Iquique  and  the  Anto- 
faeasta  extensions  to  the  Longitudinal  Railway; 
a  line  from  Melpilla  to  Las  Cabras;  Valparatso 
to  Casablanca;  San  Vicente  to  Perallilo  and 
Parronal;  Valdivia  to  Los  Canelos;  Freire  to 
Cunco;  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Barbara  and  Quil- 
laco;  San  Clemente  to  Colorado,  with  a  branch 
to  Queri;  San  Bernardo  to  Puente  Alto;  Quilpe 
to  Melipilla;  San  Carlos  to  San  Fabian;  Arti- 
ficio  to  Quincohno;  El  Alamo  to  Molina;  Cau- 
quenes  to  Chanco;  Quirihue  to  Coelemu;  Yum- 
bled  to  Rio  Claro;  Bulnes  to  San  Ignflcio  and 
thence  to  El  Recinto. 

In  1012  State  telegraph  offices  numbered  364, 
with  15,501  kilometers  of  line  and  29,015  kilo- 
meters of  wire ;  offices  of  the  State  railways,  277, 


with  6319  kilometers  of  line;  offices  of  private 
lines,  139,  with  4847  kilometers  of  line  and  14,- 
409  kilometers  of  wire.  In  all,  there  were  780 
telegraph  offices,  with  25,667  kilometers  of  line, 
1596  telegraphic  instruments,  and  2466  em- 
ployees. There  are  several  radiotelegraph  star 
tions.     Post  offices  in  1912  numbered  1114. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  peso. 
The  peso  gold  is  equivalent  to  18  pence,  or  aoout 
36.6  cents;  the  paper  peso  fluctuates  in  value. 
Accounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are  kept 
partly  in  pesos  gold  and  partly  in  pesos  paper. 
Reduced  to  gold  value,  revenue  and  expenditure 
are  stated  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  pesos: 

IBOl         190e      1911  191»        i9ia 

Revenue  ..105,848  166,721  197,502  221,882  209,788 
Ezp'ditnre   .120,282   142,429  199,014  285,127  218,487 

For  1913  the  ordinary  revenue  is  stated  at 
96,762,728  pesos  gold  and  164,950,825  pesos  pa- 
per; ordinary  and  extraordinary,  97,166,452 
gold  and  207,908,819  paper.  The  expenditure 
corresponding  to  the  budget  for  1913,  is  stated 
at  50,335,966  pesos  gold  and  266,914,989  pesos 
paper;  the  total  expenditure  made  in  1013,  78,- 
526,991  gold  and  254,695,833  paper.  Of  the  1913 
revenue,  the  sum  of  90,683,769  pesos  gold  and 
61,269,987  pesos  paper  was  derived  from  cus- 
toms; of  the  gold  revenue,  export  duty  on  so- 
dium nitrate  furnished  90,128,621  pesos.  The 
budget  for  1914  showed  estimated  expenditure 
by  ministries  as  follows:  interior,  549,399  pesos 
gold  and  63,635,441  pesos  paper;  foreign  affairs, 
1,610,146  and  4,722,708;  justice,  10,661,649  pa- 
per; public  instruction,  344,118  gold  and  38,- 
993,906  paper;  finances,  60,401,310  and  18,040, 
996;  war,  461,172  and  30,612,402;  marine,  36,- 
736,618  and  18,828,026;  industry  and  public 
works,  221,266  and  26,367,662;  railways,  22,664,- 
664  and  42,774,288;  total,  121,768,583  pesos 
gold  and  262,626,967  pesos  paper. 

Public  debt,  Dec.  31,  1913:  external,  £33,912,- 
340  (462,164,533  pesos  gold)  ;  internal,  166,- 
622,635  pesos  gold  and  32,920,839  pesos  paper. 
Paper  money  in  circulation  at  end  of  1913,  183,- 
822,354  pesos. 

Abut.  An  active  army,  in  reality  a  national 
militia,  is  maintained  and  by  law  all  citizens 
from  the  ages  of  18  to  46  are  liable  to  service, 
though  only  about  20,000  are  actually  in  serv- 
ice. The  recruits  are  summoned  to  the  colors 
in  their  twentieth  year  and  are  trained  for  one 
year,  after  which  they  serve  nine  years  in  the 
reserve  of  the  active  army,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  in  the  second  reserve  which  is  organ- 
ized as  a  second  line  army  and  in  time  of  war 
would  bring  the  total  strength  up  to  about  80,- 
000  men.  Each  of  the  four  military  districts 
into  which  the  country  is  divided  furnishes  a 
division  on  mobilization.  There  are  48  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  8  regiments  of  cavalry,  2 
batteries  of  horse  artillery,  32  batteries  of  field 
artillery,  8  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  2 
battalions  of  fortress  artillery,  and  8  battalions 
of  engineers. 

Navt.  Tlie  Chilean  navy,  as  reported  for 
1914,  included  the  following:  three  battleships, 
aggregating  19,016  tons;  one  armored  cruiser 
and  four  protected  cruisers,  21,468  tons;  two 
torpedo  cruiners,  1474  tons;  six  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers, 4553  tons;  five  torpedo  boats,  728  tons; 
three  transports,  30,565  tons;  and  several  auxili- 
ary  vessels.    Personnel,   515   officers  and   6284 
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men.  There  were  under  construction  in  1914 
two  dreadnouglits,  aggregating  66,000  tons;  two 
submarines,  610  tons;  four  torpedo-boat  destroy- 
ers, 7200  tons. 

GoTERNMRNT.  The  I^alative  power  rests 
with  a  congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  (36 
members,  elected  for  six  years)  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  (118  members,  elected  for  three 
years).  The  chief  executive  is  the  President, 
who  is  elected  by  indirect  vote  for  five  years  and 
is  ineligible  for  the  next  term.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  responsible  ministry  and  by  a  council  of 
State,  which  includes  five  members  nominated  by 
himself  and  six  chosen  by  the  congress.  The 
President  in  1914  was  Ram6n  Barros  Luco,  who 
was  inaugurated  Dec.  23,  1910. 

HiBTOBT.  The  Congress  was  called  in  special 
session  in  Hay,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a  bill 
for  the  conversion  of  the  paper  pe»o.  The  bill 
provoked  an  unexpectedly  long  debate  and  was 
still  under  discussion  when  the  special  session 
craive  place  to  the  regular  session  on  May  31. 
The  presidential  message,  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  Congress,  contained  the  affirmation  that, 
after  wiping  out  previous  deficits,  the  ordinary 
revenues  (374,000,000  pesot  or  $75,000,000) 
would  leave  a  surplus  of  34,000,000  pesos 
($7,000,000)  to  be  expended  on  public  works. 
For  questions  arising  in  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Chilean  neu&ality  during  the  war  con- 
sult the  article  on  the  Wab  or  the  Nations. 
For  Chile's  part  in  the  attempted  mediation 
of  the  Mexican  question,  consult  the  article 
on  Mexico,  History.  See  also  Intebnational 
Abbitbatior  and  Peace,  Bryan-Wilaon  Trea- 
tiea. 

CHINA.  Formerly  the  Chinese  Bhnpire; 
since  Jan.  12,  1912,  the  Chinese  Republic,,  fol- 
lowing a  successful  revolution  ended  by  the  ab- 
dication of  the  infant  Kmperor.  Capital,  Pe- 
king. 

Abea  and  Pofulation'.  The  republic  is  com- 
posed of  China  proper,  or  "the  18  provinces," 
Manchuria  (three  provinces),  Sinkiang  prov- 
ince (including  East  Turkestan),  and  Mongolia 
and  Tibet  (dependencies).  Outer  Mongolia  was 
recognized  as  autonomous  in  1013.  The  popula- 
tion is  unlcnown.  Of  China  proper  there  have 
been  many  censuses  or  government  estimates, 
based  upon  enumeration  by  households.  The 
computation  is  made  by  multiplying  by  the 
average  in  a  household,  exclusive  of  children  un- 
der six  years  of  age.  In  the  table  below  the 
area  is  given  in  square  miles  by  provinces,  with 
the  census  taken  in  1910,  and  the  1912  estimates 
of  the  Maritime  Customs: 


Sq.  M.  Oennu  '10 

Heilnngldang     ...      202,708  1,SS2.2S4 

Kirin    106,019  6,849,287 

Shencklng     64,761  6,880,819 


jr.  0.  Kt. 


Sq.  M.  Otntui  '10 

Anhwei 64,828  14,077,888 

Chekiang     86,680  18,924,856 

Chihli    115,880  22,970,854 

Fnkicn    48,882  8,556,678 

Hontn     67,954  22,876,616 

Hnnan    88,898  20,688,187 

Hapeh     71,428  21,256,144 

Kaniu     126,488  8,807,888 

Kiangii     69,498  16,254,874 

Kiangsu    88,610  15,879,042 

KwangBu   77,220  5,426,856 

Kwangtnnc     99,970  28,696,866 

Kweichow     67,182  0,266,914 

Shanii     81,853  9,422,871 

Shantung    55,984  25,818,686 

Shenai     75,290  6,726,064 

Saechwan     218,588  54,505,600 

Yunnan    148,718  8,049,672 


M.  0.  Btt. 
86,000,000 
11,800.000 
29,400,000 

20,000,000 

* 

22,000,000 

84,000,000 

* 

24,584,000 

23,930,000 

8,000,000 

32,000,000 


88,000,000 

* 

78,711,000 
7,571,000 


Hanehnria     ....     862,488     tl2,742,360     17,000,000 

Sinkiang   550,579       tl,768,&60 

Tibetan  Marches  (of 

Bieehwan  and 

Yunnan)     

Children  under  six 

yean   (eat.) 


Total  provineet. 2,445,851 

Mongolia     1,076,292 

Tibet  t    756,000 


195,496 
9,000,000 
825,817,750 


1,800,000   (t) 
2,000,000   (t) 


China    proper.  .1,682,789  t802,lll,884  420,996,000 


Grand  total    ...4,278,148     829,617,760 

*  Honan,  Kanau,  Kweichow,  Shanii,  and  Shenii,  55,- 
000,000.  t  Not  including  children  under  six  jnn. 
t  Including  Koko-Nor  and  Taaidam. 


For  the  census  taken  in  1910  the  enumeration 
by  households  differs  in  different  provinces,  aver- 
aging from  3.1  to  6.8;  in  Chihli  it  was  6.5,  but 
in  Peking  city  6.8.  In  some  provinces  the  aver- 
age was  not  ascertained,  or  at  any  rate  not  pub- 
lished. The  mean  of  the  ascertained  averages 
was  4.8,  and  this  figure  was  used  in  calculating 
the  population  of  provinces  for  which  no  specific 
average  is  given.  The  problem  is  further  com- 
plicated by  incomplete  returns  from  Shansi  and 
Szechwan.  The  figure  for  the  latter  given  in 
the  table  is  not  shown  by  the  census,  but  is  the 
number  reported  by  the  viceroy  to  the  Peking 
authorities.  The  population  figures  for  China 
proper,  excepting  the  one  for  Szechwan,  are 
those  published  in  1912  by  W.  W.  Rockhill,  tlie 
late  American  minister  at  Peking,  in  his  mono- 
graph interpreting  the  1910  census;  he  ctn- 
eludes  that,  although  the  new  information  fur- 
nished by  the  1010  census  is  insufficient  for 
definite  conclusions,  it  tends  to  confirm  the  opin- 
ion that  the  population  of  China  is  much  smaller 
than  we  have  been  led  to  believe  and  that  in 
the  last  century  it  has  increased  only  slowly  if 
at  all.  The  annual  estimates  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  as  given  above  for  1912  are  widely 
quoted;  but  in  respect  of  more  than  half  of  the 
provinces  they  are  undoubtedly  greatly  exag- 
gerated, being  based  on  no' known  authority. 

According  to  a  eenaus  undertaken  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1912,  Peking  had  an 
estimated  population  of  692,500.  The  1910  cen- 
sus gives  Peking  a  population  of  805,110,  of 
whom  adult  males  numbered  600,819,  adult  fe- 
males 266,638,  and  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  16,  47,653.  Estimating  the  proportion  of 
infants  under  six  at  2  per  cent,  the  total  of  all 
persons  in  Peking  would  be  about  821,000.  The 
population  of  tbe  larger  treaty  ports  following 
is  taken  from  the  Maritime  Customs  estimate, 
which  are  probably  more  nearly  accurate  than 
those  for  the  provinces:  Canton,  900,000;  Han- 
kow, 826,000;  TienUin,  800,000;  Shanghai,  651,- 
000;  Foochow,  624,000;  Chungking,  698,000; 
Boochow,  600,000;  Ningpo,  360,000;  Hattgchow, 
360,000;  Nanking,  267,000;  Changsha,  250,000; 
Chinkiang,  184,000;  Antung,  161,000;  Wuhu, 
122,000;  Amoy,  114,000;  Wenchow,  100,000; 
Shasi,  90,000;  Swatow,  66,000;  Kongmoon,  62.- 
000.  An  estimate  of  the  custom's  authorities 
in  1012  returns  the  number  of  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  China  at  144,754,  of  whom  75,210  were 
Japanese,  45,908  Russian,  8,690  British,  3869 
American,  3133  French,  2817  German,  2785 
Portuguese,  and  2342  otlier  nationalities. 
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EnucATioir.  During  the  year  1910  the  re- 
organization and  deTelopment  of  the  educational 
system  was  projected  and  the  contemplated  e8- 
tablishment  of  a  nniversity  at  Peking  wag  car- 
ried out.  Occidental  learning  begins  oy  degrees 
to  replace  the  ancient  system,  which  was  limited 
almoet  entirely  to  the  study  of  Chinese  classical 
literature.  The  imperial  ediet  of  Sept  3,  1005, 
abolished  the  system  of  examination  in  the  clas- 
sics as  the  only  passport  to  State  employment. 
New  schools  are  opened  daily,  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  scientific  text-books  in  the  vernacular, 
the  study  of  Japanese  and  European  languages 
has  become  an  imperative  necessity.  Old  style 
schools,  whose  curriculum  is  confined  practically 
to  the  CHiinese  classics,  still  exist  in  sufficient 
numbers  so  that  the  traditional  type  of  educa- 
tion is  not  yet  extinct.  There  are  several  med- 
ical schools.  The  Imperial  University  (Peking) 
and  the  university  at  Tientsin  have  a  European 
and  Japanese  staff  in  addition  to  Chinese  pro- 
fessors. A  new  university  at  Hankow  is  pro- 
jected. There  are  over  300  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  journals  in  the  country. 

The  creeds  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  are 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism.  Temples 
of  all  creeds  numbered,  according  to  the  police 
report  at  end  of  1008,  1049,  with  1653  Buddhist 
priests,  133  Taoist  priests,  and  102  nuns;  stu- 
dents 034,  servants  975,  and  lodgers  in  temples 
15,446.  Ancestor  worship  is  everywhere  ob- 
served. Mohammedans  number  about  30,000,- 
000,  principally  in  the  Northwest.  There  are 
about  1,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  many 
Protestant  sects  have  missions  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Nature  worshipers  still  exist  in  the 
bill  r^ons  of  the  interior. 

Indubtbies.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry, though  the  country  is  rich  in  minerals. 
In  the  North  the  principal  crops  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, corn,  millet,  and  other  cereals,  and  beans  and 
peas;  in  the  South,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cot- 
ton are  grown.  In  the  South  and  West  tea  and 
silk  cocoons  are  important  products,  and  seri- 
culture is  carried  on  in  all  the  provinces.  About 
27  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  raw  silk 
comes  from  China.  Large  quantities  of  opium 
were  formerly  produced,  but  the  output,  as  well 
as  the  importation  from  India  is  being  greatly 
restricted,  pursuant  to  government  decree. 
Szechwan  has  been  a  large  producer  of  opium, 
but  since  the  agreement  between  China  and 
Great  Britain  (May  8,  1911)  to  suppress  both 
native  production  and  Indian  import,  Szechwan 
has  substituted  wheat  for  poppy  cultivation,  and 
promises  to  regain  her  position  as  one  of  China 
granaries.  The  government  of  India  has  agreed 
that  the  export  of  opium  from  India  to  China 
shall  cease  before  1917,  conditionally  upon  the 
establishment  of  abs  \lute  proof  of  the  nonex- 
istence of  poppy  cultivation  throughout  the  re- 
public by  that  date.  No  Indian  opium  is  to  be 
conveyed  into  any  Chinese  province  which  has 
succeeded  in  suppressing  cultivation.  Smug- 
gling over  the  Southern  border,  however,  still 
goes  on,  and  in  1912,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  and  the  inability  of  the 
new  government  at  Peking  efficiently  to  enforce 
the  law  in  the  provinces,,  the  area  under  poppy 
cultivation  greatly  increased,  entailing  much 
friction  between  the  Chinese  and  British  govem- 
ments. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  republic  is  very 
great,   and  its  coal   deposits   are  known  to  be 


among  the  richest  in  the  world;  but  their  ex- 
ploitation is  comparatively  insignificant.  Of  the 
minerals  worked,  the  more  important  are  tin 
(in  Yunnan),  iron,  antimony,  lead,  zinc,  cop- 
per, and  salt,  llie  iron  works  at  Hanyang,  near 
Hankow,  were  seriously  damaged  during  the  rev- 
olution of  1911.  Although  many  mining  conces- 
sions have  been  granted  to  foreigners,  the  op- 
position of  provincial  or  other  authorities  has 
effectually  prevented  their  development. 

Cotton,  silk,  and  wool  are  the  leading  manu- 
factures. A  total  of  34  mills  was  reported  Jan. 
1,  1912,  with  932,506  spindles  and  463S  looms. 
Flour  and  rice  mills  are  being  erected  at  the 
large  centres.  The  silk  trade  has  been  injured 
by  the  substitution  in  European  markets  of  in- 
ferior imitations. 

CoMMEBCE.  In  the  table  below  are  shovrn 
values  in  hailcwan,  or  Maritime  Customs  taels, 
of  imports  general  and  special  (for  consumption) 
and  exports  general  and  special  (Chinese  pro- 
duce) for  successive  years: 


Impa. 
Imps. 
Expa. 
Expa. 

gen. 
apec 
gen. 
apec.. 

1910 
..476,558,402 
..462,964,894 
..394,421,886 
..880,833,828 

1911 
482,576,127 
471,603,943 
388,410,850 
877,338,166 

191» 
485,726,000 
478,097.081 
382,949,000 
370,520,408 

Details  of  the  1912  imports  for  consumption 
and  exports  of  domestic  produce  are  given  in  the 
table  below,  with  values  m  thousands  of  haikwan 
taels. 


Import*  1000 1. 

Cotton   textile* 81,425 

Cotton  yam* 62,664 

Opium 47,707 

Petrolenm   24,846 

Sugar    24,086 

Flour 12,894 

Tobacco     12,426 

Rico 11.660 

Dyea    11,462 

Piah 10,651 

Iron     8,806 

Coal 8,221 

Anna,    etc 7,748 

Matchea 6,985 

Leather    6,414 

Machinery     5,792 

Paper    4,804 

Saeliing     4,158 

Timber    4,042 


Export*  1000 1. 

Raw  ailk    76,789 

Beana,    etc 41,206 

Tea   88,778 

Cotton    17.252 

Silk    Utn.    17.018 

Skin*    15.196 

Oils     15,046 

Sesame     11,966 

Tin     11,711 

Straw   gooda    7,644 

Wool     6,868 

Wheat     6,258 

Oattla     5.665 

Hatting    8.7T0 

Tobacco    8,761 

Silks     3,741 

Peanut*      3,599 

Ueaits     8,884 

Goal      8,862 


Of  the  total  tea  export  ( 107,559,867  poimds  in 
1912),  12,771,733  pounds  went  to  Hongkong,  13,- 
054,000  poimds  directly  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
62,907,466  pounds  to  Russia  and  Siberia,  and 
21,008,266  pounds  to  the  United  States.  The 
trade  with  Hongkong  is  principally  transit,  the 
imports  into  China  from  Honglcong  being  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  exports  from  China 
to  Hongkong  being  intended  for  re-shipment  to 
European  and  other  countries.  The  principal 
coimtries  of  origin  and  destination  in  the  1912 
trade  follow,  with  values  in  thousands  of  haik- 
wan taels:  Hongkong,  147,801  imports  and  103,- 
384  exports;  Japan,  91,017  and  45,262;  United 
Kingdom,  74,856  and  16,900;  British  India,  46,- 
646  and  7,673;  United  States,  36,198  and  36,060; 
Russia,  21,232  and  65,197;  Germany,  21,130  and 
14,339;  Belgium,  8,761  and  6,655;  Straits  Set- 
tlements, 8605  and  6339;  Macao,  6408  and  4573; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  6048  and  1613;  French  Indo- 
china, 3319  and  1497;  Korea,  3155  and  5443; 
France,  2932  and  38,809;  Austria-Hungary,  2275 
and  1873;  Canada,  1111  and  886;  Netherlands, 
982  and  7616;  Italy,  486  and  10,843;  other  ooun- 
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trie*,  2774  and  7770;  a  totel  of  485,726  imports 
and  370,320  exports  in  the  special  trade.  Re- 
exports, 12,029;  resulting  in  total  net  imports 
473,097  and  gross  exports  382,949.  In  addition 
to  the  oversea  trade,  the  republic  has  an  ex- 
tensive coasting  and  river  traffic,  carried  on  by 
British  and  other  foreign  vessels  as  well  as  by 
native  craft. 

Bhipfino.  Vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the 
1912  foreign  trade  are  shown  in  the  table  below 
according  to  nationalities: 


BrUtrtd 

OUttrod 

No. 

Toru 

No. 

Tom 

Britiah      . . . 

.    4,944 

4,930,821 

5,084 

5,185.716 

J^ptnew    . . 

.   2,140 

2.991,411 

2,096 

2,960,345 

Qerman     . . . 

.       710 

1,310,494 

746 

1,467.958 

French      

476 

599,589 

474 

575.807 

Amerietn 

.       25S 

262,178 

248 

255.254 

Monregian    . 

.       240 

242,873 

260 

250,802 

Bnnisn    . . . 

.       105 

198,777 

111 

218,511 

CbiDM*     . . . 

.25,466 

50,859,991 

25,111 

2,002,961 

Tot»l*     . . 

.84,548 

12,847.881 

84,267 

18,228,601 

'Including 

other. 

Included  in  the  merchant  marine  in  1912  were 
68  vessels  of  100  tons  and  over,  with  an  ag- 
gr^ate  net  tonnage  of  90,420. 

(>>UMUNiCATiONB.  Railways  reported  open  to 
traffic  at  the  beginning  of  1912  had  a  total  length 
of  6822  y,  miles  inclusive  of  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese lines  in  Manchuria;  inclusive  of  lines  on 
which  work  had  been  begun  (though  subse- 
quently suspended  or  abandoned)  ;  there  were 
reported  as  under  construction,  2202  miles.  At 
the  beginning  of  1914  tiiere  were  reported  to  be 
5960  miles  open  to  traffic  and  2273  under  con- 
struction. All  edict  providing  for  the  reversion 
to  government  control  of  all  trunk  railway  lines 
was  issued  in  1911.  This  edict  was  promulgated 
May  9,  1911,  and  did  much  to  contribute  to  the 
unrest  that  exploded  in  the  rebellion  of  the  fol- 
lowing October. 

In  1914  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  there 
were  two  railways  in  operation,  built  of  stand- 
ard gauge:  the  Shantung  railway  from  Tsingtau 
to  Tsinanfu,  256  miles,  and  the  Tienstln-Pukow 
line,  690  miles  long,  traversing  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  province.  The  former  was  German 
owned  and  operated.  The  latter  was  divided 
into  two  sections;  the  nortiiern  (457  miles 
long  and  built  by  the  Germans),  ran  from 
HuBchowfu  on  the  southern  border  of  Shanttmg 
to  Tientsin;  the  southern  section,  built  by  the 
British,  but  in  common  with  the  northern  sec- 
tion operated  by  Chinese,  is  235  miles  long  and 
extends  from  Huschowfu  south  to  Pukow  on  the 
Yangtze  River.  The  Chinese  eovemment  admin- 
istered boUi  sections  as  an  undivided  government 
railway,  with  a  European  engineer  and  commis- 
sion. The  Shantung  Railway  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Japan  early  in  October  and  re- 
mained under  her  control  during  the  year,  not- 
withstanding Chinese  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

The  Russian  diplomatic  agent  in  Mongolia 
signed  an  agreement  in  Kyachta,  on  September 
17-30,  with  the  Urga  government,  which  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  Mongolian  government 
to  build  railways  within  its  own  territory,  and 
approves  the  policy  of  codperation  with  the  Rus- 
sian government  and  Russian  lines,  with  cer- 
tain concessions  to  the  latter  country. 

Considerable  commercial  and  political  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  the  right  to  construct  the 
railway  from  Blagoveshchensk,  on  the  left  bank 


of  the  Amur  River,  to  Aigon,  Mergen,  and  Har- 
bin, with  a  connection  between  Mergen  and 
Tsitsihar,  secured  by  Russia  from  China.  This 
taps  large  and  rich  tracts  of  territory,  and  gives 
access  to  the  Amur  River  and  the  new  iUnur 
Railway,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
binds  this  region  to  Russia,  giving  her  a  railway 
connection  and  dominance  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  Manchuria,  as  she  owns  the  line  from 
Vladivostok  through  Manchuria  to  Russia,  and 
had  nearing  completion  the  railway  traversing 
Russian  territory  from  Vladivostok  north  of 
the  Amur  to  Karimska,  where  it  joins  with  the 
Siberian  Railway.  The  new  railroads  would  en- 
able Russia  to  put  Harbin  in  immediate  control 
of  the  trade  approaches  to  the  large  territory 
of  the  Amur,  and  give  her  the  northern  section 
of  the  projected  line  from  Chinchow  to  Aigun. 
The  right  to  build  the  Chinchow-Aigun  Railway 
was  secured  from  China  by  Americans,  but  the 
southern  half  of  it  was  granted  to  Japan  by 
China,  and  the  northern  Motion  secured  during 
the  year  by  Russia. 

In  1914  it  was  reported  that  more  provinces 
in  China  were  engaged  in  railway  construction 
than  at  any  previous  time.  The  Board  of  Com- 
munications and  the  British  and  Chinese  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  during  the  year  signed  an  agree- 
ment for  the  construction  of  some  600  miles  of 
railway  from  Nanking  Xo  Nanchang  and  Ping 
Siang,  where  it  would  connect  wi&  the  Ping 
Siang  and  Changsha  and  Hankow-Canton  Rail- 
ways. This  line  it  was  thought  would  materi- 
ally strengthen  British  interests  along  the 
Yangtze-Kiang,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Pukow-Sinyangchow  Railway.  This  new 
line  was  to  connect  with  Hangchow  and  Shang- 
hai, and  also  with  a  line  from  Nanchang  to 
Wuchang,  so  that  there  would  be  an  aggregate 
length  of  neMrly  1000  miles,  to  be  built  and 
operated  under  British  auspices  and  from  Brit- 
idi  materials. 

Abht.  Little  progress  was  reported  during 
1914  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Chinese  army, 
which  was  interfered  with  by  the  rebellions 
occurring  after  the  Revolution  of  1911.  The 
governing  scheme  was  that  of  the  edict  of  1912, 
providing  for  the  recruitment  and  formation  of 
a  model  army  on  European  lines,  consisting  of 
36  divisions,  each  of  about  10,000  combatuita. 
While  conscription  is  reserved,  the  army  is 
nominally  formed  by  volunteers  who  are  in  active 
training  for  three  years.  The  organization  is 
far  from  cohesive  though  there  are  some  well 
drilled  imits,  and  few  military  critics  in  1914 
would  hazard  an  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the 
forces,  one  authority  stating  the  peace  estab- 
lishment at  an  uncertain  160,000  men  which  on 
a  war  basis  could  be  raised  to  some  200,000. 
At  any  rate  during  the  troubles  of  1914  the 
Chinese  government  did  not  essay  to  use  its 
military  strength  in  the  enforcement  of  neu- 
trality. 

Navt.  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  and  re- 
construction of  the  Chinese  fleet  was  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  beginning  of  1914,  between  the 
Chinese  government  and  the  British  admiralty, 
whereby  British  officers  would  be  lent  to  Chin* 
on  much  the  same  terms  as  they  are  now  lent 
to  Greece.  Aside  from  small  craft,  tiie  only 
serviceable  vessels  are  several  cruisers,  and  none 
of  these  is  an  armored  ship.  Four  of  them  (one 
of  4300  tons  and  three  of  about  300  tons  each), 
were   built   in    1897   and   1808.    The   fifth,   the 
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7mi9  Bwei,  of  2400  tons,  waa  launched  at  Bar- 
row in  July,  1911,  and  the  sixth,  the  Chao  Ho, 
of  2400  tons,  at  Elswick  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober. Both  Tesaels  were  completed  in  1912. 
A  seventh  cruiser,  of  the  same  tjrpe  as  the  Ying 
Bwei,  was  launch«i  at  the  yard  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  in  May,  1912,  and  in 
that  year  three  gunboats,  of  780  tons  each,  were 
built  in  Japan,  and  two  smaller  ones  at  Kiel. 
At  the  end  of  1913  two  destroyers  were  building, 
one  at  Elbing  and  one  at  Triest.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  torpedo  boats,  river  gun- 
boats, etc.,  of  which  not  more  than  half  the 
torpedo  boats  are  fit  for  action.  Of  the  four  de- 
stroyers (bnilt  1898-00),  captured  in  1900  by 
the  allies,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Kiissia  each  obtained  one. 

FiNAKCK.  No  estimates  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure are  published  as  in  other  countries; 
calculations,  based  upon  imperfect  data,  recently 
placed  the  revenue  at  297,000,000  taels  and  the 
expenditure  at  676,000,000  taels.  The  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  with  a  large  staff  of  for- 
eign and  Chinese  subordinates,  is  the  controlling 
service,  under  the  direction  of  an  inspector- 
general  (Britiah),  F.  A.  Aglen  in  1914;  so  long 
as  British  trade  predominates,  this  post  is  to  be 
held  by  a  subject  of  Great  Britain.  His  powers 
have  not  been  materially  affected  by  the  transfer 
in  May,  1900,  of  the  department  from  the  For- 
eign Board  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  when  two 
Chinese  administrators-general  were  appointed. 
Besides  the  collection  of  dues  at  treaty  ports, 
the  department  directs  their  lighting  and  nav- 
igation and  maintains  a  small  fleet  of  cruisers 
to  enforce  its  regulations.  The  department 
formerly  controlled  the  post  office,  but  this  was 
transferred  in  1911  to  the  ministrv  of  commoni- 
eationa.  The  receipts  from  maritime  customs 
in  1912  were  returned  at  35,626,496  taels,  and 
from  opium  likin  at  4,424,117. 

The  Haikwan,  or  maritime  customs  tael,  fluc- 
tuates with  the  price  of  silver;  it  was  worth 
about  70  cents  in  1907,  65.6  cents  in  1908,  63.4 
cents  in  1909,  66  cents  in  1010,  66  cents  in  1911, 
7S.3  cents  at  the  end  of  1912,  72.3  cents  at  the 
end  of  1913.  By  a  government  decree  promul- 
gated at  Peking  Feb.  10,  1914,  a  new  currency 
system  was  introduced  whereby  a  coinage  will 
be  substituted  for  the  various  and  sundry  coins 
and  sycee  now  in  use  and  representing  the  basis 
of  the  various  issues  of  paper  currency  by  the 
■everal  Chinese  provinces.  Under  the  mandate 
only  the  central  government  at  Peking  can  now 
mint  coins.  The  new  currency  will  be  on  the 
decimal  system;  the  unit  will  be  the  yuan,  or 
dollar,  which  is  to  be  of  72  candaroons  of  90 
per  cent  silver  and  10  per  cent  copper;  the 
actual  quantity  of  pure  silver  is  fixed  by  the 
mandate  at  23.97705048  grams.  The  four  sil- 
ver coins  are  the  yuan,  uie  half-yuan,  the  20- 
cent  piece,  and  the  10-cent  piece.  There  will  be 
one  nickel  coin,  the  6-cent  piece,  and  five  kinds 
of  copper  coins — ^the  2-cent,  1-cent,  6-li,  2-li,  and 
1-li  pieces.  The  values  are  in  decimal  progres- 
sion; one- tenth  of  a  yuan  ia  the  chio,  or  10-cent 
piece;  one  hundredth  of  a  yuan  is  the  fen,  or 
1-cait  piece;  one- thousandth  of  a  yuan  is  a  li. 
llie  half-yuan  will  contain  70  per  cent  of  pure 
silver  and  the  other  silver  coins  the  same.  Hie 
half-yuan  will  contain  9.683777  grams  of  pure 
silver,  the  20-Gent  piece,  3.72900248  grams,  and 
the  10-cent  piece  1.86495124  ^ams. 

GovESNiCENT.    The  last  reigning  Emperor  of 
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the  Manehu  dynasty  which  began  in  1644,  was 
Pu-yi  (reign  title,  Hsun-t'ung),  who  was  bom 
Feb.  11,  1906,  and  succeeded  his  uncle,  Tsai-t'ien 
(reign  title,  Kuang-hsu),  who  died  Aug.  14, 
1908.  His  father.  Prince  Chun,  was  regent. 
Pu-yi  abdicated  Feb.  12,  1912,  and  a  republic 
was  established,  which  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  May  2,  1013,  and  by  the  other 
powers  Oct.  6,  1913.  Yuan  Shi-kai  was  declared 
provisional  President  F^.  16,  1912,  and  was 
elected  (Oct.  6,  1913)  and  inaugurated  (Octo- 
ber 10)  as  the  first  constitutional  President,  for 
the  term  1913-19,  with  General  L.  Yuan-hung 
as  Vice-President.  The  presidential  office  is 
open  to  men  of  at  least  40  years  of  age,  who 
have  resided  in  the  country  for  10  years. 
There  is  a  l^slative  Assembly  composed  of  an 
Upper   House  of  274   members,   elected  by   the 

Jtrovincial  assemblies  and  various  electoral  col- 
eges  for  six  years,  one-third  retiring  every  two 
years;  and  a  Lower  House  of  696  members, 
elected  by  restricted  manhood  suffrage.  A  po- 
litical council  of  71  members  met  first  on  liec. 
16,  1013,  to  discuss  an  appointment  of  another 
council  to  draft  a  constitution  and  to  advise  the 
government  on  administrative  measures. 

The  ministry  (August,  1013)  was  composed 
as  follows:  premier,  Hsu  Shih  Ch'ang;  min- 
ister of  finance,  Chou  Tzu  C3i'i;  foreign  af- 
fairs. Sun  Pao  Ch'i;  education,  T'aag  Hua 
Lung;  war,  Tuan  Ch'i-Jui;  justice,  Chang 
Tsung  Hsiang;  interior,  Chu  Ch'i  Ch'ien;  ag- 
riculture ana  commerce,  Chang  Ch'ien;  com- 
munications, Liang  Tun  Yen;  navy,  Idu  Kuan- 
Hsiung. 

HlBTOBT 

YuAK  Shi-kai'b  Coitbebvatite  REiOBifB.  The 
events  of  the  year  1014  made  it  more  than  ever 
apparent  that  since  the  successful  Revoluti<»  ot 
1911  a  powerful  reaction  had  set  in.  In  their 
campai^  against  President  Yuan  Shi-kai,  whom 
they  disliked  both  for  his  conservatism  and  for 
his  domineering  attitude.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and 
other  radical  republicans  had  brought  about  the 
abortive  July  Kebellion  of  1013,  which  was  aa 
unfortunate  for  China  aa  it  was  disastroua  for 
themselves;  while  the  radical  republicans  in 
Parliament  by  too  stubbornly  opposing  the 
President's  policies  had  prevented  the  National 
Assembly  from  accomplishing  any  solid  eoa- 
structive  work,  and  thus  provdced  Yuan  Shi- 
kai   to   issue  the   famous  mandate  of  Nov.   6, 

1913,  which  dissolved  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  (or 
radical-republican,  anti -presidential  party)  and 
deprived  its  members  of  their  seats  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  remaining  members  of 
the  National  Assembly  lingered  forlornly  in  Pe- 
king until  that  ill-starred  body — China's  first 
parliament — was  formally  dissolved  on  Jan.  12, 

1914.  The  new  year,  therefore,  found  Yuan  Shi- 
kai  substantially  in  possession  of  dictatorial 
power,  with  a  free  hand  to  work  out  his  own 
policy  of  conservative  progress.  The  Chinese 
people,  he  held,  were  nc^  violently  to  be 
wrenched  from  their  ancient  customs  by  an  im- 
patient eroup  of  inexperienced  enthusiasts,  but 
were  to  oe  prudently  conducted  along  the  path 
of  progress  by  a  strong  and  a  wise  government. 
The  presidential  authority,  according  to  him, 
must  be  strong  enough  to  command  &e  respect 
of  foreign  nations  and  to  compel  the  obedience 
of  domestic  disturbers;  it  must  be  wisely  exer- 
cised to  maintain  the  balance  between  conser- 
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ror-Btricken  provinces,  although  Yuan  Shi-kai 
was  bitterly  reproached  for  not  putting  an  end 
to  this  outrage.  In  March  and  April  it  was  re- 
ported that  flf^  thousand  goTemment  troops 
were  pursuinff  White  Wolf  in  the  Province  of 
Shensi ;  but  always  he  eluded  the  hostile  armies, 
and,  crossing  over  into  Kansu,  continued  his  dev- 
astating career.  At  Taochow,  on  June  1,  thou- 
sands of  the  populace  were  killed.  But  at  last, 
on  August  5,  White  Wolf  was  killed  near  Hsu- 
chow  (in  Honan)  by  a  Chinese  officer  who  re- 
o<^yed  $60,000  reward;  White  Wolf's  followers 
were  now  easily  dispersed;  and  comparative 
quiet  was  restored.  The  White  Wolf  movement 
had  been  the  most  serious  disturbance  of  the 
year,  but  minor  mutinies  had  occurred  at  Kal- 
gan,  on  June  24,  at  Chenchow  (in  Honan),  on 
July  13;  there  had  also  been  many  symptoms 
of  unrest  in  Nanking  and  Canton;  and  on  the 
border  of  Kiangsu  and  Shantung  had  appeared 
a  new  secret  order  of  "All  Bud&ist  Boxers." 

MoNOouA.  In  December  the  palace  of  the 
Hu-tuk-tu,  with  many  sacred  objects  of  great 
Tidue,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  nre. 

International  Relations.  The  Mongolian 
question,  which  had  approached  a  critical  stage 
in  1913,  owing  to  the  support  given  by  Russia 
to  Outer  Mon^lia's  desire  for  independence,  con- 
tinued to  agitate  Chinese  opinion,  but  not  so 
acutely.  To  be  sure,  a  band  of  Outer  Mongo- 
lians made  an  incursion  in  Januwy  into  Inner 
Mongolia  (Inner  Mongolia  was  still  under  Chi- 
nese control,  whereas  Outer  Mongolia  had  be- 
come virtually  an  independent  principality  under 
Chinese  suzerainty  in  1012),  approached  to 
within  100  miles  of  Kalgan,  and  killed  the  lo- 
cal chieftain  who  was  loyal  to  China.  It  is 
true  also  that  in  April  the  self-styled  "Imperial 
Mongolian  government"  addressed  a  despatch 
to  British,  French,  American,  and  Oerman  min- 
isters requesting  that  their  respective  govern- 
ments send  to  Urga  consuls  or  other  represen- 
tatives to  conclude  treaties  of  friendship  and 
commerce  with  Outer  Mongolia.  But  this  time 
the  Mongolians  received  no  encouragement  from 
Russia.  In  May  the  Russian  foreign  minister 
announced  before  the  Russian  Duma  that  Rus- 
sia had  withdrawn  her  troops  from  Chihli  Prov- 
ince, as  a  mark  of  confidence  in  Yuan  Shi-kai's 
government,  and  that  the  Urga  Mongolians,  over- 
confidently  counting  on  Russia's  favor,  were 
foolishly  attempting  to  wrest  from  China  Inner 
Mongolia  as  well  as  Outer  Mongolia.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  main  points  at  issue  be- 
tween Peking  and  Petrograd  had  been  settled 
by  the  Russo-Chinese  treaty  of  Nov.  6,  1913, 
which  had  recognized  Outer  Mongolia  as  an  au- 
tonomous province  under  the  suzerainty  of 
China;  various  minor  questions,  however,  re- 
mained to  be  settied,  and  the  boundary  was  not 
yet  definitely  determined.  A  tripartite  confer- 
ence was  therefore  arranged  at  Kiakhta  between 
delegates  of  Russia,  China,  and  Outer  Mongolia. 
On  September  0  the  delegates  came  together  for 
the  first  time. 

Quite  similar  to  the  Khiakta  Conference  was 
the  Simla  Conference,  to  which  Chinese,  Brit- 
ish, and  Tibetan  representatives  had  been  called 
late  in  1013,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
question  of  Tibetan  autonomy  and  delimiting 
tbe  boundary  of  Inner  and  Outer  Tibet.  Over 
Outer  Tibet  China  was  to  retain  only  a  shadowy 
kind  of  suzerainty.  From  the  outset  the  Tib- 
etan negotiations  were  made  difficult  by  the  un- 


willingness of  the  Chinese  government  to  eon- 
cede  what  the  British  and  Tibetan  envoys  de- 
manded; and  the  conference  almost  met  ship- 
wreck on  the  fatal  question,  how  much  of  Tibet 
was  to  be  included  m  Outer  Tibet.  Stubbornly 
the  Chinese  refused  to  pive  up  Kokonor,  the 
Marches  of  Tibet,  and  Chiamdo,  which  the  Brit- 
ish wished  to  incorporate  in  autonomous  Outer 
Tibet.  So  serious  was  the  conflict  of  opinion  on 
this  point  that  on  July  10  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the 
British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  darkly 
hinted  that  the  consequences  would  be  disas- 
trous for  China  if  the  Pekin  government  should 
refuse  to  ratify  the  agreement  finally  reached  by 
the  Conference. 

The  opium  question,  so  long  a  source  of  dif- 
ficulty between  China  and  Great  Britain,  waa  in 
1914  comparatively  quiescent,  seeming  at  last 
to  have  reached  that  stage  where  the  Chinese 
government  would  be  allowed  to  carry  out  its 
campaign  to  suppress  the  deadly  opiiun  traffic, 
without  hindrance  from  the  British  authorities. 
In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  this  topic  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Theodore 
Taylor  alleged  th^t  in  14  or  16  out  of  the  22 
provinces  of  China,  opium  was  neither  produced 
nor  imported;  into  3  provinces  opium  could  still 
be  imported  from  India;  but  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  was  hoped,  the  poppy  would  be  cleared 
out  of  every  Chinese  province,  and  Great  Britain 
would  no  longer  have  any  excuse  to  force  her 
opium  on  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Taylor  cited  many 
instances  where  Chinese  officials  had  publicly 
burned  large  stocks  of  opium,  and  had  shot 
Chinese  farmers  who  dared  to  cultivate  the 
poppy. 

A  few  shots  fired  at  the  Russian  ship,  Ifa- 
poleon,  in  the  Ussuri  River  in  June  occasioned 
an  interchange  of  notes  between  the  Chinese  and 
Russian  governments,  but  led  to  no  serious  al- 
tercation. Sao  Ke  Alfred  Sze  was  appointed 
Chinese  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  Hsia 
Chia-fu  to  the  United  States.  Professor  Wil- 
loughby  of  Princeton  University  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Professor  F.  J.  Ooodnow  as  foreign 
adviser  on  constitutional  matters.  In  February 
the  French  Bangue  Induatrielle  de  Chine  nego- 
tiated a  concession  involving  the  construction 
of  1000  miles  of  railway  from  Kamchow  to 
Chungkiang  and  the  fiotation  of  a  twenty  mil- 
lion dollar  loan.  The  French  also  received  an 
extension  of  tiieir  Concession  at  Kwangehau- 
wan,  the  de  fetcto  administration  of  adjacent 
regions  by  the  French  authorities  being  formally 
recognized  in  July.  A  group  of  Bel^an  finan- 
ciers on  July  27  signed  a  preliminary  agreement 
to  construct  1850  miles  of  railway  from  Laa- 
chowfu  to  Kuldja.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
obtained  a  concession  to  exploit  the  oilfields  of 
Shensi  and  Chihli  provinces  for  60  years,  the 
Chinese  government  to  receive  five  per  cent  of 
the  crude  product.  In  July,  Yuan  Shi-kai  sanc- 
tioned the  opening  of  Chingmen  in  Fokien  as  a 
treaty  port. 

China  akd  the  Was.  The  War  of  the  Na- 
tions, in  which  Japan,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
European  countries,  was  involved,  affected  China 
closely,  in  spite  of  her  neutral  position.  At  the 
outset.  Yuan  Shi-kai  hoped  that  the  Far  East 
might  not  become  a  theatre  of  war,  for  a  con- 
flict on  Chinese  soil  might  prove  worse  than  em- 
barrassing for  China.  He  therefore  early  de- 
clared China's  neutrality,  instructed  the  provin- 
cial and  military  authorities  to  maintain  an  atti- 
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tude  of  irreproachable  impartiality,  and  appealed 
to  President  Wilson  to  urge  tlie  limitation  of 
the  war  to  Europe.  The  dismantlins  of  several 
British  gunboats  at  Hankow  was  out  one  of 
many  instances  showine  the  sincerity  of  China's 
neutrality.  But  the  entry  of  Japan  mto  the  con- 
flict (see  Wab  or  thk  Nations)  put  China  into  a 
yery  delicate  and  difficult  position.  The  Japa- 
nese ultimatum  had  called  upon  Germai^  to 
surrender  the  German  leased  territory  of  Kiao- 
chow  to  Japan  "with  a  view  to  the  eventual 
restoration  of  the  same  to  China."  And  it 
seemed  to  be  clearly  understood  at  Washington 
that  Japan  intended  to  return  Kiaochow  to 
China,  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  protect  the  commercial  privileges  of 
the  various  Powers  in  China,  and  act  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  "equal  opportunity"  principle 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  Such  action 
would  doubtless  have  been  on  the  whole  favor- 
able to  China,  and  welcome.  But  from  the  first, 
the  Chinese  distrusted  the  motives  which  sent  a 
Japanese  expeditionary  force  to  capture  the  Ger- 
man stronghold  of  Tsingtao;  and  distrust  deep- 
ened into  bitterness  when  the  Japanese  began  to 
land  troops  at  Lungkow,  outside  of  the  German 
concession,  thus  violating  China's  neutrality. 
While  resentfully  protesting,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment was  too  weak  to  oppose  Japan  by  force ;  and 
on  September  3  the  Foreign  Legations  at  Peking 
were  informed  that  China  would  maintain  her 
neutrality  except  in  the  area  between  Lungkow 
on  the  North  and  Kiaochow  Bay  on  the  South. 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  remonstrated 
against  the  extension  of  the  war  zone  outside 
of  the  German  Concession,  but  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment simply  disclaimed  responsibility.  As 
the  operations  against  Tsingtao  progressed, 
China  had  additional  cause  for  complaint  against 
Japan.  The  Chinese  Press  indignantly  accused 
the  Japanese  invading  army  of  seizing  supplies 
without  due  campensation,  of  intrumng  upon 
private  homes,  of  seizing  the  Customs  House  at 
Lungkow  in  order  that  Japanese  merchandise 
might  be  admitted  duty-free,  and  of  needlessly 
occupying  the  railway  stations  at  Weihsien  and 
at  Tsinanfu  on  Chinese  territory.  Still  more 
aggravating  was  the  opinion  freely  expressed  in 
Japanese  journals,  that  since  Germany  had 
forced  Japan  to  fight  for  Tsingtao,  Japan  was 
no  longer  bound  to  hand  over  to  China  the  ter- 
ritory for  which  Japanese  soldiers  had  shed  their 
blood.  Japan  must  retain  Kiaochow  as  com- 
pensation for  her  exertions.  This  was  what 
Chinese  opinion  anticipated. 

The  war  had  also  an  important  bearing  upon 
Chinese  finance.  During  tiie  summer,  just  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out,  the  Chinese  government 
had  been  counting  upon  a  loan  of  $40,000,000 
from  the  Quintuple  group  of  international 
bankers,  but  then  tiie  war  intervened,  cancelling 
loan  projects  and  cutting  down  the  customs  rev- 
enues. On  August  10  the  Chinese  government 
requested  the  Powers,  in  consideration  of  the 
war,  to  allow  a  postponement  of  the  payments 
due  to  foreign  governments  (on  the  Boxer  in- 
demnity) and  banks.  In  Septembw  the  situa- 
tion assumed  a  brighter  aspect.  A  domestic 
loan  of  126,000,000  found  ready  subscribers  in 
China,  and  the  August  installments  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  were  paid.  Moreover  it  was  rumored 
that  a  loan  of  $60,000,000  had  been  negotiated 
with  Messrs.  Samuel  of  London,  and  that  Wang 
Ching-fang  and  Tsai  Shu-tung  had  been  sent  to 


the  United  States  on  a  financial  mission.  Upon 
the  issue  of  these  negotiations,  and  upon  the 
ability  of  Yuan  Shi-kai  to  utilize  China's  own 
financial  resources,  much  depended;  for  without 
money  to  discharge  its  obligations,  and  without 
funds  to  pay  the  troops.  Yuan  Shi-kai's  govern- 
ment could  not  hope  long  to  continue  in  power. 
See  also  Intebnationai,  Abbitkation  and  Peace, 
Bryan-Wilaon  Treaties. 
CHINA  TIiOOB  FBEVEKTION.     See  Tumd 

CHINESE  IKUiaSATION.  See  IiiiaaBA- 
TioN  and  Emigbatior. 

CHOLEBA.  See  InsEOra  and  Pbofaoation 
or  Disease;  Vital  Statibtxcs. 

CHOSAIi  SOCIETIES.     See  Musio. 

CHOSEN.     See  Kobea. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOS,  UmxED  Sooiett 
or.  During  the  vear  1914  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Wedc  was  maugurated.  This  is  the  first 
week  in  February  and  it  is  a  time  for  review 
and  recruiting,  and  out  of  it  has  grown  the 
"Help  Out  Church"  movement,  a  definite  effort 
to  apply  the  power  and  enthusiasm  of  young 
people  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  church. 
During  the  year,  also,  the  "Life  Work  Recruits," 
a  movement  to  enlist  young  people  for  the  min- 
istry, missions,  and  other  forms  of  definite 
Christian  service,  was  developed,  and  nearly  1000 
members  were  enrolled.  The  society  through  ite 
State  and  district  unions  made  the  "Qo-to- 
Church  Sunday"  a  national  movement,  and 
largely  contributed  to  ite  success.  The  society 
increaised  in  number  and  effectiveness  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efficient  methods,  which  are  applied 
with  the  same  directness  and  system  as  in  a 
business  esteblishment.  The  society  numbers 
over  4,000,000  members,  with  76,000  different  so- 
cieties and  80  denominations. 

CHBISTIANS.  The  totel  number  of  com- 
municante  in  this  denomination  in  1013  was 
112,902.  The  churches  numbered  1182  and  the 
ministers  1129.  The  highest  representetive  body 
is  the  American  Christian  Convention,  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  delegates  from  the  con- 
ferences. This  organization  has  supervision  of 
the  general  work  of  the  denomination.  The  de- 
nomination maintains  several  schools  and  col- 
leges, including  the  Union  Christian  College  in 
Indiana,  Defiance  College  in  Ohio,  Sterkey  Sem- 
inary in  New  York,  Klon  CoUeg^e  and  Franklin- 
ton  Christian  College  (colored)  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Palmer  College  and  Weaubleau  College  in 
Missouri,  and  Jireh  College  in  Wyoming.  It 
has  also  a  theological  school,  the  Christian  Bib- 
lical Institute,  in  Ohio.  Missions  are  con- 
ducted in  Japan,  Porto  Rico,  continental  United 
Stetes,  and  Canada.  Periodicals  are  the  Ber- 
ald  of  Oospel  Liberty,  the  Chrittian  Sun,  and 
the  Christian  Vanguard. 

CHSISTIAN  SCIENCE.  The  most  noteble 
event  of  the  year  1914  in  the  development  of 
the  Christian  Science  movement  was  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  trustees,  under  the  will  of 
Mary  Baker  Eddy,  of  tiieir  plan  for  using  the 
income  of  her  estate  for  the  purpose  named  in 
her  will.  Mrs.  Eddy  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  her 
estete  to  be  held  and  administered  by  trustees, 
with  the  provision  that  the  income  should  be 
used  for  "more  effectually  promoting  and  ex- 
tending the  religion  of  Christian  Science  as 
teught    by"    her.    The   persons    who   were   ap- 

Sointed  to  administer  this  trust  are  Archibald 
[cLellan,  Allison  V.  Stewart,  John  V.  Ditte- 
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more,  Adam  H.  Dickey,  and  Jamea  A.  Neal, — di- 
rectors of  the  First  Ciiurch  of  Christ  Scientist 
in  Boston, — and  Josiah  E.  Femald,  a  banlcer  of 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  whom  Mrs.  Eddy  had  shown 
confidence. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mother  Church 
on  June  8,  IB  14,  the  trustees  announced  that  the 
income  of  her  estate  would  tie  used  chiefly  as 
follows:  1.  To  contribute  toward  the  expense 
of  lectures  eiven  by  Christian  Science  organiza- 
tions outside  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain.  2.  To  contribute  toward  the 
ever-increasing  distribution  of  authorized  litera- 
ture throughout  the  world.  3.  To  contribute  to- 
ward the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  cir- 
culating or  lending  libraries  of  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature  in  connection  with 
the  denomination's  churches,  societies,  reading- 
rooms,  and  Sunday  schools.  4.  To  assist,  in  so 
far  as  is  possible  and  practicable,  in  building 
church  edifices. 

The  plan  thus  formulated  has  now  been  put 
into  effect.  Mrs.  Eddy's  worlc  on  Christian 
Science  and  her  biography  by  Sibyl  Wilbur  were 
offered  to  public  libraries  throughout  the  tinited 
States  and  Canada,  and  furnished  free  of  ex- 
pense wherever  accepted.  Since  the  war  Iiegan 
in  Europe,  large  quantities  of  Christian  Science 
literature  have  been  supplied  to  the  British  fleet, 
German  detention  camps,  various  military  hos- 
pitals, and  to  other  places  where  participants 
in  the  war,  reading  English,  German,  or  French 
languages,  have  t^en  assembled.  The  trustees 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  will  have  also  contributed  to  the 
expense  of  lectures  in  South  Africa,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  China,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Hawaii,  these  lectures  having  been  delivered 
by  members  of  the  Christian  Science  Board  of 
Lectureship,  sent  from  the  United  States;  other 
contributions  have  l>een  devoted  to  the  objects 
named  in  the  plan  to  the  extent  of  the  income 
derived  from  Mrs.  Eddy's  estate.  During  1914 
the  Christian  Science  movement,  in  number  of 
adherents,  number  of  churches,  and  in  every  re- 
spect, showed  a  steady  and  progressive  develop- 
ment. 

CHTTBCHILL,  Winston  S.  See  Gbeat  Bbit- 
AIN,  Hiatory,  pastim. 

CHTTBCH  07  ENaLAND.  See  England, 
Chubch  of. 

CHTTBCH  BITIIiDINO.     See  Architecture. 

CHTTBCH  STATISTICS.  See  Ksuoious 
Denominations. 

CIGABS  AND  CIOABETTES.  See  To- 
bacco. 

CITB1TS  FKTJITS.     See  HOBTioin.TTrBK. 

CITT    CHASTEBS.     See    Municipal    Gov- 

ElBNUENT 

CITY  OOVEBNMEWT.  See  Municipal 
Government. 

CITY  MANAGEB.  See  Municipal  Govern- 
ment. 

CITY  PLANNIKO.  Of  the  realization  of 
city-planning  projects  during  1614,  passing  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  (1)  marlced  progress  in 
widening  Michigan  Ave.,  'Twelfth  St.,  and  Canal 
St.,  which  with  Chicago  Ave.,  already  100  feet 
in  width,  form  the  "quadrangle"  in  the  Chicago 
City  Plan;  (2)  the  carrying  forward  of  the 
group  plan  of  public  buildings  in  Cleveland  and 
of  civic  centres  elsewhere;  and  (3)  notable 
waterfront  and  railway  improvements  at  Albany. 
Some  details  of  city-planning  commissions,  the 
proposed  Canadian  Town  Planning  Act,  a  few 


competitions,  and  a  projected  American  garden 
suburb  follow. 

Planning  Commissions.  One  of  the  most  en- 
couraging features  of  the  city-planning  move- 
ment was  the  increasing  number  of  official  bodies 
commissioned  to  deal  with  city  planning  within 
the  limits  of  the  cities  they  represent.  A  list  of 
cities  having  such  commissions  and  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  mandatory  legislation  in  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  permissive  legislation  in 
New  Yorlc,  providing  for  city-planning  commis- 
sions, were  given  in  the  International  Yeab 
Book  for  1013.  State  supervision  of  these  local 
commissions  in  Massachusetts  was  under  the 
Homestead  Commission.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which 
for  some  years  past  had  been  making  steady 
progress  with  its  civic  centre,  created  a  City 
Plan  Commission  with  wide  powers,  by  an  or- 
dinance approved  May  14,  1914.  The  Commis- 
sion consisted  of  seven  members,  appointed  by 
the  mayor  to  serve  five-year  terms  without  com- 
pensation. The  members  must  have  "knowledge 
and  large  experience"  in  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  architecture,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  building,  transportation, 
painting,  sculpture,  finance,  commerce,  industry, 
law,  civic  a^inistration,  social  welfare,  and 
real  estate.  The  mayor  at  all  times,  and  direc- 
tors of  city  departments  when  matters  concern- 
ing their  departments  are  under  consideration, 
may  sit  with  the  commission  but  cannot  vote. 
The  commission  is  directed  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  physical  development  and  improvement  of 
the  city,  and  all  designs  for  and  locations  of 
public  works  of  art,  buildings,  bridges,  and  other 
public  structures.  All  maps  and  plans  of  land 
intended  for  public  use  must  t>e  approved  by  the 
commission  as  a  condition  of  legality.  The  or- 
dinance was  drawn  by  a  committee  of  the  Cleve- 
land Chapter  of  Architects  in  cooperation  with 
Mayo  Fesler,  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Civic 
League,  and  is  summarized  at  greater  length  in 
The  American  City  for  July,  1914. 

In  New  York  City  the  Board  of  Estimate  ap- 
pointed from  among  its  own  members  a  Com- 
mittee on  City  Plan  consisting  of  George  Mo- 
Aneny,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  as 
chairman  and  the  five  borough  presidents.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  also  appointed  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  City  Planning,  consisting  of  25 
members,  with  Charles  D.  Norton  as  chairman. 
Robert  H.  Whitten  was  secretary  to  both  the 
committee  and  the  commission.  Mr.  Norton 
was  formerly  secretary  of  the  Chicago  City  Plan 
Commission. 

Proposed  Canadian  Town  Planning  Act. 
Like  the  United  States,  Canada  has  no  power 
over  city  planning,  but  unlike  the  United  States 
it  has  entered  the  city-planning  field  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  Early  m  the  year  the  Canadian 
Commission  on  Conservation  (Ottawa,  Ont.)  had 
completed  a  tentative  Town  Planning  Act  for 
criticism.  When  perfected  the  act  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  nine  provincial  legislatures  for 
possible  adoption,  with  variations  to  meet  local 
conditions.  .  As  summarized  in  Engineering  Netoa 
of  June  4,  1914,  p.  1267:  "Briefly,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  provincial  town  planning  boards,  «m- 
der  provincial  departments  of  miuicipal  affairs. 
These  boards  would  consist  of  a  'town  planning 
comptroller,  who  shall  be  a  permanent  paid  exec- 
utive officer,  skilled  in  town  planning  and  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  responsible  to  the  min- 
ister' of  municipal  affairs,  and  of  a  number  of 
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membeTB  of  the  provincial  government  Bervine 
ex-officio.  The  bill  authorizes  every  municipal 
authority  to  create  a  local  housing  and  town- 
planning  board,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  town 
engineer,  medical  health  officer  and  not  less  than 
two  ratepayers,  preferably  an  architect  and  a 
financier.  Municipal  authorities  adopting  the 
act  would  also  appoint  a  housing  and  town- 
planning  commissioner,  'skilled  in  town  plan- 
ning,' who  would  be  executive  officer  of  the  plan- 
ning board  and  who  would  not  be  removable 
from  office  nor  subject  to  reduction  of  salary 
without  approval  of  the  central  planning  board. 
The  central  authority,  on  its  own  motion  or  on 
petition  of  10  or  more  municipalities,  would 
have  power  to  appoint  a  local  planning  board. 
Any  local  planning  board  would  be  a  corporate 
body,  with  power  to  acquire,  lease,  or  sell  prop- 
erty, and  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  town-planning 
scheme,  each  of  these  two  steps  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  central  planning  board.  No 
funds  to  carry  out  a  town-planning  scheme  could 
be  raised  without  the  approval  of  the  local  city 
or  town  council.  The  principles  of  ordinary 
and  of  excess  condemnation  are  embodied  in  the 
bill." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Canadian 
Commission  on  Conservation  secured  as  its  Town 
Planning  Adviser  Thomas  Adams,  who  has 
served  the  Local  Government  Board  of  England 
as  Town  Planning  Inspector  since  the  British 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909  went 
into  eim;t. 

CoiiFETinoNS.  A  number  of  planning  com- 
petitions, chiefly  minor  in  character  but  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times,  were  held.  Among  these 
was  a  ccmtest  with  146  participants  for  laying 
out  350  acres  of  land  on  a  new  harbor  at  Rich- 
mond, Cal.  A  first  prize  of  $5000  and  five  prizes 
of  $1000  each  were  offered  by  the  owner,  H.  C. 
Cutting,  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
The  subdivision  was  chiefly  for  docks  and  ware- 
houses, business  and  industrial  purposes,  but  a 
residential  section  was  also  provided.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Arthur  C.  Comey,  Land- 
scape Architect,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Of  the  Ave 
other  prizes  three  were  won  by  engineers  and 
two  by  landscape  architects.  The  first  and  one 
of  the  other  premiated  designs  and  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  were  published  in  Engineering  News 
of  June  25,  1014.  A  "four  comers"  competition 
was  held  imder  the  Throop  College  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  Cal.  A  "neighborhcMd  centre"  com- 
petition was  begun  by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
with  a  preliminary  test  to  close  on  Nov.  0,  1014, 
and  a  final  test  on  Jan.  26,  1915.  An  architec- 
tural competition  for  the  Parliament  House  for 
the  new  Federal  capital  of  Australia  was  an- 
nounced, to  close  March  31,  1915.  Prizes  total- 
ing £6000  were  offered.  One  of  the  judges  com- 
posing an  international  committee  was  Louis  H. 
Sullivan,  an  architect  of  Chicago. 

The  Billebica  Garden  Sububb.  This  project 
at  Billerica,  21  miles  from  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
organized  to  house  employees  in  the  new  repair 
shops  of  the  Boston  tt,  Maine  Railroad.  A  57- 
acre  tract  in  a  rural  section  was  to  be  laid 
out  by  a  company  and  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  various  plans  of  ownership  and  for  rented 
dwellings.  Consult  The  American  City,  July, 
1914,  for  sketch  plan  and  for  description  of 
Mheme. 

CoNVEITTIOItS,  SUMMEB  SCHOOL,  AND  ExHIBrrS. 

The  [^th  annual  Conference  on  City  Planning 


was  held  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  May  26  to  27.  Much 
attention  was  given  to  waterfront  development, 
the  financing  of  city  planning,  and  city  trans- 
portation, including  the  motor  bus.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Brooklinc,  Mass.,  was  continued 
as  chairman.  The  programme  of  the  Interna- 
tional Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Asso- 
ciation provided  for  a  meeting  in  London  on 
July  9  and  making  a  tour  through  England  and 
Scotland.  Kwart  G.  Culpin,  3  Grays  Inn  Place, 
London,  W.C.,  was  secretary.  The  second  Sum- 
mer School  of  Town  Planning,  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  School  of  Architecture,  was 
attended  by  46  students,  of  whom  18  were  ar- 
chitects and  0  civil  engineers  and  surveyors. 
There  were  4  students  from  the  United  States, 
1  from  Canada,  1  from  Italy,  and  1  from  Den- 
mark. The  opening  day  coincided  with  the  dec- 
laration of  the  European  War,  or  perhaps  the 
attendance  would  have  been  larger.  The  town 
planning  exhibit,  collected  with  great  pains  by 
Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  during  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, was  lost  in  the  autumn  on  its  way  to 
India  by  the  sinking  of  the  Clan  Grant  by  the 
German  cruiser  Emden. 

Bibliography.  Modem  City  Planning  and 
Maintenance,  by  Frank  Koester  (New  York) ; 
Carrying  Out  the  City  Plan;  The  Practical  Ap- 
plication of  American  Law  in  the  Eaecution  of 
City  Plana,  by  Flavel  Shurtleff  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  (New  York)  ;  An  Introduction  to 
Town  Planning,  by  Julian  Julian,  borough  sur- 
veyor of  Cambridge,  England  (London),  deals 
chiefly  with  Briti^  town-planning  laws  and. by- 
laws; A  List  of  American  City-Planning  Re- 
ports, in  The  American  City  (New  York),  De- 
cember, 1914,  includes  more  than  a  hundred  re- 
ports made  since  1900  on  city  planning,  civic 
centres,  and  the  like  in  nearly  a  hundred  cities. 
Many  of  these  reports  were  listed  in  the  Inteb- 
NATiONAL  Yeab  Book  for  1913. 

CIVIC  ASSOCIATIOIT,  Avkbioan.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
Washington,  Dec.  2,  3,  and  4,  1914.  The  pres- 
ident, J.  Horace  McFarland,  presided.  Honor- 
able Oliver  P.  Newman,  president  of  the  Board 
of  District  Commissioners,  greeted  the  associa- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
annual  address  of  tiie  president  was  entitled, 
"Wanted — American  City  Planning  for  Ameri- 
can Cities."  Other  addresses  were  "The  Wash- 
ington of  To-day  and  a  Vision  of  the  Washing- 
ton of  To-morrow,"  Col.  William  W.  Harts; 
"The  Relation  of  the  Nation  to  its  Capital," 
Hon.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland;  "Recreation 
for  Congested  Population,"  Mr,  George  A.  Par- 
ker; "Consolidat'ion  of  City  and  County  Parks," 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Clas;  "Children  at  Work  in  Gar- 
dens," Mrs.  John  T.  D.  Blackburn;  "Our  Sur- 
roundings and  Their  Influence,"  Mr.  Arnold  W. 
Brunner;  "The  Economic  Basis  of  City  Plan- 
ning," Mr.  Iliomas  Adams;  "What  Canada  has 
done  for  its  National  Parks,"  Hon.  J.  B.  Har- 
kin;  and  "Glacier  National  Park,"  by  Clarence 
J.  Blanchard.  The  officers  of  the  association  are 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  president;  treasurer,  Wil- 
liam B.  Howland;  secretary,  Richard  B.  Wa- 
trous. 

CIVIC  CENTBES.    See  City  Plannino. 

CIVIC  FEDEBATION,  National.  The  fif- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  federation  was 
held  in  New  York  City  on  December  4  and  5. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  and  many  impor- 
tant matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  federa- 
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tion  were  discnssed.  President  Seth  Low  stated 
in  his  annual  address  that  the  most  important 
work  completed  within  ^ht  year  was  the  Draft 
bill  prepared  by  the  E>  Msutive  Council  of  the 
Department  on  the  Regi  ition  of  Public  Utili- 
ties, which  bill  presents  <  le  results  of  a  study 
of  the  problem  carried  ou  for  more  than  two 
years  by  competent  men.  1  rogress  was  made  in 
the  social  service  of  the  Industrial  Economics 
Department,  which  was  begun  in  1913.  Impor- 
tant work  during  the  year  was  also  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensation,  the 
Committee  on  Welfare  Work,  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Right  of  Free  Speech,  the  work  of 
the  Woman's  Department  l>eing  especially  ef- 
fective. Among  tiie  important  addresses  deliv- 
ered at  the  meeting  were  the  following:  "Shall 
the  Government  Own  and  Operate  the  Railroads, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Systems  and  Public 
Utilities t"  Jonathon  Bourne,  Jr.;  "The  Work- 
er's Fair  Share,"  George  W.  Perkins;  "Munic- 
ipalization or  a  Just  Regulation,"  J.  W. 
Sullivan;  "The  Trend  toward  Government  Man- 
agement of  Business,"  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks; 
"Some  Lessons  We  may  Learn  from  the  War," 
John  Hays  Hammond. 

The  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Department  was 
held  on  December  3  at  the  Colony  Club.  Re- 
ports were  made  upon  the  year's  work  by  the 
officers  and  the  chairman  of  sections  and  com- 
mittees; these  included  plans  for  rural  im- 
provements by  the  Country  Life  Committee;  the 
problem  of  recreation  resources  and  poBsibilities 
for  worktngwomen  by  the  Vacation  Committee; 
the  special  work  of  the  Vacation  War  Relief 
Committee;  and  others.  The  phases  of  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  social  problems  toward 
which  its  activities  are  directed  made  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Woman's  Department  of 
exceptional  and  vital  interest.  An  interesting 
social  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  perform- 
■ance  of  the  ballet  Pandora's  Boa  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Vacation  Committee.  The  proceeds 
were  devoted  toward  the  administration  ex- 
penses of  the  vacation  and  war  relief  funds. 

The  Employer's  Welfare  Department  gave  a 
reception  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  its 
permanent  welfare  exhibit  on  the  thirty-fourth 
floor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tower  on  December  3. 
There  were  shown  moving  picture  films  of  the 
sociological  work  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  welfare  work  of  the 
Government  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
at  Washington.  The  officers  of  the  federation 
in  1916  are  president,  Seth  Low;  vice-presidents, 
Samuel  Gompers  and  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler; 
treasurer,  Isaac  X.  Seligman;  chairman  of  the 
executive  council,  Ralph  M.  Easley. 

CIVIL  SEBVICE.  Federal  Civil  Sebvicb. 
There  were  in  the  Federal  service  on  June  30, 
1913,  282,597  competitive  positions,  121,804  ex- 
cepted and  noncompetitive  positions,  and  26,744 
unclassified  positions,  forming  a  total  of  431,145. 
Of  these,  10,543  were  positions  calling  for  presi- 
dential appointment.  The  aggregate  total  salary 
paid  to  persons  in  these  positions  is  estimated 
at  $400,000,000  a  year. 

Advocates  of  a  strict  civil  service  have  found 
on  a  whole  the  attitude  of  President  Wilson's 
administration  favorable  to  that  cause.  Civil 
service  law  and  rules  have  been  well  sustained 
bv  the  President  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, except  possibly  in  the  matter  of  fourth- 
class   postmasters.     Executive  orders   providing 


for  limited  competition  in  the  appointment  of 
consuls  and  diplomatic  secretaries  were  adhered 
to  during  the  year,  with,  only  five  special  excep- 
tions made  by  the  President,  four  being  in  favor 
of  men  qualified  by  experience  and  training. 
The  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  Post  Office 
Department,  introduced  into  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary,  called  for  $305,000,000,  the  largest  sum 
ever  required  in  one  year  for  this  purpose,  and 
carried  a  rider  depriving  2400  assistant  post- 
masters of  the  safeguards  of  the  merit  system. 
Some  of  these  men  had  gained  and  all  held  their 
positions  under  civil  service  regulations,  but  the 
passage  of  this  rider  would  clear  the  way  for 
their  dismissal  and  for  the  appointment  of  un- 
trained partisans  in  their  places.  In  a  minority 
report  the  Republican  members  of  the  committee 
characterized  the  use  of  riders  on  appropriation 
bills  as  a  vicious  policy,  which  the  Democrats, 
while  in  the  minority,  had  opposed,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  of  which  the  Pres- 
ident was  formerly  an  officer,  addressed  to  every 
member  of  the  House  a  letter  setting  forth  the 
objections  to  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  rider  failed  to  pass,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  attitude  toward  it  adopted  by  President  Wil- 
son, who  made  known  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  he  was  unalterably  opposed  to 
it.  As  this  opinion  foreshadowed  a  veto,  the 
committee  on  rules  declined  to  bring  in  a  spe- 
cial rule  by  which  the  rider  was  to  lie  considered 
part  of  the  bill,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  disposition  has  been  shown  by  Congress  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  civil  service  law  by  rider 
legislation.  A  rider  of  this  description,  direct- 
ing that  the  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  might  l>e  appointed  without  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  civil  service  law, 
was  placed  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  bill 
and  was  adopted  only  by  the  vote  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall,  which  broke  a  tie.  Riders  of  a 
similar  sort  were  placed  in  an  Indian  appropria- 
tion, and  several  other  of  the  large  appropria- 
tion bills.  In  the  Trade  Commission  bill  Con- 
gress exempted  attorneys,  special  experts,  and 
examiners  of  the  new  board  from  the  operation 
of  the  law. 

State  and  Mxtnicipal  Civil  Sebtioe.  Charges 
made  against  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
New  York  were  dismissed  by  Governor  Glynn 
on  December  29.  These  charges  were  filed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  and  crit- 
icised in  general  the  administration  of  the  law. 
The  high  State  Civil  Service  Commission  on  De- 
cember 7  began  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
records  of  the  Toledo  Civil  Service  Commission. 
This  investigation  was  made  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  large  number  of  complaints  that  the 
city  employees  had  been  discharged  without  re- 
gard to  the  Civil  Service  law,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  political  followers  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. An  efiFort  was  made  in  1914  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  State  civil  service  law  in 
Texas.  The  Cook  County  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Illinois  underwent  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion during  the  year,  three  commissioners  re- 
signing. 

CIVIL  SEBVICE  COHIdSSIOir.  See 
Civil  Sebvice. 

CIVIL  SEBVICE  BEPOBH  LEAGIITE,  Na- 
tional. The  annual  meeting  of  the  league  was 
held  at  Chicago,  December  3  and  4,  the  address 
being  delivered  by  the  president,  Richard  H. 
Dana,  who  revieweil  the  work  of  the  league  dur- 
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ing  the  year  and  gave  a  resume  of  civil  aerrice 
oonditiona  in  the  National  and  State  govem- 
ments.  The  council  of  the  league  reported  in 
goieral  the  constant  growth  of  popular  eenti- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  merit  and  efRciency  Bys- 
tem.  William  B.  Hale,  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  de- 
livered an  address,  entitled  "A  Constructive  Pro- 
gramme for  the  National  Civil  Service."  George 
T.  Keyes,  secretary  of  the  league,  spoke  on 
"Some  Essential  Features  of  a  Model  Civil  Serv- 
ice Law."  Resolutions  were  adopted  calling  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  made  by  certain  members 
of  Congress  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  Civil 
Service  law  urging  the  classification  of  the 
hi^er  administration  officers,  especially  the  col- 
lectors of  customs  and  internal  revenue  and  news 
marshals,  and  postmasters  of  the  first,  second, 
ind  third  class  The  officers  of  the  league  are, 
president,  Richard  Henry  Dana;  chairman  of  the 
council,  Robert  D.  Jenks;  secretary,  George  T. 
Keyes;  assistant  secretary,  Harry  W.  Marsh; 
treasurer,  A.  8.  Frissell. 

diAKX  COXiLEOE.  An  institution  for 
hi^er  education  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  col- 
lege is  entirely  independent  in  administration 
and  endowment,  although  the  same  buildings 
are  used  for  lioth  Clark  College  and  Clark  Uni- 
versity. There  were  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  collie  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  145  stu- 
dents, and  a  faculty  numbering  24.  There  were 
sereral  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year. 
No  noteworthy  benefactions  were  received.  Ulie 
productive  funds  of  the  college  amounted  to 
$1,500,000,  and  the  income  to  about  $70,000. 
The  library  contains  about  70,000  volumes.  The 
president  of  the  college  is  Edmund  C.  Sanford, 
Ph.D.  

CLABK  tnnVEBSITT.  An  institution  for 
post-graduate  study,  founded  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1880.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  au- 
tomn  of  1014,  04  students  engaged  in  graduate 
work,  and  a  faculty  numbering  21.  The  endow- 
ment, including  university,  library,  and  art  de- 
partment amounted  to  $2,400,000,  and  the  an- 
nual income  amounts  to  about  $100,000.  The 
nniversity  library  contains  about  60,000  books 
and  pamphlets.  The  president  is  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.    See  Clark  Coixeoe. 

CLASSICAL  LITESATUBE  AND  SCHOL- 
AB8HIP.     See  Phi]:x>u>ot,  Classical. 

CLAYTON,  PowKLL.  An  American  soldier 
and  diplomat,  died  Aug.  25,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Bethel,  Pa.,  in  1833,  and  was  educated  in  the 
pnblic  schools  and  at  Partridge  Mill  Academy. 
After  studying  civil  engineering  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  that  profession  until  1861,  when 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  First  Kansas 
Infantry.'  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers. In  1865  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service.  After  the  war  he  removed  to 
Arkansas,  where  in  1882  he  built  the  Eureka 
Springs  Railway.  He  also  built  several  railway, 
water,  and  sewer  systems  in  Arkansas.  He  was 
active  in  politics  from  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  and  from  1867  to  the  time  of 
hia  death  was  a  member  of  the  State  Central 
Committee  of  Arkansas.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  from  1872 
to  1913,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  years. 
From  1868  to  1871  he  was  Governor  of  Arkansas 
tnd  was  United  States  Senator  from  1871  to 
1877.    He  attended   every  Republican  National 


Convention  from  1872  to  1012.  From  1897  to 
1905  he  was  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
He  retired  from  active  participation  in  politics 
in   1905. 

CLAYTON  AMTI-TSTTST  BILL.  See 
TBtJSTS;  United  States,  Congreaa. 

CLAY-WOBKING  Iin)tJSTBIE&  The 
clay-working  industries  were  on  the  whole  pros- 
perous in  1913.  The  total  value  of  all  clay 
products  marketed  in  that  year  was  $181,289,- 
132,  compared  with  $172,811,276  in  1912.  Of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  industry,  brick 
and  tile,  and  pottery,  the  former  showed  the 
larger  increase,  both  actual  and  proportionate. 
The  increase  in  the  brick  and  tile  industry  was 
$6,980,646,  or  5.13  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
the  pottery  industry  was  $1,468,211,  or  4.08  per 
cent.  The  most  prominent  features  in  the  in- 
dustries in  1913  were  the  large  decrease  in  the 
production  and  value  of  common  brick  in  the 
region  supplying  the  New  York  market  and  in 
the  value  of  ^trifled  brick,  sewer  pipe,  flre- 
prooflng,  and  fire  brick.  The  growing  use  of 
hollow  tile  not  only  in  fireproof  construction  in 
the  larger  buildings,  but  also  in  dwelling  houses 
and  other  small  structures,  is  shown  in  the  large 
and  continued  increase  in  the  value  of  this  ma- 
terial. The  vitrified  paving  brick  industry  had 
the  most  satisfactory  year  it  has  yet  experienced. 
The  value  of  brick  and  tile  produced  in  1913  by 
the  four  States  leading  this  industry  was  $22,- 
186,383  for  Pennsylvania;  $21,868,407  for  Ohio; 
$14,280,611  for  Illinois;  and  $10,866,833  for  New 
Jersey.  The  value  of  pottery  produced  in  1913 
by  the  same  States,  which  held  supremacy  for 
this  as  well  as  for  brick  and  tile,  was  for  Ohio 
$38,388,296;  for  Pennsylvania  $24,231,482;  for 
New  Jersey  $19,706,378;  and  Illinois  $15,195,- 
874. 

In  the  brick  and  tile  industry  decrease  was 
shown  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  conunon 
brick  and  in  the  value  of  fancy  or  ornamental 
brick  and  of  architectural  terra  cotta.  The  de- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  common  brick  was  460,- 
448,000,  or  6.46  per  cent.  In  the  pottery  in- 
dustry every  variety  of  ware  except  one  showed 
an  increase,  and  the  year  was  one  of  notable 
progress  in  every  way.  The  new  tariff  law 
which  will  have  a  much  greater  influence  on  the 
pottery  industry  than  on  the  brick  and  tile  in- 
dustry, both  in  raw  material  and  on  the  finished 
product,  went  into  effect  so  late  in  the  year  that 
it  had  little  or  no  apparent  result. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  clay-working  indus- 
tries was  the  tendency  toward  the  concentration 
of  the  industry  into  fewer  and  larger  units, 
chiefly  bv  the  elimination  of  the  smaller  tem- 
porary plants,  though  considerable  consolidation 
also  was  going  on.  In  1014,  the  curtailment  of 
building  operations  was  reflected  in  the  decreased 
output  of  common  brick  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  at  yards  along 
the  Hudson  and  Hackensack  rivers,  and  the  same 
was  true  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  locali- 
ties. 

CLEABING  HOTTSE.  See  Financial  Re- 
view. 

CLIKATE.  See  Geology,  section  on  An- 
cient Climates;  Keteoroloot. 

CLTTB  BXULOINGS.     See  Arohiteotubb. 

COAL.  The  total  production  of  coal  in  the 
United  'States  in  1913  was  570,048,125  short 
tons,  valued  at  $760,488,786.  Of  the  coal  pro- 
duced, 81,718,680  long  tons,  valued  at  $196,161,- 
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127,  was  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  and  478,623,- 
203  short  tons,  valued  at  $565,307,658,  was  bi- 
tuminous and  lignite  coal.  The  production  in 
1913  was  an  increase  of  6.7  per  cent  over  that 
of  1012.  The  higher  values  in  1912  were  not 
only  maintained  but  generally  improved  upon  in 
1913.  The  general  average  value  per  ton  diowed 
an  advance  of  3  cents  over  1012,  and  reaching 
within  8  cents  of  the  record  high  average  of 
1003.  A  notable  exception  to  the  higher  prices 
obtained  in  1913  among  the  more  important 
producing  States  was  m  Illinois,  where,  be- 
cause of  peculiar  local  conditions,  the  average 
value  showed  a  decline.  The  total  value  of  the 
combined  production  of  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  1013  was  $760,488,785,  compared 
with  $695,606,071  in  1012.  The  production  of 
anthracite  in  Pennsylvania  increased  from  76,- 
322,855  long  tons,  valued  at  $177,622,626  in 
1012,  to  81,718,660  long  tons,  valued  at  $106,- 
181,137  in  1013.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  see  Pennstl- 

VAKIA.) 

Increases  in  bituminous  production  were  gen- 
erally distributed  over  the  country,  there  being 
only  six  States  where  the  production  in  1013 
was  less  than  in  1012,  and  in  one  of  these  States, 
Colorado,  the  decrease  was  due  entirely  to  labor 
troubles.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  the  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
which  had  developed  in  1012  was  well  main- 
tained and  created  activity  in  the  coking-coal 
districts.  This  fell  off  somewhat  sharply  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  but  the  de- 
mands from  other  lines  of  manufacture  and 
from  the  railroads  was  well  sustained.  In  the 
Central  and  Southwestern  States  the  production 
of  coal  was  stimulated  through  the  continued 
decrease  in  the  production  of  natural  gas  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  mid-continent  field  and 
the  withdrawal  of  large  quantities  of  fuel  oil 
from  the  markets.    There  was  some  complaint 
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of  labor  shortage,  but  in  that  respect  also  there 
was  an  improvement  compared  with  1012,  as 
many  of  the  mine  workers  who  had  returned  to 
Rurope  to  enlist  in  the  Balkan  War  resumed 
their  places  in  the  coal  mines  throughout  the 
country  and  especially  in  the  Western  States. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  was  in  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia  showed  the  second  largest  gain.  The 
significant  increase  of  the  year,  however,  was 
in  Kentucky,  which  showed  the  third  largest 
gain  and  the  largest  percentage  of  increase 
among  the  important  coal-producing  States.  In- 
diana came  fourth,  Illinois  fifth,  Ohio  sixth,  and 
Alabama  seventh  in  the  increase  in  production. 
As  just  noted  the  only  important  State  to  show 
a  decrease  was  Colorado,  whose  production  fell 
off  nearly  1,760,000  tons  on  account  of  labor 
troubles.  One  State,  Wyoming,  showed  an  'in- 
crease in  production  and  a  decrease  in  value,  and 
one  State,  Maryland,  had  a  decrease  in  quan- 
tity of  output  and  an  increase  in  value. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  in  1013 
gave  employment  to  an  average  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  men.  As  none  of  the  wage 
agreements  between  employers  and  miners  termi- 
nated in  that  year  there  was  no  general  suspen- 
sion among  the  organized  miners,  although  two 
desperate  struggles  to  force  the  recognition  of 
union  men  were  carried  on,  one  in  Kanawha 
field  in  West  Virginia  and  the  other  in  Colorado. 
( For  a  discussion  of  these  troubles,  see  Stbikes.  ) 

Coal-mine  Accidents.  The  fatalities  in  the 
coal  mines  in  the  United  States  in  1013  showed 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  In  1013 
2785  men  were  killed,  compared  with  2360  in 
1912.  Of  the  total  number  of  fatalities  in  1013, 
618  were  in  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  2167  in  the  bituminous  and  lignite 
mines.  As  is  usually  the  case  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  death  was  falling  roofs  and  coal  which 
claimed   1264  victims,  or  46.4  per  cent  of  the 
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Statt  Quantity) 

Alabanu     16,100,600 

Aricantaa      2,100.819 

California    and   Alaska    11,383 

Colorado     10.977,824 

Georgia    and    North    Carolina    227,703 

Idaho 2,964 

Illinoia      59,886.226 

Indiana      15,266,718 

Iowa     7,289,5?» 

Kansas     6,986,182 

Kentucky      16,490,521 

Maryland      4,g64,03ii 

Michigan     1,206,230 

Missouri     4,339,856 

Montana     8,048,495 

New    Mexico    3,586,8*34 

North    Dakota    49n,480 

Ohio      84,528,727 

Oklahoma     8,675,418 

Oregon      41,637 

Pennsylvania,   bituminous    161,865.488 

Tennessee     6.473,228 

Texas      2,188.612 

Utah     3.016,149 

Virginia      7,848,638 

Washington      8,360,932 

West  Virginia     66,786,687 

Wyoming      7,868.124 

Totel   bitnminous    450,104,982 

Pennsylvania   anthracite    84,861,598 

Grand    total     534,466,580 


PHE    UNITED 
IS 

STATES,    1912-1913. 
191S 

IN    SHORT 

Value 

QvanlUv 

Value 

$20,829,252 

17,678,522 

$28,083,724 

8,582,789 

2,284,107 

8,028,701 

26,441 

26,911 

95,178 

16,345,336 

9,232,510 

14,035,090 

338,926 

255,626 

861,819 

9,313 

2,177 

5,285 

70,294,838 

61,618,744 

70,818,605 

17,480,546 

17,165,671 

19,001,881 

13,152,088 

7,525,936 

13,496,710 

11,324,130 

7,202,210 

12,036,292 

16,854,207 

19,616,600 

20,516,749 

5,839,079 

4,779,639 

6,927.046 

2,399,451 

1,231,786 

2,455.227 

7,633,864 

4,318,125 

7,468,308 

5,558,195 

8,240,973 

5,653,589 

5,037,051 

3,708,806 

5,401,260 

785,105 

495,820 

760,652 

37,083,383 

36,200,527 

39,948,058 

7,867,331 

4,165,770 

8,542,748 

108,276 

46,068 

116,724 

169,370,497 

173,781,217 

198,039,806 

7,379,903 

6,903,784 

7,883,714 

3,655,744 

2,429,144 

4,288,920 

5,046,451 

3,254,828 

5,884,127 

7,518,576 

8,828,068 

8,952,658 

8,042.871 

3,877,891 

9,248,137 

62,792,234 

71.308,982 

71,872,165 

11,648,088 

7,393,066 

11,610,045 

517,983,445 

478,528,208 

566,307,658 

177,622,636 

91,624,922 

195,181,127 

695,606,071 

570,048,125 

760,488,785 
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total  number  of  deaths.  In  1012  the  deaths  due 
to  falling  roofs  and  coal  were  1161,  or  48.8  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  fatalities  in  1913  over  the  preceding  year  was 
due  chiefly  to  three  explosions  of  dust  in  the 
bituminous  mines,  the  worst  of  which  was  a 
disastrous  explosion  at  Dawson,  K.  Hex.,  in 
October,  the  immediate  result  being  the  death 
of  261  mine  employees.  Next  to  this  in  the 
number  of  men  killed  was  the  explosion  of  the 
Cincinnati  mine  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  which 
occurred  in  April  and  resulted  in  the  death  of 
96  men.  Mine  cars  and  locomotives  under- 
ground killed  424  men  in  1913,  against  362  in 
1912.  Premature  blasts  and  other  accidents  in- 
cident to  the  use  of  explosives  killed  138  men 
in  1913  and  133  in  1912.  The  total  number  of 
fatal  accidents  underground  increased  from  2119 
in  1912  to  2662  in  1913. 

CoAi,  CONSVMPTION.  More  than  9S  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  United  States  is  consumed 
within  the  coimtry,  although  the  efforts  to  build 
up  an  export  traide,  particularly  for  the  high- 
grade  bituminous  coals,  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable expansion  of  business  done  with  for- 
eign countries.  The  total  quantity  of  coal 
exported  in  1913  was  24,798,080  short  tons,  com- 
pared with  20,326,619  in  1912.  The  imports  in 
1913  amounted  to  1,683,560  short  tons.  The  ac- 
companying table  shows  the  quantity  and  value 
by  States  of  the  coal  produced  in  1912  and  1913. 

World's  Pboouctiom.  The  accompanying  ta- 
ble shows  the  world's  production  of  coal  for  the 
latest  year  available.  The  figures  for  foreign 
countries  were  compiled  by  Mr.  William  U. 
Gray,  statistician  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  quan- 
tities are  expressed  in  the  measurement  cus- 
tomary in  each  country  and  reduced  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  to  the  short  ton  of  2000 
pounds. 

THE  WOBLD-S  PBODUCTION  OP  COAL 
Vrualuf%a 

in  producing  BqwivaUnt 

(/Ountn'M                                         country  in  short  tons 

United   State*  (1913)  long  tons  508,971,540  670,048,125 

Great      Britain  (1913).  .do. .  287,430,473  821,922,180 

Germany  (1912),  metric  ton*  286,810,094  281,979,46? 
Austria- Httn(ai7 

(1912) do...     51,668,855  56,954,579 

France     (1918) do...     40,922,203  45,108,544 

Rania     (1912)     do...     28,805,900  31,762,744 

Belgium     (1912^     do...     22,072,740  25,322,861 

Japan    (1912)     do.  . .     10,639,755  21,648,902 

China     (1912)     do...     16,000,000  16,534,500 

India     (1912)     long  tons    14,706,839  16,471,100 

Canada  (1018)  ...short tons  15,116,089  15,115,089 
Kew  South  Wales 

(1913)       long  tons    10,414,166  11,663,865 

Spain     (1012)     ..  .metric  tons      4,136,809  4,559,463 

Transvaal    (1911).. long   tons      3,878,286  4,343,680 

Natal     (1911)      do...       2.392,456  2,679,551 

New    Zealand    (1912)  .  .do.  . .       2,177,615  2,488,929 

HolUnd     (1912)     .metric  tons      1,725,394  1,901,902 

Asiatic    Russia  (1910)     do...    .1,244,000  1,871,261 

Chile    (1912)     do...       1,334,407  1.470,917 

QueensUnd     (1912)    long  tons         902,166  1,010,426 

Mexico  (1912)  ..metric  tons  891,224  982,396 
Bosnia  and  Heriegovina 

(1912)      do...          852,920  940,174 

Tnrlw;     (1912)     do...          824,905  909,298 

Italy     (1912)     do...          663,812  731,720 

Victoria  (1912)  ...long  tons  693,166  664,884 
Dntch  East  Indies 

(1912)      metric  tons          584,882  622,869 

Orange  Free  State  (Orange 

Biver  Colony) 

(1911)      longtons         480,973  482,690 

Indo-China     (1012)  metric  tons         427,623  471.269 

Pern    (1912)     do...  278,927         807,461 


OeuntrtM 

Servis    (1911)     do... 

Sweden     (1912)     do... 

Western  Australia 

(1912)     longtons 

Formosa    (1912)    ..metric tons 

Bulgaria    (1911)     do 

Rhodesia  (1911)  ...longtons 
Rnmsnia  (1911)  metric  tons 
British   Borneo 

( 1910)       long  tons 

Korea  (1911)  ...  metric  tons 
Cape  Colony    (Cape  of 

Oood  Hope) 

(1911)      longtons 

Tasmania  (1912)  ....do... 
Spitsbergen 

(1911)     metrietona 

Braiil     (1911)     do... 

Portugal     (1912)     do... 

Tenexuela  (1908)  ....do... 
SwiUerland  (1911)  . .  .do. . . 
Philippine  Islands 

(1912)      do... 

Greece    (1910)     do... 

Unspecified      longtons 

Total      

Percentage  of  the  United 
States     


i7fiiai  unU 
in  producing  EquivaUnt 
eeuntry       in  ikort  tons 

304,359 
860,291 

885,496 
897,149 

1          296,079 
1         278,465 
245,814 
1          189,768 
1         242,025 

830,488 
306,941 
270,410 
212,529 
266,784 

1          171,366 
1          128,668 

191,980 
130,819 

1            79.485 
58,660 

89,028 
59,987 

1            40,000 

15,000 

15,366 

14,064 

7,500 

44,092 
16,585 
16,988 
16,508 
8,267 

2,720 

1,600 

260,000 

2,998 

1,658 

280,000 

1,448,898,062 

89.5 

Pboduotion  IN  1914.  According  to  estimates 
made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  in 
1914  was  about  610,000,000  short  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  about  60,000,000  tons  compared  with 
the  record  output  of  1913.  Practically  all  of 
this  decrease  was  in  the  output  of  bituminous 
mines.  The  production  of  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite was  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  principal  decreases  in 
the  production  of  bituminous  coal  were  in  the 
coking  districts.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania alone  the  bituminous  coal  output  de- 
creased between  20,000,000  and  26,000,000  tons. 
West  Virginia,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of 
different  conditions,  showed  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction over  1013.  Among  the  Eastern  States 
Ohio  showed  the  largest  proportion  of  decrease, 
for  in  addition  to  the  depressed  condition  of 
business  the  labor  controversies  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  kept  a  number  of  mines  idle 
for  practically  the  entire  year.  The  effect  of  the 
war  upon  the  coal  trade  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities  was  to  retard  or  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn to  more  normal  conditions  which  was  about 
to  be  accomplished  when  the  war  broke  out.  As 
usual  in  times  of  depression  and  of  decreased 
production,  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  la- 
bor throughout  the  bituminous  coal-mining  re- 
gion during  the  entire  year,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  there  was  no  complaint  of  inadequate 
transportation  facilities. 

COAL  3CINESS.  See  the  article  Abbitba- 
TioN  AND  Conciliation,  Industrial  ;  also 
Strikes. 

COAST  FOBTIX'ICATION&  See  Unitkd 
States,  Army. 

COBALT-mCKEI.  FYBITE.  See  Minkb- 
aloot. 

COBWELI.  KETHOD  OF  OABBAOE  SE- 
DUCTIOIT.  See  Gabbaob  and  Bsfusk  Dis- 
posal. 

COCAINE  AND  0PI1TM  HABIT.  The  cru- 
sade against  cocaine  and  other  habit-forming 
drugs  was  very  active  in  New  York  City.  Pro- 
fessional peddlers  of  the  drug  were  found  to  be 
numerous  and  some  of  them  were  accused  of  sell- 
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ing  cocaine,  heroin,  and  opium  to  Bchool  chil- 
dren in  Brooklyn.  More  than  500  packages  of 
the  drugs  were  seized,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
they  were  sold  on  the  street  corners  for  as  little 
as  five  cents.  The  Boylan  law,  designed  to  es- 
tablish stricter  control  of  the  sale  and  use  of 
habit-forming  drugs  in  New  York  State,  was 
a  Chapter  of  the  Public  Health  Law,  becoming 
effective  on  July  1,  1914.  The  law  provided 
that  no  person  shall  sell  at  retail  or  give  away 
any  chloral  or  opium,  or  any  preparation  con- 
taining these  drv^  or  tlieir  derivatives,  except 
upon  the  written  prescription  of  a  physician, 
veterinarian,  or  dentist.  By  Section  245  of  the 
law,  domestic  and  proprietary  remedies,  however, 
are  exempted  from  these  provisions,  unless  they 
contain  more  than  a  given  amount  of  the  pro- 
hibited drug.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  plas- 
ters, liniments,  and  ointments  for  external  use. 
Where  prescriptions  call  for  more  than  4 
grains  of  morphine,  30  grains  of  opium,  2 
grains  of  heroin,  6  grains  of  codeine,  or  4 
grains  of  chloral,  they  may  not  be  filled  until 
tike  correctness  of  the  prescription  has  been  veri- 
fied by  telephone  or  otherwise.  Possession  of 
4U1V  of  the  designated  drugs  by  other  than  a 
duly  authorized  person  is  a  misdemeanor.  A 
section  (240)  regulates  the  sale  of  hypodermic 
needles  and  syringes,  while  another  provides  for 


the  commitment  of  habitual  users  of  the  prohib- 
ited drugs  to  State,  county,  or  city  institutions 
licensed  by  the  State  Hospital  Commission. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  A  French  colony  and  the 
southernmost  of  the  States  of  French  Indo-China 
(q.v.). 

COCKBOACHES.  See  Ihsbots  Ain>  Pbopa- 
OATION  OF  Disease. 

COE,  Edwabd  Bentoit.  An  American  clergy- 
man of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  died  Karch 
10,  1014.  He  was  bom  in  Milford,  Conn.,  in 
1842,  and  graduated  from  Yale  Coll^  in  1862. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  France  and  Germany.  From 
1864  to  1870  he  was  Street  professor  of  modem 
languages  at  Yale.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  in 
1879.  From  that  year  until  his  death  he  was 
minister  of  the  Coll^ate  Church  of  New  York. 
In  1808  he  was  president  of  the  Qeneral  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  He  was 
the  author  of  Life  Indeed  (1800),  and  numerous 
sermons  and  addresses.  He  received  the  de- 
grees of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  from  Rutgers  College, 
and  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Yale. 

COINAGE.     See  United  States. 

COINS,  Valve  of.  The  following  table  gives 
the  value  of  foreign  coins  in  the  currency  of  the 
United  States,  on  Dec.  31,  1914. 


ToitMin 
Oovnlrv  Standard       Itonttary  VnU       V.  8. 

Gold 
DoUar 

Aigsntink    Gold Prao 90.06,5 

Anitrlk-H.    Gold. ..  .Grown      20,8 

Belgiain .Gold. ..  .Frute     1S.8 

BoUvis    Gold. . .  .BoUviano     38.9 

BrasU    Gold ICUreia     64,6 

BritUh      OoloniM 
in  Anttrslis  and 

Afries     Gold....Fonnd  (terling   ..   4.86,65 

Csnsds   Gold Dollu    1.00,0 

Ont.       Amerlesn 
State*: 

B.    H'nd'i    ....Gold DolUr    1.00.0 

GoL  Kick Gold Colon      46,6 

Onk'mals    Silver . . .  Peso     89,8 

Hond'ru     Silver ...  Peso     89,8 

Hick'nia     Gold. . .  .Cordova     1.00,0 

Salvador     Silver ...  Peso     89,8 

Chile      Gold Peso     86,6 

r  Shanghai  .69,6 

China    Silver. .  .Tael    <    Haikwan  .66,4 

L  Canton. .  .66,0 

Colombia     Gold Dollar      1.00,0 

Denmark    Gold. ..  .Crown      26,8 

Ecuador    Gold Sucre     48,7 

BETVt    Gold Pound    (100 

piasters)      4.94,8 

Finland     .......Gold Mark      19,8 

France    Gold. ..  .Franc     19,8 

Oermany Gold Hark        28,8 

Ot.    Britain    ....Gold Pound    sterlinr  . .   4.86,66 

Greece    Gold. ..  .Drachma      19,8 

Bayti    Gold Gourde     96,6 

India     Gold ....  Rupee      82,4 

Italy    Gold Lira     19,8 

Japan      Gold Ten      49,8 

Liberia    Gold Dollar      1.00,0 

Mexico     Gold Peso     49,8 

Netherlands    Ootd Florin      40,2 

Newfoundland    ..Gold Dollar     1.01,4 

Norvray     Gold Crown      26,8 

Panama    Gold Balboa     1.00,0 


Btmarlu 


Currency:   depreciated  paper,   convertible  at  44   per 
cent  of  face  valoe. 

Member  of  Latin  Union;  gold  is  the  actual  stand- 
ard. 

12  Vi   bolivianos  equal  1  pound  sterling. 

Currency:  Government  paper.  Exchange  rat* 
about  fO.26  to  the  milreis. 


Currency:    inconvertible  paper,   exchange  rata   16   to 

18  pesos — 81.00. 
Currency:  bank  notea. 

Currency:  convertible  into  silver  on  damand. 
Currency:    inconvertible    paper;    ezcbanga   rata^    ap- 
proximately,  90.14. 


Currency:    inconvertible    paper;    exchsng*   rate^    ap- 
proximately, 9102  paper  to  #1  gold. 


The   actual   standard  is  the  Britiah  poand  starling, 
which  is  legal  tender  for  97  M  piaaters. 

Member  oi  Latin  Union;   gold  is  tha  actual  stand- 
ard. 


Member  of  Latin  Union ;  gold  is  the  actual  stand- 
ard. 

Currency:  inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rata,  ap- 
proximately, 90.29,41. 

(16  rupees  equal  1  pound  sterling.) 

Member  of  Latin  Union ;  gold  is  the  aetoal  standard. 

Currency:    depreciated    silver    token    coins;    enstOBl 

duties  are  collected  in  gold. 
Mexican  exchange  rate  fluctuating  and  nneartaln. 
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coiira 

OowOnf  standard        Uont§ary  Vnit       V.8. 

Bold 
DoUar 

Ftr*Kii»r    SiWtr.  ..PeM     89,8 

Ptnim     Oold. . .  .Krsn      17,0 

Peru    Gold Ubr»      4.88,86 

PUUp.  Iduds   .  .Gold Prao     50,0 

Portugal    Gold. . .  .Ewodo     1.08,0 

Ronunia     Gold Lra    19,8 

Rnnia     Gold Ruble     51,5 

a.  Domlnso    Gold Dollar      1.00,0 

Berria      Gold Dinar     19,8 

Siam      Gold Tieal     8.71,0 

attain    Gold Paiate     19,8 

Straits    Bet.    Gold DoUar      58,7 

Sweden     Gold Crown      38.8 

Switurland    ....Gold Franc    19,8 

Tnrker      Gold Piartar     04,4 

nmcnay     G<dd....Peso     1.08,4 

Teneiuela      Gold. . .  .BoHvar     19,8 
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Stmorfc* 


Onrreaor:  depreciated  paper,  ezehanga  rata,  1,560 
per  cent. 

This  ia  the  value  of  the  gold  kran.  OorrenST  i* 
■ilTer  eirenlating  above  ita  metalUo  valoe;  ex- 
change value  of  lUver  kran.  appro^dmatelr, 
fO.08.75. 


Cnrrener:    inconvertible    paper;    esehange    rate*    ap- 
proximately, 80.98,94. 


Valuation  is  for  the  gold  peiata;  aorrenejr  is  lilvar 
circulating  above  Its  metalUo  value;  exchange 
value,   approzimatelr,  fO.17,94. 


Uember  Latin  Union;  gold  is  actual  standard. 
100  piasters  equal  to  toe  Turkish  £. 


COKE.  The  prodnction  of  oak«  in  the  United 
States  in  191.?  exceeded  all  previous  records  both 
in  quantity  and  value,  and  amounted  to  46,299,- 
630  short  tons,  valued  at  $128,922,273,  com- 
pared with  43,083,699  short  tons,  valued  at 
$111,806,113  in  1912.  The  statistics  for  1913 
established  a  new  record  not  only  in  quantity 
and  value  of  output  but  in  the  average  value 
per  ton  for  the  product.  Of  the  total  quantity 
made  in  1913,  33,684,630  tons  were  beehive  or 
"oven"  coke,  valued  at  $80,284,421,  and  12,714,- 
700  tons,  valued  at  $48,637,862  were  by-product 
or  "retort"  coke.  The  coal  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke  in  1913  was  69,239,100 
short  tons,  valued  at  $100,661,439.  Of  the  15 
coke-producing  States  for  which  statistics  may 
be  separately  published,  there  were  nine  in  which 
the  production  increased  in  1913  and  six  in  which 
the  output  decreased.  Somewhat  more  than  half 
the  total  increase  was  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
largest  percentage  of  increase  was  in  Kentucky, 
whose  output  showed  a  gain  of  126,629  short 
tons,  or  66.6  per  cent,  largely  due  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  plant  of  Semet-Solvay  ovens  at 
Ashland.  The  second  State  in  quantity  of  in- 
crease was  Alabama,  which  gained  348,176  short 
tons,  and  in  this  State  also  the  gain  was  alto- 
gether in  the  output  of  by-product  coke.  Vir- 
ginia, whose  production  was  entirely  from  bee- 
hive ovens,  showed  a  gain  of  336,656  short  tons. 
The  principal  decreases  in  the  production  of 
coke  m  1013  were  shown  by  Colorado  and  Ohio, 
the  former  being  due  to  labor  disturbances,  and 
the  second  to  floods  in  the  spring  and  droughts 
in  the  summer  and  early  fall.  The  accompany- 
ing table  shows  the  production  of  coke  by  States 
in  1012  and  1913. 

QUANTITY      OF      COKE      PBODCCED  IK      THE 
UNITED   STATES,    1912-1918,   BT   STATES,   IN 

SHORT  TONS. 

«ta<<                                                   l»lt  191S 

Alabama     2,976,489  8,828,664 

Colorado     972,941  879,461 

Georgia     48,158  42,747 

UUnois      1,764,944  1,859,658 

Indiana        2,616,889  8,727,026 

Kansss    (a)  (a) 

Kentnekv     191,665  817,084 

New    Jersey     270,429  266,792 

New    Uexico    418,906  467,945 

New    Tork     794,818  768,488 

Ohio       888,669  851,846 


SUUe                                                       191t  191B  ' 

PennsylTBuia     27,488,698  28,758,444 

Tennaasee     870,076  864,678 

Utah    (o)  (o) 

Virginia     967,947  1,808,608 

Washington    49,260  76,221 

West   Virginia     2,465,988  2,472,762 

Other   SUtes    2,259,589  2,846,829 

Total     48,988,599     46,299,580 

te  Included  with  other  States  having  leea  than  three 
producers. 

The  total  number  of  coke  ovens  in  existence 
on  Dec.  31,  1913,  was  102,660.  Of  this  number 
66,058  were  in  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania 
ranks  first  in  the  production  of  coke,  with  Ala- 
bama second,  Indiana  third,  West  Virginia 
fourth,  and  Illinois  fifth.  If  all  the  coke  made 
from  West  Virginia  coal  were  produced  in  that 
State  it  would  occupy  second  place,  as  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  coke  manufactured  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  is  from  West  Vir- 
ginia coal.  The  total  quantity  of  coke  imported 
and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
in  1013  was  101,212  short  tons,  valued  at  $436,- 
167,  and  the  quantity  exported  was  987,396  short 
tons,  valued  at  $3,300,930. 

COLD  BTOBAQE.  See  Food  and  Nutbi- 
Tion ;  and  Stock  Raibimo. 

COLOATE  TTKZVEBSrFT.  An  institution 
for  higher  education,  founded  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
in  1819.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  several 
departments  in  the  autumn  of  1914  numbered 
618,  and  ttie  faculty  numbered  47.  There  were 
no  notable  changes  during  the  year.  The  only 
noteworthy  benSaction  was  one  of  $6000  for 
the  foundation  of  scholarships.  The  productive 
funds  amount  to  about  $2,000,000  and  the  annual 
income  to  about  $90,000.  The  library  contains 
80,000  volumes.  The  president  is  Elmer  Burritt 
Bryan. 

COLLEOBS.  See  Unxvebsitiks  and  Col- 
leges. 

COLLEOES,  AoBiouLTCSAL.  See  Aobioul- 
tvbal  Education. 

COLLISIONS.     See  Railway  Aocidknts. 

COLOMBIA.  A  republic  of  northwestern 
South  America.     The  capital  is  Bogot&. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  re- 
public cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy on  account  of  unfixed  boundaries,     llie 
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boundary  with  Brazil  is  undefined,  and  a  large 
extent  of  territory  claimed  by  Colombia  is  also 
claimed  by  both  Ecuador  and  Peru.  Naturally 
the  estimates  of  area  differ  widely;  one  is  466,- 
700  square  miles  (equivalent  to  1,206,200  square 
kilometers  given  in  the  table  below)  ;  another, 
which  probably  more  nearly  approximates  the 
eventual  area  of  the  country,  is  436,100  square 
miles.  The  division  of  the  republic  into  depart- 
ments has  been  repeatedly  altered  in  recent 
years,  and  the  figures  for  departmental  areas 
given  in  the  table  must  not  be  regarded  as 
definitive;  no  attempt  is  made  to  state  the  areas 
of  the  several  intendencies  and  commissaries. 
The  census  of  March  6,  1912,  showed  a  total 
population  of  5,472,604,  but  this  figure  includes 
an  estimated  400,000  for  Panama,  whose  inde- 
pendence Colombia  had  not  recognized.  For  the 
intendencies  and  commissaries,  the  census  showed 
a  total  population  of  231,622;  but  this  figure 
included  estimates  aggregating  94,000  mostly  un- 
civilized Indians.  As  compared  with  the  total 
of  6,472,604  in  1912,  the  reported  population  in 
1906  was  4,533,777;  in  1871,  about  2,951,000;  in 
1S61,  about  2,243,000;  in  1836,  about  1,686,000. 
The  following  table  shows  population,  according 
to  the  1912  census,  and,  in  square  kilometers, 
the  estimated  departmental  areas: 


Departmsnti 

Sq.  Km. 

Pop. 

Antioqiiia    . , . 
AtUntteo 

68,200 

740,987 

MedeUIn. 

2,800 

114,887 

BarranquiUa. 

BoUvar    

62,000 

420.730 

Cartagena. 

BoTsei    

Osldsi     

46,728 

686,499 

Tunja. 

20,600 

841,198 

Munizales. 

Csucft    

56,675 

211,756 

Popay&n. 

22,860 

718,968 

BogoM. 

Huil*     

22.500 

168,191 

Neiva. 

Usgdalenft     . . 

68,000 

149,547 

Santa  MarU. 

Nsrifio   

26,000 

292,535 

Pasto. 

Norte  de    San- 

tander    .... 

17,874 

204,881 

Cfienta. 

Santander   . . . 

49,626 

400,084 

Bucaramangs. 

Tolima 

22,000 

282,426 

Ibagni. 

VaUe  del 

Cauca    

10,826 

217,159 

OaU. 

/Ti(<n<l<n«<«<  .■ 

Heu    

29,809 

Villaviceneio. 

Ohoei    



68,127 

QulbdA. 

La  Goajira  .. 

63,018 

Puerto    Estrella. 

Arauea    

4,922 

Arauea. 

Oaqneti     .... 

•••••■ 

24,548 

Florencia. 

Putnmayo    . . . 

31,880 

Mocoa. 

Vaupee     

5,545 

Calamar. 

Urabi    

6,476 

Aeandi. 

Jarad«    

8,207 

Piiarro. 

6,798 

5,072,604 

Colombia   ..1,206,200 

BogoM. 

The  larger  towns,  according  to  the  1912  cen- 
sus, include  the  following  (the  figures  relate  to 
municipios,  that  is,  districts  which  are  organ- 
ized for  municipal  purposes  and  which  usually 
include  a  rather  extended  rural  area) :  BogotA, 
121,267;  Medellin,  71,004;  Barranquilla,  48,907; 
Cartagena,  36,632;  Manizales,  34,720;  Sonrfln, 
29,346;  Pasto,  27,760;  Cali,  27,747;  Aguadas, 
26,423;  Ibagu€,  24,693;  Palmira,  24,312;  Neiva, 
21,862;  Monterla,  21,621;  Yarumal,  21,260; 
Cflcuta,  20,364;  Bucaramanga,  19,736;  Mira- 
flores  (Boyacft),  19,150;  Loriea,  19,005;  Popa- 
ySn,  16,724;  Cartego,  18,618;  Pereira,  18,428; 
Andes,  18,391;  Salamina,  18,195;  Fredonia,  18,- 
176;  Bolivar  (Cauca),  17,1738;  Abejorral,  17,- 
608;  Santa  Rosa  de  Cabal,  17,009;  Ocafia, 
16,814;    Rfosucio,    16,506;    Carmen    (Bolivar), 


16,332;  Espinal,  16,274;  Libano,  16,186;  Saba- 
nalarga  (Atlftntico),  16,042;  Quibd6,  15,766; 
Santa  Rosa  (Antioquia),  16,754;  Ituango,  15,- 
246;  Jeric6  (Antioquia),  16,101;  MompOa,  14,- 
703;  Sogamoso,  14,647;  Sincelejo,  14,021;  Ti- 
tiribf,  13,724. 

.  The  following  table  shows  by  departments  the 
number  of  males  and  females  and  of  males  able 
to  read  (Lit.  males)  : 


UoUm 

Antioquia     357,802 

AtUntieo     54,989 

Boyaei     276,661 

Bolivar     205,080 

Caldas      170,495 

Cauca     108,468 

Cnndinamarea     388,472 

Huila     78.689 

Magdalena     70,608 

Narifio     142,099 

Norte  de   Santander    .  99,482 

Santander     191,898 

Tolima      136.191 

Valle  del  Cauca 104,705 

2.324,489 


Ftmaitt 

lAt.maUt 

883,635 

122,500 

59,948 

19.423 

809,948 

46,486 

809,948 

46,486 

170,708 

5B.275 

108,288 

21,844 

875,496 

89,692 

84,602 

16,481 

78.939 



150,486 

40,415 

104,899 

25,861 

208,686 

67,968 

146,285 

26,175 

112,454 

28,181 

2,509,819 


Education.  Primary  instruction  is  free,  but 
not  compulsory.  According  to  the  most  recent 
report  available,  primary  schools  number  4075, 
with  292,058  pupils.  Secondary  education  is  di- 
rected largely  by  the  religious  orders.  There 
are  over  20  normal  schools  and  a  few  institutions 
for  special  or  professional  education.  Bogot& 
has  long  been  a  conspicuous  seat  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic scholasticism.  Its  university,  founded  in 
1672,  has  faculties  of  letters  and  philosophy, 
jurisprudence  and  political  science,  medicine  and 
natural  science,  and  mathematics  and  engineer- 
ing. Besides  the  University  of  BogotA,  there 
are  several  so-called  universities,  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Medellin,  the  University  of  Cauca,  at 
Popayftn,  founded  1910,  and  the  University  of 
Magdalena,  at  Santa  Marta,  foimded  1913.  The 
State  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

Production.  Colombia  has  a  vast  amount  of 
fertile  soil,  but  only  a  small  proportion  is  under 
cultivation.  Progress  in  agriculture,  mining, 
and  other  industries  is  handicapped  by  inade- 
quate means  of  transportation.  The  leading 
crop  commercially  is  coffee.  Other  important 
products  of  the  soil  are  bananas,  rubber,  ivory, 
nuts,  cacao,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
cereals.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  cattle 
raising  is  a  large  and  profitable  industry.  There 
are  large  mineral  resources,  especially  in  the 
department  of  Antioquia,  including  gold,  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  mercury,  iron,  platinum,  salt, 
and  emeralds.  There  are  few  manufactures, 
but  the  Panama  hat  industry  is  developing  rap- 
idly. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as  fol- 
lows: 

1910  1911  i»i»  i»ia 

Imps.  tl7,025,637  918,108,868  928,964,623  928,585,800 
Exps.      17,626,153    22,875,899    32,221,746    84,815,800 

Leading  imports  in  1912  and  1913  respectively, 
in  thousands  of  dollars:  textiles  10,547  and  11,- 
455;  metals,  2917  and  3164;  foodstuffs  and  con- 
diments, 3035  and  2817;  railway  cars,  carriages, 
wagons,  etc.,  1032  and  1164;  liquors  and  o&er 
beverages,  830  and  1061;  drugs  and  medicines, 
838  and  947.  The  principal  exports  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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2921 

292S 

2928 

Coffee      $9,475,449 

♦18,777,908 

118,269,768 

Gold    8,751,632 

4,610,073 

4,100.115 

Cattk  hides     ..    1,779,790 

2,261,722 

8,180,782 

Btnanai 2,172,000 

1.996,999 

8,059,867 

Pauin*  lute   . .    1,088,821 

1,174,841 

960,862 

TobMco    882,985 

442,481 

921,100 

I»ory  nnte 789,419 

764.708 

819,422 

Pluioum     845,899 

594,188 

588.996 

Bobber    900,888 

786,427 

878.210 

The  value  of  the  trade  by  countries  is  shown 

below,  in  thousands  of  dollars: 

Importt  Exportt 

tut  1918  1»1»         1918 

Cnited   SUtM    7,612  7,680  15,888      18,862 

United  Kingdom 7,889  6,887  4,876       6,566 

GrnuDT     4,201  4,012  1,864       8,216 

Prtnce    2,012  4,409  625           798 

BelEiam    571  499  . . .           694 

lUljr    697  726           

Spain    477  ...  808 

TdUI,  inelud.  other. 23,965     28,636     82,222     84,816 

In  1913,  the  total  exports  claasifled  as  veg- 
etable producU  were  valued  at  $23,075,300  (of 
which  $12,903,600  to  the  United  States)  ;  min- 
eral products,  $6,514,600  ($3,442,800) ;  animal 
products,  $3,362,700  ($1,643,500)  ;  manufactured 
products,  $1,017,100  ($800,600)  ;  live  animals, 
$85JB00  ($2400)  ;  miscellaneous,  $48,700  ($9000). 
CouMURicATioNS.  Inland  traffic  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  means  of  the  Magda- 
lena  River  and  its  tributeries.  Railway  facili- 
ties are  most  inadequate.  The  railways  form 
no  continuous  system,  but  consist  of  various 
short  lines  engaged  in  local  traffic.  Recent  sta- 
tistics are  not  available;  the  total  length  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  1911  was  reported  at 
1000  kilometers.  There  was  some  railway  con- 
struction during  the  following  three  years.  Two 
lines  were  under  construction  in  1914  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  country,  one  from  the  port 
of  Buenaventura  to  Call  and  one  from  Call  to 
Popayftn.  The  latter  line  (about  160  kilome- 
ters) was  not  expected  to  be  open  to  traffic  be- 
fore the  autumn  of  1916.  Reported  length  of 
telegraph  lines,  over  19,000  kilometers;  post  of- 
fices, over  600. 

Finance.  The  gold  dollar,  or  peso,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  American  dollar;  the  silver  peso 
fluctuates  with  the  price  of  silver;  the  legal 
value  of  the  paper  peso  is  one  cent,  but  the 
actual  value  fluctuates  somewhat.  Reported 
budgets  have  been  as  follows:  1911,  revenue 
$12,685,119  and  expenditure  $12,685,119;  1912, 
$12,043,145  and  $12,500,000;  1913)  $14,070,652 
and  $14,060,294;  1914,  $16,500,000  and  $16,115,- 
000.  Of  the  estimated  receipts  for  1913,  cus- 
toms were  credited  with  $10,050,370.  The 
largest  estimated  diebursements  were  for  war, 
$3,285,032,  and  public  debt,  $3,016,986.  Public 
debt:  Foreign  consolidated  (Jan.  1,  1912), 
£2,486,000  (in  addition,  guarantee  railway  debts 
amounting  to  £1,469,400) ;  internal  (July  1, 
1912),  6,476,888  pesos  silver;  floating,  $2,766,- 
645.  In  addition,  there  is  an  enormous  out- 
standing paper  currency. 

OovEBNMENT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  President,  who  is  elected  by  direct 
vote  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  is  assisted  by 
a  cabinet  of  eight  members.  The  legislative 
power  rests  with  a  Congress  of  two  houses,  the 
Senate  (36  members,  elected  indirectly  for  four 
years)    and  the  House  of  Representatives    (92 


members,  elected  for  four  years  by  direct  vote). 
For  the  term  ending  Aug.  7,  1914,  the  President 
was  Carlos  E.  Restrepo.  For  the  following  term, 
Jos^  Vicente  Concha  was  elected  on  Feb.  9,  1914, 
receiving  nearly  301,000  votes,  or  about  00  per 
cent  of  the  votes  cast.  The  Congress  elects  for 
one  year  a  first  and  a  second  deiignado,  one  of 
whom  succeeds  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  the 
President's  death  or  incapacity. 

Abmt.  Colombia  has  a  national  army  whose 
strength  is  determined  by  Act  of  Congress  and 
every  citizen  is  liable  for  military  service,  but 
beyond  supplying  a  force  of  about  6000  or  7000 
few  recruits  are  required,  though  on  a  war  basis 
the  forces  could  be  raised  to  some  60,000. 

HiBTOBT.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Dr. 
JosS   Llorente  was  appointed   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  succeed  Francisco  Restrepo  Plata, 
who  went  to  London  as  the  financial  agent  of  the 
Colombian    government.     The   presidential   elec- 
tions on  February  9  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Don    Jos6   Vicente    Concha    (Clerical-Conserva- 
tive).   The     President-elect     was     inaugurated 
August  15.     He  appointed  the  following  cabinet: 
interior,  Sr.  Miguel  Abadia  Mendez;  war,  Isaias 
Lujan;    finance,    Bernardo    Escobar;    treasury, 
Daniel    J.    Reyes;    education,   Emilio   Ferrero; 
public  works,  Aurelio  R.  Acosta;  commerce  and 
agriculture,  Jorge  E.  Delgado;    foreign  affairs, 
Marcos   F.   Suarez.     In  March  the  Minister   of 
Foreign   Affairs  issued   a  oommuniqui  denying 
that  the  United  States  had  exercised  pressure  to 
force  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pearson  concession 
project  in   1913    (see  tiie  New  Intebnational 
Yeab    Book    for    1913).    A   discussion   of   the 
treaty  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and 
Colombia  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  the 
United  States.    Although  tiiere  continued  to 
be   expressed   a   bitter   lesentment   against   the 
United   States   for   having  robbed  Colombia   of 
Panama,  there  was  no  little  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  of  receiving  $25,000,000  and  of  acquir- 
ing special  privileges  in  respect  of  the  Panama 
canal.    Taking    advantage    of    the    presumably 
more  favorable  spirit  which  the  treaty  had  cre- 
ated in  Colombia,  an  American  "scientific  mis- 
sion" was  sent  to  spend  eight  years  and  $400,000 
exploring  the  country,  probably  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  of  business  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican capital.     The  contract  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  Bocachica  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Cartagena 
was  awarded  to  the  English  firm  of  Pearson  ft 
Son.     In  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  Colombia's 
neutrality  in   the  warf  see  the  article  on  the 
Wab  of  the  Nations,  section  Neutral  Nations. 
COLOK.    See  Panama  Canal. 
COLOBADO.      Population,     The    estimated 
population   of  the  State  on  July   1,   1914,  was 
909,537.    The  population  in   1910  was  709,024. 
Aqrioultube.    The     area,     production,     and 
value   of    the    principal    crops    in    1013-14    are 
shown  in  the  following  table.     The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Aereaf*  Prod.  Bu.  Tatu* 

Corn     1914  462,000  10,626,000  $6,876,000 

1913  420,000  6,800,000  4,599,000 

Wheat    1914  475,000  11,812,000  9,842,000 

1918  460,000  9,680,000  7,551,000 

OatI      1914  325,000  13,000,000  6,860,000 

1913  305,000  10,675,000  4,697,000 

Bye    1914  21,000  368,000  289,000 

1918  20,000  840,000  304,000 
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Aertaa* 

Prod.  Bu. 

TdllM 

Bsrl«7     . . 

.  ..1S14 

108,000 

8,968,000 

3,181,000 

1»18 

100.000 

8,S50,000 

1,830,000 

PoUtOM     . 

...1914 

78,000 

8,760,000 

4,880,000 

1918 

80.000 

9,200,000 

6,980.000 

Hay    

...1914 

970,000 

•a  3,838,000 

17.337,000 

1918 

890.000 

1,834,000 

18.340.000 

aToni. 

MiKBBAi.  Production.  Ck>lorado  ranks  elev- 
enth among  the  mineral-producing  States  and 
fifth  among  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  ia  the  leading  producer  of  tungsten 
ores  and  vanadium  minerals,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  is  surpassed  only  by  Califor- 
nia. It  is  uiird  in  the  production  of  zinc,  and 
fourth  in  lead  and  fluorspar.  The  product  of 
chief  value  is  gold,  the  production  of  which  in 
1013  was  almost  exactlv  one-third  the  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State.  Of 
the  total  gpld  output,  more  than  one-half  is 
mined  in  Teller  County,  all  from  deep  mines 
and  all  from  siliceous  ores  unmixed  with  other 
metals.  The  other  important  producing  coun- 
ties are  San  Miguel,  Ouray,  Lake,  San  Juan, 
Oilpin,  and  Clear  Creek.  The  production  of 
gold  decreased  from  800,222  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  918,688,562,  in  1012,  to  877,857  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  918,146,916  in  1913.  Coal  is  second 
in  importance  among  the  State's  mineral  prod- 
ucts. On  account  of  labor  troubles  in  the  last 
Quarter  of  the  year,  the  production  of  the  State 
ecreased  from  10,977,824  short  tons,  valued  at 
916,346,336  in  1912,  to  9,232,510  tons,  valued  at 
914,036,090  in  1913.  The  coal  production  of 
the  State  in  1914  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,- 
000,000  tons  less  than  in  1913.  The  production 
of  zinc,  which  showed  a  marked  increase  in 
1912  over  1911,  suffered  a  decrease  in  1013, 
which  was  particularly  emphasized  in  the  value 
of  the  output.  The  recoverable  zinc  content  of 
the  ores  mined  in  1913  was  69,673  short  tons, 
valued  at  96,683,400,  compared  with  66,111 
tons,  valued  at  9&|123,374  in  1912.  According 
to  Uie  estimates  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  the  mines  of  Colorado  yielded  in 
1914,  919,860,000  in  gold,  8,742,000  ounces  of 
silver,  75,660,000  pounds  of  lead,  6,677,000 
pounds  of  copper,  and  96,000,000  pounds  of 
zinc,  with  a  total  value  of  $33,300,000  compared 
with  a  toUl  of  935,460,685  in  1913.  The  esti- 
mates show  an  increase  of  91,713,000  in  gold 
and  decreases  of  683,000  ounces  in  silver,  12,- 
348,000  pounds  in  lead,  561,000  pounds  in  cop- 
per, and  23,360,000  pounds  in  zinc.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  decrease  in  quantities  of  silver  and 
the  base  metals,  the  falling  off  in  average  value 
for  these  metals  caused  a  decrease  in  value  of 
9833,000  for  silver,  9921,000  for  lead,  and  91,- 
890,000  for  zinc  Colorado  leads  all  the  West- 
ern States  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  but 
produces  only  a  small  quantity  of  iron  ore. 
The  ore  from  which  the  iron  is  made  in  Colo- 
rado is  mined  chiefly  in  New  Mexico  and  Wy- 
oming, and  the  value  of  the  pie  iron  in  the 
State  is  not  included  in  the  total  mineral  pro- 
duction. Silver  ranks  fourth  in  the  value  of 
mineral  products,  and,  lulike  gold,  showed  an 
increase  in  output  in  1913.  The  silver  produc- 
tion is  chiefly  from  dry  and  siliceous  gold  and 
silver  ores  and  from  silver-lead  ores.  The  pro- 
duction of  silver  increased  from  8,212,070  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  96,050,423,  in  1912,  to  9,326,- 
266  fine  ounces,  valued  at  95,632,454  in  1913. 
The  recoverable  lead  content  of  the  ores  mined 
increased  from  37,621  short  tons,  valued  at  93,- 


386,902.  to  43,949  short  tons,  valued  at  93^7,- 
602.  lie  other  mineral  products  which  had  a 
total  value  in  excess  of  91.000,000  were  clay 
products  and  copper.  The  output  of  the  stone 
quarries  exceeded  that  amount  in  1912,  but  fell 
slightly  below  it  in  1913.  Other  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  commercial  value  are  cement,  fuller's 
earth,  gems,  graphite,  gypsum,  lime,  mangan- 
iferous  ore,  mica,  mineral  waters,  natural  «m, 
petroleum,  sand  and  gravel,  and  sand-lime  brick. 
On  account' diiefly  of  the  decreased  production  of 
coal  and  zinc  the  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  orColorado  decreased  from  958,167,390 
in  1912  to  964,294,281  in  1913. 

Tbanbfobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Dec  31,  1014, 
was  6579.  Of  this,  4266  was  standard  gauge, 
and  1323  was  narrow  gauge.  The  roads  hav- 
ing the  longest  mileage  of  standard  gauge  track 
are  as  follows:  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  986; 
Union  Pacific,  687;  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  612.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  had  also 
692  miles  of  narrow  gauge  and  the  Colorado 
and  Southern  had  648  miles  of  narrow  gauge. 
The  only  construction  during  the  year  was  done 
by  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co., 
which  began  operation  during  December,  1913, 
with  40  miles  of  new  track  from  Steamboat 
Springs  to  Craig. 

Finance.  The  funded  debt  of  the  State  on 
Nov.  30,  1012,  consisted  of  two  series  of  bonds, 
both  issued  for  funding  purposes — one  to  fund 
indebtedness  of  the  State  incurred  in  suppress- 
ing the  Leadville  riots  and  protecting  the  State 
during  the  years  1806  and  1897,  the  oUier  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  the  outstanding  certificates 
and  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  resulting 
from  the  insurrection  of  1903  and  1904.  The 
per  capita  debt  in  1012  was  93.70.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  1013 
amounted  to  $3,580,445,  and  the  disbursements 
for  the  same  period  $3,837,423. 

Chabities  and  Corbectionb.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  include 
the  State  Home  for  Children,  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home,  Workshop  for  tiie  Blind,  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  State  Home  for  Mental 
Defectives,  Boys'  Industrial  School,  Girls'  In- 
dustrial, State  Penitentiary,  and  State  Reforma- 
tory. The  Legislature  appropriates  annually 
about  $1,000,000  for  the  support  and  improve- 
ment of  these  institutions. 

Politics  and  Govebnuent.  There  was  no 
regular  session  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1914, 
as  the  sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was 
held  in  1913.  There  was,  however,  a  special 
session  called  in  May  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
mine  strike  situation.  The  troubles  in  the 
southern  coal  fields  of  the  State,  which  are  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  the  article  Stbikes,  took 
on  a  national  Importance  during  the  year  as  a 
result  of  the  apparent  inability  of  the  State  au- 
thorities to  control  the  situation  and  prevent 
riot  and  bloodshed.  As  noted  above,  the  Legis- 
lature met  in  special  session  and  passed  meas- 
ures to  defray  the  expenses  of  State  troops  and 
guards.  The  Senate,  on  May  16,  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  26  to  4  a  resolution  calling  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Governor  Ammons  for  incompetency  in 
dealing  with  the  strike.  As  it  was  evident  that 
the  local  authorities  could  not  control  the  situ- 
ation. President  Wilson  on  April  28  ordered 
Federal  troops  to  Colorado  to  prevent  fighting 
between    the    State    militia    and    the    steiking 
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coal  men,  which  troops  remained  in  the  State 
throughout  the  year. 

In  the  primaries  held  on  September  8,  Senator 
Thomas,  Democrat,  was  renominated  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  Thomas  M.  Patterson 
for  Governor.  The  Republicans  nominated  Sam- 
uel D.  Nicholson  for  Governor,  and  George  A. 
Carleeon  for  the  Senate.  Frogreaaive  nomina- 
tions were  Ben  Griffith  for  Senator  and  E.  P. 
Coatigaa  for  Governor.  The  Democrats  in  their 
State  convention  condemned  violence,  whether 
by  corporations  or  labor  organizations;  favored 
local  option  in  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  all  laws 
and  ordinances  for  its  regulation.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  contained  the  plank:  "We  do 
not  oppose  any  union  of  either  capital  or  labor 
when  organized  to  accomplish  lawful  objects  by 
lawful  means,  but  beyond  this  they  must  not 
go."  The  platform  also  demanded  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
insuring  votes  for  women ;  liberal  appropriations 
for  good  roads;  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  the  waters  of  the  streams  that 
are  within  their  borders;  invited  the  immigra- 
tion to  the  State  of  industrious,  honest,  and 
healthy  residents  of  Europe;  demanded  that  the 
vicious  and  ignorant  temporary  sojourners  be 
discouraged;  and  that  those  who  refused  to  be- 
come American  citizens  be  denied  employment 
by  individuals  and  corporations  doing  business 
in  the  State. 

In  the  election  on  November  3,  Senator 
Thomas  was  reelected,  but  the  Democratic  State 
administration  overturned.  George  A.  Carleson, 
Republican,  was  elected  Governor,  largely  as  a 
result  of  promises  made  by  him  to  deal  firmly 
with  the  strike  situation.  The  State  voted  by 
a  small  majority  for  constitutional  prohibition. 

Stati  OFncEBS,  1015.  Governor,  George  A. 
Carleson;  Lieut.-Governor,  Moses  E.  Lewis;  Sec- 
reta^  of  State,  John  E.  Ramer ;  Treasurer,  Alli- 
son Stocker;  Auditor,  Harry  E.  Mulnix;  Adju- 
tant-General,     ;     Attorney-General,    J. 

Fred  Farrar;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Mary  C.  C.  Bradford — all  Republicans  ex- 
cept Farrar  and  Bradford,  Democrats. 

SoPBEifE  CouBT:  Chief  Justice,  George  W. 
Muaser,  Dem.;  Justices,  S.  H.  White,  Dem.;  W. 
A.  Hill,  Dem.;  M.  S.  Bailey,  Dem.;  William  H. 
Gabbert,  Rep.;  Tully  Scott,  Dem.;  James  £. 
Garrigues,  Rep.;  Clerk,  James  R.  Killian,  Dem. 

State  Lbqislatcbk,  1016. 

amatt      Bouu       Joint  BaUat 

Democrats    24  48  72 

BepubUeans    11  IT  28 
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DemoersUe  nutjority . ,     18 


81 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  foimd 
in  the  section  Congreta,  article  United  States. 

COIiOBADO,  UmvxBSiTr  or.  A  State  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  founded  at  Boulder, 
in  1876.  The  students  enrolled  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  tmiversity  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  were  1280,  and  the  faculty  numbered  200 
The  most  notable  change  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year  was  the  resignation  of  James  H.  Baker 
as  president,  and  the  appointment  of  Livingston 
Farrand,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  as  his  successor.  The 
Denison  Memorial  building,  valued  at  $22,000, 
was  donated  to  the  university  for  medical  re- 
search. The  present  yearly  income  is  $300,000. 
The  library  contains  80,000  volumes. 


COLOSEB     KSTH0DI8T&     See     Mrho- 

DIBTB,  COLOBKD. 

COLOB  FHOTOOBAFHY.  See  Phoiooba- 
PHT.        

COLQTTHOtJir,  Abchibau)  Ross.  An  Eng- 
lish traveler  and  author,  died  in  December,  lOll. 
He  was  bom  on  board  a  ship  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  March,  1848,  and  was  educated  in 
Scotland  and  on  the  Continent.  He  held  various 
government  appointments  in  India,  Burma,  and 
Siam;  in  1881-82  helped  to  locate  the  best  route 
for  a  railroad  between  China  and  Burma;  served 
as  correspondent  of  the  London  Time*  during  the 
Franco-CSiinese  War  (1883-84) ;  and  in  1686-89 
was  deputy  commissioner  of  Upper  Burma. 
Shortly  after  he  had  been  transferred  to  Balu- 
chistan, criticism  of  superiors  brought  his  career 
as  an  official  to  a  sudden  halt.  Instead  of  re- 
tiring, he  accompanied  Cecil  Rhodes's  pioneer 
force  to  Mashonland,  of  which  he  was  adminis- 
trator in  1800-92.  He  visited  Central  America 
in  1896  to  examine  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua 
canal  routes,  and  wrote  The  Key  to  the  Pacifio 
(1806).  His  beet  work,  China  in  Trantformo- 
tion  (1898),  is  the  result  of  a  visit  to  China  in 
connection  with  railroad  construction  plans. 
He  continued  to  travel  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  life,  visiting  Sibnia,  China,  Janan,  the  Phil- 
ippines, South  Africa,  the  United  States,  and 
Panama  again  in  1913.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Aoro««  OhtyeS  (2  vols.,  1883) ;  The  Open- 
ing of  China  (1884);  Amongat  the  Shane 
(1686) ;  English  Policy  in  the  Far  Boat  (1886) ; 
The  "Overland'  to  China  { 1000) ;  Bvaaia  Againat 
India  (1000) ;  The  Henaaoenoe  of  South  Africa 
(1000);  The  Uaatery  of  the  Paoifie  (1902); 
Greater  America  (1004) ;  The  Afrikander  Land 
(1006) ;  The  Whirlpool  of  Europe:  Au*tria-Hun- 
gary  and  the  Bapahurga,  with  Mrs.  Colquhoun 
( 1007) ;  From  Dan  to  Beeraheba:  Beminiaceneee 
of  Public  Service  (1008) ;  IBIZT:  Germany  and 
Sea  Power  (1009);  China  in  Reformation 
(1012). 

COLTTHBIA  UNIVEBSITY.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  founded  in  New  York 
City  in  1764.  The  total  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  all  departments  in  the  autumn  of 
1014  was  14,098,  and  the  faculty  numbered  2007. 
During  the  year  1914  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 
was  abolished.  Several  noteworthy  benefac- 
tions were  received  during  the  year;  among 
these  was  an  anonymous  gift  of  $250,000  for  the 
endowment  of  a  new  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts ;  $200,- 
000  from  Mrs.  William  Bayard  Cutting  for  the 
establishing  of  a  traveling  scholarship  fund; 
$176,000  from  the  estate  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  for 
the  School  of  Journalism;  and  $100,000  from 
the  estate  of  Francis  Furnald.  The  amount  of 
productive  funds  is  $30,771,868.  The  library 
contains  660,000  volumes  exclusive  of  unbound 
pamphlets  and  75,000  German  dissertations. 
The  president  is  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.D. 

COLXTlEBtTS,  OHIO,  CHABTBK.    See  Mu- 

NICIFAI,  GOVEBNUENT. 

COHETS.     See  Abtbonoi£T. 

C0MIT£  national  DE  SECOtTBS.  See 
Relief  for  Wab  Victims. 

COMMEBCE.  For  foreign  trade,  see  United 
States  and  articles  on  foreign  coimtriee;  for 
internal  trade,  see  United  States  and  articles 
on  INDCSTBIBS,  and  Financial  Review. 

COmiEBCE  COMMISSION,  Intebbtatb. 
See  Railways,  paaaim. 

COMMEBCE  COUBT.    See  Railwats. 
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COMMISSION  ON  INDTTSTBIAL  KEI.A- 
TIONS.  See  Industbial  Relations  Commis- 
sion; and  Labob  Legislation. 

COMMISSION  PLAN.  See  Municipal  Gov- 
ebnment. 

COMOSO  ISLANDS.     See  Matotte. 

COMPENSATION  FOB  WOBKMBN.  See 
Workmen's  Compensation. 

CONCILIATION,  INDTTSTBIAL.  See  Ab- 
bitbation  and  conciliation,  industrial;  and 
Stbikes. 

CONCKETE.  The  eztenBive  use  of  concrete, 
which  increased  in  1914,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
continued  discussion  and  critical  examination  of 
cases  where  failures  were  reported  or  where  con- 
crete structures  had  been  submitted  to  unusual 
fire  conditions.  Safety  under  load  and  dura- 
bility under  ordinary  conditions  had  long  been 
established  for  concrete,  and  its  selection  as  a 
structural  material  had  reached  the  point  where 
it  was  governed  by  questions  of  economic  adapta- 
bility. The  fire  in  the  Kdison  Worl(s  at  West 
Orange,  X.  J.,  demonstrated  the  advantages  of 
such  construction  presenting,  as  it  did,  tlie  se- 
vere action  of  the  intense  neat  evolved  by  the 
highly  combustible  contents  of  the  buildings. 
The  concrete  structures,  compared  with  the  ad- 
joining bride  and  steel  buildingB,  demonstrated 
their  superiority,  and  the  examination  made  at 
the  end  of  the  year  showed  that  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  repair  would  be  needed  for 
the  concrete  structures  themselves,  though,  of 
course,  their  contents  were  utterly  destroyed. 
See  Fibb  Pbotex^tion. 

A  notable  series  of  tests  of  reinforced  con- 
crete dealing  with  the  bond  between  concrete  and 
steel,  and  with  the  theoretical  structural  con- 
sideration in  the  design  of  fiat-slab  floors,  with 
various  specimens  for  the  standardization  of 
tests,  were  in  progress  during  the  year.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  continued 
its  tests  for  the  Government,  carrying  on  im- 
portant investigations  in  concrete  road  building, 
and  made  active  progress  during  the  year,  while 
the  usual  number  of  concrete  buildings  were 
erected.  The  most  notable  concrete  construc- 
tion in  progress  was  the  important  group  of 
buildings  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which,  if  placed 
in  line  end  to  end  would  extend  over  2500  feet. 
Various  dry  doclcs,  piers,  subways,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  viaducts,  and  other  engineering  struc- 
tures were  built  during  the  year,  and  an  im- 
portant development  was  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  for  stadiums  for  athletic  contests.  The 
Yale  Bowl  and  the  Princeton  and  Michigan  stadi- 
ums were  completed,  while  similar  structures  for 
Lehigh  University  and  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  were  in  progress.     See  Cement. 

CONDENSED  MILK.  See  Daibtino. 
CONGO,  Belgian.  A  Belgian  colony  in  cen- 
tral Africa,  formerly  the  Congo  Free  State 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, annexed  to  Belgium  by  treaty  of  Nov.  28, 
ID07,  which  was  approved  by  the  Belgian  Par- 
liament in  August,  1903,  and  by  the  king  the 
18th  of  the  following  October.     Capital,  Boraa. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  statistics  cited 
in  this  article  are  derived  from  the  report  of  the 
Belgian  colonial  minister.  In  the  table  below 
are  given  the  administrative  divisions,  the  area 
in  square  kilometers,  the  white  population  Jan. 
1,  1912,  and  the  chief  town  of  each  division: 


Div.  Sg.  km.  Pop.  OapUal 

Lower    Oongo    40,110  1,062  Boma 

Middle   Oonso    e4,990  SIO  Lfopoldrilla 

Kwsnco    141,710  215  BtnduDda 

Lse   Uopold   n 127,650  62  Inonco 

BquBtenr    243,810  226  Ooqnilhstville 

BucaU    128,910  178  Lissla 

Ubangi     60,270  66  Libenge 

Dele    219,790  278  Niangara 

Aruwimi     66,190  111  Baioko 

Stanleyrille     456,480  640  SUnlerrille 

Kasai    865,280  467  Lanmbo 

Katanga   460,110  1,760  Kongolo 

Total     2,865,000     5,465    Boma 

Katanga  is  a  vice-government-general.  There 
are  no  official  estimates  of  the  native  popula- 
tion; unofficial  estimates  vary  from  nine  to 
twenty  millions.  The  natives,  principally  of 
Bantu  origin,  practice  gross  fetidiism. 

Pboduction  and  Commerce.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  shown  in  the  list  of  exports,  rubber 
leading  in  importance.  In  the  table  below  are 
shown  imports  and  exports,  total  general  trade, 
values  in  thousands  of  francs: 

1B08  1»09  1910  1911  191* 
Imports  'V ..  82.271  28,482  48,979  58,885  61,864 
ExporU    .\. 56,867     78,014     95,599      78,955     88,465 

Imports  in  the  1912  trade,  special  and  gen- 
eral, were  as  follows:  Arms,  ammunition,  etc., 
921,155  francs  special  and  1,148,178  francs  gen- 
eral; steamers  and  ships,  3,503,892  and  3,993,- 
120;  machinery,  5,659,155  and  6,018,653;  iron, 
steel,  copper,  7,497,241  and  7,674,657;  wines, 
spirits,  2,902,768  and  3,608,987;  provisions,  8,- 
101,570  and  9,582,697;  apparel,  3,403,723  and 
4,144,153.  Exports  of  the  principal  products  in 
the  special  trade  are  shown  in  the  table  l)elow 
for  comparative  years,  1901-05  yearly  average 
for  the  period,  in  thousands  of  francs: 

1901-5  1910  1911  1911 

Rubber     44,056  51,016  84,427  84,519 

White  copal   739  3,348  1,814  6,885 

Ivory     4,284  6,056  6,683  5,552 

Copper    1,884  4,112 

Gold    140  2,515  8,119  3,882 

Palm  nuu    1,489  2,657  2,879  2,771 

Palm    oil    986  1,798  1,732  1.258 

Cacao    150  1.071  896  1.115 

Imports  in  1912  to  the  value  of  36,785,348 
francs  came  from  Belgium,  and  exports  valued 
at  53,883,269  francs  went  to  Belgium;  United 
Kingdom,  5,670,133  francs  imports  and  557,920 
francs  exports;  Germany,  4,078,710  imports; 
France,  1,143,738  imports;  Netherlands,  1,113,- 
487  imports  and  1,172,345  exports,  etc  There 
were  entered  at  the  ports  in  ttie  1912  trade,  705 
vessels  of  1,044,864  tons. 

There  were  in  the  country  Jan.  1,  1912,  1235 
kilometers  of  railways  in  operation.  Telephone 
lines,  1843  km.,  with  2704  km.  of  wires,  and  19 
telegraph  stations.  The  telephone  systems  had 
3181  kilometers  of  wires.     Post  offices,  50. 

Finance  and  Government.  Hevenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  comparative  years  are  given  be- 
low, 1913  and  1914  being  budget  estimates, 
amounts  in  thousands  of  francs:     . 


1910  1911 

Revenne    38,517       40,870 

Expend 40,371     *S9,658 


19ia  1914 

40,418        80,451 
50,988     t68,076 


*  Including    12,222,443    franca    extraordinary, 
eluding  11,139,573  franca  extraordinary. 
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Indading  the  loans  of  April  15,  and  Dee.  26, 
1912,  the  total  public  debt  stood  at  278,747,200 
francs.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
rmor-general,  with  a  commissioner  at  the  head 
of  etoi  district. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  during  1914  had 
reached  the  heart  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  where 
were  located  valuable  copper  deposits,  which  it 
was  thought  would  prove  of  substantial  com- 
mercial value. 

CONGO,  French.  The  former  name  of  a 
French  dependency.  The  name  was  changed  in 
1910  to  French  Equatorial  Africa   (q.v.). 

CONOO    FKEE    STATE.     See    Conqo,    Bix- 

6IAN. 

CONOSEGATIONAUSM.  According  to  the 
Congregational  Year  Book  for  1914,  the  total 
membership  of  this  denomination  in  1913  was 
750,193;  there  being  6096  churches,  6066  minis- 
ters, and  in  the  Sunday  schools  70,460  pupils. 
There  were  3012  young  people's  organizations 
with  123,912  members.  The  total  contributions 
to  all  branches  of  the  work  of  the  denomination 
in  1913  amounted  to  $2,378,702,  and  the  total 
expenditures  amounted  to  $10,174,335. 

The  national  societies  include  the  Congrega- 
tional Educational  Society,  the  American  Con- 
gregational Association,  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society,  the 
.\merican  Missionary  Society,  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  Buildmg  Society,  the  Congrega- 
tional Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  the  Congre- 
gational Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society, 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Federation,  and 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  Foreign  mis- 
■ions  are  under  the  control  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions, 
which  expended  in  1913,  $1,103,163.  There  were 
in  1913,  615  American  missionaries  connected 
with  113  stations  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Home  missions  are  carried  on  by  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  26 
States  and  Territories,  the  total  receipts  for 
home  missions  in  1913  amounting  to  $274,803. 
In  1913  there  were  1707  missionaries  under  com- 
mission for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year.  The 
theological  seminaries  are:  Andover  'Theological 
Seminary  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Atlanta, 
Bangor,  Hartford,  Chicago,  Oberlin,  Talladega, 
Pacific,  and  Gale.  The  social  work  of  the 
Church  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Social  Service 
Commission  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
which  is  a  development  from  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Social  Service  of  the 
Congregational  Brotherhood  of  America.  The 
general  administration  of  the  Church  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Council.  The  officers  of 
the  council  in  1913  were:  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds 
Brown,  D.D.,  moderator;  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Her- 
ring, D.D.,  secretary;  and  Rev.  Joel  S.  Ives, 
treasurer. 

CONQBEQATIONAL  ICETHODIST 
CHXIBCH.  There  were  in  this  denomination 
is  1913,  15,629  communicants,  333  churches,  and 
337  ministers.  The  denomination  is  strongest 
in  the  Southern  States.  It  maintains  a  publish- 
ing house  at  Ellisville,  Miss.  The  Atlanta  Bible 
School  is  the  only  educational  institute  under 
its  auspices.  The  official  organ  is  The  Messen- 
ger, published  in  that  city.  See  also  Relioious 
De5omi.\ation8  and  Movemi:nts. 

CONGBESS  OF  THE  UNITES  STATES. 
See  Unith)  Status. 


CONNECTZCU'T.  Popttlatioit.  The  esti- 
mated population  of  the  State  on  July  1,  1914, 
was  1,202,688.  In  1910  the  population  was  1,- 
114,756. 

Agbicttlture.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  'The  figures  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Com    1914 

1013 
OsU     1014 

1918 
Rye    1914 

1918 
Potatoes     1914 

1913 
H»y     1914 

1B18 
Tobacco    1914 

1918 

a  Tons,     b  Ponnda. 


Aeriagi 

81.000 

61,000 

11,000 

11,000 

7.000 

7,000 

24,000 

24,000 

875,000 

879,000 

20,200  6 

18,400 


Prod.  bn. 

786,000 

608,000 

319,000 

808,000 

188,000 

135,000 

3,360,000 

2,208,000 

a  469,000 

432,000 

85,754,000 

28,520,000 


Tatu* 
$2,497,000 


176,000 

169,000 

180,000 

124,000 

2,184,000 

1,921,000 

0.146,000 

8,688,000 

6,614,000 

5,989,000 


Mineral  PRODttcriON.  The  mineral  produc- 
tion of  the  State  in  1913  was  valued  at  $3,795,- 
297,  a  record  figure.  The  products  include  lime- 
stone, feldspar  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery, granite,  trap  rock,  red  sandstone,  marble, 
brick,  mineral  waters,  quartz,  and  precious 
stones. 

Charities  and  Oorrbctionb.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude Fitch's  Home  for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Hospital,  at  Noroton  Heights;  Connecticut  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  at  Middletown;  Norwich 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  Connecticut  State 
Prison,  at  Wethersfield;  Connecticut  School  for 
Boys,  at  Meriden ;  Connecticut  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  at  Middletown;  Connecticut  Colony 
for  Epileptics,  at  Mansfield;  and  the  Connecti- 
cut School  for  Imbeciles,  at  LAkeville. 

EorcATioN.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1913  was  256,692.  There  were  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  197,852  pupils,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  156,236.  There 
were  6130  female  teachers  and  361  male  teachers, 
with  an  average  salary  of  $125  monthly  for  male 
teachers,  $57.87  for  female  teachers.  The  Legis- 
lature of  1913  provided  for  the  codification  of 
the  school  laws  and  for  vocational  guidance  in 
schools.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  or- 
ganization _in  each  town  of  a  model  school  for 
the  observation  and  instruction  of  a  training 
class  for  teachers. 

Finance.  The  funded  debt  of  the  State  on 
Sept.  30,  1912,  consisted  of  one  bond  of  an  old 
issue  on  which  the  interest  had  ceased,  and  two 
series  of  bonds  bearing  interest;  one  amounting 
to  $3,064,000,  for  public  buildings  and  highways, 
and  the  other,  $4,000,000,  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses. The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913  were  $7,192,046.  The  expenditures,  includ- 
ing bonds  and  temporary  loans,  amounted  to 
$9,062,857.  The  expenditures  in  excess  of  re- 
ceipts amoimted  to  $1,870,812.  The  net  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  $6,748,688. 
The  per  capita  debt  in  1912  was  $6.12. 

Transportation.  The  total  mileage  of  sin- 
gle track  railroad  in  the  State  in  1914  was  992. 
There  were  in  addition  328  miles  of  second  track, 
47  miles  of  third  track,  and  47  miles  of  fourth 
track.  The  longest  mileage  was  that  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  1269 ;  the  Cen- 
tral New  England  Railway,  88;  and  the  Central 
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Vermont,  80.  Dtiring  the  year  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  E^rtford  double-tracked  its 
line  between  Berkshire  Junction  and  New  Mil- 
ford,  and  eliminated  several  grade  crossings,  and 
electrified  portions  of  its  trade,  especially  freight 
lines  and  sidings. 

Politics  and  Govebnuent.  The  Legislature 
did  not  meet  in  1914,  as  the  seBsions  are  biennial 
and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  The  only  im- 
portant political  events  were  connected  with  the 
State  elections  and  the  election  of  United  States 
Senator.  Governor  Baldwin  early  in  the  year 
announced  hia  candidacy  for  the  United  States 
Senate  to  succeed  Senator  Brandegee,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  reelection.  The  Republicans  in 
their  State  convention  endorsed  their  allegiance 
to  the  Bepublican  policy  of  protection.  Marcus 
H.  Holcomb  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and 
Senator  Brandegee  was  renominated  for  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Democratic  platform  endorsed  the 
Democratic  administration  of  national  affairs 
under  President  Wilson  and  declared  for  a  direct 
primary  law,  nominations  by  petition,  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  The  party  also 
pledged  itself  to  support  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  woman 
suffrage.  Lyman  T.  Tingier  was  nominated 
for  Governor  and  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  for  the 
Senate.  The  Progressive  party  endorsed  the  na- 
tional platform  of  the  party  adopted  in  Chicago 
on  Aug.  7,  1912;  advocated  the  establishment  of 
presidential  primaries,  the  extension  of  suffrage 
to  women,  and  the  limit  of  election  expenses  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  constituency. 
Herbert  Knox  Smith  was  nominated  for  tJiie 
United  States  Senate  and  W.  C.  Fisher  for  Gov- 
ernor. In  the  election  on  November  3,  the 
Republicans  carried  the  State  and  elected  Judge 
Marcus  Holcomb  for  Governor.  The  vote  was  as 
follows:  Holcomb,  Republican,  91,241;  Tingier, 
Democrat,  73,888;  Fisher,  Progressive,  8030.  As 
a  result  of  the  election  the  State  Senate  was 
changed  from  Democratic  to  Republican.  Five 
Democratic  Congressmen  were  defeated.  Sena- 
tor Brandegee  was  reelected,  receiving  89,983 
votes,  compared  with  76,081  votes  for  Governor 
Baldwin. 

State  Offioebs,  1915.  Governor,  Marcus  H. 
Holcomb;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Clifford  B.  Wil- 
son; Secretary  of  State,  Charles  D.  Burnes; 
Treasurer,  Frederick  S.  Chamberlain;  Attorney- 
General,  George  E.  Hinman;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  Burton  Mansfield — all  Republicans 
except  Mansfield,  Democrat. 

ScFBEUE  OODBT:  Chief  Justice,  Samuel  O. 
Prentice,  Rep.;  Associate  Justices,  George  W. 
Wheeler,  Dem. ;  John  M.  Thayer,  Dem.;  Alberto 
T.  Roraback,  Rep.;  John  K.  Beach,  Dem.;  Clerk, 
George  A.  Conant,  Rep. 

State  Leoiblatube,  1916. 


S*nat4 

Repnblicsns    80 

Democrat!    5 

RepubllMn  majoritjr     25 


Bouii 

Joint  Ballot 

107 

227 

59 

64 

188 
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The  representation  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congreaa,  article  United  States. 

CONSEBVATIOK.  See  Ibbiqation;  Fob- 
B8TBT;  Land,  Pvbuc;  Dbainaob;  and  Alaska. 

CONSEHVATION  07  FOOD.     See  Aobioul- 

TTJRE. 

CONStTLAS  SEBVICE.    See  Civil  Sebvioe. 


COKSTTlCFnOK.     See  Tubeboulosis. 
COirrAOIOTrs  diseases.    See  Vrai,  Sta- 

Tisncs 

CONTSABAITD  OF  WAB.  The  peculiar  po- 
sition of  the  United  States,  as  the  one  great  na- 
tion not  involved  or  likely  to  be  involved  in  the 
present  European  war,  renders  the  question  of 
contraband  one  of  great  importance.  The  fail- 
ure of  many  governments,  including  our  own, 
to  ratify  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1909  has 
left  the  subject  of  contraband  very  much  where 
it  has  always  been  (consult  Contbaband  in  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  New  Intebnational  Enct- 
clop^dia),  the  general  conditions  being  briefly 
as  follows: 

Goods  in  transit  to  the  open  ports  of  a  bel- 
ligerent country  are  placed  in  three  categories: 

1.  Free.  All  goods  which  cannot  be  used  for 
war  purposes. 

2.  Contraband.  Goods  which  are  used  for  war 
purposes. 

3.  OccMtonaZ  Contraband.  Goods  which  may 
be  conb'al>and  or  not,  according  to  the  use  to 
which  they  are  put. 

It  is  not  improper  for  a  citizen  of  a  neutral 
country  to  deal  in  contraband  goods  or  transport 
them;  nor  does  he  compromise  his  government 
by  so  doing;  nor  are  the  officials  bound  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  contraband  trade.  But  if  con- 
traband goods  are  seized  by  a  belligerent  whoi 
bound  to  the  territory  of  an  enemy,  the  owner 
must  submit  to  their  condemnation.  All  other 
goods  on  board  belonging  to  such  owner  are  also 
subject  to  forfeiture;  in  addition,  the  vessel  if 
he  owns  it,  or  any  share  that  he  may  own  may 
he  declared  forfeited  by  the  prize  court.  The 
vessel  is  not  ordinarily  subject  to  condemnation 
unless  some  fraud  is  proved,  or  the  voyage  was 
chiefly  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  contraband.  The  rule  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  is  that  all  neutral  vessels  are  subject  to 
condemnation  if  contraband  goods  constitute 
more  than  half  the  cargo,  measured  either  by 
value,  weight,  volume,  or  freight. 

Any  neutral  vessel  may  be  seized  by  the  war- 
ship of  a  belligerent  power  upon  reasonable 
proof  that  she  is  carrying  contraband  of  war. 
If  she  is  innocent,  the  captors  are  liable  for 
damages;  if  she  carries  any  contraband,  she 
must  pay  the  costs  of  the  prize  court  procedure 
even  if  released. 

The  doctrine  of  continwmt  voyage  has  been 
applied  to  contraband  goods  sent  through  neu- 
tral countries  and  is  a  source  of  much  trouble, 
dispute,  litigation,  and  diplomatic  wrangling. 
It  means  that  contraband  goods  sent  to  a  bel- 
ligerent destination  via  a  neutral  port  or  coun- 
try are  liable  to  seizure  in  any  part  of  the  tran- 
sit outside  of  neutral  territory  if  the  belligerent 
destination  can  be  proved.  The  Declaration  of 
London  provides  that  conditional  contraband  is 
not  subject  to  seizure  except  when  bound  for  an 
enemy's  port  or  to  his  armed  forces  unless  the 
enemy  has  no  seaboard;  and  the  papers  of  a 
vessel  carrying  conditional  contraband  are  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  port  of  discharge  and  of  the 
voyage  unless  fraud  is  shown. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Declaration 
of  London  was  not  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  her 
government  has  acquiesced  in  most  of  its  pro- 
visions and  they  are  likely  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  present  war  unless  the  warships  of  Germany 
(whose  attitude  is  not  yet  definitely  known) 
should  succeed  in  breaking  through  tiie  British 
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fleet  in  such  numbers  m  to  render  their  action 
important. 

Among  tlie  debatable  features  of  contraband 
of  war  are  the  divigiona  of  goods  into  the  vari- 
ous cat^^riea.  Each  belligerent  usually  makes 
out  and  publishes  his  own  lists  of  what  he  re- 
gards as  free  goods,  occasional  contraband,  and 
contraband.  Neutrals  frequently  protest  and 
sometimes  force  or  persuade  the  belligerent  to 
give  way  in  certain  particulars.  In  order  to 
Tfduce  the  causes  for  friction  the  Declaration  of 
London  promulgated  lists  of  articles  which  may 
be  considered  (I)  contraband,  (2)  occasional 
contraband,  (3)  never  contraband. 

Early  in  October  the  British  government  pub- 
lished its  lists  of  absolute  contraband  and  occa- 
sional contraband.  These  lists  are  given  below. 
The  paragraphs  are  identical  with  thqse  of  the 
Declaration  of  X«ndon  except  as  regards:  first, 
those  marked  (a)  which  the  Declaration  includes 
ander  conditional  contraband;  second,  those 
marked  (b)  which  it  includes  under  free  goods; 
and  third,  those  marked  (c)  which  are  not  spe- 
dflcally  given  in  the  Declaration. 

BRITISH  OFFICIAL  LISTS 

(1)  ABSoiitm  Cohtkilband: — 

Amu  of  an  kinds,  Inelodins  arms  for  ■portinB  par- 
poM«  and  their  diatinetlTe  component  parts. 

Proieetnes.  ehsrRes,  and  cartridges  of  all  kinds  and 
their  distinetlTo  component  parts. 

Powdar  and  azploaiTes  speelally  prepared  for  nse  in 
war. 

(e).  Sulphuric  Add. 

Sun  monntinsa,  llmlwr  boxea.  Umbers,  military 
wacons,  4<ld  foriee,  and  their  diatinetiTe  component 
parts. 

(e).  Range  Anders  and  their  distinctive  oomponent 
parts. 

Clothing  and  equipment  of  a  distinctively  military 
cliaracter. 

Saddle,  draught,  and  pack  animals  suitable  for  use 
in  war. 

An  kinds  of  harness  of  a  distlnetively  military  char- 
acter. 

Artielee  of  camp  equipment  and  their  distinctive  com- 
ponent parts. 

Armor  plates. 

(b)  Hnmatite  iron  ore  and  hnmatite  pig  iron, 

(b)  Iron  pyrites. 

(b)  Klcka!  ore  and  nickel. 

(b)  Ferro-chrome  and  clirome  ore. 

(b)   Copper,  nn wrought. 

(b)  Lead,  pig,  sheet,  or  pipe. 

(b)  AInmlnnra. 

(b)  Ferro-slllca. 

(a)  Barbed  wire  and  implements  for  flzing  and 
enttins  same. 

Warships,  including  boats  and  their  distinctive  com- 
ponent parts  of  such  a  nature  that  thsy  can  lie  used 
on  a  vessel  of  war. 

(a)  ASroplanes,  air  ships,  balloons,  and  air  craft  of 
sn  kinds  and  their  component  parta,  together  with  ac- 
cessories and  articles  reeognlsable  as  intended  for  use 
in  connection   with  balloons   and   air   craft. 

<c)  Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  their  oomponent 
parta. 

(c)  Motor  tires,  mbber. 

(a)  Mineral  oils  and  motor  spIrKa  except  Inbricat- 
lag  oils. 

Implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitiona  of  war  or  for  the  madu- 
fietnre  or  repair  of  arms  or  war  materiala  for  use 
on  land  and  sea. 

(2)  OcoAsioiTAi.  OoimuBAsn:— 

FoodstttifB. 

Forage  and  feeding  stuffs  for  animals. 

ClotUng,  fabrica  for  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes 
niitsble  for  use  In  war. 

Oold  and  silver  In  coin  or  bullion,  paper  money. 

TeihlelM  of  aD  Idnds,  other  than  motor  Tehlolea,  suit- 
able for  nse  In  war,  and  their  oomponent  parts. 

Tehleles,  craft  and  boats  ol  all  kinds;  floating  docks, 
parts  of  docks,  and  their  component  parts. 

Bailway  materiala,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock,  and 
materials  for  telegTapha,  wireless  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
phones. 


Fuel  other  than  mineral  oil;  lubricants. 

Powder  and  explosives  not  specially  prepared  for  nse 
in  war. 

(o)   Bnlphur. 

(c)   Glycerine. 

Horaaahoes. 

Hameaa  and  aaddlery. 

(b) Hides  of  all  kinda,  dry  or  wet;  pirtkins,  raw  or 
dressed;  leather  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable  for  sad- 
dlery, harness,  or  military  boots. 

Field  glasaea,  telescopes,  chronometers,  and  all  kinds 
of  nautical  instruments. 

To  avoid  the  delays  and  annoyances  of  pro- 
tracted search,  the  United  States  government  has 
suggested  to  the  British  that  a  vessel,  which 
cares  to  take  the  trouble  should  be  permitted 
to  get  a  certificate  from  the  United  States  au- 
thorities guaranteeing  her  cargo  which  is  placed 
under  seal.  This  procedure  is  of  a  doubtful  de- 
sirability for  many  reasons,  one  or  two  of  which 
are  quite  obvious,  but  there  is  a  prospect  that 
some  such  arrangements  will  be  mitde.  See 
Was  of  the  Katiows. 

COOUSOE    Z-BAT    TXTBB.    See    Rako- 

TBERAPT  Ann  BOBNTQEKTOLOOT. 

COPFEB.  The  mine  production  of  copper  in 
1913  was  1,236,569,727  pounds,  and  the  smelter 
production  was  1,224,484,098  pounds.  The  mine 
production  in  1912  was  1,249,094,891  pounds, 
and  the  smelter  production  was  1,243,268,720 
pounds.  It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that 
both  the  mine  and  the  smelter  production  showed 
a  slight  decrease  from  that  of  1912.  The  de- 
crease in  smelter  production  was  due  to  abnor- 
mal conditions  in  certain  districts.  These  con- 
ditions affected  especially  the  output  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  where  a  strike  of  miners  was 
in  progress  for  over  four  months  of  the  year. 
The  decrease  in  Alaska  was  due  to  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  plant  of  the  largest  producer 
of  that  district,  and  the  decrease  in  Montana 
resulted  in  part  from  unusual  conditions.  The 
refinery  production  of  copper  in  1913  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  sale 
price  in  I9I3  averaged  about  one  cent  a  poimd 
less  than  in  1912. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  indus- 
try during  the  year  was  the  improvement  in 
metallurgy.  In  many  places  successful  efforts 
were  made  to  increase  the  percentage  of  recov- 
ery from  ores.  This  resulted  in  partial  or  com- 
plete rebuilding  of  several  smelting  plants  and 
in  important  changes  and  additions  to  concen- 
trating mills. 

Both  domestic  consumption  and  export  of  cop- 
per showed  an  increase  in  1913  over  1912,  and 
the  stocks  of  refined  copper  were  small  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  world  had  in- 
creased faster  than  the  consuming  capacity. 
Thus  if  all  the  mines  made  their  greatest  possi- 
ble output  a  surplus  of  copper  would  result.  It 
was  almost  inevitable,  however,  that  the  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  some  of  the  districts  would 
be  restricted  on  accoimt  of  unusual  conditions 
temporarily  prevailing  in  these  districts.  Since 
1911  the  Mexican  output  was  thus  curtailed  by 
unsettled  political  conditions,  and  the  Lake  Su- 
perior output  as  noted  above  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  1913  by  labor  conditions. 

Twenty-four  States  and  Territories  contrib- 
uted to  the  copper  production  of  1913.  Three 
leading  States,  Arizona,  Montana,  and  Michigan, 
produced  69  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  The 
same  States  produced  72  per  cent  in  1912.  The 
eight  leading   States,   including  Utah,   Nevada, 
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Alaska,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  produced 
over  96.78  per  cent  in  1913.  Montana  continued 
to  ranic  first  in  1913,  witli  nearly  one-third  of 
tlie  entire  output  of  the  country.  Michigan 
ranlced  second,  with  more  than  28  per  cent,  and 
Arizona  third,  with  over  one-flfth  the  total  out- 
put. (For  details  of  production  in  the  different 
States  see  the  paragraphs  on  minerals  under 
those  States.)  The  accompanying  table  shows 
the  production  of  copper  in  pounds  in  the  United 
States  in  1912-13. 


Statt 

Alsiks    

Ariiona     

California     

Colorado     

Idaho    

Michigan     

Montana     

New    Mexico    

Nevada   

Oregon    

Sonth  Dakota 

Utah    

Washington    

Wyoming    

Eastern  State*  and  nnap- 

portioned    


1911 

81,926,209 

869,822,096 

81,516,471 

7,968,620 

7,182,185 

281,112,228 

108,770,826 

29,170,400 

83,413,900 

811,860 

28,657 

182,150,052 

1,069,938 

26,080 


1»1S 

28,428.070 

404,278,809 

82,492,266 

9,052,104 

8,711,490 

165,715,286 

285,719,918 

50,196,881 

85,209,536 

77,812 

4,549 

148.057,450 

782,742 

862,235 


19,810,298         20,449,951 


"ToUl     1,248,268,720  1,224,484,098 

The  quantity  of  copper  in  unmanufactured 
form  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1913 
was  409,560,954  pounds,  compared  with  410,240,- 
296  pounds  in  1912.  The  exports  of  metallic 
copper  from  the  United  States  in  1913  amounted 
to  926,441,142  pounds. 

WoBU)  IhioDncTiON.  The  world  production  of 
copper  in  1913  was  2,198,732,130  pounds,  com- 
pared with  2,269,101,680  pounds  in  1912.  In 
1913  the  smelter  output  of  the  United  States 
was  65.6  per  cent  of  the  world's  production,  as 
compared  with  55  per  cent  in  1912.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  world  production  by  coun- 
tries. The  figures  are  those  compiled  by  Henry 
R.  Merton  ft  Co.  (Ltd.),  reduced  to  pounds,  ex- 
cept that  the  official  figures  for  the  production 
of  United  States  and  Canada  are  inserted. 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  (SMELTER  OUTPUT)  OF 

COPPER  IN    1912   AND    1918,   IN    POUNDS 
(Copper   extracted   <rom   ore  or   contained   in  the  ore 
produced) 
Country  1»1» 

Oermany     56,487,760 

England    661,880 

Italy    5,070.580 

Norway     24,471,060 

Anstria 8,597,940 

Rnuia     73,854,100 

Sweden 8,806,900 

Spain  and  Portugal 132,055,640 

Turkey    1,102,800 

Hungary     220,460 

Servia 16,814,040 


1915 

55,776,880 

661,380 

8,527,360 

19,400,480 

8,877,480 

74,785,940 

2,204,600 

120,591,620 

1,102.800 

661,880 

14,109,440 


Total    Europe 


Canada  

Mexico    

Newfoundland 
United   SUtes 


822,092,060       801,148,860 

77,775,600  76,975,882 

162,479,020  116,402,880 

1,102,800       

1,243,268,720  1,224,484,098 


Total  North   America..    1,484,625,640  1,417,862,810 


Argentina 
BoIiTia    .. 

Chile 

Pern 

Yeneauela 
Cuba  .... 


Total  Central  America 
and  Sonth  America. . 


661,380 

8,157,020 

88,554,840 

58,421,800 

8,086,400 

9,700,240 


220,460 

8,157,020 

88,184,000 

56,658,220 

2,865,980 

7,495,640 


Country 
Cape  Colony    . 
Namaqnaland  . 
Other  Africa    . 

Total  Africa 


1912 

8,597,940 

6,511,500 

22,486,920 


1911 

7,275,180 

5,511,500 

87,698,600 


86.596.860         50,485,840 


Japan    146,826,860       161,876,720 

AustraUa     105.879.880      104,277.580 


Grand  total 


2,359,101,680  2,198,782,180 


Pboduction  in  1914.  The  copper  production 
in  1914,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Oological  Survey,  showed  a  marked  de- 
crease from  that  of  1913.  At  an  average  price 
of  about  13.5  cents  a  pound,  the  output  in  1914 
was  valued  at  $162,400,000,  compared  with  $189,- 
795,000  in  1913.  "The  large  decrease  in  produc- 
tion was  due  to  curtailment  of  production  dur- 
ing the  later  part  of  the  year  on  account  of  the 
reduction  in  tonnage  exported  to  Europe.  The 
smelter  production  of  copper  in  1914  was  esti- 
mated at  1,129,000,000  pounds;  the  output  of 
refined  copper  from  primary  sources  was  1,403,- 
000.000  pounds,  compared  with  1,616,067,000 
pounds  in  1913.  The  export  of  copper  in  all 
forms  for  the  first  eleven  months  in  1914 
amoimted  to  780,048,777  pounds,  compared  with 
an  export  for  the  twelve  months  of  1913  of  926,- 
441,142  pounds.  The  average  price  of  copper  for 
1913  showed  a  decrease  from  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  being  al>out  13.5  cents  a  pound,  compared 
with  15.5  cents  in  1913.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  copper  sold  considerably  be- 
low the  yearly  average,  but  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  the  price  sliowed  notable  improvement. 

WORLDS    PRODUCTION    OP    COPPER    (a) 

From  Engitn»rinB   and   Mining  Joumat.  Preliminary 

estimates  for  1914 

(In  Metric  Tons  of  2204.6  lbs.  Avoirdupois) 

Country                                                   19ia  1914 

United  States 655.990  615,164 

Mexico    58,328  85,486 

Canada   84,880  33,248 

Cuba   3,381  6,628 

Australasia     (ft)  47,825  (<)  83,782 

Peru    25,487  22,876 

Chile   89,434  88,270 

Bolivia    (i)  3,658  (h)  8,500 

.Tapan    (6)78,152  (d)  68,058 

Russia     (c)  34,816  (h)  82,000 

Germany    (6)26.308  (h)  28,000 

Africa    (>)  22,870  25,700 

Spain  and  Portugal   (fr)  64,696  (i)  47,500 

Other  countries    (6)  27,158  (A)  28,000 

Totals    1,005,978  918,162 

(a)  The  BtatiBtica  in  this  table  are  the  compilations 
of  the  EngineerinB  and  mntng  Journal,  N.  T.,  except 
where  specially  noted  to  the  contrary,  (i)  As  re- 
ported by  Henry  R.  Merton  A  Co.  (e)  As  offleially 
reported,  (d)  Privately  communicated  to  the  Bn- 
(rinrerinf  and  Uinint  Journal,  N.  Y.,  from  Japan.  («) 
Exports  aa  reported  by  Henry  R.  Merton  A  Co.  (fc) 
Estimated,      (i)   Communicated  through  London. 

WORLD'S  CONSUMPTION  OP  COPPER 

From  Bnffine«ring  and  Jf<n{n0  Journal 

(Metric  Tons  of  2204.6  lbs.  Avoirdupois) 

(From   statistical   report   of   the  MetaUgeseUachaft, 

Frankfurt  am  Main) 
Europe  1919 

Germany     281,700 

Great   Britain    144,700 


France 

Austria-Hungary    

Russia    

Italy     

Belgium    

Netherlands    

Other  European  eountriea 


98.500 
48.200 
40,000 
84,200 
15,000 
1,000 
10,200 


191S 

269,300 
140,800 
108,600 
89,200 
40,200 
81,200 
15,000 
1,000 
>  18,800 


168,681,280      168,581,820         Total  consumption  in  Europe. .      628,500      648,100 
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Amtriem  191»  l»tS 

United   SUtM    871,800      848.100 

Other*  in  America    8,000  8,000 

Total  eonnunptlon  in  Ameriea.      874,800      851,100 

Atia,  AwtraUo,  Afriea 

Prodaetion,    Japan    and   Anitralta  111,900  119,000 

Importa   from  Enrope    1,400  1,000 

Importa  from  America   600  80 

Total     118,800      120,100 

Kxporta  to  Enrope  and  America. .         78,400        69,800 

Coninmption  in  Aaia,  Australia  and 

Africa      40,400        50,800 

World's  Consumption    1,088,700  1,044,500 

World's  production   1,018,600  1,005,000 

a  Estimated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1914  there  was  a  brisk 
demand  for  copper  metal  by  agents  of  various 
European  countries,  and  large  shipments  were 
made  with  Italian  and  Scandinavian  ports  as 
destination.  Great  Britain,  however,  was  very 
active  in  seizing  and  detaining  such  cargoes 
whenever  they  were  considered  by  her  naval  offl- 
oers  as  ultimately  intended  for  Germany  or 
Austria;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  was 
estimated  that  about  45,000,000  pounds  were  so 
detained.  On  December  24,  the  American  note, 
one  portion  of  which  dealt  particularly  with 
such  seizures,  was  transmitted  to  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  matter  would  be 
adjusted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 
See  CoNTRABA.-^D  OF  WaR;  Metallubot;  and 
Wab  of  the  Nations. 

COFTBIOHT.  The  copyright  registrations 
for  the  fiscal  year  (July  1,  1013  to  June  30, 
1914)  numbered  123,164,  and  included  chiefly 
registrations  of  boolcs,  periodicals,  dramatic  and 
musical  compositions,  works  of  art  and  repro- 
ductions thereof,  photographs,  and  prints.  Of 
books  printed  in  the  United  States,  28,591  were 
registered,  boolcs  here  being  understood  to  in- 
clude pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  contributions  to 
periodicals.  Of  books  printed  abroad  in  a  for- 
eign language  there  were  2860  re^stered,  and  of 
English  books  for  ad  interim  copyright,  440. 

An  important  amendment  (March  28,  1014)  to 
the  copyright  law  demands  only  one  copy,  in  lieu 
of  two,  for  deposit  to  secure  registration  of  a 
book  published  in  a  foreign  country,  by  an  au- 
thor who  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign 
state  or  nation.  A  ten-cent  stamp  must  now  be 
affixed  to  copyright  certificates  in  accordance 
with  the  war  revenue  tax  (Dec.  19,  1914).  A 
judicial  decision  concerning  copyright  books — 
and  one  of  great  importance  to  publishers — ^was 
rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
December,  1913,  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  Yeab 
Book  for  1913.  The  reference  is  to  the  case  of 
Macy  V.  Publishers'  Association.  The  Court  de- 
cided that  owners  of  copyrights  have  no  legal 
right  to  maintain  or  to  regulate  prices  of  booKs. 
This  decision  would  seem  to  have  been  based 
upon  the  application  to  books  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  act,  which  was  designed  to  cover 
an  entirely  different  class  of  articles,  the  sale  of 
which  proceeds  under  selling  conditions  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  proper  to  the  book 
trade.  The  right  to  control,  by  regulation,  eon- 
ditims  of  bookselling  can  now  Y>e  secured  only 
through  new  legislation.  The  publishers,  in  pro- 
testing against  this  decision,  gave  weight  to  their 
argument  by  showing  that  of  the  world's  book- 


producing  countries  the  United  States  stands 
alone  in  enjoining  its  publishers  and  booksellers 
from  maintaining  an  organization  of  the  book 
trade,  and  from  making  regulations  for  the  sale 
of  books. 

Abroad,  in  February,  1914,  the  British  Copy- 
right Act  of  1912  was  confirmed,  with  a  few  mod- 
ifications, by  India,  as  it  was  in  April,  1914,  by 
New  Zealand. 

COSDIALS.     See  LiquoBS. 

CORN.  A  general  review  of  the  world  com 
crop  published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  points  out  that  in  round  num- 
bers 130,000,000  acres  are  planted  to  com  in 
the  principal  producing  coimtries  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  that  of  this  area  105,000,000 
are  in  the  United  States,  13,000,000  in  Mexico, 
10,000,000  in  Argentina,  and  nearly  1,000,000 
acres  in  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Canada  combined. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  increase  in  com  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  fay  the  fact  that 
although  the  area  has  been  increased  by  about 
25,000,000  acres  since  1897,  the  exports,  which 
reached  the  maximum  of  189,000,000  bushels  in 
that  vear,  have  steadily  declined  and  amounted 
to  only  45,000,000  bushels  in  1013,  offset  to  the 
extent'  of  over  5,000,000  bushels  by  imports  from 
Argentina.  The  importations  from  Argentina 
from  July  1,  1913,  to  Feb.  13,  1914,  as  reported 
by  Bradstreet's,  amotmted  to  7,132,980  bushels, 
of  which  about  86  per  cent  went  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  the  remainder  to  Gulf  ports.  The 
area  in  com  in  Argentina  increased  from  3,000,- 
000  acres  in  1900,  to  10,250,000  acres  in  1014, 
and  of  the  record  crop  of  296,000,000  bushels 
produced  in  1912,  190,000,000  bushels  were  ex- 
ported. 

The  principal  corn-growing  regions  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  are  in  southern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  northern  and  southern  Africa.  The 
com  belt  of  southern  Europe  produces  annually 
from  600  to  700  million  bushels  on  about  30,000,- 
000  acres.  The  leading  corn-producing  section 
of  Europe,  comprising  Austria-Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Southern  Russia, 
plants  annually  more  than  20,000,000  acres  and 
has  a  normal  vield  of  about  500,000,000  bushels 
The  acreage  devoted  to  com  in  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  is  second  only  to  wheat,  and  in  Ru- 
mania and  Servia  com  is  the  leading  cereal. 
In  Asia  the  crop  is  grown  in  Turkey,  Southern 
Asiatic  Russia,  British  India,  French  Indo- 
china, the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan.  Asi- 
atic "Turkey  cultivates  nearly  1,000,000  acres, 
British  India  over  6,000,000,  the  Philippines  over 
1,000,000,  and  Japan  over  130,000  acres  an- 
nually. In  Africa,  Egypt,  the  principal  pro- 
ducing country,  grows  nearly  2,000,000  acres, 
and  the  yearly  production  in  southern  Africa 
now  amounts  to  more  than  30,000,000  bushels. 
Small  areas  are  devoted  to  corn  culture  in 
Tunis,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  also  produce  com  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  world's  corn  production,  according  to  data 
published  by  practically  all  important  corn-pro- 
ducing countries,  has  ranged  in  recent  years 
from  3  Mi  to  4  billion  bushels,  or  about  equal  to 
the  production  of  wheat.  The  estimates  of  pro- 
duction for  different  countries  in  1014  indicated 
a  normal  crop.  Probably  as  the  result  of  the 
disturbed  political  conditions,  data  on  corn  pro- 
duction in  gome  of  the  south  European  coun- 
tries  were   not   available.     The   estimated   pro- 
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duction  and  acreage  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant corn-growing  countries  were  given  as 
follows:  Rumania  111,860,000  bushels  and  5,- 
121,600  acres,  Italy  102,600,000  bushels  and  3,- 
705,000  acres,  European  Russia  72,307,000  bush- 
els and  3,801,200  acres,  Spain  28,740,000  bushels 
and  1,064,000  acres,  and  Japan  3,760,000  bushels 
and  141,037  acres.  The  average  yields  reported 
for  the  different  coimtries  ran^^  from  37^ 
bushels  per  acre  in  Switzerland,  which  has  but  a 
small  acreage,  to  about  18^  bushels  in  European 
Russia.  In  Canada  com  is  grown  more  exten- 
sively for  the  silo  than  for  grain  production. 
In  1014  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  produces 
over  00  per  cent  of  the  country's  crop,  cultivated 
200,817  acres  for  grain  and  418,105  acres  for 
silage,  the  latter  area  yielding  over  4,760,000 
tons,  or  over  11^  tons  per  acre. 

As  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  United  States  in  1014  produced  a  total  of 
2,672,804,000  bushels  on  103,435,000  acres,  the 
average  acre-yield  being  26.8  bushels.  In  1013 
the  production  amounted  to  2,446,088,000  bush- 
els, the  acreage  to  105,820,000  acres,  and  the 
average  yield  was  23.1  bu^els  per  acre.  The 
value  of  the  1014  crop  based  on  a  bushel  value 
of  63.7  cents,  the  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers December  1,  reached  11,702,509,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,602,002,000,  the  value  of  the  pre- 
ceding crop  based  on  a  corresponding  value  of 
60.1  cents  per  bushel.  Dry  weather  interfered  in 
some  sections,  and  particularly  in  the  com  sur- 
plus States,  notably  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  In- 
diana, where  the  crop  was  much  reduced.  How- 
ever, rains  coming  late  in  the  season  effected  an 
improvement  in  the  development  of  the  crop  and 
its  maturity.  As  reported  by  American  Agrir 
ovlturiat,  Iowa,  the  leading  State,  produced  377,- 
733,000  bushels  on  10,200,000  acres,  and  was 
followed  by  Illinois  with  a  production  of  208,- 
816,000  bushels  on  10,304,000  acres,  Nebraska 
177,628,000  bushels  on  7,307,000  acres,  Missouri 
161,744,000  bushels  on  7,352,000  acres,  Indiana 
167,128,000  bushels  on  4,020,000  acres,  Ohio  148,- 
366,000  bushels  on  3,804,000  acres,  Texas  127,- 
300,000  bushels  on  6,700,000  acres,  Kansas  116,- 
704,000  bushels  on  6,428,000  acres,  and  Kentucky 
101,472,000  bushels  on  3,624,000  acres.  The 
highest  average  acre  yields  reported  were  30 
bushels  for  Ohio,  40  bushels  for  New  York,  and 
44  bushels  for  Pennsylvania.  The  percentage  of 
old  com  in  farmers'  hands  Nov.  1,  1914,  was 
less  than  usual,  being  only  2%  per  cent  of  the 
preceding  year's  crop,  or  about  62,000,000  bush- 
els, while  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1013  it 
was  more  than  twice  that  quantity. 

COBNELXt  tlNIVBBSITT.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  founded  in 
1865.  Hie  enrollment  in  all  departments  in  the 
autumn  of  1014  was  6496,  divided  as  follows: 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1636;  College  of 
Agriculture,  1020;  College  of  Architecture,  101; 
College  of  Civil  Engineering,  623;  College  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  1110;  College  of  Law, 
344;  College  of  Veterinary  Science,  168;  College 
of  Medicine,  130;  Graduate  School,  150.  The 
faculty  numbered  about  760.  During  the  year 
1013-14  three  members  of  the  faculty  died;  these 
were  Prof.  Lucien  Augustus  Wait,  Sept.  6,  1013; 
Prof.  John  Robert  Sitlington  Sterrett,  June  15, 
1014;  and  Prof.  Ralph  Charles  Henry  Catterall, 
Aug.  3,  1014.  Two  professors  retired  under  the 
age  rule;  these  were  John  Henry  Comstock  of 
the  departmoit  of  entomology,  and  Charles  De- 


Oarmo,  head  of  the  department  of  education. 
Prof.  James  Edwin  Creighton  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  a  term  of  three 
years  to  succeed  Prof.  Ernest  Merritt,  retired, 
and  Dr.  Beverly  Thomas  Galloway,  formerly  As- 
.  sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  was  appointed  director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station.  The  Jacob  H.  Schiff  lectureship  in  Ger- 
man Culture  was  occupied  in  1913-14  by  Prof. 
Ernst  Elster  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  and 
Dr.  Artur  Weese,  professor  of  the  history  of 
art  in  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  this  foundation  for  1014- 
15.  He  will  lecture  on  German  art.  The  Gold- 
win  Smith  lectureship  for  1914-15  was  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Roecoe  Pound,  Carter 
professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  who  will  lecture  on  "Mod- 
em Justice"  with  special  relation  to  the  social 
and  industrial  questions  of  the  present  day. 
The  chief  financial  event  in  the  history  of  the 
university  for  the  year  1013-14  was  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Medical  College  in  New  York  City. 
Securities  of  the  value  of  $4,350,000  and  produc- 
ing an  income  of  somewhat  over  $200,000  were 
handed  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  university  by 
a  donor  whose  name  is  withheld.  The  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  university  amounted  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1013-14  to  $13,073,542.  The  library 
contains  about  440,000  voliunes.  The  president 
is  Jacob  Gould  Schurman. 

COBFOSATIONS.  See  Tbusts,  and  Taxa- 
tion. 

COBFOBATION  TAX.     See  Taxatioit. 

COSVA  BICA.  A  Central  American  repub- 
lic between  Nicaragua  and  Panama.  The  capi- 
tal is  San  Jos«. 

Abea,  Population,  etc.  The  area  of  the  re- 
public has  been  estimated  at  48,410  square  kilo- 
meters (18,691  square  miles).  The  boundary 
dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  was 
submitted,  under  a  convention  of  March  17,  1010, 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  The  decision  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, announced  Sept.  12,  1014,  was  favorable  to 
Costa  Rica;  so  that,  if  the  boundary  described 
by  the  arbitration  becomes  established  in  fact, 
the  area  of  Coata  Rica  will  exceed  the  figure 
given  above.  (See  Panama.)  The  population 
at  the  end  of  1911  was  estimated  at  388,266; 
1912,  399,424;  1013,  410,081.  The  recorded 
births  and  deaths  in  1911  were  16,839  and  0483, 
respectively;  in  1912,  17,125  and  9378;  in  1913, 
17,746  and  9382.  The  excess  of  recorded  immi- 
grants over  recorded  emigrants  in  1912  was 
1360;  in  1013,  2328.  The  population  of  San 
Jos£  at  the  end  of  1013  was  stated  at  33,900; 
Alajuela,  6260;  Cartago,  7000;  Heredia,  8000; 
Lim6n,  7000 ;  Puntarenas,  4850.  The  white  pop- 
ulation dwells  largely  in  these  towns.  In  1012, 
there  were  402  public  elementary  schools,  with 
1101  teachers,  an  enrollment  of  31,407  pupils, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  27,680.  In  1014 
the  public  schools  were  reported  to  number  414, 
of  which  30  were  for  boys,  30  for  girls,  and  354 
for  both  sexes.  There  are  a  few  secondary 
schools. 

Pboduction  and  Commbbce.  The  principal 
crops  are  bananas  and  coffee,  but  of  considerable 
importance  also  are  corn,  sugar,  beans,  pota- 
toes, rice,  and  cacao.  There  were  about  11,171,- 
000  coffee  trees  in  Costa  Rica  in  1013;  tite  area 
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under  bananas  was  96,400  acrea.  Cattle  raising  233,000;  posts  and  telegrapIiB,  355,000;  stamps 
is  Important.  Gold  and  silver  are  mined.  and  sealed  paper,  140,000.  Principal  estimated 
Total  imports  and  exports  in  1913  were  re-  disbursements  for  1915:  finance,  3,130,112  co- 
ported  at  18,677,663  and  22,196,921  colones,  re-  lones;  public  instruction,  1,546,718;  fomento, 
spectiTely,  as  compared  with  21,675,928  and  21,-  1,477,747;  war,  1,441,469;  justice,  387,236.  The 
427,966  in  1912,  19,079,917  and  19,191,808  in  foreign  debt  at  the  end  of  1912  amounted  to 
1911,  and  16,984,378  and  18,009,385  in  I9I0  £1,617,200,  and  35,000,000  francs, 
(the  value  of  the  colon  in  United  States  money  Government.  The  executive  authority  is 
l)eing  46.6  cents).  The  principal  imports  are  vested  in  a  president  who  is  elected  by  indirect 
cott^  g;ooda,  structural  iron  and  steel  and  rail-  vote  for  four  years  and  is  ineligible  for  the  fol- 
way  material,  coal,  flour,  and  lard.  Bananas  lowing  term.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon 
and  coffee  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  exports.  The  a  congress  consisting  of  a  single  chamber  of  43 
number  of  bunches  exported  has  been  as  follows:  deputies,  also  elected  indirectly.  The  president 
In  1900,  9,365,690;  in  1910,  9,097,285;  in  1911,  for  the  term  ending  May  8,  1914,  was  Ricardo 
9,309,686;  in  1912,  10,647,702;  in  1913,  11,170,-  JimSnez.  In  the  presidential  election  of  Decem- 
812.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  bananas  go  ber,  1913,  no  candidate  won  a  majority  in  the 
to  the  United  States,  to  which  in  1913  were  sent  electoral  college.  Under  the  constitution  the 
from  Costa  Rica  8,354,722  bunches,  while  to  the  task  of  selecting  a  chief  executive  devolved  upon 
United  Kingdom  were  sent  2,713,111  bunches,  the  congress.  The  candidates  having  the  highest 
The  coffee  export  during  crop  years  ended  Sep-  number  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college  were 
tember  30  is  reported  as  follows,  in  metric  tons:  Carlos  Durfln  and  M&ximo  Fernandez,  but  these 
In  1009,  12,030;  in  1910,  14,397;  in  1911,  12,641;  men  withdrew  from  the  contest  and  on  May  1 
in  1912,  12,238;  in  1913,  13,019.  Of  the  1913  the  congress  elected  Alfredo  Gonzftlez,  who  was 
export,  82  per  cent  was  consigned  to  the  United  inaugurated  May  8,  1914. 

Kingdom,  8  per  cent  to  Germany,  6  per  cent  to  Histobt.  Alfredo  GonzAlez,  a  lawyer  and  ag- 
the  United  States,  and  3  per  cent  to  France,  riculturist  from  the  Province  of  Heredia,  who 
The  value  of  the  banana  and  coffee  exports,  re-  had  been  vice-president  of  Congress  under  Pres- 
gpectively,  were:  9,365,690  and  5,677,146  colones  ident  Jimteez,  was  elected  President  of  the  Re- 
in 1909;  in  1910,  9,097,286  and  6,916,181;  in  public  and  inaugurated  on  May  8.  He  an- 
1911,  9,309,586  and  6,109,542;  in  1912,  10,647,-  nounced  that  his  policy  would  be  to  promote 
702  and  7,623,561;  in  1913,  11,170,812  and  7,-  education,  to  foster  agriculture,  and  to  improve 
752,750.  The  export  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  the  financial  situation  of  the  coimtry.  ae  se- 
in  1911  amounted  to  2,517,372  colones;  in  1912,  lected  the  following  cabinet:  Foreign  affairs,  Sr. 
1,625,117;  in  1913,  1,827,553.  Export  of  cabinet  Don  Manuel  C.  Quesada;  interior,  Juan  Rafael 
woods:  in  1911,  193,732;  in  1912,  265,483;  in  Arias;  finance  and  commerce,  Mariano  G. 
1913,  304,003.  The  share  per  cent  of  the  trade  Carazo;  fomento  and  public  works,  Alberto 
by  countries  is  as  follows:  Echandi;  war,  Federico  A.  Tinoco;  education, 
^_^^-^_— ^-^^^^^^^— ^— — .^— — ^^— ^^^  Luis  Felipe  GonzAlez.  See  also  Intebnationai. 
Imporu  Sxporu  Akbitration  AND  PEACE,  Bryan-Wilaon  Trea- 
l»l»  x»iS  l»t»  l»lt  ties. 
United    States    60.46     61.44         40.80     60.77  COST    OF   LIVTKO.      See    FoOD   AND   NTJTU- 

gSSJ°i:i^<ii-:::;::}IIJ  Hit    4fS$  ,t^  ^"^aJ^^J'^Z^-    .. 

FrsBca    4.88      4.46  1.80        .98         COTTON.     The    cotton    crop    of    the   United 

Centrml  Ameries  8.82      4.08  .48        .88  States  for   1914  was  the  largest  ever  produced. 

^"1**   Amwlca   1.48      8.60  .70        .68  Fr^n,  ^  planted  area  of  36,960,000  acres,  about 

""^    ""      "•"  •*'        -'^  1.3  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1913,  the  United 

Most  of  the  trade  passes  through  the  port  of  States  Department  of  Awieulture  on  Dm.   m, 

Um6n.     In    1912,    the    reported    entrances    at  }^}*>    f  J'"***^    the    production    of    15,966,000 

Limfin  were  638  vessels,  of   1,129,608  tons;   at  bales  of  500  pounds  each.     With  the  linters  esti- 

Puntarenas,  87  vessels,  of  178,904  tons.  f^.^ed  on  the  usual  basis,  the  total  crop,  it  was 

C0HMTJNICATI0N8.    The  total   length  of  rail-  Relieved,  would  be  16,616,000  bales.     The  United 

wav  in   operation  in   1911   was  687  kilometers  S***^  ?","*"„•'(  *''*  ^*°.'"'  °^,^^-  13,  1914, 

(431  miles).     Some  subsequent  extensions  have  reported    13,977,189    running    bales    as   already 

been  made  into  the  banana  lands.    Daily  pas-  g"»ned.    This  report  included  42,796  round  bales, 

senger   trains  each  way   are   run   between   San  each  of  which  is  counted  as  half  a  bale,  and  71,- 

Jos«  and  Limfin,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  San  488  bales  of  Sea  Island  cotton.     The  Sea  Island 

Jose  and  Puntarenas,  on  the  Pacific.    Telegraphs  ™"°"J*»8  produced  as  follows:     Florida,  30,- 

in  1912:   134  offices,  with  2447  km.  of  wire;   a  °^°'    ^^'^l*'    37,385;    South    Carolina,    3517 

radiotelegraph  station  is  in  operation  at  Lim6n;  '^f}^-     On  Nov.  21,  1914,  the  International  In- 

post  offices   204  stitute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  estimated   the 

Firancb!    The    standard    of    value    is    gold,  cotton  crops  of  the  United  States  at  16,340,000 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  colon,  par  value  46.536  »°d  of  India  at  4,178,000  bales.    No  estimates 

cents.     Revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  years  "^^e  available  regarding  the  Egyptian  crop,  but 

and  the  estimates  for  1916  are  shown  below:  '*  ***  reported  as  slightly  below  normal. 

The  crop  of  the  United  States  for   1913,  the 

191J  itll        i»ii  IBIS  estimated   crop   for    1914,   and   the   amount  re- 

BcTenne  11,471,967     9,707,269     9,060,672    9,663,000  ported  ginned  on  Dec.  13,  1914,  exclusive  of  lin- 

Eipend.      8,858,572     9,801,966     9,810,719     9,661.089  ters,    by    States    were: 

The  budget  for   1914  placed  the  revenue  at  B<par(«a 

9,200,000  colones,  and  the  expenditure  at  9,013,-         _  „  Sitimattd  gtntud, 

custona,   5  600,000   colones;    liquors,   2,438,000;  unltad    8tat«.. 14.158.486      16.966.000      18.977.189 

Pacific  Railway,  772,000;   banana  export  duty,  auimubs 1,498,486        1,690,000        1,678,188 
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Reported 

EMmated 

ginntd. 

Statu 

Crop.  191 S 

crop,  1914 

Dee.  IS,  1914 

80J  a.  baUi  600  a.  ball!  Sunning  bidet 

Arkanus    

1,072,846 

1,040,000 

894,277 

Florida    

68,695 

76,000 

80,868 

0«orgia     

2,316,601 

2,650,000 

2,452,790 

Louiiiana     

448,821 

460,000 

415.583 

Uiuissippi    

1,810,748 

1,275,000 

1,086,002 

North    Carolina. 

782,545 

950,000 

766,678 

Oklahoma 

840,887 

1,250,000 

1,068,898 

South    Carolina. 

1,877,814 

1,600,000 

1,328,896 

Tenneueo      .... 

879,471 

865,000 

819,848 

TexM    

8,944,970 

4,560.000 

8,875,144 

All    other    States 

128,108 

151,000 

116,583 

Of  the  States  listed  as  "all  others,"  Missouri 
produced  in  1913,  67,105  and  Virginia  23,490 
bales.  For  1914  these  States  were  estimated  to 
produce  76,000  and  24,000  bales  respectively. 
California,  which  includes  the  crop  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, was  estimated  to  produce  37,000  bales, 
and  Arizona,  Xew  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Ken- 
tucky were  expected  to  add  15,000  bales  as  their 
contribution  to  the  crop.  In  spite  of  the  huge 
crop  of  cotton,  its  value  was  estimated  on  Dec. 
10,  1914,  at  only  $519,612,000,  a  very  marked 
falling  off  from  the  record  crop  of  1013.  The 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  crop  was  largely 
due  to  the  war  in  Europe  lessening  the  demand 
for  cotton.  To  obviate  this  condition,  which  is 
world  wide,  various  measures  have  been  under- 
taken by  governments,  financial  agencies,  etc. 
In  the  United  States  a  fund  of  $135,000,000 
was  contributed  by  banks  of  the  country  to 
help  carry  the  crop  until  conditions  again  be- 
come normal.  A  bill  for  permissive  bonded 
warehousing  has  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  is  now  ( January  1 )  in  conference 
committee.  The  Cotton  Futures  Act,  by  which 
standards,  forms  of  contracts,  deliveries,  etc., 
are  established,  was  passed  by  Congress  and  be- 
came a  law  Aug.  18,  1914. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1913, 
as  finally  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, was  14,156,486  gross  bales  of  500  pounds 
each.  In  addition  there  were  obtained  638,881 
bales  of  linters  and  6,305,000  tons  of  seed,  of 
which  4,767,802  tons  were  crushed  for  oil.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  for 

1913  was  $1,043,760,000.  The  production  of 
Sea  Island  cotton  does  not  appear  to  keep  pace 
with  that  of  upland  cotton;  indeed  it  seems  the 
crop  for  1914  may  not  equal  that  of  1913.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  increased  production  of 
long  staple  uplsind  cottons  of  excellent  quality. 
The  West  Indian  production  of  cotton,  most  of 
which  is  of  Sea  Island  type,  does  not  appear 
to  be  increasing,  and  the  situation  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1914  was  said  to  be  extremely  critical. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1914  to  restore  the 
growing  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  Bahamas, 
but  the  effort  was  not  highly  successful.  The 
experiment  of  growing  Egyptian  types  of  cot- 
ton in  Arizona  has  been  so  successful  that  in 

1914  about  9000  acres  were  planted  to  that 
crop.  Two  or  three  locally  produced  strains  of 
Egyptian  cotton  have  been  developed  that  are 
said  to  be  very  proniising  in  yield  and  in  char- 
acter of  lint,  in  California,  especially  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  the  growing  of  cotton  is  being 
rapidly  extended,  Durango,  a  long  staple  up- 
land variety,  being  the  Icind  most  planted. 

The  world's  production  of  commercial  cot- 
ton in  1913,  according  to  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Bulletin  125,  was  22,225,000  bales,  an  increase 
of  about  1,250,000  bales  over  that  of  1912.    The 
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contributions  of  the  leading  countries  to  the 
mill  supply  for  1912  and  1913  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

191S  1911 

Country                              600  lb.  balee  600  lb.  bate* 

Total      22,226,000  20,976,000 

United   States    13,646,000  18,118,000 

India     3,801,000  8,828,000 

Egypt    1,470,000  1,402,000 

China    1,200,000  1,074.000 

Rnasia     1,004,000  917,000 

Braiil      420,000  816,000 

Mexico    160,000  140,000 

Peru      110,000  110,000 

Persia     140,000  187,000 

Turkey    180.000  115,000 

All  other  eountriea   285,000  236,000 

The  world's  consumption  of  cotton  for  the 
year  ended  Aug.  31,  1914,  was  21,223,000  bales, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  60.9;  India, 
17.1,  and  Egypt,  6.6  per  cent.  It  is  estimated 
there  were  140,397,000  active  spindles  in  1014 
working  up  this  cotton  crop,  32,107,000  of 
which  were  in  the  United  States.  These  were 
divided  as  follows:  Cotton-growing  States  12,- 
711,000,  and  other  States  19,472,000.  The  cot- 
ton exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1914,  were  8,654,958  bales,  and 
the  imports  were  280,200  bales,  of  which  Egypt 
contributed  137,356;  China,  21,926;  Peru,  12,- 
629;  India,  8186;  and  Mexico,  90,318  bales. 
Re-exports  amounting  to  14,644  bales  were 
made,  leaving  the  net  imports  265,646  bales. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1914 
was  the  largest  ever  produced.  From  a  planted 
area  of  36,960,000  acres,  about  1.3  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  1913,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  Dec.  10,  1914,  estimated 
the  production  of  15,966,000  bales  of  500  pounds 
each.  With  the  linters  estimated  on  the  usual 
basis,  the  total  crop,  it  was  believed,  would  be 
16,616,000  bales.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reported  on  Jan.  9,  1015,  14,447,623 
running  bales  as  ginned  to  January  I.  This 
report  included  44,816  round  bales,  each  of 
which  is  counted  as  half  a  bale,  and  76,886 
bales  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  The  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton was  produced  as  follows:  Florida,  32,320; 
Georgia,  40,007;  and  South  Carolina,  4553 
bales.  On  Nov.  21,  1014,  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  at  Rome  estimated  the 
cotton  crops  of  the  United  States  at  15,340,000, 
and  of  India  at  4,178,000  bales.  No  estimates 
were  available  regarding  the  Egyptian  crop, 
but  it  was  reported  as  slightly  below  nor- 
mal. 

The  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1913,  the 
estimated  crop  for  1914,  and  the  amount  re- 
ported ginned  to  Jan.  1,  1015,  exclusive  of  lin- 
ters, by  States  were: 


Reported 

Ettimatei 

ginned 

Staler 

Critp,  ISIS 

rrop,  1914  . 

tan.  1,1916 

SCO  lb.  bain  too  lb.  balee  Kunntngbo/ra 

United    States    . 

..14,156.486 

15,966,000 

14,447,823 

Alabama     

.  .    1,495,485 

1,690,000 

1,639.198 

Arkansas     

..    1.072,846 

1,040,000 

914.116 

Florida    

58,696 

75.000 

85,726 

Georgia     

.  .    2,316,601 

2,650,000 

2,647,747 

Liouisiana      . . . . 

448.821 

460,000 

427,509 

Mississippi    .  . . . 
North  Carolina 

.  .    1.810.743 

1.275,000 

1,115,817 

. .       792,545 

950,000 

815,116 

Oklahoma     

. .       840,887 

1,250,000 

1,096,196 

South  Carolina 

.  .    1,377,814 

1,500.000 

1,390,326 

Tennessee     . . . . 

379,471 

365,000 

880.811 

Texas    

..    8,944,970 

4,660,000 

8,959,299 

All  other  States 

123,108 

151,000 

126.754 
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The  production  of  India  was  estimated  at 
about  460,000  bales  greater  than  in  1013.  In 
Egypt  the  area  planted  was  nearly  two  per  cent 
greater,  but  on  account  of  insect  ravages  no  in- 
crease in  the  total  crop  was  anticipated.  Ex- 
periments in  Egypt  have  shown  that  a  consider- 
able area  in  the  Delta  can  be  reclaimed  for  cotton 
culture,  but  Schanz  claims  the  crop  can  not  ex- 
ceed 2,300,000  bales  with  the  present  water 
supply,  even  with  an  average  production  of  430 
pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  An  attempt  has  been 
begun  to  secure  the  growing  of  better  and  more 
uniform  cotton  by  the  selling  at  low  prices  of 
cotton  seed  of  known  purity.  The  exports 
from  Egypt  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1014, 
were  070,263  bales  of  750  poimds  each. 
Through  the  International  Federation  of  Mas- 
ter Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers,  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  improve  cotton  culture 
in  India.  A  model  plantation  is  to  be  estab- 
lished and  selected  seed  will  be  sold  to  planters. 
The  report  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  As- 
sociation shows  the  production  in  new  British 
fields  in  1013  as  follows:  West  Africa,  16,300 
bales  of  400  pounds  each;  East  Africa,  34,600; 
Sudan,  20,000;  West  Indies,  7000;  and  all 
others  1000  bales,  or  a  total  of  78,800  bales. 
The  quality  of  the  West  Indian  cotton  is  said 
to  be  highly  satisfactory.  In  Lagos  a  consid- 
erably larger  crop  was  produced  tiian  in  1012. 
The  results  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  are  said 
to  be  disappointing.  In  Nigeria  local  demands 
have  reducra  the  amount  of  cotton  for  export. 
The  Uganda  cotton  is  said  to  grade  with  the 
better  qualities  of  Texas  cotton.  The  results  in 
Nyasaland  have  been  distinctly  disappointing 
both  in  production  and  quality.  The  associa- 
tion has  withdrawn  from  Rhodesia,  and  unsat- 
isfactory results  are  generally  reported  for  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  About  9600  bales  of 
500  pound's  each  were  exported  from  German 
East  Africa  during  1913,  and  American  upland 
varieties  are  said  to  be  giving  better  results 
than  Egyptian  or  local  cottons.  In  Russia  the 
area  planted  to  cotton  in  1014  was  1,079,000 
acres,  an  increase  of  about  five  per  cent  over 
that  of  1913,  when  1,004,000  bales  were  pro- 
duced. An  attempt  is  being  made  through  the 
Banco  Agricola  to  foster  the  growing  of  cotton 
in  Paraguay.  An  unexpected  pest  of  cotton 
was  reported  in  St.  Kitts,  where  the  Australian 
cockroach  {Periplaneta  auatralasia)  destroyed 
several  plantings. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  various  experiment  stations  in  the  cot- 
ton growing  States  are  continuing  their  work 
in  improving  cotton  culture  by  breeding,  better 
use  of  fertilizers,  methods  of  culture,  etc. 
Much  of  the  effort  is  being  directed  to  securing 
earlier  production  and  thus  circumventing  the 
cotton  boll  weevil.  This  pest,  according  to  the 
survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  made  a 
very  small  advance  in  its  northern  and  eastern 
spread  in  1014.  It  has  apparently  just  reached 
the  State  line  between  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see on  the  north  and  the  extreme  southwestern 
border  of  Georgia  on  the  east.  All  of  Alabama 
seems  to  be  infested  west  of  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  northwestern  to  the  southeastern  cor- 
ners of  the  State.  In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the 
advance  for  1914  was  very  small.  The  Depart- 
ment's work  with  cotton  in  Arizona  and  Cal- 
ifornia has  been  already  referred  to.  Experi- 
ments  in   progress   indicate   the   possibility   of 


developing  a  cotton  industry  in  the  southwest 
beyond  the  supposed  limits  of  the  boll  weevil. 
Later  thinning  and  single  stalk  culture  as  aids 
to  combating  the  boll  weevil  are  giving  prom- 
ising results.  Congress  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  tests  as  to  waste,  ten- 
sile strength,  and  bleaching  qualities  of  the 
various  grades  of  cotton  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  comparisons  of  western  and  At- 
lantic States  upland  cotton  show  but  one  or  two 
per  cent  variation  in  waste  in  all  the  samples 
tested.  Spinning  tests  have  been  made  of  a 
number  of  long  staple  upland  cottons  which 
show  that  careful  breeders  in  the  Carolinas  have 
produced  cotton  almost  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  long  staple  upland  cotton  of  the  Delta 
region  of  Mississippi.  The  Department  is  also 
investigating  the  relation  between  cotton  buy- 
ing and  cotton  growing,  and  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  greater  discrimination  in  buying 
will  encourage  the  production  of  better  grades, 
greater  purity,  and  more  imiformity  of  staple. 
An  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
based  on  the  crops  of  1009  and  1910,  shows  the 
cost  of  producing  the  cotton  lint  in  the  United 
States  for  those  years  was  8.3  cents  per  pound, 
the  value  of  the  by-products  not  being  consid- 
ered. See  Banks  and  Banking,  Banking  Co- 
operation. 

COTJXT  COMAKDO  COLLECTION.  See 
Painting  and  Sculpture. 

COTJST  TENNIS.    See  Raoottkis. 

COWS.     See  Daibtino;  Stook  Raising. 

CSADOCK,  Sir  Chbistopheb,  R.  N.  See 
Naval  Proobess  ;  and  Wab  of  the  Nations. 

CBrEDIT,  AoBicXTLTURAi..  See  Aobioultdbai. 
Credit. 

CREDIT  BANKS.    See  Aobiccltubal  Cbedit. 

CBETE  (CANBIA).  A  Mediterranean  island 
south  of  Greece,  constituting  from  1898  until 
May  31,  1913,  an  autonomous  state  subject  to 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.  The  island  has  an 
area  of  3327  square  miles  and  a  population,  in 
1911,  of  344,001.  The  population  in  1000,  ex- 
clusive of  6113  foreigners,  was  310,185,  of 
whom  269,848  were  Christian  and  33,496  Mo- 
hammedan. In  20  years  the  Greek  element  has 
increased  by  over  62,000,  and  the  Mohammedan 
decreased  by  nearly  40,000.  The  capital  is 
Canea,   with   25,18.5    inhabitants. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  and  the 
leading  product  olive  oil,  which  in  part  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  average  an- 
nual oil  production  is  about  23,000  tons;  soap 
about  3,165,000  kilos,  valued  at  about  17,600,- 
000  drachmas. 

The  annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece  was  de- 
clared on  the  eve  of  tlie  Balkan  War  by  the 
Greek  premier  Venezelos  in  1912;  in  virtue  of 
article  four  of  the  treaty  of  London,  May  31, 

1913,  Turkey  ceded  Crete  to  the  allied  Balkan 
states.  The  union  of  the  island  with  Greece 
was  formally  recognized  by  the  other  states  by 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest  Aug.  10,  1913,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  great  powers.  The  governor- 
general  in  1914  was  Loiikas  Roufos  Kanakaris, 
appointed  Oct.   12,   1913. 

CBICKET.  The  international  match  between 
the   United    States   and   Canada,   scheduled   for 

1914,  was  postponed  because  of  the  European 
war.  Two  teams  of  American  cricketers,  how- 
ever, made  tours  in  England.  Haverford  Col- 
lege engaged  in  16  games  with  the  English 
players,  winning  four,  losing  10  and  drawing 
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two.  The  teams  defeated  by  Hsverford  were 
Eton,  Forest  Hill,  Uppingham  and  Rossall. 
The  Merion  Club  of  Philadelphia  played  nine 
games  in  England,  winning  foul',  losing  two, 
and  drawing  three.  The  teams  that  bowed  to 
the  Philadelphians  were  Reigate  Priory,  Black- 
heath,  Eastbourne,  and  Mitcham. 

The  American  intercollegiate  championship 
was  won  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Oxford  defeated  Cambridge  at  Lords  by  194 
runs.  Eton  was  victorious  over  Harrow  by 
four  wickets. 

CRIDIiEB,  Thoicas  Wilbub.  An  American 
public  official,  died  Feb.  23,  1914.  He  was 
bom  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  in  1850.  After 
studying  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
in  1875  entered  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  as  a  clerk.  In  1897  he  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  third  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  held  this  office  until  Theodore 
Roosevelt  became  President.  In  1900  he  was 
special  oonunissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
He  traveled  in  the  interests  of  the  Department 
of  State  for  several  years  preceding  1904. 

CSI3CE.     See  Penoloot. 

CBIUIlTOLOaY.     See  Pknoloqt. 

CBITICISM.  See  French  Litxratubx;  Geb- 
HAN    Ljtebatttiie;    and    LiTEBArnsE,    Enoubh 

AND  AmEBICAN. 

CSOATIA.    See  AuBTBiA-HunQAXT. 

CBOCKES  ULKD  (D.  B.  KACKILLAN) 
EXPEDITION.     See  Polab  Research,  Arctic. 

CBOCKETT,  Sauuxl  Rttthebfobd.  A  Scot- 
tish novelist,  died  April  20,  1914.  He  was  bom 
at  Little  Duchrae,  Galloway,  in  1860,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Heidelberg.  At  19  years  of  age  he  attempted 
journalism  in  London.  This  was  not  success- 
ful, and  he  entered  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. In  1887  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  at  Penicuik.  The  publication  of 
The  Stiekit  Miniater  in  1893  at  once  brought 
him  reputation  as  a  writer  in  the  Scotch  tongue. 
This  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  over 
60  volumes,  the  best-known  of  which  are:  The 
Raiders  (1894);  Joan  of  the  Stcord  Hand 
(1900) ;  The  Dark  o'  the  Moon  ( 1902) ;  Red  Cap 
Tales  (1904);  Me  and  Myn  (1907);  and  Prin- 
oeai  Penniless  (1908).  His  last  book  was  The 
Moss  Troopers,  published  in  1912. 

CHOP  KEFOBT.  See  Aobioultube,  and  un- 
der name  of  crop,  as  Cobn,  Rye,  etc. 

CKOSBT,  John  Schuyleb.  An  American 
soldier  and  public  official,  died  Aug.  8,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1839,  and 
graduated  from  New  York  University  in  1855. 
He  served  through  the  Civil  War  and  was  sev- 
eral times  promoted  for  bravery.  After  its  close 
be  served  as  adjutant  to  Generals  Sheridan  and 
Custer  in  various  Indian  campaigns.  In  1870  he 
acted  as  aid  to  General  Sheridan,  then  Lieuten- 
ant-General.  From  1876  to  1882  he  was  Amer- 
ican Consul  at  Florence,  Italy,  and  was  governor 
of  Montana  Territory  from  1882  to  1884.  He 
served  as  first  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
under  President  Cleveland  from  1884  to  1886. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  patriotic  societies. 

CSOSS,  RiOHABD  AssHETON,  first  Viscount. 
An  English  statesman,  died  Jan.  8,  1914.  He 
was  bom  at  Red  Scar,  in  1823,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
receiving  his  degree  at  the  latter  in  1846.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  and  for  some  years  went 
the  Northern  Circuit.    In  1857  he  entered  Par- 


liament as  a  Conservative,  and  retained  bis  seat 
until  1862,  when  he  retired.  Six  years  later  he 
was  returned,  after  a  famous  struggle,  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  an  opponent,  as  one  of  the 
two  Conservative  members  for  South-West  Lan- 
cashire. In  1874  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  in  Disraeli  s  Cabinet. 
Through  his  efforts  several  important  measures 
were  passed  in  Parliament,  the  chief  of  these 
being  the  Prisons  Bill,  which  transferred  a  very 
important  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  from 
local  authorities  to  the  Imperial  Government. 
When  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  resigned 
at  the  beginning  of  1880,  Mr.  Cross  was  made 
G.C.B.  He  had  been  returned  again  for  South- 
West  Lancashire,  and  took  a  leadinE  part  on 
the  side  of  the  opposition  during  the  second 
Gladstone  administration.  In  1885,  when  Lord 
Salisbury  came  into  office.  Cross  resumed  his 
former  position  at  the  Home  Office.  In  1886  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
in  the  same  year  went  to  the  House  of  Lords 
with  a  title  of  Viscount  Cross.  In  1895,  when 
Lord  Salisbury  for  the  third  time  became  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Cross  was  included  in  the  Cab- 
inet as  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  continued  to  hold 
this  office  until  1900,  when  he  ceased  to  be  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  He  was  a  strong  personal 
friend  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  among  the  most  trusted  of  her 
advisers  in  matters  of  business.  His  published 
writings  include:  Acts  Relating  to  the  Settle- 
ment and  Removal  of  the  Poor  (1853);  The 
General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
(1858). 

CBOSS  COUKTBY  BTrNNINa.  The  Senior 
Metropolitan  Cross  Country  Championship  Run 
for  the  second  year  in  succession  was  won  by 
Hannes  Kolehmainen  of  the  Irish-American 
A.  C,  his  time  being  36  minutes,  47  seconds. 
T.  Barden  of  the  Irish-American  A.  C.  finished 
second  and  A.  J.  Fogel  of  the  Irish-American 
A.  C,  third.  The  team  scores  were:  Irish- 
American  A.  C,  40;  Bronx  Church  House,  42; 
Mohawk  A.  C,  62;  Columbia  University,  121; 
Long  Island  A.  C,  135;  Yonkers  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
155;  Holy  Family  Lyceum,  164. 

In  the  American  intercollegiate  cross  cotm- 
try  run  held  at  New  Haven,  Cornell  for  the 
second  year  in  succession  was  the  victor.  D.  F. 
Potter,  Jr.,  of  Cornell,  was  the  individual  win- 
ner in  34  minutes  %  seconds.  D.  S.  Morrison 
of  Princeton  flnishra  second  in  34  minutes  6 
seconds,  and  L.  E.  Wenz  of  Colby  third  in  34 
minutes  9%  seconds.  The  scores  and  order,  at 
the  finish,  of  the  various  colleges  entered  were: 
Cornell,  35;  Harvard,  77;  Yale,  91;  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  113;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 114;  Princeton,  129;  Colby,  150;  Dart- 
mouth, 171;  Brown,  195;  Columbia,  214;  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  251. 

The  results  of  the  principal  amateur  Mara- 
thons in  1914  were:  Boston  A.  A.,  25  miles, 
won  by  James  Duffy  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  in 
2  hours,  25  minutes  1^  seconds;  Missouri  A.  C, 
25  miles,  won  by  Sidney  Hatch  of  the  Illinois 
A.  C.  in  2  hours,  59  minutes,  43  seconds;  modi- 
fied Marathon,  New  York,  12^  miles,  won  by 
Hannes  Kolehmainen  of  the  Irish-American 
A.  C.  in  1  hour,  9  minutes,  H  seconds;  London, 
won  by  Djebelia  of  France  in  2  hours,  40  min- 
utes, 50%  seconds;  Chicago,  10-mile  road  race, 
won  by  Sidney  Hatch  of  the  Illinois  A.  C. 

The  10-mile  A.  A.  A.  Championship  was  won 
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bj  Hannes  Kolehjnainen  of  the  Iriah-Americsn 
A.  C.  in  52  minutes,  47%  lecondi.  Edward 
Renz  of  the  Mohawk  A.  C.  captured  the  7-inile 
A.  A.  A.  Walk  Championship  in  64  minutes, 
13%  seconds. 

CBTTISEBS.    See  Battleships. 

CBTTSTACEA.    See  ZoSloqt. 

CBTSTALS.     Bee  Chemibtbt  and  Fbtbics. 

CTTBA.  A  West  Indian  island  republic.  The 
capital  is  Havana. 

Akea  and  Population.  The  estimated  area 
is  44,164  square  miles;  another  estimate  is  46,- 
881  square  miles.  The  republic  is  divided  into 
six  provinces — ^Pinar  del  Bio,  La  Habana,  Ma- 
tanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Camas^ey,  and  Oriente. 
The  population,  as  returned  by  the  census  of 
Sept.  30,  1907,  was  2,048,980;  as  estimated  in 
1913,  2,469,579.  Population  according  to  race 
in  1907:  native  whites,  1,224,639;  foreign 
whites,  203,637;  colored,  620,804  (of  whom, 
274,272  negroes,  334,695  mulattoes,  and  11,837 
Chinese).  Marriages  in  1911,  12,846;  births,  74,- 
286;  deaths,  33,194.  Immigration  in  1911,  38,- 
953;  in  1912,  38,296,  of  whom  30,660  Spaniards, 
2884  Korth  Americans,  1269  Jamaicans.  Emi- 
gration in  1911,  79,482;  in  1912,  62,318;  trav- 
elers arrived  in  1911,  80,923;  in  1912,  79,482; 
travelers  departed  in  1911,  80,921;  in  1912,  62,- 
318.  The  larger  cities,  with  population  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1907:  Havana,  297,159; 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  45,470;  Matanzas,  36,009; 
Cienfuegos,  26,616;  CArdenas,  24,280;  Sancti- 
Spfritus,  and  Santa  Clara,  about  17,000  each; 
Manzanillo,    16,000;    Gtiant&namo,    15,000. 

PBODUcmoN  AND  CoMUEROB.  The  staple 
crops  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  Corn  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  important  products.  Large  quan- 
tities of  fruits  are  raised,  notably,  bananas, 
pineapples,  oranges,  and  coccmuts.  The  sugar 
crop  for  1914  was  estimated  at  17,367,200  sadcs, 
or  2,470,600  tons.  Stock  raising  is  an  impor- 
tant industry.  There  are  large  mineral  re- 
aources,  especially  in  Oriente,  including  iron, 
copper,  manganese,  lead,  zinc,  gold,  and  salt. 

Imports  and  exports  in  1913  were  valued  at 
(143,758,736  and  $164,823,059  respectively,  as 
compared  with  $125,902,241,  and  $172,978,438 
in  1912,  and  $113,266,907,  and  $123,136,370  in 
1911.  The  leading  imports  include  breadstoffs, 
meats,  cotton  gomls,  iron  and  steel,  and  ma- 
chinery. Chief  exports  in  1911  and  1912  respec- 
tively: sugar,  $86,169,000,  and  $102,034,000; 
tobacco,  $20,988,000,  and  $30,457,000;  iron  ore, 
13,874,000,  and  $3,910,000;  woods,  $2,110,000, 
and  $2,264,000;  fruits,  $1,836,000,  and  $1,810,- 
000.    Trade  by  countries,  thousands  of  dollars: 
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United   SUtas    ..   66,416  75,817 

Otbw    Amcrim..   10,261  10,624 

U.  Kingdom    ...   15,898  16,072 

Spain    9,775  10,080 

Otrmsny     8,481  9,874 

Frsnee    7,706  7,328 

TCiUl,  tndndlnc 

others    138,202  140,065 

Spede  *  bullion.     2,700  8,695 

Totel     126,902  148,759 


Sxparti 


1919 

1919 

145,186 

5,280 

11,466 

659 

6,199 

2,676 

181.270 

5,580 

18,427 

657 

4,708 

1,685 

164,809 

514 

172,978 

164.828 

There  were  entered  at  the  ports  in  1913,  1903 
vessels,  of  which  I72d  steam.     Merchant  marine 


in  1911,  41  steamers,  of  32,316  tons,  and  121 
sail,  of  11,964  tons. 

CoMHTTNiCATlONS.  In  1013  the  length  of 
railway  in  operation  was  3806  kilometers  (2365 
miles).  Telegraphs  in  1912:  215  offices,  with 
8151  kilometers  of  line,  and  9952  kilometers  of 
wire.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  radio- 
te^graph    stations.     Post   offices   in    1912,   674. 

The  principal  railway  systems  in  Cuba  in 
which  British  and  American  capital  were 
largely  invested  were  the  following:  The  United 
Havana,  680  miles,  the  Cuban  Central,  341 
miles,  and  the  Western  Havana,  147  miles. 
These  three  form  a  group  distinct  from  the 
Cuba  Bailroad  which  has  602  miles  of  track. 
In  the  year  1913  the  United  Oroup  showed  a 
decrease  in  both  gross  and  net  receipts,  while 
the  Cuba  Railroad  had  an  increase  in  receipts 
and  was  able  to  increase  its  dividends.  The 
principal  traffic  on  these  railways  is  sugar  and 
tobacco. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  1912-13,  the 
budget  showed  estimated  revenue  of  $37,940,000, 
and  estimated  expenditure  of  $33,974,147;  for 
the  fiscal  year  1914-15,  $41,828,580,  and  $40,- 
262,906.  The  latter  budget  showed  estimated 
customs  receipts  of  $29,100,000;  consular  dues, 
$670,000;  receipts  from  posts  and  telegraphs, 
$1,000,000;  direct  taxes,  $1,113,000;  excise,  $3,- 
600,000;  lottery,  $3,200,000;  other  receipU,  $3,- 
145,580.  The  larger  estimated  disbursements 
for  the  year  1014-16  were:  administration  (in- 
terior), $11,042,249;  public  instruction,  $5,196,- 
421;  public  works,  $5,101,666;  public  debt,  $4,- 
457,963;  sanitary  service,  $4,264,388;  depart- 
ment of  finance,  $3,280,318.  Public  debt 
(1910),  $62,083,100. 

Govebnment.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  president,  who,  with  a  vice-presi- 
dent, is  elected  by  indirect  vote  for  four  years. 
The  legislative  body  is  a  congress  of  two'  houses, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  consists  of  24  members  (four  from 
each  province),  elected  indirectly  for  eight 
years.  The  House  consists  of  83  members, 
elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years.  The  presi- 
dent is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  members. 
On  May  20,  1913,  Gen.  Job«  Miguel  GAmez  was 
succeeded  as  president  by  Gen.  Mario  Garcia 
Menocal  for  the  four-year  term.  Vice-president, 
Dr.  Enrique  Jos^  Varona. 

Hl8T(»T.  In  January  Dr.  Pablo  Desvemine 
y  Galdos  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  As 
the  result  of  a  reunion  in  the  Liberal  Party,  the 
Asbertiat  faction  of  dissident  Liberals  with- 
drew their  support  from  President  Menocal  and 
the  Conservative  administration  lost  control  of 
Congress.  The  Conservative  Speaker,  Sefior 
Lanuza,  resigned  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
Liberal  candidate,  Ibraham  Urquiaga,  who  was 
elected  to  the  Speakership  on  August  31.  In 
order  to  meet  the  financial  difficulties  caused  by 
the  war,  the  president  asked  Congress  in  Au- 
gust to  authorize  an  increase  of  $6,000,000  over 
the  $10,000,000  recently  borrowed  from  J.  P. 
Morgan  St,  Co.,  and  to  tax  the  salaries  of  gov- 
ernment employees,  to  tax  sugar  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  300  pounds,  and  to  float  a  loan  of 
$3,000,000  on  the  strength  of  the  new  sugar 
tax. 

An  Amnesty  Bill  for  the  benefit  of  "veterans 
of  the  independence"  charged  with  homicide  and 
other  offenses  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1914,  was  twice 
passed,  and  twice  held  up  by  the  United  States 
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government,  because  the  bill  would  have 
granted  amnesty  to  Gen.  Ernesto  Asbert,  and 
Congressman  Arias,  who  were  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Gen.  Armando  Biva,  chief  of  the  Ha- 
vana police.  Mr.  Bryan,  it  was  understood, 
held  to  the  opinion  that  allowing  "veterans" 
to  commit  murder  with  impunity  was  not  con- 
sistent with  Cuba's  obligation  to  "maintain  a 
government  adequate  to  the  protection  of  life 
and  property."  On  December  9,  however,  the 
Cuban  Senate  voted  an  Amnesty  Bill  which  in- 
cluded C^eneral  Asbert  but  not  Congressman 
Arias,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  United 
States  this  restricted  Amnesty  Bill  was  passed, 
since  the  burden  of  guilt  was  thought  to  rest 
more  heavily  upon  the  congressman  than  upon 
the  former  provincial  governor.  The  tribula- 
tions of  the  Havana  police  were  again  brought 
to  public  attention  when  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 4  a  body  of  soldiers  killed  three  police- 
men and  wounded  four  others.  Apparently  the 
bloodshed  was  the  result  of  a  plot,  which,  hap- 
pily, had  miscarried;  for  on  the  following  day 
06  soldiers  were  arrested  for  mutiny,  and  30 
odd  for  participation  in  the  attack  on  the  po- 
lice. The  elections  which  took  place  on  No- 
vember 1  were  so  scandalously  vitiated  by 
fraud,  that  an  annulment  of  the  result  was  con- 
fidently expected.  See  also  International  Abbi- 
TBATION  AND  Peiacb,  Bryan-WUson  Treaties. 

CTJBISU.     See  Paintino  and  Scuuetcbe. 

CULLOM,  Shelby  Moobe.  Former  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois,  died  Jan.  28,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Wayne  County,  Ky.,  in  1829, 
and  when  he  was  one  year  old  his  parents  emi- 
grated to  the  then  new  State  of  Illinois.  He 
acquired  a  moderately  complete  education  in  the 
common  schools.  As  a  young  man  he  worked 
on  the  farm,  taught  school,  and  studied  law. 
When  he  was  21  years  of  age  he  met  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  then  a  rising  lawyer  in  Spring- 
field. CuUom  wished  to  study  law  in  Lincoln's 
office,  but  the  latter  at  the  time  was  too  busy 
riding  circuit  to  take  a  student.  Instead  he 
found  the  young  man  a  good  position  where  he 
was  able  to  study  law,  and  encouraged  him  in 
other  ways.  When  CuUom  was  finally  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1856,  Lincoln  continued  to  assist 
him  and  he  was  soon  elected  city  attorney  of 
Springfield.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  politics  of  the  time  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  which  saw  the  birth 
of  the  Republican  party.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  and  served  in  that  body 
again  in  1860-1,  1872,  1873-4.  In  1861  and  in 
1873  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1860  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated AlHrabam  Lincoln.  From  that  time  until 
1912  he  was  the  most  distinguished  representa- 
tive from  Illinois  at  subsequent  Republican  na- 
tional conventions.  He  was  elected  to  the  Thir- 
ty-ninth Congress  in  1865  and  was  reelected  to 
successive  Congresses  up  to  and  including  the 
Forty-first  in  1871.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
with  George  S.  Boutwell  and  Charles  A.  Dana 
to  pass  upon  the  accounts  of  the  United  States 
quartermaster  and  commissary  officers.  In  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1872  he 
nominated  General  Grant  in  a  speech  containing 
about  80  words.  It  is  probable  that  the  demon- 
stration that  followed  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  any  subsequent  convention.  In  addition  to 
General  Grant,  Senator  Cullom  placed  two  other 


Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  nomination 
at  the  respective  conventions,  and  was  many 
times  under  serious  consideration  as.  a  nominee 
for  the  presidency  himself.  From  1876  to 
1883  he  was  Governor  of  Illinois,  but  resigned 
in  the  latter  year  to  become  United  States  Sen- 
ator. He  continued  to  serve  in  the  Senate  until 
March  3,  1913.  In  his  national  legislative  career 
Senator  Cullom  was  the  author  of  some  impor- 
tant laws.  He  secured  the  passage  of  the  first 
measure  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and 
was  a  chairman  of  a  committee  of  five  senators 
which  investigated  the  question  of  interstate 
commerce  throughout  the  country.  For  many 
years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committ^ 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Senator  Cullom  was  a 
candidate  for  reelection  in  1912  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  83  years  of  age.  He  was  de- 
feated in  the  primaries  by  Lawrence  W.  Sher- 
man. He  was  in  the  public  service  for  nearly  57 
years  and  his  career  was  interwoven  with  that 
period  of  United  States  history  beginning  five 
years  before  the  Civil  War  and  ending  on 
March  3,  1913,  when  he  retired  from  the  Sen- 
ate. In  personal  appearance  Senator  Cullom 
greatly  resembled  Lincoln  and  this  xvaa  the 
source  of  great  pride  in  him  throughout  his  life. 
During  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  on  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Throughout  his  entire  public  career 
no  breath  of  scandal  or  suspicion  ever  touched 
him  and  he  retired  from  public  life  poorer  finan- 
cially than  when  he  entered.  Several  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  published  an  interesting  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences  which  contained  much 
valuable  information  relating  to  the  history  of 
his  time. 

CXTMBESLA17D  PBESBTTEBIAK 
CHTTBCH.  In  1913,  as  a  result  of  the  litiga- 
tion between  this  denomination  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States,  the  former 
was  obliged  to  surrender  its  publishing  house 
in  Nashville.  It  saved  for  itself,  however,  its 
books,  plates,  and  periodicals.  Shortly  after 
this  action  the  members  of  the  denomination 
subscribed  $12,500  to  purchase  machinery  for 
a  new  publishing  plant.  A  sufficient  amount  of 
this  suoscription  was  promptly  paid  in  to  pur- 
chase a  plant  of  such  efficiency  as  to  enable  the 
church  to  publish  its  weekly  paper,  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian,  issued  from  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  also  its  Sunday  School  literature  of 
which  it  issued  more  than  200,000  pieces  an- 
nually. The  church  during  the  year  carried  on 
a  campaign  to  place  its  doctrinal  and  histor- 
ical books  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  Revivals 
were  also  carried  on  during  1914.  Tlie  total 
membership  of  the  denomination  is  estimated 
by  its  authorities  at  120,000. 

CTJBAQAO.  A  Netherlands  West  Indian  col- 
ony, composed  of  the  islands  of  Curacao  (212 
square  miles),  Bonaire  (Buen  Ayre),  Aruba, 
St.  Martin,  St.  Eustatius,  and  Saba;  total 
area,  436  square  miles,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion Dec.  31,  1910,  of  54,469;  Dec.  31,  1012, 
55,163.  Export  of  phosphate  in  1911,  3028 
cubic  meters  from  Curacao,  and  27,658  cubic 
meters  from  Aruba.  Export  of  raw  gold,  from 
Aruba,  70,697  kilos,  valued  at  113,116  florins. 
Total  imports  1912,  3,890,123  florins;  exports, 
2,425,541  (.3,430,826,  and  1,952,."}30  in  1911). 
Vessels  entered  in  the  1912  trade,  1428,  of  2,- 
713,000  cubic  meters'  capacity  at  Curacao  and 
1746,  of  184,000  cubic  meters'  capacity  at  other 
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ports.  Estimated  revenue  1914,  711,000  flor- 
ini;  expenditure,  1,070,000  (678,000,  and  1,- 
252,000  in  1913;  710,000,  and  1,126,000  in 
1912).  Subvention  1914,  365,000  florins.  The 
governor  was  Dr.  Th.  J.  A.  Nuyens. 

CTTKBELIi,  WnxiAM  Spenser.  An  Ameri- 
rtn  educator,  elected  in  1914  president  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  born 
in  CharlMton,  S.  C,  in  1858,  and  graduated  in 
1878  from  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
where  be  toolc  post-graduate  studies  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  From  1882  to  1886 
be  was  professor  of  English  at  Hampden-Sid- 
ney  College,  Va.,  and  held  the  same  chair  at 
Davidson  College,  N.  C,  from  1886  to  1895. 
He  was  professor  of  English  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages at  Washington  and  Lee  University  from 
1895  to  1890,  and  was  professor  of  English 
from  the  latter  year  until  his  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  Dr. 
Cnrrell  was  for  many  years  a  lecturer  of  Eng- 
lish at  Chautauqua  Assemblies,  etc. 

CITSSEITCT.  See  Money;  Banks  and 
Banking;   Financial  Review. 

CYCUKG.  Frank  L.  Kramer  in  1914  won 
the  professional  cycling  championship  for  the 
13th  consecutive  year  although  he  had  to  face 
lome  of  the  best  European  talent.  Harry  Kai- 
wr  gained  fame  by  winning  the  amateur  title 
after  a'bitter  struggle  with  William  Hanley  of 
California  and  others.  No  sooner  had  Kaiser's 
ambition  been  realized  than  he  jumped  into  the 
professional  ranlis  and  took  part  in  the  six- 
day  race  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  where  he  finished,  paired  with  George 
Cameron,   in   sixth  place. 

The  Australian  cyclists,  as  in  1913,  proved 
the  most  successful  rivals  of  the  Americans. 
Alfred  Goullet  was  the  most  proficient  of  the 
foreigners,  for  in  addition  to  finishing  second 
to  Kramer  for  the  professional  sprinting  cham- 
pionship, team^  up  with  Alfred  Grenda  of 
Tasmania,  he  won  the  annual  six-day  race  held 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York.  The 
pair  covered  a  distance  of  2758  miles,  1  lap, 
breaking  all  previous  records. 

Six  teams  were  tied  for  first  place  when  the 
race  was  completed  and  carryinir  out  a  new 
role  the  last  hour  of  riding  was  devoted  to  a 
series  of  sprints,  points  being  awarded  on  the 
Berlin  system.  The  Australians  amassed  a 
total  of  67  points.  Peter  Drobach  and  Ivor 
Lawson  were  second  in  the  race,  Reggie  Mc- 
Xamara  and  Jimmy  Moran  third,  and  Oscar 
EgK  and  Francesco  Verri  fourth. 

Walter  Rutt,  the  German  champion,  who 
von  several  six-day  races  at  the  Garden  in 
former  years,  joined  his  country's  colors  when 
the  European  War  started. 

The  world's  championships  which  were  to 
have  been  held  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  were 
declared  off  because  of  the  war. 

CTMABHSI.  A  neuiral,  nonglucosidal  sub- 
stance obtained  from  Apooynum  oatmabinum 
L.  and  Apooynum  androsemifolium  L.  Cymarin 
occurs  as  colorless,  thick,  prismatic  crystals, 
having  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  acetone,  alcohol,  chloroform, 
bnt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  benzene,  ether,  and 
carbon  disulphide.  Experiments  on  animals 
show  that  cymarin  is  about  equal  in  activity  to 
strophaothin,  which  it  resembles  closely  in  its 
pharmacologic   characteristics.    It   is   more   ac- 


tive when  given  intravenously  or  injected  into 
the  muscles  than  when  taken  by  moutli.  Poi- 
sonous doses  cause  emesis  through  the  action 
on  the  vomiting  centre  in  the  medulla.  Cy- 
marin is  a  cardiac  stimulant  acting  like  digi- 
taliS; 

CTFBXJS,  A  Levantine  island,  formerly  a 
nominal  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  oc- 
cupied by  Great  Britain  under  the  convention 
of  June  4,  1878,  and  annexed  in  1914.  Capital, 
Nicosia.  From  1489  until  1571  Cyprus  be- 
longed to  the  republic  of  Venice,  being  con- 
quered in  the  latter  year  by  the  Turks,  who 
continued  in  possession  of  it  until  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  it  was  ceded  to  England  in 
1878.  It  IB,  after  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  larg- 
est island  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  an  area 
of  3584  square  miles.  Total  population,  cen- 
sus of  1911,  274,108.  About  25.0  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  Mohammedans,  the  bulk  of 
the  population  belonging  to  the  native  Cypri- 
ote Church.  The  Cypriote  Church,  though  in 
communion  with  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
has  been  autocephalous  since  the  fifth  century. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  administrative 
provinces,  as  follows:  Nicosia,  with  81,497  in- 
habitants; Famagusta,  58,530;  Larnaca,  29,- 
737;  Limassol,  46,084;  Paphos,  38,508;  Ky 
renia,  19,752.  The  principal  towns  are  Ni- 
cosia, the  capital,  with  16,062  inhabitants;  Lar- 
naca, with  0262;  Limassol,  10,302;  Famagusta, 
an  almost  ruined  town  now  being  rebuilt,  with 
1233  inhabitants;  Varosia,  3509;  Ktima,  3091; 
Kyrenia,  1726. 

The  ancient  copper  mines  for  which  Cyprus 
was  renowned  have  long  been  abandoned,  and 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  has  come  to 
be  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  agriculture 
has  been  greatly  retarded  by  reason  of  tiie  lack 
of  water.  Irrigation  works  were  completed  in 
1901,  and  a  plan  for  storing  water  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works.  Cereals,  carobs,  cotton, 
linseed,  aniseed,  and  vegetables  are  grown;  live 
stock  is  raised  for  export.  Wine  and  spirits 
find  a  good  market  in  Egypt  and  Turkey. 
Much  damage  has  been  done  by  locusts,  forest 
fires,  and  the  large  number  of  goats  in  the  is- 
land.   Gypsum   and   asbestos  are  mined. 

There  are  Mohammedan  and  Greek-Christian 
schools.  During  the  school  year  1012-13  there 
were  390  Gre^-Orthodox  elementary  schools, 
with  26,137  pupils,  receiving  aid  amoiuting  to 
£4770;  and  155  Mohammedan  elementary 
schools,  with  6212  pupils,  receiving  aid  amount- 
ing to  £1340.  There  are  other  endowed  and 
private  schools,  and  several   secondary  schools. 

Since  the  British  occupation,  suitable  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  lepers  in  the  asylxun 
near  Nicosia.  The  total  number  of  lepers  in 
the  island  (census  of  1911)  was  101,  of  whom 
65  were  males. 

The  value  of  all  imports  in  1912  was  £602,- 
345,  against  £647,772  in  1911;  exports,  £728,- 
988,  against  £626,557  in  1911.  These  values 
are  exclusive  of  specie.  Among  the  principal 
exports  were  carobs,  £251,750;  live  stock,  £70,- 
082;  barley,  £60,882;  wine,  £46,355;  raw  cot- 
ton, £40,086;  raisins,  £31,940;  other  fruits, 
£21,079;  silk  cocoons,  £20,026;  hides  and  skins, 
£11,771;  wool,  £11,362;  wheat,  £18.628.  Ton- 
nage entered  and  cleared  during  1012-13,  644,- 
363,  of  which  117,813  tons  British;  during 
1911-12,  768,602,  of  which  113,873  tons  British. 
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Revenue  and  expenditure  1912-ia,  £334,686, 
and  £2S8,661  respectively;  1911-12,  £319,572, 
and  £236,256.  Orant-in-aid,  £50,000  annually. 
There  are  do  navigable  waterways.  A  narrow- 
gauge  railway  connecting  Famagusta  with  Ni- 
cosia (36  miles),  opened  in  1905,  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  Morphou,  a  total  distance 
of  60  miles.  A  cable  connects  with  Alexandria, 
and  there  are  240  miles  of  telegraph  wire.  The 
government  is  administered,  under  the  Ciolonial 
Office,  by  a  high  commissioner  (Major  Sir  Ham- 
ilton John  Goold- Adams),  assisted  by  executive 
and  legislative  councils. 

HiSTOBT.  The  participation  of  Turkey  in  the 
great  War  of  the  Xations  in  1914,  and  the  re- 
sulting declaration  of  war  issued  against  Tur- 
key by  Great  Britain  (November  5),  furnished 
the  British  government  with  an  occasion  for 
the  definite  annexation  of  the  island.  Since 
the  year  1878  Cyprus  had  been  nominally  still 
a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  actually  occu- 
pied and  administered  1^  the  British.  In  No- 
vember, 1914,  however,  an  Order  in  Council 
was  issued  annexing  the  island  to  His  Majesty's 
Dominions,  "in  order  that  proper  provision  may 
be  made  for  the  government  and  protection  of 
the  said  island."  The  annexation  of  Cyprus  to 
the  British  Empire  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  numerous  Greek-speaking  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  had  persistently  demanded  the 
union  of  Cyprus  with  Greece.  By  affiliation  of 
language  and  national  sentiment,  certainly  the 
Cypriotes  were  more  closely  bound  to  Greece 
than  to  Great  Britain.  Even  in  May,  1914,  a 
petition  to  the  King  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land) was  drawn  up  by  the  Cypriotes,  affirm- 
ing that  while  they  were  grateful  for  the  bene- 
fits already  conferred  upon  their  island  by 
Great  Britain,  they  would  be  still  more  grate- 
ful if  Great  Britain  would  hand  Cyprus  over  to 
Greece,  and  thus  gratify  the  "natural,  eternal 
longing  of  a  part  of  the  Greek  race  which  is, 
upon  the  whole,  grateful  to  Great  Britain, — 
the  yearning  to  be  united  to  the  consanguineous 
Greek  Kingdom."  "Give  back,  great  King," 
they  pleaded,  "this  happiness  to  the  Cypriote 
people,  who  were  provisionally  placed  under 
your  liberal  and  glorious  sway,  that  they  may 
bless  the  name  of  your  exalted  grandmother 
from  generation  to  generation.  God  Save  the 
King  I"  The  grievance  of  the  Cypriote  Greeks 
was  an  injury  to  their  nationalist  sentiment 
rather  than  actual  misgovernment.  Indeed  the 
British  could  point  with  something  like  pride 
to  the  reformed  law  courts,  the  more  equitable 
system  of  taxation,  the  800  miles  of  metalled 
roads,  the  sanitary  provisions,  the  quays,  the 
harbor  improvements,  the  fine  public  buildings, 
and  the  quasi-i-epresentative  Legislative  Coun- 
cil (in  which  nine  Greek  Christian  and  three 
Mohammedan  elective  members  sat  with  six  of- 
ficial or  appointive  members).  These  consid- 
erations, while  they  served  somewhat  to  mollify 
the  Cypriotes,  could  not  be  alleged  as  Great 
Britain  8  reason  for  the  annexation.  The  cen- 
tral fact  in  the  case  was  this:  that  the  British 
government  desired  Cyprus  as  a  naval  post  of 
great  strategic  value  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  willing  therefore  to  annex  the 
island  in  direct  defiance  of  the  hope  which  the 
Cypriote  Greeks  fondly  cherished  of  uniting 
their  island  to  Greece. 

CYSEKAICA.     See  Tbifou. 

DAHOUET.     One  of  the  colonies  composing 


the  French  West  Africa  government-general. 
The  capital  is  Porto  Novo,  with  about  40,000 
inhabitants;  Abomey  has  10,732;  Onidah  (Why- 
dah),  13,000;  Cotonou,  1954.  The  chief  products 
for  export  are  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  com,  live 
animals,  copra,  and  cotton.  The  total  imports 
for  1912  were  valued  at  20,310,098  francs — cot- 
ton 6,423,947,  beverages  2,482,817,  tobacco  1,- 
038,128,  petroleum  781,395,  wooden  wares  833,- 
027,  metals  640,619,  etc.  The  total  exports 
were  valued  at  21,461,317  francs — palm  kernels 
13,308,416  fr.,  palm  oil  6,361,320,  dried  fish, 
304,670,  live  animals  155,713,  cdrn  325,036, 
copra  105,263,  kola  nuts  48,420,  etc.  A  railway 
is  in  operation  from  Cotonou  as  far  as  Suvi,  a 
distance  of  261  kilometers.  This  line  will  even- 
tually reach  the  Niger  at  a  point  near  Kari- 
mana.  It  will  have  an  ultimate  length  of  748 
kilometers.  There  is  a  branch  line  from  Co- 
tonou to  S^borou^,  by  way  of  Ouidah.  A 
light  railway  connecting  Porto  Novo  with  Sa- 
kete  traverses  a  region  rich  in  palms  and  well 
cultivated.  A  branch  is  under  construction  to 
Pob«.    See  FBaENCH  We8t  Africa. 

DAIBY  FABMINO.     See  Daibtins. 

DAISYIKO.  SCPFLT  OF  Daibt  Pboducts. 
The  value  of  dairy  products  in  the  United 
States  was  somewhat  higher  in  1914  than  in 
1913,  due  in  part  to  a  slight  increase .  in  pro- 
duction and  in  part  to  higher  price  levels.  The 
increase  in  milk  production  was  not  a  noticeable 
one,  as  for  several  years  it  has  not  been  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  consumption  of  milk  and  its 
products.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  is  increas- 
ing at  about  the  rate  of  IS  per  cent,  while  the 
population  is  increasing  21  per  cent.  It  is  true 
that  the  increased  production  per  cow  makes  up 
in  part  for  this  deficiency,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  consumption  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts per  capita  tends  to  increase  so  that  each 
year  sees  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  dairy 
products.  The  consumption  of  dried  milk,  con- 
densed milk,  ice  cream,  and  fermented  milk 
drinks  is  on  the  increase  and  new  uses  for 
casein  and  other  milk  products  in  the  arts  are 
constantly  being  found.  Dairying  seems  to  be 
declining  in  some  sections  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  but  in  the  Northwest  and  in  the 
South  more  interest  is  taken  in  it  tkan  ever 
before. 

Throughout  the  country  farmers  have  been 
paid  the  same  or  somewhat  higher  prices  for 
milk  than  in  1913,  and  with  the  exception  of 
butter  the  price  level  of  milk  products  has  been 
higher  than  ever  before.  The  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk  has  been  constantly  advancing  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  each  year  the  producer 
and  dealer  are  forced  to  adopt  more  sanitary 
methods  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  inspector 
of  market  milk.  In  all  dairy  sections  more 
silos  have  been  built  than  ever  before.  The 
cow-testing-association  movement  has  also  been 
spreading  rapidlv. 

The  dairy  industry  suffered  to  some  extent 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease. (See  Veterikabt  Medicike.)  For  a 
time  it  prevented  many  dairymen  who  pro- 
duced market  milk  from  buying  cows  and  tiius 
decreased  temporarily  their  sup;3y  to  regular  cus- 
tomers. The  quarantine  of  the  cattle  exhibited  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  caused  no 
little  annoyance  and  pecuniary  loss.  A  much 
greater  loss  than  this  is  sustained  eveir  year  by 
dairymen  from  tuberculosis  in  their  herds.     A 
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ngnifleant  movement  to  prevent  this  was  the 
quarantine  of  five  counties  in  northeastern  II- 
Unois  on  October  1.  Under  the  terms  specified 
by  the  Federal  and  State  authorities,  no  cattle 
can  be  shipped  from  those  counties  for  dairy  or 
breeding  purposes  unless  accompanied  with  an 
official  certificate  showing  that  they  have  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  tuberculin  test.  This  ac- 
tion was  caused  by  the  practice  of  some  owners 
and  dealers  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  issu- 
ing health  certificates  for  cattle  that  were  ob- 
viously diseased.  This  being  known  to  buyers 
in  general,  it  created  a  suspicion  of  all  Illinois 
cattle. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  city  ordi- 
nance in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  requiring  that  all 
milk  come  from  tuberculin-tested  herds.  This 
resulted  in  a  strike  of  milk  producers  and  new 
supplies  had  to  be  obtained  for  a  time,  thus 
throwing  the  entire  milk  trade  of  the  city  into 
confusion. 

In  some  respects,  it  has  been  an  interesting 
year  for  the  dairy  interests,  as  many  big  rec- 
ords of  milk  yields  have  been  made  by  the  Hol- 
stein,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss, 
and  Red  Polled  breeds.  Tillv  Alcartra,  a  five- 
year-old  Holstein  cow  in  California,  made  a  new 
world's  record  of  milk.  On  November  13  she 
completed  a  yearly  record  of  30,342.6  potmds 
of  milk,  containing  961.3  pounds  of  fat,  equiv- 
aloit  to  1189.12  pounds  of  butter.  The  seven- 
year-old  Guernsey  cow.  May  Rilma,  also  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  records  of  butterfat;  her 
yield  of  milk  was  19,639,58  pounds,  which  con- 
tained 1059.59  pounds  of  fat.  Soon  after  mak- 
ing this  record  May  Rilma  was  sold  at  a  pub- 
lic auction  for  $5010,  a  price  higher  than  had 
ever  before  been  paid  for  a  Guernsey.  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Chicago,  a  bull  calf,  was  sold  to 
a  syndicate  for  $20,000,  a  record  price  for  a  Hol- 
stein. 

Maxket  Mrr.K.  One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in 
the  dairy  industry  is  the  distribution  of  mar- 
ket milk.  Representatives  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  found  that  in  the  city 
of  Washington  the  average  distances  covered 
eadi  day  by  100  milk  wagons  was  19.1  miles. 
If  all  the  milk  wagons  of  the  city  traveled  that 
distance,  every  mile  of  the  city  would  be  cov- 
ered 6%  times  a  day. 

Another  tremendous  waste  is  that  of  lost  and 
broken  milk  bottles.  According  to  figures 
which  40  dealers  furnished  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  milk  bottle  lasts  on  the  aver- 
age about  22  trips.  If  these  estimates  are  rep- 
resentative of  conditions  throughout  the  trade, 
dealers  must  obtain  a  new  supply  of  bottles 
every  three  weeks,  and  if  they  cost  3%  cents 
each,  a  milk  dealer  who  delivers  10,000  bottles 
a  day  must  spend  $15.65  daily  or  $6576.75  a 
year  to  replace  broken  and  lost  bottles.  To 
avoid  this  excessive  breakage,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  single-service  milk  bottles 
made  of  paper. 

New  types  of  steel  refrigerator  cars  were 
built  during  the  year  by  several  railroad  com- 
panies for  use  in  long  hauls  of  milk  and  cream 
to  supply  the  city  trade. 

Eadi  year  the  pasteurizing  of  market  milk 
has  grown  in  favor,  especially  when  milk  is  ob- 
tained from  herds  not  tuberculin  tested,  or 
when  the  milk  comes  from  doubtful  sources. 
One  objection  urged  against  pasteurizing  was 
its  cost,  but  a  study  of  a  number  of  pasteuriz- 


ing plants  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  that  it  costs  only  about  .313  cents 
for  a  gallon  of  milk  and  .634  cents  for  a  gallon 
of  cream.  Laboratory  tests  by  the  Department 
have  shown  that  the  process  of  bottling  pas- 
teurized milk  while  it  is  still  hot,  and  then 
cooling  with  a  forced  draft  of  air,  has  so  many 
advantages  that  the  method  will  prove  to  be 
economical  and  efficacious  on  a  commercial 
scale.  It  prevents  reinfection  during  the  proc- 
ess of  bottling  and  is  much  cheaper  than  pas- 
teurizing in  bottles.  The  milk  can  be  bottled 
at  145°  F.,  using  bottles  which  have  been 
steamed  for  two  minutes  just  previous  to  fill- 
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:t  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the  flavor 
of  garlic  may  be  removed  from  milk  by  blow- 
ing air  through  it  at  a  temperature  of  140° 
to  145°  F. 

lupoBTS  OF  Daiby  Pboducts.  Until  within 
a  few  years  cheese  was  the  only  dairy  product 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  any  large 
amount;  but  the  imports  of  milk  and  all  kinds 
of  milk  products  have  been  increasing  for  some 
time,  especially  since  the  passage  of  the  Under- 
wood Tariff  Act  of  1913.  The  effect  on  domes- 
tic prices,  however,  has  been  hardly  noticeable 
except  in  the  case  of  butter.  The  past  year 
butter  has  been  imported  from  Canada,  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Finland,  and  Siberia.  Much  of  it  has  been 
of  inferior  quality,  and  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War  these  imports  have  prac- 
tically ceased.  Canada  is  sending  considerable 
milk  and  cream  over  the  border  to  be  made  into 
butter  in  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the 
dairy  products  imported  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1914,  was  as  follows:  Cheese 
$11,010,693,  butter  $1,753,461,  milk,  cream,  and 
condensed  milk  $2,639,034,  as  compared  with 
$9,186,184,  $304,090,  and  $1,203,833,  respec- 
tively, in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  is 
due  m  part  to  the  tariff  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  production  in  the  United  States  is  not 
keeping  up  with  consumption.  Probably  about 
26,000,000  pounds  of  cheese,  or  over  one-third 
of  that  imported,  was  of  the  Swiss  variety,  and 
8,000,000  pounds  were  Gorgonzola.  The  import 
of  nearly  all  kinds  of  foreign  cheese  ceased  uter 
Aug.  1,  1914. 

Daibtiko  Uf  FoBEiaN  Courtkees.  The  cheese 
industry  is  declining  at  the  present  time  in 
Canada,  in  spite  of  the  government's  efforts  to 
encourage  it.  Cheese  makers  say  they  can  not 
pay  the  prices  offered  by  the  creameries  for  raw 
milk  and  cream.  In  Eastern  Canada  the 
growth  of  cities  has  also  increased  the  demand 
for  market  milk,  and  the  present  United  States 
tariff  has  opened  a  new  market  for  Canadian 
milk.  In  Western  Canada  dairying  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  To  prevent  fraud  the  gov- 
ernment issued  new  regulations  for  marking 
butter  and  cheese. 

Each  year  marks  an  advance  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  Argentina.  In  February  there  was 
organized  at  Buenos  Aires  a  national  dairy  as- 
sociation, having  as  its  object  the  promotion  of 
the  industry  throughout  the  republic. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Europe  and  the  inter- 
national trade  in  dairy  products  have  been  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  the  European  War.  An 
immediate  effect  was  a  temporary  decrease  in 
the  export  of  finely  flavored  cheeses  from 
France.    The  ultimate  effects  of  the  war   can 
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not  be  foretold,  but  undoubtedly  it  will  cause  a 
large  decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  in 
central  Europe. 

The  Sixth  International  Dairy  Congress  was 
held  in  June  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  Besides 
lectures  and  discussions  on  dairy  topics,  there 
were  special  demonstrations  covering  all 
phases  in  the  preparation  of  the  milk  and  the 
making  of  Kmmental  cheese.  The  significance 
of  lactic-acid  bacteria,  standards  for  cheese,  and 
the  use  of  the  products  were  among  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  by  the  delegates,  but  the 
milk  supply  of  cities  received  the  largest 
amoimt  of  time,  as  that  seems  to  offer  more  seri- 
ous problems  at  the  present  time  than  any 
other  phase  of  the  dairy  industry. 

INVESTIOATIONB.  It  has  been  found  possible 
to  prepare  Cheddar  cheese  for  market  by  pack- 
ing in  one-pound  tins  at  the  press.  Good  cheese 
of  the  Swiss  type  can  be  produced  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year  by  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of 
Bacillus  bulgaricus,  or  with  mixed  cultures 
from  old  cheese.  The  peppery  taste  of  Roque- 
fort cheese  has  been  found  to  be  caused  by  cer- 
tain volatile  acids  of  the  group  insoluble  or 
partly  soluble  in  water.  It  has  been  found  pos- 
sible to  make  from  cow's  milk  a  Roquefort 
cheese  closely  approximating  the  texture  and 
flavor  of  Roquefort  made  from  sheep's  milk. 
A  method  of  making  American  Camembert 
practically  equal  in  quality  to  that  imported 
has  been  worked  out.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  unripened  cheeses,  such  as  cream  and  Neuf- 
chatel,  have  so  much  sugar  that  they  can  not 
be  used  as  food  for  diabetics,  while  ripened 
cheeses  of  the  Cheddar,  Swiss,  and  Limburger 
types  are  entirely  free  from  sugar.  Although 
oxalic  acid,  an  active  poison,  is  produced  by 
many  molds,  it  is  not  produced  by  the  molds 
prevalent  in  Limburger  and  Roquefort  cheeses. 
The  growth  of  a  l^pical  Roquefort  mold  is 
controlled  by  the  supply  of  oxygen  available  in 
the  interior  of  the  curd. 

Investigations  on  casein  have  demonstrated 
that  the  essential  difference  between  buttermilk 
casein,  which  could  not  be  used  for  paper  coat- 
ing, and  skimmed  milk  casein,  which  answered 
every  purpose,  was  due  to  the  presence  of  fat, 
salts,  and  other  impurities  in  the  former. 
When  these  were  removed  by  proper  washing, 
the  casein  obtained  from  buttermilk  equaled  the 
best  made  from  skimmed  milk.  A  simple 
method  has  been  devised  for  the  thorough  wash- 
ing of  buttermilk  curd,  formerly  a  difficult 
process.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  make  a 
condensed  skimmed  milk  suitable  for  ice  cream 
manufacture  by  the  blowing  process.  Palmer 
and  Eckles,  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station, 
have  shown  that  the  yellow  pigment  in  milk 
comes  from  the  feed  of  the  cow,  and  is  not  syn- 
thesized in  the  body  of  the  animal,  as  hitherto 
supposed. 

Literature.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  important  publications  of  the  year:  Ayers 
and  Johnson,  "Pasteurization  in  Bottles  and 
the  Process  of  Bottling  Hot  Pasteurized  Milk," 
in  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases  (Chicago, 
March,  1914) ;  J.  T.  Bowen,  "Application  of  Re- 
frigeration to  the  Handling  of  Milk,"  in  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  98  (Wash- 
ington, 1914);  J.  N.  Currie,  "Flavor  of  Roque- 
fort Cheese,"  in  Journal  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search {ib.,  April,  1914)  ;  W.  Ernst,  Tewtbook 
of  Milk  Hygiene,  trans,  by  Mohler  and  Eickhom 


(Chica^,  1914);  Evans,  Hastings,  and  Hart, 
"Bacteria  Concerned  in  the  Production  of  the 
Characteristic  Flavors  in  Cheese  of  the  Cheddar 
Type,"  in  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research 
(Washington,  June,  1914)  ;  Friedel  and  Keller, 
Deutsche  MUchwirtschaft  (Halle,  1914)  ;  T.  L. 
Haecker,  "Investigations  in  Milk  Production," 
in  Minnesota  Emperiment  Station  Bulletin  140 
(St.  Paul,  1914) ;  O.  F.  Hunziker,  Condensed 
Milk  and  Milk  Powder  (Lafayette,  Ind.,  1914)  ; 
Palmer  and  Eckles,  "Carotin,  The  Principal  Nat- 
ural Yellow  Pigment  of  Milk  Fat,"  in  Missottri 
Experiment  Station  Research  Bulletins  9-13 
(Columbia,  Mo.,  1914)  ;  Rabild,  Risser,  and 
Parks,  "Homemade  Silos,"  in  XJ.  8.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Farmers'  Bulletin  589  (Washing- 
ton, 1914)  ;  H.  D.  Richmond,  Dairy  Chemistry 
(London,  1914);  Thom,  Currie,  and  Matheson, 
"Studies  of  Roquefort,  Camembert,  and  Neuf- 
chatel  Cheese,"  in  Btorrs  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Bulletins  78,  79  (Storrs,  Conn., 
1914) ;  O.  S.  Thompson,  British  and  Colonial 
Dairying  (London,  1914);  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "The  Production  of  Clean  Milk,"  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  602  (Washington,  1914)  ;  T. 
E.  Woodward,  et  al.,  "Making  and  Feeding  Si- 
lage," in  U.  8.  Department  of  AgrictUture 
Farmers'  Bulletin  578   {ib.,  1914). 

DAJf  S.  The  highest  earth  dam  on  record  was 
under  construction  during  1914  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  to  retain  the  water  of  a 
new  reservoir  for  the  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  water 
supply.  It  was  to  have  a  maximum  height  of 
240  feet  above  bed  rock,  and  a  sectional  thick- 
ness at  the  base  of  1312  feet,  and  at  the  top  of 
25  feet,  while  the  crest  was  to  be  1260  feet  in 
length.  There  is  no  core  wall,  but  unusual  care 
was  to  be  taken  in  depositing  the  various  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  composition  of  the  dam. 
Naturally  this  material  is  deposited  by  sluicing 
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and  hydraulic  fill.  The  dam  will  add  to  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company's  reservoir  a 
storage  capacity  of  53,000,000  gallons.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  wide  valley  of  Calaveras  Creek  in 
Alameda  County,  36  miles  southeast  of  San 
Francisco.  Previous  to  this  construction  the 
highest  earth  dam  on  record  was  the  Necaxa 
Number  2,  at  Necaxa,  Mexico,  which  had  a  fin- 
ished height  of  192  feet. 

Another  notable  dam  completed  during   1913 
and   in   operation   in    1914   was   located   on   the 
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Bow  River  in  Alberta,  and  consisted  of  an  earth 
embankment  7000  feet  long,  and  35  to  0  feet 
high,  with  an  Ajnbursen  hollow  reinforced  dam 
750  feet  between  abutments,  and  39  feet  high 
to  the  crest,  with  24  openings  each  27  feet,  pro- 
vided with  Stoney  gatra  11  feet  high,  and  a  re- 
mforced  concrete  headwork  at  right  angles  to 
the  dam  proper  with  Ave  20-foot  openinjgs  closed 
by  Stoney  gates  14  feet  high.  This  dam  is  lo- 
cated about  100  miles  southeast  of  Calgary,  and 
is  part  of  the  irrigation  system  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  It  is  known  as  the  Bassano 
Dam,  and  is  designed  to  pass  100,000  second 
feet  of  water  with  14  feet  on  the  crest.  The 
dam  was  built  on  a  stratum  of  clay,  beneath 
which  was  sand  containing  water  under  slight 
presBore.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the 
unusually  great  depth  of  water  which  must  be 
passed  over  its  crest  during  seasons  of  flood, 
being  one  of  the  most  notable  overfall  dams  now 
in  existence. 


gf  MIU  III!  I 


Loitflinmuiai.  and  Cbosb  Sbctidn  or  the  Elk- 

PHART  BOTTB  DAM. 

In  1914  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  greatest  irrigation  enter- 
prise in  imerica,  was  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion, ao  that  water  could  be  impound«i  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1914-16.  This  dam  is 
1200  feet  in  length,  with  a  maximum  height  of 
300  feet,  and  a  maximum  width  at  the  base  of 
215  feet,  and  impounds  in  its  reservoir  2,642,292 
acre  feet,  or  862,000,000,000  gallons.  The  irri- 
gation project  will  bring  under  cultivation  180,- 
000  acres  of  land,  165,0%  of  which  are  in  south- 
ern New  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  reservoir 
formed  by  this  dam  will  be  46  miles  in  length, 
suImierKing  40,000  acres  of  land,  making  an  arti- 
ficial liUce  whidi  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  design  of  the  dam  is  a  cydopean 
concrete  masonry  structure,  and  the  cost  of  the 
project  was  $7,200,000. 

On  November  2  the  Cedar  River  Dam  for  water 
supply  for  the  city  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  ready, 
and  two  days  later  the  rock  tunnel  was  com- 
pleted. This  dam  is  160  feet  in  heieht,  with  a 
length  at  the  crest  of  about  1000  feet,  and  it 
forms  a  storage  basin  with  a  capacity  of  6,200,- 
000,000  cubic  feet.  The  expenditure  for  the 
work  was  $1,470,000.  A  new  dam  across  the 
Colorado  River  at  Austin,  Texas,  was  completed 
during  the  year,  being  of  the  hollow  reinforced 
concrete  type,  1236  feet  in  length,  and  impound- 
ing water  at  a  height  of  66  feet  above  the  nor- 
mal low  water  level.  A  portion  of  the  old  dam 
about  660  feet  in  length  was  used  in  the 
construction  after  the  foundations  had  been 
strengthened  and  made  impervious  to  a  depth 


of  18  feet  below  water  by  grouting  under  pres- 
sure. The  old  dam  failed  in  April,  1900,  owing 
to  defective  foimdations. 

The  cily  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  to  protect  itself 
from  periodic  inundation  by  water  from  the 
rolling  land  above  the  city,  built  two  reservoirs 
with  outlet  works  which  will  be  normally  dry, 
but  which  will  protect  the  city  by  impounding 
temporarily  the  rainfall  causing  spring  freshets. 
This  project  involved  the  construction  of  an 
earth  dam  across  Dry  River,  the  main  dam  being 
an  earth-fill  across  the  upper  end  of  a  rock 
gorge,  where  the  valley  broadens  out  into  an 
eartii  basin — ^this  gorge  being  at  the  point  se- 
lected 40  feet  wide,  but  increasing  to  a  width 
of  500  feet  at  the  greatest  elevation,  85  feet 
above  the  bottom.  'Hie  crest  of  the  dam  is  20 
feet  thick,  the  upstream  slope  is  one  on  2^,  and 
the  downstream  slope  one  on  2.  The  berms,  8 
feet  wide,  are  built  on  both  slopes  at  the  mid- 
height,  and  tile  drains  carry  the  drainage  to  the 
toes  of  the  slope,  while  the  lower  part  of  both 
slopes  is  paved.  A  reinforced  concrete  core 
wall  6  inches  thick,  with  a  base  3  feet  wide, 
goes  down  into  the  rock.  Supplementary  to  the 
upper  dam  and  over  a  mile  below  is  a  second 
dam,  constructed  of  reSnforced  concrete  2S  feet 
in  height,  and  106  feet  along  its  crest.  This 
small  reservoir  receives  the  discharge  from  the 
tower,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  upper  dam,  and 
takes  the  place  of  a  regulating  works.  In  case 
of  freshet  the  water  impounded  by  the  dam  is 
discharged  through  a  special  conduit  to  the  Hud- 
son River. 

One  of  the  dam  failures  of  the  year  occurred 
on  October  23,  when  a  concrete  dam  built  by  the 
Horseshoe  Mining  Company  across  the  Trinity 
River  near  Trinity,  Cal.,  was  carried  away  by 
flood  waters,  the  central  half  of  the  structure 
being  broken  off.  This  dam  was  367  feet  in 
lengui,  with  a  maximum  height  of  22  feet,  the 
maximum  base  width  being  about  7  feet,  and 
narrowing  to  20  inches  on  the  crest.  The  fail- 
ure was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  application  of 
pressure  to  the  green  concrete. 

In  Austria  there  was  in  progress  notable  con- 
struction to  control  the  flood  waters  of  the  Elbe 
River  in  northern  Bohemia.  One  project  known 
as  the  Konigreich  Walde  reservoir  involved  the 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Elbe  River  just 
above  KSniginhoff.  This  project  controls  a 
drainage  area  of  200  square  miles,  and  furnishes 
a  reservoir  extending  4.6  miles  upstream  from 
the  dam,  covering  an  area  of  222  acres  to  a  max- 
imum depth  of  98.5  feet,  and  impounds  320,887,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  dam  contains 
124,100  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone  masonry,  is 
136  feet  high,  23.6  feet  wide  on  the  top,  124 
feet  wide  on  the  base,  and  735  feet  long  on  the 
crest,  being  arched  upstream.  It  is  built  of  un- 
usual strength  to  protect  important  towns  lying 
downstream,  and  during  the  construction  the 
river  was  carried  around  the  dam  site  in  two 
tunnels  19.7  feet  in  diameter,  bored  through 
solid  rock.  These  tunnels  will  be  closed  by 
bulkheads  through  which  will  pass  43^-inch 
pipes  so  that  the  water  may  be  used  to  generate 
power.  A  short  distance  below  the  town  of 
Spindelmtthle,  21.4  miles  above  the  KSnigreich- 
Walde  reservoir  dam,  another  basin,  known  as 
the  Krausebauden  reservoir,  is  to  be  built.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  of  119,491,400  cubic  feet, 
of  which  88.06  per  cent  will  be  kept  impounded 
for    flood   storage.    This   dam   contains   66,460 
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cubic  yards  of  broken  stone  masonry,  and  is  136 
feet  high,  16.4  feet  wide  on  top,  and  118.2  feet 
wide  on  the  base.  It  is  arched  upstream  and 
has  a  crest  length  of  492  feet.  These  reservoirs 
are  two  of  the  six  projects  that  were  built  by  the 
Riyer  Regulation  Commission  in  Bohemia,  and 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  23  projects  were 
decided  on,  which  would  control  a  total  drain- 
age area  of  1730  square  miles,  and  would  re- 
duce the  maximum  floods  on  the  main  Elbe  by 
about  1.3  feet.  The  total  cost  of  the  23  proj- 
ects was  estimated  at  $12,100,000,  and  the  dams 
that  were  built  or  luder  construction  in  1914 
invoWed  a  cost  of  $2,603,000.  These  dams  were 
for  the  most  part  of  the  massive  masonry  con- 
struction, characteristic  of  such  European  works. 

Another  interesting  dam  construction  during 
the  year  was  the  Hindi  a  Dam  on  the  Euphrates 
River  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  47  miles  south  of  Bag- 
dad. It  was  designed  by  Sir  William  Willcox, 
who  built  the  Assuan  Dam  in  Egypt,  and  is  a 
part  of  the  large  irrigation  scheme  prepared 
by  him  in  1909  for  the  Turkish  government. 
This  dam  was  being  built  on  a  site  consisting  of 
fairly  hard  silt,  which  was  dense  enough  to 
stand  up  vertically  when  excavated.  Under  the 
dam  there  was  a  footing  of  concrete  three 
feet  thick,  and  72  feet,  2  inches  in  width.  On 
this  concrete  brick  work  was  built  6^  feet  in 
depth,  and  65  feet,  7  inches  in  width,  and  on 
this  foundation  the  piers  of  the  dam  were  built. 
The  plan  used  was  to  place  the  dam  east  of  the 
original  river  bed,  and  then  to  erect  an  embank- 
ment across  the  river,  so  as  to  change  its  course. 
The  area  covered  by  the  works  was  enclosed  by 
interlocking  sheet  piling.  At  one  side  of  the 
dam  there  is  a  lode,  and  a  head  regulator  is 
maintained,  so  that  the  ordinary  summer  level 
of  the  river  will  be  raised  by  about  16  feet,  6 
inches,  and  thus  an  ample  supply  of  water  will 
be  diverted  into  the  Hilla  channel,  which  had 
been  previously  silted  up.     See  Wateb  Sxtpfly. 

DANBVBT   HATTEBS'    CASE.    See   BoT- 

COTT. 

DAmSH   UTEBATTIBE.     See   SoAin>XNA- 

VIAN   LlTEBATUBE. 

DAiriSH  WEST  INDIES.  A  colony  of 
Denmark  comprising  three  islands  with  a  total 
area  of  139  square  miles  and  (1911)  27,086  in- 
habitants (12,608  males,  14,578  females).  The 
population  in  1901  was  30,527;  in  1841,  40,055. 
The  islands  are:  Saint  Crols,  84  square  miles 
and  (1911)  15,467  inhabitants;  Saint  Thomas, 
33  and  10,678;  Saint  John,  21  and  941.  The 
capital  is  Charlotte  Amalie,  on  Saint  Thomas, 
with  8247  inhabitants  in  1911;  Kristianssted, 
on  Saint  Croix,  had  a  population  of  4592.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  negroes  engaged  in  sugar 
culture.  The  sugar  export  from  Saint  Croix  in 
1010-11  amounted  to  10,664  metric  tons;  in 
1911-12,  10,023;  in  1012-13,  6063.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  1914  was  L.  C.  Helweg-Larsen. 

DASTMOXITH  COIiLEOE.  An  institution 
of  higher  learning,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  founded 
in  1769.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  university  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  was  1392;  the  summer  session 
of  1914  included  228  atudentg,  and  the  faculty 
numbered  123.  Frank  Maloy  Anderson,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  replaced  Sidney  Brad- 
shaw  Fay  as  professor  of  history,  the  latter 
going  to  Smith  College.  There  were  several 
noteworthy  benefactions  received  during  the 
year,  among  which  was  the  establishment  of  the 


Edward  Tuck  Foundation  for  Instruction  in  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  French  People, 
and  $42,000  for  Tuck  Drive,  both  given  by  Ed- 
ward Tuck;  a  $5000  scholarship  given  by  B.  J. 
Blakslee;  and  several  tracts  of  land  given  by 
John  E.  Johnson.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
college  amount  to  $3,900,000,  and  the  total  in- 
come from  all  sources  to  $480,000.  The  library 
contains  125,000  bound  volumes  and  25.000 
pamphlets.  The  president  is  Ernest  Fox  Nich- 
oUs,  LL.D. 

DAUOHEBTT,  Jeboue.  An  American  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  and  educator,  died  May  24, 
1914.  He  was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1849,  and 
studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  Loyola  College  in 
that  city.  In  1865  he  was  admitted  to  the  Soci- 
ety of  Jesus,  and  in  1872  taught  mathematics  at 
Georgetown  University.  He  studied  theology  at 
Woodstock  College,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1880.  For  the  two  years  follow- 
ing he  taught  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  College  in 
New  York  City,  and  for  the  two  years  following 
this  was  prefect  of  studies  at  Boston  College. 
In  1884-5  he  taught  at  Loyola  College  in  Balti- 
more, and  then  for  four  years  was  vice-president 
of  Gronzaga  College  in  Washington.  He  was  ap- 
pointed vice-president  at  Georgetown  University, 
but  resigned  this  post  to  go  to  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege, and  in  1901  he  was  called  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  assistant  to  the  provincial  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1901  he  was  appointed 
President  of  Georgetown  University,  but  waa 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health  in  Au- 
gust, 1906.  During  his  presidency  the  college 
buildings  were  increased  by  the  Ida  Ryan  Hall 
and  the  Ryan  gymnasium,  a  new  wing  of  the 
universily  hospital,  the  Hirst  library,  and  the 
Kober  operating  amphitheatre.  He  also  added 
a  fourth  year  to  the  law  school  course  of  the 
University,  introduced  lectures  in  ethics  into 
the  medical  school,  and  established  a  dental  col- 
lege. 

DAVIS,    CoiiMissiONEB   KATHAsm   B.    See 

Fejiinism. 

DAVIS,  Geobob  BBECKiNRinaB.  An  Amer- 
ican soldier,  died  Dec.  16,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Ware,  Mass.,  in  1847,  and  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1871. 
Before  entering  the  Academy,  however,  he  had 
served  in  the  Civil  War  and  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  second- lieutenant.  He  was  honorably 
mustered  out  of  service  on  June  26,  1865.  In 
1871  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Fifth  Cavalry  and  was  promoted  through  suc- 
cessive grades  lutil  he  became  major  and  judge- 
advocate  in  1888.  In  1895  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  and  deputy-judge  advocate- 
judge.  From  1895  to  1901  he  was  professor  of 
law  and  history  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  He  was  appointed  colonel  and  judge- 
advocate  in  1901,  and  brigadier-general  and 
judge-advocate-general  of  the  United  States 
army  in  the  same  year.  He  retired  with  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  1911.  He  served  as 
delegate  to  several  peace  conferences  and  he  was 
a  well-known  authority  on  international  law. 
Among  his  writings  were:  ElementK  of  Interna- 
tional Law  (1887);  Elementa  of  Law  (1897); 
Military  Law  (1898);  Military  Latca  of  the 
United  States  (1907);  Elements  of  Interna- 
tional Law    (1908). 

DAVIS,  Hknby  William  Banks.  An  Eng- 
lish animal  painter,  died  in  December,  1914.  He 
waa  bom  at  Finchley,  Aug.  26,  1833,  and  was 
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educated    at    Oxford,    in    the    Royal    Academy  mon  brick,  with  small  quantities  of  front  brick. 

Schools,  and  at  BoiUogne-snr-Mer.    He  became  The  total  value  of  the  clay  products  increased 

an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1873,  and  from  $182,216  in  1012,  to  $187,280  in  1013. 

also  of  the  Paris  Soci£t£  Xationale  des  Beaux-  Tkansportation.    The  railway  mileage  of  the 

Arts  in   1802.    He  served  on  juries  at  ezposi-  State  in   1913  was  about  335.    Practically  no 

tions  in  Paris  (1889  and  1900),  and  at  C!hicago  construction  has  been  done  in  recent  years. 

(1893),  and  on  other  international  art  jpries.  Education.    The  total   school   population   of 

At  the  Royal  Academy  he  exhibited  "The  Banlu  the  State  is  about  60,000,  with  an  enrollment  of 

of  the  Upper  Wye,"  and  "Flow*!^  May"  in  1807,  about  36,000,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 

and  "Apple-BloBBom,"  "Upper  Wye,"  and  "Brit-  of  about  23,000.     The  teachers  employed  num- 

ish   Wild  Cattle"  in   1003.    His  reputation  de-  ber  about  1000,  of  whom  about  860  are  women, 

pends  chiefly  upon  his  skillful  treatment  of  pas-  Expenditures  for  schools  approximate  $660,000 

toral  scenes  and  especially  of  cattle  and  animal  a  year. 

subjects.    His  best  paintings  include:  "A  Panic"  Chabttikb    and    Cobbkction.    There    is    no 

(Fonthill  House) ;  "Summer  Afternoon"  (Shef-  State  board  which  has  supervision  over  chari- 

field  Gallery) ;  "Returning  to  the  Fold"  (1880) ;  ubie  and  correctional  institutions  in  the  State. 

"Approaching   Night"    (1899);    and   "C!ontent-  The  Associated  Charities  of  Wilmington  has  a 

ment"    (National  Gallery).    During  his  earlier  direct  or  indirect  supervision  over  manv  philan- 

period   Davis   did   much   work   in   sculpture,   a  thropic  institutions.     These  include:   the  Home 

"Galloping  Bull"  (1872)  being  perhaps  the  best  for    Friendless    Children,   the   Home   for   Aged 

example.                                             Women,  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Orphan  Colored 

DATTOIT     FLOOD     FBEYBNTION.     See  Boys,  Florence  Orittenden  Home,  Delaware  In- 

FiooD  Prevention.  dustrial  School  for  Girls,  Home  of  Merciful  Rest, 

D2ATH  BATE.    See  'MAvarAom  and  Ditobcx,  and    the    Layton    Home    for    Colored    Persons. 

Matrimony  and  Death  Rate;  and  Vital  Statis-  These  are  all  in  Wilmington.    In  addition  there 

xics.  are  the  Home  for  Aged  Women  at  Dover,  the 

DEOAS.     See  Pahttino  and  Souutuhk.  Ferris  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Marshall- 

DE  I<A  BET,  Jacobus  Hkndbik.  A  Boer  town,  the  Delaware  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
soldier,  died  Sept.  16,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Famhurst,  Newcastle  County  Hospital  at  Fam- 
1848.  The  conditions  of  Boer  life  in  South  Af-  hurst,  and  the  work  house  and  jails  in  the  sev- 
rica  at  that  time  resulted  in  a  continual  state  eral  counties.  The  Delaware  State  Tuberculosis 
of  warfare  against  native  tribes  by  the  Boers,  Commission  has  general  charge  of  the  work  for 
and  De  la  Bey's  experience  as  a  fighter  and  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  disease, 
leader  of  the  fighting  men  resulted  from  these  Finance.  According  to  the  treasurer's  re- 
conditions. In  the  Anglo-Boer  War  in  South  port  for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  total  receipts 
Africa  he  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  sue-  {rom  all  sources  for  thai  period  amounted  to 
cessful  of  the  Boer  leaders  in  the  field.  His  $686,273  and  the  di^ursements  to  $718,663. 
personal  bravery  was  famous  among  both  Boers  There  was  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  bMlinoing 
and  British.  Lone  before  the  war,  however,  he  of  the  year  of  $46,797  and  at  the  end  of  $14,418. 
had  been  recognixM  as  one  of  the  trusted  leaders  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  railroad,  cor- 
of  his  people.  In  the  politics  of  the  South  Afri-  poration,  and  franchise  taxes,  and  the  chief  ex- 
can  Republic  he  followed  the  moderate  lead  of  penditures  are  for, State  charitable  and  educa- 
General  Joubert.  In  the  more  recent  history  of  tional  institutions  and  State  oflk«ra.  Ibe 
the  Transvaal  he  took  a  silent  but  loyal  part  as  bwded  debt  of  the  State  in  that  year  was 
a  lieutenant  of  General  Botha.  His  death  re-  $828,786. 
suited  from  accidental  shooting  in  Cape  Town.  Pounca  and  Govebnxent.    There  was  little 

DEIiAWABE.    Population.    The  estimated  „£  political  interest  in   1914.    The  L^sUture 

population  of  the  State  on  July   1,   1914,  was  ^j^  n^t  meet,  as  the  sessions  are  biennial,  and 

209,817.     The  population  in  1910  was  202,322.  0^,  lagt  was  held  in  1913.     The  November  eleo- 

Agbicultube.    The  area,  production,  and  value  tj^ng  ^gre  for  Representative  in  Congress  and 

of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  shown  in  f„^    State   Treasurer    and    State    Auditor.    The 

the  following  table.     The  figures  are  from  the  Republicans   elected   Thomas   W.   Miller   to  the 

United  SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  22,922, 

those  of  1914  are  estimates  only.  compared  with  20,681  for  the  Democratic  candi- 

T~TZZ       -„,  v.,        v-i...  date,    Franklin    Brockson,    arid    also   elected    a 

iow    ,?.rifnn    7 no9  nnn    »a  fl^rnnn  State  Treasurer  and  a  State  Auditor.     Kent  and 

*'•"    lola    m:§o5    JiSSiSSS      MM.OoS  Sussex  Counties  went  Democratic,  but  a  largely 

WbMt   1914    114,000    3,887,000      2,547,000  increased   Republican   vote   in    Wilmington   re- 

1918    118,000    1,888,000      1,441.000  gulted  in  the  election  of  Miller.    As  a  result  of 

°***    Hit        iSSo       miooo           mIooo  «»«  «1«=«°"   *»>«   Legislature   is   RepubUcan  on 

Bye     1914        1,000         18,000           17,000  joint  ballot  by  28  to  24  Democrats. 

1918        1,000         14,000           11,000  STATE  OiTiCEBS,  1916.    Governor,  Charles  R. 

Po««to"    "J*      "■000       §|?'ooo         718  000  Miller,   Rep.;    Secretary   of   State,   Thomas   W. 

H»T  1914      72)000    0   791000      l.Mslooo  Miller,  Rep. ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Colen  Fergu- 

1918      72,000         94,000      1,478,000  son,  Dem.;  Attorney-General,  Josiah  O.  Wolcott, 

aTuaa.  Dem.;    Banking    and    Insurance    Commissioner, 

-^-^^^—^-^—^—^-^^—^^^^^^^^^-^—  William    R.    McCabe,    Dem.;    State    Treasurer, 

MlNXRAL  Pboduction.  The  only  mineral  William  J.  Swain,  Rep.;  State  Auditor  of  Ac- 
prodncts  of  the  State  are  derived  from  its  quar-  counts,  Charles  J.  Luff,  Rep. 
ries,  clays,  sand  and  gravel  pits,  and  sales  of  Sufbeioe  Coubt:  Chancellor,  Charles  M.  Cur- 
potable  waters.  The  total  mineral  production  tis.  Rep.;  Chief  Justice,  James  Fennewill,  Rep.; 
increased  from  $425,360  in  1912,  to  $541,542  in  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  B.  Heisel,  Dem.; 
1913.  The  chief  item  of  increase  was  in  the  out-  Herbert  L.  Rice,  Rep. ;  William  H.  Boyce,  Dem. ; 
put  of  stone.    The  principal  clay  product  is  com-  Clerk,  Wilbur  D.  Wilds,  Dem. 
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Joint 
BtnaU   HouM    Ballot 

SepubUeana   0  18  28 

Demoersta    8  16  34 


RepubllcMi  majority   1 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  soiition  Congress,  article  United  States. 
SEIiAWABE  &  HXrSSOK  B.  S.  STSIKE. 
See  Railways. 

D£  LSON,  Danikl.  An  American  socialist 
labor  leader,  died  Majr  II,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Curacao,  West  Indies,  in  1853.  He  studied 
at  seyeral  European  universities  and  in  1872  re- 
moved to  the  United  States.  From  1886  to 
1891  he  was  lecturer  on  Latin-American  diplo- 
macj  at  Columbia.  In  1888  he  joined  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  in  1806  as  a  result  of  a 
division  in  that  orranization,  he  formed  the  So- 
cialist Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  of  which  ho 
was  an  oflSoer  until  its  consolidation  with  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Xationalist  Movement  and  also  sup- 
ported Henry  Qeorge  for  mayor  of  Kew  York 
City  in  1880.  In  1890  he  joined  the  Socialist 
Labor  party,  becoming  editor  of  its  English 
organ.  From  1892  he  was  editor  of  the  Weekly 
People  and  from  1900  edited  the  Daily  People, 
both  Sodalist  papers  published  in  New  York. 

DB  LEOIT,  Thouas  Coofeb.  An  American 
author  and  editor,  died  March  19,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1839,  and  was 
educated  at  private  schools  and  at  (Georgetown 
Universitv.  From  1868  to  1861  he  was  auditor 
of  the  Topographical  Engineering  Bureau  at 
Washington.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to 
the  South  and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
He  served  throughout  the  war  and  at  its  close 
became  editor  of  the  Cosmopolite  Magazine  in 
Maryland.  In  1866-67  he  was  engaged  in  news- 
paper and  magazine  work  in  New  York  City, 
and  from  1868  to  1876  was  managing  editor  and 
sole  editor  of  the  Mobile  Register.  Following 
this  he  edited  several  other  papers  in  the  South. 
He  originated  and  conducted  several  carnivals  in 
southern  cities,  including  Mobile,  Pensacola, 
Vicksburg,  and  Baltimore.  From  1807  until  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  magazine  writing  and 
the  writing  of  novels.  From  1903  he  was 
totally  blind.  He  was  the  author  of :  Cross  Pur- 
poses (1869);  Creole  and  Puritan  (a  novel, 
1889);  A  Fair  Blockade  Breaker  (1891);  Four 
Years  in  Rebel  Capitals  (1893);  Crag  Nest 
(1898-1910);  Confederate  Memories  (1899); 
Belles,  Beauw  and  Brains  of  the  60's  (1907). 
He  also  wrote  many  poems  and  short  stories. 

DENISOIT,  Henry  Willabd.  An  American 
lawyer  and  diplomat,  died  July  3, 1914.  He  was 
bom  in  Quildhall,  Vt.,  in  1846,  and  received  an 
academic  education  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.  He 
afterwards  studied  law  at  Columbian,  now 
George  Washington,  University.  At  the  same 
time  he  held  a  clerkship  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  this  he  resigned  and  secured  a  con- 
sular clerkship  at  Yokohama.  At  this  time 
Japan  was  beginning  to  yield  to  the  march  of 
civilization  and  Denison,  not  content  with  his 
consular  duties,  spent  all  of  his  spare  time  in 
the  study  of  international  law.  Some  impor- 
tant cases  came  to  him  and  his  treatment  of 
them  was  so  thorough  that  his  talents  were  soon 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  For- 


eign Office.  In  1880  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  office  as  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Mr.  Denison  saw  Japan  rise  from 
comparative  obscurity  to  become  a  great  world 
power,  and  Japanese  statesmen  have  not  been 
slow  to  recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  their 
country's  progress  was  due  to  the  American  who 
was  a  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  emper- 
ors, and  of  the  men  who  guided  Japan  through 
her  most  serious  troubles.  There  was  not  an  im- 
portant foreign  affair  in  Japan  in  the  last  thirty 
years  in  which  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  have  a  control- 
ling hand.  In  the  dangerous  days  of  the  war  with 
Bussia  he  was  always  at  the  side  of  Count  Mutsu, 
then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  he  was  summoned  to  the  Japanese 
court,  where  he  received  a  handsome  grant  of 
money  and  the  personal  thanks  of  the  royal 
family.  His  next  great  service  was  as  adviser  to 
the  Japanese  government  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  first  treaty  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
remarkable  correspondence  from  Tokio  which 
pre<^ed  the  war  with  Russia.  Mr.  Denison 
was  practically  unknown  except  to  the  diploma- 
tists of  the  world  until  the  time  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Peace  Conference.  It  was  then  gener- 
ally perceived  that  he  was  and  had  long  been 
the  power  behind  the  Japanese  throne.  At 
Portsmouth  he  represented  Japan  in  drafting 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia,  and  the  work 
he  did  was  so  noteworthy  that  he  was  recog- 
nized as  the  foremost  figure  in  diplomacy,  and 
the  Emperor  conferred  upon  him  a  high  decora- 
tion. In  an  official  statement  issued  after  his 
death  he  was  called  one  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  Japan.  His  appointment  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  dates  from  May 
I,  1880,  and  continura  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration   of   The  Hague. 

DENMABK.  A  country  in  northern  B!u- 
rope,  between  the  North  and  the  Baltic  seas;  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Its  capital  is  Copen- 
hagen. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  and  popu- 
lation by  insular  and  mainland  divisions  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  area  being 
given  in  square  kilometers,  population  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  Feb.  1,  1911,  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  1840: 


Sq.km. 
/dond*.- 

SeeUnd     7,498.84 

Bornhcdm    1,S8T.S8 

LoUand-Falstar     1.791.2S 

Pyn     8,474.16 

Jutland : 

Southeast  J 7.820.70 

Southwest  J.    ..... .  .10,788.20 

North    J 7,668.54 


Pop.  IHl     Pop.  1840 


1,086,887 
142,885 
115,658 
808,178 


482,264 
864,620 
851,578 


Total  Denm'k   proper. 88,968.70     2,767,076 
Faroe  Islanda    1,898.90  18,000 


468,477 
25,188 
71,402 

188,867 


217,666 
170,458 
167,026 

1,288,075 
7,814 


Total     ....40,867.60     2,775,076     1,286,888 

The  males  in  1911  numbered  1,337,900,  and 
the  females  1,419,176.  The  rural  population 
numbered  1,647,350,  an  increase  of  81,766  over 
that  of  1906;  the  urban  population  numbered 
1,109,726,  a  gain  of  86,392  over  that  of  1906. 
lie  total  population  as  estimated  July  I,  1012, 
numbered  2,800,000.    Average  density  per   100 
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■qiuure  kilometers  for  Denmark  proper,  707S. 
Ilie  marriagee  in  1911  numbered  19,870;  living 
births,  73,038;  still  births,  17SI ;  deaths,  37,232. 
Emigration  over  seas  in  1012,  8366 — 506S  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Agricultural  pursuits  in  1011  occupied  1,003,- 
803  persons,  both  active  and  dependent;  indus- 
trial pursuits,  752,203;  the  professions,  141,009; 
commerce  and  transportation,  458,030.  Copen- 
hsgen  (Kobenhavn),  covering  28  square  miles, 
had  in  1011,  462,161  inhabitants  (with  the  sub- 
nrb  Frederiksberg,  550,308) ;  Frederiksberg,  07,- 
237;  Aarhuus,  61,755;  Odense,  42,237;  Aalborg, 
33,440;  Horsens,  23,843;  Banders,  22,070; 
Esbjerg,  18,206;  Vejle,  17,261;  Fredericia,  14,- 
228;  Kolding,  14,210;  HelsingSr,  13,783;  Svend- 
borg,  12,667;  Nykabing,  11,010;  Viborg,  10,885. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  free  and 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14;  the 
Khools  are  maintained  by  local  taxation.  The 
aecondary  schools  are  maintained  or  aided  by 
the  State.  There  are  many  special  schools,  the 
most  numerous  being  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural. There  is  a  university  at  Copenhagen. 
There  were  in  1012,  3431  communal  schools, 
with  381,870  pupils,  and  9697  teachers.  The 
Universi^  of  Copenhagen,  founded  in  1470,  has 
five  faculties,  to  all  of  which  women  are  ad- 
mitted on  equal  terms  with  men.  From  400  to 
500  students  matriculate  annually.  The  Lu- 
theran is  the  established  religion;  complete  reli- 
pous  toleration  prevails. 

Pboductiok.  Of  the  total  area,  80  per  cent  is 
productive,  and  one-sixth  of  the  remainder  is  in 
peat  bogs.  The  law  prohibits  the  condensation 
of  a  number  of  small  farms  into  one  estate;  the 
■oil  is  therefore  greatly  subdivided.  Less  than 
one-half  the  productive  area  is  under  crop,  the 
remainder  being  forest,  pasture,  and  m^idow. 
The  total  crop  area  in  1907  was  3,896,870  hec- 
tares, distributed  among  principal  crops  as  fol- 
lows: 1,122,761  hectares  under  cereals,  308,362 
under  roots,  27,247  under  industrial  plants, 
1,229,686  under  grasses  (including  meadows, 
pasture,  and  forage  plants),  230,413  fallow,  978,- 
502  under  other  crops,  including  gardens,  parks, 
etc.  The  table  below  gives  area  in  hectares 
•own  to  main  crops  in  1012-13  and  1013-14, 
with  the  yield  in  quintals  for  both  years,  to- 
gether with  the  yield  per  hectare  in  1012-13: 

Btetoret  QuSntaU  Qt. 

191»-ia     191S-J4      1»1»-1S      l»ia-t*  Ba. 

VliMt    ..    54,044     64,044     1,822,078  1,279.178  88.7 

Br*    246,786  245,786     4,819,518  4,788,294  17.6 

Btrlqr    .  .241,409  241,409     6,966,184  4,974,468  24.7 

OtU     . .  .428,887  426,867     8.290,166  6,729,225  19.4 

B«eU*    ..   82,870     80,900     9,800,077  6,018,861  287.8 

Potatoes       61,141     61,141  10,697,878  7,770,217  175.0 

*8iic*r  beeta. 

FicoTM  for  1013-1914  sre  rabject  to  revision. 

Dairying  is  an  important  industry.  In  1011 
there  were  681  creameries  in  operation,  with 
104,557  work  people;  the  milk  employed  was 
from  605,208  cows,  with  an  average  production 
of  2570  Icilos  of  milk  per  cow.  The  live  stock 
estimate  of  July,  1910,  returned  535,018  horses, 
2,253,982  cattle,  726,829  sheep,  40,257  goats,  1,- 
467322  swine. 

Ikddstbial  Entebfbibbs  in  June,  1006,  num- 
bered 12,370,  employing  104,435  persons,  in  the 
capital;  20,236,  employing  98,585,  in  provincial 
towns;  52,627,  employing  114,066,  in  the  rural 
communes.    The  value  of  the  fisheries  products 


for  1011  was  given  at  15,230,200  kroner,  of 
which  0,844,000  kroner  were  for  fish  from  the 
waters  soutii  of  Skagen.  The  beet-sugar  mills 
numbered  nine  in  1012,  with  a  total  production 
of  134,670  metric  ton3.  There  were  26  mar- 
garine factories,  with  a  total  output  of  39,620 
metric  tons. 

OoifUEBCE.  The  general  and  special  trade  by 
great  classes  in  1912  is  shown  in  the  table  below 
with  value  in  thousands  of  kroner: 

Importt  Exports 

0«n.  Sp*e.  Otn.  Spte. 

Proviaiou     251,699  211,488  660,657  618.701 

Rsw  prodnets    ..818,986  287,021  99,176  66,966 

Manures,    ato.    . .  118,721  110,877  12,460  9,889 

FVel    67,070  66,888  288  17 

Other*    71,086  68,791  9,651  1,560 

Total     817,612     740,016     682,082     606,728 

*  Includes  (oodi  for  peraonal  and  houaehold  use. 

Totals  for  the  general  and  special  trade  for 
the  three  years  previous  to  1912  are  shown  be- 
low in  thousands  of  kroner: 

0<n«ral 

ItOt  1910  IHI 

Imports    725,087         684,407  705,500 

Exporto    608,081         548,074  626,761 

8p*iUl 

1»0»  1910  1911 

Imports    666,782         577,166  628,814 

Ezporta    448,822  486,874  586,647 

The  principal  articles  of  import  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  1011  trade  are  given  as  follows, 
with  values  in  thousands  of  kroner:  Cereals, 
92,693;  oilcake,  56,282;  coal,  45,276;  iron  man- 
ufactures, 35,419;  wood,  28,869;  fibre  manufac- 
tures, 20,305;  woolen  manufactures,  19,237;  cof- 
fee, 17,880;  skins,  11,981.  Exports  of  domestio 
produce,  values  in  thousands  of  kroner:  Butter, 
102,783  (89,677,100  kilos);  meats,  137,222;  ani- 
mals, 61,910;  eggs,  29,366;  skins,  12,709;  barley, 
10,276;  fish,  7831;  ships,  5372;  iron  manufac- 
ttu-es,  3647. 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  the  principal 
countries  of  origin  and  destination  in  the  gen- 
eral trade  for  1912: 

Importt  Bxptrtt 

Oermanr     814,286  181,646 

United  Kingdom   185,887  878,104 

Sweden     69,060  88,852 

Norway     9,166  16,641 

Russia     56,179  16,847 

Netherlands    20,868  5,270 

Belgium    9,902  1,726 

France    19,406  8,802 

Colonies    9,990  7,610 

There  were  entered  at  the  ports  in  the  1912 
trade,  38,667  vessels  of  4,387,258  tons  cargo; 
cleared,  39,339  vessels  of  1,623,077  tons  cargo. 
The  merchant  marine  included  Dec.  31,  1912, 
3294  vessels  of  506,624  registered  tons,  of  which 
steamers  642,  of  415,436  tons. 

CoKUUNiOATioNs.  At  the  end  of  1012  there 
were  2303  miles  of  railways  in  operation,  of 
which  1214  miles  were  State-owned.  Cost  of 
construction  to  March  31,  1012,  288,579,344 
kroner.  There  are  4213  miles  of  highways,  and 
22,506  miles  of  byways.  Length  of  State  tele- 
graph wires,  March  31,  1913,  8081  miles;  offices, 
170;  railway  offices,  395.  Telephone  wires,  303,- 
405  miles.    Post  offices,  1137. 
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Natt.  The  fleet,  maintained  for  purposes  of 
coast  defense,  includes  an  old  battleship,  a 
cruiser,  some  small  craft,  and  four  monitors, 
three  torpedo  gunboats,  fourteen  flrst-class  tor- 
pedo boats,  and  three  submarines.  Five  torpedo 
boats  and  two  submarines  were  building  in  1913. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  krone, 
par  value  $0.26709.  Revenue  and  expenditure 
for  comparative  years  are  shown  in  the  table 
below  in  kroner  (A — receipts  running  accoimt; 
AA — ^receipts  from  capital;  B— expenditure  run- 
ning account;  BB — expenses  charged  to  capi- 
tal) : 


1910-11 

A     91,868,865 

AA    63,088,148 

ToUl  rev..  143,486,998 

B     108,756,040 

BB    86,741,102 


1911-11 

103,102,426 

69,888,162 


1911-1 S 

114,176,582 
80,842,814 


171,086,588  194,618,896 


107,802,849 
66,964,710 


106,882,288 
88,601,075 


ToUI 

Exp.    140,496,142 


174,757,560  180,988,863 


Details  of  the  budget  for  1014-15  are  shown 
in  the  table  below,  in  thousands  of  kroner: 

B<v.  1000  kr.        Bxp.  1000  kr. 

Ind.    UZM     62,888  War    18,860 

Direct  taxes    87,786  Wordiip,    ate.    . .  16,013 

Interest      ; 7,565  Interior    14,987 

Sep»r«te  rev.    6,648  Debt 14,571 

Real   estate    4,581  Interest,   ete.....  12,274 

Foata   *   teb.    .....     2,155  Uartns   9,985 

Lotteriee     1,516  Jnatioe    0,950 

Domains     1,071  Finaneo    7,863 

Other    15.211 


ToUl     128,606  119,457 

The  pnblie  debt  stood  March  81,  1918,  at  858,- 
040,928    kroner. 

GovEBNMEin".  The  executive  vests  in  a  King, 
aided  by  responsible  ministers.  The  King  in 
1914,  Christian  X,  succeeded  his  father  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  May  14,  1912.  He  was  born 
Sept.  26,  1870;  he  married,  April  26,  1808, 
Alexandrine,  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg.  The 
prince  royal  is  Christian  Frederik  Michael,  bom 
March  11,  1899.  Another  son  was  born  July  27, 
1900 — ^Knud  Christian.  The  legislative  author- 
ity resides  in  the  Rigsdag,  which  consists  of  an 
upper  house  of  54  elected  and  12  nominated 
members,  and  a  lower  house  of  114.  The  minis- 
ters may  vote  only  in  the  chamber  of  which 
they  are  members,  but  have  free  access  to  both 
houses.  The  ministry  appointed  June  21,  1913, 
was  composed  as  follows:  C.  T.  Zahle,  premier 
and  minister  of  justice;  E.  Scavenius,  foreign 
affairs;  O.  Rode,  interior;  P.  Munch,  defense; 
E.  Brandes,  finance;  S.  Keiser-Nielsen,  public 
instruction  and  worship;  K.  Pedersen,  agricul- 
ture; J.  H.  Juergensen,  public  works  and  com- 
merce  (ad  int.). 

Abht.  Denmark  maintains  an  active  militia 
with  permanent  cadres,  so  that  on  a  war  footing 
some  90,000  men  could  be  turned  out.  Service  is 
compulsory  beginning  at  21  years  of  age  and 
lasting  for  16  years.  The  recruits  on  joining 
are  drilled  continuously  for  165  days  in  the  in- 
fantry, 280  days  in  the  field  artillery,  1  year  in 
the  garrison  artillery,  200  days  in  the  cavalry, 
and  various  terms  for  the  technical  troops.  In 
some  cases  the  training  is  extended,  but  after 
the  first  period  there  are  only  brief  annual  ex- 
ercises each  year.  The  organization  is  in  two 
territorial  commands,  one  including  Copenhagen 
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and  the  first  and  second  Zealand  brigades,  and 
the  other  the  Funen  brigade  and  the  first  and 
second  Jutland  brigades.  There  are  15  regi- 
ments of  infantry  of  53  battalions  in  all,  4  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  2  regiments  of  field  artillery, 
with  20  4-gun  batteries,  4  garrison  artillery  bat- 
talions, and  3  battalions  of  engineers.  The  five 
brigades  making  up  the  field  army  would  have 
an  apparent  fighting  strength  of  60,000.  The 
effective  strength  of  the  cadres  of  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  and  horses  of  the 
permanent  strength,  according  to  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1914-15,  was  as  follows:  13  gen- 
erals, 95  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels,  268 
captains,  384  lieutenants,  1663  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  3260  horses.  The  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1014-15  amounted  to  18,348,963 
crowns. 

HiSTOBT.  On  June  9  the  Folkething  passed 
by  102  votes  to  6  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  a  joint  commission  of  the  Folkething  and  the 
Landsthing.  In  the  Landsthing,  the  Conserva- 
tive groups,  being  opposed  to  the  measure,  by 
their  absence  deliberately  prevented  a  quorum. 
Nevertheless  a  division  was  taken  and  the  33 
members  of  the  Left  voted  "aye,"  while  32  Con- 
servatives were  absent.  The  president  of  the 
Landsthing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ruled  that 
the  vote  was  insufficient  and  invalid  imless  more 
than  half  the  66  members  voted.  The  premier, 
M.  Zahle,  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Landsthing. 
A  few  days  later  a  State  Council  was  held,  and 
it  decidra  to  dissolve  the  Landsthing  in  compli- 
ance with  M.  Zahle's  request,  although  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  King  it  refused  to  concede  M.  Zahle's 
contention  that  the  12  members  nominated  by 
the  King,  as  well  as  the  54  elective  members, 
should  be  deprived  of  their  mandates. 

On  June  29  the  elections  began  for  the  54 
elective  seats.  Five  members  of  the  Right  lost 
their  seats,  so  that  the  new  Landsthing  was  con- 
stituted as  follows;  20  Conservatives,  5  Free 
Conservatives,  20  Left,  6  Radicals,  and  4  Social- 
ists. As  0  of  the  12  appointed  members  were 
favorable  to  the  Constitutional  Reform,  there 
was  now  a  majority  of  38  to  28  for  the  bill 
abolishing  the  property  qualifications  for  the 
elections  to  the  Landsthing  and  depriving  the 
Crown  of  the  right  to  nominate  12  members. 

In  May,  Prince  Harald,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  King,  acted  as  regent  while  the  royal 
family  voyaged  to  England  on  the  royal  yacht, 
accompanied  by  two  Danish  warships.  *From 
May  0  to  May  13,  King  Christian  was  enter- 
tained in  London,  banqueting  at  Buckingham 
palace,  attending  a  gala  performance  at  the 
opera,  and  receiving  the  decoration  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  Subsequently  he  visited  Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam,  and  Paris,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  equal  courtesy  and  entertained  with 
even  more  lavish  hospitality.  In  connection 
with  the  great  European  War,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Denmark,  commanding  the  natural  entrance 
to  the  Baltic  Sea,  occupied  a  strategic  position 
of  tremendous  importance;  and  also  that  the 
serious  interruption  of  traffic  in  the  North  Sea, 
as  the  result  of  British  and  German  naval  oper- 
ations, inflicted  grave  injury  upon  Danish  com- 
merce. For  the  three-cornered  peace  agreement 
between  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  see 
Sweden.  See  also  Intebnationai.  Abbitbation 
AND  Peace,  Bryan-Wil»on  TreaUea. 

DENNIS,    Jakes    Shepabo.    An    American 
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Presbyterian  miasionary,  died  March  21,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1842  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1863.  He  then 
studied  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  in  1867.  In  1868  he  was  ordained 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  a  missionary  in  Syria.  He  re- 
mained in  that  country  until  1891.  From  1873 
to  the  latter  date  he  was  principal  of,  and  pro- 
fessor at,  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Beirut. 
From  1892  until  his  death  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Syria  Mission.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  was  secretary  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Syrian  Protestant  Collie.  In  1910  he 
was  a  member  of  Commission  No.  1  at  the 
World  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  historical,  sdentiftc, 
and  patriotic  societies.  His  published  writings 
include:  Foreign  MiationH  after  a  Century 
(1893)  ;  Chrittian  Miaakms  and  Boeial  Progreat 
(1897,  1899,  1906);  Centennial  Survey  of  For- 
eign Uiations  (190@);  The  New  Horoscope  of 
itisaiona  (1908).  He  also  wrote  several  theo- 
logical treatises  in  the  Arabic  language,  and 
was  joint  editor  of  the  World  AtUta  of  Christian 
Missions  (1911). 
DENTAL  SCHOOIiS.     See  UNtTEBSmxs  .aitD 

COUXOKS. 

DENTISTBY.  In  August  the  Sixth  Inter- 
national Dental  Congress  was  held  in  Lcmdcm, 
the  president,  J.  Howard  Mununwy,  presiding, 
sod  2000  delegates  being  present,  oir  R.  J. 
Oodlee  read  a  paper  on  oral  toxemia;  Mr. 
Norman  Bennett  one  on  "The  effects  of  dental 
treatment  on  national  health  and  physique"; 
and  there  were  other  significant  papers  and 
addresses.  The  British  Dental  Association  ten- 
dered the  congress  a  reception  at  the  Natural 
History  Museimi,  South  Kensington.  American 
events  of  the  year  were  the  following:  The  an- 
nual meeting  (July  1 )  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Dental  Association,  at  which  Dr.  Michael  F. 
Barrett  read  a  notable  paper  on  his  discovery 
of  the  germ  of  pyorrhea ;  the  annual  convention, 
with  installation  of  officers,  of  the  National 
Dental  Association,  held  in  July;  and  the  an- 
nual meeting  (July  11)  of  the  Mouth  Hygiene 
Association,  at  which  there  were  addresses  by 
Dr.  E.  H.  Levinsky-Corwin,  Dr.  E.  G.  Routzahn, 
and  others,  and  at  which  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  was 
chosen  president,  and  a  plan  formed  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  revise  the  regu- 
lation of  the  society. 

DEPABTKENT    STOBES.     See    Abohtixo- 

TUBE.  

DE  FAUW  XJNIVEESITT.  An  institution 
for  higher  learning,  founded  in  1837  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.  There  were  in  1914,  972  students  in 
all  departments,  with  42  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  productive  funds  amount  to  about  $925,000, 
and  the  annual  income  to  about  $105,000.  The 
library  contains  about  45,000  volumes.  The 
president  is  George  Richmond  Grose,  D.D. 

d£BOUL£DE,  Path..  French  poet,  author, 
and  patriot,  died  Jan.  30,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  1840  and  was  educated  at  the  Lycee 
Louis  le  Grand  and  at  Versailles.  He  studied 
for  the  bar  and  obtained  a  degree,  and  after 
practicing  for  two  years  he  gave  up  law  to  be- 
come an  officer  in  the  French  army  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  He  was 
captured  at  the  Battle  of  Sedan  and  was  taken 
to  Qennany,  but  escaped  and  served  with  dis- 
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tinction  in  the  campaign  of  the  valley  of  the 
Loire.  He  took  part  in  the  two  sieges  of  Paris, 
the  first  against  the  Germans  as  a  defender,  and 
the  second  as  an  aggressor  against  the  Com- 
mune. DeroulMe  was  a  nephew  of  Emile  An- 
gler, and  in  1872  he  first  appeared  as  a  poet 
under  the  patronage  of  his  uncle  with  The  Songs 
of  a  Soldiir.  This  volume  met  with  great  suc- 
cess and  was  followed  by  a  second,  after  which 
his  reputation  was  established.  His  principal 
dramatic  work  was  Hetman,  a  drama  in  five 
acts  in  verse.  This  was  produced  in  1877  at 
the  Odten.  It  met  with  instant  success  and  had 
a  large  number  of  performances.  DSroulede  was 
an  ardent  patriot;  he  was  active  in  politics, 
and  his  fearless  writings  in  the  daily  press  in- 
volved him  in  many  controversies,  and  duels. 
When  General  Boulanger  made  his  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  in 
1889,  D^roulede  warmly  supported  his  cause. 
Eleven  years  later  he  was  banished  from  France 
on  account  of  his  activities  in  the  Nationalist 
campaign  and  he  remained  abroad  for  five 
years.  He  was  then  pardoned  and  returned  to 
France.  He  served  as  Deputy  from  Angouleme 
and  was  for  a  time  the  head  of  the  League  of 
Patriots. 

DESMOTJUN,  FSBNAin).  A  French  painter, 
engraver,  and  philanthropist,  died  July  16,  1914. 
He  was  bom  m  1853.  In  1886  he  won  honor- 
able mention  at  the  Salon  and  received  a  medal 
of  the  third  class  in  1889.  He  also  won  med- 
als at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  the  Lyons  Exposition  and  other  expo- 
sitions. He  was  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  Paris  he  was  known  as  the  "lay 
prison  chaplain"  because  of  his  interest  in  pris- 
oners and  ex-convicts.  He  visited  and  helped 
the  inmates  of  the  city's  prisons  and  often  con- 
tinued to  help  the  convicts  after  they  had  been 
released. 

DE  VINNE,  Thkooobi  Low.  An  American 
printer,  died  Feb.  16,  1914.  He  was  bom  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Dec.  26,  1828.  After  learning 
the  printing  trade  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  he  was 
employed  on  the  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Oaeette. 
In  1849  he  became  an  employee  of  Francis  Hart 
of  New  York,  was  junior  partner  in  the  firm  in 
1867-77,  and  after  Harts  death  changed  the 
firm  name  to  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  &  Co.  (1883) 
and  finally  to  the  De  Vinne  Press.  His  estab- 
lishment on  Lafayette  Street,  equipped  as  a 
model  plant,  gained  an  international  reputation 
for  the  quality  of  its  presswork.  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  Century  Magazine  were  printed  by  the 
firm  from  the  date  of  their  foimdin^  (1873, 
1874).  De  Vinne  was  a  leader  in  the  improve- 
ment of  typography,  and  founded  the  National 
Typothete  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident in  1896.  He  contributed  to  the  New  In- 
ternational ENCYCLOP.SDIA ;  and  published: 
Printer's  Price  List  (1869);  The  Invention  of 
Printing  ( 1876 )  ;  Historic  Printing  Types 
(1886);  Christopher  Plantin  (1888);  Plain 
Types  ( 1800) ;  The  Practice  of  Typography 
(1900);  Correct  Composition  (1901);  Title 
Pages  (1902) ;  Modem  Methods  of  Book  Compo- 
sition (1904) ;  Notable  Printers  of  Italy  during 
the  Fifteenth  Century  (1910)  ;  and  many  maga- 
zine articles  on  similar  subjects. 

DIAMONDS.  The  diamond  mining  industry 
in  1914  was  badly  demoralized  by  the  war  in 
Europe,  as  a  consequence  of  which  some  of  the 
largest  producers  eeased  operations.    The  prin- 
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cipal  centres  of  the  cntting  industry  are  Ant- 
werp and  Amsterdam,  while  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  crude  stones  for  gem  purposes  comes 
from  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies, 
with  a  smaller  supply  from  (^rman  Southwest 
Africa.  The  new  mines  in  Arkansas  have  not 
afforded  any  large  quantity  of  stones.  A  ship- 
ment of  some  Importance  from  the  Belgian 
Congo  called  attention  to  this  field  as  a  possible 
rival  in  the  future  for  the  supremacy  long  held 
by  South  Africa,  as  according  to  recent  ac- 
counts the  beds  in  the  Congo  country  are  exten- 
sive and  quite  promising,  consisting  of  both 
alluvial  and  volcanic  deposits.  One  of  the  vol- 
canic pipes  under  exploration  has  an  area  of  45 
acres,  and  there  are  many  others  which  were  to 
be  tested  when  conditions  became  more  settled. 
The  discoveries  lie  mainly  in  the  Katanga  and 
Kasai  River  regions.  See  Obics  and  Precious 
Stones;  Minebaloqt. 
DIAKOKSS,    ABTinciAL.    See    CHZiasTBY, 

iNDUSTKIAt.  

DIESEL  ENGINE.  See  Intebnai.  Cokbus- 
TioN  Engines. 

DIETETICS.     See  Food  and  Ndtbition. 

DUtliON,  John  Forbbst.  An  American  jur- 
ist, died  May  5,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Korth- 
ampton,  N.  Y.,  in  1831.  At  the  age  of  seven  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Davenport,  Iowa. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  at  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  I860,  but  after  six  months'  practice  of 
medicine  he  gave  it  up  to  study  law.  In  1852 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  chosen  prosecuting  attorney  of  Scott 
Co.,  Iowa,  serving  until  1858,  when  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  seventh  judicial  district  of 
Iowa.  In  1863  he  became  a  judge  of  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  and  in  1869  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
eighth  judicial  district.  He  resigned  from  the 
Federal  bench  in  1870  to  become  professor  of 
real  estate  and  equity  jurisprudence  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School  in  New  York  City.  In  1882 
he  resumed  private  practice,  acting  as  general 
counsel  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad,  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad. 
He  represented  all  the  interests  held  by  the 
Gould  family,  and  after  the  death  of  Jay  Oould, 
continued  as  counsel  for  these  interests.  He 
was  also  counsel  for  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  of  New  York  City.  He  was 
a  well-known  authority  on  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  his  work  on  the  subject,  Munioipal 
Corporations,  met  with  great  success.  He  pre- 
pared a  fifth  edition  of  this  work  in  five  octavo 
volumes  when  he  was  70  years  of  age.  Other 
legal  writings  include:  United  States  Circuit 
Court  Reports;  Removal  of  Causes  front  State 
to  Federal  Courts;  Municipal  Bonds;  Laufs  and 
Jurisprudence  of  England  and  America;  and 
lAfe,  Character  and  Judicial  Services  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Iowa  College  and  Cornell  College. 

DIPHTHEBIA.  Behring's  diphtheria  vac- 
cine, notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  Ybab 
Book  for  1913,  was  used  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  during  1014,  but  principally  in  Germany. 
Kissling  used  the  new  vaccine  in  the  Hamburg 
General  Hospital  to  immunize  310  children  who 
had  been  exposed  to  diphtheria.  This  was  done 
during  an  unusually  virulent  epidemic.  Of  the 
310  children  thus  protected  only  8  contracted 


diphtheria.  Amone  the  111  who  were  given  a 
second  injection  no  cases  whatever  contracted 
the  disease.     Further  trials   were  made  of  the 

Sreventive  qualities  of  Behring's  vaccine  in  the 
lagdeburg  Municipal  Hospital  at  Sndenburg. 
Here  about  600  children  were  vaccinated  by  phy- 
sicians of  the  hospital  in  six  small  towns  and 
villages  in  a  district  where  diphtheria  prevailed 
in  epidemic  form.  None  of  these  children,  it 
was  stated,  contracted  diphtheria,  although  the 
disease  continued  epidemically  in  this  vicinity. 
Apparently  no  bad  results  were  observed.  Von 
Behring's  vaccine  was  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
a  powerful  diphtheria  toxin  with  antitoxin,  com- 
bined in  such  proportions  that  the  resultant 
serum  possesses  a  alight  surplus  of  the  toxin. 
The  remedy  appears  to  confer  an  active  and  rela- 
tively long  period  of  immunity,  while  antitoxin 
confers  only  a  short  and  passive  immunity.  See 
Antitoxin. 

DIBIOXBLES.     See  AKbonauticb. 

DISASTEB8  AT  SEA.     See  Safety  at  Ska. 

DISCIPLES  or  CHSIST.  There  are  two 
branches  of  this  denomination,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  proper  and  the  Church  of  Christ.  The 
first  is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  In  this 
branch  of  the  denomination  there  were  in  1913, 
1,302,71 1  communicants,  with  9070  churches  and 
5692  ministers.  The  Church  of  Christ  had 
about  157,000  communicants,  2700  churches,  and 
2100  ministers.  The  churches  of  the  denomina- 
tion lie  chiefly  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the 
South,  though  it  is  represented  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Churches  are  also  found 
in  Australia  and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
in  Cuba,  Canada,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. There  are  about  10,000  Bible  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  about  900,000  children.  The 
denomination  has  under  its  auspices  30  schools 
and  collies.  Missionary  work  is  carried  on  in 
several  countries  in  Asia,  in  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and 
the  Philippines. 

DISEASE    CAESIEBS.     See    Inbeots    and 

THE  PBOPAOATION  OF  DISEASE. 

DISEASES,  Occupational.  See  Labob  Lbo- 
I8LATION  and  Occupational  Diseases. 

DrvOBCE.     See  Mabblaoe  and  Dtvobce. 

DOCKS  AND  HASBOBS.  During  the  year 
construction  was  active  on  the  1000-foot  piers 
in  the  North  River  at  New  York  City.  There 
was  in  process  of  construction  a  pier  150  feet 
wide  and  1000  feet  in  length  at  the  foot  of  West 
46th  Street,  with  a  berth  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  and  a  half  pier  on  the  northerly  side 
of  West  44th  Street  1000  feet  in  length,  with  a 
1000-foot  berth  to  the  north.  This  work  in- 
volved one  of  the  largest  and  deepest  cofferdams 
ever  built,  when  the  shore  end  of  the  site  of 
these  piers  was  being  laid  bare  for  excavation. 
This  cofferdam  was  made  up  of  continuous  cells 
of  steel  sheet '  piling  somewhat  similar  in  con- 
struction to  that  used  at  Black  Rock  Harbor, 
in  Buffalo,  and  around  the  wreck  of  the  Maine 
in  Havana.  In  the  North  River,  however,  the 
sheet  piling  cells  were  backed  up  by  a  heavy 
filling  of  riprap,  so  that  the  backs  of  the  piline 
virtually  formed  the  seal  of  the  cofferdam,  and 
were  held  in  place  by  this  fill.  The  contract 
imder  way  in  1914  was  for  placing  about  3500 
tons  of  steel  in  the  cofferdam,  and  99,000  cubic 
yards  of  riprap  in  the  embankment,  the  removal 
of  76,000  cubic  yards  of  rock,  and  the  placing 
of  14,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  masonry.  The 
basin  created  by  the  cofferdam  covered  an  area 
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of  about  800  feet  in  length,  about  300  feet  in  encountered  which  reauired  ita  rebuilding,  wag 

width,  and  inTolving  about  66,000,000  gallons  of  planned  by  the  Unitea  States  government  for  a 

unwatering.     This  improvement  was  one  of  the  length  of  1029  feet  in  place  of  the  831  feet  of 

moat  notable  for  the  city  of  New  York  and  was  the  original  structure  whose  foundations  failed 

the  banning  of  much  needed  extension  of  the  during  construction. 

port  facilities.  The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Aa- 

CteB  Dock  at  Dcluth.    During  the  year  there  sociation  of  Port  Authorities  was  held  at  Balti- 

was  under  construction  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  the  more,  December  8,  8,  and  10,  at  which  a  number 

foundations  of  the  largest  ore  shipping  dock  in  of  papers  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  Federal, 

the  world,  it  being  the  fifth  and  latest  ore  ship-  State,  and  local  control  over  ports  and  water 

ping  dock  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  and  Northern  fronts  were  presented.    Col.  William  M.  Black, 

Railway  Company.    The  foundations  were  2146^^  U.  8.  A.,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  interested  in 

feet  in  length,  and  contained  24,226  cubic  yards  the  New  York  harbor  improvement,  and  D.  F. 

of  concrete.    The  dock  was  to  have  a  storage  Cresson,  Jr.,  Chief  Ehigineer  of  the  New  Jersey 

capacity  sufficient  to  load  14  vessels  with  8000-  Harbor  Commission,  were  among  those  who  pre- 

ton  cargos  of  ore.    On  the  inside  of  the  dock  4Vi  sented  papers. 

feet  of  concrete  capping  was  placed  on  14,600  Canadian  Docks.  Late  in  the  year  the  Do- 
round  piles,  while  on  the  outside  faces  the  con-  minion  government  of  Canada,  through  the  De- 
crete  was  7%  feet  thick  increasing  in  height  by  partment  of  Public  Works,  was  preparing  plans 
three  one-foot  spaces.  Between  uie  two  outer  for  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock  180  bv  1160 
rows  of  round  piles  steel  interlodcing  sheet  piles  feet  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  at  an  estimated 
40  feet  long  were  driven  6  inches  below  low  cost  of  $3,000,000,  Somewhat  earlier  the  Amal- 
water  around  the  entire  dock,  to  retain  the  sand  gamated  Engineering  Company  secured  a  sub- 
pumped  in  from  the  bay  and  filled  to  within  18  sidy  from  the  Canadian  govemmoit  for  the  con- 
inches  of  low-water  mark.  The  concrete-capped  struction  of  a  dry  dock  at  North  Vancouver, 
piles,  with  the  mile  of  sheet  steel  piling  enclos-  British  Columbia.  This  structure  was  to  be 
ing  the  sand  fill,  will  support  ore  bins  holding  100  by  1160  feet,  but  divided  into  two  compari- 
112,000  tons.  The  columns  for  the  dock  were  menta  of  600  and  660  feet  respectively;  the  esti- 
raised  on  396  concrete  pedestals,  6  feet  square  mated  cost  was  #6,600,000.  Early  in  1914  the 
on  top.  The  construction  of  this  dock  involved  city  of  Toronto  b^an  work  on  a  (26,000,000 
a  special  concrete-handling  plant.  harbor  development  plan,  which  includes  the  cod- 
San  Francisco  Dbt  Dock.  During  the  year  struction  of  a  large  sea  « all  and  breakwater;  a 
a  contract  was  made  between  the  United  States  park  and  boulevard  within  the  borders  of  the 

g>vemment   and   the   Union    Iron    Works    Dry  lagoon   so   formed;    a  large  industrial  district 

ock   Company  of   San   Francisco,   whereby   a  formed  by  filling  in  shallow  water,  giving  some 

$2,000,000  dry  dock  was  to  be  built  in  San  Fran-  646  acres  for  factory  sites;   and  a  new  set  of 

Cisco  Harbor  under  the  guaranty  that  the  gov-  docks  to  replace  the  existiiw  piers,  which  alone 

emment  would  furnish  at  least  $60,000  business  were  estimated  to  add  from  $6,000,000  to  $6,000,- 

each  year  for  six  successive  years.    The  length  000.    The  dock  development,  however,  was  not  to 

of  the  new  dock  was  to  be  1006  feet  over-all,  be  undertaken  at  once. 

breadth   between    the   vertical   walls    120    feet,  Bbitisr  Docks.    The  new  joint  dock  at  Hull, 

breadth  to  the  top  of  altars  140  feet  8  inches,  England,  built  by  the  North-Eastem  and  Hull 

and  depth  from  mean  high  water  to  top  of  sill  and  Bamsley  Railway  Companies,  was  opened  by 

42  feet  6  inches.     The  dock  will  be  closed  by  an  King  George  in  June  after  having  been  under 

outer  caisson  fioating  and  sliding  into  a  trans-  construction  since  1900.    The  water  area  of  this 

verse  recess  at  the  side  of  the  concrete  struc-  dock  was  86  acres,  and  it  has  a  length  of  6162 

ture.     The  foundation  will  be  of  solid  rock  and  feet  of  quay,  with  a  lock  760  feet  long  by  83 

the  structure  of  refinforced  concrete,  designed  to  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  water  over  the  sill 

withstand   earthquake   shocks.     The   dock   with  at  high  water  of  4ly.  feet.    There  are  also  two 

the  tunnels  for  flooding  or  unwatering  was  to  graving   docks,    the  largest   being   660   feet   in, 

have   capaci^  of   6,715,000   cubic  feet,  and   be  length. 

provided  with  four  64-inch  vertical  centrifugal  On   the  west  coast  of  England  in  July  the 

pumps  with   a  capacity  of  76,000  gallons  per  new  entrance  lock  of  the  South  dock  extension 

minute,  pumping  against  a  head  up  to  42  feet,  at  Newport  was  opened.     This  dock  covers  96 

Tbese  pumps  are  directly  connected  to  760-horse-  acres  and  is  4000  feet  long  by  1000  feet  wide, 

power  motors,  which  operate  at  260  revolutions  The  lock  is  1000  feet  wide  and  is  provided  with 

per  minute.  three  sets  of  gates  of  1000  feet,  600  feet,  and 

Balboa    Dry    Dock.    Amonj;   the    large    dry  400  feet  alternatively.    The  depth  of  water  over 

docks  imder  construction  durmg  the  year  was  the  sill  is  46  feet  at  spring  tide  and  20  feet  at 

the  Balboa  Dry  Dock  at  the  Pacific  terminal  of  neap  tide.    The  channel  2  miles  long,  having  a 

the  Canal  Zone.    The  dimensions  of  this  dock  bottom  width  of  660  feet,  was  dredged  from  the 

were:  mouth  of  tiie  Eske  to  the  lock.    The  pumping 

£— -r— — -r plant  has  a  capacity  of   10,000,000  gallons  of 

ll^!£nm  toncth '  of '  ihlp'  dMkkbk  ■!;;!;.■;;!!  lOOoio  ^'■^^  PC""  •'°'"-     I"  Scothmd,  at  Rosyth,  prog- 
Width    of    entruiea,    el«»r    110.0  ress  was  being  made  on  the  great  naval  base. 

Width  of  body  of  doek  at  coping   140.0  the  Contracts  under  way  including  the  construe- 

K  Ic^^'iSSr  .'^"~!.;:::::::::::  ^lU  «<«  »*  .• »««  <ifp  -»»«  ^"»  ««vering  ee 

HeTght   of  k«ol  bh>cka    4.5  acres,  with  an  entrance  channel  from  the  fair- 
Depth  of  water  ovar  tops  of  bloeka  mean  aoa  way,   and   three  graving   docks,   760   feet   long 
„••*•■.:•••••: 8f-0  and    110   feet   wide.     These   works   require   the 

Hran  lo!5  wTt^.:: aol  recl«n>tion  ot  3000  acres  of  land  from  the  sea. 

During  the  year  some  3000  men  were  employed 

During  the  year  the  Pearl  Harbor  Dock  at  on  the  work  and  its  extension  will  doubtless  re- 
Hawaii,  m  which  difficulties  of  construction  were  quire  extra  assistance.    In  London  the  construo- 
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tion  of  the  new  Albert  Dock  was  Tigoroudy 
undertaken.  The  contract  for  the  gates,  lock, 
bridges,  and  other  appliances  had  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  German  firm  whose  price  was 
the  lowest  at  the  time  bids  were  invited,  but  it 
was  cancelled  and  the  work  given  to  JBnglish  con- 
tractors. 

During  the  year  the  port  improvements  of 
Buenos  Aires  suffered  a  serious  blow  in  the 
bursting  of  tiie  dock  dam,  and  a  complete  inunda- 
tion of  the  works.  The  damage  was  estimated 
at  $1,000,000.  Costa  Rica,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  signed  a  contract  for  the 
development  of  Port  Tortuguero  during  the 
year. 

DODO'S,  6ba.ce  Hoadlet.  An  American  ed- 
ucator and  philanthropist,  died  Dec.  27,  1914. 
She  was  bom  in  Xew  York  in  1866,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Earl  and  Sarah  (Hoadley) 
Dodge.  For  more  than  thirty  years  she  was  in- 
terested in  charitable  and  educational  work  in 
her  native  city.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  after 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  founding  of  Teach- 
ers Collie,  which  later  became  part  of  Colum- 
bia University,  she  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the 
college.  From  its  organization  she  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Kational  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  Besides  many 
other  gifts,  seldom  made  public,  in  1012-13  she 
gave  $376,000  to  the  $4,000,000  campaign  fund 
of  the  Y.  W.  0.  A.-Y.  M.  0.  A.  in  New  York,  a 
large  part  of  this  amount  being  devoted  to  the 
National  Board  building  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
She  organized  the  Woridng  Girls'  Society  and 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  whose  trained 
women  are  in  railroad  stations  and  at  steam- 
ship piers  throughout  the  country.  She  was 
also  president  of  the  board  of  trustees'  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople. 
Her  will  made  provision  for  the  following  large 
gifto:  to  Teachers  College,  $600,000;  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $500,000;  to 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  $200,000;  to  the 
American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople, 
$60,000;  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  and  the  New  York 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  each  $25,000.  Besides  editing 
Thoughts  of  Busy  OirU  (1892),  she  was  co-au- 
thor of  What  Women  Can  Earn  (1899),  and 
wrote  A  Bundle  of  Letters  to  Busy  Girla  on 
Practical  Matters  (1897),  which  appeared  in 
several  languages. 

DOIiAIf,  Thomas.  An  American  financier, 
died  June  12,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  Pa.,  in  1834.  His  father  died  when 
he  was  still  a  small  child,  and  for  several  years 
the  boy  supported  his  widowed  mother,  acting 
as  clerk  in  a  retail  dry  goods  store.  At  the  age 
of  27  he  started  his  own  textile  factory  and  ten 
years  later  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  wor- 
steds and  cassimeres.  From  that  time  on  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers of  Philadelphia.  As  other  enterprises 
began  to  demand  much  of  his  time  he  retired 
from  manufacturing  in  1897,  and  shortly  after 
he  became  associated  with  William  L.  Elkins  and 
P.  A.  B.  Widener  in  acquiring  and  constructing 
street  railways  in  Philadelphia.  After  various 
manipulations  they  brought  about  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  street  railways  in  the  city. 
These  financiers  then  turned  their  attention  to 
street  railways  in  New  York  City,  and  by  1893 


they  controlled  practically  every  piece  of  roll- 
ing stock  in  that  dty.  With  them  were  associ- 
ated Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  William  C.  Whitney. 
The  profits  from  these  enterprises  were  enor- 
mous. In  1892  Mr.  Dolan  became  president  of 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  under  his  management  this  became 
the  greatest  company  of  its  class  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Dolan's  fortune  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
estimated  at  between  $20,000,000  and  $35,- 
000,000. 

DOMESTIC  BELATIOirS  COUKT.  See  sec- 
tion so  entitled  under  Marbiaoe  and  Divobcz. 

DOMINICA.  A  West  Indian  island;  a  presi- 
dency of  the  Leeward  Islands  (q.v.).  The 
island  is  moimtainous  and  plentifully  watered, 
llie  soil  is  fertile,  but  coffee  and  sugar  cultiva- 
tion has  declined.  Cacao,  limes,  spices,  oils,  and 
timber  are  exported.  In  1912  the  export  of 
cacao  was  11,877  cwt.;  the  export  of  limes  and 
limejuice  was  valued  at  £79,848,  citrate  of  lime 
£11,991,  essential  oils  £6303,  fruit  and  vegetables 
£3942.  Total  imporU,  1012,  £160,629  (£164,695 
in  1911);  exports,  £152,458  (£124,678).  Rev- 
enue, 1912-13,  £45,300  (£44,064  in  1011-12); 
expenditure  £40,304  (£38,792).  Total  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared,  1912-13,  678,892,  of  which 
480,564  tons  British.  PubUc  debt  Dee.  31,  1912, 
£45,195.  Customs  revenue,  1911^-13,  £24,295. 
Roseau,  the  capital,  has  6677  inhabitants.  Ad- 
ministrator, 1914,  W.  Douglas  Young.  See  Lee- 
WABD  Islands. 

DOMINICAN'  BEFTTBLIC,  or  Sakto  Do- 
MiNoo.  An  independent  State  occupying  the 
larger  and  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Haiti. 
The  capital  is  Santo  Domingo. 

Abea,  Popxtlation,  eto.  The  republic  is  com- 
posed of  12  provinces,  with  a  total  estimated 
area  of  48,677  square  kilometers  (18,766  square 
miles).  The  population  (1913)  is  stated  at 
724,500.  Estimated  population  of  the  larger 
towns:  Santo  Domingo,  22,000;  Santiago,  20,- 
000;  Puerto  Plata  (the  chief  port)  and  San 
Pedro  de  Macorfs,  15,000  to  16,000  each;  Ia 
Vega,  10,000;  Saman&,  Sfinchez,  Monte  (>i8ti, 
and  Azua,  4000  to  5000  each.  Reported  mar- 
riages (1911),  2442;  births,  27,407;  deaths, 
6603.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally 
compulsory.  In  1911  there  were  590  schools, 
with  20,463  pupils  (10,422  boys  and  10,031 
girls).  The  State  religion  is  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. 

Pboduction,  Coxicebce,  etc.  Of  the  total 
area,  about  16,500  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  country,  is  stated  to  be  cultivable. 
Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  are  virtually  the 
only  source  of  national  wealth,  as  mining  and 
manufacttiring  are  little  developed.  The  chief 
commercial  crops  are  sugar  and  cacao;  other 
important  products  are  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  bananas  and  other  fruits. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as  fol- 
lows, in  thousands  of  American  dollars: 

IMP     1*10     1911     i»ia     lilt 

Imports     4,420     6,258     6,950     8,218     S,27S 

ExporU     8,114  10,860  10,996  12,886  10,470 

Leading  imports  in  1913:  cotton  goods,  1880 
thousand  dollars;  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
1346;  provisions,  2607;  bags,  sacks,  etc.,  281; 
chemicals  and  drugs,  213;  leather  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  276;  agricultural  implements, 
143.  By  far  the  most  important  exports  are 
sugar  and  cacao.    The  development  of  the  lat- 
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ter  in  recent  years  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Sugar  and  cacao  in  1900  were  exported  to  the 
value  of  $3,304,031  and  $2,750,101  respectively; 
in  1010.  $5,600,536  and  $2,849,585;  in  1011, 
$4,150,733  and  $3,002,111;  in  1912,  $5,841,367 
and  $4,248,724;  in  1913,  $3,120,000  and  $4,661,- 
000.  For  1912  and  1913  respectively,  other  ex- 
ports are  reported  as  follows,  in  thousands  of 
dollars:  leaf  tobacco,  670  and  1122;  bananas, 
112  and  296;  coffee,  666  and  267;  hides  and 
skins,  235  and  241;  woods,  126  and  167;  bees- 
wax, 140  and  118.  Trade  by  countries,  in  thou- 
sands of  dollars: 

Imports  Export* 

Itlt  t»lS  1911  191S 

UnHad     BUtM     6,100  6,769  7,275  5,601 

OcmuuiT     1,638  1,678  1,774  2,068 

United  Kincdom   720  780  1,248  242 

Fisnee      225  274  088  888 

Othon      645  820  1,160  1,671 

Tout   8,318     9,271  12,885   10,470 

In  1912,  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  in  the 
foreign  trade  numbered  609,  of  407,748  tons; 
cleared,  477,  of  379,147  tons. 

Bailway  in  operation,  282  kilometers  (176 
miles).  In  addition  there  are  private  lines  for 
sugar  plantations  reported  at  362  kilometers 
(226  miles).  The  completion  of  a  few  kilo- 
meters of  line  from  Salcedo  to  Moca  will  effect 
rail  communication  between  Puerto  Plata,  on 
the  north  coast,  and  the  eastern  port  S&nchez, 
on  the  Bay  of  Saman&.  There  are  reported  16 
tel^^aph  offices,  witix  362  miles  of  line;  tele- 
phraie  line,  719  miles;  post  offices,  106. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  1912-13,  revenue 
and  expenditure  are  reported  at  $6,809,786  and 
$5,845,904  respectively;  for  1913-14,  $6,036,250 
and  $4,800,216.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  customs.  A  treaty  be- 
tween the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United 
SUtes  authorized  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  for  the 
conversion  of  the  debt,  and  established  an  Amer- 
ican receivership  of  customs,  from  April  1,  1905. 

GovatNKKNT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  President,  who.  accordii^  to  the  con- 
stitution, is  elected  by  indirect  vote  for  six  years. 
The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  Congress 
of  two  houses,  the  Senate  ( 12  members,  elected 
for  six  years)  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (24 
members,  elected  for  four  years).  In  1913  Jose 
Bordas  Vald^s  was  elected  Provisional  President, 
assuming  office  April  14. 

HiSTOBT.  The  fear  that  the  government  of 
ProTisimial  President  Jos6  Bordas  Vald£s  would 
prove  no  more  stable  than  its  predecessors  was 
confirmed  early  in  1914  by  frequent  manifesta- 
tions of  unrest  and  discontent.  Although  the 
Senate  rejected  the  impeachment  charges  which 
had  been  preferred  against  the  President,  many 
politicians  outside  of  Congress  held  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  President  had  used  his  power  to 
misappropriate  the  public  revenues  and  to  over- 
ride the  legislative  and  judicial  organs  of  govern- 
ment. The  anti-presidential  party  was  still  fur- 
ther antagonised  when  the  government  postponed 
the  elections,  which  should  have  taken  place  on 
April  1-2.  In  May  a  presidential  decree  was  is- 
sued fixing  June  7  as  the  date  for  the  election; 
the  Presimntial  Electors  were  to  meet  on  June  16 
to  choose  the  President,  who  would  take  the  oath 
of  office  on  July  1.  But  a  revolution  had  already 
broken  out  in  the  northern  province  of  Santiago. 


General  Arias,  the  rebellious  Governor  of  the  ' 
province,  was  removed  from  office  and  outlawed. 
A  rebel  force  under  Gen.  Mauricio  Jimenes  at  La 
Vega  surrendered  in  April  to  the  Federal  com- 
mander, Tancredo  Savinon,  and  another  band  of 
insurgents  .at  Santiago  was  forced  to  capitulate; 
but  the  rebellion  was  more  successful  at  Puerto 
Plata,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  where 
the  rebel  forces  were  able  to  hold  President  Bor- 
das ValdCs's  troops  at  bay.  The  severe  fighting  at 
Puerto  Plata — that  is,  severe  fighting  for  Santo 
Domingo — awakened  such  lively  apprehensions 
in  Washington  that  on  May  1  the  U.  S.  gunboat 
Petrel  was  ordered  to  Dominican  waters,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  U.  S.  cruiser  WashingUm 
joined  the  Petrel.  On  !May  12  Captain  Eberle 
of  the  Washington  held  a  conference  on  board  his 
ship  in  an  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  bring  the 
insurgents  and  the  government  to  an  amicable  ' 
agreement. 

In  the  third  week  of  May  fresh  life  was  in- 
fused into  the  insurrection  by  the  arrival  of  a 
large  consignment  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  had  been  smuggled  across  the  Haitian  fron- 
tier. La  Vega  was  recaptured  for  the  revolu- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  government  forces  were 
laying  close  siege  to  Puerto  Plata,  and  the  Do- 
minican "navy"  was  blockading  Monti  Christi, 
the  other  northern  seaport  held  by  the  rebels. 
In  Jime  a  German  cruiser,  the  Strasahurg,  was 
ordered  to  Puerto  Plata  for  the  protection  of 
German  interests.  Several  times  Captain  Eberle 
of  the  Washington  had  warned  President  Bordas 
Vald£s  not  to  direct  his  artillery  fire  at  the  town, 
inasmuch  as  the  foreign  residents  of  Puerto 
Plata  might  receive  injury.  On  June  26,  after 
an  Englishwoman  had  been  killed  by  a  stray  shot 
in  the  Puerto  Plata  fighting,  the  U.  S.  gunboat 
Uachias  steamed  into  the  inner  harbor,  and  with 
a  few  well-directed  shots  silenced  one  of  Presi- 
dent Bordas  Vald^s's  batteries.  The  Machias 
came  into  action  a  second  time  early  in  July, 
replying  to  a  few  rebel  shots  which  had  chanced 
to  hit  tiie  ship. 

In  August,  during  an  armistice,  which  had 
been  arranged  by  Captain  Eberle,  the  United 
States  government  sent  a  regiment  of  U.  S.  ma- 
rines and  a  mediatory  commission — including 
Ex-Governor  J.  F.  Fort  of  New  Jersey;  the 
United  States  Minister  to  Santo  Domingo,  James 
M.  Sullivan;  and  the  Xew  Hampshire  lavryer, 
Charles  Smith — to  make  peace  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  diplomatic  representations  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  presence  of  the  marines, 
induced  the  warring  factions  to  accept  an  agree- 
ment, which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  government  and  the  institution  of 
elections  under  the  "observation"  of  watchers  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States.  President  Bordas 
Valdte  resigned  on  August  27,  and  Congress 
elected  Dr.  RamOn  B&ez  as  the  new  Provisional 
President.  Dr.  B&ez  selected  the  following  Cabinet 
officers:  Interior,  Sr.  Enrique  Jimenez;  finance^ 
Dr.  Salvador  Gautier;  war,  P.  A.  Lluberes;  pub- 
lic works,  Osvaldo  B&ez;  justice,  J.  B.  Peynado; 
foreign  affairs,  Ignacio  M.  Gonz&lez;  agricul- 
ture, Pedro  M.  Mejfa.  The  elections  held  under 
the  "observation"  of  the  United  States  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  Sr.  Jimenez,  but  were  so  closely 
contested  that  party  feeling  continued  to  run 
high;  and  on  November  24  the  United  States 
transport  Hancock  was  ordered  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo with  800  marines,  news  having  been  re- 
ceived of  fresh  revolutionary  disturbances.    See 
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also  Intebnational  Abbitbation  aitd  Peack, 
Bryan-WiUon  Treatiea. 

BOUBINE.     See  VREBnTAST  MiDionns. 

DSAIKAOE.  UmTED  States.  Activity  in 
the  reclamation  of  swamp  and  other  wet  lands 
during  1914  has  been  more  apparent  in  progress 
along  lines  already  tried  than  in  new  kinds  of 
undertakings.  Legislative  acts  and  judicial  rul- 
ings in  some  StatM  have  placed  drainage  organi- 
zations upon  a  more  secure  basis,  and  in  others 
there  is  agitation  for  revision  of  the  drainage 
laws.  The  Virginia  law  has  been  revised  con- 
siderably; the  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  has  de- 
clared the  drainage  law  of  1913  to  be  valid,  over- 
ruling a  lower  court;  a  lower  court  has  upheld 
the  validity  of  New  Mtscico's  drainage  statute. 
However,  the  Black  and  Boggy  Swamps  Drainage 
District  in  South  Carolina  was  dissolved  by  the 
County  Court  because  the  assessment  exceeded 
the  constitutional  limit  of  taxation  of  the  State. 
An  appeal  was  not  taken,  although  there  is  prec- 
edent in  North  Carolina  and  other  States  for 
holding  that  assessments  for  local  benefits  are 
not  subject  to  the  legal  limits  of  taxation.  The 
bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Newlands, 
permitting  the  Federal  government  to  take 
charge  of  interstate  and  other  drainage  projects, 
even  loaning  the  necessary  money  to  the  districts, 
has  not  yet  received  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

Among  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  North 
Carolina  easily  leads  in  the  number  of  drainage 
districts  formed;  an  increasing  portion  of  the 
work  is  the  enlargement  of  cre^  channels  in  the 
rolling  Piedmont  section.  The  State  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  encouragement  of  tile  drainage,  and  of  ter- 
racing to  prevent  erosion  on  ctiltivated  hillsides. 
A  special  engineering  commission  has  prepared 
plans  for  the  main  drains  recommended  as  neces- 
sary and  suificient  for  draining  the  Everglades 
of  Florida.  In  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley, 
drainage  of  farm  lands  and  of  marsh  lands  con- 
tinues rapidly,  by  individuals  and  by  community 
projects  organized  under  laws  that  have  been  in 
force  for  a  number  of  years.  In  Desha  Co.,  Ark., 
the  second  of  the  large  ditches  for  diverting 
Cypress  Credc  (draining  a  large  area)  into  the 
Bed  Kiver,  is  well  under  construction.  In  La- 
fayette Co.,  Ark.,  surveys  have  been  made  of  two 
large  districts,  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for 
draining  them  and  protecting  against  overflow 
from  the  Red  Kiver.  A  surprising  interest  in 
farm  drainage  was  aroused  in  Kentucky  during 
the  year,  and  a  number  of  tile  systems  were  laid 
where  this  kind  of  improvement  was  previously 
unknown.  In  those  States  where  cotton  is  the 
main  crop,  the  effect  of  the  European  War  in 
curtailing  the  cotton  market  has  retarded  drain- 
age progress.  Investigations  have  been  started 
looking  to  the  protection  and  drainage  of  40,000 
acres  of  overflowed  land  along  the  Koot«iay 
Biver  from  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  to  the  Ca- 
nadian line. 

The  area  of  irrigated  lands  injured  by  seepage 
and  alkali  continues  to  increase.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  has  been  encountered  in 
the  vicinity  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  conducting 
investigations  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  results  of  recent  experiments  indicate  that 
deep  drains  supplemented  with  deep  relief  wells 
will  permit  the  reclamation  of  even  the  worst 
places  at  costs  not  low  but,  nevertheless,  profit- 


able. The  Carmel  Drainage  District,  in  the  San 
Luis  Vall^,  Colo.,  has  completed  eonstnietioB 
work.  The  United  States  Reclamation  Serrioe  is 
considering  the  construction  of  a  big  outlet  drain 
for  the  San  Luis  Valley,  to  develop  water  for  ir- 
rigation farther  down  the  Rio  Grande.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  a  drainage  district  of  several 
thousand  acres  near  Sterling,  Colo.  A  number 
of  drainage  districts  have  been  organized  in  the 
Yakima  Valley,  Wash.,  in  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 

FoBEiON  CouNTBiES.  The  government  of  Brit- 
ish Colimibia  has  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  upon  petition  from  owners 
desiring  to  drain,  dike,  or  irrigate  their  lands,  to 
appoint  three  commissioners  to  execute  and  main- 
tain the  improvement  works.  Under  this  act 
has  been  au^orized  the  drainage  of  a  large  over- 
flowed area  in  the  Lillooet  River  Valley,  by 
lowering  Lake  Lillooet.  The  government  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  made  quite  detailed  studies  of 
the  probable  works  necessary  to  protect  and 
drain  the  overflowed  lands  along  the  Kootenay 
River  from  the  International  Boundair  to  Koo- 
tenay Lake,  just  below  the  proposed  oistrict  in 
Idaho. 

The  Russian  government  is  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop parts  of  the  Caucasus  by  drainage,  flood 
prevention,  and  irrigation.  Considerable  prog- 
ress had  beoi  made  by  the  middle  of  the  year, 
mostly  in  Eastern  Transcaucasia  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Rivers  Arx  and  Kur.  Surveys  have 
been  undertaken  to  plan  the  drainage  of  the 
Mugan  swamps  for  about  80  miles  along  the  New 
Aras,  between  Lake  Ak-Tchal  and  the  Tcheilsk 
post.  The  Austrian  government  and  the  Provin- 
cial Commission  of  Vorarlberg  have  arranged  for 
constructing  protective  works  necessitated  by  the 
floods  of  1010  and  1012.  Temporary  works  have 
been  placed  where  the  need  is  most  urgent,  and 
$800,000  was  appropriated  for  regulating  the 
III  River. 

In  Egypt,  on  tiie  projects  begun  in  1912  in  tbe 
Beherah  and  Gharbieh  districts,  excavating  has 
been  finished,  and  most  of  the  bridges  and  sluices 
have  been  placed.  The  government  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  pumping  machinery,  costing 
$900,000,  to  be  erected  at  Baltim,  near  Cairo. 
There  will  be  eight  Diesel  crude-oil  engines,  and 
six  steam  engines,  totaling  6060  horsepower,  di- 
rect-connected to  centrifugal  pumps  having  a 
capacity  for  lifting  2,000,000,000  gallons  of  water 
in  24  hours  against  a  head  of  7  to  13  feet. 

India,  like  the  Western  United  States,  finds 
some  irrigated  lands  become  waterlogged  and 
need  drainage.  Near  Amritsar,  land  under  the 
Bari  Doab  Canal  has  been  so  affected,  and  works 
are  being  constructed  to  utilize  fall  in  the  canal 
for  generating  power  to  pump  water  from  the 
soil  and  use  it  for  irrigation.  So  far  as  this  is 
successful  it  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
draining  the  wet  land,  and  conserving  irrigation 
water  in  the  canal.  For  protecting  and  draining 
17,000  square  miles  of  overflowed  lands  in  tiie 
Hwai  River  district  of  China,  $20,000,000  was  to 
be  made  available  by  a  Chinese  government  gold 
loan,  secured  by  all  the  revenues  from  the  bene- 
fited lands.  There  would  be  a  special  conserv- 
ancy tax  on  those  lands,  as  well  as  tolls  from  the 
canals.  The  war  in  Europe  will  probably  pre- 
vent the  floatin^^  of  this  loan.  In  Chosen  (Ko- 
rea), investigations  have  been  started  toward 
leveeing  and  generally  improving  several  of  the 
large  rivers,  as  the  next  public  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  government. 
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Hie  Premier  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Atu- 
tralia  has  submitted  to  the  government  a  bill  in- 
cluding $1,000,000  for  drainage  and  other  public 
works. 

DHAKA,  AuERiOAN  AND  Ekoubh.  The 
theatre  season  of  1914,  in  both  America  and  Eng- 
land, was  sharply  divided  into  two  sections  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  first  half,  though, 
far  from  brilliant,  was  fairly  normal;  but  ti^e 
Mcond  half  was  a  period  of  unprecedented  de- 
pression. In  times  of  great  financial  stress,  peo- 
ple economize  first  of  all  by  cutting  off  their 
theatre-going.  The  war  practically  put  a  stop 
to  theatrical  production  in  England,  and, 
though  the  United  States  was  a  neutral  nation, 
the  patronage  of  the  American  theatres  was  di- 
minished fmly  fifty  per  cent.  In  New  York, 
many  of  the  first-class  houses  were  dark  for  sev- 
eral wedcs  at  the  height  of  the  season.  Flays 
vhich  ordinarily  would  have  rtm  a  year  were 
■ummarily  withdrawn.  Conditions  on  the  road 
were  even  worse;  and  the  most  successful  metro- 
politan productions  of  the  preceding  season 
played  to  less  than  half  the  business  that  wag 
expected  of  them  in  the  subsidiary  cities.  In 
December  the  Liebler  Company  collapsed.  George 
C.  Tyler,  the  director  of  this  firm,  was  honored 
in  both  America  and  England  as  a  manager  of 
fine  artistic  taste  and  high  ideals;  and  his  en- 
forced retirement  was  regarded  as  a  great  loss 
to  the  theatre.  A  few  days  later,  another  man- 
ager to  whom  the  public  had  been  indebted  for 
many  excellent  productions,  Harrison  Grey  Fiske, 
was  driven  into  bankruptcy. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
playwright  to  achieve  a  mild  success.  Any  play 
produced  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  to 
make  an  immediate  and  great  impression ;  other- 
wise there  was  no  alt^ative  but  failure.  A 
good  enough  play  was  no  longer  good  enough: 
■omething  striking  and  sensational  and,  if  pos- 
sible, unique  had  to  be  invented  to  catch  the  pub- 
Uc  eye  and  set  the  people  talking.  This  neces- 
sity called  forth,  in  America,  a  series  of  plays 
in  which  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  capture 
immediate  attention  by  subverting  one  or  an- 
other of  the  traditional  conventions  of  the  drama. 
From  the  technical  standpoint,  the  quest  for 
novelty  must  be  recorded  as  the  definitive  fea- 
ture of  the  year.  Some  of  the  new  devices  in- 
vented showed  no  merit  but  their  unconvention- 
ality;  but  others  proved  themselves  so  valuable 
that  they  seemed  destined  to  be  adopted  as  per- 
manent additions  to  the  technique  of  the  theatre. 

The  most  successful,  and  also  the  most  inter- 
esting, American  play  of  the  year  was  On  Trial, 
by  Ehner  L.  Reizenstein,  a  new  author  only 
twenty-one  years  old.  The  story  of  this  melo- 
drama was  conventional  enough :  a  husband  mur- 
dered a  man  who  had  seduced  his  wife  many 
years  before,  and  who  recently  had  reappeared 
to  torture  and  torment  her ;  but  the  author  im- 
parted a  new  interest  to  this  old  material  by 
telling  the  story  backward.  Instead  of  proceed- 
ing from  causes  to  effects,  he  proceeded  from  ef- 
fects to  causes;  instead  of  building  his  plot  up, 
he  broke  it  down.  In  an  interesting  melodrama 
entitled  Under  Cover,  which  ran  in  Boston 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  simul- 
taneously in  New  York  and  Chicago  throughout 
the  second  half,  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  successfully 
overturned  the  tradition  that  a  dramatist  must 
never  keep  a  secret  from  the  audience.  The  play 
dealt,  in  a   serio-comic  mood,   with   smuggling 


through  the  New  York  customhouse.  Until 
the  very  end  of  the  last  act,  the  hero  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  smuggler;  then  it  was  suddenly 
revealed  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  secret 
service  whose  purpose  was  to  convict  the  cus- 
tomhouse ofiicials  of  grafting.  A  successful 
farce  entitled  It  Pay  a  to  Advertise,  which  was 
written  by  the  same  author  in  collaboration  with 
Walter  Hackett,  was  made  amusing  by  a  con- 
tinual series  of  surprises.  Time  and  again,  the 
audience  was  forced  to  change  its  mind  about 
the  motives  of  the  characters.  An  even  greater 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  audience  was  de- 
manded by  an  imusual  play,  by  A.  L.  Thomas 
and  Clayton  Hamilton,  which  ran  for  several 
weeks  in  Boston  under  the  title  of  Wcmted:  ti2,- 
000,  and  was  subsequently  presented  in  New 
York  under  the  title  of  The  Big  Idea.  The  hero 
was  a  young  author  who  found  himself  in  im- 
mediate need  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  save 
his  familv  from  disgrace  and  ruin;  the  heroine 
persuaded  him  to  write  his  own  circumstances 
into  a  play;  and,  in  the  last  act,  the  two  sold 
the  piece  to  a  theatrical  manager  for  the  needed 
amount  of  money.  Thus,  at  £e  same  time,  the 
audience  saw  the  hero  writing  a  play,  and  saw 
the  play  that  he  was  writing.  In  Innocent, 
which  was  adapted  by  George  Broadhurst  from 
the  Hungarian  of  Arpad  Pasztor,  the  hero  killed 
himself  in  the  prologue,  and  the  play  itself, 
which  was  set  two  years  before,  outlined  the 
circumstances  which  had  culminated  in  the  sui- 
cide. The  note  of  novelty  was  also  apparent  bi 
another  Hungarian  play,  by  Ferenc  Holnar, 
adapted  into  English  by  Leo  Ditrichstein,  and 
called  The  Phantom  R%val.  The  entire  second 
act  depicted  a  dream  of  the  heroine's  in  which 
an  old  lover  appeared  to  her  in  various  imagined 
aspects,  and  taUced  romantic  nonsense.  Th«i,  in 
the  last  act,  the  man  came  back  to  her  in  fact, 
and  showed  himself  less  worthy  than  her  dreams 
of  him.  Another  dream-play,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  England  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  in  America  afterward,  was  My  Lady's  Dress, 
by  Edward  Knoblauch.  The  heroine,  having 
just  received  a  new  dress  from  Bond  Street,  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed  her  way  through  a  series  of 
seven  one-act  plays,  depicting  crucial  moments 
in  the  lives  of  various  people  who,  at  one  time 
or  another,  had  toiled  to  manufacture  the  ma- 
terials that  went  into  the  making  of  her  gown. 
This  play  was  beautifully  produced  by  Frank 
Vernon,  with  a  return  to  the  technique  of  the 
inner-and-outer  stage  of  the  Restoration  period. 
Too  Many  Cooks,  by  Frank  Craven,  was  also  not- 
able for  novelty  of  stage-direction.  The  hero, 
who  was  engaged  to  be  married,  was  building  a 
house  in  the  suburbs.  All  three  acts  were  set  in 
the  same  place;  but  the  first  set  exhibited  the 
foundations  of  the  house,  the  second  set  showed 
the  erection  of  the  framework,  and  the  third  set 
revealed  the  completed  edifice.  The  influence  of 
the  moving-picture  play  was  apparent  in  The 
Battle  Cry,  a  dramatization  of  a  novel  by 
Charles  Neville  Buck.  Some  of  the  scenes  were 
acted  on  the  stage;  and  intervening  episodes 
were  depicted  on  a  screen  by  the  kinetoscope.  A 
somewhat  similar  technique  was  employed  in 
The  Silent  Voice,  by  Jules  Eckert  Goodman. 
The  hero  was  a  deaf  man,  accustomed  to  lip- 
reading,  who,  gazing  through  field-classes  from 
the  house-top  of  his  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
could  read  the  lips  of  people  talking  in  the  park 
across  the  way.    The  incidents  which  he  was 
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supposed  to  be  observing  through  his  glasses 
were  simultaneously  revealed  upon  the  sta^e  be- 
hind an  illuminated  transparency.  A  similar 
device  was  invented  by  Marie  Dressier  for  her 
production  of  A  Mix-up,  an  otherwise  inconsider- 
able farce  by  Parker  A.  Hord.  Whenever  a  char- 
acter was  called  up  on  the  telephone,  the  back- 
drop became  translucent  and  revealed  in  panto- 
mime the  person  speaking  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire. 

The  plays  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph were  all  remarkable  for  some  sort  of  tech- 
nical innovation.  Some  of  them  were  good,  and 
some  of  them  were  bad ;  but,  taken  togetiier,  they 
represent  the  eager  and  somewhat  desperate 
quest  of  novelty  that  must  be  regarded  as  the 
definitive  feature  of  the  theatre  season  of  1914, 
in  America  and  Kngland. 

Among  the  more  serious  American  plays  of 
the  year,  the  following  should  be  recorded.  The 
Miracle  Man,  by  Gieorge  M.  Cohan,  was  drama- 
tized from  a  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Frank 
L.  Packard.  A  gang  of  crooks  who  had  schemed 
to  make  money  by  exploiting  the  ministrations 
of  an  elderly  faith-healer  in  a  little  town  in 
Maine  were  converted,  against  their  inclinations, 
to  a  better  way  of  life  by  the  sweetness  and 
light  that  radiated  from  the  patriarch  they  had 
intended  to  victimize.  The  Money  Makers,  by 
Charles  Klein,  exhibited  a  struggle  between  a 
repentant  capitalist,  who  desired  to  give  back 
his  millions  to  the  people  he  had  robbed,  and  the 
members  of  his  family,  who  tried  to  have  him 
legally  declared  insane  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  giving  away  his  tainted  money.  A  play 
entitled  The  Deadlock,  by  Margaret  Tumbull, 
dealing  with  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
marriage,  failed  during  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son because  it  was  based  upon  religious  beliefs 
with  which  the  theatre-going  public  was  not  in 
sympathy.  Another  religious  play,  entitled 
Polygamy,  by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet 
Ford,  attacking  the  conditions  of  life  in  Utah 
at  the  present  time,  had  a  fair  success. 
Young  Wisdom,  by  Rachel  Crothers,  was  a 
charming  and  delightful  comedy  that  dealt  with 
the  danger  of  advanced  ideas  to  minds  too  im- 
mature to  be  able  to  digest  them.  Edward  Shel- 
don was  represented  by  two  plays  during  the 
course  of  the  autumn  season,  one  of  them  roman- 
tic and  the  other  realistic;  but  both  were  dis- 
appointing to  admirers  of  his  talents.  The  Oar- 
den  of  Paradise  was  a  tedious  dramatization  of 
The  Little  Mermaid  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen; and  The  Song  of  Songs  was  a  vulgar  and 
chaotic  dramatization  of  Das  Hohe  Lied  of  Her- 
mann Sudermann. 

Attention  may  now  be  turned  to  the  lighter 
American  pieces  of  the  year.  A  Pair  of  Sixes, 
by  Edward  Peple,  had  something  of  the  snap  and 
go  of  a  typical  George  M.  Cohan  farce.  Two 
partners,  who  had  always  disagreed,  decided  to 
settle  their  differences  by  dealing  a  single  hand 
of  poker :  the  winner  was'  to  conduct  the  business 
for  a  year,  and  the  loser,  meanwhile,  was  to  wait 
upon  his  partner  as  a  domestic  servant.  One 
partner  won  the  deal  with  a  pair  of  sixes;  but 
the  loser  lorded  it  over  his  antagonist  by  creat- 
ing chaos  in  the  household  in  which  he  served 
as  butler.  Turin  Beds,  by  Salisbury  Field  and 
Margaret  Mayo,  retold  the  old  story  of  a  man 
who  blundered  into  the  wrong  apartment  and 
compromised  a  wife  by  sleeping  innocently  in 
her    huaband's    bed;    but    tiiis    material    was 


handled  with  unexceptionable  delicacy  and  un- 
usual wit.  The  Rule  of  Three,  by  Guy  Bolton, 
satirized  the  absurdity  tliat  arises  from  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  divorce  laws  of  the  various 
States.  Daddy  Long-Legs,  by  Jean  Webster, 
which  told  again  the  old,  old  story  of  a  rich  and 
charitable  man  who  fell  in  love  with  a  little  or- 
phan waif,  was  rendered  worth  seeing  by  the 
stage-direction  of  Henry  Miller  and  the  acting 
of  Ruth  Chatterton.  Kitty  MacKay,  a  worth- 
less play  by  Catherine  Chisolm  Cushing,  achieved 
a  popular  success  because  it  retold  &e  tale  of 
Cinderella  in  terms  derived  from  Bttnty  Pulls 
the  Strings. 

La-  Tosca  of  Sardou,  in  various  disguises, 
proved  itself  once  more  to  be  the  abiding  melo- 
drama of  the  year.  The  essential  scene  of  La 
Tosca  was  repeated  in  The  Yellow  Tiofcet,  by 
Michael  Morton,  in  Panthea,  by  Monckton  Hoffe, 
and  in  Mr.  Wu,  by  Harry  M.  Vernon  and  Harold 
Owen.  The  first  piece  was  set  in  Russia,  the 
second  in  Germany,  and  the  third  in  China;  but 
the  motives  leading  to  the  climax  ronained,  in 
every  case,  the  same.  The  best  American  melo- 
drama of  the  year  was  Kick  In,  by  a  new  author, 
Willard  Mack.  It  dealt  with  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  an  ex-convict  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
establish himself  in  legitimate  society.  Scarcely 
less  interesting  was  The  Dummy,  by  Uarvey 
O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford,  a  serio-comic  melo- 
drama that  narrated  the  adventures  of  a  boy  de- 
tective. The  Law  of  the  Land,  by  George  Broad- 
hurst,  was  an  interesting  melodrama  of  the  type 
that  hovers  within  hailing  distance  of  actuality. 
Life,  by  Thompson  Buchanan,  was  an  American 
imitation  of  the  flagrant  type  of  melodrama  made 
popular  at  Drury  Lane  by  Cecil  Raleigh,  who 
died  during  the  year.  It  achieved  popularity  by 
assembling  the  greatest  possible  number  of  theat- 
rical efTects  that  had  proved  themselves  popular 
in  the  melodramas  of  the  past.  The  same  note 
of  extreme  conventionality  accounts  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Experience,  by  George  V.  Hobart,  a  mod- 
ern morality  play  that  was  utterly  commonplace 
and  unilluminated. 

An  immediate  result  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  the  transference  to  America  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  many  English  actors,  and  several  Eng- 
lish playwrights.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  for  in- 
stance, delivered  three  productions  in  America 
during  the  second  half  of  the  season.  Mary  Goes 
First  was  imported  by  Marie  Tempest  as  the 
leading  feature  of  a  repertory  that  included, 
among  other  items,  a  revival  of  The  Marriage  of 
Kitty;  The  Ooal  was  admirably  acted,  at  the 
Princess  Theatre,  by  Holbrook  Blinn ;  and  a  new 
play,  called  The  Lie,  was  presented  by  Margaret 
Illington.  The  Lie,  though  an  artificial  fabric, 
was  constructed  with  extraordinary  skill;  and 
it  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  the  most  effective 
drama  composed  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones  in  re- 
cent seasons.  Early  in  the  year.  The  Legend  of 
Leonora,  by  Sir  James  Barrie,  was  presented  in 
America.  This  is  the  same  play  that  hod  pre- 
viously been  produced  in  London  under  the  title 
of  The  Adored  One.  It  was  chaotic  in  structure, 
and  somewhat  bewildering  in  caprice;  and  it  was 
rendered  void  by  the  inefficient  acting  of  Maude 
Adams.  Pygmalion,  bv  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
after  having  been  produced  in  Germany  and  in 
England,  was  imported  to  America  with  that 
great  actress,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  in  the  lead- 
ing part.  It  was  received  as  a  diverting  series 
of  intelligent  and  witty  dialogues;  but  it  failed 
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to  win  eoDHderation  as  a  great  example  of  dra- 
matic art.  Outcatt,  by  Hubert  Henry  Daviea, 
the  most  serious  composition  of  this  delicate  and 
dainty  artist,  was  made  illustrious  by  the  ad- 
mirable acting  of  Elsie  Ferguson.  Consequences, 
the  first  work  of  a  22-year-old  dramatist  named 
H.  F.  Rubinstein,  after  having  been  produced  by 
Miss  Eomiman  in  Manchest^,  was  successfully 
presented  in  London,  in  New  York,  and  in  Chi- 
cago. It  was  a  clever  satire  of  the  idealism  of 
Tonth,  written  brilliantly  in  emulation  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  A  more  conventional  satire  of  the 
foibles  of  the  British  aristocracy,  entitled  A 
Pair  of  8Uk  Stockings,  by  Cyril  Harcourt,  was 
played  both  in  England  and  in  America,  and 
served  as  a  setting  for  the  perfect  character- 
acting  of  Kenneth  Douglas.  Change,  by  J.  O. 
Francis,  was  the  play  that  won  the  prize  offered 
by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  for  the  best  dra- 
matic composition  by  a  Welshman  dealing  with 
the  life  of  Wales.  The  theme  of  the  piece,  that 
crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together,  was 
traditional;  but  the  characters  were  rendered 
with  uncustomary  truthfulness,  and  the  dia- 
logue suggested  at  every  moment  the  accent  of 
actuality.  But  the  most  popular  play  of  the 
vear,  derived  from  British  authorship,  was 
ilTvmpy,  by  Horace  Hodges  and  T.  Wigney  Per- 
ciral.  This  was  merely  a  conventional  melo- 
drama, in  the  manner  of  Scribe  or  the  earlier 
Sardou — a  sort  of  Scrap  of  Paper  brought  ex- 
pediently up  to  date — but  it  was  rendered  suc- 
cessful in  both  America  and  England  by  the  ex- 
quisite character-acting  of  Cyril  Maude. 

Lou-Tell^en,  who  formerly  had  acted  in 
French  with  Sarah  Bernhardt,  made  bis  d6but 
as  an  English-speaking  actor  in  Maria  Rosa, 
translated  from  the  Catalan  of  Angel  Guimera, 
through  the  Spanish  of  Jose  Echegaray,  by  Wal- 
lace Gillpatrick  and  Guido  Marburg.  This  lit- 
eral representation  of  the  conditions  of  life 
among  the  primordial  peasants  of  Catalonia 
seemed  strange,  and  new,  and  powerful.  Late  in 
the  year,  the  same  gifted  actor  appeared  in  a 
mechanical  melodrama  by  Kate  Jordan,  entitled 
Heeret  Strings.  The  most  effective  French  play 
that  was  imported  to  America  during  the  year 
was  The  Hatch,  by  Francis  deCroisset.  It  was 
well  acted  by  William  Faversham,  and  by  Ga- 
brielle  Doiziat,  who  repeated  in  English  the 
performance  that  she  had  given  in  French  in 
Paris;  but  the  play  itself  was  merely  a  skillful 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  exhibited  little  reference 
to  life.  The  Beautiful  Adventure  was  a  rather 
charming  sentimental  comedy  translated  from 
the  French  of  Robert  de  Flers  and  Armand  de 
Caillavet.  The  Prodigal  Busland,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  an  incoherent,  and  consequently  inef- 
fective, play  by  Dario  Niccodemi.  A  ^enre-study 
by  the  Belgian  authors,  Frantz  Fonson  and  Fer- 
nand  Wicheler,  was  skillfully  localized  in  Maine 
bf  the  American  novelist,  Holman  Day.  It  was 
called  Along  Came  Ruth;  and  it  depicted,  with 
pleasant  and  ingratiating  humor,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  sleepy  little  rural  town  by  an  enter- 
prising girl. 

Among  the  scenic  productions  of  the  year,  the 
most  notable,  perhaps,  was  the  investiture  con- 
tributed by  Joseph  Urban  to  The  Garden  of 
Paradise,  a  romantic  play  by  Edward  Sheldon 
that  has  been  ab-eady  noted.  Urban's  mastery 
of  color  and  of  lighting  was  also  exhibited  in 
the  production  of  Ttoe^th  Night,  with  Phyllis 
Neilson-Torry  in  the  leading  rOle.    Less  sump- 


tuous, but  more  subtle  and  suggestive,  were  the 
settings  designed  by  Livingston  Piatt  for  the 
Shakespearian  repertory  of  Margaret  Anglin. 
The  production  or  A  Thousand  Years  Ago,  by 
Percy  Mackaye,  which  was  staged  by  J.  C.  Hoff- 
man in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Max  Rein- 
hardt,  was  somewhat  blatantly  inartistic  in  de- 
tails, but  exhibited  a  laudable  endeavor  to  re- 
veal to  the  American  public  the  artistic  inten- 
tion of  the  newest  European  methods  of  produc- 
tion. Chi  the  other  hand,  the  panoramic  mvesti- 
ture  of  Richard  Walton  Tully's  play,  entitled 
Omar,  the  Tent-Maker,  that  was  made  by  Wil- 
fred Buckland,  exhibited  only  a  repetition  of 
David  Belasco's  method  of  literal  transcription 
from  actuality.  A  dramatic  version  of  David 
Copperfield,  by  Louis  N.  Parker,  entitled  The 
Highway  of  Life,  was  exhibited,  late  in  the  year, 
with  meticulous  attention  to  the  scenery  and 
costumes;  but  this  production  failed  to  interest 
the  public,  because  the  play  itself  was  tedious. 

Shakespearian  productions  were  made,  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  by  Sir  Johnstone  Forbes- 
Robertson,  William  Faversham,  Margaret  Anglin, 
and  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry.  The  most  commend- 
able of  these  were  Miss  Anglin's  presentations 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  As  You  Like  It, 
Twelfth  Night,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which 
were  marked  by  a  rare  zest  and  esprit  de  corps 
on  the  part  of  every  member  of  the  company. 

Among  the  new  theatres  opened  in  New  York 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  the  most  notable 
were  the  Punch  and  Judy,  erected  by  Charles 
Hopkins,  and  the  Bandbox,  inaugurated  by  Doug- 
las J.  Wood.  The  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre,  a 
little  gem  of  architecture,  was  opened  with  an 
ineffective  comedy  by  Harold  Chapin,  entitled 
The  Marriage  of  Columbine;  and  the  cooperative 
company  of  actors  at  the  Bandbox  made  their 
first  appearance  in  a  poor  performance  of  La 
MossOre  of  Jules  Lemaitre,  translated'  by  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  and  reSntitled  Poor  Little  Thing. 
The  Princess  Theatre  continued  its  policy  of 
presenting  a  composite  bill  of  one-act  plays;  and 
one  of  these.  Across  the  Border,  by  Beulah  Marie 
Dix,  which  exhibited  in  poignant  terms  the  moral 
obliquity  of  war,  provided  one  of  the  few  im- 
deniable  sensations  that  may  be  recorded  to  the 
credit  of  the  poorest  theatre  season  that  New 
York  has  known  for  many  years. 

Photoplays.  When  moving  pictures  were  first 
developed  into  something  more  than  a  means  of 
filling  in  between  vaudeville  acts,  the  subjects, 
though  treated  with  a  sequence  of  action  as  in 
the  ordinary  drama,  were  such  as  would  appeal 
to  the  five  and  ten  cent  audiences,  supposedly 
interested  in  railway  wrecks,  street  fights,  high- 
way robberies,  daring  rescues,  etc.  The  dra- 
matic possibilities  involved  in  the  development 
of  this  form  of  entertainment,  however,  and  the 
great  inroads  such  presentations  made  on  the 
attendance  at  the  legitimate  theatres  early 
forced  the  managers  to  seciu-e  spoken  plays  that 
had  already  been  successful  as  subjects  for  the 
"movies,"  as  well  as  to  have  constructed  by 
eminent  authors  or  dramatists  a  number  of 
others  written  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  film 
representation.  While  the  majority  of  photo- 
plays, as  seen  in  1914,  exhibited  the  choice  of 
more  serious  subjects,  and  while  those  of  real 
dramatic  quality  engaged  public  attention,  yet 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  why  depicting 
scenes  on  the  film  was  more  attractive  to  many 
audiences   than   the   presentation    of   them    in 
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spoken  language.  If  it  was  the  appeal  of  real- 
ism that  causes  the  film-play  to  hold  its  popu- 
larity, it  would  seem  that  colored  moving  pic- 
tures would  be  more  in  vogue,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, most  experienced  managers  have  aban- 
doneil  these,  where  they  have  &ied  them.  The 
best  representatives  of  this  sort  of  work  were 
the  "Kinemacolor"  pictures,  and  while  these  were 
used  for  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  they 
counted  for  little  in  the  great  mass  of  films 
shown  daily.  It  must  be  remembered  after  all 
that  though  a  ten-reel  film  may  show  a  large 
number  o?  scenes,  obvious  situations  are  the 
only  ones  that  really  can  convey  any  message, 
and  it  was  a  growing  opinion  that,  as  the  pub- 
lic grows  more  critical,  the  film  drama  had  to 
comprise  frank  and  striking  appeals,  depicting, 
for  example,  stories  of  war,  adventure,  explora- 
tion, acts  of  daring,  etc.,  leaving  the  spoken  play 
to  occupy  its  natural  sphere  of  the  presentation 
of  action  with  the  assistance  and  amplification 
that  can  only  be  secured  by  the  spoken  word. 

Neither  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  to  se- 
cure not  only  the  best  technical  work  in  the  pho- 
tography and  setting  of  photoplays,  but  the  best 
stage  talent  was  gradually  enlisted,  with,  in 
many  cases,  conspicuous  success.  It  must  be 
noted  in  passing,  however,  that  not  every  suc- 
cessful actor  is  equally  successful  before  the 
camera,  and  instances  might  be  mentioned  where 
an  att^pt  to  transfer  the  leading  "success"  to 
the  films  has  resulted  in  imsatisuictory  effects, 
due  often  to  the  failure  of  the  actors  to  realize 
photoplay  conditions.  A  great  variety  of  plays, 
however,  were  photographed  and  presented  with 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

In  order  to  make  the  subject  of  the  photoplay 
as  well  as  the  cast  of  characters  familiar  to  an 
"audience,"  it  is  usual,  after  announcing  the 
subject  of  the  play,  to  throw  on  the  screen  the 
cast  of  characters,  and  follow  this  by  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  each  actor  and  actress  in 
some  characteristic  pose,  and  give  a  short  r£sum£ 
of  the  events  to  follow.  In  many  cases  special 
incidental  music  was  composed,  adapted  tia  the 
subject  of  the  play,  which  assisted  to  a  marked 
degree  in  the  effect  produced.  It  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  limited  space  to  recount  the  im- 
Sortant  plays  that  have  been  shown  as  photo 
romas  during  the  last  two  years,  but  the  fol- 
lowing, which  had  a  special  vogue  in  1914,  may 
be  mentioned: 

Quo  Vadi*;  Last  Days  of  Pompeii;  Soldiers  of 
Fortune;  Seats  of  the  Mighty;  Tess  of  the 
lyUrbervilles,  with  Mrs.  Fisk;  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse;  Paid  in  Full;  and  Third  Degree;  Ma- 
dame Bernhardt  in  Camille,  and  in  Queen  Eliaia- 
beth;  Arizona;  Prisoner  of  Zenda;  Clothes;  and 
quite  recently,  Cabiria,  of  which  the  scenario  was 
specially  written  by  Qabrielle  d'Annunzio;  Les 
Misirables ;  and  The  Rose  of  the  Rancho.  These 
all  required  great  expense  in  assembling  the  com- 
panies, transporting  thum  to  the  various  local- 
ities where  the  scenes  were  laid,  or  to  corres- 
ponding surroundings,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  rehearsal  and  incidental  supervision,  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  standard  necessary  for  exhibition 
to  a  public  having  on  increasingly  critical  dis- 
position. 

SSAMA  IN  ETTSOPE.  See  Fbknoh,  Gkb- 
MAN,  ITAUAN,  and  Scandinavian  Litebatubb. 

S&APEBy  Eben  Sumneb.  An  American 
manufacturer  and  public  official,  died  April  9, 
1914.    He    was    bom    in    Uopedale,    Mass.,    in 


1858,  and  was  educated  at  a  private  school  and 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  carried  (m  his  studies  while  working  in  ma- 
chine shops  and  cotton  mills.  In  1880  he  was 
admitted  to  the  firm  of  George  Draper  and 
Sons,  and  when  16  years  later  the  Draper  CSom- 
pany  was  founded,  he  became  its  selling  agent. 
In  1892  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention,  and  in  1896  headed  the 
Massachusetts  del^^tion  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  at  which  he  assisted  in  se- 
curing the  "gold  standard"  resolution.  He  was 
a  presidential  elector  in  1900.  In  1906,  1907, 
and  1908  he  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  elected  Governor  for  two 
terms,  1909-10,  and  1910-11.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor and  oflicer  of  many  Important  financial  in- 
stitutions and  was  a  member  of  several  patriotic 
societies.  

DBEASirOXTaHT.     See  Battleships. 

DBESSEN.    See  Natal  Pboobebb. 

SBIVEB,  Samuel  Rolleb.  An  English  the- 
ologian and  educator,  died  Feb.  26,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Southampton  in  1846,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  New  College,  Cam- 
bridge. At  the  university  he  had  a  distinguished 
career  and  on  his  graduation  received  uie  fel- 
lowship. From  1875  to  1883  he  was  a  tutor  of 
New  Collie,  and  from  1876  to  1884  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Company. 
He  held  a  foremost  place  among  Old  Testament 
scholars  in  England,  and  his  researches  in  He- 
brew scholarship  led  to  results  of  the  first  im- 
portance. In  1883  he  was  chosen  Regius  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  succeeding  Dr.  Fusey,  who  had  held  the 
chair  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He  pub- 
lished many  valuable  works  dealing  with  Old 
Testament  criticism,  the  most  widely-known  of 
which  is  the  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament,  first  published  in  1891  and 
followed  by  several  editions.  His  other  publica- 
tions include:  Isaiah:  Bis  Life  and  Times 
(1893);  Jeremiah  (a  revised  translation,  with 
introductions  and  brief  explanations,  1906)  ; 
Modem  Research  as  Illustrating  the  Bible 
(1909).  He  was  joint  editor  of  the  Boly  Bible, 
with  various  renderings  and  readings  from  the 
best  authorities  (1898),  and  joint  author  of 
A  Bebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (1906) ;  and  of  Four  Papers  on  the  Bigher 
Criticism  (1912).  He  received  honorary  de- 
grees from  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 'and  Cam- 
bridge Universities. 

DSTJO   HABIT.    See   CooAnnt  aiid   Ofxdic 

Habit. 

DB7  DOCK.    See  Docks. 

DUNCAU',  Robebt  Kennedy.  An  American 
chemist  and  writer,  died  Feb.  18,  1914.  He 
was  bom  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  in  1868,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
1892.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a  fellow  in 
chemistry  at  Clark  University,  remaining  there 
one  year.  He  was  instructor  in  physics  and 
chemistry  in  several  private  schools  until  1901, 
when  he  became  professor  of  chemistry. at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.  This  chair  he  held 
until  1906,  when  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  industrial  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Kansas.  In  1910  he  became  director  of  indus- 
trial research  and  professor  of  industrial  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
visiting  lecturer  at  Clark  University  in  1911. 
Dr.  Duncan  was  the  discoverer  and  patentee  of 
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a  new  process  of  manufaeturing  phoBphorns, 
and  of  a  new  low-melting  glass,  and  of  a  proc- 
ess of  decorating  glass.  In  1907  he  instituted 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  a  new  scheme  of 
industrial  fellowships  which  grew  to  remarkable 
proportions  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  contributed 
many  articles  on  industrial  chemistry  to  peri- 
odicals and  magazines.  He  was  the  author  of: 
Tke  New  Knowledge  (1905) ;  The  Chemiatry  of 
Commeree  ( 1907 ) ;  Some  Chemical  Problems  of 
To-day  (1911).  He  also  edited  the  New  Soienee 
Beriea,  and  contributed  to  scientific  and  popu- 
lar magazines.  

DUKXABDS,  or  STTKKEBS.  BeeBBKTHBEN, 
Chubch  or  thel 

SUNIkAP,  Ansbxw.  a  rear  admiral  (re- 
tired) of  the  United  Stotes  Navy,  died  April  11, 
1014.  He  was  bom  in  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  in  1844, 
and  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1867.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
appointment  as  a  midshipman  and  served  in  the 
European  and  Pacific  stations.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  master  in  1870,  lieutenant-commander  in 
1891,  commander  in  1898,  captain  in  1902,  and 
rear  admiral  (retired)  in  190S.  He  served  on 
various  sea  and  shore  duties,  and  in  1890-97  com- 
manded the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  steamer 
Blake.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
commanded  the  ambulance  and  hospital  ship 
Solace.  From  1900  to  1902  he  was  light-house 
inspector  of  the  10th  District,  and  commandant 
at  the  naval  station  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
from  1902  to  1906.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
patriotic  societies. 

DTTBITCKO-IiAWBEKCE,  Sn  Edwin.  An 
English  writer  and  Member  of  Parliament,  died 
April  21,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  London  in 
1837,  and  was  educated  at  University  College 
School  and  University  College,  London.  In 
1867  he  became  a  barrister  and  two  years  previ- 
ous to  this  he  had  been  elected  Member  of  Par- 
liament as  a  Liberal  Unionist.  He  continued  in 
Parliament  until  1906.  His  writings  include: 
Hietory  of  Lighting  from  the  Earliest  Timet; 
The  Progress  of  a  Century,  or  the  Age  of  Iron 
and  Steam;  Baoon  is  Shakespeare  and  The 
Shakespeare  Myth  (1910). 

DTTTCH  EAST  INDIES.  CerUin  colonial 
possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between 
Australia  and  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  capi- 
tal is  Batavia. 

Abea.  aho  Population.  The  Dutch  East  In- 
dies are  composed  of  two  main  divisions — (1) 
Java  (16  residencies)  and  Madoera  (1  resi- 
dency); and  (2)  the  outposts  (17  provinces). 
In  the  table  below  are  given  the  area  and  popu- 
lation (approximate  for  the  outposts)  of  Java, 
Madoera,  and  the  outpost  provinces,  according 
to  the  census  of  1906 : 


ag.  UUu 

Hn      48,686 

Ibdoara    8,090 

Ontpoata 
Uland    of   SnmstTs: 

Somstra,   West  Coast    81,788 

Padans    HighUndf    

Padanc    Lowlands     

Tapanoeli    

B«nkoelen     S,487 

Lampong    Diitriets    11,888 

Palembang      68,718 

Samatra,    Bast  Coait    86,481 

Atjah     20,660 

Bionw*     18,879 

Baoka     4,478 


PopuioMon 

28,604,719 

1,498,289 


408,481 
906,040 
418,801 
204,269 
168,618 
796,864 
668,417 
682,176 
112,216 
116,189 


BflUton      1,869 

Borneo,   West  Diitriot   66,061 

Borneo,  Booth  *  Eaat  DiaU.   . .  167,687 
laland  of  Oelebea.t 

Celebea     49,600 

Menado      22,177 

Amboina  t    19,870 

Teraatot     176,698 

Timor     17,782 

Ball  and  Lombok   4,068 

Total    789,647 


8q.  UUt*       PopulaUon 


86,868 
460,929 
782,726 

416,499 
.  486,406 
299.004 
870,902 
808,600 
628,685 

87,981,877 

'Oonaista  of  Indraciri  in  finmatra  and  the  Bionw 
and   Linna   arcUpelacoea. 

t  Included  in  Temate  are  a  part  of  eaitem  Celebes 
Island,  Dnteh  New  Oninea,  and  a  part  of  tlia  IColue- 
eaa;  the  reat  of  the  Molnoeaa  are  in  Amboina. 
Dnteh  New  Oninea  eztenda  to  141*  E.,  with  eati- 
matad  area,  162,428  aqnars  mllea,  and  estimated 
population,  262,000. 

The  foregoing  population  figures  are  for  the 
most  part  necessarily  approximations,  and  the 
population  of  several  unocplored  regions  is  not 
included;  the  figures  for  Java  and  Madoera, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  accurate.  Euras- 
ians and  persons  of  pure  European  blood  num- 
bered 80,910,  mostly  Dutch,  and  mostly  bom  in 
the  East  Indies;  Chinese,  663,449;  Arabs,  20,- 
688;  otiier  Orientals,  22,970.  The  toUl  native 
population  (exclusive  of  New  Guinea)  numbered 
37,020,460,  of  whom  29,715,908  were  in  Java  and 
Madoera.  The  Dutch  maintain  religious  liberty. 
In  190S  there  were  among  the  natives  and  Ori- 
entals about  460,000  Christians.  For  the  edu- 
cation of  Europeans  and  Eurasians  there  are 
public  elementary  and  middle-class  schools,  as 
well  as  private  schools. 

Pboditotion,  CoHiCEBCB,  ETC.  The  principal 
products  are  sugar,  coffee,  cinchona,  tobacco, 
tea,  indigo,  tin,  coal,  salt,  gums,  bark,  and  spices. 
The  total  area  planted  to  rice  in  1912  was  3,- 
342,084  bahoes  (1  bahoe=l%  acres),  with  an 
approximate  production  of  86,514,914  piculs; 
sugar  cane,  281,994  bahoes,  21,662,047  piculs;  to- 
bacco, 262,736  bahoes;  indigo,  14,663  bahoes; 
other  sown  crops,  3,704,660  bahoes.  In  Java  the 
government  coffee  plantations  covered,  in  1912, 
69,626  bahoes,  producing  81,000  piculs;  produc- 
tion from  emphyteutic  plantations,  272,000  pi- 
culs, and  from  private  estates,  29,000  pietus. 
Production  of  tea  in  Java,  29,416,704  kilos;  ca- 
cao, 2,272,963  kilos. 

Government  mines  at  Banka  yielded  260,406 
piculs  of  tin  in  1911-12;  private  mines  at  Billi- 
ton  and  Riouw,  76,914.  Coal  output^  1912,  408,- 
204  tons;  1913,  411,083  tons.  Output  of  petro- 
leum, 1911,  17,147,660  hectoliters. 

Government  trade  and  private  trade,  merchan- 
dise and  specie,  are  given  in  the  table  below  for 
three  years,  in  florins: 


ImportM 

GoTernment : 

Mdse.    10, 

Specie     ....     2, 

Private: 

Mdae 815, 

Specie     ....   17, 


2910 

014,468 
640,000 

881,656 
308,688 


1911 

18,010,500 
780,000 


191» 

20,229,766 
6,170,000 


860,297,778     880,669,697 
26,978,552       29,668,007 

Total     ...846,284,803     400,016,826     486,622,859 


Bxportt 
Chtvemment: 

Hdae 

Specie     . . . 
Private: 

Udae.       .  . . 

Specie     . . . 

Total 


29,461,209 


.422 

1, 


084,962 
061,680 


84,106,488  61,411,^00 
609,072 

476,507,822  688,617,014 

882,989  1,410,614 


..452,597,831     510,975,794     587,048,200 
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In  thousands  of  florins  are  given  the  values  of 
the  principal  exports  in  1912  (the  latest  avail- 
able figures),  as  follows:  Sugar,  134,630;  to- 
bacco 97,088;  tin  62,654;  copra  49,491;  coffee 
30,726;  petroleum  24,196;  tea  23,334;  skins 
7686;  rice  7647;  pepper  7168;  rattan  68U; 
gums  6682;  quinine  3707;  rubber  2824;  and  nut- 
meg 1606. 

In  the  merchant  marine  in  1912  were  included 
204  steamers  of  329,009  cubic  meters  capacity, 
and  4994  sailing  vessels,  of  141,462  cubic  meters 
capacity — a  to&il  of  6198  vessels,  of  470,471 
cubic  meters,  against  9610,  of  591,678  cubic  me- 
ters in  1911,  and  12,669,  of  621,292  cubic  meters 
in  1910.  There  entered  at  the  ports  in  the  1911 
trade,  6484  steamers,  of  4,454,646  tons,  and  36 
sail,  of  26,196  tons.  There  were  reported  at  the 
end  of  1911,  1602  miles  of  State  and  private 
railways,  10,902  miles  of  telegraph  lines  with 
674  stations;   post  offices,  364. 

Finance  and  Govebnhrnt.  Revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  three  years  are  shown  in  the  table 
below,  in  florins: 

1»1»  1»1»  1914 

It«Tenoe      . . .  .267,<47,706     378,608,208     256,967,133 
Expenditure   ..366,412,111     818,096,644     886,050,688 

The  colony  is  administered  by  a  Governor- 
General — A.  W.  F.  Idenburg  in  1914  (appointed 
Aug.  20,  1909). 

AsMT.  The  Dutch  colonial  forces  consist  of 
29  battalions  of  infantry,  and  4  depot  battalions, 
4  squadrons  of  cavalry,  4  field  batteries,  4  moun- 
tain batteries,  16  fortress  companies  of  artillery, 
and  6  engineer  companies.  The  army  is  mixed, 
in  most  battalions  1  European  company  to  3 
companies  of  natives,  though  the  latter  are  of- 
ficered by  Europeans,  and  have  in  part  European 
noncommissioned  ofBcers,  while  the  artillery  has 
European  gunners.  In  1913  there  were  1306  of- 
ficers, and  33,403  men,  of  whom  11,746  were  Eu- 
ropeans, in  the  colonial  army,  and  a  small  re- 
serve formed  of  both  Europeans  and  natives. 

DUTCH  OTJIANA  (Subinau).  A  colony  of 
the  Netherlands  (between  46,000  and  49,000 
square  miles)  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  population,  exclusive  of  negroes 
in  the  interior,  totaled  84,882  in  1912.  The  cap- 
ital is  Paramaribo,  with  34,469  inhabitants.  The 
sugar  production  in  1912  was  9,634,400  kilos; 
molasses,  197,100  liters;  rum,  989,900  liters; 
cacao,  864,000  kilos;  coffee,  196,900  kilos;  corn, 
1,290,600  kilos;  rice,  2,669,300  kilos;  bananas, 
266,600  bunches.  The  country  contained  (1912) 
7218  cattle,  263  horses,  176  mules,  693  asses, 
107  sheep,  2812  goats,  and  3618  swine.  The  gold 
production  in  1912  was  743,190  grams,  valued 
at  1,018,183  florins  (1,081,476  grams,  1,481,622 
florins  in  1910;  956,148  grams,  1,308,663  florins 
in  1911);  gold  export  ;n  1912,  716,488  grams, 
valued  at  981,688  florins  (1,066,628  grams,  1,- 
446,073  florins  in  1910;  928,066  grams,  1,271,437 
florins  in  1011).  Total  imports  in  1912,  7,494,- 
063  florins;  exports,  6,619,937  (8,273,690  and 
0,201,669  in  1911).  Vessels  entered  in  the  1912 
trade,  238,  of  211,214  tons.  Estimated  revenue, 
1914,  6,262,000  florins;  expenditure,  7,052,000; 
6,426,000  and  7,294,000  florins  in  1913;  8,105,- 
000  and  4,414,000  in  1912.  Subvention,  1914, 
790,000  florins.  The  Governor  in  1914  was  W. 
D.  H.   (Baron)  van  Asbeck. 

DUTCH  REEOBKED  CHUBCH.  See  Rs- 
FOBMED  ChITBOH  IN  AHEUOA. 


DUTCH  WEST  INDIES.    See  Cdsaqao  and 

Dutch  Guiana. 

DYNAKO-ELECTBIC  MACHINEBT.  In 
the  design  and  construction  of  motors  and  goi- 
erators  there  were  no  epoch-making  events  dur- 
ing the  year  to  record,  although  very  large  dy- 
namos continued  te  be  built  in  increasing  num- 
bers. The  installation  of  the  36,000  kilowatts 
turbo-generating  set  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company,  referred  to  in  the  1913  Yeas  Book, 
was  completed  in  1914.  This  generator  was  de- 
signed to  run  at  1200  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
deliver  60-cycle,  three-phase  energy  at  13,200 
volts.  For  the  excitation  of  this  machine  a  150 
kilowatts  shimt-wound  generator  was  mounted  on 
the  same  shaft  furnishing  current  at  260  volts. 
A  novel  feature  of  the  construction  of  the  main 
altemater  was  the  provision  for  observing,  at  all 
times,  the  temperature  in  different  portions  of 
the  windings.  Thermoelectric  couples  were  in- 
serted at  the  ends  of  the  coils,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  slots  of  the  armature,  and  at  various  other 
parts  of  the  machine  where  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture under  load  could  be  under  the  observation 
of  the  station  attendant.  This  was  probably  the 
first  instance  of  the  use  of  this  method  in  com- 
mercial work.  As  this  turbo-generating  unit  was 
installed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  en- 
ergy to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  latter 
was  building,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  sub- 
station near  the  main  station  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company,  containing  machinery  for  con- 
verting and  distributing  energy  for  use  on  the 
lines  tiiat  were  in  process  of  being  electrified  to 
Paoli  and  to  Chestnut  Hill.  (See  Electkic 
Railways.  ) 

In  New  York,  three  30,000-kilowatt  turbo- 
generating  imits  referred  to  in  the  1913  Yeab 
Book  were  installed  by  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company.  At  Chicago,  tests  made  on 
the  two  26,000-kilowatt  turbo-generator  units 
at  the  Fisk  street  Station,  one  an  English  and 
the  other  an  American  machine  installed  during 
the  year,  showed  unusually  high  electrical  effi- 
ciency with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
fixed  charges  per  kilowatt.  The  construction  of 
large  synchronous  rotary  converters  for  use  in 
substations  was  continued,  and  several  of  a  ca- 
pacity as  great  as  4000  kilowatts  were  installed 
for  heavy  railway  work. 

An  unusual  arrangement,  comprising  the  em- 
ployment of  a  synchronous  motor  for  controlling 
the  voltage  and  the  power-factor  of  a  long  high 
tension  line,  was  exemplified  on  the  240-niile 
trajismission  line  of  the  Big  Creek  Power  Sys- 
tem in  California.  The  machine,  which  consti- 
tuted a  large  synchronous  condenser,  was  located 
at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line,  controlling  the 
voltage  and  power-factor  through  ite  variable 
degree   of   excitation.     This    plan    was   not    re- 

?:arded  by  engineers  as  in  all  cases  justified,  but 
or  so  importent  a  line  the  expense,  though  high 
as  compared  with  the  installation  of  inductive 
reactances,  was  considered  warranted  by  the  su- 
perior regulation  secured.  This  use  of  a  syn- 
chronous motor  at  the  receiving  end  of  a  trans- 
mission line  was  used  elsewhere  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  for  many  purposes,  such  as  pumps 
and  compressors,  the  synchronous  motor  ap- 
peared to  be  used  in  increasing  numbers.  For 
most  industrial  purposes,  however,  the  induc- 
tion motor  was  the  type  most  generally  em- 
ployed. In  the  construction  of  motors  a  notable 
event  was  the  use  of  the  so-called  split-phase 
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principle  for  altematiiig  cunent  railway  motors, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Westinghouse 
Company  had  built  and  was  testing  on  the  Xor- 
folk  and  Western  Railway  sevenu  locomotives 
designed  for  heavy  coal  traffic  on  steep  grades. 
These  locomotives  were  equipped  with  four  in- 
duction motors,  designed  to  develop  1300  horse- 
power at  14  miles  per  hour.    See  Eleotbio  Rail- 

WAT8. 

DTSEKTEBy.  Nixon,  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  called  attention  to  the  value  of  chaparro 
amargoaa  in  the  treatment  of  amebic  dysentery. 
At  present  the  best  known  treatment  is  by 
emetin,  an  alkaloid  of  ipecac,  which  drug  was 
nsed  in  its  crude  form  for  many  years  by  the 
English  surgeons  in  the  East.  Chaparro  amar- 
gaaa  is  a  small  thorny  bush  2  or  3  feet  high, 
indigenous  to  south  Texas  and  Northern  Mexico. 
Its  name  was  given  it  by  the  Mexicans  and 
means  "bitter  bush."  Botanically,  it  belongs 
to  the  order  of  Bimaruhaceas ;  classed  as  Caatela 
nvcholtmi.  It  was  said  that  General  Taylor's 
soldiers  learned  its  use  during  the  Mexican  War, 
and  at  various  times  since  uien  attempts  have 
been  made  to  bring  the  remedy  before  the  med- 
ical profession,  but  it  apparently  never  attained 
more  than  a  local  reputation.  Nixon  states 
that  the  use  of  chaparro  results  in  rapid  cure. 
He  nsed  the  drug  in  infusion  both  by  mouth  and 
rectal  enema.  Patients  who  have  been  ill  for 
months  were  cured  at  the  end  of  a  week.  The 
ameba  disappears  from  the  intestinal  tract 
sometimes  in  48  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment. 

EABTHQTTAKES.  The  year  1914  was  not 
extraordinary  for  the  number  or  magnitude  of 
the  individual  earthquakes  that  were  added  to 
the  record.  There  were  few  destructive  shocks 
and  none  of  them  probably  could  be  classed  as 
of  the  first  magnitude,  certainly  none  occurring 
within  the  more  populous  regions.  The  Med- 
iterranean area,  as  in  the  few  preceding  years, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  seismic  unrest,  with 
principal  centres  of  disturbance  in  Sicily,  not 
far  from  the  scene  of  the  Messina  catastrophe, 
snd  in  Western  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
The  severest  shock  in  Sicily  was  felt  on  the 
evening  of  May  9,  and  affected  a  zone  extending 
along  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Etna  as  far 
south  as  Catania.  It  inilicted  loss  upon  the 
communities  of  Acireale,  Bongiardo,  Linera,  and 
Santa  Venerina,  the  dead  numbering  over  100. 
Linera,  a  village  of  800  inhabitants,  was  totally 
wrecked.  Catania  was  severely  shaken,  but  es- 
caped any  great  damage.  Several  heavy  shocks 
were  re]ported  in  Japan,  where  the  outburst  of 
Sakura-jima,  a  volcano  on  the  small  island  of 
Sakora  near  Kagoshima,  was  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable devastation,  with  attendant  earth- 
quakes. The  latter  precipitated  a  slide  of  rock 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kagoshima  which  overwhelmed 
many  of  the  people.  The  principal  disturbance 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  occurred  on  No- 
vember 27,  when  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the 
adjacent  mainland  experienced  a  heavy  shock; 
it  was  centred  near  the  island  of  Santa  Maura 
where  the  movement  caused  landslips  and  other 
physical  changes  of  the  surface,  besides  involv- 
ing some  loss  of  life. 

The  occurrence  of  slight  but  plainly  sensible 
tremors  over  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Southern  Canada  aroused  much  in- 
terest and  some  alarm  among  the  people  of  that 
section.    The  shock  took  place  soon  after   1:30 


P.M.  (Eastern  time),  February  10,  and  con- 
sisted of  several  oscillatory  movements  lasting 
altogether  from  10  to  20  seconds.  It  seems  to 
have  had  its  greatest  energy  in  central  and 
northern  New  York  and  the  section  of  Canada 
bordering  Lake  Ontario  and  the  upper  St.  Law- 
rence. It  was  also  felt  in  central  New  England, 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  as  far  west  as 
Chicago.  There  was  no  attendant  damage  to 
speak  of,  although  in  some  places  the  buildings 
rocked  so  as  to  precipitate  articles  that  were 
delicately  balanced,  to  crack  plaster,  and  cause 
slight  sounds.  The  effects  were  most  apparent 
where  the  buildings  rested  upon  earth,  those  on 
rock  foundations  being  scarcely  disturbed,  as 
usually  happens.  No  doubt  exists  as  to  its  be- 
ing a  true  tectonic  shock,  caused  by  some  slip 
or  adjustment  of  the  rock  structure  below  the 
surface,  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  the 
very  powerful  earthquakes.  The  section  of 
coimtry  over  which  it  extended  is  only  rarely 
visited  by  seismic  disturbances  perceptible  to 
the  senses.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  older  forma- 
tions which  have  undergone  no  great  displace- 
ment from  tectonic  sources  since  the  Appala- 
chian uplift  at  the  close  of  Paleozoic  time. 
They  have  had,  thus,  a  long  time  in  which  to 
reach  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  known  that  they  are  traversed  here  and  there 
by  faults  which  mark  lines  of  weakness  and 
along  which  any  accumulations  of  crustal  strain 
may  find  relief.  One  of  these  lines  of  weakness, 
known  as  Logan's  fault  from  the  Canadian 
geologist  of  that  name,  has  a  north  and  south 
trend  along  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Green  and  Taconic  moimtain  ranges.  From  the 
general  features  of  the  recent  disturbance  it 
appears  not  imlikely  that  the  source  lay  within 
this  fault  or  some  of  its  branches. 

EABTH'S  BiaiDITY.     See  Gkoloot. 

EAST  AFBICA  PBOTECTOBATE.  The 
territory  lying  between  the  Umba  and  Juba 
Rivers,  from  German  East  Africa  to  Italian 
Somaliland  and  Abyssinia,  and  extending  in- 
land to  Uganda;  a  British  dependency.  Brides 
seven  provinces  and  a  semiorganized  northwest- 
ern tract,  it  includes  certain  coastal  territories 
leased  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  extending 
10  miles  inland  from  the  German  frontier  to 
Kipini.  The  lease  also  includes  tiie  Lamu 
Archipelago  and  an  area  of  10  miles  around  the 
fort  of  Kiskayu.  The  original  concession  was 
made  to  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, but  was  transferred  in  1896  to  the  Im- 
perial government;  on  April  1,  1906,  it  was 
transferred  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
Colonial  Office;  on  Nov.  9,  1906,  by  an  order 
in  council,  the  protectorate  was  placed  under 
a  governor  and  commander-in-chief.  Total  esti- 
mated area,  200,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  4,000,000.  The  administra- 
tive districts  returned  in  1910  a  population  of 
2,295,336.  Arabs  and  Swahilis  predominate 
along  the  coast;  in  the  interior  are  the  Masai, 
Somalis,  Gallas,  and  various  Bantu  tribes.  Pa- 
ganism prevails  except  along  the  coast,  where 
Mohammedanism  has  made  progress.  Nairobi  is 
the  capital  and  the  central  station  on  the 
Uganda  Railway.  It  has  about  14,000  inhab- 
itants, and  Mombasa,  the  largest  town  and  chief 
port,  has  about  30,000.  Kilindini,  with  its  mag- 
nificent harbor,  will  be  the  centre  of  distribution 
for  the  equatorial  African  trade  when  certain 
projected    improvements    have    been    completed. 
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The  distribution  of  agricultural  lands  in  I9I2 
was  as  follows:  0844  acres  frediold,  328,180 
lease;  of  this  total  (338,033  acres),  27,888  were 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  310,146  to  grazing. 
Experiments  are  on  foot  looking  to  a  large  ex- 
tension of  cotton  cultivation.  Potatoes,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  are  exported  from  the  highlands; 
cereals  and  coffee  have  an  increased  cultivation. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriches  graze  the  uplands. 
Rubber,  gum-copal,  and  timber  are  brought  from 
the  forests,  and  sisal  and  rubber  are  being  exten- 
sively planted.  Iron,  graphite,  limestone,  gold, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  are  known  to  exist;  opals 
are  mined.  In  1912-13,  the  imports  were  valued 
at  £1,808,34.3,  against  £1,330,437  in  1011-12; 
exports,  £1,203,201,  against  £1,016^08  in  1911- 
12.  Customs  receipts,  1012-13,  £146,086,  against 
£101,088  in  1911-12.  The  United  Kingdom  re- 
ceived imports  valued  at  £722,147,  and  dis- 
patched exports  to  the  amount  of  £400,634. 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  1012-13,  1,635,640, 
against  1,663,660  in  1911-12. 

The  Uganda  (Mombasa-Victoria)  Railway  is 
operated  as  a  State  line  by  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate. The  average  mileage  operated  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1914,  was  602  as 
against  686  in  the  previous  year.  The  steamers 
on  the  lake  are  also  worked  in  connection  with 
the  railway.  Telegraph  lines,  2284  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  lines  in  Uganda.  Revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1012-13  were  £062,626  and  £961,- 
178  respectively,  against  £720,078  and  £772,364 
in  1911-12.  The  Governor  in  1914  was  Sir  H. 
C.  Belfleld  (appointed  in  1912). 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION',  Auebioan. 
The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Princeton,  M.  J.,  from 
Dee.  28  to  31,  1914.  The  American  Statistical 
Association  and  the  American  Sociolog^ical  So- 
ciety also  held  meetings  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  Among  the  speeches  and  papers  were  the 
following:  "Speculation  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  Public  Regulation  of  the  Exchanges," 
"Market  Distribution,"  and  "The  Relation  of 
Education  to  Industrial  Efficiency."  Joint  meet- 
ings were  held  with  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Sociology  Society. 
Papers  were  read  or  subjects  were  discussed 
at  the  meeting  by:  Samuel  Untermeyer,  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Emery  of  Yale  University,  Royal 
Meeker,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Dr.  Edward  D.  Jones  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Frank  H.  Dickson  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
are  Prof.  John  H.  Gray  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  president,  •  and  AUyn  A.  Young  of 
Cornell  University,  secretary.  The  Association 
was  organized  in  1886  and  has  about  2600  mem- 
bers. See  also  section  so  entitled,  under  Po- 
litical Economy. 

ECONOMIC  OEOLOOT.    See  Gboloot. 

ECONOMICS,  Social.  See  Social  Eoonou- 
ics. 

ECXTABOS.  A  South  American  republic  on 
the  Pacific  coast  between  Colombia  and  Peru. 
The  capital  is  Quito. 

Abba  and  Population.  The  eastern  limits 
of  the  country  are  not  definitely  established,  but, 
pending  a  settlement  of  the  boimdary  disputes 
with  (%lombia  and  Peru,  tiie  area  of  Ecuador 
is  stated  at  299,600  square  kilometers  (115,676 
square  miles)  ;  including  the  Gal&pagos  Islands, 
307,243  square  kilometers  (118,627  square 
miles).    The  population  is  estimated  at  1,600,- 


000.  The  OalApagos  Islands  are  reported  to 
have  about  400  inhabitants.  The  majority  of 
the  people  are  Indians,  and  there  are  perhaps 
400,000  mestizos;  the  proportion  of  pure  white 
inhabitants  is  very  small.  Much  uncertainty 
exists  in  respect  of  urban  populations;  estimates, 
which  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  better  than 
mere  guesses,  are:  Guayaquil,  80,000;  Quito, 
70,000;  Cuenca,  40,000;  Rtobamba,  18,000;  Lata- 
cunga,  18,000;  Ambato,  Ibarra,  Loja,  and  Puerto- 
viejo,  each  10,000. 

Education.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
nominally  compulsory,  but  illiteracy  is  prevalent. 
According  to  the  presidential  message  of  Aug.  10, 
1912,  the  total  number  of  public,  municipal,  and 
private  schools  was  1600,  with  2326  teachers  and 
98,413  pupils.  The  1913  message  reported  the 
public  schools  at  1266,  with  an  enrollment  of  65,- 
631.  For  secondary  education,  the  government 
supports  12  institutes,  which  in  1912  had  a  total 
average  attendance  of  only  1228.  For  higher 
and  professional  education,  there  are  the  Central 
University  at  Quito,  the  University  of  Quayas 
at  Guayaquil,  and  the  University  of  Azuay  at 
Cuenca;  there  are  also  commercial  and  technical 
schools  at  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  and  a  law  col- 
lege at  Loja.  The  State  religion  is  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. 

Fboduction  and  Commebcb.  The  products  of 
Ecuador  include  cacao,  coffee,  rice,  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  vegetable  ivory,  and  rubber.  Cotton 
cultivation  has  become  almost  negligible,  and  the 
rubber  industry  has  suffered  from  the  thriftless 
exploitation  of  the  trees.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant crop  is  cacao,  for  which  Ecuador  sup- 
plies a  large  part  of  the  world's  demand,  though 
the  proportion  is  smaller  than  formerly;  the 
average  Ecuadorean  output  has  not  declined,  but 
that  of  other  countries,  notably  Brazil,  has  in 
recent  years  increased.  During  1913  cacao  to 
the  amount  of  86,908,496  poimds  was  delivered 
at  the  port  of  Guayaquil  from  the  producing  dis- 
tricts, as  compared  with  72,892,014  pounds  in 
1912.  The  quantity  delivered  at  other  ports  of 
the  country  is  comparatively  small.  Ecuador 
has  valuable  mineral  resources,  but  they  have 
been  largely  exploited.  Aside  from  Panama 
hats,  which  are  produced  in  large  numbers, 
manufactures  have  little  commercial  importance. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as  fol- 
lows, in  thousands  of  sucres: 

2007      190S        1909       1910       1911       1911 
Imports : 

Md>e 18,692   18.959  14,418  21,990    

Specie     1,862     1,746     2,064     1,650    


Total    ..19,670  20,554  18,705  16,477  28,640   

Exports: 

Dom.*       28,727  28,977  27,292  26,073  25,480 

Iteez.t     2,888         902         770  44     2,788 

Total   ..22,907  26,560  24,879  28,062  26,116  28,168 

*  Domestic  exports,  i.e.,  exports  of  Eeuadoream  pro- 
duce. 

t  EeBxports. 

Principal  classified  imports  in  1011,  in  thou- 
sands of  sucres:  textiles,  6663;  foodstuffs,  3445; 
hardware,  1480;  machinery,  1387;  ready-made 
clothing,  824;  wines,  liquors,  etc.,  706;  drugs, 
etc.,  658;  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  684;  mineral 
products,  460;  cordage,  etc.,  440;  leather,  344; 
paper,  etc.,  308.  Principal  domestic  exports  in 
1911  and  1012  respectively,  in  thousand  of  su- 
cres:  cacao,   16,006  and  15,716;   Panama  hats. 
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2890  and  2817;  vegetable  ivoiy,  1804  and  1983; 
coffee,  2281  and  1600;  rubber,  1433  and  1436; 
gold,  526,428  and  620,418;  cattle  hides,  400  and 
606. 

CoMicmnoATiONS.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
way in  operation  in  1012  was  about  370  miles; 
of  this,  207  miles  are  comprised  in  the  Guaya- 
quil-Quito line,  which  was  completed  June  26, 
1908.  A  short  line  (only  19  miles)  runs  from 
Puerto  Bolivar  to  Machala,  Pasaje,  and  Quabo. 
A  line  from  Bahfa  de  Caraquez  to  Quito  has  been 
under  construction,  since  July,  1009,  and  one 
from  Manta,  on  the  coast,  to  Santa  Ana  since 
July,  1010.  Construction  has  been  begun  also 
on  lines  from  Ambato  to  Curarray  and  Huigra 
to  Cuenca.  At  the  end  of  1012,  there  were  3318 
miles  of  telegraph  line,  with  186  offices.  Post 
oiBces,  161. 

FiNANCBi  The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The 
monetary  unit  is  the  sucre,  par  value  48.665 
cents  (one-tenth  of  the  Ecuadorean  condor  or  of 
the  British  sovereign).  Revenue  and  expendi- 
ture have  been  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  sueres; 
the  figures  for  1013  and  1014  are  estimates: 

1910  1911  1919  1919  1914 
ReTtmne  ...15,117  18,264  19,978  20,887  20,760 
Expenditar*    1S,479     16,886     19,950     20,887     20,760 

The  principal  items  of  revenue  are  import 
duties  and  export  duties,  the  former  amounting 
in  1912  to  8,166,620  sueres  and  the  latter  to  4,- 
608,408  sueres.  The  larger  disbursements  in 
1012  were:  for  the  public  debt,  6,027,348  sueres; 
war  and  marine,  3,411,810;  public  instruction, 
1,844,696;  interior  and  police,  1,681,326;  finances, 
1,080,060 ;  public  works,  1,003,255.  Public  debt, 
Jan.  1,  1913:  foreign,  32,217,450  sueres;  internal, 
12,679,480. 

Abmt.  There  is  a  regular  army  recruited 
nominally  by  compulsory  service  between  the 
ages  of  18  to  32  and  a  national  guard  of  citizens 
from  32  to  46.  The  army  has  an  establishment 
of  7810  officers  and  men,  being  made  up  of  13 
battalions  of  infantry,  I  regiment  of  cavalry,  12 
batteries  of  artillery  and  some  technical  and 
departmental  troops.  The  recruits  serve  one 
year  then  pass  to  the  reserve  and  the  second 
line  which  has  a  theoretical  organization  of  136 
infantry  battalions,  7  regiments  of  artillery,  and 
44  squadrons  of  cavalry. 

Navt.  The  navy  consists  of  a  small  cruiser 
[Cotopatn,  736  tons),  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
{Bolivar,  1000  tons),  a  torpedo  boat  (Tar qui, 
56  tons) ;  three  launches,  and  an  auxiliary  ves- 
sel.    Personnel,  about  200  men. 

GovEBiTMSNT.  Under  the  constitution,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  is  vested  in  a  president  elected 
for  four  years  by  direct  vote.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  cabinet  of  five  ministers.  There  is  no  vice- 
president.  The  legislative  power  devolves  upon 
a  congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  (32  mem- 
bers, elected  for  four  years),  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  (48  members,  elected  for  two  years). 
For  the  term  beginning  Aug.  31,  1011,  Emilio 
Kstrada  was  inaugurated  President  in  succes- 
sion to  G«n.  Eloy-AIfaro.  Estrada  died  Dec.  21, 
1011,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
was  succeeded  by  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
Carlos  Freile  Zaldumfaide,  as  acting  President. 
There  followed  a  revolutionary  outbrealc,  headed 
apparently  by  friends  of  General  Alfaro  (who 
was  killed).  The  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,   Francisco  Andrade  Marin,  succeeded 


to  the  position  of  acting  Presidoit.  On  March 
31,  1012,  Gen.  Leonidas  Plaza,  who  was  com- 
mander of  the  government  forces,  and  who  had 
been  President  in  1001-6,  was  elected  President, 
and  cm  the  3 1st  of  the  following  August  was  in- 
augurated for  a  four-year  term. 

History.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
government  forces  made  several  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  port  of  Esmeraldas,  which  had  been  held 
since  the  middle  of  December,  1013,  by  the  rebel 
leader.  Col.  Carlos  Concha.  Colonel  Concha,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  a  Liberal,  as  was  also  Presi- 
dent Plaza,  but  the  former  belonged  to  the  Alfar- 
ista  faction  of  Liberals  who  resented  the  coup 
by  which  General  Plaza  had  superseded  Presi- 
dent Alfaro  in  1012.  In  February,  1914,  the 
government  ordered  the  entire  navy  to  coSperate 
with  the  land  forces  in  the  operations  against 
Esmeraldas.  The  combined  attack  achieved  a 
momentary  success,  but  the  city  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  and  was  in  great  part 
given  over  to  flames.  In  March  the  menace  of 
superior  forces  caused  Colonel  Concha  to  with- 
draw from  Esmeraldas.  President  Plaza  entered 
the  city  in  triiunph.  But  in  April  Esmeraldas 
was  once  again  besieged,  and  the  Federals  lost 
600  killed  and  wounded  and  200  captured.  In 
April  it  was  further  reported  that  the  revolution 
had  collapsed  when  two  of  its  leaders — Andrade 
and  Pacquel — ^were  captured.  Nevertheless,  in 
August  the  government  found  it  necessary  to 
send  fresh  troops  to  the  coast  province  of  Manabi, 
south  of  Esmeraldas,  to  cope  with  renewed  revo- 
lutionary disturbances.  On  August  10  the  Con- 
gress met  at  Quito  and  elected  Agustin  Cabezas 
as  president  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Alfredo  Bacquerizo  Moreno  as  president  of  the 
Senate.  See  also  Intebnationai,  Abbitbatioit 
AND  Peace,  Bryan-Wilton  Treatie*. 

EDISOir  FXBE.     See  Fibe  Pboteotion. 

EDTTCATION.  See  section  so  entitled  under 
various  foreign  countries. 

EDUCATION,  VooATiONAi..  See  Education 
IN  THE  United  States. 

EDTrCATIOir  TN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Statistics.  Attendance  in  Elementary  Schools. 
According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  covering  the 
school  year  1011-12  there  were  17,077,677  pupils 
in  public,  and  1,506,637  pupils  in  private  ele- 
mentary schools.  About  73  per  cent  of  this  num- 
ber were  in  daily  attendance  for  a  period  that 
averaged  158  days.  More  than  91  per  cent  of 
all  pupils  and  students  attending  educational  in- 
stitutions are  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  is 
10  per  cent  of  our  totaF  population,  and  72.26 
per  cent  of  all  persons  from  6  to  18  years  of  age. 
Within  ths  elementary  school,  23  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  are  attending  the  first  grade,  while  on  the 
average,  only  about  6  per  cent  reach  the  eighth 
or  last  grade.  There  were  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  all  schools  for  negro  children  are 
separate  from  the  white  schools,  a  total  of  1,- 
769,859  colored  pupils.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
while  the  enrollment  of  white  children  in  the 
common  schools  of  these  States  has  increased  28 
per  cent  since  1900,  the  enrollment  of  negro  chil- 
dren increased  only  13  per  cent.  This  relative 
increase  of  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  was  less  than  the  per  cent  of  increase  of 
colored  population  in  those  States  for  the  same 
period.  A  smaller  proportion  of  n^ro  children 
from  6  to  18  years  are  now  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  than  were  enrolled  in  1900. 
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Teachers  in  Elementary  ScKooU.  In  1012  a 
total  of  105,436  teachers  were  employed  in  the 
pnblic  elementary  schools,  of  which  number,  01,- 
630,  or  18.6  per  cent,  were  men.  The  proportion 
of  men  teadiers  is  less  than  one-half  what  it 
was  in  1880.  The  relative  number  of  men 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  the  United 
States  is  less  than  is  found  in  similar  schools  in 
any  of  the  important  European  coimtries  for 
which  data  are  available.  Austria  employs  about 
66  per  cent  mea,  Switzerland  60,  Germany  63, 
Belgium  44,  France  42,  and  England  and  Wales 
33. 

Attendance  in  High  Behoola  and  Academies. 
For  the  school  year  1012-13  there  were  1,134,- 
771  students  in  public,  and  148,238  students  in 
private  secondary  schools,  of  which  number  22,- 
710  were  colored  students.  There  were  57,340 
secondary  students  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  and  universities,  and  probably 
at  least  60,000  more  were  enrolled  in  preparatory 
departments  of  other  higher  institutions.  More 
than  64  per  cent  of  all  the  secondary  students 
in  private  schools  were  in  denominational  insti- 
tutions. The  Roman  Catholics  led  with  46,303 
students;  the  Baptists  had  10,160;  the  Episco- 
palians, 6,936 ;  the  Mormons,  6,091 ;  the  Method- 
ists, 6,621;  the  Presbyterians,  4,431;  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  South,  4,020;  the  Lutherans,  3,- 
311;  the  Friends,  2,862;  the  Congregationalista, 
2,260;  and  all  other  denominations,  6,788  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  41  out  of  each  100 
high  school  students  are  in  the  first  year  of  the 
course,  and  that  only  13  per  cent  reach  the  fourth 
or  last  year.  In  June,  1013,  167,117  boys  and 
girls  were  graduated  from  high  schools.  Of  this 
number,  50,975  bad  prepared  for  college,  and  26,- 
886  for  other  higher  institutions. 

Prior  to  1888  the  private  high  schools  and 
academies  enrolled  more  students  than  the  pub- 
lic secondary  schools.  From  that  date  the  pro- 
portion of  students  in  the  private  institutions 
decreased  until  it  reached  its  lowest  point,  10.02 
per  cent  in  1008-09.  Since  then  the  number  of 
students  in  the  private  high  schools  ha«  in- 
creased nearly  60  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in 
public  high  schools  has  been  less  than  35  per 
cent. 

Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools.  The  public 
high  schools  employed  23,412  men  and  30,326 
women  teachers,  this  being  an  average  of  one 
teacher  to  every  21  pupils  enrolled.  The  corres- 
ponding figures  for  the  private  schools  were  6,- 
6S6  men,  7,698  women,  and  an  average  of  11  stu- 
dents to  each  teacher. 

Kindergarten  Attendance.  In  1912  there  were 
6,371  public  kindergartens  with  311,970  chil- 
dren. There  were  also  994  kindergartens  other 
than  public,  with  62,210  children  enrolled.  In 
1002  there  were  3,244  kindergartens  with  206,432 
children;  equivalent  to  enrolling  6  per  cent  of 
the  children  4r-6  years,  the  usual  kindergarten 
age.  In  1912,  9  per  cent  of  the  children  of  kin- 
dergarten age  were  attending. 

Attendance  in  Parochial  Schools.  The  1913 
Report  of  the  United  States  CommiBsioner  of 
Education  contains  a  chapter  on  Roman  Catholic 
Parochial  schools  by  Rev.  Patrick  J.  McCormick. 
The  number  of  schools  for  1013  were  6,256,  and 
the  pupils  enrolled,  1,360,761.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  about  27  per  cent  in  schools  and 
40  per  cent  in  number  of  pupils  since  1900.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  expenditures  for  these 


parochial  schools  in  1912-13  was  $10,886,088, 
or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  $8  per  pupil. 
Professor  McCormick  estimates  that  were  these 
children  to  attend  the  public  schools,  the  cost  to 
tax  payers  would  be  $21,902,400,  and  that  to  pro- 
vide school  buildings  and  equipment  would  re- 
quire at  least  $84,326,450. 

In  1012  there  were  a  total  of  5,883  Lutha'an 
parochial  schools,  3,758  teachers,  and  272,014 
pupils. 

Cost  of  State  Common  Schools.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  public  elementary  schools  for  1912 
was  $423,860,560,  and  for  public  high  schools, 
$69,026,224.  One-third  of  the  total  expense  of 
the  common  schools  is  borne  by  the  60  cities  hav- 
ing a  population  of  100,000  or  over,  but  these 
same  cities  enroll  only  one-fifth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  school  children.  The  South  Central  States 
raise  the  smallest  and  the  North  Central  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  school  revenue  from 
local  taxes.  In  the  former  States  it  is  54.34, 
and  in  the  latter,  81.89  per  cent.  The  same  sec- 
tions represent  the  extremes  in  respect  to  State 
taxation  for  school  purposes.  The  Southern 
group  depends  upon  the  State  for  30.80  per  cent 
of  its  school  funds,  and  the  Northern  for  9.70 
per  cent. 

About  59  per  cent  of  the  school  expenditures 
are  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  average  monthly 
salary  for  men  teachers  was  $78.08,  and  for 
women,  $68.04.  The  average  length  of  school 
year  was  7.0  months. 

The  increase  in  school  expenditures  since  1880 
is  noteworthy.  At  that  date  the  expenditure 
per  capita  of  total  population  was  $1.56;  ten 
years  later  it  was  ,$2.24;  it  was  $2.84  in  1900, 
and  in  1912  it  was '$6.05.  During  this  time  the 
per  cent  of  the  population  enrolled  in  the  com- 
mon schools  has  remained  about  constant.  The 
average  length  of  school  term  has  increased  from 
130  to  168  days,  and  the  average  annual  cost 
per  pupil  from  $12.71  in  1880,  to  $36.30  in  1912. 
The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  has 
changed  from  $29.26  to  $62.23. 

The  estimated  value  of  public  school  property 
in  1912  was  $1,266,382,277.  This  is  more  than 
five  times  the  value  of  school  property  in  1880. 
The  expenditures  for  sites,  buildings,  libraries, 
and  apparatus  in  1912  was  $78,018,067. 

Educational  Investigations  and  Sukvets. 
Interest  in  investigating  school  systems  con- 
tinued through  the  past  year.  Two  States, 
Illinois  and  Maryland,  authorized  state-wide  in- 
vestigations of  their  schools.  The  former  se- 
cured Professor  Lotus  D.  CofiFman  of  the  Illinois 
State  University  as  director,  and  the  Southern 
Educational  Board  has  undertaken  the  work  in 
Maryland.  Two  cities  have  also  had  extoisive 
investigations.  The  board  of  education  of 
Springfield,  111.,  appropriated  $1,000  for  the 
purpose  of  a  survey  of  their  school  system,  and 
invited  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  the  Division  of 
Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  to  direct 
the  work.  The  report  covers  160  pages,  and  was 
publidied  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The 
total  cost  of  this  survey  was  approximately  $3,- 
200.  All  expenses  other  than  those  met  by  the 
board's  appropriation  were  defrayed  by  the 
Foiudation. 

About  May  1st,  the  hoard  of  education  of 
Butte,  Mont.,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  a  survey  be  made  of  the  schools 
of  School  District  No.  One,  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Strayer  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
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gity,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Ellwood  Cubberley, 
head  of  the  Departmoit  of  Education,  Leland 
Stanford  University;  and  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bach- 
man  of  New  York  City,  and  two  assistants. 
Such  survey  to  commence  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  and  set  aside 
from  the  General  Fimd  of  the  said  School  Dis- 
trict the  sum  of  Four  Thousand  Dollars  ($4000) 
to  pay  the  expense  of  said  survey  and  for  the 
cost  of  a  report  from  the  said  persons  to  the 
Board  of  Education  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
said  schools." 

The  gentlemen  named  accepted  the  appoint- 
ments, and  with  two  assistants  spent  one  month 
in  the  city  in  examining  the  schools  and  making 
the  report,  which  covers  163  pages,  and  was 
printed  by  the  city. 

It  is  not  iKMsible  in  a  few  words  to  simimarize 
the  findings  and  recommendations  contained  in 
the  reports  mentioned.  In  common  with  most 
of  the  other  surveys  that  have  been  made  they 
call  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  course  of 
study  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children,  and 
the  poor  quality  of  most  of  the  teaching.  There 
is  a  lack  of  efficient  supervision  of  teachers,  and 
nnhygrienic  conditions  exist  in  many  buildings. 
In  each  report  there  are  many  constructive  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  improvement  of  both  the 
educational  and  business  sides  of  school  manage- 
ment. 

The  first  extensive  school  siu-vey  was  made  in 
Baltimore. in  1911.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  surveys  in  more  than  a  dozen  cities  and  in 
two  States.  The  benefits  that  have  come  as  a 
result  have  not  been  confined  to  the  cities  and 
States  concerned.  Ix>cal  school  ofiicers  every- 
where are  studying  their  schools,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  strengthoi  them.  Several  of  the  larger 
cities,  notably  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
New  Orleans,  have  organized  departments  of  ed- 
ucational research,  and  placed  competent  direct- 
ors in  charge. 

A  study  of  the  various  survey  reports  shows 
that  there  is  no  fully  accepted  body  of  standards 
for  judging  school  efficiency.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  each  investigator  feels  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote considerable  space  to  a  justification  of  the 
principles  that  he  employs  in  judging  the  quality 
of  instruction,  supervision,  and  the  course  of 
study.  Questions  of  finance,  attendance  of  pu- 
pils, and  similar  matters  susceptible  of  statis- 
tical treatment,  are  usually  presented  in  con- 
vincing form,  but  factors  of  school  work,  which 
are  not  capable  of  quantitative  treatment,  are  not 
in  general  presented  so  as  to  carry  convictipn 
to  the  reader. 

JuMOB  High  Schools.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  cities  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
reorganizing  their  school  systems  by  introducing 
junior  high  schools.  These  schools  will  take  the 
pupils  from  the  present  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  and  from  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school  as  now  organized. 
The  twelve  years  of  the  elementary  ajid  high 
achool  courses  are  thus  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods, consisting  of  six  years  in  the  elementary 
school,  three  years  in  the  junior  high  school,  and 
three  years  in  the  high  school.  This  same  or- 
ganization is  by  some  called  the  "six  and  six" 
plan,  and  by  others  the  "intermediate  school." 

The  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  this  newer 
organization  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The 
present  division  of  time  between  the  elementary 
achool  and  the  high  school  is  largely  the  result 


of  traditions  which  grew  up  around  the  old  acad- 
emies. It  fails  to  meet  either  the  social  or  the 
psychological  requirements  of  children.  If  a 
child  enters  school  at  6  years  he  should  under 
present  conditions  enter  high  school  when  he  is 
14  years.  This  is  the  age  at  which  the  changes 
due  to  adolescence  are  most  important.  It  is 
argued  that  if  children  could  b^n  their  high 
school  work  at  the  age  of  12,  by  entering  iSxe 
jtmior  high  school,  the  influence  of  changes  would 
not  be  so  injurious  as  now.  It  is  urged  that  this 
change  from  one  school  to  another  now  comes 
at  the  time  when  the  compulsory  education  law 
permits  children  to  leave  school.  If  children 
could  get  well  established  in  the  high  school 
before  this  age  they  would  in  all  likelihood  re- 
main to  complete  the  course.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  studies  now  given  to  boys  and 
girls  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  are  not 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children.  In 
most  cases  the  aim  is  to  fit  children  for  the 
high  school,  while  only  about  one-half  enter  the 
high  school,  and  only  one  in  ten  finish  the  course. 
The  jtmior  high  school  offers  the  opportunity  to 
differentiate  ike  courses,  and  thus  to  meet  the 
different  needs  and  interests  of  the  children. 
Three  types  of  courses  for  schools  are  provided: 
A  general  course  for  those  pupils  who  will  enter 
the  high  school,  and  from  there  go  to  college, 
vocational  courses  for  boys  and  for  girls  who 
will  go  to  technical  high  schools,  or  who  will  at 
once  go  to  work,  and  commercial  courses  for 
those  who  will  become  stenographers  and  other 
commercial  helpers. 

Those  who  oppose  the  plan,  urge  that  12  years 
is  too  young  for  children  to  know  what  course 
they  should  take,  and  that  the  scheme  is  not 
democratic. 

The  chief  difficulties  that  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  the  establishment  of  jtmior  high  schools 
have  been  the  lack  of  suitable  courses  of  study, 
and  the  scarcity  of  teachers  who  have  the  aca- 
demic training  usually  required  of  high  school 
teachers,  and  the  professional  training  required 
of  elementary  school  teachers.  The  following 
are  among  the  cities  that  have  introduced  some 
form  of  junior  high  school:  Berkeley,  Cal., 
Evansville,  Jnd.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  and  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Teachebs'  Pensions.  Pension  systems  have 
been  in  force  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  for 
some  time.  It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  the 
various  States  have  given  the  matter  serious 
consideration.  At  present  eleven  of  the  States 
have  some  form  of  teachers'  pension  system. 

The  provisions  of  the  pension  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  vary  greatly.  In  some'  States,  not- 
ably Arizona,  Maine,  Maryland,  and  Rhode  Island, 
pensions  are  provided  without  salary  deductions, 
while  in  the  other  States  some  form  of  contribu- 
tion is  required  of  the  teacher.  A  variety  of 
methods  are  employed  to  secure  the  part  of  the 
ftmd  that  the  State  must  supply;  California 
contributes  6  per  cent  of  the  inheritance  trans- 
fer tax  moneys,  Oregon  3  per  cent  of  the  school 
moneys.  North  Dakota  10  cents,  and  Washington 
20  cents  for  each  child  of  school  age. 

Experience  has  shown  tliat  when  the  salary  of 
the  last  year  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  pension, 
school  boards  are  inclined  to  increase  the  salary 
in  order  that  the  retiring  teacher  may  obtain 
a  larger  pension. 

The  most  common  method  of  allotting  pen- 
sions now  is  to  give  an  amotmt  equal  to  60  per 
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cmt  of  the  average  annual  salary  of  the  last  Ave 

years  of  service. 

Actuaries  have  expressed  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  success  of  most  of  the  plans  thus  far 
adopted.  It  is  claimed  that  few  States  have 
made  adequate  provision  to  meet  the  demands 
that  will  eventually  be  made  on  their  pension 
funds.  Even  thus  early  in  the  life  of  teachers' 
pension  systems  there  have  been  persistent  ru- 
mors that  several  of  them  are  co'tain  to  be- 
come bankrupt  imless  the  cities  in  which  they 
exist  come  to  their  aid. 

The  Massachusetts  system  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  safest.  It  requires  an  assessment  of  from 
3  to  7  per  cent  of  the  teacher's  salary.  The 
State  undertakes  to  pay  an  amount  "equal  to 
an  annuity  yielded  by  the  total  amount  of  as- 
sessments paid  by  the  teacher,  plus  three  per 
cent  compound  interest,  together  with  an  amount 
of  the  annuity  granted  by  the  State."  No  per- 
son is  eligible  for  retirement  before  60  years, 
and  there  is  compulsory  retirement  at  70  years. 

TaAiNiNG  Schools  fob  Teachebs.  There  were 
230  public  and  64  private  normal  schools  in 
1912-13.  In  the  former  there  were  87,172,  and 
in  the  latter,  7,282  students.  All  these  schools 
graduated  20,872  students  in  June,  1013.  Since 
1890-91  there  has  been  an  increase  of  75  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  public  normal  schools;  of 
107  per  cent  in  the  number  of  students  in  them ; 
and  283  per  cent  in  the  number  graduated  by 
them.  In  most  cases  the  normal  school  aims  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  school  only. 
The  total  number  of  elementary  school  teachers 
required  in  1911-12  was  635,068.  If,  therefore, 
all  the  elementary  schools  were  to  have  normal 
school  teachers  it  would  require  that  the  average 
term  of  office  of  teachers  should  be  twenty-five 
years.  If  the  public  schools  are  eventually  to 
have  trained  teachers,  some  way  must  be  devised 
to  greatly  increase  the  facilities  for  professional 
training. 

VocATioNAi,  Education.  Progress  in  voca- 
tional education  was  more  pronounced  in  1914 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Various  cities  estab- 
lished different  courses  either  in  existing  or  in 
special  schools.  There  has  continued  to  be  a 
conservative  tone  in  discussions  relating  to  in- 
dustrial education.  Superintendents  and  boards 
of  education  are  coming  to  realize  the  wisdom  of 
moving  slowly,  and  only  after  a  comprehensive 
report  of  an  expert  commission.  Three  years 
ago  Mr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, said:  "The  difficulties  of  the  problem  re- 
quire that  we  should  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
investigation  and  careful  experimentation.  We 
need,  perhaps,  most  of  all  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  thus  far  been 
pointed  out,  and  a  diligent  search  for  those  as 
yet  uncovered.  Everywhere  there  should  be  care- 
ful, unbiased,  scientific,  thoroughgoing,  and  more 
or  less  specialized  study  of  social  and  industrial 
conditions,  industries,  occupations,  and  workers. 
The  most  important  contribution  that  could  be 
made  by  either  public  or  private  agencies  would 
be  successful  experiments  in  new  fields  of  in- 
dustry that  as  yet  remain  practically  untouched." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Prosser  has 
expressed  the  attitude  that  is  most  noticeable  at 
the  present  time. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation in  November,  1913,  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 


reporting  upon  legislation  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  vocational  guidance  in  the  State.  When 
this  committee  met  it  construed  its  duties  to  be 
the  following: 

1.  The  gathering  of  data  from: 

a.  Industries. 

b.  Commercial  pursuits. 

c.  Labor. 

(1)  Skilled. 

(2)  Unskilled. 

(3)  Juvenile. 

d.  Education    with    special    reference   to 

waste    under    existing    conditions, 
caused  by 

(1)  Elimination. 

(2)  Retardation. 

(3)  Juvenile  delinquency. 

(4)  Inefficient  schools. 

2.  The  interpretation  of  the  above  data  as  a 

basis  for  the  practical  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

The  foreword  for  the  report  which  was  pub- 
lished in  November  contains  the  following  quota- 
tion: 

"The  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  make  a  superficial  study  of  the 
legislation  of  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Wiscon- 
sin, etc.,  and  from  such  investigation  to  formu- 
late legislation  which  it  might  recommend  and 
possibly  secure  through  the  nasty  action  of  the 
legislature.  But  it  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  much  of  this  legis- 
lation had  not  been  successful,  that  all  of  the 
States  in  which  work  had  been  done  were  more 
or  less  open  to  criticism  as  to  the  real  value 
of  some  phases  of  their  legislation;  and  more 
than  this,  that  Iowa  presented  definitely  her 
own  problem  and  that  this  problem  must  be 
known,  not  through  hasty  reports  and  imma- 
ture conclusions,  but  by  means  of  a  thorough 
survey  of  all  of  those  phases  which  enter  into  the 
industrial  and  vocational  life  of  the  State. 

"It  was  also  thought  that  any  legislation 
brought  forth  hastily  before  such  a  survey  had 
been  made  and  interpreted,  must  of  necessity 
bring  to  Iowa  far  greater  mistakes  than  those 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  preceding  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  committee  has  attempted  to  begin 
a  big  thing,  a  piece  of  work  that  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  the  length  of  time  given  to  the 
committee  for  its  report. 

"In  many  cities  the  Boards  of  Trade  or  similar 
organizations  are  cooperating  with  the  Boards 
of  Education  in  efforts  to  determine  just  what 
type  of  training  is  needed  in  their  cities.  The 
most  common  practice  of  such  joint  bodies  is  to 
institute  vocational  or  industrial  surveys.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  of  Indiana  offers 
the  following  suggestions: 

"The  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  vo- 
cational department  or  school  is  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  to  determine: 

"1.  If  there  is  a  well  defined  need  for  a  vo- 
cational department  or  school  in  that 
community. 

"2.  For  what  industries  or  occupations  the 
proposed  department  or  school  should 
prepare. 

"This  may  be  done:  (1)  By  ascertaining 
what  has  become  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  left 
school  at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  determining 
which  forms  of  vocational  education,  industrial. 
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agricultural,  or  household  arts,  would  best  meet 
their  needs.  (2)  By  listing  the  predominant  in- 
dustries of  the  community  and  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  these  offer  opportunities  for 
skilled  employment  and  proper  inducement  for  a 
permanent  occupation.  (3)  By  ascertaining  the 
facilities  already  available  for  givins  vocational 
instruction  in  the  occupations  and  industries 
represented  in  the  cranmunity. 

"3.  It  should  next  be  determined  to  what  ex- 
tent the  employers  will  cooperate  with 
the  local  school  authorities  in  providing 
the  vocational  training  most  needed  in 
that  commimity. 

"4.  It  must  finally  be  determined  whether  an 
all-day  school,  part-time,  or  evening 
classes  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  this 
particular  community. 

"Such  a  preliminary  investigation  should  be 
carried  on  by  the  local  school  authorities  or  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  them  (Board  of  Trade, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Civic  Club,  Central  Labor 
Union),  working  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  llie  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  will  render  whatever  assistance  it 
can  to  any  committee  making  such  an  investiga- 
tion and  may,  in  some  instances,  make  the  inves- 
tigation, if  requested  by  the  local  authorities  to 
do  so. 

"A  plan  that  has  proven  very  successful  in 
aroiuing  interest  in  the  vocational  work  is  to  ap- 
point a  local  commission  on  vocational  education 
to  study  the  problem  and  coSperate  with  the 
State  department  in  making  such  investigation. 
Such  local  commission  might  well  consist  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  representing  the  indus- 
tries of  the  locality,  of  women  of  experience  in 
social  and  industrial  activities,  representatives 
of  local  civic  and  social  organizations,  and  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  education,  and  might  be  con- 
tinued as  a  permanent  development  committee 
for  vocational  education  in  that  community." 

One  of  the  most  significant  industrial  surveys 
was  conducted  in  Richmond,  Va.,  under  uie 
auspices  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education.  The  General  Sur- 
vey Committee  consisted  of  the  following:  Dr. 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Director  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, Chairman;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Verrill,  Chief 
Editor  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics;  Mr.  L. 
W.  Hatch,  Chief  Statistician  N.  Y.  Bureau  of 
Labor;  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Supt.  of  Schools, 
Richmond,  Va.;  Prof.  C.  R.  Richards,  Director 
of  Cooper  Union,  New  York ;  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Winp 
low.  Special  Agent  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics; and  Mr.  C.  A.  Frosser,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Society. 

The  Director  of  the  school  survey  was  Dr. 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  and  the  director  of  the  in- 
dustrial survey  was  Mr.  Charles  H.  Winslow. 
The  report  of  the  General  Survey  Committee 
states  that  the  aims  of  the  survey  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Society  were  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

"1.  To  prove  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
industrial  and  school  conditions  in  the 
making  of  a  programme  for  industrial 
education  in  a  city. 

"2.  To  show  the  kind  of  facts  about  industry 
and  about  the  schools  which  need  to  be 
gathered. 

"3.  To  develop  a  proper  method  for  studying 
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the  industries  and  the  schools  for  pur- 
poses of  industrial  education. 

"4.  To  secure  the  coSperation  of  national  and 
local  public  ana  private  agencies  in  the 
making  of  a  type  survey  and  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  task  the  best  expert 
service  and  advice  that  could  be  secured. 

"6.  To  make  the  annual  convention  of  the  So- 
ciety more  helpful  to  the  convention  city 
by  focusing  much  of  thia  discussion  on 
its  problems,  and  leaving  with  it  not 
only  information  as  to  conditions  and 
possibilities,  but  also  wide  discussion 
and  expert  advice  through  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Society  and  others, 
as  to  the  development  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  city." 

The^  state  the  purposes  of  the  Richmond  au- 
thorities in  having  the  survey  made  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"1.  To  make  the  annual  convention  in  Rich- 
mond most  helpful  to  a  city  interested 
in  providing  practical  education  for  its 
people. 

"2.  To  give  the  city  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  school  facts  and  conditions 
which  must  be  considered  in  developing 
a  programme  of  industrial  education, 
and  the  best  expert  advice  as  to  what 
Richmond  should  do  and  how  she  should 
do  it,  in  order  that,  as  one  Richmond 
school  official  expresses  it,  "Richmond 
may  not  be  working  in  the  dark." 

See  also  section  Education,  under  various 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  Univebsities 

AND  COZXEOES. 

EITICIElfCY',   Mdnioipai..    See  MuiaoiPAL 

GOVEBNUENT. 

EOTPT.  A  British  protectorate  in  north- 
eastern Africa;  until  1914  nominally  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey,  though  virtually  under 
British  control.     Capital,  Cairo. 

Abea  and  Population.  Exclusive  of  the  Su- 
dan, the  area  is  given  as  363,161  square  miles, 
of  which  only  12,013  square  miles  are  settled  and 
under  cultivation.  The  population  in  1907  num- 
bered 11,189,978,  not  including  nomadic  Bedou- 
ins, estimated  to  number  over  97,000.  By  na- 
tionalities the  population  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: 10,908,677  (10,366,046  sedentary,  637,- 
631  nomadic)  Egyptians,  and  286,381  foreigners, 
of  whom  69,725  Turks,  62,973  Greeks,  34,926 
Italians,  20,863  British  including  Maltese,  14,- 
691  French  including  Tunisians,  7704  Austrians 
and  Hungarians,  2410  Russians,  etc.  Moham- 
medans numbered  10,366,826;  Copts,  706,322; 
Jews,  38,635.  In  1907  Cairo  had  664,476  inhabi- 
tants; Alexandria,  332,246;  Tanta,  64,437;  Port 
Said,  49,884;  Mehala  el  Kobra,  47,965;  Mansura, 
40,279;  Assint,  39,442;  Damanhur,  38,762; 
Fayum,  37,320;  Zagazig,  34,999;  Damietta,  29,- 
354;  Minieh,  27,221;  Sherbin,  25,473;  Akhmim, 
23,796;  Beni-Suef,  23,357;  Menuf,  22,316;  She- 
bin  el  Kom,  21,576;  MelUwi,  20,249;  Qena,  20,- 
069. 

Education.  The  provincial  councils  have  now 
become  entirely  responsible  for  elementary  ver- 
nacular education  in  their  districts,  and  all 
schools  maintained  by  them  are  inspected  by  the 
ministry  of  education.  The  ministry  still  re- 
tains, under  its  direct  control,  certain  elementary 
schools   belonging  to  trusts  controlled  by  the 
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ministry  of  Waqfs  (pious  foundations);  these 
scliools  or  "Maktabs"  numbered  142  at  the  end 
of  1913,  with  an  attendance  of  14,027.  Higher 
primary  schools,  34,  with  7610  pupils;  provincial 
council  maktabs  911,  with  67,176;  private  mak- 
tabs (grant-in-aid),  3394,  with  174,282;  provin- 
cial coxincil  higher  primary  schools,  78,  with  10,- 
493.  Total  number  of  establishments  imder  di- 
rect management  of  the  ministry  of  education, 
198,  with  27,864  pupils;  total  number  of  estab- 
lishments under  inspection  by  the  ministry,  4493, 
with  253,295  pupils.  Of  the  latter  total,  227,- 
434  were  boys,  and  25,861  were  girls.  A  free 
primary  school  has  been  established  in  Cairo. 
The  demand  for  secondary  instruction  increases, 
and  opposition  to  female  education  has  now  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.  Industrial  schools 
have  been  founded  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  districts. 

AoBiaULTTjSE.  In  the  table  below  are  shown 
areas  under  main  crops  in  feddans  (1  feddan  = 
1.038  acres)  in  1913,  as  distributed  in  Lower 
Egypt,  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  Suez  govemorate; 
with  the  total  area  for  Egypt,  and  the  total  yield 
(cotton  and  sugar  in  kantars,  other  crops  in 
ardebs  of  6.44  bushels) : 


Cotton 
Wheat 
Barley 
Bice     .. 
Corn    . 
HlUet 

Lower 

.1,889,565 

.     678,747 

.     165,785 

. .     229,149 

..1,178,718 

VvPtr 
888,485 
626,684 
203,800 

13,218 
458,471 
220,204 

46,241 

S.Q.     Total 
44  1,728,094 

197  1,805,578 

78      869,158 

242,867 

869   1,632,556 
.  .       220,204 
28         48,468 

7,564.000 
6,972,000 
2,078,000 
1,280,000 
10,850,000 
1,868,000 

Bngar    . 

2,199 

21,629,000 

The  area  under  cotton  cultivation  exceeds  that 
of  1912  by  only  1279  feddans.  The  price  of  cot- 
ton declined  during  the  year,  notwitlistanding  a 
shortage  in  the  American  crop.  Of  the  1,723,- 
000  f^dans  reported  as  planted  to  cotton  in 
1913,  486,600  feddans  were  attacked  by  the  cot- 
ton worm,  as  compared  with  980,300  in  1912. 

The  amount  of  sugar  cane  treated  was  741,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  E37,000  in  1912,  and  the 
sugar  content  was  12.8  per  cent.  The  census  of 
live  stock  in  1913  shows  an  increase  of  17,000 
cattle,  and  a  decrease  of  19,000  buffaloes.  The 
import  of  these  animals  from  the  Sudan  in  1913 
was  10,424,  and  from  other  countries,  33,605;  of 
sheep  and  goats  from  the  Sudan,  98,886,  and 
from  other  countries,  311,603.  The  percentage  of 
deaths  from  cattle  plague  in  1913  was  0.14, 
compared  with  0.42  in  1912.  In  July,  1012, 
186,000  cattle  were  immunized  by  double  inocu- 
lation. 

From  Lord  Kitch«ier's  report,  dated  Cairo, 
March  22,  1914: 

"The  introduction  of  a  system  of  agricultural 
cooperation  in  the  village  life  of  the  community 
has  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  genertj 
discussion.  The  possibility  of  successfully  work- 
ing such  a  system  in  Egypt,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  it,  have  been  demonstrated 
by  experiments  in  several  villages  throughout 
the  country.  The  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture has  greatly  facilitated  the  development 
of  village  syndicates,  as  the  new  Ministry  will  be 
able  to  supervise  and  assist  the  agricultural 
operations  which  the  eoflperative  societies  will 
undertake  in  the  villages.  Undoubtedly  the  prin- 
cipal factor  on  which  their  success  will  depend 
will  be  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  they  are 
able  to  obtain  advances  of  money  at  cheap  rates. 
Such  rates  can  only  be  obtained  by  establishing 
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syndicates  on  the  legal  basis  of  registered  civil 
companies,  and  by  placing  their  finances  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Finance  Ministry ;  as  soon 
as  legislation  on  these  lines  has  been  enacted  we 
may  hope  to  see  a  considerable  development  of 
the  application  of  the  cooperative  principle  to 
agricultural  life  in  the  villages.  The  help  thus 
afforded  to  the  smaller  cultivator  will  be  of 
great  value  as  soon  as  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage syndicates  has  been  rendered  thoroughly  re- 
liable both  as  regards  its  operations  and  its 
finances." 

Ibbioation.  "Considering  the  abnormally  low 
Nile,  the  year  [1913]  has  Men  a  far  more  pros- 
perous one  than  could  have  been  expected.  For- 
merly, so  considerable  a  shortage  of  water  would 
have  been  almost  a  national  calamity,  but  the 
completion  of  the  Aswan  Dam  at  the  end  of  1912 
permitted  of  sufficient  storage  to  mature  the  cot- 
ton crop,  the  main  source  of  the  riches  of  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Nile  Valley,  which  is  not  under  perennial 
irrigation,  suffered  severely  from  drought,  as  the 
river  was  not  high  enough  to  inundate  the  ba- 
sins. A  large  number  of  people  had  in  con- 
sequence to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  but  the 
drainage  works  in  the  Delta  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  many  of  them  with  remuner- 
ative work.  The  government  gave  assistance  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  population  of  the  affected 
districts  showed  in  a  most  admirable  manner 
that,  by  hard  work,  and  adapting  themselves  to 
the  situation,  they  were  able  to  some  extent  to 
make  good  their  losses. 

"The  low  flood,  which  had  this  unfortunate 
effect  in  Southern  Egypt,  was  followed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  by  a  serious  shortage 
of  water  in  the  river,  which  has  been  the  lowest 
on  record  for  over  a  century,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  storage  resources,  there  will  be 
only  just  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the  cotton 
crop  sown  in  the  spring  of  1914,  and  other  culti- 
vation must  suffer  to  some  extent;  while  rice, 
which  requires  a  disproportionately  large  amount 
of  water,  cannot  be  grown  at  all.  The  views  ex- 
pressed in  my  last  year's  report  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  increasing  the  supply  of  storage  water 
for  early  summer  use,  by  the  erection  of  a  dam 
on  the  White  Nile,  have  been  thus  fully  con- 
firmed. ...  So  far  as  the  summer  supply  of 
Egypt  is  concerned  this  dam  would  not,  when 
the  possible  development  of  Lower  Egypt  as  well 
as  ttie  conversion  of  the  remaining  basins  in 
Upper  Egypt  is  taken  into  account,  he  adequate 
of  itself  to  supply  all  the  water  required,  though 
it  is  certain  to  meet  all  requirements  for  many 
years  to  come.  Moreover,  the  erection  of  a  dam 
as  proposed  might  not  be  justifiable  simply  as 
a  means  of  forming  a  storage  reservoir  to  in- 
crease the  Egyptian  summer  supply,  since  the 
true  solution  of  this  latter  problem  apparently 
would  be  to  deal  with  the  river  as  it  flows  from 
the  great  lakes,  in  order  to  produce  a  steady  and 
adequate  flow.  But  the  site  selected  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  permitting  some  control 
of  excessive  flood  waves  passing  down  the  main 
Nile.  Therefore  the  erection  of  a  dam  for  the 
double  purpose  of  control  of  excessive  floods,  and 
of  incidental  use  as  a  storage  reservoir,  is  very 
thoroughly  justified,  but  its  construction  will 
not  mean  that  resort  will  never  be  made  to  regu- 
lation on  the  great  lakes  as  a  final  settlone&t  of 
the  problem  of  Egypt's  summer  water  when  all 
available  areas  are  being  developed.    As  a  result 
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of  borings  on  the  propoead  rite  it  was  found  that 
eomparatiTely  good  rock  can  be  reached  at  a 
reasonable  dep<£  right  across  the  river  bed.  De- 
tailed plane  have  yet  to  be  prepared,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  whole  work  will  cost  well 
under  £1,000,000." 

COHMEBCE.  In  the  table  below  are  given  im- 
ports and  exports  by  principal  countries  of  ori- 
gin and  destination,  with  the  totals,  including 
other,  in  thousands  of  pounds  Egyptian. 


ImporU 

BmporU 

1911 

1918 

1919 

191S 

Grot  Britain    . . . 

.    7,991 

8,406 

16,022 

18,648 

268 

207 

14,000 

18,000 

Fu-  Eastern  pot., 

.    1,814 

1,778 

128 

110 

Turkey      

.   2,754 

2,724 

•■■•*• 

•  ••■  *   • 

Trance      

.   2,411 

2,518 

2,707 

2,787 

AoL-Hnn. 

.    1.680 

1,040 

1,481 

1,757 

Ocrmtny     

.   1,421 

1,609 

8,886 

4,066 

Italy      

.    1,248 

1,478 

049 

1,018 

Balginm      

.    1,108 

1,178 

Rumania     

691 

1.091 

....  * 



Cnitad   State*    .. 

408 

626 

4,121 

2,486 

Rnnia    

2,056 

2,248 

Bwltierland      

1,009 
84,574 

1,012 

Total     

.25,908 

27,865 

81,662 

The  total  export  of  cotton  has  decreased  from 
{£27,529,300  in  1912  to  £E2S,613,100  in  1913. 
The  United  Kingdom  took  ££10,996,700,  as 
against  ££12,672,200  in  1912;  the  United  States, 
££2,442,600,  as  against  ££4,072,200  in  1912. 
Total  export  of  cotton  seed  was  ££3,294,800,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  took  ££1,608,700,  and 
Germany,  ££1,480,704.  The  cigarette  export  was 
££395,000.  Coal  arrived  to  the  amount  of  1,- 
686,700  tons,  valued  at  ££2,010,000,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  contributed  1,606,000  tons, 
valued  at  ££1,909,700.  There  is  a  general  de- 
crease in  imports  of  articles  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. The  increase  of  68  per  cent  in  the  Ruman- 
ian imports,  and  35  per  cent  in  those  from  the 
British  possessions  in  the  Far  £ast,  were  due  to 
the  shifting  of  the  flour  market. 

The  exports  show  a  decrease  of  8.89  per  cent. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the  1913- 
14  crop  in  the  last  months  of  1913  was  smaller 
than  that  exported  in  1912  from  the  1912-13 
crop,  and  the  prices  rated  lower.  The  propor- 
tion of  cotton-seed  exported  to  Oermany  con- 
tinued to  increase  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tobacco.  The  withdrawals  of  leaf  tobacco  de- 
creased from  8,206,000  kilograms  in  1012  to  8,- 
177,000  in  1913.'  Russian  tobacco  advanced  from 
1,027,000  kilograms  in  1911  to  1,611,000  in  1912, 
and  1,863,000  in  1913.  Tobacco  in  bond  de- 
creased from  186,000  bales  Dec.  31,  1912,  to  167,- 
OOO  bales  Dec.  31,  1913,  due  to  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  political  conditions  in 
eastern  Europe,  merchants  transferred  their 
stocks  to  Alexandria  in  1912.  The  export  of  cig- 
arettes has  declined  by  34,000  kilograms,  due  to 
a  large  extent  to  the  fact  that  Sweden  has  lately 
raised  its  duty  on  cigarettes  and  established 
local  factories. 

CoMifCNiOATioNS.  There  has  been  a  decrease 
in  railway  traffic  and  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  receipts— ££3,819,000  in  1913,  and  ££3,916,- 
000  in  1912.  Expenditure  in  1913,  ££2,190,000; 
in  1912,  ££2,291,000.  Capital  value  of  railways 
1913,  ££27,291,943;  interest  on  capital,  6.97  per 
cent.  Capital  expenditure  on  State  railways  in 
1913  amounted  to  ££446,000.  For  1914,  expend- 
iture on  capital  works,  ££443,000  were  granted. 


There  were  1612  miles  of  State  railways  in  op- 
eration Jan.  1,  1913.  In  addition  there  were 
1280  kilometers  of  light  railways — the  Egyptian 
Delta  Light  Railways,  the  Chemins  de  Fer  de  la 
Basse-Egypte,  and  the  Fayum  Light  Railway. 
There  is  an  increase  of  32  kilometers,  as  com- 
pared with  1012,  due  to  the  completion  of  a  new 
line  from  Salahib  to  Baltim,  constructed  by  the 
Delta  Light  Railway  Co. 

Steamers  entered  at  Alexandria  in  the  1913 
trade,  1932,  of  3,718,660  net  registered  tons; 
cleared,  1927  steamers,  of  3,698,306.  There 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1913,  4979 
vessels,  of  19,758,040  net  tons. 

FllTANCE.  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  three 
years  are  shown  in  the  table  below: 

1911  1919  1918 

Revenne  . .  .X]S16,798,000  £E17,51&,000  ££17,468,000 
Ezpenditor*        14,872,066       16,470,000        15,728,785 

The  alteration  of  the  date  of  the  financial  year 
has  involved  the  preparation  of  an  intercalary 
budget  for  the  first  quarter  of  1914,  which  es- 
timates for  a  surplus  of  ££165,000.  AH  unused 
balances  lapsed  on  March  13,  1914,  with  the  in- 
ception of  the  new  system.  The  budget  for 
1914-16  was  estimated  to  balance  at  ££18,162,- 
000. 

The  total  outstanding  debt  Dec.  13,  1913, 
amounted  to  ££94,202,640,  and  the  annual 
charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  to  ££3,662,- 
000. 

Abut.  The  Egyptian  army,  formed  of  se- 
lected recruits,  is  limited  by  law  to  a  strength 
of  18,000  combatants  in  time  of  peace,  and  is 
recruited  by  compulsory  service,  as  all  male  in- 
habitants are  liable.  The  chief  command  is 
vested  in  the  Sirdar  and  Governor  Gteneral  of 
the  Sudan,  in  1914  as  in  the  previous  year,  Lieut. 
Gen.  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  who  also  commands 
the  detached  body  of  the  British  Army  of  Occu- 
iraition,  stationed  in  the  Sudan,  quartered  at 
Khartum.  The  British  army  force  maintained 
in  Egypt  naturally  underwent  considerable 
change  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  places  of  certain 
of  the  regular  troops  had  been  taken  by  colonials 
and  volunteers.  There  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  no  positive  information  as  to  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  troops. 

GovEBNUENT.  Dec.  17,  1914,  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice issued  the  following  statement:  "In  view 
of  the  state  of  war  arising  out  of  the  action  of 
Turkey,  Egypt  is  placed  imder  the  protection  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  will  henceforth  con- 
stitute a  British  protectorate.  The  suzerainty 
of  Turkey  is  thus  terminated.  His  Majesj^r's 
government  will  adopt  all  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  of  Egypt  and  the  protection 
of  its  inhabitants  and  interests.  The  Kins  has 
been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Col. 
Sir  Arthur  Henry  McMahon,  who  has  been  For- 
eign Secretary  to  the  government  of  India  rinoe 
1911,  as  his  Majesty's   High   Commisrioner   of 

Egypt." 

A  new  ruler  was  chosen  to  succeed  Abbas  (II) 
Hilmi  in  the  person  of  his  father's  brother,  Hus- 
sein Kemal  Pasha,  with  the  revived  title  of  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt.  To  him  King  George  sent,  Dec. 
19,  1914,  the  following  message:  "Your  High- 
ness has  been  called  to  undertake  the  responu- 
bilities  of  your  high  office  at  a  grave  crisis  in 
the  national  life  of  Egypt.    I  am  convinced  that 
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you  will  be  able,  with  the  cooperation  of  your 
Ministers  and  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain, 
successfully  to  oTercome  all  influences  which  are 
seeking  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Kgypt, 
and  the  wealth,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  its 
people." 

By  the  establishment  of  the  new  protectorate 
Turkey  loses  nothing  but  prestige. 

HiSTOBT 

Anumg  the  birthday  honors  annoimced  in  June 
was  an  earldom  for  Lord  Kitchener,  betokening 
appreciation  of  his  remarkable  work  in  consoli- 
dating the  British  rule  in  Egypt.  The  constitu- 
tional reform  of  July  21,  1913,  creating  a  more 
representative  LegislatiTe  Assembly,  was  fully 
vindicated  in  1914  by  the  work  of  the  new  As- 
sembly, which  held  its  first  session  from  Janu- 
ary 22  to  June  17.  Besides  examining  some  600 
petitions,  and  formulating  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, it  passed  on  the  budget  for  1914-15, 
and  dispatched  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
Bill,  the  CoSperative  Agricultiu-al  Syndicates 
Bill,  tiie  Weights  and  Measures  Bill,  the  Fro- 
▼incial  Marshes  and  Pools  Bill,  the  Destruction 
of  the  BoU-worm  Bill,  the  Creation  of  Higher 
Commercial  Schools  Bill,  and  other  measures  of 
sound  practical  statesmanship.  Although  the 
British  authorities  felt  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  Legislative  Assembly  should  confine 
itself  to  advising  the  Ministry  and  criticising 
Bills,  without  presuming  to  discuss  the  funda- 
mental organization  of  the  government  or  to  de- 
mand a  responsible  ministry;  nevertheless  the 
Assembly  developed  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
Said  cabinet — so  strong  that  Said,  who  was  not 
especially  in  favor  with  the  real  authorities, 
felt  obliged  to  resign  on  April  3.  After  Mus- 
tapha  Fehmy  Pasha  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  form  a  new  cabinet,  Hussein  Rushdi 
Pasha,  former  Minister  of  Justice,  succeeded  on 
April  5  in  forming  a  cabinet  as  follows: 
Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Hussein 
Rushdi  Pasha;  public  works  and  war,  Ismail 
Sirri  Pasha;  education,  Ahmed  Hilmi  Pasha; 
finance,  Yussuf  Wahba  Pasha;  Waqfi,  Mo- 
hammed Moheb  Pasha;  justice,  Abdel  Khalek 
Sarwat  Pasha;  foreign  affairs,  Abdi  Yeghen 
Pasha;  agriculture,  Ismail  Sidki  Pasha. 

On  July  26  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassi- 
nate the  Khedive,  who  was  returning  in  his 
automobile  from  a  visit  at  the  residence  of  the 
Turkish  Grand  Vizier  in  Constantinople,  when 
a  young  student  by  the  name  of  Mahmud  Mazhar 
fired  several  pistol  shots,  wounding  the  Khedive 
in  the  right  forearm  and  in  the  cheek,  but  in- 
flicting no  serious  injury.  The  would-be  as- 
sassin was  shot  dead  on  the  spot  by  a  gendarme. 
In  November  the  Khedive,  by  associating  him- 
self with  the  Turkish  military  operations  against 
Egypt,  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  British 
government  and  was  superseded  by  his  uncle, 
Hussein  Kemal,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Sul- 
tan. On  August  0  a  Khedivial  decree  was  is- 
sued putting  Egypt  in  a  state  of  war  and  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Great  Britain's  participation  in  the 
War  of  the  Nations.  While  the  local  German 
journal,  Die  Aegyptiaoke  Nachrichten,  was  imme- 
diately suspended,  the  German  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian  consular  representatives  in  Cairo  were 
allowed  to  remain,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Capitulations,  until  in  September  they  were  re- 


quested by  the  military  authorities — so  it  was 
popularly  believed — to  leave  the  country.  The 
feeling  in  Egypt,  as  represented  by  the  native 
newspapers,  especially  in  the  cities,  was  at  first 
distinctly  favorable  to  Germany;  but  as  the 
lines  of  the  press  censorship  were  drawn  more 
closely,  and  after  some  40,000  British  and  In- 
dian troops  had  arrived  (about  September  9), 
there  were  few  public  expressions  of  anything 
but  loyalty  to  British  rule.  The  November  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  might 
have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  disloyal  agi- 
tation, was  postponed  from  Nov.  1,  1914,  to 
Jan.  1,  1915.  In  order  that  economic  disturb- 
ances might  not  complicate  the  situation,  the 
British  government  guaranteed  a  loan  of  $25,- 
000,000,  to  be  issued  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  London  Treasury  Bills,  for 
the  provision  of  sufBcioit  currency  to  finance 
the  cotton  crop. 

As  noted  above,  under  Oovemment,  Egypt 
was  declared  a  British  protectorate  on  December 
17,  and  on  the  following  day  the  reigning  Khe- 
dive, Abbas  Hilmi,  was  deposed  and  Prince  Hus- 
sein Kemal,  uncle  of  Abbas  Hilmi,  and  eldest 
living;  prince  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  was 
appointed  "Sultan  of  Egypt."  The  nomination 
of  Hussein  to  succeed  his  nephew  was  clearly  a 
violation  of  the  firman  or  law  of  Jtme  12,  1866, 
whereby  the  succession  to  the  Khedivial  throne 
had  been  made  direct  from  father  to  son:  but 
apparently  the  British  government  considered 
that  the  war,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
Khediviate  into  a  Sultanate,  had  rendered  it  no 
longer  necessary  to  observe  this  constitutional 
provision,  and  felt  no  compunction  in  setting 
aside  the  15-year-old  son  of  Abbas  Hilmi,  Prince 
Mohammed  Abdul  Moimeim,  who  had  hitherto 
been  recognized  as  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  Hussein  Kemal,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  a  man  over  60  years  of  age,  ex- 
perienced in  administrative  ftmctions,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  British  protectorate  over  Egypt  was 
promptly  recognized  by  France,  Great  Britain 
in  return  recognizing  the  Franco-Moroccan 
Treaty  of  1912.  Italian  opinion  appeared  on 
the  whole  to  sanction  the  British  decision  also. 

The  effect  of  the  war  felt  by  the  Egyptian 
railways  was  the  necessity  for  increased  economy 
and  on  the  7th  of  August  the  State  railways 
diminished  their  service,  withdrawing  the  Cairo- 
Alexuidria  expresses,  two  each .  way,  and  also 
the  night  service  in  each  directicm  between  these 
cities,  and  six  of  the  main-line  trains  on  the 
Upper  Egypt  section.  The  service  of  the  Cairo- 
Mataria  suburban  line  was  reduced  one-third, 
and  the  lights  at  the  Cairo  main  atatiim  were 
ordered  extinguished  at  8  P.  u.,  while  the  other 
stations  were  not  lighted  at  all. 

ELAKSON.  A  new  arsenic  derivative  com- 
bined with  chlorine,  its  chemical  designation 
being  chlorarsenobehenolic  acid.  It  contains 
about  13  per  cent  of  elementary  arsenic  and  8 
per  cent  of  chlorina  The  drug  has  the  thera- 
peutic qualities  of  arsenic,  but  is  said  to  be 
much  better  utilized  in  the  system  and  there- 
fore effective  in  smaller  doses  than  other  ar- 
senical preparations,  and  also  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  relatively  free  from  irritating 
action  on  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Elarson 
is  indicated  in  the  various  antemias  such  as 
chlorosis,  in  many  skin  diseases,  chorea,  and  in  i 
fact   wherever   arsenic   is  indicated.    The   sub- 
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stance  ooenrs  u  a  whitish,  amorphous,  taste- 
less powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

ELBCnOK  I1A.WS.    See  Elkttoral  Rktobx. 

ELECTION  07  SBKATOBS,  DmoT.  See 
Electobai.  Refobm. 

EIiECTOBAIi  BEFOSK.  Under  the  follow- 
ing topics,  some  of  the  most  important  changes 
and  reforms  in  electoral  procedure  and  laws  in 
the  United  States  are  mentioned  and  listed. 

Initiative  and  Retebenduic.  Amendments 
to  State  constitutions  providing  for  either  par- 
tial or  general  initiation  ana  referendum  in 
legislation  were  submitted  to  the  voters  of  South 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  former  State,  the 
proposed  change  was  limited  in  its  application 
to  school  laws  and  was  adopted;  in  tiie  latter, 
it  was  operative  with  reference  to  general  legis- 
lation and  was  defeated.  Conspicuous  instances 
of  the  employment  of  the  referendum  occurred 
in  Massachusetts,  California,  Washington,  and 
Missouri.  In  Massachusetts,  the  voters  abol- 
ished the  requirement  of  partjr  enrollment  for 
primary  elections;  those  of  California  r^stered 
their  opposition  to  the  prize  fight  law;  and 
those  of  Missouri  reject^  the  full  crew  law 
enacted  by  the  Legislature. 

Recali.  An  amendment  to  the  State  consti- 
tution granting  to  the  voters  the  power  of  re- 
calling elective  officers,  including  judges,  was 
adopted  in  Kansas.  In  Louisiana,  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  recall  of  officers  other 
than  judges  was  accepted,  but  the  proposition 
to  recall  judges  was  defeated.  As  a  part  of  the 
proposed  amendment  relative  to  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  decided 
against  the  recall. 

PopuLAB  Election  or  United  States  Sen- 
ators. In  1914  there  occurred  the  first  general 
election  in  which  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  operative  in  all  of  the 
States  in  which  United  StatM  Senators  were  to 
be  elected.  In  twenty-eight  of  the  States,  these 
elections  were  held  with  machinery  erected,  and 
suffrage  qualifications  imposed,  by  State  laws,  or 
that  created  by  the  special  law  of  Congress  to 
cover  cases  where  the  States  had  not  at  that 
time  made  proper  provision. 

WouAN  SuFTBAOE.  Amendments  contemplat- 
ing the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  were 
submitted  in  the  following  States:  Nevada,  Mon- 
tana, North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, and  Ohio.  Long  and  actively  contested 
campaigns  were  conducted  in  each  of  these  States 
for  and  against  these  amendments,  and,  in  only 
tro  of  the  seven,  Nevada  and  Montana,  were 
they  adopted.    See  Woman  Sitffbage. 

Election  Laws.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  Assembly,  under  the  urgence  of  Governor 
Glynn,  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  di- 
rect nomination  of  party  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office.  The  election  laws  of  New  York  were 
also  amended  by  three  bills  passed  in  1914: 
the  Duhamel  bill  provided  for  additional  sample 
ballots  and  instructions  for  the  voter  on  regis- 
tration and  election  days;  the  Foley  bill  per- 
mitted women  to  be  present  as  watchers  when 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  should  be  voted  upon;  the  most 
important  of  the  three,  the  Blauvelt  bill,  con- 
tained provisions  to  perfect  the  laws  for  voting 
imder  the  Massachusetts  ballot,  to  provide  for 
a  square  instead  of  the  long  ballot,  and  to  re- 
quire more  promptness  in  tiie  counting  of  the 


votes.  The  last  bill  reduced  the  number  of 
voters  requisite  for  an  election  district  from  600 
to  360  in  New  York  City,  and  to  300  elsewhere. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
to  render  the  booths  less  crowded  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  voter.  Possibly  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  amendments  was  that  provid- 
ing that  the  nominations  of  party  candidates 
for  municipal  officers,  which  were  to  be  filled  at 
elections  held  at  a  different  time  from  general 
elections,  should  be  made  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  nominations  for  all  offices  to  be  filled 
at  those  general  elections,  that  is,  by  primaries, 
except  in  that  these  primaries  should  not  be  held 
coincident  with  the  fall  primaries  and  should 
be  unofficial  in  character.  This  legislation  was 
sharply  criticised  on  account  of  the  vagueness 
of  the  definitions  made  of  the  various  qualifica- 
tions for  voting,  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  gave  the  alleged  corrupt  political  organiza- 
tions undue  advantages.  The  primary  electi<« 
laws  of  Massachusetts  were  amended  in  that  the 
requirement  of  enrollment  in  some  one  of  the 
incorporated  political  parties  before  participa- 
tion in  the  election  was  abolished. 
ELECTBICAL  ENaiNEEBING.     See  Elec- 

TBIO  POWEB,  TBANSMISSION  OF;  ElECTBIC  RAIL- 
WAYS; Railways;  Wibeless  Teleobapht  and 
Telephony;  etc. 

ELECTBICAI)  IKDTTSTBIES.  The  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  plants  was  especially  re- 
stricted during  the  year  on  accoimt  of  the  pre- 
vailing business  depression  following  the  out- 
break of  the  European  War,  and  because  there 
were  many  plans  for  legislation,  both  at  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  various  State  capitals,  look- 
ing toward  the  control  of  water-power  sites. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  little  had  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction,  however,  though  agi- 
tation of  the  question  of  restricting  private 
ownership  served  to  restrain  promoters  from 
undertaking  new  enterprises  and  alienated  the 
interest  of  the  investing  public  in  propositions 
of  this  sort.  The  most  important  of  the  meas- 
ures referred  to  was  the  so-called  Adamson  Wa- 
ter Power  bill,  on  which  the  Senate  was  hold- 
ing hearings  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  bill 
embodied  certain  regulations  under  which  the 
National  government  might  lease  power  sites  on 
navigable  waters.  It  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  August  4.  The  Ferris  bill,  covering  the  use 
of  water  powers  on  public  lands,  was  also  before 
the  Senate. 

The  use  of  electric  power  in  the  various  in- 
dustries was  extended  during  the  year  at  only 
a  moderate  rate  on  account  of  the  general  de- 
pression in  business  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War.  An  increasing  amount  of  en- 
ergy was  arranged  for  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries,  where  the  operation  of  electric  arc 
furnaces  was  found  to  give  satisfactery  and  eco- 
nomical resulte  in  steel  making,  particularly 
for  rails.  In  rolling  mills  there  was  a  substitu- 
tion in  several  instances  of  electric  motors  for 
steam  engines,  as  the  former  were  found  to  be 
equally  suited  to  the  enormous  fiuctuations  of 
loia4,  when  applied  to  work  of  this  kind  and  to 
involve  lower  coste  for  repairs  and  more  eco- 
nomical power  consumption.  At  Witherbee, 
Sherman  &,  Co.'s  iron  mine  at  Mineville,  N.  Y., 
with  an  annual  output  of  more  than  700,000  tons 
of  ore,  magnetic  separation  was  employed  with 
striking  success.  Electric  power  was  of  course 
applied  for  hoisting  from  a  900-foot  shaft;  and 
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the  magnetic  method  of  concentration  which 
was  applied  to  aiiout  four-fifths  of  the  output 
was  reported  to  be  giving  excellent  results,  even 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  ore  from  this  par- 
ticular group  of  mines  was  variable  in  the 
amount  of  iron  contained,  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  ranging  from  26  to  56  per  cent.  A  brick- 
making  plant  in  Illinois,  with  an  annual  output 
of  60,000,000  bricks,  substituted  electric  motors 
for  steam  engines,  with  a  total  installation  of 
about  1000  horsepower.  Careful  tests  showed 
that  the  amount  of  power  consumed  per  1000 
brides  turned  out  was  about  13  kilowatt 
hours. 

Exports  of  electrical  machinery,  appliances, 
and  instruments  from  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  reached  a 
total  of  $25,060,844,  a  decrease  of  $1,711,072 
from  the  figures  for  1013. 

There  was  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  electrically-propelled  vehicles  in  use,  and 
a  constantly  increasing  use  of  electric  power  for 
domestic  uses,  such  as  for  cooking,  washing, 
ironing,  and  the  operation  of  motors  for  vacuum- 
cleaners,  pumps,  and  sewing  machines. 

The  electro-chemical  industries,  though  re- 
stricted to  moderate  activity  by  the  European 
War,  showed  satisfactory  progress  in  the  qual- 
ity and  novelty  of  products  turned  out.  In 
Norway,  the  further  development  of  cheap  hydro- 
electric power  was  resulting  in  the  production 
of  new  records  for  efficiency  in  the  fixation  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  and  the  manufacture  of 
other  useful  substances. 

The  following  table,  from  figures  compiled  by 
a  well-known  authority,  represents  the  change 
in  gross  earnings  of  the  various  lines  of  electri- 
cal industry  from  1013  to  1914. 

1918  1914 

Electrical   SMnntactnrM    $  875,000,000 1  460,000,000 

Electric    railwayB    650,000,000  780,000,000 

Geotrsl    stations    460,000,000  400,000,000 

Telephone  service    850,000,000  350,000,000 

Telegraph   service    85,000,000  86,000,000 

Isolated    plant   lerviea...  126,000,000  126,000,000 

MisceUaneous     126,000,000  125,000,000 

f  2,180,000,000  $2,266,000,000 

ELECTBIC  BATTEBIES.  Large  generating 
stations  in  1914  continued  the  introduction  of 
storage  batteries  for  absorbing  the  surplus  power 
of  the  generating  units  during  the  hours  of  light 
load  and  for  assisting  them  at  the  peak  or  pe- 
riods of  maximiun  demand  upon  the  station. 
Such  installations  were  of  course  conllned  to 
the  largest  stations,  although  many  isolated 
plants  such  as  those  in  hotels  and  departnient 
stores  found  the  use  of  a  storage  battery  in  con- 
nection with  the  generating  plant  an  efficient 
aid  to  uniform  operation. 

The  success  of  storage-battery  street  cars  on 
the  cross-town  and  belt  lines  in  New  York  City 
during  the  year  led  the  management  of  these 
lines  to  decide  upon  the  replacement  of  all  horse- 
cars,  a  small  number  of  which  were  still  in  use 
during  the  year.  The  lines  mentioned  were 
those  not  already  equipped  with  the  slot  con- 
ductor system.  A  considerable  use  of  the  stor- 
age battery  was  made  for  the  propulsion  of  cars 
on  some  of  the  steam  railways  in  Europe.  In 
Germany,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
it  had  lieen  announced  that  there  were  176  sucli 
cars,  operating  on  4000  miles  of  line  and  rep- 
resenting an   investment  of   $3,000,000.    These 


used  lead  storage  cells,  and  were  run  as  single 
units  on  branch  lines  and  in  other  localities 
where  traffic  was  light. 

As  referred  to  in  the  1913  Yeab  Book,  elec- 
tric storage-battery  trucks  for  moving  freight 
in  railroad  freight  houses  and  on  steamship  piers 
were  increasingly  used;  while  in  large  passenger 
stations  they  had  almost  entirely  supplanted 
hand-operated  trucks  for  baggage  and  express 
matter.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  was  trying  out  a  combination 
passenger  and  baggage  car  equipped  with  Edison 
storage  batteries  and  having  four  20-horsepower 
motors.  It  was  used  in  r^ular  service  on  a 
4-mile  branch  line  with  a  view  to  the  general 
introduction  of  such  cars  on  other  branches  of 
the  road. 

A  primary  battery  was  invented  by  Dr.  E. 
Bellini  and  placed  on  the  market  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  used  plates  of  lead  amalgam 
and  carbon  in  an  acid  solution,  consisting  of 
B  parts  sulphuric  and  12  of  nitric  acid  in 
100  parts  of  water.  The  n^ative  plates  were 
made  in  the  proportion  of  10  parts  mercury  and 
90  parts  lead  by  weight.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  battery  which  gives  it  a  large  ca- 
pacity is  that  of  making  it  with  four  positive 
and  three  negative  plates  with  a  total  area  of 
000  square  centimeters,  which  reduced  the  in- 
ternal resistance  to  0.022  ohms.  It  was  found 
possible  to  secure  a  discharge  capacity  of  1I2J> 
ampere  hours,  the  output  then  being  sharply 
diminished  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  acid.  The 
low  electromotive  force,  only  0.11  volt,  neces- 
sarily restricted  the  application  of  such  a  cell 
to  special  uses. 

ELECTBIC  rtTBlTACES.     See  MxTALZ.UBgT. 

ELECTBIC  OENEBATOBS  AND  KO- 
TOBS.    See  Dtnaiio  Eleotbio  Maohinebt. 

ELECTBIC  LIGHT  AND  FOWBB.  See 
MinnciPAL  Ownership. 

ELECTBIC  LIOHTINO.  The  nitr<»ai-fllled 
tungsten  lamp,  first  brought  out  in  1913,  was 
developed  in  1914  to  a  point  of  wide  commercial 
application,  and  improvements  in  efficiency  and 
durability  were  annoimced.  The  energy  con- 
sumption of  such  lamps  was  steadily  reduced 
by  improvements  in  manufacture  and  selection 
of  materials,  so  that  the  1000-candIe  power 
series  lamp  using  20  amperes  current  operated 
at  0.63  watts  per  mean  spherical  candle  power 
and  the  32-candle  power  series  lamp  using  7.5 
amperes  operated  at  1.25  watts.  In  the  mul- 
tiple type  the  average  specified  consiunption  had 
reached  a  value  of  0.72  watts  per  candle  power 
for  the  1000-watt  size  and  1.08  watts  for  the 
200-watt  size.  The  average  increase  of  effi- 
ciency over  lamps  of  the  same  kind  available  at 
the  end  of  1013  was  about  40  per  cent.  The 
gas-filled  lamp  was  making  great  headway  es- 
pecially in  displacing  the  vacuum  type  of  tung- 
sten lamp  for  small  street  lights  and  arc  lamps 
in  large  cities.  A  noteworthy  competitor  of 
this  lamp  was  an  improved  magnetic  flame-arc 
lamp,  whose  high  efficiency  was  due  to  better 
selection  of  materials  for  the  core  of  the  car- 
bon, as  well  as  the  method  adopted  for  concen- 
trating and  diffusing  the  radiation. 

The  gas-filled  tungsten  lamp  achieved  a  wide 
success  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
its  use,  however,  being  restricted  to  large  pub- 
lic places  and  outside  situations,  as  units  small 
enough  to  be  suitable  for  domestic  interior  il- 
lumination  had   not   come   into   extensive  use. 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  adapt  the  lamp  for 
demestie  use,  but  without  much  succesg.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  engineers  that  an  atmosphere 
of  mercury  vapor  would  he  better  than  nitrogen 
for  use  in  lamps  with  small  filaments,  on  ac- 
count of  the  well-known  increase  of  radiation  of 
greatest  brightness,  which  moves  towards  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  of  a  radiating  body  is  increased. 
Xew  York,  Chicago,  and  ol^er  large  cities  were 
installing  large  numbers  of  nitrogen  tungsten 
lamps  for  street  illumination  to  replace  one  or 
more  of  the  various  types  of  arc  lamps  that  had 
been  in  use.  It  was  confidently  expected  that 
the  satiafactory  results  achieved  in  a  few 
months'  service  would  lead  to  their  further  in- 
troduction. 

Another  use  for  the  gas-filled  lamps  was  the 
illumination  of  photographic  studios,  especially 
those  maJcing  moving  pictures.  The  color  of  its 
light  caused  it  to  bis  preferred  to  that  of  the 
mercury  vapor  lamp  commonly  used  for  such 
purposes. 

The  United  States  navy  was  testing  in  serv- 
ice a,  novel  type  of  searchlight  lamp,  in  which 
the  carbon  electrodes  were  surrounded  with 
burning  alcohol  vapor,  whose  temperature,  be- 
ing lower  than  that  of  the  carbon  electrodes  in 
the  arc,  served  to  cool  the  latter  and  lessen  their 
consumption.  Owing  to  their  operation  at  a 
lower  temperature  tne  efficiency  of  the  arc  was 
not  only  increased,  but  the  arc  was  confined  to 
a  smaller  space,  thus  simplifying  accurate  fo- 
cusing with  tiie  reflector.  In  tests  the  new 
lamp  showed  about  six  times  the  intensity  of  the 
ordinary  arc,  using  the  same  reflector,  and  with 
the  same  energy  consumption.  A  further  ad- 
vantage in  the  use  of  alcohol  vapor  surround- 
ing the  electrodes  was  that  a  much  greater  cur- 
rent density  can  be  used  without  excessive 
burning  of  the  carbons,  and  consequently  a 
brighter  light  produced,  in  addition  to  which, 
smaller  carbons  were  used  than  were  found  nec- 
essary in  the  ordinary  arc  lamp. 

Another  type  of  searchlight  that  was  under 
investigation  by  the  Navy  Department  had  a 
gold-plated  reflector,  developed  by  a  French  in- 
ventor, that  was  said  to  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  the  silver-plated  reflector  commonly 
used,  as  the  gold  surface  was  not  corroded  by 
the  action  of  deposits  from  the  carbons,  nor  was 
it  so  susceptible  to  atmospheric  conditions  and 
the  destructive  effects  of  smoke  and  gases  re- 
sulting from  gun  fire  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Owing  to  the  slightly  greater  reflecting  power 
attained  by  the  gold  mirror  it  was  possible  to 
attain  a  greater  brilliancy  of  illumination  of 
objects  at  a  distance  than  with  the  kind  for- 
merly in  use. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
candescent Lamps  at  the  1914  Convention  of 
Edison  Illuminating  Companies  that  100,000,000 
tongsten  lamps  were  manufactured  annually  in 
the  United  States,  and  3,000,000  annually  im- 
ported (up  to  the  last  date  that  such  ligures 
were  available).  The  report  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  1907,  the  vcar  they  were  first 
introduced  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  average 
life  of  such  lamps  was  only  300  hours.  The 
life  had  been  increased  to  a  flgure  somewhat 
beyond  1000  hours  in  lamps  turned  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  was  stated  that  the  200- 
snd  300-watt  hour  sizes  operate  at  an  energy 
consumption    of    0.76    watt   per    candle    power. 


The  report,  in  treating  the  subject  of  arc  lamps, 
mentioned  the  improvements  that  were  mside 
during  the  past  year  in  the  magnetite  lamps 
by  changes  in  the  arrangement  and  position  of 
the  electrodes,  as  well  as  improved  double  globes 
for  directing  the  radiations.  These  improve- 
ments have  increased  the  efficiency  of  this  type 
of  arc  lamp  by  30  per  cent. 

The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  contin- 
ued its  well-known  activities  during  the  year 
and  published  much  valuable  data  on  the  sub- 
jects of  gas-filled  tungsten  lamps,  the  measure- 
ment of  glare  from  reflecting  surfaces,  the  best 
kind  of  light  for  the  eyes,  and  efforte  for  obtain- 
ing an  equality  to  daylight  by  artificial  illtmii- 
nation. 

ELECTBIC  FOWEB,  Tranbicibbion  of. 
During  1914  several  high  tension  systems  were 
completed,  and  began  supplying  energy.  While 
most  large  central  stations  outside  of  those  in 
the  principal  cities  were  hydroelectric,  there 
were  a  number  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
entirely  steam-driven,  that  were  important  not 
only  for  the  actual  amount  of  energy  output, 
but  also  the  distance  to  which  the  Tatter  was 
transmitted.  The  tendency  in  the  design  of 
transmission  circuits  was  constantly  to  a  higher 
operating  voltage,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
there  were  more  than  36  stations  in  various 
parte  of  the  world  having  a  total  developed  ca- 
pacity of  1,800,000  kilowatte,  which  was  trans- 
mitted at  100,000  volte  and  over,  the  maYitniim 
pressure  employed  being  150,000  volte.  Among 
the  longest  transmissions  over  a  single  line 
there  may  be  mentioned  that  from  Niagara  Falls 
te  Windsor,  Onterio,  250  miles,  and  at  least  two 
in  California,  transmitting  240  miles.  While 
certain  systems  were  supplying  energy  over  dis- 
tances varying  from  400  to  1000  miles,  these 
were  in  effect  networks  of  lines,  supplied  from 
widely  separated  generating  stations  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  Mississippi  River  hydroelectric  de- 
velopment at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  that  began  trans- 
mitting energy  to  St.  Louis,  as  mentioned  in 
the  1913  Yeab  Book,  extended  its  lines  during 
1914,  in  order  to  reach  several  large  manufac- 
turing and  mining  centres.  One  of  the  latter 
circuits  was  said  to  have  the  largest  single  load 
transmitted  from  any  power  plant,  namely  4000 
horsepower,  to  the  cement  works  at  Continental, 
Mo.  In  central  Texas,  two  large  steam  sta- 
tions were  distributing  energy  at  60,000  volte, 
to  a  number  of  widely  scattered  cities  and  towns 
over  lines  toteling  more  than  240  miles. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Chile  a  transmission 
line  was  building  to  furnish  energy  generated 
by  a  steam  stetion  at  Tocopilla  on  the  Pacific, 
to  the  copper  mines  87  miles  inland  and  at  an 
elevation  of  almost  10,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  line  voltage  was  to  be  110,000  volte,  which 
would  be  reduced  by  transformers  at  the  mines 
for  the  operation  of  machinery  and  for  the 
electrolytic  treatment  of  the  low-grade  copper 
ores  found  in  that  locality. 

Engineering  practice  had  become  settled  in 
regard  to  standards  of  construction.  For  all 
lines  operating  at  100,000  volts  and  over  sus- 
pension type  insulators  were  imiversally  em- 
ployed; and  for  conductors,  either  stranded  cop- 
per or  steel-cored  aluminum  cables  were  used. 
While  a  few  transmission  lines  were  built  with 
wood  poles,  by  far  the  greater  number  were  sup- 
ported on  steel  poles  having  a  height  of  from 
50  to  75  feet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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country  traversed,  and  placed  so  as  to  give  about 
600  feet  span  for  the  conductors. 

At  Burrard  Inlet,  British  Columbia,  a  trans- 
mission line  having  an  unusually  long  span  was 
built  to  carry  electric  energy  across  the  inlet 
to  North  Vancoyiyer.  The  line  was  of  stranded 
galvanized  steel  wire,  operated  at  34,600  volts, 
and  was  supported  by  two  wooden  towers  at 
each  end  with  a  span  of  051  feet.  The  towers 
were  210  feet  in  height.  The  inlet  being  nav- 
igable, it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  wires 
not  less  than  160  feet  above  high  water. 

ELECTBIC  BAILWAYS.  The  year  1014 
witnessed  several  important  developments  in  the 
application  of  electricity  to  the  propulsion  of 
railway  trains.  In  the  United  States  there  was 
noticeable  a  tendency  toward  increasingly  higher 
voltages  for  direct-current  railway  operation, 
while  in  Europe  a  small  amoimt  of  direct-current 
work  for  heavy  railways  was  under  way,  the 
weight  of  engineering  opinion  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  alternating  current  at  from  11,000  to 
15,000  volts  and  at  the  comparatively  low  fre- 
quency of  16  cycles  per  second.  The  3-phase 
alternating  current  system  appeared  to  enjoy 
but  little  favor  except  for  mimicipal  and  other 
light  railways.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  extended  its  overhead  lines  an  addi- 
tional 40  miles  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was 


the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  at  the  clo«e  of 
the  year,  was  being  equipped  for  a  direct-current 
overhead  electric  system  operated  at  2400  volts. 
The  installation  in  addition  to  the  3-mile  length 
of  the  tunnel  was  to  be  carried  a  distance  of 
more  than  6  miles  outside  to  reach  the  new 
terminal  and  storage  yards.  The  Cansuiian  Pa- 
cific Railway  was  considering  plans  for  the  elec- 
tric operation  of  the  double-track  Selkirk  Tun- 
nel, 5y,.  miles  long,  in  British  Colimibia,  bat  at 
the  close  of  the  year  details  of  the  installation 
had  not  been  arranged.  At  Philadelphia,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railrosul  had  nearly  completed  the 
work  mentioned  in  the  1913  Yeab  Book,  of  in- 
stalling an  overhead  conductor  for  the  electric 
operation  of  suburban  trains,  comprising  30 
miles  of  line.  Tlie  Norfolk  and  Western  Kail- 
way  was  about  to  put  in  use  a  number  of  elec- 
tric locomotives,  built  by  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, for  use  in  hauling  3200-ton  coal  trains 
over  a  mountain  division  in  West  Virginia 
having  2  per  cent  grades.  These  locomotives 
were  the  largest  and  most  powerful  ever  built, 
the  double  units  having  a  total  tractive  force  of 
170,000  pounds.  They  were  designed  with  split- 
phase  induction  motors  for  alt^ating  current 
supplied  from  an  overhead  conductor  at  11,000 
volts. 
One  of  the  most  important  announcements  of 


Thbek  Thousand- Volt  Dibkot  Cubbent  Looomotivb  Debioned  fob  Cbicaoo,  Milwaukee,  aito 

St.  Paul  Railway. 


operating  about  one-half  of  its  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  on  that  part  of  the  road  by  means 
of  dectric  locomotives.  In  connection  with  this 
extension  it  was  found  desirable,  owing  to  many 
complaints  of  inductive  interference  with  tele- 
graph and  telephone  circuits,  to  change  the  sys- 
tem of  supplying  energy  to  the  11, 000- volt  over- 
head wire.  By  installing  what  were  known  as 
split-phase  transformers  and  supplying  one 
terminal  of  these  from  feedwires  at  a  pressure 
of  22,000  volts,  the  distribution  of  current  over 
the  lines  between  the  power  house  and  the  loco- 
motives was  altered  to  such  a  degree  as  to  greatly 
improve  the  conditions  formerly  complained  of. 
The  overhead  conductor  being  connected  to  the 
middle  point  of  the  phase-splitting  transform- 
ers, was,  as  formerly,  operated  at  11,000  volts, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  introduce  any  change 
on  the  locomotives,  but  so  affecting  the  resultant 
currents  in  the  trolley  wire  as  to  produce  the 
desired  result. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  operation  of  the 
Butte,  Anaconda,  and  Pacific  Railway  by  electric 
locomotives  was  very  satisfactory.  Complete 
substitution  of  steam  locomotives  by  electric  re- 
sulted in  a  saving  of  more  than  25  per  cent  in 
locomotive  repairs  and  nearly  40  per  cent  in 
round  house  expenses.  Electric  operation  made 
it  possible  to  run  25  per  cent  fewer  trains,  while 
hauling  36  per  cent  more  tonnage  than  when 
steam  locomotives  were  employed.  At  Montreal, 
the  Mount  Royal  Tunnel  under  construction  by 


the  year  was  the  contract  made  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  for  the  electrification  of  113  miles 
of  the  former's  main  line  between  Throe  Forks, 
Idaho,  and  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  about  93,600,000.  Locomotives  to 
operate  with  3000-volt  direct  current  were  in 
course  of  construction,  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  whole  work  would  be  finished  within  one 
year.  In  Switzerland  the  government  decided 
to  ultimately  replace  all  steun  locomotives  with 
alternating-current  electric  locomotives.  The 
work  was  to  be  spread  over  several  years  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  lines  to  operate  by 
steam,  the  St.  Grothard,  was  underttucen  first. 
In  Norway,  the  RiksgriLnsen  Railway,  about  87 
miles  in  length,  was  equipped  with  electric  lo- 
comotives. The  capacitv  of  this,  the  most  north- 
erly railway  in  the  world,  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  change,  and  the  transportation  of  iron 
ore,  which  constituted  its  principal  traffic,  was 
correspondingly  diminished  in  cost.  Fifteen 
thousand  volt  alternating  current  was  employed 
for  the  locomotives.  See  also  Railwatb,  BUo- 
trification. 

ELECTBHTCATIONOE  BAILWAYS.  See 
Klectbio  Railways  and  Railways. 

ELECTBOMETALLTJBOY.  See  Chsicibtbt, 
Indubtbial. 

ELECTBONS.    See  Physios. 

ELEVATOBS.  During  the  year  1014  an  or- 
dinance designed  to  reduce   elevator   accidents 
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was  passed  in  Kew  York  Ci^,  to  be  put  into 
force  on  Jan.  1,  1916.  It  provided  for  an  inter- 
loekinK  device  on  every  elevator,  and  made  it 
unlawful  to  operate  any  elevator  otherwise. 
Elevators  traveling  16  stories  or  more  were  to 
be  equipped  before  Oct.  1,  1916,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  160  buildings  in 
Manhattan,  which  were  of  this  or  greater  height. 
This  ordinance  came  as  a  result  of  tlie  large 
number  of  fatal  accidents  occurring  at  eleva- 
tor gates,  207  being  recorded  in  the  five  years 
from  1907  to  1911,  of  which  119  were  on  pas- 
smger  elevators  and  88  on  freight  elevators. 
The  new  ordinance  required  the  entire  interlock- 
ing of  elevator  cars  and  shaft  doors,  so  that  no 
shaft  gate  or  door  can  be  opened  until  the  ele- 
vator has  come  to  a  stop  and  the  car  cannot 
be  moved  while  the  door  is  open.  In  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  alone  there  were  some  10,000 
elevators,  with  an  aggregate  of  about  100,000 
openines;  this  and  aoditional  provisions  in  the 
way  of  regulations  and  inspection  should  add 
materially  to  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public. 

EKDKn,  TmL  For  exploits  and  capture  of, 
see  Navai.  Proobxsb,  and  Wab  of  thk  Nations. 

JSMBSJOXNCY  BEVJUIUK  BQiL.  See 
UmTED  States,  sections  Oongret*  and  Fimemeial 
Revenue. 

EmOBATION.  See  AtrsTBiA-EiTNOABT,  Emi- 
gratum  Beanddl;  IitiaoBATiON  and  Emiobatton. 

EMiaCE,  Otto  ton.    See  Wab  of  the  Na- 

TI0R8; 

EKPIS,  ADOifHK  Geoboks  Gabpabd  Joseph, 
called  SiHONls.  A  French  physician  and  med- 
ical author,  died  in  Paris  in  the  early  part  of 
December,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1824.  Early 
in  his  medical  practice  he  published  many  clin- 
ics! stupes  on  diphtiieria,  irregular  varioles, 
and  other  diseases;  and  in  1865  he  won  dis- 
tinction by  a  work  in  which  he  described  a 
clinical  picture  of  acute  miliai?  tuberculosis. 
In  1667  he  published  a  book  on  uie  statistics  of 
the  obstetric  services  of  the  HOpital  de  la 
Pitie  and  the  means  there  taken  to  prevent 
paoperal  fever.  These  books  made  prominent 
for  the  first  time  the  problem  of  the  conta^ous- 
ness  of  puerperal  fever,  aflirmed  the  necessity  of 
isolating  the  patient  so  affected,  and  of  using 
strict  preventive  measures  against  the  disease. 
E^pis  was  one  of  the  last  representatives  of 
the  French  clinical  school  which  became  prom- 
inent about  1860.  He  was  at  one  time  agr£g6 
of  the  Faculty  de  M^decine  de  Paris,  and  in  1805 
was  president  of  the  Acad^mie  de  Medecine. 

E]CPIX)TXB8'  LIABIUTT.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
labor  legislation  dealt  with  employers'  liability 
for  accidents  during  working  hours.  The  main 
characteristic  of  the  voluminous  employers'  lia- 
bility legislation  was  tlie  gradual  reduction  of 
the  common-law  defenses  behind  which  the  em- 
ployers had  been  able  to  shield  themselves.  Un- 
der the  common  law  the  employee  was  held  to 
have  assumed  the  normal  risk  of  his  employ- 
ment; in  case  of  accident  due  in  part  to  his  own 
negligence,  he  could  not  recover  damages  for 
injury;  if  a  fellow  workman  was  responsible  for 
tiie  accident  causing  injury  or  death  the  em- 
ployer was  relieved  from  financial  obligation. 
Although  employers'  liability  legislation  grad- 
ually removed  these  defenses  for  the  most  part, 
nevertheless  experience  showed  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  working  men  injured  in  industry  re- 
ceived no  financial  recompense.    This  was  mainly 


due  to  the  lack  of  means  to  carry  on  necessary 
litigation  through  a  series  of  courts;  but  was 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  employers  trans- 
ferred their  responsibility  to  employers'  liability 
Insurance  companies.  Following  the  lead  of 
England,  therefore,  24  American  States  have  en- 
acted laws  providing  some  means  of  definite 
compensation  for  injuries  or  deaths  resulting 
from  accidents  to  men  at  work  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  court  procedure.  (See 
Wobkmen's  Compensation.) 

The  only  general  liability  laws  enacted  in 
1914  were  t£ose  of  Alaska  and  Mississippi. 
Alaska  provided  that  every  employer  in  a  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  machinery  should  be  liable 
for  all  damages  to  employees  resulting  from 
officers,  agents,  or  other  employees,  or  resulting 
from  defect  or  insufficiency  in  machinery.  The 
contributory  negligence  of  the  injured  was  de- 
clared not  a  bar  to  recovery  of  damages  by  him 
when  his  negligence  was  comparatively  slight. 
Moreover,  these  new  liabilities  of  employers 
could  not  be  waived  by  any  contract,  insurance, 
relief  benefit,  or  indemnity.  Mississippi  abol- 
ished the  assumption  of  risks  doctrine,  except 
for  conductors  and  locomotive  engineers  when 
in  charge  of  unsafe  cars  or  engines  voluntarily 
operated  by  them. 

EKFLOYXEirr  EXCHANOBS.  See  Un- 
EMPIATHENT,  Publio  Employment  Baohange*. 

EKPBESSITE.     See  Minekaloot. 

EMPBESS  OF  IBELAND  DISABTEB. 
See  Safety  at  Sea. 

ENOIIfEEBINO.  Engineering  activity  and 
progress  in  1914  was  influenced  in  no  small  de- 
gree by  the  two  factors  which  predominated  all 
human  activity  in  that  year,  namely,  the  finan- 
cial depression  extending  throughout  the  world 
and  the  great  European  War,  which  b^^  in 
August.  As  a  result,  few  important  new  proj- 
ects were  undertaken,  while  those  under  way, 
especially  in  Europe,  were  postponed,  or  carried 
on  in  a  desultory  fashion  witii  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding employment  rather  than  the  ultimate 
completion  of  the  work,  unless  it  had  some  mili- 
tary importance.  A  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant works  will  be  found  treated  throu^  the 
Yeab  Book  under  different  heads.  The  reader 
will  find  discussed  under  BBmoES  two  impor- 
tant structures  building  in  America,  but  littie 
of  importance  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Under 
Canals  and  the  Panama  Canal  the  completion 
of  important  engineering  works  are  toeated, 
while  the  articles,  Aqueducts,  Wateb  Supply, 
Wateb  Purification,  and  Watebwobks  discuss 
progress  in  these  fields,  and  especiallv  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  great  Catddll  Aque- 
duct Water  Supply.  Some  notable  Dams  were 
building  during  1914,  while  there  were  also  im- 
portant Dock  and  Habbob  works  under  con- 
struction, though  naturally  European  work  was 
seriously  interfered  with.  Under  Railways  is 
recorded  the  curtailment  in  construction,  and  the 
general  depression,  which  extended  into  engi- 
neering from  finance  and  operation. 

There  was,  however,  notable  Tunnel  construc- 
tion in  progress  during  the  year  in  both  con- 
tinents, while  rapid  transit,  ever  demanded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  large  cities,  exhibited  fur- 
tiler  progress  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  by  the  construction  and  extension  of  sub- 
way systems.  More  than  ever  Municipal  Got- 
ebnhent  wag  under  discussion  and  the  contri- 
butions of  engineers  to  the  efficient  operation 
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of  cities  and  the  conduct  of  their  activities,  was 
appreciated  and  discussed,  as  the  city  manager 
and  commisBion  forms  of  government  depended 
in  large  part  on  trained  municipal  engineers  to 
carry  on  the  work.  In  this  connection  the  stu- 
dents of  municipal  engineering  will  be  interested 
in  the  work  in  Gabbaoe  and  Refuse  Disposai. 
and  Sew  AGS,  while  the  various  schemes  for  im- 
proving the  FiBE  Pbotection  of  American  cities 
and  doing  away  with  the  deplorable  wastes  an- 
nually recorded  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
merits  the  discussion  it  receives.  In  Electbicax, 
Enoineebino  the  year  showed  progress  rather 
than  startling  innovations.  Electkic  Rail w at 
development,  Dtnamo-Eusctbio  Machinebt, 
Electbio  Liohtino,  and  Tbanbmission  of 
Poweb  bt  Electbicitt,  all  had  achievements  to 
their  credit,  though  here  as  elsewhere  financial 
conditions  interfered  with  general  progress.  In 
mechanical  engineering  the  further  advance  of 
the  Ii«tebnai,  Ck)iiBCSTiON  Engine  may  be  re- 
corded, though  Boiuata,  the  Steam  Engine,  and 
Steam  Tcbbine  cannot  be  neglected,  for  here 
also  were  important  advances.  PnuFiNO  Ma- 
chinist involved  the  construction  of  some  new 
large  imits,  while  marine  engineering,  as  dis- 
cussed under  Battleships,  Safett  at  Sea,  and 
Shipbuildino  also  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
record  of  the  year.  The  great  war  brought 
about  new  problems  in  Wibeless  Telixj&afht 
AND  Telephont  SB  Well  as  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  this  art,  while  in  military  engineering 
the  great  minds  of  the  continent  of  Europe  were 
directed  towards  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
is  indicated  under  Militabt  Pboobess.  Like- 
wise on  the  sea  the  war  produced  a  number  of 
lessons  for  the  naval  engineer,  and  under  Xavai. 
Pboobess,  and  especially  in  the  discussion  im- 
der  SUBMABINES  important  engineering  matters 
are  handled.  In  still  another  department  of 
engineering,  namely,  A£bonautics,  the  war  also 
had  its  effect  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and 
this  field  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  use 
of  aeroplanes  and  airships  for  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  rather  than  their  technical 
improvement.  Thus  this  record,  as  outlined  un- 
der the  above  and  similar  topics,  while  one  of 
considerable  progress,  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  conditions  rather  than  as  one  marked  by 
unhampered  achievement. 

ENOLAKD.     See  Gbbat  Bbtfain. 

ENOXiAN'D,  Chuboh  of.  The  number  of 
Church  of  England  clergy  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1914  was,  approximately,  23,000.  Of  these 
14,750  were  beneficed,  and  7700  assistant  curates. 
The  revenues  from  church  property,  varying 
somewhat  from  year  to  year,  total  annually 
between  £5,000,000  and  £6,000,000.  The  grand 
total  of  volimtary  offerings  increases  the 
church's  income,  roughly  speaking,  by  between 
£7,000,000  and  £8,000,000. 

The  outstanding  matters  of  interest  for  1914 
centred  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations  that 
grew  out  of  the  so-called  Kikuyu  Controversy, 
which  latter  may  be  briefly  summarized.  The 
trouble  arose  from  a  conference  of  those  repre- 
senting missionary  agencies — Church  of  Eng- 
land and  also  Nonconformist — in  British  East 
Africa;  but  it  came  to  be  a  storm  centre  of 
conflicting  opinions  for  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  whole.  The  conference  grew  out  of  a  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  participants  of  the 
necessity  of  presenting  a  united  Christian  front 
against  heathenism  and  Mohammedaniiim,  and. 


after  recognizing  agreements  in  certain  essen- 
tial points  of  doctrine  and  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment on  certain  points  of  federation,  organiza- 
tion, and  practical  action,  ended  in  a  united 
communion  service  presided  over  by  two  An- 
glican bishops,  Dr.  Willis  of  Uganda  and  Dr. 
Peel  of  Mombasa,  and  held  in  the  Scots  Church 
at  Kikuyu,  near  Nairobi,  where,  as  a  convoiient 
central  point  the  Conference  met.  The  plans 
and  agreements  of  the  conference,  with  its 
doctrinal  and  disciplinary  implications  and  its 
communicating  of  Nonconformists,  outraged  the 
convictions  of  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  Dr.  Wes- 
ton, who  expressed  his  views  in  an  open  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  he  la- 
mented the  distracted  condition,  doctrinsUy 
speaking,  of  the  whole  Anglican  Church;  con- 
demned the  Kikuyu  proceMings  as  a  peril  to 
faith  and  doctrine;  and  virtually  charged  the 
Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mombasa  with  schism, 
if  not  with  heresy.  This  letter  was  a  brand 
which  kindled  to  flame  the  undying  embers  of 
hostility  between  the  High,  Low,  and  Broad  par- 
ties in  the  Established  Church,  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, in  the  whole  Anglican  communion.  Dr. 
Gk>re,  Bidiop  of  Oxford,  sided,  in  an  open  let- 
ter, with  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  against  the 
Kikuyu  Episcopal  conferees,  while  the  liberal 
Modernistic  views  found  lucid  and  vigorous  ex- 
pression in  Foundations:  A  Statement  of  Chrit- 
tian  Belief  in  Terma  of  Modem  Thought,  a  vol- 
ume of  seven  essays  by  seven  Oxford  men.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  finally  referred  the 
Kikuyu  affair  to  a  Consultative  Committee,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  met  in  July  to  consider  the  questions  of 
faith  and  order  forced  to  the  front  by  the  East 
African  incident.  This  committee  had  not,  at 
the  end  of  1914,  made  its  findings  public 

EXTOMOLOGT.  In  the  United  States  tiie 
usual  amount  of  work  was  done  in  e«onomie 
entomology,  for  which  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  publications  of  the  various  State  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  to  those  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  The  Federal  appropriation  for  the 
bureau  was  $829,420,  of  which  ^10,000  was  for 
the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth  investigation. 
This  latter  investigation  is  being  conducted 
five    general    lines,    experimental    work; 


silvicultural  work;  quarantine;  scouting;  and 
cooperative.  Under  the  latter  is  included  the 
shipment  of  parasites  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  A  gypsy  moth  colony  has  been 
found  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  brown-tail 
is  reported  to  be  extending  its  range  to  the 
southern  part  of  Connecticut.  Mosher  and  Web- 
ber reported  that  the  gypsy  moth  seems  to  be 
changing  its  food  plant,  is  much  less  hardy  than 
when  it  first  appeared  in  New  England,  and  is 
much  more  susceptible  to  disease.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  Eastern  New  England  is  quaran- 
tined against  these  two  insects,  and  a  force  of 
inspectors  examine  all  lumber  products  sent  out. 

One  of  the  legionary  ants,  Jetton  Kchmitti, 
was  reported  as  attacKing  tjie  Argentine  ant 
below  New  Orleans,  and  may  help  to  keep  it  in 
check.  No  remedy  has  yet  beoi  found  for  the 
cotton  boll  weevil.  The  potato  beetle  has 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  San  Joe6  scale 
was  reported  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Morrill,  experimenting  on  the  attractiveness 
of  various  baits  for.  house  flies,  found  that 
sticky  flypaper  with  a  slice  of  ripe  banana  in 
the  centre  was  as  efficient  as  anything  for  catch- 
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ing  flies.  Ten  per  cent  fonnalin  is  about  the 
b«t  poison,  and  if  mixed  with  a  little  fresh 
beer  its  attractiveness  will  be  increased.  Forma- 
lin is  of  little  use,  however,  if  the  flies  have  ac- 
cess to  water  elsewhere. 

In  1913,  the  first  Associations  of  Economic 
Entomologists  ever  formed  in  those  countries 
were  started  in  Germany  and  Russia. 

EPIDESICINE.     See  Mineraloot. 

EPTTtKPSY.  The  increasing  importance  as- 
signed to  the  pituitary  gland  in  its  relation  to 
epilepsy  was  very  evident  during  the  year  1014. 
Out  of  a  great  niunber  of  investigations  the  re- 
sults of  examination  in  one  series  of  96  cases 
may  be  cited.  Seven  of  these  cases  were  found 
to  be  pituitary  tumors,  and  in  only  one  of  these 
was  there  any  other  evidence  of  involvement  of 
the  pituitary  gland  aside  from  the  epileptic  at- 
tacks. Examination  is  made  by  means  of  X-ray 
photographs  of  the  skull  and  the  amount  of  in- 
volvement of  the  gland  is  estimated  by  changes 
in  its  bony  bed.  In  these  tumor  cases  there  was 
no  local  osseous  thickening  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  rather  a  thinning  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  or  the  clinoid  processes  from  pressure 
was  foimd  almost  constantly,  indicating  an  en- 
largement of  the  gland.  In  some  instances  there 
were  localized  areas  of  thickening  and  in  16 
eases  no  bony  alterations  were  found.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  latter  cases  showed  that  the  epilepsy 
was  probably  due  to  other  causes.  One  was  a 
ease  of  internal  hydrocephalus,  another  was  a 
victim  of  paresis,  and  three  patients  had  been 
epil^tic  from  early  childhood.  Further  studies 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fre- 
quency of  attacks  had  a  closer  relation  to  the 
pathological  bony  changes  than  to  the  length 
of  time  the  disease  had  existed.  The  investiga- 
tors sum  up  their  conclusions  as  follows:  They 
found  a  condition  of  local  acromegaly  in  essen- 
tial epilepsy,  which  they  believe  can  only  be 
dne  to  venous  stasis.  This  stasis  can  only  come 
in  one  way,  namely,  from  pressure  within  the 
box-like  structure  tiiat  contains  the  pituitary 
gland.  The  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of 
a  crippling  of  this  gland  by  pressure.  Hypo- 
pituitarism would  consequently  be  the  result. 
It  is  known  that  epilepsy  accompanies  this  con- 
dition. Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  so- 
called  idiopathic  or  essential  epilepsy  is  due  to 
mechanical  injury  of  the  pituitary  gland.     (See 

PiTUlTABT  GlARD.) 

Studies  concemiuK  the  relation  between  epi- 
lepsy and  tuberculosis  were  made  by  Shaw,  who 
finds  that  the  epileptic  is  considerably  more 
likely  to  die  of  tuberculosis  than  the  nonepilep- 
tic.  An  analysis  of  100  deaths  taken  seriatim 
show  that  tuberculosis  was  the  cause  in  33  cases. 
A  similar  analysis  of  290  deaths  among  non- 
epileptics  showed  24.1  per  cent  due  to  tubercu- 
losis, a  difference  of  nearly  10  per  cent.  Shaw 
tested  60  epileptics  with  tuberculin  and  found 
that  60  reacted  positively,  whereas  the  non- 
epileptic  in  the  same  institution  were  60  per 
cent  positive.  He  also  noted  that  the  epileptics 
were  peculiar  in  the  depression  of  temperature 
«bich  ensued  after  a  comparatively  small  dose 
of  _  tuberculin.  It  is  contended  by  Shaw  that 
epilepsy  may  be  an  evidence  of  tuberculous  in- 
fection in  childhood,  affecting  most  probably  the 
bronchial  glands  at  first,  and  that  the  convul- 
sions are  due  to  either  reflex  irritation  thus  pro- 
duced, or  to  the  resulting  toxemia  acting  on  an 
unstable  nervous  system,  whethw  inheiited  or 


acquired.  He  contends  further,  that  the  recur- 
ring seizures  not  only  establish  a  vicious  habit 
in  the  nervous  system,  but  also  bring  about 
autoinoculation  with  tuberculosis  which  tends  to 
keep  the  tuberculous  process  in  check;  so  that, 
instead  of  a  fatal  termination,  we  have  epilepsy 
as  a  result.  He  advises  a  careful  search  for 
tuberculous  foci  in  children  as  soon  as  epileptic 
fits  develop. 

Puncture  of  the  corpus  callosum  had  been 
practiced  by  a  number  of  German  surgeons  in 
cases  where  intra-cranial  pressure  seems  to  exist. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  establish  a 
connection  between  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  lateral  ventricles  with  that  circu- 
lating in  the  spinal  canal  and  subdural  spaces, 
thus  equalizing  pressure.  This  procedure  has 
already  been  practiced  in  hydrocephalus  and 
consists  in  trephining  in  a  small  openinu;  in  the 
vertex  of  the  skull  and  thrusting  a  suitably  bent 
trocar  between  the  cerebral  hemispheres  until  it 
passes  through  the  corpus  callosum.  The  brain 
IS  not  injured  and  the  operation  does  not  oitail 
nervous  ^ock.  It  has  even  been  done  under 
local  anethesia. 

The  Connecticut  State  Colony  for  Epileptics 
was  opened  at  Mansfield  on  May  16,  1914.  The 
colony  is  located  on  the  summit  of  a  slope  over- 
looking the  Willimantic  River,  is  600  acres  in 
extent,  and  will  accommodate  80  patients.  At 
present  in  34  States  (including  the  District  of 
Columbia)  epileptics  are  cared  for  in  public  and 
private  hospitals,  sanatoriums,  instituUons  for 
incurables,  pauper  asylimis,  and  homes.  State 
hospitals  or  colonies  established  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  and  caring  for  epileptics  are 
nine  in  number,  viz.:  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Kew  York, 
Ohio,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Iowa  was  about  to 
establish  a  model  State  colony  at  Woodward. 
Other  State  institutions  in  which  epileptics  were 
cared  for  existed  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, North  Carolina,  and  Wyoming.  The  fol- 
lowing States  in  1914  had  laws  whi(£  wholly  or 
in  part  prohibit  the  marriage  of  epileptics: 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Blansas,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Washington. 
The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Craig  col- 
ony for  epileptics  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  gives  the 
daily  average  population  during  1914  as  1434, 
with  a  net  per  capita  cost  for  maintenance  of 
$169.43.  Diving  the  year  96  patients  were  dis- 
charged and  144  died.  Only  four  of  those  dis- 
charged had  recovered  from  the  disease.  Since 
the  opening  of  this  colony  in  1896,  66  cases  have 
been  discharged  as  recovered,  614  as  improved, 
636  as  unimproved,  and  1090  died.  The  total 
number  treated  was  3866. 

EFISCOFAIi  CHXTBCH.  See  Pbotestant 
Epibcofal  Chubch. 

EBITSEA.  An  Italian  colony  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  extending  from  Cape  Kasar 
on  the  north  to  the  Strait  of  Babel-el-Mandeb 
on  the  south.  The  area  is  estimated  at  45,- 
800  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  279,- 
000.  Asmara  is  the  capital  and  Massaua  the 
chief  port.  There  is  abundant  pasture,  and  cam- 
els, oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  the  products 
derived  therefrom,  are  the  main  articles  of  trade. 
Salt  is  an  important  product  for  export  to 
Abyssinia,  where  it  serves  as  a  monettury  cur- 
rency. Pearl  fishing  is  carried  on,  and  gold  is 
mined  near  Asmara.  The  imports  in  1011  were 
valued    at    18,846,118    lire;    exports   9,371y802; 
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transit    6,234,262.    Tonnage    entered,     191,101. 
There  are  74  miles  of  railway.     An  extension  to 
Keren  and  another  to  Agordat  are  under  con- 
struction.    The  budget  for  1012-13  balanced  at 
13,008,004  lire.     The  colony  is  administered  by 
a  governor. 
ETHICS.     See  Philobopht. 
ETHIOPIA.     See  ABTSsnnA. 
ETHNOaSAFHT.     See  Akthsopoloqt. 
BTHNOLOOT.     See  Anthbopoloot. 
ETTGEinCS.     The  art  of  improying  the  hu- 
man race  through  better  breeding  advances  in 
four  ways:  first,  by  reexamination  of  partial  or 
erroneous  theories;  second,  by  scientinc  discov- 
eries in  biology;  third,  by  increase  in  knowledge 
of  how  to  apply  tiiose  discoveries;   and  fourth, 
by  the  popularization  of  information.     During 
the  past  year  progress  has  been  made  in  all  of 
these  djjections.     Among  scientists,  at  least,  the 
former  oelief  that  the  laws  of  heredity  are  rela- 
tively   simple    has    been    steadily    undermined. 
Especially  with  reference  to  their  application 
to    man    is    it   held    that   more   knowledge    of 
biological  laws  is  needed.    For  example,  certain 
discussions  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Eugenics  Research  Association  held  at  Columbia 
University  in  June,  1914,  brought  out  the  fact 
that  much  more  study  of  the  mental  traits  of 
individuals   and   their  modes  of  inheritance   is 
desirable    before    any    extensive    practical    pro- 
gramme is  adopted.    Tests  for  intelligence  re- 
quire   closer    standardization.    Proof    must   be 
forthcoming  as  to  whether  in  reality  the  unit 
characters    foimd    by    Mendelians    in    physical 
traits  occur  also  in  the  mental  characteristics 
of  man.     Witih  respect  to  these  and  many  other 
scientific    phases   of    the    subject,    investigators 
are  becoming  far  more  cautious  tiban  they  were. 
As   Dr.   Saleeby   remarks   in   a   Forum   article 
(April,  1914)   on  "The  Progress  of  Eugenics": 
"Whilst  we  Icnow  much  more  than  we  did   10 
or  even  6  years  ago,  we  know  much  less  than 
we   thought   we   did."     Scientific    investigation, 
however,  is  proceeding  with  vigor.     One  of  the 
most  interesting  researches  is  that  of  Dr.  Easta- 
brook   in    tracing    the   famous    "Jukes"    in    all 
directions.     He   has    already    found    some   2100 
members  of  this  famous  family  and  a  supple- 
ment to  Dugdale's  study  of  these  people   will 
probably  soon  appear.    The  Surgeon-General  of 
the  United  Stat^  Public  Health   Service   is  a 
member  of  tiie  Educational   Committee  of   the 
American  Glenetic  Association  and  is  directing 
various  studies  of  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island 
from  a  eugenic  standpoint.    Mendelism  has  even 
been  explained  in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record.     Contributions    to    both    scientific    and 
popular  phases  of  the  subject  have  been  appear- 
ing  with    great    frequency.     For    example,    the 
Proceedings  of  the  First  National  Conference  on 
Race  Betterment  held  at  Battle  Creek,   Mich., 
in    January,    1014,    contain    several    papers    of 
scientific  merit,  as  well  as  many  of  a  more  pop- 
ular character  on  this  subject.     In  March,  1014, 
the  Galton  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don issued  an  important  report  by  Prof.  Karl 
Pearson  on  The  Handicapping  of  the  First  Bom. 
In  February  the  Eugenics  Record  OflSce  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  published  Bulletin  No.  11, 
A  Reply  to  the  Criticism  of  Recent  American 
Work    lin  Eugenics],  by  C.   B,  Davenport  and 
A.   J.   Rosanoff.     Among   recent   books   may  be 
mentioned:     H.  E.  Walter,  Genetics :  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Heredity  (New  York, 
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1014) ;  R.  0.  Prennett,  Mendelitm  (revised  and 
enlarged  edition,  ib.,  1913) ;  Eugenica:  Tuielve 
University  Lectures  (ib.,  1914) ;  Dr.  H.  H.  God- 
dard,  Feeble- Mindedness:  Its  Ca/uses  and  Con- 
sequences; and  F.  G.  Jewett,  The  Next  Genera- 
tion: A  Study  in  the  Physiology  of  Inheritance 
(ib.,  1914),  a  book  practically  valuable  for 
youthful  students.  Among  magazine  articles 
that  of  H.  A.  Miller  in  the  April  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  on  "The  Psychological  Limitations 
of  Eugenics"  is  probably  of  most  importance. 
An  extensive  bibliography — Eugenics  and  Social 
Welfare — has  been  published  recently  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  (Albany). 
See  Mabbiage  and  Divobce,  Eugenic  Mar- 
riages. 

EVAITGELICAX  ASSOCIATION.  A  reli- 
gious denomination  having  its  greatest  strength 
among  the  German -bom  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Its  doctrine  is  a  modified  Metbodiam. 
Commtmicants  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  there  is  also  considerable  strength 
in  the  West  and  South.  The  denomination 
chiefly  carries  on  missionary  work  amons  the 
Italian  immigrants.  In  1014  the  body  numbered 
111,702  communicants,  1644  churches,  and  1014 
ministers.  The  church  is  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  into  24  districts.  In  the  Sun- 
day schools  there  are  about  176,000  pupils.  The 
young  people  are  organized  into  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Alliance,  which  numbered  about  50,000.  A 
publishing  house  is  maintained  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  there  are  several  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions and  hospitals  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  cities  throughout  the  MidiUe  West.  The 
leading  educational  institution  is  Northwestern 
College,  at  Naperville,  III. 

BVOLTTTION.    See  Cabneoie  Institution. 

EZHIBITIOH'S,    Abt.     See    Paintino    and 

SCULPTUBK. 

EZPEBHOENTAI.  PSTCH0I.OOISTS,  As- 
sociation or.     See  Psyciioloqt. 

BXPLOBATIOIT.  (For  Arctic  and  Antarc- 
tic exploration,  see  Polab  Reseabch.)  Apart 
from  the  polar  regions  there  have  been  during 
the  past  year  no  discoveries  of  unknown  lands 
covering  extended  areas  or  of  unusual  popular 
interest.  The  comparatively  small  and  stead- 
ily decreasing  areas  of  unexplored  regions  les- 
sen opportunities  for  important  geographic  ad- 
ditions through  field-work.  Explorative  aims 
are  materially  and  radically  changing.  The 
tendency  is  towards  scientific  surveying  of  re- 
gions illy  known,  of  compilation  and  correlation 
of  scattered  data,  and  especially  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  such  phases  of  geographic  knowledge  as 
facilitate  commercial  exploitation,  and  favor 
colonial  expansion.  Of  16  memoirs  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  in  1913  only  two  covered  regions 
hitherto  unknown. 

Afbica.  In  this  continent  original  discover- 
ies are  largely  due  to  the  operations  of  boundary 
commissions,  which  bring  to  light  unknown  na- 
tive tribes,  usually  of  minor  importance,  and 
furnish  economic  data  as  to  fields  of  commercial 
value.  Among  fruitful  acts  of  such  commis- 
sions are  the  completion  of  the  following  bound- 
ary demarcations:  The  Anglo-French  frontier 
from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Niger;  the  Si- 
erra Leone- French  Guinea;  the  French-Kamerun, 
1912-14,  in  the  Tchad  region;  the  Belgian 
Congo- Portuguese  lioundary;  and  the  frontier 
between  British  Nigeria  and  the  German  Kam- 
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emu.  While  all  of  these  commigsions  have  eon- 
tributed  valuable  data  as  to  the  fauna,  flora, 
and  natives  of  these  r^ons,  the  last  named, 
under  Captain  Nugent,  covered  the  least  known 
and  most  mountainous  frontier  of  west  Africa. 
The  Benue  River  and  its  three  great  southern 
tributaries  do  not  become  navigable,  even  for 
canoes,  until  near  the  points  where  these  streams 
cross  the  boundary  into  Nigeria.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  zone  of  this  boundary  are  occupied  by 
the  Dakka  and  Chamba  pagans.  A  tiny,  active 
folk,  much  resembling  monkeys  in  appearance, 
they  are  usually  in  a  state  of  nudity.  They  are 
agriculturists,  live  as  independent  communities 
in  grass  or  mud  huts,  and  are  often  at  war. 
The  French-Kamerun  commission  discovered  in 
the  luxuriant  equatorial  forest-belt  Pahouine 
tribes,  while  to  the  north  of  the  forest  dwell  the 
Bagas  and  Yangheres  of  whom  almost  nothing 
was  known. 

Of  late  geographic  discoveries  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  absorption  of  the  Uaso 
River  by  the  Lorian  swamp,  ascertained  by  I.  N. 
Dracopoli  in  his  dangerous  journey  across  the 
unknown  parts  of  Jubaland  to  explore  the 
motintains  and  lakes  of  the  Dera  region,  British 
East  Africa.  O.  F.  Archer's  journey  along  the 
frontier  of  Southern  Abyssinia,  to  the  southeast 
of  Lake  Rudolf,  disclosed  the  crater  lake  of  Mar- 
sabit,  4700  feet  above  the  sea,  with  perpendicular 
walla  of  300  feet.  In  the  same  region  Capt. 
C.  N.  French  ascended  Mt.  Kulai,  which  is  rent 
in  twain  by  a  wonderful  rift  300  feet  across  and 
3000  feet  deep.  In  the  Libyan  desert  Harding 
King  explored  the  extensive  depression  of  Fara- 
fra,  and  the  oases  of  Kairowin  and  Bu  Mimger, 
while  Dr.  E.  Banse  explored  the  regions  adjacent 
to  the  oasis  of  Siwa.  The  Rohan-Chabot  expe- 
dition returned  in  1014  from  its  two  years  of 
exploration  of  Southeastern  Angola  and  of  the 
Kunene  basin,  Rhodesia.  Most  interesting  was 
the  discovery  of  the  Kunene  cataract  where  the 
npper  river  plunges  107  feet  down  a  narrow 
gorge  of  granite.  The  expedition  studied  care- 
fully the  rouna,  flora,  and  natives  of  the  regions. 
African  ethnology  has  received  much  attrition 
in  works  by  Bates  on  Bastem  Libya,  Rache  on 
German  East  Africa,  Tremearne  on  the  Hansas, 
and  Weeks  on  the  Congo  Bakongos.  Unknown 
Morocco  is  being  scientifically  explored  by 
France.  Among  others  M.  de  Gironcourt  is  now 
investigating  the  agricultural  possibilities  in  the 
regions  around  Mazagan,  Safl,  and  Abda. 

Asia.  As  in  recent  years  the  activity  of  ex- 
plorers has  been  largely  applied  to  the  unknown 
areas  of  the  Tibetan  and  Mongolian  highlands. 
The  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  with  their  involved 
problems  of  geography  and  archeeology,  are  now 
being  explored  for  the  third  time  by  Sir  Aurel 
Stein.  The  extent  of  his  geographic  work  is  in- 
dicated by  the  recent  completion  of  04  maps  by 
the  Surv^  of  India — each  map  of  an  area  of 
one  degree  of  latitude  by  one  degree  of  longi- 
tude— of  portions  of  diiinese  l&kestan  and 
Kansu.  Equally  important  and  successful  have 
been  his  archeological  discoveries  of  treasures 
preserved  for  centuries  by  the  sands  of  the  Gobi 
desert,  and  covering  the  period  from  50  B.C.  to 
900  JL.D.  Among  other  Asiatic  relics  he  found 
about  2000  Chinese  documents,  relating  to  the 
local  administration,  history,  literature,  and  so- 
cial life.  The  translations  by  Chavannes  (Ox- 
ford, 1913),  accompanied  by  facsimiles  of  the 
more  important  originals,  shed  valuable  light  on 
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the  past  of  central  Asia.  Stein's  third  journey 
(1914)  furnis'es  similar  results.  Following  an 
unexplored  roite  through  the  Indus  Kohistan, 
and  across  tlie  Hindu  Kush  ranges,  he  reached 
the  Lob  Nor  r^on.  Through  excavations  of 
sand-buried  villages,  hitherto  unknown,  north- 
east of  the  terminal  lagoons  of  the  Tarim,  in- 
teresting discoveries  were  made.  From  them 
Stein  surmised  that  these  settlements  mark  the 
route  (later  traced  by  him),  over  which  the  Chi- 
nese first  established  trade  intercourse  with 
central  Asia  and  the  distant  West.  Chinese  rec- 
ords, on  wood,  show  that  as  early  as  120  b.c.  a 
thriving  silk  trade  began. 

Among  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Himalayan  Kara- 
koram,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman,  continuing  their 
explorations,  have  disclosed  unknown  portions  of 
the  Siachen  glacier  and  of  its  system,  the  great- 
est in  Asia.  They  also  discovered  Mt.  Queen 
Mary,  24,350  feet  high.  Dr.  de  Filippi  explored 
the  Remo  glacier  and  adjacent  portions  of  the 
Karakoram  watershed.  The  glacial  basin  is  of 
unexpected  size  and  importance,  while  the 
watershed  differs  fundamentally  from  that 
shown  on  current  maps.  On  the  northeastern 
frontier  of  India  work  has  progressed.  Prit- 
chard  and  Morsehead  discovered  immense 
gorges,  with  falls,  on  the  Taron  River,  which 
proves  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  Irawadi.  King- 
don  Ward  crossed  the  Chungtien  plateau  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Kinsha  Liang,  where  he  ob- 
tained data  as  to  the  Lisu,  the  Lutzu,  and  of 
the  Kintsu  dwarf  natives  which  live  near  the 
sources  of  the  river.  A  British  expedition  en- 
tered the  Aha  foothills,  from  Assam,  where  the 
Membas  occupy  hitherto  imexplored  regions. 
The  source  of  the  Bhareli  River,  farther  north- 
east than  now  charted,  is  from  snowy  peaks  over 
23,000  feet  high.  Its  valley  is  occupied  by  the 
Daphlas,  probably  the  most  numerous  tribe  on 
the  frontier. 

In  western  Asia  material  inroads  have  been 
made  on  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Arabia. 
M.  Beneyton's  surveys  for  a  railway  in  Yemen, 
between  Hodeida  and  Sanaa,  discloses  the  coun- 
try by  a  route  that  skirts  the  Serat  range,  via 
Tais,  Yerim,  and  Dharmar.  The  axis  of  the 
Yemin  {ilateau,  from  4000  to  10,000  feet  in  ele- 
vation, is  a  continuous  line  of  craters,  favored 
by  a  mild  climate.  Crops  grow  by  irrigation, 
as  the  rivers  are  essentially  torrents  which 
reach  the  sea  in  flood  season  only.  Captain 
Leachman  passed  through  parts  of  Central 
Arabia  in  a  desert  journey  of  800  miles  from 
Damascus  to  Ojair,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  His 
route  was  via  the  wells  of  Hazil  and  Leina, 
Kusaiba,  Boreida,  and  Riadhl,  the  capital  of 
Southern  Arabia.  He  was  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  great,  unexplored  southern  desert.  Cap- 
tain Shakspear's  route,  in  1914,  from  Koweit, 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Suez  took  him  over  an  un- 
known country  between  Jauf  el  Amir  and 
Boreida. 

North  Amebica.  The  demarcation  of  the 
Alaskan-Canadian  boundary  from  Mt.  St.  Elias 
northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  along  the  141st 
meridian  of  west  longitude,  is  completed.  This 
work,  done  by  the  Joint  Boundary  Commission, 
involved  accurate  surveys  of  regions  not  only  un- 
known, but  also  of  such  ruggedness  and  remote- 
ness as  forbid  their  being  traversed  for  other 
less  important  purposes.  Geological  and  bio- 
logical exploration,  in  cooperation  with  the  de- 
marcation,   revealed    forest    areas   of   economic 
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value,  while  potential  mineral  resources  are  now 
made  known.  Especially  interesting  is  the  map- 
ping of  the  vast  ice-fields  between  St.  Elias  and 
Mt.  Natazhat,  first  reported  bv  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi.  In  continuance  of  its  Alaskan  work 
by  the  U.  S.  Greological  Survey  in  1914,  engineers 
Sargent  and  P.  S.  Smith  surveyed  parts  of  the 
Kuskokwim  watershed.  They  explored  the  re- 
gion from  Lake  Clark  westward  to  the  Kuskok- 
wim Valley,  and  examined  the  southwestern  ex- 
tension of  the  Alaskan  range,  covering  a  previ- 
ously unknown  territory  about  150  miles  wide. 
The  Burv^  through  its  engineer  Bagley  and 
geologist  Chapin  also  explored  the  region  be- 
tween Copper  River  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Susitna  River.  Starting  from  Knik  they  fol- 
lowed the  Matanuska  River  to  Chickaloon  and 
thence  northwest  to  the  Susitna.  Later  they  ex- 
plored the  region  between  the  headwaters  of  the 
Matanuska  and  the  Copper.  The  Canadian  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  in  tiie  field,  under  C.  Camsill, 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  fauna,  flora,  and 
native  life  in  the  unknown  portions  of  the  Atha- 
basca region  between  Black  Bay  and  Christie 
Bay,  Great  Slave  Lake.  Other  field  parties  are 
exploring  the  continental  divide,  near  the  Alas- 
kan boundary,  and  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  St.  Elias  range. 

SoTTTH  AUEBICA.  Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee  in  a 
journqr  from  the  Amazon  Valley  to  Georgetown, 
B.  G.,  crossed  and  explored  some  of  the  least 
known  districts  on  the  borders  of  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  Among  the  natives  were  many  tribes 
of  the  Arawak  and  Carib  stock  which  had  never 
before  seen  white  men.  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Society- Yale  University  Peruvian  expe- 
dition, 1914-15,  has  commenced  a  geographical 
exploration  of  the  fauna,  flora,  glaciers,  etc.,  of 
the  Coderilla  Vicamba,  a  snow-capped  range  of 
Southern  Peru,  and  also  of  the  archnological 
history  of  adjacent  regions. 

The  most  notable  exploration  in  South  Amer- 
ica in  1914  was  done  by  a  party  headed  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  in  the  navigation  of  a  river — 
now  called  by  the  Brazilian  government  Rio 
T6odoro — of  which  far  the  greater  part  had 
never  been  visited.  It  proved  to  be  an  affluent 
of  the  Madeira,  which  in  turn  is  a  southern 
tributary  of  the  Amazon,  and  is  about  1600  kilo- 
meters in  length.  Although  very  tortuous,  the 
general  course  of  Rio  Tfiodoro  is  due  north  from 
the  13th  to  the  6th  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
between  the  60th  and  6lBt  meridians  of  west 
longitude.  It  runs  through  a  rugged,  densely 
wooded  country,  uninhabited  by  man  and  almost 
devoid  of  beasts.  The  voyage,  interrupted  by 
many  portages,  involved  a  journey  of  750  kilo- 
meters, and  lasted  two  months,  from  Feb.  27  to 
April  26,  1914.  The  great  number  of  portages 
around  unnavigable  rapids,  some  thirty  in  all, 
with  scarcity  of  game,  limited  food,  fever  condi- 
tions, and  two  casualties,  made  the  journey  not 
only  one  of  exhausting  hardships  and  of  great 
privations,  but  also  one  of  serious  danger. 
While  the  stream  was  known  as  the  Aripuanan 
for  some  200  kilometers  up  from  the  mouth,  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Rio  T^odoro  for  1000  kilo- 
meters are  a  new  discovery. 

Oceanography  Extended  elTorts  are  now 
being  made  in  the  exploration  of  the  occnns  of 
the  world.  Observations  of  the  depths,  currents, 
and  winds  are  supplemented  by  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  deep-sea  conditions  and  marine  life, 
especially    of    phenomena    connected    with    the 


breeding,  growth,  and  migrations  of  edible  fiahetu 
The  vast  importance  of  this  work  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  Permanent  International  Conn- 
cil,  and  the  explorations  of  the  Bureaus  of  the 
American  Department  of  Commerce  are  wisely 
conducted  along  lines  harmonious  with  the  oper- 
ations of  other  nations.  In  1914  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  cooperating  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries,  Iiegan  an  oceanographic  inves- 
tigation on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  The  cruise  of  the  steamer  Bache  re- 
sulted in  such  collections  of  marine-life — espe- 
cially of  plankton,  including  lectocephali  and 
larval  fishes — and  observations  of  their  sea-en- 
vironment, as  throw  much  light  on  the  biological 
and  physical  conditions  in  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
in  the  western  Atlantic,  on  which  ultimately 
depends  the  prosperity  of  the  great  fishing  in- 
dustries of  the  eastern  coasts  of  America.  The 
most  important  hydrographical  discovery  was 
the  existence  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  between  Cuba 
and  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  of  two  distinct 
oceanic  rivers,  superimposed  one  above  the  other, 
flowing  in  opposite  directions  and  at  about  the 
same  rate  of  speed. 

Another  economic  exploration  was  the  survey 
of  the  great  oyster  bars  of  the  upper  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  G«odetic 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  This  was 
completed  in  the  early  part  of  1914  by  the  pub- 
lication by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  a 
summary  with  attached  charts.  The  completion 
of  this  survey  is  of  considerable  economic  im- 
portance, as  it  indicates  how  the  undeveloped. 
State-owned  oyster  beds  of  more  than  500,000 
acres,  having  a  present  physical  value  of  $20,- 
000,000,  can  be  so  increaised  by  wise  legislation 
and  proper  management  that  their  ultimate 
value  will  be  $100,000,000.  The  failure  of  fish 
food  products  to  proportionally  increase  with 
the  population  of  the  world  makes  of  noteworthy 
importance  such  biological  explorations. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  continued  its 
oceanic  explorations  of  biological  and  physical 
conditions  in  relation  to  fish  life.  During  1914 
such  investigations  have  been  pursued  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  off  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
England,  and  of  North  Carolina,  where  impor- 
tant collections  of  larval  fishes  were  made. 
Among  late  oceanic  discoveries  of  importance 
made  by  that  bureau  may  be  mentioned  in  the 
Atlantic  the  extensive  and  productive  banks  of 
sea-scallops,  extending  southwestward  from  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island  to  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, about  thi^  miles  offshore.  In  the  Pa- 
cific, off  the  coast  of  Oregon,  were  located  hith- 
erto unknown  fishiuK  banks,  where  a  lucrative 
halibut  fishery  has  already  been  established. 

On  the  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  the  United  States,  large  regions  of  the  islands 
and  vast  areas  of  the  adjacent  seas  were  unex- 
plored. The  systematic  survey  of  this  ardi- 
pelago,  commenced  in  1901  with  active  financial 
support  of  the  Philippine  government,  has  beoi 
unceasingly  pursued  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  The  results  now  appear  on  130 
navigational  charts,  covering  about  two-thirds  of 
the  unknown  seas.  The  largest  unsurveyed  areas 
comprise  the  Sulu  Sea  and  waters  north  of 
Luzon.  The  various  Philippine  surveying  or- 
ganizations, through  their  land  explorations,  are 
contributing  much  topographic  and  economic 
information.     Supervised  by  Coast  Survey  offi- 
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ceT8,  these  notable  additions  to  geographic 
knowledge  are  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Insular  goTemment  in  a  series  of  maps. 

GEJTEaAx.  In  British  Papua,  Australasia, 
Judge  Murray,  in  a  journey  of  630  miles  up  the 
Fly  Kiver,  discovered  a  hostile,  unknown  native 
tribe  wearing  a  rattan,  cuirass-shaped  armor,  an 
effective  defense  against  arrows.  Around  Lake 
Murray  was  another  tribe  which  covered  them- 
selves with  various  brilliant  pigments. 

Cartography  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  land 
and  sea,  but  in  a  way  has  invaded  the  domain 
of  the  air.  Among  the  many  excellent  aeronau- 
tical maps  published  in  Europe,  there  may  be 
mentioned  as  illustrative  those  of  the  ASro  Club 
of  France.  At  present  they  have  special  impor- 
tance for  use  in  military  operations,  j^ch 
sheet  includes  an  area  of  one  degree  each  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  Railways,  woods,  tram- 
ways, rivers,  canals,,  etc.,  are  shown  by  suitable 
colors  and  symbols.  Objects  of  special  form  or 
prominence — such  as  heights,  buildings,  aero- 
dromes, landing  places,  etc. — are  clearly  indi- 
cated. 

The  magnetic  survey  of  the  ocean  steadily  pro- 
gresses under  Prof.  L.  A.  Bauer,  Cam^e  In- 
stitution. In  the  non-magnetic  ship  Carnegie, 
voyages  of  111,000  miles  have  been  made,  cover- 
ing all  oceans  except  the  Antarctic.  While  the 
errors  in  current  charts  of  compass-directions 
are  usually  found  not  to  exceed  2^,  they  ranged 
from  4°  to  6°  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  London  Maritime  Conference,  realizing 
the  serious  dangers  arising  from  a  lack  of  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  polar  ice-drifts  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
summer  explorative  and  patrol  service  along 
and  adjacent  to  the  northern  transatlantic 
steamer  routes.  In  1014  the  U.  8.  Revenue  Serv- 
ice by  constant  patrol  investigated  the  character, 
quantity,  and  location  of  such  fields  and  bergs, 
disseminating  this  and  other  maritime  informa- 
tion by  wireless  to  coast  stations  and  to  steam- 
ships en  route. 
EXPIiOSIVES.  See  Chkuistbt,  Industbux. 
EXPOSITIONS.  There  were  no  expositions 
of  importance  held  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1014.  Two  expositions  whose  progress 
has  been  followed  in  previous  volumes  of  the 
New  Intebnational  Ykab  Book,  and  which 
will  open  in  1015  deserve  mention. 

Intebnational  Panama-Califobnia  Exposi- 
noir.  (See  Yeab  Book,  1911,  p.  247;  1912,  p. 
216;  and  1013,  p.  236.)  This  exposition  which 
will  be  held  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  from  Jan.  1,  to 
Dec.  31,  1916,  celebrates  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  occupies  an  area  of  618 
acres  in  Balboa  Park,  a  public  playground  that 
borders  on  the  business  centre  of  San  Diego. 
The  Exposition  grounds  are  entered  over  Puente 
del  Cabrillo,  a  bridge  136  feet  high  and  900  feet 
long,  that  crosses  a  deep  canyon  and  serves  as 
an  approach  to  the  walled  city  in  which  the 
buildings  are  in  the  Spanish  Colonial  style  of 
architecture,  suggesting  the  Alhambra,  the  old 
Mexican  cathedrals,  and  the  older  homes  of  the 
Moors.  Towers  and  minarets,  white  walls,  and 
red-tiled  roofs  rise  through  a  profusion  of 
plants,  shrubs,  palms,  and  flowers.  A  high  wire 
fence,  4  miles  long,  covered  with  native  flower- 
ing vines,  surrounds  the  grounds. 

On  passing  through  the  entrance  arches,  the 
California  State  Building,  with  its  massive  ca- 
thedral-like dome  and  tower,  commands   atten- 


tion, while  opposite  is  a  Roman  building  in 
which  are  shown  the  valuable  exhibits  of  eth- 
nology and  archeology.  Eight  other  buildings, 
each  an  exact  replica  of  some  historic  palace  of 
Spain  or  Spanish-America,  with  rounded  arches 
and  connerting  colonnades,  come  next  on  the 
tree-lined  Prado.  They  are  devoted  to  the  ex- 
hibits pertaining  to  home  economy,  arts  and 
crafts,  science  and  education,  foreign  arts,  bot- 
any, commerce  and  industry,  variM  industries, 
and  food  products.  Besides  the  foregoing  there 
are  special  buildings  containing  the  exhibits  of 
Sacramento  Valley,  San  Diego  County,  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  and  Southern  California  counties; 
also  the  following  State  buildings:  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Washington,  as  well  as  one  for  the 
exhibits  from  Brazil. 

The  amusement  features  are  grouped  along  a 
narrow  street  called  the  Isthmus  on  which  there 
are  00  buildings.  Beyond  these  fn  the  extreme 
northeastern  end  of  the  grounds  is  the  "Painted 
Desert,"  a  reservation  of  six  acres  surrounded 
by  an  adobe  wall  and  cedar  stockade.  The  space 
inside  consists  of  an  open  plain  divided  by  a 
high  mesa  on  which  are  cliff  dwellings,  while  in 
the  foreground  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  their 
homes,  and  in  the  background  are  the  wandering 
tribes.  The  entire  rock  formation  is  colored  like 
the  real  Painted  Desert  in  Arizona.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  southwestern  aborigines,  such  as 
pottery-making,  blanket-weaving,  making  of  sil- 
ver ornaments,  and  other  home  occupations  of 
the  Indians  may  be  seen  in  active  operation. 
The  principal  exhibits  in  this  Exposition  are 
those  pertaining  to  the  archieology,  ethnology, 
and  natural  history  (especially  botany),  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Panama-Pacific  Intebnational  Exposition. 
(See  Yeab  Book,  1912,  p.  216;  and  1913,  p. 
236.)  This  exposition,  wnich  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  Feb.  20,  to  Dec.  4, 
1015,  celebrates  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. It  covers  an  area  of  625  acres  on  Harbor 
View,  a  tract  of  land  2  miles  long  on  the  south 
front  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  just  inside  of  the 
Golden  Gate  and  within  fifteen  minutes'  street- 
ear  ride  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  main 
buildings,  eleven  in  number,  are  in  the  Spanish 
Colonial  or  Mission  style  of  architecture,  and 
are  grouped  around  a  central  Court  of  the  Sun 
and  Stars,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  features 
of  the  Exposition.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
grounds  leads  to  the  Tower  of  Jewels,  the  out- 
line of  which  will  be  defined  by  thousands  of 
hand-cut  glass  prisms  so  hung  that  the  least 
atmospheric  disturbance  will  cause  them  to  flash 
and  scintillate  in  a  thousand  different  tints  and 
colors.  On  the  western  end  of  this  court  is  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Setting  Sun  surmounted 
by  the  group  symbolizing  the  Nations  of  the 
East,  while  on  the  east  is  the  Arch  of  the  Rising 
Sun  surrounded  by  the  group  symbolizing  the 
Nations  of  the  West.  To  the  west  are  the  Hor- 
ticulture Palace,  the  Education  and  Social  Sci- 
ence Palace,  Food  Products  Palace,  Agriculture 
Palace,  and  Liberal  Arts  Palace,  flanked  on  the 
extreme  left  by  the  Fine  Arts  Palace.  To  the 
east  of  the  entrance  is  Festival  Hall,  Varied  In- 
dustry Palace,  Mines  and  Metallurgy  Palace, 
Transportation  Palace,  and  Manufactures  Pal- 
ace, this  group  being  flanked  on  the  extreme  east 
by  the  Machinery  Palace.  The  State  Pavilions, 
beginning  with   California   in,  the  east,  extend 
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along  the  water  front  to  the  west  of  the  main 
group  of  buildings,  and  south  of  them  are  the 
Foreign  Payilions,  while  still  to  tiie  west  are 
the  Live  Stock  Exhibit  and  the  Athletic  Field. 
The  amusement  features  are  in  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  grounds,  grouped  along  a  thor- 
oughfare called  The  Zone.  Over  250  groups  and 
hundreds  of  individual  pieces  of  statuary  will 
adorn  the  grounds,  while  the  flower  display  will 
be  superior  to  that  of  any  previous  exposition. 
Nearly  40  foreign  nations  have  sent  exhibits, 
and  46  States  have  arranged  for  participation, 
while  conventions  and  congresses  in  the  hun- 
dreds have  promised  to  meet  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  Exposition. 

Among  foreign  expositions  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  following: 
_  Ltons.  An  International  Modern  City  Expo- 
sition was  held  in  Lyons,  France,  from  May  1  to 
November  1,  at  which  the  modem  city  was 
shown  from  every  viewpoint,  including  street 
and  park  systems,  waterworks,  sewerage,  hos- 
pitals, sanitary  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  the 
fight  against  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  and  other 
unsanitary  and  social  evils  found  in  crowded 
populations.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Cleveland  were  among  the  American  cities 
that  exhibited. 

London.  An  Anglo-American  Exposition  was 
held  in  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  from  May  to 
October,  to  celebrate  the  century  of  peace  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  industries 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire. 
The  first  £40,000  of  the  net  profits  of  the  expo- 
sition were  set  aside  to  be  paid  to  the  British- 
American  Peace  Committee  for  the  foundation 
of  scholarships  and  prizes  in  connection  with 
educational,  social,  and  commercial  economics  in 
both  countries.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
the  British  exhibits  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  19IS. 

Leipzig.  An  International  Exposition  of  the 
Book  Industries  and  Graphic  Arts  was  held  in 
Leipzig,  Germany,  from  May  6  to  October  15. 
The  grounds  covered  20  acres  and  there  were 
more  than  20  buildings  devoted  to  exhibition 
purposes.  All  of  the  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing processes  of  printing  and  book-making 
were  shown.  The  American  Library  Association 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  were  the  only  two 
American  exhibits.  It  was  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  kind 
ever  held. 

Christiania.  An  exposition  was  held  in 
Christiania,  Norway,  beginning  on  May  16,  com- 
memorative of  the  centenary  of  Norwegian  inde- 
pendence from  Denmark. 

Among  expositions  announced  for  the  future 
are: 

Panama.  The  National  Exposition  of  Pan- 
ama, which  has  for  its  purpose  the  celebration 
of  the  400tb  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  Balboa  and  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  as  well,  was  to  have  been 
opened  on  Nov.  3,  1914,  but  that  event  has  been 
postponed  until  March  13,  1915. 

Marseilles.  A  Colonial  Exposition  is  ex- 
pected to  be  held  in  Marseilles,  France,  durinat 
1916.  * 

Seville.  A  Spanish- American  Exposition  will 
be  held  in  Seville,  Spain,  beginning  on  Jan.  1, 
1916,  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
Alfonso  XIII  Canal.    This  exposition,  which  was 


postponed  from  1015,  has  made  provision  for 
three  buildings  of  permanent  construction  as 
follows:  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  Palace  of  Deco- 
rative Industries,  and  Royal  Pavilion. 

Babcelona.  An  International  Exposition  of 
Electrical  Industries  will  be  held  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  in  1917. 

Miscellaneous.  Other  important  gatherings 
during  the  year  were :  International  Exposition 
of  Stone,  held  in  Milan,  Italy,  from  April  to 
June;  German  Artisans'  Exposition,  held  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  from  May  to  October;  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Home  Manufactures  and 
Commercial  Products,  held  in  Bristol,  England, 
from  May  to  October;  Exposition  of  Hygiene, 
held  in  Stuttgart,  Giermany,  from  May  15  to 
October  31 ;  Exposition  of  Machinery,  Apparatus, 
and  Supplies  of  all  kinds  used  in  Wine  Produc- 
tion, Brewing,  and  Distilling,  held  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  from  May  24  to  July  6:  International 
Exposition  of  Marine  Motors,  held  in  Boulogne- 
8ur-Mer,  France,  from  June  16  to  September  30; 
Exposition  of  Electrical  Appliances,  held  in 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany,  from  August 
15  to  September  6;  Colombian  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Exposition,  held  in  Cartagena,  Co- 
lombia, from  November  11  to  December  31. 

FABIAN  SOCXETY.  See  Socialism,  Oreat 
Britain. 

FACTOBT  INVESTXOATION  COMICIS- 
SIOH'  OF  NEW  YOBK.  This  conuniasion,  cre- 
ated by  the  Assembly  of  1011,  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  succeeding  legislatures  and 
instructed  to  report  in  February,  1916.  The 
commission  included  in  its  membership  Senator 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  the  chairman;  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  Mary  £.  Drier,  president  of  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  of  New  York;  Abraham  I. 
Elkus,  who  acted  as  chief  counsel;  and  members 
of  the  State  Assembly.  Very  extensive  work  has 
been  done  by  the  commission  and  startling  dis- 
coveries have  been  made.  Special  investigations 
into  the  fire  risks  of  factories  have  been  carried 
on  and  bills  have  been  passed  on  this  matter,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  commission.  There  has, 
however,  been  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  factory  owners  to  tiie  vesting  of  inspection 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Industrial  accidents,  child  labor,  home  work,  and 
the  better  organization  of  the  administrative 
machinery  for  carrying  out  labor  laws  have  been 
among  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

Wages.  Remuneration  in  several  occupations 
were  found  to  be  exceedingly  low.  A  study  of 
the  wages  in  confectionery  factories  and  paper- 
box  industries  revealed  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  more  than  one-half  the  men  received  leas 
than  $10  a  week;  half  the  women  less  than  $6; 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  girls  below  18 
less  than  $5.50.  In  the  paper-box  industry  con- 
ditions were  found  to  be  quite  as  bad.  A  much 
more  extensive  investigation  disclosed  that  of 
104,000  employees,  one-eighth  received  less  than 
$5  per  week,  while  only  one-sixth  had  $16  or 
over.  Secured  from  pay  rolls  of  several  himdred 
stores  and  factories  throughout  the  State,  these 
figures  represent  what  is  probably  the  earnings 
during  the  busy  seasons,  but  which  are  higher 
than  average  wages  throughout  the  year  because 
of  slack  work  and  disability.  Detailed  studies 
of  four  industries  were  also  reported  on  and 
showed  similar  results.     A  minimum  wage  was 
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urged  before  the  eommiBai<m  by  many  as  a  rem- 
edy fw  these  evils.  The  homes  of  many  working 
girls  were  investigated  and,  although  too  few  to 
permit  statistical  conclusions,  many  interesting 
diseoveriee  were  made.  A  report  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  was  also  made  to  the  Legislature. 

FAHKESTOCK,  Habbis  Chabixs.  An  Amer- 
ican banker,  died  June  4,  1014.  He  was  bom 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  183&,  and  received  an  aca- 
demic education.  At  the  age  of  16  be  entered 
the  Harrisburg  National  Bank  and  rose  so  rap- 
idly, that  by  1860  he  had  achieved  a  national 
reputation  and  in  the  following  year  became  as- 
aoeiated  wit^  the  Arm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co., 
in  Philadelphia.  During  the  war,  when  this 
firm  of  bcunkers  was  the  chief  financial  mainstay 
of  the  government,  he  to<^  a  prominent  and  ac- 
tive put  in  giving  advice  and  assistance.  In 
1866  he  removed  to  New  York  as  the  head  of 
the  New  York  house  of  this  firm.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  was  active  in  building  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  and  other  great  undertakings. 
When  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  failed  in  the 
panic  of  1873  Mr.  Faonestock  took  charge  of  the 
bond  department  of  the  First  National  Bank  in 
New  York  City.  Eleven  years  later  he  became 
a  director  and  vice-president  of  this  institution. 
His  business  activities  included  railroads  and 
other  industrial  enterprises.  He  gave  largely  to 
charities,  although  his  name  seldom  appeared  on 
rabscription  lists.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society. 

VAILVRE8.    See  FntAKOiAi.  Review. 

gAT.KKNHAYlT,  Ebick  ton.  See  Wab  of 
THE  Nations. 

PAIiXIiANI)  ISLAITDS.  A  British  colony, 
composed  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South 
Atlantic  They  are  East  Falkland  (3000  square 
miles).  West  Falkland  (2300).  and  about  100 
■mailer  islands  (totaling  about  1200  square 
miles).  South  Georgia,  a  group  of  islands 
54%°  S.,  with  an  area  of  ahont  1000  square 
miles,  a  great  whaling  station,  is  a  dependency 
of  the  Falkland  Islands.  Inclusive  of  South 
Georgia  the  population  numbered  in  1011,  3275 
(2370  males  and  906  females).  The  estimated 
population  Dec.  31,  1012,  was  3298.  Sheep  farm- 
ing is  the  sole  industry  of  the  colony,  the  entire 
country  being  wild  moorland  fit  for  little  be- 
sides pasture.  There  are  no  trees.  The  ground 
in  November  and  December  is  covered  with  wild 
flowws.  There  were  in  1912  about  711,307 
sheep,  7530  cattle,  and  3665  horses.  Hides, 
skins,  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  tallow,  wool,  and 
guano  are  tiie  exports.  From  South  Georgia 
during  the  season  ended  March  31,  1912,  over 
4O0,0M)  barrels  of  whale  oil  were  exported.  Im- 
ports and  exports  for  1912  were  valued  at  £03,- 
204  and  £623,875.  respectively,  against  £03,013 
and  £471,156  in  1911.  The  United  Kingdom 
eonteibatea  imports  valued  at  £82,453,  and  re- 
ceived exports  £378,843.  Total  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared,  375,096  (315.278  in  1011).  Reve- 
nue, 1012,  £34,036  (1011,  £35,340)  ;  expenditure, 
£33,508  (£22,460).  There  is  no  public  debt. 
The  only  town  is  Stanley,  with  920  inhabitants. 
It  has  a  fine  inner  and  outer  harbor  and  is  a 
coaling  station  for  vessels  rounding  Cape  Horn. 
Beyond  the  town  limits  there  are  no  roads.  The 
islands  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
government  in  1832  for  the  protection  of  the 


whale  fisheries.  J.  Quayle  Dickson  was  the  ad- 
ministrator in  1013  (W.  L.  Allardyoe,  Governor, 
appointed  1000).  Other  dependencies  are  the 
South  Shetlands,  Graham's  I«nd,  the  South  Ork- 
neys, and  the  Sandwich  group. 

For  naval  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  consult  the  article  on  the  Wab 
of  the  Nations,  section  on  Naval  Operations. 

FAJUHHTO'.     See  AoBiotrLTDBK. 

FAVBE,  Jean  Baptiste.  A  French  singer 
and  composer,  died  Nov.  10,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Moulins  in  1830,  and  when  13  years  of  age 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  became  a 
chorister  at  the  Madeleine.  After  winning  first 
prize  in  the  comic  opera  class  at  the  conserva- 
tory he  made  his  professional  debut  at  the  Opera 
Comique  in  1862.  In  1861  he  appeared  at  the 
Grand  Opera  and  from  then  on  was  continually 
successful.  In  1876  he  retired  from  the  operatic 
stage,  but  returned  to  the  Opera  Comique  after 
some  years  and  remained  there  until  within  a 
few  years  before  his  death.  In  1857  he  became 
a  professor  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1881  he 
was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
As  a  composer  he  became  well-known  for  his  sa- 
cred songs,  particularly  Lea  Rameaux  ('The 
Palms').  In  1886  he  published  La  Voia  et  le 
Chant,  a  treatise  on  vocalization.  He  was  also 
a  critic  and  collector  of  art. 

FEDEBAI.  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHUBCHES 
OF  CHBIST  IN  AJCEBICA.  The  work  of  the 
council  was  carried  on  aggressivelv  during  1914 
along  its  established  lines,  including  State  and 
local  federations,  foreign  missions,  home  mis- 
sions, religious  education,  social  service,  evange- 
lism, Simday  observance,  temperance,  and  peace 
and  arbitration.  During  the  year  Rev.  Sidney 
L.  Gulick,  of  Japan,  visited  leading  cities  under 
arrangements  made  by  the  Federal  Council  to 
represent  the  missionaries  of  Japan  concerning 
American  relationships  with  the  Eastern  races. 
The  council  also  published  two  lectures  by  Dr. 
Gulick — ^"A  New  Immigration  Policy,"  and  "The 
American-Japanese  Problem."  At  the  Church 
Peace  Conference,  held  in  Geneva  on  Aug.  2, 
1914,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  secretary  of 
the  council,  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  International 
Peace."  The  council  has  undertaken  to  organize 
the  religious  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  California.  It 
has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
to  provide  additional  chaplains  for  the  army 
and  navy.  A  commission  on  peace  and  arbitra- 
tion started  an  international  campaign  in  1013 
which  continued  in  1014.  The  council  in  1014 
continued  the  compilation  of  religious  statistics 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll. 

The  denominations  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Council  are  as  follows:  The  Baptist  Churches 
(North),  the  National  Baptist  Convention  (col- 
ored), the  Free  Baptist  Churches,  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Congregational  Churches,  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  the  Friends,  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Synod,  the  Evangelical  Association,  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (General  Synod), 
the  Mennonite  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  tiie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South),  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  the  African 
M.  E.  Zion  Church,  the  Colored  M.  E.  Church 
in  America,  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
the  Moravian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  U. 
S.  (South),  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Reformed  sioner.  They  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  European 
Church  in  America,  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  officers,  with  executive  authority.  The  several 
United  States,  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  State  councils  are  presided  over  by  the  native 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (General  rulers  under  the  residents'  advice,  and  include 
Synod),  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  the  as  members  the  dominant  native  chiefs.  A  Fed- 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  United  Breth-  eral  council  was  established  in  1909  for  the 
ren  Church,  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  the  "joint  arrangement  of  all  matters  of  common 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Welsh  interest  to  the  federation  or  affecting  more  than 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  national  office  is  in  one  State,  and  for  the  proper  enactment  of  all 
New  York  City.  laws    intended   to   have    force    throughout    the 

FEDESAL   FIiAN  FOB   CITY   OOVEBN-  federation   or    in   more   than   one   State."    The 

MEITT.     See  Municipal  Gotzbnheiit.  high  commissioner  presides.    The  council  meets 

F£DEBAI<  BESEBVE  BAI7ES.     See  Banks  annually;  the  first  meeting  took  place  Dec.   II, 

AND  Banking.  1900,    at   Kuala   Kangsar.     Sir    Arthur    Young 

,    FED£BAT£D  MALAY  STATES,  The.    A  was  high  commissioner  in  1914;  chief  secretary, 

British  protectorate  composed  of  four  States  in  Sir  Edward  L.  Brockman. 

the  Malay  Peninsula,  each   administered  under  FEDEBATIOK  OF  IiABOB,  AiaouOAN.     See 

the  advice  of  a  British  resident-general,  being  Labor,  Ahebican  Fedbbation  of. 

himself  under  the  supervision  of  a  high  commis-  FELS,   Joseph.    An  American  manufacturer 

sioner  who  is  also  the  governor  of  the  Straits  and  philanthropist,  died  Feb.  22,  1014.     He  was 

Settlements.     The    table    below    gives    the    four  bom  at  Halifax  Court  House,  Va.,  in  1854,  and 

States  with  their   area,  their   1911   population,  was  educated  in  private  schools.     In  1870  he  be- 

and  their  several  capitals:  gan  business  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  toilet 

: soap  manufacturers,   and   four   years   later   en- 

lo'S*.          ""         Oapw"'*  gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  with  his  father 

Perrft 7.800       494.057    Tuiping  at  Baltimore     He  was  very  successful  and  ac- 

Belangor    8,156       294,035    KuMs   Lnmpur  Cumulated  a  large  fortune.     In  1906  he  became 

Kagri   SembUkn   ..  2,550       180,199    Seremban  deeply  interested  in  the  single-tax  propaganda, 

P»^»n«    ^*-<'<'°       ^"■'^"8    Knala   Lipi.  ^nd  from  that  time  until  his  death  gave  large 

ToUI    27,606    1,086,999    Kuala   Lumpur  8ums  and  much  time  to  that  cause.     He  founded 

the  Joseph  Fels  Fund  of  America,  to  which  he 

For  production,  etc.,  see  articles   on   Pebak,  contributed    1^5,000    annually    for    five    years. 

Selanooe,  Neoki  Sembilan,  and  Pahang.    The  This  fund  was  used  for  promulgation  of  single 

trade  by  States,  together  with  the  revenue  and  tax  theory.     Mr.  Fels  expressed  the  belief  that 

expenditure,  will  be  found  in  the  table  below  in  he  had  amassed  his  fortune  by  robbing  the  peo- 

Straits  Settlements  dollars:  pie,  and  therefore  proposed  to  get  rid  of  hia  for- 


ImporU     1909 

BzporU     " 

Imports     1910 

Ezporta     " 

ImporU     1911 

Ezporta     ** 

Imports     1912 

Exports     " 

Revenuea    1909 

Expenditure*     " 

ReTenne*    1910 

Expenditures     " 

Revenues    1911 

Expenditures    " 

Revenues    1912 

Expenditures     " 

The  Straits 


Peroli 
19,942,962 
86,697.998 
21,784,861 
44,084,768 
29,849,248 
5&,&86,690 
84,827,168 
71,716,191 
13,647,474 
11,781,654 
14,229,799 
12,060,566 
19,081,190 
18,071,195 
28,232.794 
16,872,251 

Settlements  dollar  is  equivalent  to  $0.56776. 


««i. 

If.  8. 

P«JUm«# 

19,898,057 

4,494,868 

1,864.221 

29,631,902 

6,218,886 

8,880.168 

24,815,640 

870,477 

2,140.073 

46,732,186 

7,978,071 

4,048,026 

80,196,834 

4,708,194 

2,277,768 

47,433,952 

8,420,746 

4,890,680 

36,144,061 

5,748,186 

8,020,801 

61,902,862 

14,882,024 

6,474,618 

8,889,651 

1,806,099 

002.740 

8,184,847 

2,098,150 

1,669.792 

9,235,546 

2,066,578 

1,017.801 

7,831,506 

1,051,112 

1.766.128 

12,330,045 

2,512,002 

1,188,807 

8,715.718 

1,768,738 

1,647,103 

14,848,867 

2,838,603 

1,728,008 

10,769,444 

1,062,864 

1,896.488 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1909  reach  a 
total  of  25,246,364  and  23,633,852  S.S.  dollars, 
respectively;  for  1910,  26,653,018  and  23,508,- 
610;  for  1911,  35,056,544  and  25,202,749;  for 
1912,  42,647,687  and  30,990,487. 

The  Railways'  Administration  in  1914  oper- 
ated 771  miles  of  line,  including  37  miles  opened 
in  1913,  during  which  year  there  was  a  steady 
development  of  railway  business.  The  Railways' 
Administration  controls  the  line  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  including  tlie  Johore  State  Railways, 
leased  since  January,  1012,  and  in  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Penang  and  Singapore.  In  1913  the 
Singapore  Railway  had  20  miles  in  length,  which 
had  been  leased  to  the  Railways'  Administration 
from  the  colonial  government  from  January, 
1912,  at  a  rental  of  |l50,000,  and  was  purchased 
for  $4,136,000.  The  British  residents  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colo- 
nies and  are  subordinate  to  the  high  commis- 


tune  and  to  prevent  others  from  following  in 
his  path  by  changing  economic  conditions.  He 
therefore  advocated  the  single  tax  and  spent 
nothing  except  in  the  interest  of  that  reform. 
His  donations  were  not  limited  to  the  United 
States,  but  he  Rave  largely  in  almost  every  coun- 
try of  the  globe.  He  purchased  1300  acres  at 
HoUesley  Bay,  England,  to  form  a  labor  colony 
for  the  unemployed.  This  was  later  taken  over 
by  the  British  government.  He  also  purchased 
000  acres  at  Maylands,  Essex,  England,  which 
was  put  under  cultivation  by  small  holders.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  vacant  lot 
cultivation  in  Philadelphia.  He  contributed  fre- 
quently to  magazines  and  other  publications  on 
the  Hinrrle  tax  and  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
FEIiTON,  CHABLE.S.  American  public  official, 
former  United  States  Senator  from  California, 
died  .Sept.  13,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in   1832  and  received  an  academic 
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education.  While  still  a  young  man  he  removed 
to  California,  and  in  1867  served  as  sheriff  of 
Yuba  Co.,  and  was  later  tax  collector  for 
that  county.  He  served  as  member  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia House  of  Hepresentatives  two  terms  and 
was  for  six  years  assistant  treasurer  and  treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  Mint  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  serv- 
ing until  1889.  In  1801  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Senator  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

FEICINISM.  The  woman  movement,  al- 
though interrupted  and  diverted  into  new  chan- 
nels by  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  had 
been  making  steady  progress  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  along  general  social  and  eco- 
nomic lines  as  well  as  in  the  purely  political 
field  of  suffrage  agitation.  (See  article,  Wouan 
SniTRAeE.)  Feminism  has  continued  to  develop 
in  its  multiform  aspects,  appearing  now  as  a 
conscious  struggle  for  opportunity  and  for 
emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  tradition  and 
convention,  now  as  an  awakening  of  the  sense 
of  social  responsibility,  and  to  a  great  measui'e 
as  an  invasion  of  new  fields  of  professional  and 
eeonomie  activity,  a  movement  not  always  con- 
sciously feminist  and  due  to  the  operation  of 
economic  forces. 

In  the  United  States  women  have  been  called 
in  increasing  number  to  important  public  posi- 
tions. Dr.  Katharine  B.  Davis  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Correction  of  New  York  City 
and  since  her  appointment  has  introduced  many 
reforms  in  the  prison  administration.  Kate 
Barnard,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Correction 
in  Oklahoma,  who  during  her  tenure  of  office 
exposed  the  exploitation  of  Indians  by  the  poli- 
ticians has  continued  her  agitation  although 
forced  out  of  office.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Chicago,  was  forced  out 
of  her  position  because  of  her  opposition  to  the 
■chool  book  monopolies,  but  was  reinstated  be- 
cause of  the  strong  public  opinion  in  her  favor. 

Women's  organizations  have  been  interested  in 
the  examination  into  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  Housewives'  League  of  New  York  City  co- 
operated in  the  inquiry  into  retail  food  prices 
and  the  establishment  of  three  public  markets 
in  the  city.  An  attonpt  of  the  New  York  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  exclude  women  from 
the  examinations  for  the  positions  of  directors 
of  the  newly  established  labor  exchanges  re- 
sulted in  a  vigorous  protest  from  women's  or- 
ganizations which  obtained  from  the  commis- 
sion a  supplementary  examination  especially  for 
women  and  the  appointment  of  one  woman  di- 
rector, in  a  bureau  which  will  be  concerned 
mainly  with  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

In  Germany  and  England  women  were  active 
on  various  public  l>odies,  educational,  charitable, 
and  other.  In  Norway  there  are  to  be  for  the 
next  three  years  11  women  representatives  on 
the  city  council  of  Christiania,  two  more  than 
ever  before.  Of  60  representatives  at  Fred- 
erikastad  12  are  women.  In  Switzerland 
women  may  now  serve  on  the  education  commit- 
tees and  have  been  already  summoned  to  them 
by  three  municipalities.  In  France  the  coopera- 
tion of  women  is  being  sought  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  new  laws  for  the  assistance  of  large 
families,  the  assistance  of  maternity,  and  the 
Children's  Courts.  Women  are  also  demanding 
the  abolition  of  night  work  for  children,  of  pub- 
lic gambling,   and  of  the   State   regulation   of 
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prostitution.  The  Swedish  government  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  including  four  women 
members  to  frame  laws  for  the  protection  of  un- 
married mothers  and  their  children. 

On  the  economic  field  the  feminist  movement 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  growth  in  the  women's 
trade  union  movement,  and  a  demand  for  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  and  for  a  legislative  mini- 
mum wage  for  working  women  in  underpaid 
trades. 

The  movement  for  a  minimum  wage  has  re- 
ceived a  special  impetus  during  the  last  year 
in  the  United  States.  The  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  in  Oregon  has  fixed  a  minimum 
wage  and  a  maximum  working-day  for  working- 
women  and  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  is 
being  tested  now  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Massachusetts  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  has  established  wage  boards 
to  fix  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  for  women 
in  certain  industries.  The  New  York  State  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission  disclosed  in  its 
various  reports  conditions  of  work  and  wages 
for  women  which  are  being  made  tiie  basis  for 
a  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  in  that  State. 
Other  States  are  conducting  inquiries  into  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren which  .will  be  made  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion. The  idea  of  mother's  pensions  is  being 
more  widely  agitated  also. 

The  "teacher-mother"  controversy  has  occu- 
pied much  attention  in  New  York  City.  The 
struggle  between  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  feminist  supporters  over  the  right  of  mar- 
ried teachers  to  bear  children  wi^out  losing 
their  positions  continued  tiirough  the  year  and 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  feminists  in  an 
order  from  Dr.  Finley,  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  reinstating  with  full  pay  all  teadi- 
ers  suspended  by  the  board  for  having  borne 
children.  In  Hungary  men  and  women  teachers 
receive  equal  pay  lor  equal  work.  Married 
teachers  when  they  become  mothers  get  leave  of 
absence,  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  child- 
birth and  a  free  substitute.  Unmarried  moth- 
ers, however,  lose  their  positions  permanently. 
In  Holland  the  laws  of  1911  forbidding  mar- 
riage to  all  women  teachers  was  repealed  owing 
to  energetic  propaganda  of  Dr.  Butgers  Hoit- 
sema.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Rus- 
sia women  teachers  are  free  to  marry  and  to 
continue  their  work. 

The  struggle  for  equal  pay  for  women  teachers 
was  particularly  active  in  Belgium,  where  the 
feminist  organizations  carried  out  imposing  pub- 
lic demonstrations  on  the  question.  The  Hague 
Municipal  Coimcil  decided  against  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  on  the  ground  that  men  have 
families  to  support.  An  agitation  was  carried 
on  in  Holland  over  the  law  forbidding  night 
work  for  women  which  will  drive  women  out  of 
the  telephone,  telegraph,  and  postal  services. 
In  Great  Britain  considerable  excitement  was 
caused  by  the  rejection  on  the  ground  of  cus- 
tom of  Miss  Emily  Bebbs'  appeal  for  admission 
to  the  bar.  In  Germany  women  have  for  the 
first  time  been  named  professors,  Drs.  Plehn, 
Meisstorf,  Kabinowitsch,  and  Hirsch.  A  fifth. 
Dr.  von  Linden,  has  been  called  to  a  chair  in 
Roskoff  University,  Hungary.  In  Sweden  the 
gifted  writer,  Selma  LagerlOf,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  one  of  the 
most  conservative  institutions  of  that  country, 
the  only  precedent  being  the  previous  election 
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of  the  novelist  and  feminist,  Frederika  Bremer. 
In  Denmark  Dr.  Estrid  Hien,  eye  specialist,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Uie 
Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  being  the  first 
woman  to  hold  this  position.  In  Denmark  also 
the  first  female  building  engineer  passed  her 
examination  with  honors. 

Woken  and  the  Wab.  The  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  gave  a  new  direction  to  women's 
activities.  Their  field  of  employment  was  wid- 
med  in  some  ways  and  they  took  over  occupa- 
tions in  'the  warring  countries  usually  assumed 
only  by  men.  Some  attempts  at  enlistment  in 
men's  dress  were  made  and  at  the  organization  of 
women's  battalions.  But  the  general  tone  of  the 
feminist  utterances  on  the  war  was  to  deplore 
militarism  and  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
women's  emancipation  for  the  future  peace  of 
the  world.  The  manifesto  of  the  lierman  suf- 
fragists is  typical  in  this  respect:  "We  women 
of  all  nations  have  in  war-time  the  same  fate; 
we  must  give  up  the  life  we  brought  forth;  we 
must  endure  that  fine  warm  humanity  and  kind- 
ness are  sacrificed  to  horrible  destruction;  we 
must  work  to  avoid  the  misery  which  war 
brings;  we  have  to  heal  the  wounds  which  mm 
have  inflicted  on  each  other  by  thinking  out  the 
most  refined  methods  of  slaughter.  -In  times  of 
peace  we  women  of  all  nations  are  united  by 
the  same  lot.  .  .  .  Our  humanity  knows  no  na- 
tional hatred,  no  national  contempt.  We  are 
nearer  to  true  humanity  than  men.  Above  the 
war  of  the  nations  we  stretch  out  sisterly  hands, 
we  greet  each  other  with  heads  bowed  in  mourn- 
ing, more  united  than  ever  in  the  consciousness 
that  only  if  women  are  freed  and  help  to  guide 
their  States  the  world  will  be  spared  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  horrible  happenings." 
'  In  Germany  the  leading  women's  organiza- 
tions have  formed  a  National  Women's  Army 
the  object  of  which  is  to  perform  social  service 
during  the  war  supplementary  to  the  Father- 
land's Women's  Union  and  the  Red  Cross.  It 
aims  at  the  care  of  families  whose  breadwinner 
is  at  war  or  unemployed  because  of  the  war, 
the  securing  of  work  for  women  who  have  been 
forced  into  the  labor  market  by  the  war  or  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  do  work  formerly  done 
by  men,  the  collection  and  distribution  of  cast- 
off  clothing,  the  care  of  the  fruit  harvest,  the 
organization  of  public  kitchens  and  creches  and 
of  workrooms  for  the  employment  of  women. 

The  activity  of  the  English  women  has  been 
along  similar  lines.  A  touce  was  declared  by 
the  militant  suffragists.  An  international  dem- 
onstration of  the  women  of  all  nations  against 
the  war  was  held  in  London,  Aug.  4,  1914.  One 
woman,  Mrs.  Tennant,  was  appointed  on  the 
Relief  Committee  organized  by  the  government. 
TTie  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  other 
women's  organizations  combined  to  form  a  Cen- 
tral Committee  on  Women's  Employment,  which 
under  the  secretaryship  of  Miss  Mary  Macarthur 
has  drawn  up  schemes  for  tiie  relief  and  employ- 
ment of  women  in  distress  on  account  of  the 
present  war.  These  schemes  include  the  train- 
ing of  workers  in  trades  in  which  new  openings 
are  now  offered  for  British  trade,  training  in 
dcilled  trades  in  which  there  is  normally  a  short- 
age of  labor,  training  in  domestic  economy,  es- 
pecially cooking,  production  of  useful  articles 
which  would  not  compete  with  private  business, 
altering,  making,  and  mending  of  workers'  own 
garments,  and  further  schemes  for  the  employ- 


ment of  g^rls  under  16  and  of  clerks,  typists, 
and  professional  women. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  have  been 
active  in  organizing  demonstrations  against 
war,  and  in  tibe  orp^anizing  of  Red  Cross  work 
and  of  relief,  especially  for  Belgium.  See  also 
AoBicuLTUBE,    Farm     Women;    Woman     8vr- 

FBAOB. 
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FENCIKa.  The  twenty-first  annual  inter- 
collegiate fencing  tournament  was  won  by  Co- 
lumbia for  the  second  successive  year.  'The  U. 
S.  Naval  Academy  was  second.  Columbia  won 
32  matches  and  lost  13,  while  the  Navy  team 
scored  29  victories  as  against  16  defeats.  Other 
results  were:  Cornell,  won  21,  lost  24;  Prince- 
ton, won  20,  lost  25;  Harvard,  won  17,  lost  28; 
Yale,  won  16,  lost  29.  The  individual  prize  went 
to  Studdiford  Pitt,  Jr.,  of  Columbia,  who  won 
13  out  of  15  bouts.  Tile  sabres  championship, 
the  first  ever  held  by  the  association,  was  cap- 
tured by  Waldo  S.  Shumway  of  Columbia. 

The  dual  matches  resulted  as  follows:  Co- 
lumbia defeated  Yale  by  6  to  4;  Harvard  by  9 
to  0;  Pennsylvania  by  6  to  3;  and  Cornell  by  8 
to  1.  Columbia  lost  to  the  Navy  by  4  to  5.  The 
Naval  Academy  defeated  Yale  by  7  to  2;  Har- 
vard by  6  to  3;  Cornell  by  6  to  4;  Columbia  by 
5  to  4;  and  Pennsylvania  by  6  to  3.  Cornell 
won  from  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
lost  to  the  Navy  and  Columbia.  Pennsylvania 
won  from  Yale,  and  Harvard,  and  lost  to  Colum- 
bia, the  Navy,  and  Cornell.  Harvard  won  from 
Yale,  and  lost  to  C!olumbia,  Cornell,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Navy.     Yale  lost  all  its  matches. 

In  the  national  championships  held  by  the 
American  Fencers'  League,  Dr.  S.  D.  Breckin- 
ridge of  the  Washington  Fencers'  Club  won  with 
the  foils,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Allen  of  the  Boston  A.  A. 
won  with  the  dueling  swords.  The  sabres  title 
went  to  H.  Van  BIyjenburgh  of  the  New  England 
division.  The  women's  championship  with  the 
foils  was  captured  by  Miss  Margaret  Stimson  of 
the  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York. 

FEBDINAITD  I,  King  of  Rumania,  succeed- 
ing his  uncle,  Charles  I  (q.v.)  on  Oct.  11,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  1865,  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
was  a  Hohenzollem  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
is   the   son   of   the  brother   of   the   late   King 
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Charles  and  Princess  Antonia  of  Portugal. 
King  Ferdinand  is  a  first  cousin  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  and  of  the  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians. 
He  is  elosely  allied  to  the  House  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  and  Gotha  to  which  his  wife,  Queen  Mary, 
belongs  as  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Edin- 
bur^  Six  children  were  bom  of  the  marriage, 
the  oldest  of  whom  is  Crown  Prince  Charles, 
who  in  1914  was  21  years  of  age.  On  October 
11th,  following  the  death  of  King  Charles,  the 
Rumanian  Parliament  was  convoked  and  the 
new  king  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Subse- 
quently the  government  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  that  the  new  king  would  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor  and  realize  the 
ideals  of  the  Rumanian  race.  See  Rumania. 
P£SBIS,   Db.   Albkbt  Wabben.    See  Saba- 

TDGA    SPBIWOB. 

gBBTTTiTZEWS.  Until  quite  recently  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  get  complete  and  accurate 
data  regarding  the  world's  production  and  con- 
stunption  of  fertilizers  or  the  international  trade 
in  fertilizing  materials.  Fortunately  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  has 
undertaken  to  supply  this  deficiency  in  a  syste- 
matic way,  and  now  issues  half-yearly  reports 
which  give  a  more  timely  and  satisfactory  re- 
view of  the  fertilizer  situation  than  has  ever 
before  been  available.  These  reports  are  to  ap- 
pear on  the  first  of  March  and  of  September  of 
each  year.  The  first  report,  which  appeared 
Sept.  I,  1914,  gives  the  available  statistics  for 
1913  and  some  data  for  the  first  half  of  1914. 
The  statistics  include  production,  imports  and 
exports,  consumption,  and  prices  of  phosphatic, 
potassic,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  A  bibli- 
ography of  recent  literature  relating  to  the  sub- 
JMt  is  also  given.  The  figures  in  general  in- 
dicate an  extension  of  the  use  of  fertilizers 
throughout  the  world  in  1913  as  compared  with 

1912,  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  true  of 
the  first  half  of  1914.  The  outbreak  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War,  however,  seriously  upset  the  ferti- 
lizer business,  although  the  extent  to  which  this 
has  occurred  cannot  now  be  fully  estimated. 

NiTBOGEN.  The  total  production  of  Chilean 
nitrate  of  soda,  the  principal  source  of  nitrogen 
in  fertilizers,  was  2,586,975  metric  tons  (of 
2204.6  pounds  each)  in  1913,  as  compared  with 
2,773,459  tons  in  1912.  The  amoimt  consumed 
for  agricultural  purposes  in  1913  is  estimated  at 
2,098,230  tons.  The  latest  reports  on  Chilean 
nitrate  show  that  production  has  greatly  ex- 
ceeded export  in  spite  of  attempts  at  a  limita- 
tion of  output,  and  prices  have  fallen  accord- 
ingly. The  supply  on  hand  Kov.  1,  1914,  is 
oflicially  estimated  at  1,060,000  tons,  as  against 
668,400  tons  at  the  same  date  last  year.  Ger- 
man imports,  normally  the  largest  in  Europe, 
stopped  in  August,  but  British  imports  greatly 
increased,  and  prices  have  been  lower  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Ammonium  sulphate,  the  next  greatest  source 
of  supply  of  nitrogen,  was  produced  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1,448,440  tons  in  1913,  as  against  1,306,- 
600  tons  in  1912,  and  consumed  for  agricultural 
purposes  to  the  extent  of  1,210,650  tons.  The 
increase  in  production  and  consumption  of  this 
fertilizing  material  has  been  especially  marked 
in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  so-called  synthetic  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizers, calcium  cyanamid  is  reported  to  have 
been  produced  to  the  extent  of  114,093  tons  in 

1913,  as  compared  with  04,438  tons  in  1912,  and 


Norwegian  (calcium)  nitrate  to  the  extent  of 
70,000  tons  (estimated)  in  1913.  The  published 
figures  for  these  products  eire,  however,  so  dis- 
cordant as  to  be  of  little  value,  although  they 
indicate  in  general  a  marked  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  materials. 

One  of  the  most  important  sources  of  nitrogen 
in  fertilizers,  which  is,  however,  usually  over- 
looked in  compilations  of  fertilizer  statistics,  is 
the  organic  forms  of  nitrogen,  such  as  tankage, 
fish  scrap,  oil  cakes,  garbage,  etc.  The  demand 
for  many  of  these  products  for  use  as  feeds  is 
becoming  so  great  that  they  are  steadily  being 
withdrawn  from  use  as  fertilizers.  In  uie  case 
of  fish  scrap  there  has  been  shown  to  be  still 
enormous  waste  of  material  valuable  for  fertiliz- 
ing purposes. 

Phosphates.  The  world's  production  of  phos- 
phates in  1013  was  approximately  6,6(K),000 
metric  tons,  as  compared  with  6,888,908  tons  in 
1012,  the  largest  producers  being  the  United 
States,  3,202,036  tons  mined  and  3,020,905  tons 
sold;  Tunis,  2,284,678  tons  mined  and  1,923,000 
tons  exported;  Algeria,  438,601  tons  exported; 
France,  335,000  tons.  The  United  States  is  by 
far  the  largest  producer  of  phosphatic  rock.  Re- 
cent estimates  indicate  that  the  total  reserve 
supply  of 'phosphate  in  the  United  States  is 
equivalent  to  10,519,875,000  tons  of  high-grade 
rock,  7,600,000,000  tons  of  which  is  found  in  the 
recently  discovered  western  phosphate  fields. 
The  amount  of  basic  slag  produced  in  1913  was 
approximately  4,240,000  tons,  as  against  4,144,- 
000  tons  in  1912.  The  chief  producers  of  this 
material  were:  Germany,  2,200,000  tons;  France, 
700,000  tons;  Belgium,  500,000  tons;  Luxem- 
burg, 250,000  tons;  the  United  Kingdom,  404,- 
000  tons;  and  Austria-Hungary,  100,000. 

A  large  amount  of  the  phosphoric  acid  used 
in  fertilizers  is  derived  from  bones,  but  statis- 
tics of  the  production  and  consumption  of  this 
material  are  very  incomplete.  The  large  ex- 
porting countries  are  Argentina  and  British 
India. 

Potash.  The  production  of  German  potash 
salts  in  1913  was  11,607,510  metric  tons  of  crude 
salts  and  1,647,906  tons  of  refined  salts,  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  1912  being  11,070,014  and 
1,461,201  tons,  respectively.  The  total  amount 
of  potash  salts,  calculated  as  actual  potash 
(KjO),  sold  for  agricultural  purposes  in  1913 
was  1,003,913  tons,  as  compared  with  903,760 
tons  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount,  749,000 
tons  was  used  in  Europe  and  242,283  tons  in 
America,  as  compared  with  668,062  and  224,076 
tons,  respectively,  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
imports  of  potash  salts  into  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  are 
stated  to  have  aggregated  1,086,243  tons  valued 
at  $15,160,123,  as  compared  with  882,660  tons 
valued  at  $12,484,676  in  1913.  During  the  lat- 
ter half  of  1914,  and  especially  since  war  was 
declared  in  Europe,  the  exports  of  potash  salts 
from  Germany  have  been  relatively  insignificant, 
although  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  pot- 
ash was  lifted  August  31,  and  small  shipments 
through  the  Netherlands  have  been  made  since 
that  date.  The  stocks  on  hand  in  Germany  are 
stated  to  be  abundant,  and  the  cessation  of  ex- 
ports is  due  mainly  to  a  failure  of  transporta- 
tion. 

The  shortage  of  the  supply  of  German  potash 
salts  has  stimulated  inquiry  as  to  other  possi- 
ble sources  of  supply.    No  results  of  practical 
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importance  from  inquiries  regarding;  the  occur- 
rence of  potash  deposits  elsewhere  than  in  Ger- 
many were  reported  during  the  year  except  in 
the  case  of  Spain.  Here  preliminary  examina- 
tions indicated  the  occurrence  in  certain  prov- 
inces of  important  deposits  similar  to  those  of 
Germany.  A  royal  decree  was  issued  and  a  law 
proposed  during  the  year  providing  for  examina- 
tion, reservation,  and  government  control  of 
these  deposits.  Interest  was  awakened  in  proc- 
esses for  rendering  the  potash  of  feldspar  and 
other  silicates  available  for  fertilizing  purposes, 
but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  economically  feasi- 
ble unless  some  other  salable  product  results 
from  the  same  operation.  The  investigations  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  the  most  promising  American  source  of 
potash  is  the  annual  crop  of  giant  kelps  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Working  maps,  which  have  been 
made  of  nearly  all  of  the  commercfally  available 
kelp  beds  from  the  Cedros  Islands  to  the  Shuma- 
gins  off  the  Alaskan  coast,  show  that  these  beds 
aggregate  nearly  400  square  miles  capable  of 
yielding  annually  either  as  dried  kelp  or  as  pure 
potassium  chloride  over  six  times  the  present 
consumption  of  soluble  potash  salts  in  the 
United  States,  or  something  more  than  the 
world's  present  total  production.  It  is  believed 
that  the  development  of  a  great  industry,  based 
on  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  thia  re- 
source, is  now  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  European  War  has  sharply  emphasized  the 
need  as  regards  potash,  and  in  a  less  degree  for 
all  other  fertilizing  materials,  of  careful  conser- 
vation and  full  development  and  utilization  of 
the  various  minor  sources  of  such  materials,  as 
well  as  the  stoppage  of  waste  in  the  exploitation 
of  the  available  supplies.  For  example,  it  has 
been  shown  that  "if  all  the  coal  now  coked  in 
the  United  States  were  treated  in  modern  by- 
product ovens  and  the  ammonia  thereby  saved, 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  obtained  would  be 
about  equal  to  that  now  consumed  in  the  fertil- 
izer trade  of  the  country."  Investigations  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  In  Florida,  where  the  most  actively  worked 
phosphate  mines  are  situated,  about  two  pounds 
of  phosphorus  go  to  waste  for  every  pound 
produced  in  merchantable  rock.  Methods  of  pre- 
venting some  of  this  enormous  waste  are  being 
studied  by  the  Department  with  considerable 
promise  of  success.  Certain  minor  sources  of 
potash,  such  as  ashes,  sugar  making  and  wine 
making  residues,  wool  washings,  and  the  like, 
are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  they  have 
generally  received.  The  use  of  sodium  salts  as 
a  substitute  for  potash  salts  has  been  suggested, 
but  little  of  practical  value  is  to  be  expected 
from  such  substitution.  The  use  of  lime  to 
liberate  potash  in  the  soil  is  also  frequently  rec- 
ommended, but  there  is  no  positive  scientific  evi- 
dence to  show  that  lime  accomplishes  this  result, 
and  even  if  it  did  it  would  only  be  a  species  of 
soil  robbery  which  must  later  be  made  good.  If, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  potash  available  for  use 
as  fertilizer  in  1914  will  be  only  three-eighths 
of  the  normal  supply,  it  is  evident  that  potash 
salts  must  for  a  time  at  least  be  more  economic- 
ally used,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  can  be 
done  without  any  serious  leas  and  in  some  cases 
with  actual  profit  as  regards  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

During  the  year  there  was  considerable  ex- 
ploitation of  BO-called  "radio-active  fertilizers" 


(low-grade  or  partially  extracted  uranium  ores). 
While  it  has  been  shown  that  radium  emana- 
tions have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  germination 
and  growth  of  plants,  the  results  of  experiments 
so  far  made  leave  it  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  radio-active  fertilizers  used  in  the  amotmts 
recommended  (20  to  25  pounds  per  acre)  exert 
any  influence  as  a  result  of  such  emanations, 
since  the  radium  already  present  in  an  acre-foot 
of  soil  is  on  the  average  about  one  hundred 
times  as  great  as  that  contained  in  the  acre  ap- 
plication recommended.  However,  the  uranium 
present  may  have  some  stimulating  effect  on 
plants,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  tiie  ease  with 
various  other  minor  or  unusual  soil  constituents. 
See  AoRioDLTCBK,  Badio-activity  and  Plant 
Orou>tk. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  utilization  of 
peat  for  fertilizing  purposes  was  evidenced  by  a 
number  of  investigations  reported  during  the 
year.  A  method  of  treating  peat  to  muce  it 
more  active  as  a  fertilizer  and  as  a  medium  for 
the  growth  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  (so-called 
bacterized  peat)  was  published  during  the  year. 
Tests  of  the  bacterized  peat  prepared  by  this 
process  indicated  that  in  addition  to  being  an 
excellent  medium  for  the  growth  and  distribu- 
tion of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  it  possessed  spe- 
cial fertilizing  properties  of  its  own.  A  great 
step  in  advance  in  the  utilization  of  undeveloped 
fertilizer  resources  will  have  been  made  if  some 
means  such  as  this  can  be  found  for  making  the 
vast  stores  of  nitrogen  in  peat  beds  available 
for  fertilizing  pui'poses. 

Bibllognraphy.  International  Institute  of  Ag- 
riculture, Production  et  contummation  de»  engrait 
chimiques  dans  le  monde,  2d  ed.  (Rome,  1914)  : 
"The  International  Movement  of  Fertilizers," 
Intemat.  Inst.  Agr.  Rome,  Mo.  Bui.  Agr.  Intel, 
and  Plant  Diseases,  6  (1914),  No.  9,  pp.  I13S- 
1142. 

FIELD,  Wells  Latlin.  An  American  rear 
admiral,  retired,  died  Kov.  28,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1846,  and  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1867. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  ensign. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1871  and 
lieutenant  commander  in  1892.  He  reached  the 
rank  of  captain  in  June  of  1902.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral.   

FIJI  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  islands  in  the 
southern  Pacific,  constituting  a  British  crown 
colony.  It  includes  all  those  islands,  rocks,  and 
reefs,  lying  between  latitudes  15°  and  22°  8., 
and  between  longitudes  177°  W.  and  175°  E. 
Including  uninhabited  rocks,  etc.,  the  islands 
number  between  200  and  260.  The  principal  in- 
habited islands  are  Viti  Levu,  4112  square  miles; 
Taviuni,  217;  Kadavu,  124;  Koro,  68;  Gau,  45; 
and  Ovalau,  43.  Total  area,  including  the  de- 
pendency of  Rotumah  (14  square  miles),  is 
7435  square  miles.  Total  population  (1911), 
139,541  (80,008  males,  59,533  females)  ;  1901, 
120,124;  1881,  127,486.  Of  the  total  1911  popu- 
lation, 87,096  were  Fijians,  40,286  Indians,  3707 
Europeans,  2758  Polynesians,  2401  half  castes, 
2176  Rotumans,  305  Chinese,  812  other.  The 
aboriginal  population  numbered  140,000  in  1871, 
but  the  epidemic  of  measles  in  1875  reduced  it 
by  more  than  one-fourth.  The  Indian  immi- 
grant population,  which  has  replaced  the  Poly- 
nesians, numbers  48,614.  The  native  birth  rate 
was  38,1  and  the  death  rate  31.2  per  thousand 
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fai  1912.  The  chief  products  for  export  are 
sugar,  copra,  and  fruits,  principally  bananas 
and  pineapples,  and  effort  has  been  made  to 
introduce  rubber  planting  and  stock  raising. 
The  sugar  export  in  1912  was  61,728  tons,  valu^ 
at  £671,713;  fruits,  £120,610;  copra,  13,710  tons, 
valued  at  £242,073.  Total  imports,  1012,  £940,- 
014,  against  £057,079  in  1911;  exports,  £1,058,- 
960,  against  £1,276,207  in  1911.  Customs  reve- 
nue, 1911,  £166,146.  There  are  no  railways. 
There  is  a  telegraph  line  of  64  miles,  a  telephone 
line  of  125,  and  wireless  stations  at  Suva,  the 
capital,  Cabasa,  and  Waicuo.  Revenue,  1912, 
£283,947,  against  £240,396  in  1911;  expenditure, 
£268,158,  against  £266,347  in  1911.  Tonnage  en- 
tered and  cleared  in  1912,  613,343,  of  which  697,- 
890  British;  in  1911,  684,836,  of  which  577,731 
British.  Public  debt,  £82,815,  of  which  £30,816 
is  to  the  imperial  government  and  bears  no  in- 
terest. Sir  Ernest  Bickham  Sweet- Escott,  ap- 
pointed  July,  1912,  was  Governor  in  1914. 

FTLTBAxIOlT.     See  Water  PuBmoAnoN. 

FUTANCE.  See  sections  so  entitled  under 
various  countries,  and  under  the  States  of  the 
United  States.  See  also  Financial  Review. 
'  PIKANCIAIi  REVIEW.  Gknkrai,  Ck>NDi- 
TION8.  On  the  whole  the  year  1914  was  one  of 
financial  pessimism  and  industrial  depression. 
This  was  especially  true  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War,  but  was  true  also  for  the 
earlier  months.  The  year  opened  with  a  slight 
revival  after  an  unusually  gloomy  period  durmg 
the  closing  quarter  of  1913.  In  January  money 
appeared  to  be  abundant,  loan  rates  were  l6w, 
the  stock  market  responded  with  a  vigorous  up- 
ward movement,  and  industry  revived.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  trust  message  was  well- received; 
British  Consols  rose  rapidly  in  value;  and  a 
New  York  State  bond  issue  of  $50,000,000  was 
oversubscribed  five  times.  In  February,  how- 
ever, this  upward  tendency  was  checked  only  to 
be  followed  by  recession  in  March.  The  Irish 
question  in  Great  Britain,  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  American  railways  resulting  in  the 
discharge  of  thousands  of  men,  stock  mar- 
ket declines,  and  the  threatening  entanglement 
with  Mexico  were  factors  in  the  continued  dull- 
ness of  April  and  May. 

Abroad  the  great  banks  continued  to  draw  in 
gold;  there  was  a  conspicuous  Canadian  failure 
resulting  in  disturbance  at  London;  Russian  se- 
curities fell  precipitately  at  St.  Petersburg;  and 
in  June  the  firm  of  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.  of  New 
York  failed.  In  July  the  stock  market  went 
downward;  New  Haven  and  Missouri  Pacific , 
stocks  reached  minima  never  before  equaled ;  and ' 
on  July  23  came  the  stunning  effect  of  the  Aus- 
trian note  to  Servia. 

Yet  aside  from  the  effects  of  war,  business 
conditions  were  not  good  in  July.  Causes  for 
this  depression  were:  tariff  changes;  banking 
and  trust  legislation;  Mexican  disturbances;  and 
the  railway  situation.  In  the  absence  of  war 
conditions  probably  would  have  improved.  In 
the  first  place  the  enormous  agricultural  vield 
valued  at  ten  billions  of  dollars  exceeded  all 
precedents.  The  cotton  and  wheat  crops,  which 
are  factors  in  foreign  trade,  were  especially 
notable.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission 
gave  the  railways  much  needed  relief  by  permit- 
ting an  advance  of  6  per  cent  in  freight  rates. 
Banking  and  credit  conditions  were  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Reserve 
System.    Trust  legulation  was  completed  with 


little  disturbance.  But  the  war  outweighed  all 
other  factors. 

The  Wab  and  Its  Effects.  As  already 
stated,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
the  sensitive  barometer  of  finance  had  indicated 
a  portentous  situation.  The  Reichsbank  had 
added  $100,000,000  to  its  reserve;  the  Bank  of 
Russia,  $160,000,000;  the  Bank  of  France,  $170,- 
000,000;  and  the  prices  of  securities  everywhere 
were  falling.  Several  days  before  the  Austrian 
ultimatum,  discount  rates  were  advancing,  ster- 
ling exchange  in  New  York  moved  up  rapidly, 
Paris  made  every  effort  to  secure  gold,  securities 
were  being  sold  in  great  quantities  in  every 
market,  and  British  and  French  government 
bonds  were  declining  significantly;  on  July  23, 
Servian  government  bonds  fell  4  per  cent  in  <me 
day.  As  late  as  July  27,  Lombard  Street  cabled 
to  New  York  that  war  was  improbable.  On  that 
same  date,  however,  $12,000,000  in  gold  left  New 
York  for  London  at  an  extraordinary  rate  of 
insurance;  security  prices  dropped  sharply 
everywhere;  and  American  wheat  rose  seven 
cents  a  bushel. 

In  ten  days  following  Austria's  declaration  of 
war  on  Servia,  American  bankers  shipped  $46,- 
000,000  in  gold  to  Europe.  Sight  exchange  on 
London  at  New  York  normally  $4.86  rose  to  $6, 
then  $6,  and  then  $7,  a  rate  never  before  equaled 
and  evidencing  the  breakdown  of  the  machinery 
of  exchange.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  all  Europe  was  demanding  gold  from  us 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  refuge  behind  a 
moratorium.  By  November  16  American  bank- 
ers had  paid  $180,000,000  in  gold  to  Europe,  in 
addition  to  $120,000,000  shipped  in  the  months 
of  1914  previous  to  the  war,  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  financial  soundness.  The  government 
cooperated  with  the  bankers  in  providing  emer- 
gency currency  under  the  amended  Aldrich-Vree- 
land  Act.  The  Treasury  Department  created  a 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  authorized  by 
Congress  September  2;  the  bankers  themselves, 
moreover,  issued  clearing-house  certificates  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs,  and  undertook  con- 
certed action  in  various  ways. 

The  New  York  City  banks  were  early  in  Au- 
gust confronted  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
New  York  City  with  a  gold  loan  of  $100,000,000 
to  meet  maturing  city  warrants  held  in  London 
and  Paris.  Every  bank  and  trust  company  in 
the  city  except  one  subscribed  its  share.  New 
York  bankers  then  created  a  pool  of  $100,000,000 
to  meet  pressing  mercantile  obligations  abroad 
and  to  provide  a  share  of  the  $100,000,000  cot- 
ton pool.  That  the  banks  met  successfully  these 
most  extraordinary  demands  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  clearing  house  banks  in  New  York  City 
were  $60,000,000  below  their  regularly  required 
reserves  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  revealed 
an  almost  perfect  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
American  credit.     See  Banks  and  Banking. 

The  war  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  American 
foreign  trade.  The  cotton  growers,  who  ordi- 
narily export  one-half  their  crop,  were  estimated 
to  have  lost  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  the  re- 
duced value  of  their  product.  Numerous  manu- 
facturers suffered  from  the  lack  of  German  dyes. 
Many  other  industries,  however,  speedily  revived 
as  the  result  of  the  demands  of  European 
nations  for  supplies  and  munitions  of  war. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  export  trade 
in  cotton  was  revived,  though  the  total  exports 
for  the  year  were  only  2,429,000  bales,  as  com- 
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pared  with  6,349,000  in  1913.  South  American 
trade  was  slow  to  develop  in  spite  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  branch  American  banks  in  several 
centres.  This  reflected  the  inability  of  South 
America  to  buy  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Euro- 
pean market.  Some  advantage  was  secured  by 
legislation  admitting  American  owned  vessels  to 
American  registry,  but  the  effect  on  the  volume 
of  trade  was  slight.  The  proposal  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  purchase  merchant  vessels  and  en- 
gage in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  especially 
with  South  Amo'ica,  failed  of  execution. 

Wab  Loans.  Doubtless  the  most  far-reaching 
financial  effect  of  the  war  was  the  sinking  <h 
billions  of  capital.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
Germany  had  voted  two  loans  of  $1,250,000,000 
each,  on  August  4  and  October  2;  Russia, 
$3,000,000,000  (estimated) ;  Austria,  $2,000,000,- 
000  (estimated) ;  France,  one  of  $1,340,000,000 
on  August  4,  and  one  of  $1,700,000,000  on  De- 
cember 23,  the  largest  ever  voted  by  any  nation; 
Great  Britain,  one  of  $526,000,000  on  August  4, 
and  one  of  $1,126,000,000  on  November  16.  In 
addition  large  sums  had  been  voted  by  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  the  minor  states  of  Europe;  and 
several  hundred  millions  had  been  given  by  pri- 
vate persons  for  military  and  relief  purposes. 
If  to  these  sums  were  added  the  enormous  losses 
in  wages  due  to  the  diversion  of  more  than 
18,000,000  men  from  industry  to  war,  and  the 
accmnpanying  losses  in  production  and  com- 
merce, a  total  estimated  to  exceed  three  score 
billions  of  dollars  is  reached. 

Stock  Exchange.  The  prospect  of  war 
caused  violent  commotion  on  the  world's  stock 
exchanges.  The  bourses  at  Toronto  and  Madrid 
closed  July  28;  those  at  Vienna,  Budapest,  Brus- 
sels, Antwerp,  Berlin,  and  Rome  on  July  20; 
those  at  Pans,  St.  Petersburg,  Montreal,  and  in 
all  South  American  countries,  July  30.  Early 
July  31  the  London  exchange  closed  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  to  be  followed  after  a  few 
hours  by  the  New  York  exchange.  At  the  same 
time  other  exchanges  throughout  the  country 
closed.  The  great  exchanges  at  Paris  and  Lon- 
don and  New  York  had  not  closed  until,  as  a 
result  of  the  perfect  deluge  of  selling  orders, 
there  no  longer  existed  a  real  market.  The 
closing  of  the  exchanges  called  for  unusual  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  bankers  with  loans  se- 
cured by  exchange  collateral.  Hie  New  York 
exchange  members  fixed  the  level  of  prices  exist- 
ing on  July  30  as  the  official  minimum  at  which 
under  the  control  of  a  Committee  of  Five  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  transactions  were  afterwards 
carried  through.  This  measure  was  taken  as  a 
means  of  affording  moderate  protection  to  ne- 
cessitous sellers.  Through  various  special  com- 
mittees of  the  exchange  more  than  $100,000,000 
of  bonds  were  transferred  and  also  more  than 
260,000  shares  of  stodc  before  the  close  of  No- 
vember. The  Philadelphia  exchange  held  public 
auction  sales  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  several 
days,  prices  being  found  to  range  close  to  the 
level  of  July  30.  The  New  York  exchange 
opened  for  business  in  a  restricted  list  of  Ixinds 
on  November  28,  and  on  December  12  for  trading 
in  181  specified  stocks,  but  with  a  set  of  mini- 
mum prices  in  force  in  control  of  a  Committee 
on  Minimum  Prices.  Statistics  of  total  dealings 
showed  that  stock  transactions  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  aggregated  47,899,628  for  the  entire 
year.  In  1913  the  totel  was  83,283,582;  and 
in   1912,   131,061,116.    Total  bond  dealings  for 


the  year  were  $468,898,100.  In  1913  they  ag- 
gregated $601,166,920;  and  in  1912,  $674,215,- 
000.  In  neither  stocks  nor  bonds  was  any  ap- 
proach made  to  the  great  totals  of  prosperous 
years.  Statistics  of  average  quotations  of  25 
leading  railroad  stocks  showed  that  the  Decem- 
ber maximum  was  71.13;  minimum,  60.76;  and 
closing,  68.04. 

For  1913  the  December  maximum  had  been 
80.56;  and  the  minimum,  77.26.  Industrial 
stocks,  however,  were  only  slightly  lower  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  than  in  December,  1913.  The 
average  prices  of  bonds  were  at  a  maximum  of 
89.42  on  February  4,  and  at  a  minimum  of  81.42 
on  December  2. 

Emebgenct  Cdbbenct.  The  closing  of  the 
stock  exchanges  and  the  declaration  of  a  mora- 
torium in  various  European  centres  forced 
American  banks  to  take  special  measures  to 
avoid  a  banking  panic.  At  a  conference  in  New 
York  City  between  Secretary  McAdoo  and  a 
group  of  New  York  bankers  representing  the 
Clearing  House,  it  was  decided  on  August  2  to 
issue  emergency  currency  under  the  Aldrieh- 
Vreeland  act  of  1908  as  modified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  of  December,  1913,  and  to  issue 
also  clearing  house  certificates.  To  facilitate 
the  issue  of  emergency  currency  a  special 
amendatory  act  reducing  the  tax  on  such  notes 
for  the  first  three  months  of  their  circulation  to 
3  per  cent  and  raising  the  limit  of  issues  to 
125  per  cent  of  capital  and  surplus  was  has- 
tened through  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  4.  This  special  act  also 
enabled  State  banks  affiliated  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  take  out  notes.  Moreover, 
cotton  and  tobacco  warehouse  receipts  were 
made  available  for  note  issues.  By  September 
1  more  than  $250,000,000  of  Aldrich-Vreeland 
notes  had  been  issued;  a  total  of  $384,600,000 
such  notes  were  issued,  of  which  $127,272,000 
were  retired  by  December  1.  There  was  still 
outetanding  on  December  31  the  sum  of  $150,- 
836,000.  They  were  accepted  freely  by  banks  and 
individuals.  Little  publicity  was  given  to  the  is- 
sue of  clearing  house  certificates  but  an  enormous 
amount  of  them  both  in  New  York  and  else- 
where was  issued.  At  New  York  the  first  issue 
of  such  was  made  on  August  3,  the  last  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  and  all  were  retired  by  November  28. 
The  largest  amount  outetanding  at  New  York 
at  any  one  time  was  $109,186,000,  as  compared 
with   $88,420,000  in   1907. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
year  was  distinctly  less  than  that  in  1912,  and 
that  of  1913.  Thus  the  total  value  of  exports 
of  merchandise  for  the  first  11  months  was  $1,- 
868,452,000  as  compared  with  $2,260,929,000  for 
the  same  period  in  1913  and  only  slightly  less 
for  1912.  The  total  value  of  importe  for  the 
first  11  months  was  $1,674,896,000.  This  was 
slightly  larger  than  in  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  excess  of  exporte  in  1914 
was  therefore  only  $193,556,000,  whereas  in 
1913  it  had  been  $642,100,000,  and  in  1912 
$484,624,000  for  the  11  months.  In  other  words, 
exports  for  II  months  were  17  per  cent  less 
than  in  1912  or  1913,  while  imports  were  4 
per  cent  larger  than  in  1912  and  I  per  cent 
larger  than  in   1913. 

Much  interest  was  attached  to  the  fact  that 
importe  showed  a  larger  proportion  of  duty- 
free products,  and  a  great  decrease  in  most  lines 
of  dutiable  producte.    While  imports  as  a  whole 
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increased,  cuBtome  coIlectiuiB  dinunished. 
Duty-free  imports  oompriBed  81  per  cent  of  all 
importa,  and  increased  21  per  cent  in  value 
over  1913.  Dutiable  imports  comprised  only  39 
per  cent  of  all  unports  and  decreased  11  per 
cent  from  1913  value.  Among  duty-free  im- 
ports food  showed  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in 
value;  crude  raw  materials,  14  per  cent;  and 
manufactures,  17  per  cent.  Among  dutiable  im- 
ports crude  materials  fell  44  per  cent  in  value; 
foods  gained  10  per  cent;  and  manufactures  di- 
minished 18  per  cent.  Crude-material  importa 
showed  a  total  gain  of  6  per  cent;  foods  and 
animals  gained  28  per  cent;  but  manufactured 
goods  decreased  6  per  cent.  The  principal 
gain  in  imports  was  in  food  products,  there 
being  increases  in  live  stock,  bread  stuiTs,  meats, 
dairy  products,  and  sugar.  There  was  also  a 
tremendous  gain  in  raw  wools  and  smaller  gains 
in  hides  and  skins.  There  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  decrease  in  precious  stones.  At 
New  York  wxe  total  of  imports  and  exports  of 
merchandise  was  $1,799,929,000  for  the  entire 
year,  a  decline  of  $108,337,000  from  1013.  Cus- 
toms collections  of  the  port  were  $36,542,000 
leas  than  in  1913,  the  total  being  $167,081,000. 
Imports  showed  none  of  the  expected  dumping 
of  European  wares  as  the  result  of  Democratic 
tariff  changes,  but  were  $35,000,000  less  than  in 
1913.  Exports  of  domestic  goods  were  $104,600,- 
000  less  tiian  in  1913.  The  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  year  totaled  $155,395,000,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  went  out  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Gkel&t  Bbitain.  The  British  Board  of  Trade 
figures  showed  that  total  imports  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1914  were  valued  at  £629,915,000. 
This  was  nearly  10  per  cent  less  than  for  the 
same  period  in  1913,  and  6  per  cent  less  than 
in  1912.  Total  exports  for  the  11  months  were 
valued  at  £495,933,000.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
about  15  per  cent  from  the  figures  for  the  same 
period  for  1913  and  9  per  cent  from  1012. 
During  Uxe  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the 
totals  of  imports  and  exports  were  very  similar 
to  those  for  1913,  but  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  very  sharp  declines  were  observed. 
Thus  the  imports  for  September,  1913,  were 
£61,369,000,  but  for  September,  1914,  they  were 
only  £45,056,000.  Likewise,  the  exports  for 
September,  1913,  were  £49,277,000,  but  for  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  they  were  £33,527,000.  The  dif- 
ferences in  October  and  Kovember  were  equally 
or  even  more  striking. 

Bank  Clearinob.  For  the  month  of  January 
the  clearings  in  120  American  cities  totaled  $16,- 
063,000,000,  an  amount  approximately  equal  to 
that  of  January,  1913,  and  greatly  exceeding 
the  same  month  in  any  previous  year.  For  Feb- 
ruary the  total  was  $12,736,000,000;  March, 
$14,112,000,000;  AprU,  $14,767,000,000;  May, 
$13,036,000,000;  June,  $13,812,000,000;  July, 
$14,361,000,000;  August,  $9,814,000,000;  Sep- 
tember, $9,897,000,000;  October,  $11,694,000,- 
000;  November,  $10,954,000,000.  The  totals  for 
the  first  two  quarters  were  approximately  the 
same  in  1914  as  in  1913  and  1912.  Following 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  a  decided 
slump  reduced  the  totals  by  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  The  same  general  statement  applies  to 
the  movement  of  bank  clearings  in  New  York 
Cily.  During  the  first  two  quarters  the  totals 
compared  favorably  with  those  of  1912  and 
1913;  but  a  sharp  decline  was  seen  beginning 
with  August.    Thus  the  New  York  clearings  in 


Novonber  were  $6,399,000,000;  whereas  in  No- 
vember, 1913,  they  were  $7,587,000,000,  and  in 
November,  1912,  $8,819,000,000. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole  during  the  11 
months  there  was  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent 
from  the  1913  total  for  the  same  months,  11 
per  cent  from  1912,  2  per  cent  from  1911. 
In  New  York  City  the  total  for  11  months  was 
11  per  cent  less  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1913,  16  per  cent  less  than  in  1912,  and  9 
per  cent  less  than  in  1911.  Thus  New  York 
City  suffered  a  heavier  decline  than  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Canadian  bank  clearings  passed  through  a 
similar  course.  For  the  first  11  months  of  1914 
they  totaled  $7,298,000,000,  or  11.3  per  cent  less 
than  for  the  same  months  in  1913.  Novonber 
clearings  at  Montreal  were  17  per  cent  less  than 
in  November,  1913,  at  Toronto,  20  per  cent  less, 
and  at  Winnipeg,  30  per  cent  less. 

New  Incobforations.  According  to  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  new  incorporations  of 
companies  with  $1,000,000  capital  or  over  in  the 
Eastern  States  for  the  first  11  months  of  1914 
totaled  $789,497,000.  This  was  only  slightly 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  same 
period  of  1913,  and  only  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  first  11  months  of  1912.  During  every 
month  of  1914  the  authorized  capital  of  new 
companies  was  much  less  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding month  of  the  preceding  year  except  in 
November. 

Bdiloino.  According  to  Bradatreef*  the 
total  expenditures  for  building  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1914  was  $632,837,000.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  8.7  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1913.  The  total  in  1912  moreover  for  the  same 
period  had  been  $714,476,000.  The  month  of 
October,  1914,  showed  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent, 
and  November  a  decrease  of  13.7  per  cent,  in 
comparison  with  the  same  months  of  1913. 
These  figures  indicated  a  considerable  amount 
of  unemployment  in  building  and  allied  trades. 
The  Canadian  figures  for  November  showed  a 
decrease  of  47.7  per  cent  from  the  figures  for 
November,  1913. 

Failubes.  According  to  Bradatreet's,  the 
total  number  of  failures  for  the  first  11  months 
of  1914  were  14,555,  with  total  assets  of  $169,- 
418,000,  and  total  liabilities  of  $296,522,000. 
For  the  11  months  failures  were  1700  more 
numerous,  while  liabilities  were  $43,100,000 
greater  and  assets  were  $28,356,000  greater  tjian 
in  11  months  of  1913.  The  number  of  failures 
was  very  much  greater  than  in  any  preceding 
year  for  the  same  11  months;  liabilities  were 
exceeded  onlv  in  1907,  though  approached  in 
1008 ;  assets  likewise  were  exceeded  in  1907,  and 
approached  in  1908.  Comparison  by  months 
shows  that  failures  were  more  numerous  in 
every  month  in  1914  than  in  the  corresponding 
month  in  1913.  As  a  rule  also  liabilities  and 
assets  were  greater  month  by  month  in  1914 
than  in  1913.  The  number  of  failures  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  was  4196;  in  the  sec- 
ond, 3663;  in  the  third,  3777;  in  October,  1446; 
and  in  November,  1586.  Liabilities  were  $81,- 
616,000  for  the  first  quarter;  $66,790,000  for 
the  second;  and  $99,778,000  for  the  third. 
They  dropped  to  $23,561,000  in  October,  and 
$24,876,000  in  November.  Maximum  liabilities 
were  shown  by  the  failures  of  August  and  Janu- 
ary. The  effect  therefore  of  the  unusual  dis- 
turbance of  the  European  War  was  slight. 
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The  Fobd  CSompant.  On  January  6,  Mr. 
Henry  Ford,  President  and  controlling  stock- 
holder of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Detroit, 
announced  that  $10,000,000  of  the  profits  of 
that  company  would  be  distributed  among  its 
employees  during  1914.  This  distribution  was 
to  be  made  by  semi-monthly  additions  to  pay 
checks.  At  the  same  time  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each  replaced  two  of  nine  hours  each, 
thus  adding  about  a  fourth  to  the  number  of 
employees.  This  raised  the  number  of  em- 
ployees to  86,000.  A  minimum  wage  of  five 
dollars  a  day  was  provided  for  employees  of 
21  years  or  over  meeting  certain  standards,  re- 
gardless of  position.  This  distribution  was 
made  possible  by  the  extraordinary  prosperity 
of  the  firm.  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1913, 
the  assets  increased  from  $20,815,000  to  $35,- 
033,000,  and  in  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1914,  its  assets  increased  to  $61,632,000,  and 
its  surplus  from  $2S,024,000  to  $48,827,000. 
Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks  aggregated  $27,- 
441,000  Sept.  30,  1914.  Mr.  Ford  declared  his 
scheme  was  "neither  charity  nor  wages,"  but 
profit-sharing  and  efficiency-engineering.  He  be- 
lieved that  labor  does  not  get  its  just  share  of 
earnings.  Moreover,  his  company  desired  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  employees  and  bring 
labor  and  capital  together.  In  November  it 
was  reported  that  9200  employees  were  bene- 
fiting by  the  plan.  They  had  increased  bank 
deposits  and  insurance  by  large  sums  and  pur- 
chased homes  in  large  numbers. 

Opinion  differed  widely  as  to  the  soundness 
of  this  innovation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  true  profit  sharing;  that  it  would  em- 
barrass numerous  other  companies  in  the  auto- 
mobile and  various  branches  of  the  metal  trades 
whose  employees  would  demand  similar  in- 
creases; and  later  inquiry  showed  that  the 
scheme  was  accompanied  by  considerable  tutel- 
age and  dictation  to  employees  in  their  private 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that 
this  scheme  did  powerfully  promote  efficiency. 
In  addition  to  the  r^ular  quarterly  dividends 
of  IS  per  cent,  an  extra  cash  dividend  of  $2,- 
000,000  was  paid  in  June.  Later  in  the  year 
several  thousand  men  were  laid  off,  partly 
owing  to  usual  seasonal  change  and  partly  to 
the  European  War. 

See  AoBictTLTUBAL  Cbedit;  Banks  and 
Banking;  Blue  Sky  Laws;  Insurance;  Na- 
tional Banks;  State  Banks;  Loan  and 
Trust  Companies;  Money;  Savings  Banks; 
Postal  Savings  Banks;  Private  Banks; 
Prices;  Tariit;  Trusts.  See  also  Labor  and 
various   articles   there   referred   to. 

XTNIiAJTD.  A  grand  duchy  on  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  forming  part  of  the  Bussian  Empire. 
Capital,  Helsingfors. 

Area,  Population,  etc.  Total  area,  144,249 
square  miles,  of  which  11  per  cent  is  under 
lakes.  Total  population,  1911,  3,154,824;  1006, 
2,933,866  (2,523,049  rural,  and  410,807  urban). 
Of  the  population  in  1911,  3,096,263  were  Evan- 
gelical, 52,728  Orthodox  Greek,  etc.  Finnish 
was  the  mother  tongue  of  2,578,145,  Swedish  of 
338,961,  etc.  Helsingfors  had  153,642  inhabi- 
tants in  1911,  compared  with  130,844  in  1907; 
Abo,  50,994,  and  46,837;  Tammerfors,  45,791, 
and  43,696;  Viborg,  27,769,  and  33,175;  Uleli- 
borg,  20,896,  and  18,398.  There  were  18,735 
marriages  in  1911,  91,238  births,  and  51,648 
deaths.     Primary    education    is    free   and    com- 


pnlaory;   fiiere  is  a  university  at  Helsingfors. 

Production.  The  crown  forests  in  January, 
1913,  covered  12,616,000  hectares.  In  1911 
there  were  175  saw  mills,  giving  occupation  to 
24,743  workers;  aggregate  production,  3,740,000 
cubic  meters  of  timber.  Cost  of  maintenance  of 
crown  forests  for  the  year  1911,  2,850,059 
marks;  income,  13,239,900  marks.  The  yield  of 
agricultural  products  was  40,503  hectoliters  of 
wheat  in  1911;  3,317,600  of  rye  in  1911;  and 
4,357,100  in  1912;  barley  1,730,000,  and  2,382,- 
000;  oats,  6,683,500,  and  9,383,400;  potatoes, 
6,497,100,  and  8,277,100;  fiax  and  hemp,  11,589 
tons  in  1011.  Horses  in  the  country  numbered 
297,648  over  three  years  of  age  at  the  end  of 
1911,  and  cattle  1,187,974  over  two  years.  Pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  in  1911,  2358  metric  tons; 
pig  iron,  8788;  bar  iron,  33,542.  Employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  were  97,222  work  peo- 
ple; value  of  output,  616,122,300  marks,  ex- 
clusive of  flour. 

Commerce  and  Communication.  The  trade 
(external)  for  three  years  is  given  in  the  table 
below   in   Finnish   marks. 

1810  1911  i»ia 

ImporU     884,088,000     444,604,000     480,083,000 

Export*     200,142,000     818,650,000     870,040,000 

Some  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  for 
consumption  and  exports  of  domestic  produce  are 
seen  in  the  table  below  in  thousands  of  marks. 


ImpoTtt  1000  IK 

Cereals    87,800 

Uaehinery     28,200 

Iron   and  mfr* 26,400 

Coffee    24,400 

Minerali    20,000 

BngKT    18,900 

Hide*  and  ddni    ..18,800 
Cotton     18,100 


Bxportt  1000  m. 

Timber     166,200 

Paper  and  pnlp.   84.100 

Bnttar    84,900 

Hide*  and  leather  12.600 
Wooden  wares    ,     7.200 

Tieh    6.500 

Cotton    taztUei..     4,800 
Iron    1,500 


The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion in  the  1912  trade  were  Germany,  with  186,- 
800  thousand  marks  imports,  and  48,200  thou- 
sand marks  exports;  Hussia,  131,100,  and  98,- 
400;  Great  Britain,  68,300,  and  87,600;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  28,000  and  15,100;  Denmark,  25,- 
200,  and  11,700;  France,  7500,  and  28,200;  the 
Low  Countries,  15,700,  and  32,600. 

Vessels  entered  in  the  1912  trade,  10,020,  of 
2,929,703  tons;  cleared,  10,090,  of  2,927,371 
tons.  Merchant  marine  Jan.  I,  1913,  3425  ves- 
sels, of  392,408  tons.  Railways  in  operation 
January,  1913,  3763  kilometers. 

Finance.  Tlie  details  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  the  year  1912  are  shown  in  the  table 
below  in  thousands  of  marks: 


Beccnu*  lOOO  m. 

Onitomt    67,096 

Railway!    68.480 

Domains,  eto.   ....  16,280 

Excise      18,501 

Posts   7,891 

Lighthouses     1,860 

Land  tax    8,625 

Personal   tax    ....  2,809 

Interest 1,968 

Stamps    4,169 

Hospitals     982 

Industrial  tax    . . .  582 

Fees     452 

Canals 084 

Other  ordinary .  6,681 


Extraordinary  . . . 


1,028 


BxpindUurt 
Oommunieatioiu 
Instructions,    ete. 
Administration    . 

Military    

Debt     

Justice    

Forests,  ete 

Pensions,  etc.  . . 
Agricultnre  . . . . 
Commerce,  eto.. . 
Qoramment  . . . . 
Customs,  etc. . . . 
Printing,   ete.    . . 

Diet    

KuBsian  contribn- 

tion    

Other  ordinary . . 
Extraordinary    . . 


1000  m. 

48,535 

16,187 

14,803 

18,161 

8,474 

6,454 

5,619 

6,250 

7,460 

7,198 

8,025 

8,884 

772 

681 

480 

5,121 

20,854 


Total    172,844 


Total    166,263 
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The  debt  stood  Jan.  1,  1913,  at  174,640,334 
marks. 

Govern  UENT.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the 
grand  duke,  who  summons  and  may  dissolve  the 
diet.  This  body,  which  is  unicameral,  is  chosen 
by  direct  proportional  election,  the  suffrage  be- 
ing possessed  by  each  citizen  (with  the  usual 
exceptions)  who  has  reached  his  or  her  24th 
year.  Every  voting  citizen  is  eligible  to  the 
diet,  to  which  at  the  first  election,  in  1907,  22 
women  were  elected.  The  diet,  which  lasts  for 
three  years  unless  sooner  dissolved,  has  power 
to  enact  legislation  whidi  does  not  affect  the 
fundammtal  laws  or  the  organization  of  land 
and  sea  defense.  The  grand  duchy  is  included 
in  the  Petrograd  military  district.  The  execu- 
tive, at  the  head  of  which  are  the  governor-gen- 
eral and  the  Russian  secretary  of  state  for  Fin- 
land, is  responsible  hoth  to  the  grand  duke  and 
to  the  diet.  Until  the  present  r^ime  Finland 
enjoyed  the  autonomy  guaranteed  her  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  1.  Latterly  the  Russiflca- 
tion  system  has  been  applied  to  an  increasing 
number  of  departments;  by  the  end  of  1912  the 
constitution  was  virtually  annulled,  and  the  diet 
is  little  better  than  a  figurehead. 

HiSTOBT.  After  eight  months  of  solitary  con- 
finement in  St.  Petersburg  prisons,  the  16  Fin- 
nish judges  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive land,  but  not  to  hold  any  office  again  before 
1924.  The  16,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  l>een 
cast  into  prison  for  refusing  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  Equality  Law  passed  by  the 
Russian  government  in  1912,  but  never  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Finnish  Diet  as  provided  by  the 
Finnish  Constitution.  A  series  of  other  meas- 
ures had  been  imposed  upon  Finland  without 
the  consent  of  the  diet — measures  prescribing 
the  use  of  the  Russian  language  in  the  Finnish 
courts  and  public  offices,  giving  Russian  courts 
jurisdiction  over  political  offenses  committed  in 
Finland,   bringing   Finland   under   the   Russian 


tariff  system,  and  depriving  Finland  of  the  two 
Viborg  parishes  of  Nykyrka  and  Kivinebb.  All 
were  Incidental  to  the  policy  of  Russifying  Fin- 
land. But  the  Equality  Law  of  1912  was  espe- 
cially detested  because,  by  removing  certain 
qualifications  of  the  Finnish  law  for  office-hold- 
ers, it  enabled  Russians  to  hold  office  in  Fin- 
land, and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  Russian 
bureaucracy.  Every  Finnish  official  felt  that 
his  own  tenure  of  office,  as  well  as  the  liberty 
of  his  compatriots,  was  menaced.  Many  Fin- 
nish magistrates  were  punished  for  resisting. 
Finally  all  of  the  16  judges  of  the  Finnish  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Helsingfors  were  imprisoned. 
Their  release,  which  took  place  in  1914,  was  en- 
thusiastically celebrated  by  the  townspeople  of 
Helsingfors — so  enthusiastically,  indeed,  that 
the  Russian  mounted  police  had  to  flog  the  peo- 
ple with  whips  in  order  to  clear  the  streets. 
ITBE   SAKF   INSICATOB.     See   Chkuis- 

TBT,  iRDtrSTSIAI.. 

FISE  IlirSTTBAirCE.     See  Inbubanoe. 
FIBE   PBEVENrnON.     See  Font  PBono- 

TION. 

FIBE  FBOTECTION.  The  importance  of 
fire  protection  and  fire  prevention  in  the  United 
States  continued  to  attract  attention  during 
1914.  The  various  agencies  concerned  were  ac- 
tive in  the  campaigns  for  more  thorough  inspec- 
tion, and  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
proper  legislation.  The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  through  its  committee  on  statis- 
tics and  origin  of  fires,  on  May  28,  1914,  pub- 
lished its  annual  report,  which  gave  compara- 
tive fire  losses  for  the  United  S&tes  and  Can- 
ada as  well  as  for  the  leading  European  and 
Asiatic  cities.  The  disparity  in  total  and  per 
capita  losses  between  American  and  other  coun- 
tries was  strikingly  illustrated  by  these  figures 
which  are  summarized  in  the  accompanying 
tables. 


STATianOS  OF  fibes 


Arta 
8q.  m. 

New  York    810.20 

Cbleafo     196.6 

PhiladelpUs     129.5 

St.  Unua    61.87 

Boston     47.85 

OlereUnd    61.88 

Bshlmora     83.88 

PHtsbnrgli    40.67 

Detroit    41.5 

Buffalo    42 

Ban  I^sndico    . . .    88.87 

Cineiimsti     68.68 

Newark     28.5 

New  Orleani    ....196.25 

Waehlngton     70 

Ijoa    Angeles     ....  121 


Poputa- 

Ifo.of 

Hon 

Alanu 

5,476.996 

14,787 

2,450,000 

14,688 

1,650.000 

4,096 

776,000 

6,816 

786,899 

4,947 

660,000 

8,196 

600,000 

1,978 

566,000 

2,057 

650,000 

8,282 

440,000 

2,185 

480,000 

2,694 

400,811 

2.820 

890,000 

1,247 

850,000 

748 

850,848 

1,245 

866,000 

2,466 

IN  AMERICAN  OITIES, 
Oonfned 
toBvOd- 
ingor 
Place  of 
Origin 


1918 


Total  Ko. 

of  Firtf 
12,959 
8,675 
8,651 
4,705 
8,807 
2,638 
1,908 
1,949 
2,865 
2,185 
2,899 
2,243 
1,066 
727 
1.159 
2,196 


12,787 
8,288 
8,532 
4,638 
8,772 
2,545 
1,895 
1,939 

2',i7i 
2,282 

1,608 

680 

1,106 

2,109 


»7 
6 
2, 
1 

4. 


No.  of 
Firos 


Total 

per  1000 

Lomptr 

Lot 

Pop. 

Capita 

476,997 

2.87 

91.86 

518,287 

8.64 

2.26 

189,876 

2.21 

1.38 

843,489 

6.07 

a.38 

264,848 

6.18 

6.79 

848,032 

4.06 

1.30 

106,864 

8.18 

1.84 

732,000 

8.45 

1.28 

629,604 

5.21 

2.96 

048,753 

4.97 

2.87 

977,181 

5.68 

2.27 

088,181 

5.68 

2.71 

809,926 

2.78 

2.08 

518,242 

2.08 

1.47 

493.tfl7 

16.66 

1.41 

347,260 

6.01 

8.69 

United    States 
Argentina  . . . . 

Austria     

Belgian    

Canada     

Chile   

£ngiand     . . .  . 

France    

Germany     .  . .  . 

Hawaii    

Ireland     


OOUFABATIVB  FIBE  LOSSES 
S%mi*r  of  aaiu 
Seportint  Lo*t 
1911       lOia       lOia  1911 

.298  800         208     81,210,084 

1 


12 
8 

8 


800 

1 
4 
1 
5 


12 
6 
9 


4 
1 

e 
1 

14 
6 

8 

1 
3 


2,081,498 
'  126,666 

o.'sVs'.si? 

8,518,498 
2,806,854 

'  e9'4^373 


PopuUMon 
1919 
82,826,638 
1,428,042 
2,658,078 
166,445 
957,872 

7,164,849 
4,425,696 
2,659,576 


699,808 


1918 

83,281,804 

1,428,042 

2,784,986 

168,812 

612,458 

200,000 

7,396,664 

3.945,748 

2,559,608 

45,000 

701,400 


Per 


1911 
2.62 

08 

61 

68 
81 
21 

68 


OapUa  Lot 
1919        1918 


2.55 

8.58 

.80 

.69 

2.88 

.64 
.84 
.20 

.87 


2.26 

4.21 

.26 

1.86 

3.46 

.80 

.88 

.49 

.28 

.69 

.28 
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Italy   

Japan   

Norway     

Philippine  blandi. 

Rnasia    

Seottand   

Spain    

Sweden     

SwiUerland    

Tlie  Netlierlanda   . 


Number  of  CUHm 
S*pvrting  Lou 
l»ll       iai»      191S 
.     «  8  6 

8 

.    ..  1  1 

.    ..  ..  1 


1»11 
1,878,096 


8,488,291 
484,190 


PopuloMon 
1911 
282,082 


P«r  OapU»  Leu 


260,000 


8,48S,S88 
485,091 


851,600 
140,000 
417,698 


i»ia 

1,161,465 

2,481,628 

260,400 

284,409 

3,710,000 

1,616,905 

606,870 

888,000 

142,000 

801,846 


Itll 
.81 


1.17 
.66 


iPlt 

.90 

69 

84 
.49 

is 

.04 
12 


itia 

.25 
.69 
.82 

4.41 
.89 
.36 

2.30 
.74 
.15 
.11 


Population               ToM  Lou  Ptr  <kv<ta 

1911— Wbole   oountry    98,927,000  •817,004,575  S.81 

298    eitiet    81,210,084  t  81,790,877  2.63 

1912— Wliole   eonntiT    95,410,508  *206,488,900  2.18 

800    eitiet    82,826,688  t  82,297,886  2.65 

1918 — Wliole   eonntry    97,163,380  *208,768,650  2.10 

298    eitiea    88,281,804  f  74,876,008  2.25 

*  EBtimated. 

t  Actnal  fignres  reported. 

STATISnOS  07  7IBEB  IH  OBEAT  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD  ODT8IDE  07  THE  U.  8..  1918 


Pfae«  Area 

Sq.m. 

Argentina — 

1  Buenos  Airaa.  78.88 
Anetralia — 

1  Hdbonma    . .  .280 
Anatria — 

1  Qrax     8.86 

2  I^mberg     12.22 

8  Trieato     18.82 

4  Vienna     106.47 

Belginm— 

1  Bmnela    

2  Qhent     81.64 

Canada — 

1  Halifax    

2  Hamilton   ....     9.97 

8  London    0.9 

4  St.  John    2.6 

6  Bt.  John's  City         .4 

6  yanconver 16.89 

7  Winnipeg    ....   24.5 
Chile— 

1  Talparalto     

Denmark — 

1  Copenhagen  . .  27.18 
England — 

1  Bath     8.05 

2  Birkenhead    . .  6.16 

3  Birmingham    .  68.12 

4  Bolton    28.87 

5  Bradford 85.7 

6  Brighton 

7  Cardiff    9.96 

8  Lancaster     ...  10 

9  Leeds   41 

10  London    117 

11  Uiddlesbonmgh    0.75 

12  Sheffield     38 

13  Southampton  .     9.09 

14  Torquay 6.08 

15  York     6.76 

France — 

1  Bordeaux  ....   18.62 

2  Lrons     17.87 

8  Marseilles    . . .   38.7 

4  Nancy    

6  Paris    80.11 

6  Ronbaix 4.96 

Germany — 

1  Aachen     68.38 

2  Berlin    24.5 

8  Bremen    21.21 

4  Bmnawiek .7 

5  Dresden     27.9 

6  Flensburg    . . .    17.02 

7  Frankfurt  a.U    52.01 

8  Frankfurt 

9  Hamburg  ....  47.5 
10  Hannover  .  .  .  41.64 


Popula- 
tion 


1,428,042 


166,800 

206.113 

240,500 

2,182,528 

700,000 
168,812 

46,619 

100,808 

55,026 

50,000 

82,292 

160.000 

200,000 

200,000 

475,760 

69,178 
187,000 
840,202 
188,879 
290,288 
131,287 
182,259, 

41,414 
452,948 
4,519,754 
121,806 
471,662 
128,948 

89,100 

82,282 

261,788 
628.796 
560,500 

2,846,086 
122,728 

169,887 
2,098,417 

266,600 
149,000 
561,697 
66,202 
445,000 


Ifo.  of  Total  No. 
A-larmo  ofFiru 


Oonfintd 
toBMA- 

inffor 
Plaeoof 

Origin 


Total 
Lou 


No.  of 
Pirupor 
1000  Pop. 


678    96,010,970      .46 

690,000   2,068   1,119   1,018      1.62 


131  63  60 

498  482  482 

479  894  894 

1,708  1,495  1,495 


87,110 
149,790 
149,476 
808,200 


1,030,088 
872,274 


411 
214 

174 
497 
198 
288 
80 
553 
488 


656 

-  64 

111 

1,070 

77 

181 

184 

184 

16 

319 

5,820 

68 

420 

78 

14 

46 

864 
248 
507 

4,686 
78 

259 
2,546 
678 
115 
564 
72 
296 

8,208 
850 


884 
186 

174 
186 
166 
816 
80 
241 
347 

15 

626 

46 
106 
828 

72 
155 

74 
177 

16 

306 

8,877 

51 
874 

71 

14 

44 

183 
225 
501 

8,766 
76 

224 

1,905 

502 

91 
420 

57 
241 

1,740 
282 


129 


180 
163 
215 
65 
281 


626 

46 

105 

810 

72 

164 

177 

16 

SOS 

'so 

874 
69 
14 


122 
220 
491 


72 

228 

4'9'8' 
91 

420 
57 

241 

1782 
282 


339,880 

100.918 
113,116 
112,988 
275,000 

627[799 
276,814 

60,000  > 


9,155 

76,280 

277,370 

88,110 

10,885 

82,800 

4,605 

182,790 

1.695.400 

17,410 

128,425 

18,000 

1.195 

5,960 
261,840 
197,648 
186.748 


1,074,594 
205,000 


.40 
3.10 
1.64 

.70 

.52 
.81 

8.78 
1.8S 
8.02 
4.30 
2.48 
1.51 
1.28 

.08 

1.82 

.87 
.77 
.08 
.39 
.58 
.56 
.97 
.89 
.87 
.75 
.42 
.79 
.67 
.36 

.58 
.50 
.48 
.91 

i!82 
.61 


55.164    1.40 

91 

125,250    1.88 

61 

76 

11,680     .87 
40,531     .54 

ss2i688       iieo 

85,772  .76 


Lou  per 
Capita 


84.21 


.60 
.78 
.62 
.14 


1.86 

2.17 
1.11 
2.05 
5.50 

8!92 
1.88 

.80 


.18 
.66 
.88 
.81 

".08 
.18 
.11 
.29 
.87 
.14 
.27 
.11 
.08 

.07 
.96 
.88 
.84 

'.'88 
1.67 

.85 
'!47 


.18 
.09 


.83 
.10 


Loetper 
Fire 


•  10,400 


1,405 
847 
879 
208 


1,087 

580 

008 

680 

1,279 


2.605 
1,121 


4.000 


199 
719 
837 
529 

'm 

185 
282 
435 
502 
841 
843 
183 
85 

185 

1,900 

878 

855 

"285 
3.733 

246 

"349 


208 
168 


191 
127 
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Pioe* 


A.r— 


POi 


'oovla- 
Hon 


N:of 
Alarms 


11  KaiwrUuton    .   86 

12  PowB     18.1 

18  StnttfUt 2S.ia 

Hawaii — 

1  Honolulu  ....  7.5 
Huncary — 

1  Badapeat 

Ireland — 

1  Betfait 25.8 

2  DobUn 12.4 

Italy— 

1  BnaeU    34 

2  Florence     

3  Maasina 

4  UUan 

5  Bavenna    

Japan — 

1  Hakodate 18 

2  Nagoya     

3  Taklo    80 

Norway — 

1  ChrUtiania  . .  6.8 
Philippine  lalanda — 

1  HaniU 14.9 

Bnaaia — 

1  Hoeeow    85.8 

2  St.  PeteTSbnr(.128 
Scotland — 

1  Aberdeen 10.6 

2  Edinburgh     . .    18 

8  Olaagow 20.27 

Spain— 

1  Madrid    

Sweden — 

1  Stockholm  . . .  48.87 
Switzerland — 

1  Baael    14.82 

The  Netherlands — 

1  Anuterdam     . .    18 

2  The  Hague  . .  16.1  - 


64,868 
166,000 
808,140 

46,000 

985,660 

890,000 
811,400 

84,898 
282,860 
127,689 
646,688 

70,840 

100,778 

847,484 

2,088,821 

250,400 

884,409 

1,800,000 
1,910,000 

168,891 

821,014 
1,082,000 

605,870 

888,000 

142,000 

594,000 
801,846 


86 
240 
178 

86 

881 

138 
245 

184 
227 
129 
988 
81 

80 

96 

468 

870 

16» 

1,208 
1,899 

151 

622 

1,209 

770 

679 

78 

1,976 
946 


Ofn/lntd 
TttalNo.    toBulU- 
of  fir—       inp  or 
Plate  of 
Oriain 
84 


86 
198 
148 

76 

660 

111 
146 

U8 

207 

108 

761 

80 

80 

96 

468 

818 

161 

1,155 
1,540 

119 

886 
789 

784 

668 

78 

1,262 
881 


198 
148 


146 


108 

7S1 
80 

12 
78 


812 

148 

1092 


118 
888 


611 

667 

78 

1,250 
881 


TaCoi 
Lou 


86,301 
26,885 


81,127 


95,825 
100,860 

10,904 
110,746 

19,222 
127,686 

19,000 

864,095 
849,187 
751,000 

79,251 

1,084,240 

1,640,884 
1,669,878 

84,190 
146,706 
870,000 

1,894,000 

282,614 

21,494 


84.227 


No.  of 
Tirooptr 
1000  Pop. 

.66 

1.17 

.48 

1.69 

.76 

.28 
.47 

1.40 

.89 

.81 
1.16 

.42 

.19 
.28 
.28 

1.25 

.69 

.64 
.81 

.78 

1.20 

.77 

1.21 

1.74 

.66 

8.11 
1.10 


Oai 


1.66 
.16 


.69 


.24 

.82 

.18 
.48 
.16 
.20 
.27 

8.61 

1.01 

.87 

.88 

4.41 

.91 
.87 

.31 

.46 
.86 

3.80 

.74 

.15 

".ii 


II  ptr 
tpU* 


nrt 


3,867 
186 


404 


859 
687 

93 
686 
187 
170 
688 

17,706 
8,688 
1,605 

358 

6,434 

1,421 
1,084 

387 

877 
460 

1,899 

438 

376 
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Amekican  Fibb  Losses  in  1914.  The  losses 
by  Are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during 
IB14,  as  recorded  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin,  of  New  York  City, 
aggregated  $235,591,360,  or  nearly  $11,000,000 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  was  the 
heaviest  loss  to  property  by  fire  in  North  Amer- 
ica with  three  exceptions,  namely:  1908,  the 
year  of  the  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  three  other  con- 
flagrations; 1906,  the  year  of  the  San  Francisco 
conflagration,  and  19(K4,  the  year  of  the  Balti- 
more conflagration.  The  fire  losses  of  1914  were 
increased  by  the  Salem,  Mass.,  conflagration, 
costing  $13,000,000,  but  averaged  moderate  un- 
til the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
general  burning  ratio  increased  extraordinarily. 

The  only  big  conflagration  during  1914  was 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  but  there  were  no  less  than 
46  fires  each  causing  an  estimated  property 
damage  of  $600,000  or  over.  These  fires,  with 
losses,  were  as  follows: 

Montreal,  Qne.,  wholeaale  hardware  store,  .f  600,000 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  dried  fruit  warehonae   .  .  600,000 

Uanehester,   N.  H.,  bniiness  block    600,000 

Clinton,    Tcz.,    cotton   coinpreas   and  yards.  1,000,000 

Chicago,   111.,    grain   elevator    900,000 

St.  Louia,   Ho.,   rubber  works   and  otiier. .  600,000 

Big  Island,   Va.,   paper  mill    600,000 

Waco,  Tex»  cotton  warehouse    500,000 

Portland,   Ore.,  dock,  steamship  and  ware- 

„,l>|?n?«    1,000,000 

wellealey,    Mass.,    college   buildings    900,000 

Tancouver,    B.    0.,    wholesale   grocery   and 

_  other     600,000 

DnrhaiD,  M.  0.,  several  business  bouses  . .  875,000 


St.   Augustine,  Fla.,   hotels  and  other 650,000 

Decatur,    111.,    department   store     760,000 

St.  Andrew,  N.  B.,  hotel  and  stores 500,000 

Aberdeen,   Out.,   paper  mill    500,000 

Paaadena,   Cal.,   hotel  and  other    500,000 

Waahington,  D.  0.,  high  school  laboratory. .  500,000 

Curtis  Bay,  Md.,  ferUliser  plant 660,000 

Houghton,  Mich.,  foundry   600,000 

Louisville,  Ky.,  tobacco  warehouse    600,000 

Galveston,  Tex.,  cotton  eompreas  and  cotton  900,000 

Cleveland,  O.,  lumber  yard  and  other   ....  1,850,000 

Dover,  K.  J.,  stove  works 600,000 

Salem,  Uaas.,  conflagration 18,000,000 

Three  Kiven,  Que.,  pulp  mill  and  other   . .  500,000 

Chicago,  111.,  cooperage  and  other   500,000 

Newton,  Kan.,   auditorium  and  other    500,000 

Carlton,   Ore.,   lumber   plant    500,000 

Aurora,   HI.,   chemical  plant    500,000 

Tacoma,    Wash.,    meat    packing    plant    and 

other     1,000,000 

Newark,  N.  J.,  chemical  plant   500,000 

Psterson,  N.  J.,  pipe  worka    600,000 

Carson,  La.,  lumber  plant 500,000 

Bingling,    Okla.,    oil   field   property    500,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  hardware  store  and  other.  500,000 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  saw  mill  and  lumber   . .  500,000 

Portland,  Ore.,  steamer  and  cargo 700,000 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  hotel  and  stores   600,000 

Jeannette,   Pa.,  glass  factory  warebouae   . .  1,000,000 

Fsrmville,    N.   C,    cotton   warehouse,   etc...  600,000 

OalTeston,   Tex.,   grain   elevator    1,000,000 

Ardaley,   N.  Y.,   business  section    600,000 

West  Orange,  N.  J.,  electrical  and  film  man- 
ufacturing plant    1,250,000 

Port  Oriffin,   Pa.,  coal  breaker    500,000 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  several  busineas  blocks  ....  800,000 

During  the  38  years  ended  1914,  the  property 

destroyed  by  fire  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada reached  the  total  value  of  $6,866,981,026, 
equal  to  an  average  annual  loss  of  $164,394,237. 
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The  accompanying  table,  giving  the  loBsea  by 
years  during  this  period,  indicates  the  steady 
enlar^ng  tendency  of  the  country's  fire  waste, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  induce  better 
building  construction  and  more  real  endeavor 
for  fire  prevention: 


FIRE 

LOSSES    DDBINS 

TUIU'l'S-XISHT    TSAB3 

AOOREOATE 

95,866,961,026 

1914 

9235,591,850 

1695.. 

...9139,886,700 

1913 

284,728,850 

1894.. 

.  . .    198,346,400 

1912 

225,820,900 

1899.. 

...   166,446,875 

1911 

284,887.260 

1892.. 

...    161,516,000 

1910 

284,470,650 

1891.. 

...    143,764.000 

1909 

208,649,200 

1890.. 

...    108,993,700 

1908 

288,562,250 

1889.. 

...   123,046,800 

1907 

215,671,250 

1888.. 

...    110,885,600 

1906 

469,710,000 

1887.. 

...    120,288,000 

1905 

176,198,800 

1886.. 

...    104,924,700 

1904 

252,654,060 

1886.. 

...   102,818,700 

1908 

156,195,700 

1884.. 

...    110,008,600 

1902 

149,260,850 

1888.. 

...    110,149,000 

1901 

104,847,450 

1682.. 

. . .      84,606,000 

1900 

108,862,250 

1881.. 

. . .      81,280,000 

1899 

136,778,200 

1880.. 

. . .      74,648,400 

1898 

119,650,500 

1879.. 

. . .      77,708,700 

1897 

110,319,650 

1878.. 

. . .      84,816,900 

1890 

115,655,500 

1877.. 

. . .      68,266,800 

ToUl   for    88   THsn    .  .  .  . 

.  .95,866,981,036 

Pebsorai.  liiABiUTT  FOB  FiBES.  A  somewhat 
novel  case  in  American  practice  was  that  be- 
fore the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  year  1914,  involving  the  personal  liabil- 
ity of  the  owner  of  premises,  for  fire  which  had 
occurred  after  the  fire  department  had  ordered 
the  installation  of  sprinklers  or  ether  require- 
ments, which  orders  the  owner  bad  neglected. 
The  fire  commissioner  brought  suit  to  recover 
the  cost  of  putting  out  a  disastrous  fire,  and 
was  able  to  recover  damages,  being  sustained 
in  bis  position  by  a  higher  court.  This  follows 
somewhat  European  practice,  and  was  consid- 
ered an  important  development  of  the  year  and 
one  likely  to  strengthen  the  fire  department  in 
its  work  of  fire  prevention,  through  compulsory 
installation  of  suitable  appliances,  such  as 
sprinklers,  etc.  Somewhat  similar  action  was 
being  taken  in  Massachusetts  and  further  de- 
velopments along  this  line  were  promised. 

High  Pbessurb  Fire  Ststeu  for  Boston. 
While  Boston,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  the  United  States  to  lay  a  separate  pipe-line 
solely  for  fire  protection  purposes,  it  had  not 
pursued  this  plan  as  actively  as  other  cities. 
The  original  fire  main  referreid  to  was  but  one 
mile  of  pipe,  which  was  supplied  with  salt 
water  from  the  harbor,  pumped  by  fire  boats. 
A  large  fire  on  Aug.  9,  1910,  required  the  use  of 
41  fire  engines,  while  at  the  same  time  16  fire 
engines  were  engaged  at  a  second-alarm  fire, 
and  15  engines  from  adjoining  cities  rendered 
aid  to  the  firemen.  This  emphasized  the  need 
of  additional  protection  and  it  was  determined 
in  the  following  year  that  a  high  pressure  fire 
service  branch  of  the  water  service  should  be 
organized,  with  the  result  that  after  plans  had 
been  prepared  the  laying  of  pipes  was  l>egim 
August,  1914.  The  area  to  be  protected  by  this 
system  contains  about  550  acres,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  335  acres,  termed  by  the  under- 
writers the  congested  value  district,  and  the 
adjacent  territory,  through  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  lay  pipe  to  serve  the  high  value  area. 
The  plan  devised  gives  a  Bvatem  with  a  capacity 
of  20,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  on  any 
single  blo<£,  and  10,000  gallons  of  water  per 
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minute  in  any  single  building.  The  pumping 
stations  will  be  operated  by  motor-driven  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  with  electrical  energy  supplied 
over  duplicate  service  lines  from  the  power 
plant  of  the  Edison  Electrical  Illuminating 
Company,  and  were  to  be  located  near  Fort 
Point  Channel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Ter- 
minal Station.  New  mains  will  be  run  to  the 
station  to  supply  water  needed  in  the  high  pres- 
sure service.  Each  pump  will  be  capable  of 
delivering  3000  gallons  per  minute  at  a  pres- 
sure of  300  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  du- 
plex distribution  system  composed  of  two  in- 
dependent sets  of  mains  on  alternate  streets  was 
designed,  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  lower 
section  of  the  New  York  high  pressure  service. 
This  was  to  require  about  13  miles  of  pipe  from 
12  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  cast  iron  pipe 
is  used  with  a  special  bell  and  spigot  joint, 
made  with  an  alloy  of  96  per  cent  lead  and 
2  per  cent  antimony  and  2  per  cent  tin.  All 
pipes  after  laying  were  to  be  tested  at  400 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  leakage  must 
not  exceed  one-half  gallon  per  linear  foot  of 
pipe  joint  for  24  hours.  The  mains  were  to  be 
equipped  with  gate  valves  so  that  a  break  in  a 
pipe  would  not  put  out  of  service  more  than 
three  hydrants,  each  valve  being  placed  at  a 
manhole  large  enough  to  permit  access  for  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  About  450  hydrants  spe- 
cially designed  by  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  Boston  were  to  be  placed  within  the 
area  protected  with  one  hydrant  to  each  40,000 
square  feet  of  area,  so  that  through  hose  lines 
of  moderate  length,  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
city  could  be  concentrated.  This  new  system 
is  an  important  development  in  the  fire  protec- 
tion of  Boston,  and  one  that  will  diminish  ma- 
terially conflagration  hazards. 

Salev  Conflaobation.  The  most  notable 
conflagration  of  the  year  occurred  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  June  25  and  26,  1014,  in  the  course  of 
which  1600  buildings  were  destroyed  in  13 
hours,  and  253  acres  laid  in  ruins.  The  direct 
loss  amounted  to  over  $14,000,000,  and  of  this 
$11,700,000  represented  insurance.  The  fire 
started  in  the  Korn  Factory  and  rapidly  spread 
throughout  the  city,  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  being  such  that  all  conditions  were 
favorable  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fire  al- 
though the  wind  was  light.  The  fire  depart- 
ments from  the  adjoining  cities  were  called 
upon,  and  the  water  supplies  of  Peabody,  Dan- 
vers,  and  Beverley  were  connected  with  the 
Salem  system,  but  the  lack  of  strength  of  the 
mains  prevented  the  full  utilization  of  the  ad- 
ditional water  supplies,  while  the  bursting  of 
pipes  restricted  the  full  use  of  the  water. 
Furthermore,  the  companies  from  the  adjoining 
cities  were  unable  to  couple  their  hose  lines  to 
the  hydrants  because  of  non-standard,  non-uni- 
form, hose  couplings,  and  hydrant  connections. 
In  this  conflagration  the  motor  apparatus 
demonstrated  not  only  its  increased  mobility  but 
the  increased  convenience  and  advantage  of  be- 
ing able  to  carry  and  use  liquid  fuel  instead  of 
requiring  wood  fences  and  box  boards  as  was 
the  case  with  the  steam  fire  engines.  A  large 
number  of  people  were  rendered  homeless 
through  this  conflagration,  and  the  militia  was 
summoned  to  preserve  order  and  to  supervise 
the  assigning  of  shelter  and  the  distribution  of 
relief. 

Edison  Fibs.    One  of  the  notable  fires  of  the 
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year  was  that  -which  took  place  at  the  plant  of 
Thomas  A.  EdiBon,  Inc.,  at  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
the  evening  of  Dec.  9,  1914.  The  great  amount 
of  damage  in  this  fire  aroused  interest  which 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  concrete 
buildings,  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  plant, 
were  considered  flre-proof,  yet  while  the  walls 
remained  standing,  there  was  considerable  dam- 
a^  done  to  the  buildings  as  well  as  the  con- 
tents. The  fire  demonstrated  once  more,  that 
a  fire-proof  building  will  act  as  a  stove,  if  filled 
with  inflammable  contents,  and  that  local  fire 
protection  and  fire  resisting  walls  are  as  essen- 
tial as  in  buildings  more  combustible,  while 
wooden  window  saMies  and  plain  glass  should 
be  eliminated  entirely. 

The  fire  totally  destroyed  one  frame  and  six 
brick  buildings,  but  seven  concrete  buildings  re- 
mained standing,  while  the  storage  battery  plant 
across  the  street  was  not  damaged.  The  rea- 
sons given  for  the  extent  of  the  disaster  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  the  fire  were  the 
highly  inflammable  character  of  the  contents  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  water 
supply.  The  use  of  wooden  sash  and  plain  glass 
at  the  window  openings,  the  lack  of  fire  walls, 
and  the  lack  of  automatic  sprinklers,  were 
other  contributing  causes. 

In  connection  with  this  fire  the  preliminary 
report  of  Ira  H.  Woolson,  Engineer  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  to  that  body 
made  shortly  after  the  fire,  was  of  special  in- 
terest. Professor  Woolson  refers  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  concrete  structures  were  seri- 
ously damaged,  there  was  no  reason  why  con- 
fidence should  be  lost  in  buildings  of  this  type. 
The  Edison  buildings  he  stated  were  in  many 
respects  not  well  constructed,  and  while  the  con- 
crete on  the  whole  was  of  fair  quality,  con- 
siderable variations  existed  in  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  aggregate  used,  and  this  ir- 
regularity in  composition  may  have  contributed 
to  the  failure  of  the  concrete.  He  criticised  the 
arrangement  and  the  placing  of  the  reinforce- 
ment, and  at  the  preliminary  examination  it 
could  not  be  determined  whether  it  was  due 
to  faulty  design  or  careless  workmanship,  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  properly  tied  rods  had  not 
been  employed,  and  as  there  were  no  single  ties 
to  be  noted  around  the  vertical  rods.  The  lap- 
pings of  the  rods  were  carelessly  tied  down,  the 
reinforcement  in  the  beams  improperly  spaced, 
very  few  stirrups  were  used,  and  other  defects 
were  noted,  which  would  not  be  permitted  in 
modem  first  class  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion. These  defects,  coupled  with  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  structures  due  to  the  quick  hot 
fire,  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  failures 
in  the  concrete.  Professor  Woolson  noted  that 
a  square  type  of  column  was  not  suited  to  with- 
stand fire,  and  that  if  well  fastened,  round, 
hooped,  columns  had  been  used,  the  results 
would  have  been  different  to  the  columns. 

Panaha-Pacifio  Exhibition.  A  central  fire 
and  police  system  was  installed  during  the  year 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,  consisting  of  102  fire  alarm 
boxes,  installed  throughout  the  grounds  and 
buildings.  These  boxes  were  absolutely  non- 
interfering  and  successive,  and  so  constructed 
that  nine  boxes  could  be  pulled  simultaneously 
and  all  of  them  would  register  in  succession 
their  respective  signals.  The  system  embraced 
a  central,   and  full  automatic  equipment  con- 


sisting of  a  12-circuit  switchboard,  and  an  8-cir- 
cuit  automatic  repeater,  with  4  local  engine 
house  circuits,  a  signal  wheel  transmitter,  used 
for  transmitting  special  alarms,  a  punching  reg- 
ister, take-up  reels,  and  an  automatic  time 
stamp  for  recording  the  exact  time  when  an 
alarm  comes  in,  the  stamp  being  controlled  by 
a  self-winding  clock.  In  addition  to  the  fire 
alarm  boxes,  there  were  102  seven-call  company 
police  telephone  and  signal  boxes,  which  were 
mounted  on  ornamental  iron  pedestals,  sur- 
mounted by  a  red  globe  on  which  was  etched 
"Fire  Alarm"  in  white  letters.  By  means  of  a 
signal  wheel  transmitter  operated  by  an  electric 
motor  in  the  central  office,  code  signals  could 
be  conveyed  from  these  alarm  boxes  at  night  to 
notify  the  guards  that  their  services  were  re- 
quired. 

Fibe-Pboof  Ice-Hooses.  While  the  natural 
ice  industry  has  made  little  progress  in  com- 
parison with  the  artificial,  yet  fire-proof  ice- 
nouses  were  beginning  to  take  the  place  of 
wooden  structures  among  the  larger  and  more 
progressive  companies.  The  Mountain  Ice  Com- 
pany at  Lake  Hopatcong  during  the  year  built 
a  tile  and  steel  building,  which  not  only  was 
flre-proof,  but  provided  increased  advantage  in 
the  way  of  insulation.  It  enabled  90,000  tons 
of  ice  to  be  stored  in  a  building  350  feet  wide 
by  326  feet  long,  in  10  separate  storage  rooms, 
and  was  provided  with  modern  conveying  and 
transportation  machinery,  so  that  the  ice  could 
be  handled  economically  and  with  great  facil- 
ity. The  exterior  walls  were  double  with  an  in- 
terior space  of  about  16  inches  filled  with  saw- 
dust up  to  the  loft  floor. 

Preventing  Villaqe  Fibeb.  During  the  year 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  pub- 
lished an  ordinance  intended  for  the  use  of  small 
towns  and  villages,  providing  for  fire  limits  and 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  buildings. 
This  suggested  legislation  represented  the  best 
practice  in  building  construction,  with  special 
reference  to  the  neras  and  proper  protection  of 
small  towns,  and  was  designed  to  prevent  haz- 
ardous practices  and  serve  as  a  reasonable  regu- 
lation of  ordinary  building  construction  in 
places  where  there  was  no  abnormal  congestion 
of  values.  The  suggested  ordinance  deals  with 
the  limits  of  height  of  buildings  within  the 
stated  fire  lines,  limit  of  fioor  area,  the  con- 
struction of  stair  and  elevator  shafts,  and 
means  of  exit,  and  the  construction  of  smoke- 
proof  towers  or  stairways,  and  in  fact  sum- 
marizes the  best  building  practice  that  is  suit- 
able for  smaller  cities  where  the  more  elaborate 
regulation  and  inspection  is  hardly  possible. 

Railwat  FniE  Protectidn.  The  Railway 
Fire  Protection  Association,  which  was  formed 
in  1913,  held  its  second  annual  convention  at 
Washington  on  October  6  and  7.  The  object  of 
this  society  is  to  devise  practical,  economic,  and 
efl'ective  ways  and  means  for  the  protection  of, 
and  the  prevention  of  fire  loss  to  railway  prop- 
erty, and  to  develop  standard  practices  and  au- 
thoritative measures  that  will  commend  them- 
selves to  operating  ofiicials.  During  the  year 
the  Committee  on  Fire  Hazards  published  six 
bulletins  which  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the 
Construction  of  Buildings,  Care  of  Property, 
Lighting,  Heating,  and  Power,  the  Hazard  of 
Locomotive  Sparks,  Recommendations  in  Con- 
nection with  Chimn«7  Flues  and  Furnaces,  Im- 
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g roved  Conetruction  of  Boiler  Houaes,  Boiler 
ettings,  and  Boiler  Stacks,  the  Storage  of  Rail- 
way Fuaee  and  Torpedoes,  and  the  Storage  and 
Handling  of  Oil  Supplies.  The  association  also 
has  a  committee  on  statistics  and  forms,  several 
of  which  were  recommended  for  adoption.  This 
committee  reported  that  in  an  investigation  cov- 
ering five  years  and  a  mileage  varying  from 
27,396  in  1909  to  39,576  in  1913,  there  have 
been  10,160  fires,  the  total  loss  in  which,  in- 
cluding railroad  property  and  lading  liability, 
being  15,840,644,  an  average  of  $574.88  per  fire. 
The  necessity  of  forming  fire  fighting  brigades 
and  regular  controls  by  railroad  employees  was 
emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
flre-fighting  organization,  while  a  report  on  lire- 
fighting  apparatus  treated  the  r^ular  ap- 
paratus used  or  needed  at  regular  freight  and 
passenger  stations,  as  well  as  at  coaling  sta- 
tions, and  on  engines  and  cars.  This  report 
summarized  the  flre-fighting  practices  generally 
followed  on  most  roads  and  made  recommenda' 
tions  for  various  improvements. 

FISH  AlTD  FISHESIES.  The  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  appeared  in 
December,  1913,  and  was  the  last  report  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  preparing  this  article.  The 
report  was,  as  usual,  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  should  be  con- 
sulted for  detailed  information.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1913,  there  were  distributed  of  fish, 
422,276,973  eggs,  3,421,591,295  fry,  and  19,726,- 
114  finger  lings,  yearlings,  and  adults,  lliese 
were  sent  to  25  of  the  United  States,  to  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  Germany,  India,  and  Japan. 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  breeding  lobsters 
along  the  southern  New  England  coast,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  at  hatching  them  at  Woods 
Hole.  Farther  north,  however,  conditions  were 
more  favorable,  and  this  work  was  continued 
at  Gloucester.  Maine  fishermen  reported  an  in- 
crease of  lobsters  along  that  coast.  The  Com- 
missioner emphatically  urged  the  extension  of 
fish  cultural  work,  especially  in  the  oyster  in- 
dustry, pointing  out  the  fact  that  while  oysters 
have  very  great  economic  value,  less  is  spent 
on  their  propagation  than  on  the  black  bass, 
which  are  used  chiefly  for  sport. 

The  condition  of  the  shad  fisheries  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  was  reported  as  unsatisfactory,  not 
enough  fish  to  keep  the  number  constant  being 
allowed  to  pass  the  seines  each  year.  Similar 
injudicious  fishing  has  ruined  the  sturgeon  in- 
dustry, the  only  apparent  remedy  being  to  pro- 
hibit fishing  for  at  least  10  years.  The  Ru- 
manian government  has  ofi'ered  to  send  fish  for 
restocking  from  the  Danube  River  and  Caspian 
Sea,  and  this  offer  may  be  accepted.  Because 
of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  regulatory 
laws,  the  Florida  sponge  fisheries  have  prac- 
tically been  worked  out,  and  are  now  of  rela- 
tively  little  importance. 

The  fish  landed  at  Boston  and  Gloucester  in 
American  vessels,  amounted  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913,  to  182,704,059  pounds,  with  a  total  valua- 
tion of  $4,779,259.  From  March,  1912,  to  April, 
1913,  30,373,396  pounds  of  salmon,  having  a 
value  of  $2,207,109  were  landed  at  Seattle, 
Washington. 

The  report  on  the  oyster  fisheries  covered  the 
^ear  1910  for  the  New  England  and  South  At- 
lantic States;  the  year  1911  for  the  middle 
Atlantic  (except  Maryland  and  Virginia) ;  and 


the  year  1012  for  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  totel  was  32,988,815  buah- 
els,  having  a  value  of  $15,377,983.  For  data 
concerning  other  fisheries  of  less  value,  and  for 
details  of  the  different  fisheries,  the  original  re- 
port should  be  consulted. 

In  1908  the  total  value  of  United  States  fish- 
ery products  (excluding  Alaska)  was  $54,030,- 
630.  In  1914  the  value  of  Alaskan  fishery  prod- 
ucts exported  amounted  to  $19,027,970.  There 
were  in  1913,  21,721  persons  employed,  and  444 
ships,  aggregating  93,800  tons. 

In  England,  early  in  the  year,  was  started  a 
campaign  of  education  among  the  fishermen, 
covering  not  only  instruction  in  the  more  prac- 
tical side  of  the  fishing,  but  also  in  the  the- 
oretical aspects  of  fish  culture.  The  value  of 
the  1913  fisheries  in  England  and  Wales  as  re- 
ported in  June,  1914,  was  £10,337,000.  After 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  however,  all  fish 
cultural  work  in  England  was  partially  or  ai- 
tirely  discontinued,  and  the  North  Sea  fishery 
industry  has  practically  been  destroyed.  For 
the  same  reason  the  work  of  the  "C<niseil  Per- 
manent International  pour  I'Exploration  de  la 
Mer"  has  been  discontinued.  In  one  of  the  last 
reports  of  this  Conseil,  Hjort  recorded  some  ob- 
servations which  seemied  to  him  to  be  of  very 
great  practical  importance.  It  is  already  well 
known  that  the  age  of  a  fish  can  be  told  by 
counting  the  rings  on  its  scales.  Using  this 
method  of  determining  the  age  of  herrings, 
Hjort  found  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
various  sizes  of  herrings  taken  up  to  as  late  as 
1914  were  of  the  1904  hatching.  From  this  he 
concludes  that  the  renewal  of  the  fish  papula- 
tion is  not  kept  up  by  an  annual  increase  but 
that  periodically  there  is  a  year  of  unusual  in- 
crease, followed  by  a  number  of  years  when  the 
number  is  less.  Thus  it  may  be  possible  to  pre- 
dict at  any  time,  the  probable  course  of  the 
fisheries  for  a  number  of  years  in  advance. 

From  New  South  Wales  it  was  reported  that 
the  California  Rainbow  Trout  had  been  acclima- 
tized there,  and  that  young  had  been  reared. 

FISHEB,  John  Abbuthnot,  Fibbt  Babon. 
See  Wak  of  the  Nations. 

FISHESIES.  See  section  so  entitled  under 
various  countries  and  States  of  the  United 
States. 

FISKE,  WnxiAH  F.  An  American  entomol- 
ogist, died  in  1914.  He  was  bom  at  Webster, 
N.  H.,  March  20,  1876,  and  was  educated  at  the 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanical Arte.  He  was  successively  assistant 
entomologist  at  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station  (1897-1901) ;  assistant  entomologist  for 
the  State  of  Georgia  (1901-03);  assistant  in 
forest  investigations  (1903-06);  in  charge  of 
the  Gypsy  Moth  Laboratory,  Melrose  Highlands, 
Mass.,  in  May,  1906;  and  afterwards  in  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  American  Society  of 
Economic  Entomology,  Boston  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  various  other  entomological 
and  natural  history  societies. 

FISK  UNIVEBSITT.  An  institution  of 
higher  education  for  the  colored  race,  at  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn.,  founded  in  1866.  The  enrollment  in 
all  departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn 
of  1914  was  477.  Of  these,  156  were  in  the  col- 
lege department,  155  in  the  preparatory  school. 
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and  123  in  the  training  echool.  During  the  year 
Dean  C.  W.  Morrow  was  appointed  acting  presi- 
dent. The  productive  funds  amounted  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1913-14  to  $130,745,  and  the 
income  from  endowment  to  about  $5000.  The 
library  contains   11,000  volumes. 

FLAX.  The  world's  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  flaxseed  is  about  100,000,000  bushels, 
and  of  flax  fibre  over  1,000,000,000  pounds. 
However,  as  high  as  130,000,000  bushels  of  lin- 
seed, and  over  2,000,000,000  pounds  of  fibre  have 
been  produced.  Altiiough  estimates  of  the  pro- 
ducti<»i  in  1014  were  lacking,  as  the  result 
largely  of  the  disturbed  political  conditions  in 
Europe,  the  figures  at  hand  indicated  a  smaller 
crop  than  in  1913.  The  production  of  flaxseed 
in  British  India  in  1914  was  estimated  at  16,- 
300,000  bushels,  in  Rumania  at  150,000  buslieh, 
and  in  Italy  at  315,000  bushels.  Based  on  the 
crop  of  1913,  the  production  of  British  India 
was  71  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  94  per 
cent,  of  Canada  43  per  cent,  of  Italy  78  per  cent, 
and  of  Rumania  only  29  per  cent.  For  Russia, 
which  ranks  with  the  United  States,  Argentina, 
and  British  India  as  the  principal  linseed  pro- 
ducing countries,  data  were  not  available.  Ar- 
gentina produced  in  the  crop  season  of  1913-14, 
as  estimated  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture, 38,974,000  budiels  on  2,614,000  acres. 
The  Canadian  crop  of  1914  was  much  injured  by 
drouth  in  Saskatdiewan,  the  principal  producing 
province,  and  was  reported  as  only  7,535,000 
bushels,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  about 
7  bushels.  Estimates  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  placed  the  flaxseed  crop  of 
the  United  States  in  1914  at  16,559,000  bushels, 
the  acreage  at  1,886,000  acres,  and  the  average 
yield  per  acre  at  8.3  bushels.  The  total  value 
of  the  crop  based  on  a  bushel  value  of  $1.26,  the 
price  received  by  farmers  on  December  1,  was 
given  as  $19,540,000.  As  compared  with  1913 
this  is  a  reduction  of  406,000  acres  in  area,  of 
2,294,000  bushels  in  yield,  and  of  $1,869,000  in 
farm  value. 

IXEAS.  See  Inbkots  ahd  tide  Pbopaoation 
or  Disease. 

FLOOD  PSEVENTIOir.  The  recent  preva- 
lence of  serious  and  disastrous  floods  such  as 
those  in  1913,  and  in  earlier  years,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  Europe  and  Asia,  at- 
tracted increased  attention  to  methods  for  the 
prevention  or  minimization  of  their  effects.  In 
the  year  1914  important  investigations  were  in 
progress,  and  remedial  measures  undertaken,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  briefly  summarized 
below. 

During  the  year  a  report  of  the  special  board 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Congress. 
This  board,  appointed  April  12,  1913,  consisted 
of  Lieut.  Cols.  F.  R.  Shunk  and  Henry  Jervey, 
Majs.  Charles  S.  Bromwell,  John  C.  Cakes, 
Frederick  W.  Alstaetter  and  Louis  H.  Rand, 
and  the  report,  abstracted  in  the  Engineering 
Record,  for  May  2,  1914,  is  an  important  and 
valuable  document.  It  pointed  out  that  in  flood 
prevention  reservoirs,  both  impeding  and  stor- 
age, as  well  as  unobstructed  channels  were  all 
proper  methods  of  river  regulation,  but  that  the 
application  of  any  or  all  of  these  methods  must 
depend  on  local  conditions  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  problems.  One  of  the  general  causes  of 
floods,  such  as  those  that  occurred  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  in  1913,  was  the  obstructions  in  the  river 


channels,  and  a  large  amount  of  damage  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  buildings  were  knowingly  erected 
and  inhabited  in  territory  subjected  to  inunda- 
tion by  high  water.  The  conclusions  of  the 
board  were  that  f orestation  and  special  methods 
of  plowing  were  not  usually  productive  of  prac- 
tical results,  to  an  extent  that  would  make  it 
profitable  to  consider  their  employment.  Reser- 
voirs could  be  used  where  good  sites  were  ob- 
tainable at  reasonable  cost,  and  prompt  and  cer- 
tain relief  would  be  afforded  by  moving  struc- 
tures and  bulky  material  out  of  the  flood  area, 
while  by  removing  river  obstructions  flood 
heights  and  velocities  could  be  reduced  greatly. 
This  last  method  should  be  adopted  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  and  new  obstructions  should  be  pre- 
vented. Further  auxiliary  channels  failing, 
parallel  channels  and  cut-offs  could  be  used  in 
certain  cases,  as  well  as  properly  designed 
levees.  No  one  method  of  flood  control  could  be 
recommended  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and 
each  locality  must  be  considered  separately  to 
determine  the  best  plan. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  and  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  that  the  only  practicable 
method  of  flood  protection  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  by  the  construction  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  well-designed  levees,  supple- 
mented by  bank  production.  This  question  was 
actively  discussed  during  the  year  and  many 
varying  opinions  were  held.  In  Sacramento 
Valley,  California,  the  project  for  flood  protec- 
tion involved  an  extensive  use  of  auxiliary  chan- 
nels, while  at  Galveston,  Texas,  the  flood  pro- 
tection had  been  secured  by  raising  the  grade  of 
the  city.  The  Army  Board  of  Engineers  empha- 
sized Uie  fact  that  when  a  definite  project  had 
been  prepared  it  could  be  undertaken  without 
new  and  expensive  organization,  and  that  when 
an  appropriation  was  required,  conditions  were 
such  that  it  could  be  presented  to  Congress  for 
its  consideration  in  an  intelligent,  concise,  and 
concrete  manner.  This,  of  course,  brings  up  the 
question  of  the  necessity  and  distribution  of 
such  public  works,  and  the  fact  that  such  neces- 
sary improvements  might  fall  in  the  same  class 
as  the  River  and  Harbor  work,  for  which  for 
many  years  appropriations  have  been  made  by 
the  government,  but  which  confessedly  have  not 
been  so  distributed  that  the  projects  could  be 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  harmony  and  econ- 
omy, as  would  appear  with  engineering  work 
organized  on  a  different  basis  and  not  dependent 
on  the  votes  of  the  National  Legislature. 

In  the  above  connection  an  important  paper 
on  "Methods  of  Flood  Prevention"  was  presented 
April  21  before  the  Engineers'  and  Architects' 
Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Maj.  John  C.  Oakes, 
C.  £.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  is  abstracted  in  the  Engi- 
neering News  for  May  7,  1914.  Major  Oakes 
discussed  the  work  of  the  National  government 
and  especially  of  the  Army  Board  of  Flood  Pre- 
vention, which,  after  the  great  floods  of  1913, 
had  been  actively  investigating  the  problem  in 
the  Ohio  River  basin  and  elsewhere.  He  dis- 
cussed the  proposals  of  the  Pittsburgh  Flood 
Commission  and  of  other  agencies,  and  states 
that  before  any  plan  should  be  adopted  involv- 
ing as  it  would  immense  expense,  the  whole 
situation  thoroughly  should  be  canvassed.  In 
discussing  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  which 
many  authorities  advocated,  he  referred  to  the 
small  value  of  undeveloped  water  power  and  the 
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conflict  between  the  use  of  reservoirs  for  flood 
storage,  and  for  power  developmoit  and  main- 
tenance of  low  water  flow. 

In  distinction   to  the   work  of  the   National 

fovemment  local  schemes  were  also  discussed, 
hortly  after  the  Ohio  River  valley  flood  of 
March,  1913,  the  Dayton  Flood  Prevention  Com- 
mittee called  in  consulting  engineers  to  devise 
some  plan  whereby  protection  from  further  ca- 
tastrophes might  be  insured.  The  Morgan  Engi- 
neering Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  cooper- 
ation with  D.  W.  Mead,  J.  W.  Alvord,  and  S.  M. 
Woodward,  consulting  engineers,  after  careful 
study  determined  that  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  was  a  reservoir  or  detention  basin  sys- 
tem, and  this  decision  was  approved  by  a  spe- 
cial board  of  consulting  engineers,  composed  of 
retired  United  States  Army  Engineers,  and  other 
well-lmown  authorities  in  hydrographic  and 
river  engineering.  This  board  decided  that 
floods  as  great  as  that  of  1013  were  liable  to 
occur  at  any  time,  and  that  prevention  meas- 
ures should  be  undertaken  to  control  floods  even 
20  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  1913;  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  river  channel  of  the  Miami 
Valley  alone  was  impracticable  as  a  permanent 
flood  protection ;  and  that  a  detention  basin  sup- 
plemented by  limited  channel  improvements 
offered  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  flooded 
area  of  the  Miami  Valley,  above  the  White  Riva, 
should  be  considered  as  a  unit  in  working  out 
any  such  plan,  and  the  works  should  be  con- 
structed so  massive  and  substantial  as  to  justify 
confldence  in  their  integrity,  and  satisfy  every 
reasonable  question  of  suitability.  This  inter- 
esting report  was  summarized  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Record  for  Aug.  8,  1914,  and  deals  with  the 
various  remedial  measures  that  have  been  pro- 
posed as  well  as  the  plans  suggested.  The  de- 
tention basins  proposed  would  be  constructed 
through  the  use  of  river  dams  with  spillways  of 
ample  proportions,  excavated  in  and  founded 
upon  solid  rock,  while  there  should  be  ample 
outlet  conduits  or  tunnels  to  pass  the  ordinary 
flow,  without  any  accumulation  behind  the  dams. 
The  cost  of  the  completed  scheme  of  flood  pro- 
tection by  channel  deepening  and  widening  alone 
for  the  entire  river  would  probably  amount  to 
about  $100,000,000,  but  by  the  system  of  deten- 
tion basins,  with  limited  channel  improvements, 
the  cost  would  probably  be  placed  between  $18,- 
000,000  and  $20,000,000,  with  a  comparatively 
light  cost  of  maintenance.  As  it  is,  there  would 
be  involved  in  the  channel  enlargement  and  im- 
provement not  only  the  excavation,  but  the  mov- 
ing of  existing  buildings,  the  readjustment  and 
rebuilding  of  sewerage  systems  and  pipes, 
changing  the  grades  of  the  streets  or  repairing 
the  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  railway  and  highway  bridges. 

An  interesting  paper  dealing  with  flood  pre- 
vention was  presented  during  the  year  by  Sir 
William  Willcox,  the  eminent  English  engineer 
who  constructed  the  Assuan  Dam  and  other 
Egyptian  engineering  projects,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  work  on  the  Euphrates.  The  title  of  the 
paper  was  "How  the  Ancients  Would  Have  Con- 
trolled the  MiBsissippi  and  Its  Tributaries."  He 
treats  in  a  dispassionate  way  the  conditions  ex- 
isting on  the  Mississippi  River,  as  described  by 
reports  and  observations;  and  then  from  his  ob- 
servations in  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere  dis- 
cusses the  method  that  would  have  been  em- 
ployed by  early  workers.     He  believes  they  would 


have  protected  the  salient  bends,  and  there 
would  nave  been  precautions  to  avoid  the  break- 
ing away  of  the  levees;  that  cut-offs  would  have 
been  allowed  by  ancient  engineers,  and  they 
would  have  prevented  the  river  cutting  away 
inside  the  channels.  The  English  engineer  also 
believed  that  reservoirs  on  the  Mississippi  River 
were  needed,  and  that  various  basins  should  be 
used,  and  that  the  upper  quarter  of  the  St. 
Francis  basin  should  be  protected  with  leveea, 
permitting  three-fourths  of  this  basin  to  be  put 
under  water,  so  that  it  would  protect  the  Missis- 
sippi River  until  the  river  had  widened  its  chan- 
nel. In  the  meantime  transverse  dikes  could 
be  built  from  the  river  to  the  hills,  just  as  was 
done  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  so  that  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi  would  flow  over 
this  basin,  improving  the  land  and  making  it 
richer  in  the  future.  Sir  William  Willcox's 
paper  dealt  not  only  with  the  flood  situation  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  up  the  Ohio  valley 
as  far  as  Pittsburgh,  and  it  aroused  consider- 
able discussion,  not  all  of  the  ideas  of  the  Euro- 
pean engineer  being  approved  by  American  work- 
ers in  this  field. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  City 
of  Paris  voted  $7,000,000  for  its  share  in  the 
work  of  flood  prevention,  recommended  by  a  spe- 
cial commission  appointed  by  the  State  after  the 
1910  inundation.  The  exact  nature  of  the  im- 
provements to  be  undertaken  had  been  a  matter 
of  controvert  between  various  engineering  au- 
thorities, and  also  between  the  state  and  the 
municipality  and  the  Seine  Department,  as  there 
was  a  considerable  divergence  of  views,  and  the 
work  was  of  enormous  scope.  An  agreement  was 
flnally  reached  between  the  city  and  the  minister 
of  public  works  in  December,  1913,  for  a  plan 
which  involved  the  enlargement  of  the  Seine  arm 
and  the  deepening  of  the  river  at  Suresne,  as  a 
beginning  of  operations  for  which  the  munici- 
pality formerly  engaged  to  furnish  $7,000,000, 
one-half  of  the  amount  needed,  the  other  half 
to  be  supplied  by  the  State.  There  was  being 
considered  in  the  National  Assembly  a  diversion 
canal  for  the  Marne  River,  while  the  munici- 
pality decided  to  carry  out  an  extensive  pro- 
gramme for  increasing  the  height  of  the  Seine 
embankments  above  the  1910  freshet  level  at  a 
cost  of  $4,400,000,  and  to  erect  temporary  bar- 
rages at  other  points,  where  the  immediate  need 
of  such  protection  existed.  Previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  some  of  the  plans  for  this 
work  were  being  drawn  and  in  some  cases  work 
had  actually  been  started.  In  this  connection 
also  various  urgent  work  on  pavements,  water- 
piping,  and  sewers  was  undertaken,  and  that 
this  was  quite  necessary  was  demonstrated  by 
the  flood  of  June  15,  1914,  which  undermined  a 
portion  of  the  city,  especially  the  streets  involved 
in  the  underground  working  and  excavations 
for  the  new  subways.  Much  damage  was  done 
by  extensive  cavings  in  of  the  streets,  and  it  was 
realized  that  the  sewer  system  was  inadequate  to 
take  care  of  the  flood  resulting  from  such  a  vio- 
lent storm  as  occurred  on  June  15.  These  and 
other  improvements  were  being  undertaken  in 
connection  with  new  subway  construction,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Police  Department  organ- 
ized a  system  of  mobilization,  so  as  to  bring 
help  to  all  threatening  points  along  the  river  at 
the  time  of  the  first  alarm.  Considerable  work 
of  investigation  was  also  done  with  a  system  of 
absorption  wells,  for  draining  the  output  of  the 
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riTer,  and  some  engineers  reported  that  it  would 
be  adTantageouB  to  use  the  soil  as  a  reservoir 
for  surplus  water. 

During  the  year  an  interesting  report  on 
flood  prevention  in  China  was  made  by  a  board 
of  American  engineers  composed  of  William  L. 
Sibert,  Daniel  W.  Mead,  and  Arthur  P.  Davis, 
appointed  by  the  American  National  Red  Cross, 
in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  with  the  Re- 
public of  China.  From  time  to  time  the  Huai 
River,  the  Yellow  River,  and  other  streams  in 
China  have  overflowed  or  changed  their  direc- 
tion and  the  resulting  floods  have  caused  wide- 
spread destruction  ot  life  and  property,  this 
having  been  a  serious  problem  for  China  for 
more  than  ten  centuries.  The  board  recom- 
mended a  project  for  the  Huai  River  conservancy 
district,  whicji  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
$30,000,000,  and  which  would  require  six  years 
to  complete.  This  conservancy  district  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  separated  by  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  Yellow  River.  The  river's  drainage 
basin  lies  in  the  southern  half  of  the  great  plain 
of  Eastern  China,  which  occupies  a  semicircular 
area  600  miles  in  radius.  The  Yellow  River  is 
engaged  in  developing  a  normal  delta  plain, 
while  the  Chinese  are  attempting  to  confine  this 
stream  within  limited  bounds,  so  that  they  may 
cultivate  as  much  as  possible  of  Eastern  China 
and  support  thereby  a  comparatively  dense  pop- 
ulation. Thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  by 
drowning,  and  all  attempts  to  mitigate  the  de- 
struction have  been  priurtically  without  avail. 
The  board  of  engineers  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  not  feasible  to  attempt  to  divide  the 
waters  of  the  Huai  River,  but  that  they  should 
go  into  the  Yangtze  near  Chinkiang,  and  that 
such  waters  should  be  diverted  into  Paoying  and 
Kaoyu  Lakes,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  recla- 
mation of  Himgtse  Lake  with  a  channel  con- 
structed across  it  with  high  dikes,  through  which 
can  be  passed  to  Paoying  Lake  the  waters  of 
Huai  and  the  drainage  waters  from  a  large  part 
of  the  territory  annually  flooded,  bounded  by 
Hungtse  Lake,  the  old  Yellow  River  bed,  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  and  the  Huai  River 
below  Pengpu.  This  would  involve  considerable 
dike  construction  with  regulating  works,  and  an 
extensive  system  of  canals  and  mterals  whereby 
a  large  section  of  the  country  would  be  irrigated. 
As  considerable  land  would  be  reclaimed  or  bene- 
fited, the  value  aggregating  an  amount  of  some 
$48,000,000,  and  the  grand  canal  and  other  ca- 
nals would  return  increased  revenues,  while 
there  would  be  additional  taxes  on  the  land,  it 
was  believed  that  the  project  was  feasible  com- 
mercially. 

TLOKIDA.  Potci^tion.  The  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  on  July  1,  1014,  was  848,- 
III.    The  population  in  1910  was  762,619. 

AoBicDLTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 
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400,000 
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..1914 

18,000 

1918 

12,000 

11,300,000  $8,960,000 

10,126,000  8,802,000 

900,000  680,000 

900,000  680,000 

10,000  7,000 

10,000  6,000 

1,040,000  1,175,000 

913,000  1,087,000 


Hs7    1914 

1918 

Tobacco  . . . 1914 
1918 

Ciottoa    1914 


1918        188,000 
a  Tons.     6   Pounds,     e  Balas. 


TLOBIDA 

Aer*Q4H        Proi.  bn.  TohM 

48,000     a        65,000  1,118,000 

47,000  63,000  1,147,000 

4,800     h  4,800.000  1,290,000 

4,000         4,000,000  1,340,000 

195,000  e  76,000  4,401,000 

69,000  4,792,000 


MiNKBAi.  FBODUcrrioN.  The  only  importance 
of  Florida  as  a  mineral-producing  State  lies  in 
its  large  deposits  of  phosphate  rock.  In  the 
quanti^  and  value  of  phosphate  rock  produced, 
it  ranks  first  among  all  the  States,  and  that 
item  represents  90  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
State's  total  mineral  output.  The  value  of  the 
production  approximates  $10,000,000  annually. 
In  1913  the  output  amounted  to  2,546,276  long 
tons,  valued  at  $9,563,084,  compared  with  2,400,- 
899  long  tons,  valued  at  $9,461,297,  in  I9I2. 
Land  pebble  constitutes  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  phosphate  rock 
produced,  but  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
value.  Hard  rock  is  generally  of  higher  grade 
than  pebble,  and  brings  about  twice  as  much  per 
ton  to  the  producers.  The  total  production  of 
hard  rock  in  1913  was  489,794  long  tons,  valued 
at  $2,987,274.  The  production  of  pebble  was 
2,056,482  long  tons,  valued  at  $6,575,810.  Flor- 
ida contributes  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  phosphate  rock  production  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  the  first  State  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fuller's  earth.  It  leads  also  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ball  clay,  a  highly  plastic  clay  used 
in  giving  plasticity  to  the  body  of  better  grades 
of  pottery.  The  manufactured  clay  products, 
consisting  chiefly  of  common  brick,  were  valued 
at  $253,344  in  1913,  compared  with  $272,766  in 
1912.  Other  mineral  substances  of  commercial 
importance  are  limestone,  mineral  waters,  sand 
and  gravel,  and  building  stone.  The  total  value 
of  the  mineral  products  in  1913  was  $10,608,016, 
as  compared  with  $10,272,594  in   1912. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
showed  a  balance  on  Jan.  1,  1914,  of  $1,483,699. 
The  receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,- 
429,784,  and  the  disbursements  to  $3,390,685, 
leaving  a  balance  on  Dec.  31,  1914,  of  $1,522,769. 
The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted 
to  $601,567.  It  consisted  solely  of  refunded 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
all  of  which  are  held  by  the  educational  funds 
of  the  State. 

Transportation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1913, 
amounted  to  5660,  an  increase  of  28  miles  over 
1912.  Of  this,  3656  miles  was  main  line,  835 
miles  yard  track  and  sidings,  and  893  miles 
branches  and  spurs.  The  roads  having  the  long- 
est mileage  of  main  line  were  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  947;  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  878;  the 
Florida  East  Coast,  522;  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  216;  and  the  Georgia  Southern  and 
Florida,  152. 

Eduoation.  The  total  school  population  on 
July  1,  1912,  the  latest  date  for  which  authori- 
tative statistics  are  available,  was  264,710.  The 
total  enrollment  on  July  1,  1914,  was  177,154. 
The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  date 
was  126,565.  The  teachers  numbered  4882,  of 
whom  3808  were  females,  and  1074  males.  The 
white  teachers  numbered  3823,  and  the  negro 
teachers  1059.  The  average  salary  of  male 
teachers  was  $58.56  per  month;  of  female  teach- 
ers $39.70,  and  of  all  teachers  $49.13.    The  Legis- 
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Uiture  of  1913  passed  a  measure  making  an  an- 
nual appropriation  for  two  rural  school  inspec- 
tors. There  was  also  a  law  passed  granting 
Stat6  certificates  to  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  and  the  State  College  for  Women 
from  the  collegiate  and  normal  departments; 
also  to  graduates  of  the  independent  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  State  upon  certain  conditions. 
A  compulsory  education  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature,  but  failed  of  passage.  A  simi- 
lar bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  session  of  1915. 

CHABiTlEa  AND  CoBHECTiONS.  The  State  in- 
stitutions include  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  In- 
stitute, the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home,  the 
State  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  the  State  Prisons, 
and  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  The 
latter  is  composed  of  two  schools,  one  for  white, 
and  the  other  for  colored  boys.  In  this  institu- 
tion the  average  number  of  inmates  is  from  175 
to  200. 

Pounofl  Airo  GovratSMTNT.  There  was  little 
of  political  importance  in  the  State  during  the 
year.  The  L^slature  did  not  meet,  and  there 
was  no  election  for  Grovernor  or  important  State 
officers.  In  the  Democratic  primaries  held  on 
June  8,  Sea.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  was  renomi- 
nated, and  on  November  3  he  was  reelected  prac- 
tically without  opposition. 

In  the  same  election  S.  M.  Sparkman  of  the 
first  district,  Frank  Clark  of  the  second,  and 
Emmitt  Wilson  of  the  third,  were  reelected  to 
Congress,  and  W.  J.  Sears  of  Eissimmee  was 
elected  as  Congressman  from  the  fourth  district 
over  Claude  L'Engle,  who  had  held  the  position 
for  one  term. 

State  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  W.  A. 
McRea,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  W.  H. 
Ellis  and  T.  M.  Shackleford  as  justices  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court;  N.  A.  Blitch  and  R.  Hud- 
son Burr  as  railroad  commissioners. 

State  Govebjtment.  Governor,  Park  M. 
Trammell;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  C.  Crawford; 
Treasurer,  J.  C.  Luning;  Comptroller,  W.  V 
Knott;  Attorney-General,  Thomas  F.  West; 
Auditor,  Ernest  Amos;  Adjutant-General,  J.  C. 
R.  Foster;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
W.  N.  Sheats;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  W. 

A.  McRea — all  Democrats. 

JuDiciABT.    Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  J. 

B.  Whitfield;  Justices,  W.  A.  Hocker,  R.  F. 
Taylor,  T.  M.  Shackleford,  and  R.  S.  Cockrell; 
Clerk,  Milton  H.  Mabry — all  Democrats. 

I^ATE  Leqislature,  1916.  Both  Houses  Dem- 
ocratic. 

The  State  representatives  in  Congress  will  be 
found  in  the  article  United  States,  section 
Congress. 

VIiOBISA,  Unitebsitt  of.  A  State  institu- 
tion for  higher  learning  at  Gainesville,  Fla., 
founded  in  1905.  The  students  enrolled  in  all 
departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  were  as  follows:  Graduate  School,  11; 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  68;  College  of 
Agriculture,  73;  College  of  Engineering,  51; 
College  of  Law,  77;  Teachers  College  and  Nor- 
mal School,  94.  The  faculty  numbered  51.  Dur- 
ing the  year  C.  J.  McCoy  was  appointed  instruc- 
tor in  gymnastics  to  succeed  O.  E.  Pyle.  N. 
L.  T.  Nelson,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  instructor  in 
civil  engineering  to  succeed  Ira  D.  Odle.  F.  M. 
Rast  was  appointed  instructor  in  soils  and  fertil- 
izers to  succeed  J.  F.  Duggar,  Jr.  The  univer- 
sity received  $1850  from  the  general  education 
board.    The  productive  funds  amount  to  about 


983,028.  The  university  is  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State,  and  is  supported 
chiefly  by  appropriation  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature. The  library  contains  about  15,000  vol- 
umes.    The  presidrait  is  A.  A.  Murphree,  LL.D. 

XXOTTU.    See  Food  and  Ndtiution. 

FLY,  House    See  ENxoifOLoaT. 

FOOD  AND  NUTBITION.  Food  Inbfm;- 
TiON.  Only  436  cases  were  reported  for  prose- 
cution under  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
This  reduction  of  over  50  per  cent  from  the  pre- 
vious year  was  ascribed  in  part  to  a  better  un-. 
derstanding  of  the  law  and  the  abandonment  of 
many  forms  of  adulteration  and  misbranding. 
There  were  89  convictions  under  the  meat  inspec- 
tion act,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  14,000  im- 
ported foods  examined  were  denied  entry. 

Decisions  adverse  to  the  government  were  r«i- 
dered  in  the  long-contested  "bleached  flour"  and 
"Coca  Cola"  cases.  In  the  former,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  food  is  not  adulterated  under 
the  law,  even  though  it  contains  "a  small  addi- 
tion of  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients,  .  .  . 
if  it  cannot  by  any  possibility,  when  the  facts 
are  reasonably  considered,  injure  the  health  of 
any  consumer." 

Regulations  as  to  the  labeling  of  package 
goods  were  promulgated,  tiUcing  effect  Septem- 
ber 3.  The  use  on  labels  of  such  legends  as 
"Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act" 
was  prohibited  after  Nov.  1,  1916,  on  the  ground 
that  this  practice  had  misled  the  public  into  a 
belief  that  the  guarantee  was  by  the  government. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  added 
to  the  States  requiring  labeling  as  to  the  net 
weight  of  packages.  Alassachusetts  also  enacted 
a  new  sausage  law,  and  Rhode  Island  provided 
for  meat  and  butter  inspection.  New  Jersey 
licensed  its  egg-breaking  establishments,  and 
Maryland  began  sanitary  inspections  of  can- 
neries, bakeries,  creameries,  hotels,  restaurants, 
slaughterhouses,  and  other  food-producing  enter- 
prises. Rhode  Island  prohibited  misleading 
claims  for  the  curative  properties  of  drugs,  and 
the  Philippines  also  required  patent-medicine 
labels  to  show  formulas.  Canada  forbade  the 
terms  "maple"  and  "honey"  in  mixtures,  pro- 
hibited all  trade  in  adulterated  dairy  products, 
butter  substitutes,  and  renovated  butter,  and 
licensed  cold  storage  warehouses  holding  foods 
over  21  days,  limiting  the  storage  period,  and 
requiring  labeling  to  3iow  the  dates  in  storage. 

Cost  of  Food.  A  general  increase  in  food 
prices  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War.  Bradatreefa  recorded  for  August  15  the 
highest  commodity  index  in  its  history,  but  de- 
creases followed,  and  on  December  1  the  index 
showed  a  drop  of  I  per  cent  from  the  year 
1913.  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  flour,  live  cattle  and 
sheep,  milk,  beef,  sugar,  molasses,  beans,  and 
peas  were  still  higher  than  in  1913,  but  corn, 
pork,  eggs,  lard,  coffee,  rice,  potatoes,  and  cran- 
berries were  considerably  lower.  The  sharp  ad- 
vance on  some  commodities  in  August  led  to 
much  popular  protest,  and  indictments  were  ob- 
tained in  Washington  and  other  cities  against 
jobbers  and  others  for  alleged  conspiracy. 

The  conviction  became  stronger  that  one  rem- 
edy for  high  prices  in  general,  lay  in  correcting 
faulty  methods  of  distribution.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment obtained  some  promising  results  in  develop- 
ing the  parcel  post  for  direct  shipments  from 
producer  to  consumer,  and  some  of  the  express 
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companies  uodertook  additional  service  in  tliis 
direction.  Efforts  to  organize  cooperative  sell- 
ing and  purchasing  associations  made  consider- 
able progress,  but  perhaps  the  principal  discov- 
ery of  the  year  was  the  largeness  and  complexity 
of  the  subject.  See  Aokicto.tvbe,  Conservation 
of  Food  Supply. 

Ndtbition  Stdddes.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  worked  on  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  farm  products,  as  by  the  drying  of 
cull  potatoes,  producing  citric  acid  and  lemon 
oil  from  citrus  fruits,  and  making  from  sweet 
cider  a  table  sirup,  and  a  concentrated  cider 
which  ferments  very  slowly  at  refrigerator  tem- 
peratures and  can  be  easily  transported  and  di- 
luted as  desired.  Work  was  also  continued  to 
promote  the  wider  use  of  corn  meal,  Kafir  corn, 
honey,  and  various  animal  and  vegetable  fats, 
and  in  studies  of  candy-making,  the  manufacture 
of  jams,  jellies,  etc.,  and  the  development  of  im- 
proved methods  of  handling  fish,  shell-fish,  poul- 
try, and  ^gB. 

The  high  nutritive  value  of  cottonseed  meal  as 
human  food  was  again  demonstrated  by  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station.  Its  limited  employ- 
ment in  cakes  and  bread,  using  in  the  usual  reci- 
pes one  part  to  four  of  corn  meal  or  wheat  flour 
was  suggested  as  a  meat  substitute.  Elsewhere, 
the  value  of  the  grain  sorghums  was  shown. 

Commercial  condensed  soups,  even  though 
labeled  "beef"  and  "chicken,"  too  frequently  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  water,  barley,  rice,  or  other 
vegetable  material.  Powdered  and  cube  sugars 
were  generally  free  from  adulteration,  but  sold 
at  a  price  far  above  their  increased  cost  of  man- 
ufacture. 

Studies  of  coffee  making  favored  the  filtration 
method,  care  being  taken  to  use  the  freshly  pow- 
dered berry  and  water  at  the  full  boiling  tem- 
perature. Treating  the  coffee  bean  with  finely 
powdered  clay  to  remove  oils  was  suggested  as 
improving  the  quality  and  decreasing  digestive 
disturbances.  Straining  was  preferred  for  clari- 
fying to  adding  eggs.  Coffee  drinking  after 
meals  was  found  to  be  justified  in  many  cases  by 
reason  of  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  vital 
processes. 

The  United  States  Referee  Board  reported  that 
alum  baking  powders  were  not  found  to  be  in- 
jurious to  health  in  small  quantities.  They 
were  not  believed  to  be  more  harmful  than  other 
baking  powders,  but  inasmuch  as  all  introduce 
into  the  alimentary  tract  a  saline  cathartic, 
moderation  in  the  use  of  foods  leavened  with 
baking  powder  is  suggested. 

Mainly  for  sanitary  reasons,  the  establish- 
ment  of  mimicipal  abattoirs  was  advocated  by 
the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station.  Large  num- 
bers of  bacteria  were  found  in  commercial. Ham- 
burger steak,  and  the  North  Dakota  Station 
showed  the  need  of  great  care  in  sterilizing  bot- 
tles used  for  carbonated  beverages.  On  the 
other  hand,  flours  properly  stored  were  found  to 
deteriorate  very  slightly  on  storage  for  several 
months,  and  strictly  fresh  fish,  promptly  frozen 
and  properly  handled,  kept  for  two  years  with- 
out important  chemical  changes  or  depreciation 
in  nutritive  value.  The  wrapping  of  bread  upon 
cooling  to  room  temperature  was  found  to  keep 
down  its  bacterial  content,  as  well  as  to  preserve 
its  freshness  for  days. 

Studies  of  the  various  proteins  by  Osborne 
et  al.,  again  showed  wide  differences  as  to  their 
utilization   by   the  body   for   growth,  and  indi- 


cated that  their  value  for  this  purpose  depends 
quite  largely  on  their  content  of  lysin;  such  sub- 
stances as  lactalbumin,  casein,  and  egg  vitellin 
being  relatively  well  supplied,  while  tliere  is 
none  in  the  zein  of  maize.  Others  attributed  the 
superiority  of  breast  feeding  to  the  absence  of 
foreign  proteins,  but  it  was  also  found  that  when 
milk  of  another  species  was  used  the  raw  milk 
gave  no  better  and  sometimes  inferior  gains 
than  pasteurized  milk.  Considerable  differences 
were  also  found  in  the  nutritive  value  of  differ- 
ent fats,  and  Osborne  et  al.,  suggested  that  the 
high  nutritive  potency  long  popularly  ascribed 
to  butter,  egg-yolk,  and  cc^-liver  oil  may  have 
a  basis  in  their  distinctive  fatty  acids. 

The  vexed  questions  of  whole  vs.  white  flour, 
and  polished  vs.  unpolished  rice  were  again  un- 
der discussion.  Loew  suggested  the  use  of  cal- 
cium chloride  in  bread  making  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  of  lime.  Hill  claimed  that  the  mill- 
ing processes  are  injurious  ^  removing  "vita- 
mins," to  the  lack  of  which  Funk  ascribed  such 
diseases  as  pellagra  and  beri-beri.  There  was 
also  evidence,  however,  tliat  the  cause  of  these 
diseases  was  by  no  means  fully  understood,  and 
it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  deficiency  of 
either  vitamins  or  ash  will  seldom  be  serious  if 
the  ordinary  mixed  diet  is  followed. 

Additional  dietary  studies  with  Japanese 
monks  indicated  that  their  absolute  vegetarian 
diet,  supplying  an  average  of  69  ems.  of  protein 
and  2502  calories  of  energy  per  day,  sufficed  to 
maintain  health,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
whole  body  and  especially  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus was  accustomed  to  such  a  diet.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eskimos  sometimes  consumed  as 
high  as  4  pounds  of  seal  meat,  supplying  610 
gms.  of  protein  and  218  gms.  of  fat  per  day,  and 
were  likewise  in  good  health.  That  muscular 
activity  exercises  a  great  influence  on  body  re- 
quirements was  shown  in  tests  where  the  energy 
expenditures  for  work  ranged  from  4  calories 
per  hour  with  a  woman  sewing  by  hand  to  406 
calories  .with  a  wood  sawyer.  An  increase  of 
carbon  dioxide  was  also  found  in  a  subject  mem- 
orizing meaningless  syllables,  which  was  attribu- 
ted partly  to  the  incidental  muscular  movements 
but  mainly  to  psycho-physiological  processes. 

Bibliography.  Some  of  the  more  important 
books  of  1914  were  as  follows:  E.  H.  S.  Bailey, 
The  Source,  ChenUitry,  and  Use  of  Food  Prod- 
ucts (Philadelphia);  H.  W.  Wiley,  1001  Tests 
of  Foods,  Beverages,  and  Toilet  Accessories  (New 
York)  ;  Janet  McK,  Hill,  The  American  Cook 
Book  ( Boston )  ;  Mildred  Maddocks,  The  Pure 
Food  Cook  Book  (New  York)  ;  Marion  H.  Neil, 
Canning,  Preserving,  and  Pickling  (Philadel- 
phia) ;  G.  Lusk,  The  Fundamental  Basis  of  Nu- 
trition  (New  Haven  and  London)  ;  Lichtenfelt, 
Die  Oeschichte  der  Emahrung  (Berlin)  ;  and  M. 
Rubner,  Wandlungen  in  der  Volksernahrung 
(Leipzig).  See  also  Aoricultube;  Cabneoie 
Institution. 

FOOT-Ain)-MOUTH  BISSASE.  See  Stock 
Raising,  and  Vetebinaey  Medicinr 

FOOTBALL.  Harvard  for  the  third  year  in 
succession  won  the  Eastern  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball championship.  As  in  1913,  the  Crimson 
also  went  through  the  season  without  defeat. 
The  wonderful  showing  of  Harvard  was  made 
despite  the  absence  of  Charles  E.  Brickley,  the 
captain  and  star  drop  kicker  who  scored  all  the 
points  in  the  important  games  of  1913.  Brick- 
ley  underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis  just 
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before  the  season  opened,  and  did  not  get  into 
the  game  until  the  last  few  moments  of  the  con- 
test with  Yale.  Eddie  Mahan  and  "Tack"  Hard- 
wirk,  however,  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  by 
their  brilliant  playing  offset  Brickley's  loss. 

Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  Brown,  put  up 
the  best  battles  against  Harvard,  the  former 
being  beaten  by  only  one  point,  and  the  latter 
gaining  a  scoreless  tie.  Penn  State,  too,  tied 
the  Cambridge  eleven.  The  Crimson,  however, 
did  not  have  its  full  strength  in  the  field  in  these 
games.  The  contests  with  Princeton  and  Yale 
resulted  in  easy  victories.  That  between  the 
Crimson  and  the  Blue,  held  in  the  new  Yale 
Bowl,  was  witnessed  by  70,000  persons,  the  larg- 
est gathering  of  its  kind  ever  assembled.  The 
score,  36  to  0,  established  another  new  record, 
for  never  before  in  the  history  of  football  rela- 
tions between  the  two  institutions  had  so  crush- 
ing a  defeat  been  administered. 

The  ranking  of  other  Eastern  teams  presents 
its  usual  difficulties.  Some  experts  placed  Dart- 
mouth second,  while  others  gave  this  honor  to 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  which  defeated  Yale 
and  lost  only  to  Harvard.  The  Yale  team  was  a 
disappointment  to  its  followers,  although  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  new  coachine  sys- 
tem put  into  vogue  by  Frank  Hinkey  was  Doimd 
to  produce  satisfactory  results  in  time.  Yale 
resorted  to  the  open  game  more  frequently  than 
the  other  big  teuns,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season  made  an  excellent  showing.  In 
the  crucial  test — the  game  with  Harvard — the 
open  attack  failed  lamentably,  the  Crimson  play- 
ers having  no  diificulty  in  breaking  through  the 
Blue  line,  and  smearing  it  before  it  was  really 
under  way. 

Princeton,  with  perhaps  the  best  material  to 
work  with  possessed  by  any  college,  turned  out 
a  most  unsatisfactory  eleven  and  it  is  expected 
that  another  year  will  see  a  different  coaching 
system  at  work.  The  Tigers  showed  their  real 
strength  in  the  last  period  of  the  game  with 
Yale,  when  by  a  series  of  brilliant  rushes  down 
the  field  tBey  almost  snatched  victory  from  de- 
feat. Cornell  after  a  poor  start  came  to  life 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  triumphed 
over  Brown,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
only  blot  on  Dartmouth's  record  was  the  defeat 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Princeton.  Rutgers 
under  the  tutelage  of  Foster  Sanford,  the  old 
Yale  forward,  turned  out  the  strongest  team  in 
its  history. 

West  Point  played  through  its  schedule  with- 
out defeat,  but  in  the  main  met  weak  opposition. 
Other  teams  deserving  honorable  mention  are 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Lehieh,  Syracuse, 
Penn  State,  Williams,  Trinity,  and  Union.  Of 
the  Western  college  teams,  Illinois  made  the 
best  showing.  A  summary  of  the  games  played 
by  the  leading  collies  follows: 

Harvard  44,  Rates  0;  Harvard  10,  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  9;  Harvard  13,  Tufts  6;  Har- 
vard 13,  Penn  State  13;  Harvard!,  Michigan  0; 
Harvard  20,  Princeton  0;  Harvard  0,  Brown  0; 
Harvard  36,  Yale  0. 

Dartmouth  21,  Williams  3;  Dartmouth  42, 
Vermont  0;  Dartmouth  12,  Princeton  16;  Dart- 
mouth 66,  Tufts  0;  Dartmouth  41,  Pennsylvania 
0;   Dartmouth  40,  Syracuse  0. 

Washington  and  .Jefferson  105,  Dickinson  0; 
Washington  and  Jefferson  9,  Harvard  10 :  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  13,  Yale  7;  Washington 
and   .Jefferson    13,    Pittsburgh    10;    Washington 


and  Jefferson  14,  Georgetown  6 ;  Washington  and 
Jefferson  34,  Bucknell  0;  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son 20,  Ru^rs  13. 

Cornell  28,  Ursinus  0;  Cornell  3,  Pittsburgh  0; 
Cornell  3,  Colgate  7;  Cornell  21,  Carlisle  Indians 
0;  Cornell  48,  Bucknell  0;  Cornell  28,  Brown  7; 
Cornell  48,  Holy  Cross  3;  Cornell  26,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  3;  Cornell  26,  Michigan  13;  Cor- 
nell 24,  Pennsylvania  12. 

Yale  20,  Maine  0;  Yale  21,  Virginia  0;  Yale 
20,  Lehigh  3;  Yale  7,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
13;  Yale  49,  Colgate  7;  Yale  14,  Brown  6;  Yale 
19,  Princeton  14;  Yale  0,  Harvard  36. 

Princeton  12,  Rutgers  0;  Princeton  10,  Buck- 
nell 0;  Princeton  12,  Syracuse  7;  Princeton  16, 
Lafayette  0;  Princeton  16,  Dartmouth  12; 
Princeton  7,  Williams  7;  Princeton  0,  Harvard 
20;  Princeton  14,  Yale  19. 

Brown  24,  Norwich  0;  Brown  20,  Rhode  Island 
State  0;  Brown  0,  Amherst  0;  Brown  16,  Wes- 
leyan  0;  Brown  7,  Cornell  28  j  Brown  12,  Ver- 
mont 9;  Brown  6,  Yale  14;  Brown  0,  Harvard  0; 
Brown  20,  Carlisle  Indians  14. 

The  "All-American"  eleven  as  picked  by  Wal- 
ter Camp  was  made  up  as  follows:  Ends,  Hard- 
wick  of  Harvard,  and  O'Heam  of  Cornell; 
tackles,  Ballin  of  Princeton,  and  Trumbull  of 
Harvard;  guards,  Pennock  of  Harvard,  and 
Chapman  of  Illinois;  centre,  McEwan  of  West 
Point;  quarter  back.  Ghee  of  Dartmouth;  half 
backs,  Maultbetsch  of  Michigan,  and  Bradlee  of 
Harvard;  full  back,  Mahan  of  Harvard. 

There  were  twelve  deaths  attributed  to  foot- 
ball in  1914,  while  179  players  were  reported  as 
injured.  According  to  Parke  H.  Davis,  football 
was  played  by  450  colleges,  6000  secondary 
schools,  and  1600  teams  not  connected  with 
educational  institutions.  Thirty-four  thousand 
games  were  contested,  162,000  players  taking 
part.  The  estimated  number  of  persons  attend- 
ing these  p^mes  is  6,292,000. 

Association  football,  or  soccer,  greatly  in- 
creased in  popularity  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ir^  the  year  1914.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
efficient  work  of  the  recoitly  organized  United 
States  of  America  Football  Association,  which 
placed  the  sport  on  the  highest  plane  it  had  ever 
attained.  In  England  the  game  was  generally 
played,  despite  the  fact  that  the  players,  both 
professional  and  amateur,  were  severely  criti- 
cised on  the  ground  that  the  army  needed  their 
services. 

The  Brooklyn  Field  Club  won  the  first  series, 
or  cup  tie  contest,  for  the  U.  S.  National  Trophy 
in  defeating  the  Brooklyn  Celtics  by  a  score  of 
1  to  0.  The  same  eleven  also  captured  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  National  Football  League.  The. 
Bethlehem  Football  Club  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  car- 
ried off  the  American  Football  Association  cup 
by  defeating  Taoonv  at  Newark.  The  score  was 
1  to  0.  The  Brooklyn  Celtics  finished  first  in 
the  New  York  State  Football  League.  The  in- 
tercollegiate championship  was  competed  for 
twice.  Harvard  winning  in  the  spring,  and  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  fall. 

FOBD  MOTOB  COUPAmr.  See  FnrANOiAL 
Review. 

FOBEIOK  BEIATIOira.  See  UiaxxD 
States. 

FOBEION  TKABE.    See  FiKAircOAi.  Rbvbw. 

FOBESTBY.  The  year  1014  was  marked  by 
a  striking  demonstration  of  tile  value  of  various 
accepted  systems  for  protecting  forests  from  fire. 
Light  snows  in  the  great  forest  regions  of  tiie 
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United  States  and  Canada  warned  government 
organizations  and  private  timber  protective  aa- 
aociationa  to  prepare  early  for  a  bad  Are  season. 
Marked  improvements  were  made  in  means  of 
communicating  with  flre-flghting  headquarters, 
more  telephone  lines  to  mountain  lookouts  were 
built,  more  roads  and  trails  for  quick  access  to 
danger  points  were  opened,  and  more  money  was 
spent  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  Western 
Canada  wireless  telegraphy  was  used  to  report 
fires,  and  many  Indians  were  enlisted  as  Are 
rangers.  In  the  West  the  automobile  proved  an 
economical  and  efBcient  means  of  transporting 
fire  fighters.  A  greater  number  of  fires  occurred 
than  for  many  years  past,  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  fires  were  reported  and  controlled  resulted 
in  a  relatively  small  loss  of  valuable  timber. 
Most  of  the  large  fires  were  confined  to  areas 
where  they  did  but  little  damage.  With  the 
recent  addition  of  Michigan,  eighteen  States  are 
now  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  protecting  the  watersheds  of  navigable 
streams  from  fire.  One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  allotted  to  this  work  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Act  of  1914-15.  The  co- 
operating States  appropriated  $450,000  for  the 
same  period.  The  chief  lesson  learned  from  the 
year's  fire  work  is  the  need  of  arranging  for 
emergency  funds  to  meet  unusually  severe  fire 
conditions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  14, 
1914,  Dr.  Henry  8.  Drinker  of  Lehigh  University 
was  reelected  president.  A  platform  of  princi- 
ples and  policies  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  association  essentially  declared  itself  to  be 
a  voluntary  and  independent  organization,  with 
no  official  connection  with  any  Federal  or  State 
department  or  policy,  and  devoted  to  the  incul- 
cation and  sprMd  of  a  forest  policy  on  a  scale 
adequate  for  the  economic  needs  of  the  country. 
While  recognizing  the  need  of  Federal  and  State 
forestry  with  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
same,  the  association,  at  the  same  time,  has 
agreed  to  actively  support  a  number  of  policies 
looking  to  development  of  private  forestry. 
Among  these  policies  may  be  mentioned  the  ac- 
quirement of  waste  lands  by  long-lived  corpora- 
tions for  forest  planting,  and  also  planting  by 
private  oMmers,  where  profitable,  and  encourage- 
ment of  natural  regeneration;  forest  taxation 
reforms  removing  unjust  burdens  from  owners 
of  growing  timber;  closer  utilization  in  logging 
and  manufacturing  without  loss  to  owner  and 
aid  to  lumbermen  in  achieving  this;  cutting  of 
mature  timber  where  and  as  the  domestic  mar- 
ket demands  it,  except  on  areas  maintained  for 
park  and  scenic  purposes,  and  compensation  of 
forest  owners  for  loss  suffered  through  protec- 
tion of  watersheds  or  on  behalf  of  any  public 
interest;  equal  protection  to  the  lumber  industry 
and  to  public  interests  in  legislation  affecting 
private  timber  land  operations;  and  classinca- 
tion  by  experts  of  lands  best  suited  for  farming 
and  those  best  suited  for  forestry,  and  liberal 
National  and  State  appropriations  for  this  work. 

Nationai,  Forest  Service.  Systematic  land 
classification,  with  special  reference  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  lands  suitable  for  agriculture,  is  now 
under  way  on  100  of  the  163  National  Forests. 
In  consequence  of  this  work,  which  was  begun 
in  1909,  over  10,000,000  acres  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  forests.  Of  this  amount,  1,684,- 
069  acres  had  been  opened  to  settlement,  under 


the  Forest  Homestead  Law,  on  June  30,  1914. 
A  number  of  prior  claims  to  forest  lands  were 
adjusted  and  some  exchanges  of  public  land  for 
private  land  of  equal  value  were  made  in  order 
to  consolidate  both  government  and  private 
holdings.  The  result  of  all  these  activities  was 
to  leave  within  the  National  Forest  boundaries 
on  June  30,  1914,  185,321,202  acres,  of  whicb 
21,472,672  acres  are  private  land. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Forest  Service,  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  ap- 
proved for  purchase  under  the  Weeks  Law  (see 
FoRESTBT,  1912)  tracts  aggregating  391,114 
acres,  making  a  total  approved  area  of  1,104,629 
acres  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  and  the 
White  Mountains.  The  most  important  acquisi- 
tion was  the  Pisgah  Forest  of  86,700  acres  in 
North  Carolina.  This  forest  had  already  been 
developed  into  one  of  the  finest  forestproperties 
in  the  country  by  the  late  George  W.  Vander- 
bilt.  The  purchase  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  who  accepted  the 
price  of  $5  an  acre  because  she  wished  to  per- 
petuate her  husband's  pioneer  work  in  forest 
conservation  and  to  insure  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  forest  for  the  American  people  for 
all  time.  In  addition  to  its  use  for  watershed 
protection,  it  is  proposed  to  make  Pisgah  Forest 
a  game  refuge  for  the  preservation  of  the  fauna 
of  the  eastern  mountains.  The  tract  is  already 
well-stocked  with  game  and  fish. 

The  cost  of  administration,  protection,  and 
permanent  improvements  on  the  National  For- 
ests for  1914  was  approximately  $5,370,000. 
The  receipts  were:  Timber  sold,  $1,304,053.56: 
grazing,  $1,002,347.59;  special  uses,  $131,- 
309.06;  total,  $2,437,710.21.  Of  these  receipts, 
25  per  cent  is  payable  to  the  States  in  which 
the  forests  are  situated  for  county  schools  and 
roads.  An  additional  10  per  cent  must  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  building  roads 
and  trails  on  the  National  Forests  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  The  estimated  value  of  all  im- 
provements on  the  National  Forests  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  $4,553,453.  Of  this  amount, 
$3,116,937,  or  69  per  cent,  represents  works  of 
commimication  and  protection. 

Experiments  on  the  best  methods  of  reforesta- 
tion have  shown  almost  uniformly  that  planting 
nursery-grown  trees  is  a  cheaper  method  than 
direct  sowing  of  tree  seed.  The  Forest  Service 
has  completed  adequate  nursery  equipment  to 
conduct  planting  operations  on  a  large  scale. 
Fourteen  thousand  acres  were  planted  during 
the  Tear,  while  but  6400  acres  were  seeded.  In 
the  future  it  is  planned  to  restock  approximately 
14,000  acres  annually  by  planting,  and  to  reduce 
direct  seeding  to  about  2500  acres.  Studies  in 
progress  at  the  forest  experiment  stations  in- 
cluded 144  of  reforestation,  38  of  forest  manage- 
ment, 4  of  forest  influences,  15  of  forest  mensura- 
tion, and  14  of  forest  protection.  Among  the 
results  secured  in  these  investigations,  it  has 
been  foimd  that  western  white  pine  seed  retains 
its  vitality  in  the  chaff  and  litter  beneath  ma- 
ture stands  from  one  to  four  years,  and  germi- 
nates when  the  ground  is  exposed  to  direct  light 
by  cutting.  Observations  of  the  effects  of  forest 
cover  on  stream  fiow  and  erosion  have  shown 
that  Rocky  Mountain  watersheds,  at  elevations 
between  9000  and  11,000  feet,  discharge  through 
streams  only  about  29  per  cent  of  the  water 
which  falls  upon  them  in  the  form  of  rain  and 
snow.    A  new  i,ni  much  shorter  method  of  find- 
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ing  the  cubic  contents  of  trees  was  tested  on  nine 
native  species  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and 
tables  were  prepared  which  will  save  a  large  part 
of  the  time  hitherto  required  to  measure  the 
volume  of  felled  trees.  The  study  of  basket  wil- 
low culture  was  substantially  completed.  This 
work  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  willow  cul- 
ture as  a  means  of  utilizing  overflow  lands  not 
suited  for  other  crops.  Over  1,750,000  willow 
cuttings  have  thus  far  been  distributed  to  State 
experiment  stations,  forest  schools,  and  individ- 
uals. The  work  of  distribution  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Lboiblation.  Massachusetts  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing forest  measures  during  the  year:  A  re- 
vision of  the  Public  Domain  Act,  giving  towns 
and  cities  the  right  to  own  and  manage  munici- 
pal forests;  provision  for  a  forest  commission 
with  the  power  to  spend  $10,000  the  first  year, 
and  $20,000  annually  thereafter  in  the  purchase 
and  reforesting  of  land  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
$5  an  acre,  the  land  to  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
but  cities  and  towns  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Commonwealth  for  losses  in  taxes  thereby;  and 
laws  for  the  disposal  of  slash  and  brushwood 
within  the  limits  of  highways  and  public  roads 
as  well  as  within  the  neighborhood  of  wood- 
lands, railroads,  and  highways.  Maryland 
passed  a  law  for  protecting  roadside  trees  to 
be  administered  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
and  also  provided  for  planting  roadside  trees 
with  otherwise  unexpended  funds  of  the  board, 
and  the  prevention  of  promiscuous  placing  of 
advertising  si^s  and  billboards  along  public 
roads.  Virginia  created  the  office  of  State  For- 
ester in  the  State  Geological  Commission.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  establishing  forest  reserves, 
forest  protection,  investigation,  and  assistance  to 
private  owners.  North  Dakota  designated  the 
State  School  of  Forestry  as  a  State  nursery, 
with  the  president  of  the  school  as  State 
forester.  Pennsylvania  passed  measures  to 
strengthen  the  fire  protective  service  of  the 
State.  Minnesota  provided  by  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  establishment  of  State  for- 
ests on  State  lands  which  are  unfitted  for  agri- 
culture. An  active  campaign  was  under  way 
to  secure  forest  legislation  during  the  coming 
year  in  a  number  of  States  which  have  hitherto 
been  indifiTerent  to  forestry. 

TiMBEB  ScBVET.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  completed 
plans  whereby  their  two  departments  will  com- 
bine in  a  constructive  study  of  the  supply  and 
exploitation  of  timber  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  now  become  one  of  the  big  conserva- 
tion and  industrial  problems.  The  study  is  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  the  methods 
used  in  exploiting  timber  resources  and  the 
restoration  of  normal  and  healthv  conditions  in 
the  industries  which  convert  timber  into  usable 
products,  vitally  concern  the  public  at  large. 
Extensive  surveys  already  made  show  that  the 
total  amount  of  standing  timber  in  the  United 
States  is  close  to  2000  billion  board  feet,  of 
which  2200  billion  feet  is  privately  owned,  600 
billion  feet  is  in  the  National  Forests,  and  about 
90  billion  feet  is  in  some  other  form  of  public 
ownership.  The  annual  cut  of  saw  timber  alone 
is  approximately  43  billion  feet.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  means  of  utilizing  low 
grades  of  lumMr  and  by-products. 

Foreign  Countmes.  Forest  activities  in  Eu- 
rope have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  great 


war.  The  forest  organizations  of  the  continen- 
tal warring  nations  are  composed  for  tlie  most 
part  of  (wle-bodied  military  or  semimilitary 
trained  men.  It  was  conservatively  estimated 
that  over  40,000  foresters  were  engaged  in  the 
conflict  on  various  battlefields.  All  forestry 
gatherings  such  as  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the 
International  Union  of  Experimental  Forest  In- 
stitutes, which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Buda- 
pest in  September,  were  necessarily  postponed. 
This  also  applies  to  the  National  Forestry  Con- 
gress which  was  to  have  been  held  at  Ottawa  in 
January,  1015.  French  forests  in  the  war  zone 
were  being  freely  used  in  defensive  operations, 
since  they  aided  in  concealing  the  positions  and 
numbers  of  the  various  armies  from  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy's  aviators.  Serious  damage 
will  accrue  to  these  forests  from  modem  artil- 
lery fire  and  other  causes.  Great  Britain's  tim- 
ber supply  from  the  Baltic  provinces  was  cut 
off  by  Germany  and  the  English  government  was 
taking  steps  toward  securing  timber  in  Canada. 

During  the  past  year  the  Prussian  State  for- 
ests, with  a  productive  area  of  6,700,000  acres, 
yielded  a  net  income  of  $20,500,000,  or  about  $3 
per  acre,  the  expenditures  bein^  about  44  per 
cent  of  the  gross  income.  Austrian  experiments 
with  wood  preservatives  have  shown  that  zinc 
fluorid  and  sodium  fluorid  compounds  are 
strongly  antiseptic  against  wood-destroying 
fungi  and  much  superior  to  copper  sulphate  and 
zinc  chlorid.  Switzerland  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting clear  cutting  in  protection  forests,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  unusual  circumstances. 
France  purchased  the  Forest  of  Eu  from  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  total  of  2,301,258  acres, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Districts  of  Dieppe  and 
Neufchfttel,  was  purchased  for  $2,100,000.  Ex- 
periments in  sand  binding  work  in  Holland  have 
shown  that  a  mulch  of  lupine  straw  has  consid- 
erable value  in  promoting  both  the  root  and  top 
development  of  fir  trees  on  drifting  saad  areas. 
Similar  results  with  lupine  straw,  pine  litter, 
etc.,  have  been  secured  with  pine  trees  on  allu- 
vial sand  at  Eberswalde,  Germany.  The  Royal 
Botanical  Garden  and  Museum  at  Berlin  has 
issued  a  separate  publication  containing  descrip- 
tive accounts  of  a  large  number  of  wild  forest 
plants  utilized  by  the  Bulus  in  South  Kamerun, 
Africa. 

In  Southern  Nigeria,  on  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
rica, 800  villages  now  have  communal  planta- 
tions of  rubber  trees.  The  natives  supply  the 
labor,  the  native  chiefs  the  land,  and  the  Fores- 
try Department  the  seeds,  technical  knowledge, 
and  tapping  appliances,  the  profits  being  divided 
equally  among  the  three  cooperative  parties.  A 
representative  of  the  Japanese  government  re- 
cently toured  the  National  Forests  of  the  United 
Stat^  to  learn  the  government's  methods  of 
selling  timber  and  reforestation.  One  of  the 
principal  by-products  of  the  national  forests  of 
Japan  is  furnished  by  mushrooms,  which  have 
yielded  in  one  year  a  revenue  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. The  Korean  government  has  established 
nurseries  with  the  idea  of  educating  the  people 
to  the  importance  of  tree  planting.  Several 
large  firms  have  started  reforestation.  Plant- 
ing plans  for  over  50,000  acres  are  now  under 
way.  In  connection  with  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  forest  reserves,  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment recently  completed  a  survey  map  of  the 
forest  areas  of  that  country.  A  forest  service 
is  being  organized  by  the  Argentine  government. 
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Forest  Schools,  Personnel,  btc.  The  Bilt- 
more  Forest  School,  established  in  1898,  and 
therefore  the  oldest  forest  school  in  America, 
has  been  discontinued.  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenk,  its 
director,  returned  to  his  home  in  Germany,  from 
whence  it  was  later  reported  that  he  fell  in  bat- 
tle in  France.  Oberforstmeister  Fricke,  director 
of  the  Forest  Academy  of  Munich,  was  also 
killed.  The  death  of  Dr.  John  Nisbet,  forestry 
adviser  to  the  Scottish  Board  of  Agriculture, 
was  announced  late  in  the  year. 

The  forestry  building  at  Cornell  University 
was  opened  on  May  15.  Ralph  S.  Hosmer  re- 
signed as  superint^dent  of  forestry  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  to  take  the  position  of  professor 
of  forestry  at  Cornell  in  place  of  Walter  Mul- 
ford,  who  assumes  the  new  professorship  of  for- 
estry at  the  University  of  California.  Major 
George  P.  Ahem  resigned  as  director  of  the 
Philippine  Forestry  Bureau,  after  fifteen  years 
of  service. 

Prof.  James  B.  Berry,  formerly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Collie,  is  in  charge  of  the  newly 
established  Forest  School  of  the  Georgia  State 
Collie  of  Agriculture.  A  new  forestry  depart- 
ment was  opened  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
with  Dr.  Dorr  Skeels  as  dean. 

The  King  of  England  has  given  permission  to 
have  part  of  the  roval  estate  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tiie  sdiool  of  forestry  at  Cambridge 
University  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  and 
demonstration. 

Bibliography.  Amerigo  Hofmann,  Au»  den 
Waldungen  des  femen  Ottena  (Vienna,  1913) ; 
Report  of  the  Forettry  Committee  of  the  Fifth 
National  Conaervation  Congreea  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Washingt<m,  1913);  W.  J.  Bean,  Tree* 
and  Shrubt  Ec^dy  in  the  British  Isle*  (2  vols., 
London,  1914) ;  Ofaeyney  and  Wentling,  The 
Farm  Wood  Lot  (New  York,  1914) ;  Andr« 
Jacquot,  aylviculture  (Paris,  1913);  F.  W. 
Neger,  Die  Lauhholzer  (Berlin,  1914)  ;  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Training  of  a  Forester  (Philadelphia, 
1014);  Alfred  Kehder,  Bradley  Bibliography, 
vol.  iv,  in  Arnold  Arboretum  Publication,  No.  3 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914)  ;  J.  E.  Rogers,  Tree 
Guide:  Trees  East  of  the  Rockies  (Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  1914);  O.  fi.  Shaw,  Genus  Pinus,  in 
Arnold  Arboretum  Publioation,  No.  5  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1914)  ;  Herbert  Stone,  Timbers  of 
Commerce  and  Their  Identifieation  (London, 
1914);  Stone  and  Freeman,  Timbers  of  British 
Guiana   {%b.,  1914). 

TOSBSTBT  ASSOCIATION  OT  AMEB- 
ICA.    See  Fobbstbt. 

FOSKOSA,  or  Taiwan.  An  island  depend- 
ency of  Japan,  off  the  coast  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Fukien.  Capital,  Dai-Hoku,  or  Taipef. 
The  area  of  the  island  of  Formosa  is  2318.5 
square  ri;  the  seven  adjacent  isles,  5.6  square 
ri;  total,  2324.1  square  ri,  or  13,841  square 
miles.  Estimates  of  the  population  vary;  one 
for  1913  places  the  legal  population  at  3,512,- 
607.  The  present  population  as  ofticially  esti- 
mated for  the  Old  of  1911  was  3,410,838,  of 
whom  1,794,052  males  and  1,616,786  females; 
civilized  aboriginals  numbered  1,652,687  males 
and  1,610,100  females;  uncivilized  aboriginals, 
61,680  and  60,279;  Japanese,  65,158  and  44,- 
628;  foreigners,  14,527  and  1779.  Estimated 
population  of  the  larger  towns  Dec.  31,  1911: 
Dai-Hoku  (consisting  of  Jonai,  Moko,  and  Dai- 
tote),  95,077;  Dainan  (or  Tainan),  59,601; 
Kagi   (or  Chi»-i),  22,418;  Rokko  (or  Lukong), 


19,153;  Kiilung  (or  Keelung),  17,962;  Rhin- 
chiku  (or  Hsinchu),  16,294;  Oilan  (or  Ilan), 
16,062;  Shokwa  (or  Changhua),  15,545;  Taku 
(or  Takow),  13,775;  Daichiu  (or  Taichu),  12,- 
788;  Toko  (or  Tonkong),  12,230. 

Formosa  was  ceded  by  China  to  Japan  in 
1896,  and  Japanese  civil  government  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  following  year;  since  then  many 
improvements  have  been  made,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  educational  Systran.  The 
1905  census  showed  that  97.62  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  illiterate.  According  to  a  re- 
cent report,  there  were  169  elementary  schools, 
with  892  teachers  and  39,012  pupils. 

The  agricultural  products  include  rice,  tea, 
sugar,  sweet  potatoes,  jute,  and  ramie.  The 
forests  yield  large  quantities  of  camphor, 
worked  as  a  government  monopoly.  Mining  in 
Formosa  shows  development;  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts include  gold,  silver,  copper,  sulphur,  coal, 
and  petroleum.  The  fineries  are  of  oonsider- 
able  importance.  Manufactures  include  flour, 
sugar,  spirits,  tobacco,  oil,  soap,  etc.  EUdus- 
ive  of  the  large  trade  with  Japan,  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise  have  been  as  follows,  in 
thousands  of  yen: 

1901        1907  laiO        1911        1911 

Import*     ...10,101     11,221     10,868     19.6&S     19,807 
Exports    18,724       9,741     11,987     18,176     14,860 

Leading  imports  in  1911  and  1912  respectively 
(exclusive  of  imports  from  Japan)  :  opium, 
1880  and  3094;  oil  cake,  909  and  1917;  rice,  416 
and  1160;  sugar  machinery,  4238  and  1044;  leaf 
tobacco,  829  and  891;  kerosene,  660  and  756; 
paper  and  manufactures,  599  and  613.  There 
18  a  large  importation  of  cotton  and  silk  fab- 
rics. Principal  exports  in  1911  and  1912  re- 
spectively, in  thousands  of  yen  (exclusive  of  ex- 
ports to  Japan ) :  refined  camphor,  3463  and 
4410;  Oolong  tea,  5228  and  4058;  Pouchong  tea, 
1811  and  2564;  sugar,  956  and  1719;  flax  and 
hemp,  389  and  379.  Imports  from  and  exports 
to  China  in  1912,  6767  and  4264  thousand  yen; 
United  Kingdom,  3490  and  1087;  British  In- 
dia, 2173  and  342;  United  States,  1700  and 
4917;  Germany,  1072  and  1573.  State  railways 
in  1912,  296  miles;  private  railways  (including 
light  railways  on  sugar  estates),  671  miles. 

The  budget  for  1913-14  balanced  at  44,055,- 
366  yen.  Formosa  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor-general, resident  at  Dai-HokU  (in  1914, 
Lieut.  Gen.  Count  Sakuma  Samata). 

FOBWASD-TO-THE-LANS  LEAGITE.   See 

FOXTBTH    OF    JULT    ACCIDENTS.     See 

Tetanus. 

FOWXiEB,  Edward  Patson.  An  American 
physician  and  writer  on  medical  subjects,  died 
Jan.  29,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1834  at  C<dioc- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1865  graduated  from  the  New 
York  Medical  Collie.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians  in  the  State  and 
served  as  visiting  physician  to  many  hospitals. 
He  was  the  author  of :  Etiology  and  Qeneral  His- 
tory of  Scarlet  Fever  j  Certain  Maladies  of  the 
Heart;  and  Abnormalities  of  the  Cerebral  Con- 
volutions. He  was  also  a  member  of  several 
medical  societies. 

FBANCE.  A  republic  in  western  Europe. 
Capital,  Paris. 

Area  and  Population.  In  the  following 
table  are  embodied  the  returns  by  departments 
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of  the  census  of  March  S,  1911;  the  area  ia 
given  in  square  kilometers.  The  legal  population 
is  compared  with  that  for  1906  and  the  density 
per  square  kilometer  is  given  for  1911.  The 
total  area  is  equivalent  to  53,646,374  hectares, 
or  to  207,120  square  miles.  The  area  as  cal- 
culated in  1901  excludes  the  foreshore,  the  es- 
tuaries, and  certain  barren  regions,  and  ia  reck- 
oned at  62,945,198  hectares,  with  a  population 
of  38,961,946. 


Sq.km. 

I9I2 

1908 

D. 

AIn     

6,825.60 

843,482 

845.866 

68.8 

Aiane 

7,428.86 

680,286 

684,496 

71.4 

AlUer      

Alpm 

(Bauw-)     . 
Alpes 

(Hantea-) 
Alpes- 

Maritime* 

7,881.88 

406,291 

417,961 

60.0 

6,988.40 

107,281 

118,126 

15.8 

6,648.11 

105,088 

107,498 

18.6 

8.786.26 

856,888 

884,007 

96.4 

Ardiche     . . . 

6,666.07 

881,801 

847,140 

60.7 

Ardennea 

6,262.69 

818,896 

817.606 

60.7 

Arl»g»    

4,903.88 

198,725 

205,684 

40.6 

Aube    

6,026.20 

240,755 

248,670 

80.0 

Ande    

6,842.27 

800,687 

808.827 

47.4 

Avarron     . . . 

8,771.18 

869,448 

877.209 

42.1 

Bonehea-dn- 

Bhftne    . . . 

6,247.96 

806,582 

765,918 

158.6 

CalTBdos    . . . 

6,692.61 

896,818 

403,481 

69.6 

Oantal    

6,779.88 

228.861 

228,690 

88.6 

Oharente   . . . 

6,971.76 

846,434 

861.788 

58.0 

Charente-In- 

f<rlenra    . . 

7.981.61 

460,871 

458,798 

62.8 

Cher     

7,808.58 

887,810 

843,484 

46.3 

Oorriie     

6,887.66 

808,646 

817,480 

52.6 

Corse      

8,721.82 

288,820 

891,160 

88.1 

C«te-d'Or     , . 

8,786.77 

860,044 

867,960 

89.8 

CAtes-dn-Nord 

7,217.64 

606,528 

611,606 

88.9 

Creuse   

6,606.18 

266,188 

274.004 

47.6 

Dordogne 

9.224.20 

487,482 

447.063 

47.4 

Doobs    

6,260.08 

299,986 

308.488 

66.0 

DrAma 

6,561.86 

290.894 

297,270 

44.8 

Eure    

6.087.48 

828,661 

880,140 

68.6 

Knre^t-Loir 

6,989.80 

273,265 

878,838 

46.8 

Finistare    .  . . 

7,029.47 

809,771 

706,108 

116.3 

Gard     

Oaronne 
(Haute-)    . 

5,880.65 

418,858 

421.166 

70.8 

6,866.99 

482,126 

442,065 

67.9 

Oera     

6,290.58 

221.994 

231,188 

86.8 

Gironde     . . . 

10,726.60 

829,006 

828.926 

77.8 

Hiraalt    

Ule-et- 

6,224.27 

480,484 

482,779 

77.3 

Yilaine     . . 

6,992.84 

608,008 

611.806 

86.9 

Indre     

6,906.44 

287.678 

200.216 

41.1 

Indre-eMioir 

6,168.47 

841,206 

887,016 

65.4 

I«8re    

8,286.68 

555,911 

'662,816 

67.5 

Jura     

6,055.26 

252,718 

267,726 

60.0 

Laodes     .... 

9,864.04 

288,902 

293,897 

80.8 

Loir-ei-(31ur  . 

6,421.86 

271.281 

276,019 

42.2 

Loire 

Loire 

4,799.81 

640,649 

648,984 

188.6 

(Haute-)    . 

6,001.80 

808,888 

814,770 

60.7 

Loire-In- 

f«rieure   .. 

6,979.97 

669,920 

666,748 

06.7 

Lolret    

6,811.88 

864,061 

864,099 

68.4 

Lot     

Lot*ei> 

5,226.18 

206,760 

216.611 

89.4 

Oaroima    . 

6,884.76 

868.088 

374.610 

40.8 

Losira    

6,179.82 

122,788 

128,016 

38.7 

Hainan 

Loire    

7.218.08 

608,149 

618,490 

70.4 

Hanche    .... 

6,411.68 

476.119 

487,448 

74.8 

Mame    

Marne 

8,206.81 

486.810 

484,157 

68.2 

(Baate-)    . 

6,266.05 

214,765 

221,724 

84.3 

Mayenne    . . . 

6,212.28 

297.782 

805,457 

57.1 

Meurthe-et- 

Moselle     . . 

6,279.66 

564,780 

617,608 

107.0 

Meuse    

6,240.67 

277,955 

280,220 

44.6 

Morbihan     . . 

7,092.49 

678,400 

678,162 

81.5 

Ni*vre    

6,888.14 

299,812 

818,973 

48.4 

Nord    

5,778.78 

1,961.780 

1.806.861 

889.7 

Oine    

6,886.78 

411.028 

410.149 

60.8 

Orne     

6,144.10 

807,438 

815,993 

60.0 

PaB-deCalnis 

6.751.56 

1,068,166 

1,012,466 

158.2 

Puy-de-I»ine 
Pyr«n«es 

(Basses-)     . 
Pyr«n«es 

(Hautes) 

8,016.18 

626.916 

586,419 

66.6 

.  .7,712.88 

483.818 

425,817 

56.2 

4,684.49 

206,105 

209,897 

45.6 

Pyrtaiea- 

Orientalea 
Belfort   (Ter- 

ritolre    de) 

Bhftne    

SaAne 

(Haute-).. 
Saftne-et- 

Loire    .... 

Sarthe    

SaToie    

Savoie 

(Haute-) 

Seine     

8eine-In- 

Mrienre  . . 
Seine-et- 

Harne    . . . 
Seine-et-Olae    . 
SiTTes 

(Denx-)  . 
Somme    .... 

Tarn    

Tam-et- 

Oaronne     . 

Var    

Vaneluse 

Vendte     

Vienna     .... 
Vienne 

(Haute-)  . 
Vosses  .... 
Yonne    


Sq.km. 


1911 


1906 


4,148.60    213,086    218,171  61.4 


6.084.0 
3.860.84 


101,886 
016,681 


95,431  lM.e 
868,907  833.0 


6,875.24    367,606    268,890  47.0 


8,627.41 
6.244.79 
6,187.91 

4.608.01 
4.706.0 


604.446 
419.870 

247.890 

256,187 
4,164.043 


618.877  70.1 
431.470  «7.1 
368.307   400 

260.617  66.5 
8,848,618  8664.6 


6,841.00    877,888    863,870  188.4 


5,981.07 
.6,658.04 

6,054.84 
6,277.13 
6.780.44 

8,730.66 
6,023.30 
8.578.46 
7,016.58 
7.044.14 

5.655.28 
5,908.03 
7,460.64 


868,661 
817,617 

887.627 
520.161 
834.000 

182.687 
880,766 
288.666 
488,520 
832,276 

884,786 
488,914 
803,889 


861,989  61.8 
749,768  144.5 


839,466 
682,607 
880,688 

188.558 
824.688 
280,178 

442.777 
888,621 

885,733 
429,813 
816,199 


66.8 
83.0 
66.1 

48.9 
64.9 
S6.7 
62.6 
47.3 

60.3 
78.6 
407 


Totals     ...58,646.874    39,601,609    89.262,346     78.8 

The  number  ot  marriages  in  1912  was  31I,- 
929,  against  307,788  in  1911;  divorces,  14,579, 
against  13,068;  living  births,  760,661,  against 
742,114;  stillbirths,  34,312,  against  33,840; 
deaths,  692,740,  against  776,983. 

Some  of  the  principal  cities,  with  their  com- 
munal population  in  1911,  are  as  follows: 
Paris,  2,888,110  (1,063,262  in  1851)  ;  Marseilles, 
660,619;  Lyons,  523,796;  Bordeaux,  261,678; 
Lille,  217,807;  Nantes,  170,535;  Toulouse,  149,- 
676;  Saint-Etienne,  148,656;  Nice,  142,940;  Le 
Havre,  136,169;  Rouen,  124,987;  Roubaix,  122,- 
723;  Nancy,  119,949;  Reims,  116,178;  Toulon, 
104,682;  Amiens,  93,207;  Limoges,  92,181; 
Brest,  90,640;  Angers,  83,786;  Tourcoing,  82,- 
644;  Ktmes,  80,437;  Montpellier,  80,230;  Rennes, 
79,372;  Grenoble,  77,438;  Dijon,  76,874; 
Tours,  73,398;  Calais,  73,322;  Orleans,  72,096; 
Saint-Denis,  71,759;  Le  Mans,  69,361;  Leval- 
lois-Perret,  68,703;  Clermont-Ferrand,  66,386; 
Versailles,  60,468;  Besangon,  57,978;  Bou- 
logne-sur-Seine,  57,027;  Saint-Quentin,  55,671; 
Troyes,  65,486^  Boulogne,  52,128;  Bfeiers,  51,- 
042;  Avignon,  49,304;  Lorient,  49,039;  Caen, 
46,934;  Clichy,  46,676;  Bourges,  46,736; 
Neuilly-sur-Seine,  44,616;  Cherbourg,  43,731; 
Montreuil,  43,217;  Asniferes,  42,683;  Villeur- 
banne,  42,626;  Saint-Ouen,  41,904;  Poitiers, 
41,242;  Perpignan,  39,510;  Belfort,  39,371; 
Dunkerque,  38,891;  Vincennes,  38,568;  Ivry, 
38,307;  Saint-Nazaire,  38,267;  AngoulCme,  38,- 
211;  Courbevoie,  38,138;  Aubervilliers,  37,558; 
Pau,  37,149. 

Education.  Education,  public  and  private, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  and  is  highly  developed.  Primary 
instruction  is  free  and  compulsory.  By  the  law 
of  1904  all  clerical  schools  were  to  be  suppressed 
by  1914.  There  were  still  in  1911  under  cler- 
ical teachers  17,176  infant-school  and  76,292 
primary-school  pupils. 

The  conscription  list,  class  of  1910,  carried 
301,407  men.  Degree  of  instruction  of  18,093 
of  these,  unknown.  Of  the  other  283,374,  2.79 
per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write,  1.31  per 
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cent  could  read  only,  27.44  per  cent  could  read 
and  write;  65.98  per  cent  had  acquired  a  more 
extensive  primary  education,  and  2.30  per  cent 
were  graduates  of  secondary  institutions.  The 
class  of  1911  carried  314,369  conscripts,  of 
whom  2.87  per  cent  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
1.39  per  cent  could  read  only,  28.45  per  cent 
could  read  and  write;  62.38  per  cent  had  ac- 
quired a  more  extensive  primary  education,  and 
2.30  per  cent  were  sraduates  of  secondary  in- 
stitutions; degree  of  instruction  unknown  in  the 
case  of  23,304. 

Infant  schools  (1911-12)  numbered  3873 
(2639  public);  instructors,  8362  (6706);  pu- 
pils, 595,479  (264,311  boys  and  240,394  ^rls  in 
public  schools).  Primary  schools,  81,237  (68,- 
007  public)  ;  instructors,  154,700  (56,076  male 
and  61,962  female  instructors  in  public 
schools) ;  pupils,  6,526,404  (2,306,764  boys  and 
2,081,710  girls  in  pubUc  schools).  Total  state 
expenditure  for  primary  -  instruction  for  the 
year  191 1,  222,259,915  francs.  There  were  in 
November,  1912,  62,092  boya  in  the  lycCes,  and 
36,796  in  the  communal  colleges;  and  19,898 
girls  in  lyc^es,  and  11,882  in  communal  colleges. 
Students  in  universities,  Jan.  16,  1913,  41,109 
(4056  women).  Degrees  are  conferred  by  state 
universities  alone. 

Since  the  separation  of  church  and  state  by 
the  law  of  Dec.  9,  1905,  the  state,  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  communes  have  been  relieved  of 
all  financial  obligations  toward  the  churches, 
though  pensions  and  allowances  have  been 
granted  to  avoid  working  hardship  durin?  the 
transition  period.  The  arrangements  made  by 
the  government  to  acquire  administrative  con- 
trol over  buildings  used  for  public  worship 
were  not  agreed  to  by  the  clergy,  nor  did  the 
clergy  acquiesce  in  the  law  of  Dec._9,  1905.  All 
creeds  are  permitted  public  worship. 

AoBicuLTUBE.  The  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural and  other  lands  was  calculated  in  1911, 
as  follows:  23,762,240  hectares  under  great 
crops  and  sown  meadows,  4,006,670  under  nat- 
ural meadows,  1,526,560  under  forage  grasses, 
3,664,380  under  pastures,  1,664,880  under  vines 
productive  and  nonproductive,  3,885,220  uncul- 
tivated land,  1,083,990  in  rosaries,  shrubberies, 
market  gardens,  etc.;  9,339,319  under  wood  and 
forest,  and  2,861,069  hectares  put  to  various  uses 
not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing. 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  comparative 
values  for  two  years  of  some  main  crops,  in 
francs;  with  the  production  in  quintals  in 
1912: 


Qi.i9ia 

Fr.iaig 

Fr.1911 

Whekt     . . . 

00,091,500 

2,258,280,000 

2,262,008,900 

Hcdin     ... 

1,664,«20 

87,100,600 

80,844,460 

Bye    

12,882,200 

380,000,000 

320,410,800 

Barl«r    ... 

11,014,200 

216,498,800 

212,447,650 

Bnekwhaat 

6,006,040 

112,858,700 

44,924,400 

0*U    

61,641,600 

1,001,969,900 

1,042,468,400 

Com 

6,028,680 

141,748,000 

89,022,050 

Millrt    .... 

164,665 

PotatoM    .. 

150,351,680 

1,089,166,180 

1,180,647.420 

Sugu  be«U 

72,221,046 

217,468,260 

186,998,980 

Other  bMU 

28,165,860 

54,715,670 

88,196,280 

Tobacco    . . 

226,272 

24,817,500 

19,476,070 

Oidar 

FmiU     . 

23,948,260 

166,699,620 

198,269,640 

Vines    

60,884,171 

1,785,424,981 

1.888,141,144 

Including  roots  and  grasses,  annual  and  per- 
renial,  the  area  under  all  forage  plants  in  1911 
was  15,271,830  hectares,  yielding  709,963,000 
quintals,  valued  at  3,517,472,000  francs;  tmder 


truck  gardens,  291,420  hectares,  yielding  prod- 
uce valued  at  567,222,000  francs.  Hay  from 
natural  meadows  was  valued  at  1,268,423,640 
francs;  lucerne,  400,353,390;  clover,  305,466,- 
200;  annuals  planted  for  forage,  256,839,370; 
mixed  grasses,  341,863,350. 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  areas  planted 
to  main  crops  in  1913  and  1914,  with  produc- 
tion in  quintals  for  1913,  as  compared  with 
1912.  Statistics  for  1914  production  are  not 
available,  on  account  of  the  European  War. 


Btetartt 

Otrintob 

1918           1914 

191S               19ia 

Wheet    . 

..6,642,230  6,408,830 

86,019,050  91,182,600 

Rye     ... 

..1,175,710  1,178,610 

12,714,750  13,039,000 

Barley    . 

..     760,206      732,000 

10,487,600  11,881.340 

Oata    ... 

..8,079,270  8,079,420 

61,826,010  54,619,700 

Corn     . . 

. .     410,700      461,920 

Vinee*     . 

..1,673,409   1,660,447 

41,068,882  69,880,085 

Tobacco 

4,416           8,848 

180,220   

Beetit     . 

. .     281,440      242,887 

0,101,806     7,610,608 

Flax    ... 

28,016         24,702 

76,260   

Fotatoea 

.1,480,470  1,565,730 

1,517,020   

'Produotion  in  heotoUtara.     tSngar  beets. 

LivB  Stock.  In  the  table  below  are  shown 
live  stock  statistics  for  comparative  years  end- 
ing December  31: 

1822  2828              2828 

Honea    8,286.110  8,222,140  8,280,700 

Mulea    194,040  106,410          102,570 

Aaaes    860,680  858,860          860,800 

Cattle    14.562,480  14,705,000  14,807,880 

Sbeep    16,485,880  16,467,700  16,218,080 

Swine   8.710,670  0,008,760  7,047,760 

Qoato    1,424,180  1.408.620  1.468.280 

Of  the  horses  enumerated  Dec.  31,  1913,  2,- 
668,170  were  over  and  672,630  were  under  tbree 
years;  of  the  cattle,  7,807,660  were  cows,  1,- 
845,620  oxen,  284,490  bulls,  2,855,780  young 
stock,  and  2,013,930  calves.  Of  the  sheep,  9,- 
334,840  were  ewes  over  one  year,  2,689,000  sheep 
over  one  year,  295,410  rams,  3,993,780  lambs; 
pigs  under  six  months  numbered  3,294,010,  fat 
stock  over  six  months  2,808,230,  sows  960,000, 
boars  38,550. 

In  1912,  33,133  hectograms  of  silk-worm  eggs 
were  placed  to  be  hatched;  cocoons  obtained, 
6,233,942  kilograms;  average  yield  of  cocoons 
per  hectogram  of  eggs,  188.1  kilogram. 

Fisheries.  There  were,  in  1906,  95,804  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  various  fisheries,  with  27,- 
646  sailing  boats  of  186,030  tons,  and  201  steam- 
ers of  13,874  tons.  The  total  value  of  the 
products  was  122,891,036  francs,  of  which  the 
cod  fisheries  contributed  18,880,855  francs,  the 
herring  fisheries  13,829,036,  and  the  sardine 
fiBheriea  10,054,367.  In  1909  there  were  169,- 
899  fishermen;  total  value  of  output,  134,865,- 
728  francs.  In  1910  there  were  128,869  fisher- 
men, with  28,288  sail  boats  of  206,129  aggre- 
gate tons  and  454  steamers  of  38,000  tons;  value 
of  sail  boats,  51,933,057  francs;  of  steamers, 
23,945,330;  value  of  the  engines,  25,309,360. 
Total  value  of  all  fisheries  products  for  the  year 
1910,    140,288,211    francs. 

Mining  and  Metals.  In  1911  there  were 
1471  conceded  mines,  covering  an  area  of  1,- 
179,466  hectares,  of  which  548,  covering  an  area 
of  591,976  hectares,  were  in  operation.  In  these 
mines  231,924  persons  were  employed — 164,607 
underground,  67,317  at  the  surface.  Total  es- 
timated number  of  work  days,  65,813,289;  total 
estimated  wages,  339,137,234  francs.     Total  out- 
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put,  57,971,922  tons,  valued  at  717,593,105 
francs  at  the  pit's  mouth.  The  quarries  em- 
ployed 128,582  work  people;  output,  52,683,238 
tons,  valued  at  278,564,187  francs.  In  the  table 
below  are  shown  gome  of  the  principal  mining 
products,  with  their  value  in  francs,  for  com- 
parative years: 

Ton*  franet 

2920            2922  2920  2922 

Goal    . .  .37,684,898  88,620,827  569,084,521  589,219,277 

Lignite  715,049  708,764  7,222,471  7,229,789 
Iron 

ore     .14,606,542  16,639,426  67,611,179  77,462,085 

Peat     . .         48,416          58,521  584,539  785,674 

Salt  ..  1,051,427  1,889,808  15,320,618  18,826,599 
Oold 

ore    .  .       128,398       143,614  7,080,568  7,588,080 

Zinc  ore  50,624  48,761  5,078,066  5,159,005 
Iron 

pyrltea  250,482  277,942  4,269,498  4,696,685 
Argent 

lead     . .        14,536          14,098  2,878,503  2,613,969 

Antimony         28,130        29,267  1,793,117  1,596,668 

Asplialt           38,512          86,668  638,494  566,688 

Uanganeae       7,925           6,086  214,138  169,664 

There  were  in  operation,  in  1911,  202  metal 
works,  employing  101,538  work  people  and  con- 
suming 3,694,298  tons  of  coal,  5,080,482  tons  of 
coke,  6074  tons  of  charcoal.  The  smelting 
works  numbered  46,  with  18,672  workers;  out- 
put, 4,470,100  tons,  valued  at  330,136,000 
francs.  Puddling  works,  99,  with  15,191  work 
people;  output,  517,800  tons,  valued  at  95,308,- 
000  francs.  Steel  works,  96,  with  67,675  work- 
ers; output  2,702,000  tons,  valued  at  556,689,- 
000  francs.  Other  works,  36,  with  5868  work- 
ers; output  109,661  tons,  valued  at  99,759,000 
francs. 

Otheb  INDT7STRIE8.  The  silk  works  in  opera- 
tion in  1910  numbered  193,  with  an  output  of 
629,023,462  kilograms  of  spun  silk.  Sugar 
works  in  operation  in  1911-12,  220,  treating  4,- 
077,843,268  kilograms  of  beets,  and  producing 
465,377,621  kilograms  of  refined  sugar.  There 
were  in  operation  in  1912  17,107  distilleries, 
with  a  total  production  of  3,106,609  hectoliters 
pure  alcohol,  and  681,186  hectoliters  denatured 
alcohol. 

CouMEBCE.  The  imports  and  e.'cports  in  spe- 
cial trade  for  two  comparative  years  are  shown 
below  in  thousands  of  francs  (A — ^foodstuffs,  B 
— ^raw   materials,   C — ^manufactured   articles). 

Import*  Export* 

2829               2918  2»2«               1918 

A 1,808,400      1,918,500  849,800         833,200 

B     4,813,200      4,941,600  1,944,900      1,882,700 

C     1,614,200     1,650,300  8,917,900     4,159,500 

Total       8,230,800     8,508,400     6,713,600     6,876,400 

The  figures  for  the  1913  special  trade  are 
subject  to  slight  revision.  The  general  com- 
merce for  1912  shows  imports  valued  at  10,293,- 
600,000  francs,  and  exports  valued  at  8,823,900,- 
000  francs. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  and  ex- 
ports (special  trade)  by  great  classes  for  com- 
parative years,  1913  provisional  (values  in  thou- 
sands of  francs)  : 
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A  glance  at  some  articles  of  special  commerce 
valued  at  over  100,000,000  francs  will  show  their 
growth  or  diminution  during  six  years  (values 
in  millions  of  francs) : 


Import*  2906 

Wool 446.1 

Cotton     811.4 

Coal,  etc 217.8 

Raw  Bilk    267.2 

Bobber   98.3 

Cereals    151.7 

Winea    108.8 

Uaehinery     180.1 

Skins,  etc 179.7 

Timber    166.9 

Copper    108.1 

Coffee    94.6 

Flax     80.4 

Oil  aeedi    192.6 

Petroleum     

Chem.    Proda.      .150.8 


Export*  1908 

Baw  wool 350.2 

Silk     275.0 

Cottons   246.6 

Winea   247.6 

Woolena    193.4 

Baw  ailk    148.8 

A.   de   P.* 176.2 

Automobilea    100.5 

Skina    140.8 

HeUla     111.1 

*  Articles  de  Paria. 


2906 

2909 

2910 

2929 

292* 

588.1 

684.4 

658.9 

684.6 

698.8 

858.9 

494.7 

469.8 

567.1 

641.2 

361.2 

442.1 

400.7 

501.4 

575.2 

845.2 

831.6 

346.8 

567.1 

541.2 

120.8 

208.8 

820.1 

218.7 

199.5 

221.3 

152.9 

301.3 

S66.8 

613.4 

102.5 

123.8 

296.6 

821.0 

275.6 

148.4 

216.2 

247.5 

801.6 

828.7 

199.6 

199.8 

206.9 

222.S 

383.5 

172.6 

183.2 

16S.9 

177.2 

186.9 

164.7 

122.6 

180.6 

197.1 

207.0 

101.8 

112.8 

126.4 

216.9 

224.8 

87.4 

81.3 

82.4 

114.7 

122.9 

281.2 

292.1 

879.7 

17.0 
144.9 

10.5 
144.9 

138.6 

.... 

290« 

2909 

2920 

2929 

292S 

278.0 

887.7 

841.4 

863.5 

294.2 

307.8 

316.9 

832.8 

292.8 

874.7 

806.7 

832.0 

328.2 

384.7 

867.4 

196.9 

214.4 

243.3 

228.8 

200.8 

224.0 

212.1 

212.5 

190.7 

311.8 

173.8 

164.0 

183.6 

147.7 

161.7 

184.0 

178.8 

172.7 

184.6 

190.8 

187.9 

146.6 

161.9 

207.1 

217.5 

158.1 

141.5 

133.7 

821.2 

315.7 

114.8 

99.1 

102.4 

118.8 

125.0 

Some  of  the  principal  countries  of  origin  and 
destination  in  tne  special  trade  are  given  in  the 
table  below,  with  values  in  thousands  of  francs: 


Import* 

ExporU 

2929 

2928 

2829 

291« 

U.    K 

.1,049,300 

1,134,100 

1,864,800 

1,446,600 

Qermany     . . 

.     999,200 

1,074,300 

821,700 

869,500 

U.   S   

.     890,300 

870,700 

481,400 

430.800 

Belgium 

.     640,800 

570,200 

1,148,800 

1.119,300 

Bossia     

.     432,200 

461,900 

62,200 

85.400 

Argent.     .  . . 

.     338,500 

896,000 

188,700 

190,000 

Spain    

.     230,100 

386,400 

140,100 

151,800 

Italy    

.     209,400 

388.100 

802.800 

806.800 

Brasil    

.     198,000 

106,000 

88,300 

85.600 

Switxerland 

.     150,800 

138,400 

406,500 

804,800 

Turkey    

.     101,100 

89,300 

87.000 

82.300 

Ans.-Hun.     . 

.     106,500 

103,000 

48.300 

8.700 

Brit.  Ind.  . . 

.     355,900 

88,700 

.  ■ .  • 

China    

.     217,800 

14,600 

.... 

Communications.  At  the  end  of  1910  there 
were  in  operation  40,484  kilometers  of  main 
railway  lines,  234  of  industrial  lines,  and  8956 
of  local  lines;  making  a  total  of  49,628  kilo- 
meters, besides  8687  kilometers  of  tramways. 
The  main  lines  had  a  personnel  of  339,032,  and 
rolling  stock  including  12,840  locomotives  and 
379,181  cars.  The  local  lines  had  (1909)  a  per- 
sonnel of  12,804,933  locomotives,  and  13,603 
cars.  Receipts  from  main  lines  (1910)  1,829,- 
942,000  francs;  expenditure,  1,098,802,000;  net 
profit,  731,140,000;  net  kilometric  profits,  18,- 
060.  Length  of  main  lines  in  operation  in  1911 
40,692  kilometers;  in  1912,  40,927.  Length  of 
local  lines  in  operation  in  1911,  9327;  in  1912, 
10,261. 

Previous  to  the  war   a  second  railway   line 


Import* 


Export* 


2822 

Cereals    716.100 

Wines   301.600 

Textiles     1.694.900 

Yarns  *     338.600 

*  Silk  and  cotton  threads,  etc.;  and  woolen  yams. 


2829 

2818 

2822 

2829 

1928 

866,800 

321,000 

1,779,700 

231,200 

618,400 

275,600 

1,785,900 

219,800 

9,800 

187,700 

685,300 

1,004,800 

14,800 

338,800 

668,400 

1,095,400 

11,800 

200,800 

680,700 

1,189,700 
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from  Le  Havre  to  Paris,  supplementing  the  dou- 
ble track  line  on  the  Western  Railway  state  sys- 
tem was  proposed,  at  the  insistence  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Havre.  The  Western  Railway 
maintained  a  double  line  which  carried  the 
heavy  freight  as  well  as  the  passengers  between 
the  port  and  the  capital.  The  cost  of  the  new 
line  was  estimated  at  $16,405,000,  and  the  time 
of  ctmstruction  about  10  years. 

A  notable  achievement  in  French  railway  op- 
eration was  the  transporting  of  the  entire  Brit- 
ish force  from  the  region  of  the  river  Aisne  to 
the  field  of  action  in  Northwest  France  and 
Western  Belgium.  This  operation  began  on  Oc- 
tober 3  from  Compiigne,  and  the  troops  were 
detrained-  at  St.  Ctaier,  97  miles  due  north  of 
Compiigne,  and  there  was  a  total  railway  jour- 
ney of  about  180  miles.  This  movement  was 
completed  in  10  days  and  involved  609  trains, 
comprising  about  10,800  cars,  or  an  average  of 
32  trains  a  day,  one  every  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  through  the  day  and  night.  The  cavalry 
and  three  army  corps  were  moved,  including 
horses,  guns,  kit,  and  transport,  and  the  opera- 
tions were  conducted  in  close  proximity  to  the 
enemy.  • 

Among  the  railways  destroyed  by  the 
French  army  in  their  retreat  before  the  first 
German  advance  on  Paris,  were  the  railways 
from  Charleville,  in  the  Department  of  the  Ar- 
dennes to  Rheims,  and  from  Hirson,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Aisne,  to  Montmedy,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Meuse,  25  miles  north  of  Ver- 
dun. These  lines  were  restored  by  the  Germans 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  they  were 
also  at  work  on  the  railways  at  Givet,  on  the 
Belgian  border,  and  had  replaced  the  bridges 
over  the  Meuse  near  Lumee,  Flize,  and  Don- 
chery,  to  the  southeast  of  MteiSres,  and  had 
opened  the  blocked  tunnels  near  Montmedy  and 
Mohon.  In  1910  there  were  maintained  hj  the 
state  38,201  kilometers  of  highway;  172,269 
kilometers  of  main  roads,  76,957  of  bvways, 
285,726  other,  partly  or  wholly  maintained  with- 
out state  aid. 

There  were  in  1911,  161,436  kilometers  of 
telegraph  lines,  and  611,726  of  wires;  state  tele- 
graph stations  17,619;  railway  and  private  sta- 
tions, 3645.  There  were  48,049  kilometers  of 
urban  telephone  lines,  with  966,385  of  wires; 
and  103,288  kilometers  of  interurban  lines,  with 
522,251  of  wires.  Post  offices,  14,379.  Postal 
receipts  for  the  year  1911,  369,624,416  francs; 
expenditure  (posts  and  telegraphs),  323,653,502 
francs.  Telegraphic  receipts  (including  wire- 
less), 46,511,246  francs.  Telephone  receipts, 
50,434,582   francs. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  franc, 
par  value  19.295  cents.  In  the  table  below  are 
shown  in  francs  actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  three  years. 


1909 
Rerenne    4,140,912,881 
Expend.   .4,186,090,468 


1910 

4,278,890,789 
4,321,918,609 


1911 
4,689,045,845 


S<r>nu<  191S 

Monopolies    968,666,878 

Sundriei 499,187,800 


Total 


1014 
1,004,858,621 
758,086,223 


4,788,882,488     5,878,517,984 


BipendUure  191S 

Public  debt    1,286.428.922 

OoTernment  *     20,118,488 

Finance     858,948,658 

Justice    68,561,727 

Foreicn  sffsirs 20,668,037 

Intorfor     141,961,989 

War     988,224,876 

Msrine    467,176,109 

Merchant  marine    91.894,681 

Instruction 809,189,995 

Fine  »rU    21,778,491 

Commerce,  etc 16,792,879 

Labor,  etc 106,669,368 

Posts  and  Tela 844,813,845 

Colonies    105,585,393 

Agriculture 55,002,741 

Public  works   840,905,255 


Total 4,788,608,684 

*  Executive  and  legislative. 


1914 
1,818,824.831 

19,859,488 
879,839,516 

61.522,659 

20.943,157 

177,421,959 

1,436,491,554 

489.124,808 

96,032,883 
843,882,476 

21,816,336 

16,470.665 
112,122,892 
357,786,594 
110,918,291 

57,999,100 
862,822,750 

5,873,839,449 


The  above  figures  include  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary revenue  and  expenditure. 

In  the  table  below  will  be  found  details  of  the 
budget  for  1913: 

Revtnue                                      1013  1914 

Direct  taxes 662,815,768  607,485,849 

Other  direct 59,618,262  68,037,892 

Indirect    3,648,755,285  2,940,060,400 


The  special-services  budget  balanced  at  810,- 
329,331  francs  for  1913.  The  total  general  debt 
Jan.  1,  1913,  stood  at  31,449,083,037;  floating 
debt,  Oct.  1,  1913,  1,432,412,800;  grand  total, 
32,881,496,837. 

Abmt.  In  any  discussion  of  the  strength  and 
organization  of  the  French  army  in  1914  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  statistics  or  details 
were  available  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  to  its 
rapid  expansion  on  mobilization  or  the  part 
played  in  the  opening  months  of  the  war  of 
1914.  The  fighting  strength  of  the  French  army 
on  the  initial  mobilization  was  estimated  at 
660,000  rifles,  60,000  sabres,  and  3000  field  gims. 
Mobilization  was  ordered  on  August  3,  and  was 
reported  complete  on  August  15.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  there  were  then  assembled  21  corps 
and  10  cavalry  divisions,  exclusive  of  troops  in 
Africa,  which  were  also  being  put  in  condition 
for  active  service  and  to  be  transported  to  the 
scene  of  war  in  Europe.  The  administration 
of  the  army  is  by  a  general  staff  and  several 
departments  under  the  War  Minister — in  1914 
M.  Eugene  Etienne — assisted  by  the  Conseil  Su- 
pfirieur  de  la  Guerre,  consisting  of  12  general 
officers,  among  whom  are  the  chief  of  the  gen- 
eral staCr,  commander  in  chief  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  chief  of  the  army  staff. 

The  French  army  proper,  in  times  of  peace, 
is  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Army  and  is  sta- 
tioned in  France,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Colonial  Army,  which  is 
made  up  of  both  white  and  native  troops,  and 
is  stationed  in  France  and  the  French  colonies, 
though  both  are  administered  by  the  War  Min- 
ister. Service  in  the  Metropolitan  Army  is 
universal  and  compulsory,  and  under  the  law 
of  1913  with  a  period  of  liability  from  the  age 
of  20  to  48,  as  follows:  with  the  colors,  3  years, 
joining  at  the  age  of  20;  with  the  reserve,  11 
years ;  with  the  territorial  army,  7  years ;  with 
the  territorial  reserve,  7  years.  This  makes  a 
total  liability  to  service  of  28  years,  ending  at 
the  age  of  48.  Service  in  the  Colonial  Army  is 
normally  by  voluntary  enlistment.  There  are 
also  colonial  forces,  mostly  native.  In  times  of 
peace,  the  reserve  for  the  active  army  is  called 
out  twice  for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  the  ter- 
ritorial army  once  for  two  weeks;  the  terri- 
torial reserve  has  no  regular  training. 

Before  the  war   the  total   peace   strength   of 
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the  Metropolitan  Army  was  given  as  639  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  446  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
694  batteries  of  artillery,  these  numbers  includ- 
ing 30,000  natives  stationed  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  With  the  620,000  Europeans  in  France 
and  53,000  Europeans  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  a 
total  of  703,000  for  the  Metropolitan  Army  was 
estimated.  The  horses  maintained  for  this 
army  numbered  150,634.  Adding  the  total  Co- 
lonial Army  of  87,000,  there  was  an  aggregate 
of  790,000  for  the  total  peace  strength.  These 
figures  for  1914  do  not  include  administrative 
corps,  staffs  and  services,  military  schools, 
etc. 

On  the  bases  above  discussed,  the  field  army 
of  France  sent  into  active  service  might  be 
roughly  estimated  at  800,000  combatants.  The 
36  reserve  divisions  and  reserve  cavalry  would 
add  500,000  more.  The  Algerian  Corps  and  Co- 
lonials in  France,  if  all  brought  into  service, 
would  add  about  80,000  men,  giving  a  grand 
total  of  1,380,000  combatants,  available  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  How  far  the  mobilization 
strength  of  1,380,000  combatants  above  esti- 
mates could  be  increased,  as  war  progressed,  to 
possibly  3,000,000  all  trained  men,  and  how  far 
it  was  realized  or  in  process  of  realization,  was 
of  course  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
military  critics  seemed  to  think  that  the  French 
mobilization  while  slow  was  effective. 

Each  of  the  French  Army  Corps  is  recruited 
from  a  definite  territorial  district.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  there  were  20  army  corps  and 
1  additional  Colonial  Army  Corps  in  Algeria, 
making  21  in  all.  Each  corps  usually  has  2 
or  3  divisions,  and  each  division  2  brigades. 
The  general  plan  of  organization  gives  2 
infantry  regiments  to  a  brigade,  which  con- 
tains from  6  to  8  battalions.  To  each  infan- 
try division  is  attached  1  field  artillery  regi- 
ment of  9  batteries  (36  guns).  The  corps  ar- 
tillery consists  of  9  field  and  3  howitzer  bat- 
teries, plus  6  skeleton  batteries,  which  in  time 
of  war  are  filled  out  to  give  a  total  of  144 
guns  per  corps.  To  the  corps  is  also  attached 
a  cavalry  brigade  of  2  regiments  and  certain 
technical  troops.  The  heavy  batteries  of  2 
guns  each  are  distributed  as  needed  by  army 
corps.  There  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
10  cavalry  divisions,  each  made  up  of  3  bri- 
gades of  2  resrimepts  each,  to  which  2  batteries 
of  horse  artillery  are  attached,  making  an  ag- 
gregate for  a  cavalry  division  of  24  squadrons 
and  12  guns.  Based  on  the  above,  the  army 
corps,  as  organized  on  mobilization  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  should  have  presented  a  com- 
batant strength  of  about  33,000,  the  cavalry  di- 
vision about  4700. 

The  reserve  of  the  active  army  and  the  terri- 
torial army,  which  early  in  the  war  was  drawn 
on,  was  each  organized  into  36  divisions,  and 
their  functions  in  addition  were  to  furnish  gar- 
risons for  the  home  stations,  the  surplus  men 
being  called  to  the  regimental  depots  to  sup- 
ply the  losses  in  battle.  There  would  also  be 
available  for  garrison  duty  38  battalions  of  the 
Customs  Corps  and  a  large  number  of  chas- 
seurs forestiers,  both  of  which  classes  are  re- 
cruited from  the  army.  The  gendarmerie  (mili- 
tary police),  amoimting  to  more  than  20,000 
men,  would  be  available  for  local  distributions. 
The  police  force  of  Paris,  and  Garde  lUpubli- 
caine,  about  3000  strong,  would  be  used  for  sim- 
ilar duties,  although  there  is  available  little  to 


show  the  extent  to  which  use  has  been  made 
of  these  sources. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  organization 
of  the  French  army  may  be  secured  by  consid- 
ering the  basic  units  on  which  that  organization 
depends,  though  in  1914  it  was  inevitable  that 
modifications  due  to  mobilization  and  the  exig- 
encies of  war  should  have  occurred.  The  real 
basis  of  the  French  infantry  organization  is  the 
battalion.  Usually  a  battalion  has  4  com- 
panies; sometimes  3,  sometimes  5  or  6,  or 
even  more.  The  number  of  battalions  in  a  regi- 
ment varies  greatly.  The  maximum  is  4  bat- 
talions to  the  regiment.  As  a  rule,  the  in- 
fantry company  has  3  officers  and  140  men  in 
peace;  in  war,  about  250  men.  The  French  bat- 
talion at  war  strength  has,  on  the  average,  19 
officers  and  1009  men.  The  basic  unit  of  the 
cavalry  is  the  squadron,  composed  of  6  officers 
and  150  men.  At  the  beginning  of  1914  the 
French  cavalry,  79  regiments  in  all,  serving  in 
France,  proper,  were  reorganized,  and  grouped 
into  10  cavalry  divisions,  of  which  8  had  3  bri- 
gades each,  and  the  remaining  2,  the  4th  and 
10th,  4  brigades  each.  Fifteen  of  the  brigades 
contained*  3  regiments,  while  the  other  17  bri- 
gades consisted  of  only  2  regiments  each.  The 
plans  provided  that  at  the  time  of  war  1  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  or  in  exceptional  cases  2  or  3 
regiments,  were  to  be  assigned  to  each  army 
corps,  these  regiments  being  designated  in  spe- 
cial orders,  but  in  time  of  peace  tjiey  would  re- 
main attached  to  the  cavalry  divisions.  The  re- 
organization scheme  further  provided  the  as- 
signing of  a  battalion  of  horse  artillery  and  a 
bicycle  corps  to  each  division  of  the  cavalry. 
This  group  was  to  be  formed  of  a  company  or 
a  half  company  of  chasseurs.  It  is  divided  into 
three  platoons  and  mounted  on  portable  bicy- 
cles. It  is  intended  to  keep  up  with  the  cavalry 
no  matter  at  what  pace  or  over  what  rough 
ground  the  latter  moves,  and  is  to  afford  it  in- 
stant infantry  support  at  any  desired  moment. 

In  the  French  service,  the  battery  of  field  ar- 
tillery at  peace  strength  varies  from  3  officers 
and  110  men  to  3  officers  and  176  men,  which 
is  raised  at  war  strength  to  4  offico-s,  possibly 
5,  and  175  men.  The  French  mountain  battery 
has  about  140  men.  Light  batteries  have  4 
guns;  mountain  batteries,  6.  All  officers  of  ar- 
tillery are  on  one  list,  and  the  foot  artillery  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  coast  artillery,  and 
fortress  artillery.  The  total  peace  strength  of 
foot  artillery,  including  workmen,  in  1913  was 
about  468  officers  and  16,162  men.  All  tech- 
nical troops  are  known  as  engineers,  including 
the  Aeronautical  Corps.  They  aggr^^ted  in 
1913  585  officers  and  about  18,000  men.  The 
war  strength  of  the  major  portion  of  the  en- 
gineer companies  is  4  officers  and  262  enlisted 
men.  The  Aeronautical  Corps,  previous  to  the 
war,  was  organized  in  three  groups.  Each 
g^oup  has  from  2  to  4  companies.  Sections 
were  detached  with  the  mobile  army.  In  1914 
there  were  27  sections  of  8  aeroplanes  each,  10 
cavalry  sections  of  3  aeroplanes  each,  and  11 
fortress  sections  of  8  aeroplanes  each,  aggregat- 
ing a  total  of  334  aeroplanes.  There  were  also 
14  dirigibles.  Train  troops  are  organized  into 
"squadrons";  each  squadron  contains  3  com- 
panies. Total  peace  footing,  412  officers,  and 
about  10,500  men.  Sanitary  troops  included 
about  1500  officers,  6200  men;  and  the  veterin- 
arians numbered  about  475  officers. 
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The  French  infantry  use  the  Lebel  magazine 
rifle;  calibre,  0.315  inch.  The  cavalry  has  the 
carbine.  The  field  gun  ie  a  rapid-fire  shielded 
^un,  2.95  inch  calibre,  and  was  considered  the 
best  in  Europe,  and  gave  a  good  account  of  it- 
self in  the  war.  The  howitzer  batteries  use  cal- 
ibres of  4  inches  and  0.2  inches,  and  in  many 
cases  were  outranged  and  outweighted  by  the 
Germans. 

The  permanent  land  defenses,  previous  to  the 
war  of  1914,  were  designed  to  protect  a  line  of 
1575  miles,  and  were  an  important  strategic 
consideration.  On  the  principal  land  frontier 
of  Germany  the  fortified  places  were  Verdun, 
Toul,  Epinal,  Belfort,  behind  which  was  a  see- 
ond  line  as  follows:  Maubeuge,  I«  Tere, 
Rheims,  Langres,  Dijon,  Besancon.  Along  the 
Italian  front  were  Briancon,  Grenoble,  and 
Ly<Hi8.  On  the  coast  line  the  principal  naval 
statioDB,  guarded  by  the  forts,  were  Toulon, 
Rochefort,  Lorient,  Brest,  and  Clkerbourg. 

The  Budget  for  1914  provided  for  military  ex- 
penditures as  follows: 

For  the  Metropolitan  Army $209,472,600 

Colontal  Troops  in  France 9,866,280 

Troops  in  Morocco    46,779,880 

Aniument  and  snppliai 21,180,000 

Total  *     $287,298,800 

*  Expense  of  colonial  troops  abroad  not  Included  in 
thia  total. 

Navy.  France  ranks  fourth  among  the  na» 
tions  (the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the 
United  States)  in  the  amount  of  warship  ton- 
nage built,  and  third  in  the  aggregate  of 
tonnage  built  and  building.  Hie  number  and 
displacement  (built),  July  1,  1914,  of  warships 
of  1500  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of 
more  than  50  tons,  were  as  follows:  4  battle- 
ships (dreadnought  type),  having  a  main  bat- 
tery of  all  big  guns  (11  inch  or  more  in  cali- 
bre), of  92,368  tons  (and  8,  of  193,656  tons  es- 
timated, building) ;  18  battleships  (pre-dread- 
nought  type,  of  about  10,000  or  more  tons  dis- 
placement and  a  main  battery  of  more  than  one 
calibre),  of  262,675  tons;  1  coast-defense  ves- 
sel, of  8800  tons;  20  armored  cruisers,  of  201,- 
724  tons;  9  cruisers  (unarmored  warships  of 
more  than  1500  tons),  of  46,095  tons;  84  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers,  of  35,812  tons  (and  3, 
of  2563  tons,  building) ;  135  torpedo  boats,  of 
13,426;  and  64  submarines,  of  27,940  tons  (and 
22,  of  14,766  tons,  building).  Total  number  of 
vessels  built,  335,  of  688,840  aggregate  tons; 
building,  33,  of  211,076  tons — a  total  of  ves- 
sels built  and  building  of  368,  of  899,915  tons. 
Excluded  from  the  foregoing  are  ships  over  20 
years  old,  unless  reconstructed  and  rearmed 
within  five  years;  torpedo  craft  over  15  years 
old,  transports,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo- 
depot  ships,  and  other  auxiliaries.  The  total 
strength  of  the  personnel,  including  reserves, 
was  about  180,000,  one-third  being  artive-service 
ratings.  The  general  efliciency  increased  notice- 
ably from  1904  to  1914.  The  main  squadrons 
were  concentrated  in  the  Mediterranean  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Boug  de  LapeyrSre. 
The  armored-cruiser  fieet  contained  the  Edgar 
Quirtet  and  the  Waldeok  Rousseau,  completed 
in  1911,  and  having  a  displacement  of  13,900 
tons,  and  an  armament  of   14  7.6-inch  gims. 

At  the  beginning  of  1914  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  made  up  as  follows:     first 


squadron  of  battleships — Courbet,  Jean  Bart, 
Gondorcet,  Danton,  Diderot,  Mirabeau,  Vergin- 
aud,  and  Voltaire/  second  squadron,  made  up 
of  older  battleships — Patrie,  Demoeratie,  Jus- 
tice, Ripubligue,  and  Tiriti;  reserve  ^ips — 
Bouvet,  Ctaulois,  and  8t.  Louis;  armored  cruis- 
ers— Waldeok  Bousseau,  Edgar  Quinet,  Ernest 
Renan,  Jules  Ferry,  L4on  Oambetta,  and  Victor 
Hugo.  The  armored  cruisers  Uontealm  and 
Dupleia)  were  maintained  in  Eastern  waters. 

Dreadnoughts  laid  down  in  1913  were  the 
Flandres,  Oascogne,  Languedoc,  Normandie,  and 
B4am  (the  latter  1914).  These  ships  are  to 
displace  26,800  tons  and  be  armed  with  12  13.4- 
inch  and  24  5.5-inch  guns.  The  three  battle- 
ships launched  in  1913  are  the  Lorraine,  Bret- 
agne,  and  Provence,  having  a  displacement  of 
23,177  tons  and  armed  with  10  13.4-inch  and 
22  5.5-inch  guns.  The  Jean  Bart  and  the  Cour- 
bet were  completed  in  1913,  having  a  displace- 
ment, of  23,096  tons,  and  being  armed  with  12 
12-inch  and  22  5.6-inch  gims.  The  Paris  and 
the  France  were  complete  in  1914.  The  Ven- 
due was  to  have  been  laid  down  early  in  1916. 

The  submarine  service  is  highly  efficient,  the 
vessels  composing  it  being  remarkable  for  their 
heavy  armament.  Air  craft,  April  7,  1913,  in- 
cluded 13  military  dirigibles  on  hand  and  7  or- 
dered; and  460  military  aeroplanes  on  hand,  in- 
cluding monoplanes,  biplanes,  and  hydroaero- 
planes. 

GovERNKKNT.  The  republic,  established  after 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  III,  Sept.  4,  1870, 
vests  the  executive  in  a  president  and  a  re- 
sponsible ministry,  and  the  legislative  power  in 
a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The 
president,  elected  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes  for  seven  years,  chooses  his  own.  cabinet, 
ordinarily,  but  not  of  necessity,  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  two  chambers.  The 
senate  is  made  up  of  300  members,  age  not  less 
than  40  years,  and  elected  by  delegate  for  nine 
years.  The  chamber  of  deputies  is  made  up  of 
members  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  for  four 
years,  one  to  every  70,000  inhabitants.  The 
president  from  1906  to  1913  was  CUment-Ar- 
mand  Falli^res ;  he  was  succeeded  Jan.  17,  1913, 
by  Raymond  Poincar6,  bom  1858.  The  minis- 
try as  composed  March  18,  1914,  included  the 
following  members:  Gaston  Doumergue,  prime 
minister  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  M. 
Bienvenu-Martin,  minister  of  justice;  M.  Maivy, 
interior;  M.  Kaulens,  war;  M.  Lebrun,  marine; 
M.  Viviani,  public  instruction;  M.  Ren£  Renoult, 
finance;  M.  Lebrun,  colonies;  M.  Raynaud,  ag- 
riculture; M.  Peret,  commerce  and  posts  and 
telegraphs;  M.  Femand  David,  public  works; 
M.  Metin,  labor. 

HiSTDBT. 

The  Achievements  of  the  Dottmerottk  Cab- 
tNBt.  The  Doumergue  Cabinet,  formed  Dee.  8, 
1913,  was  essentially  a  cabinet  of  compromises. 
The  dominant  personality  in  the  ministry  was 
that  of  Caillaux,  minister  of  finance  and  chief 
of  the  Unified  Radical  organization,  the  Oomit4 
de  la  rue  de  Valois;  in  the  Chamber  the  main 
support  of  the  ministry  was  from  the  Unified 
Radical  group,  influential  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Doumergue  cabinet  would  carry  out  the  Uni- 
fied Radical  policies  as  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Pau :  ( 1 )  repeal  of  the  three  years' 
military  service  law,    (2)    defense  l<uque    (i.e. 
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l^slation  against  the  relii^ous  schools),  and 
(3)  ao  income  tax.  On  the  first  point,  how- 
ever, M.  Doumergue's  inauf^ral  declaration 
flatly  contradicted  the  Unified  Radical  pro- 
gramme by  promising  that  the  Three  Year  Law 
would  be  loyally  applied;  for,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  M.  Cl^menceau  in  the  Sen- 
ate, M.  Doumergue  was  compelled  to  compro- 
mise with  M.  Clgmenceau's  ardent  militarism. 
On  the  income  tax,  M.  Doumergue  was  likewise 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  straddling  the 
chasm  between  his  supporters  in  the  Senate, 
who  disliked  the  taxation  of  the  rente,  and  his 
supporters  in  the  Chamber,  who  insisted  on  tax- 
ing the  rente.  On  the  important  question  of 
electoral  reform  there  was  no  less  necessity  for 
compromise,  since  the  Senate  had  in  1013  re- 
jected the  Chamber's  Bill  for  departmental 
ecrutin  de  liate  with  representation  of  minori- 
ties. In  the  matter  of  anti-clerical  educational 
legislation,  and  in  that  matter  only,  was  there 
a  firm  agreement. 

The  close  of  the  1013  session  of  the  Chamber 
on  Dec.  29,  1913,  left  the  question  of  electoral 
reform  and  the  budget  still  unsettled.  In  re- 
gard to  the  army  controversy,  a  quarrel  had 
arisen  between  Senate  and  Chamber,  because  the 
former  insisted  upon  including  the  salaries  of 
generals  in  a  bill  which  the  Chamber  had  pre- 
pared to  increase  the  pay  of  officers.  Whea 
the  1014  session  was  opened,  January  13,  M. 
Paul  Deschanel  and  M.  Antonin  Dubost  were 
reelected  president  of  the  Chamber  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  respectively.  The  Radicals 
in  the  Chamber  indicated  their  anti-clericalism 
by  electing  as  vice-president  of  the  Chamber, 
Abb£  Lemire,  a  priest  who  had  rebelled  against 
the  authori^  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
He  resigned  office  on  January  19,  thanking  the 
Chamber  for  its  demonstration  of  sympathy. 
The  work  of  the  legislative  session  may  best  be 
summed  up  under  the  heads  of  (1)  tite  army, 
(2)  the  schools  {difenee  laique),  (3)  electoral 
reform,  and  (4)  the  income  tax.  In  regard  to 
the  first  of  these,  the  government  continued  to 
affirm  that  since  the  Three  Year  Law  had  been 
enacted  it  should  be  enforced;  and  a  loi  dee 
cadres  was  designed  to  effect  the  reorganization 
which  the  Three  Year  Law  made  necessary  in 
the  constitution  of  the  staffs  and  effectives  of 
the  various  arms.  But  in  their  utterances  out- 
side the  Chamber,  some  of  M.  Doumergue's  sup- 
porters inclined  to  M.  Jaurts'  view,  that  the 
Three  Year  Law  ought  never  to  have  been  en- 
acted, and,  having  t«en  enacted,  should  at  once 
be  repealed.  (2)  In  its  zeal  for  anti-clerical 
school  laws  {defense  laique)  the  government 
could  count  upon  greater  loyalty  from  its  ad- 
herents. The  bill  for  the  defense  of  the  lay 
schools  and  for  school  attendance  was  passed 
by  the  Chamber  on  January  20  by  418  to  118 
votes.  On  January  23  the  Chamber  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  School  Fund  Bill. 
An  amendment  extending  the  benefit  of  subsi- 
dies to  private  as  well  as  public  schools  was 
defeated  on  January  27  by  386  to  159,  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  February  2, 
providing  financial  assistance  exclusively  for 
"lay"  (non-Catholic)  schools.  M.  Viviani,  as 
minister  of  education,  made  a  remarkable 
speech  in  the  Senate,  laying  down  the  principle 
that  teachers  in  public  schools  should  observe 
religious  "neutrality"  by  refraining  from  say- 
ing anything  which   might  offend  any   of   the 


scholars.  Morals  were  to  be  taught  without 
supernatural  sanction.  The  cues  where  public 
school  teachers  used  their  position  to  carry  on 
a  campaign  against  religion  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  exceptions.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  that  July  7,  1914,  was  the  date  fixed, 
under  the  law  of  1904,  for  the  final  closure  of 
all  congregational  schools  (schools  conducted 
by  religious  orders).  (3)  In  the  question  of 
electoral  reform  the  cabinet's  policy  was  com- 
pletely stultified  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  Sen- 
ate. On  Dec.  18,  1913,  the  Chamber  had  voted 
by  330  to  161  an  urgent  resolution:  "The 
Cfhamber,  faithful  to  its  votes  of  1911,  of  1912, 
and  of  Nov.  18,  1013,  counts  upon  the  govern- 
ment immediately  asking  the  Senate  to  hasten 
its  discussion  of  electoral  reform,  and  main- 
taining before  the  Senate  the  principle  of  the 
ecrutin  de  liste  with  representation  of  minori- 
ties, thrice  affirmed  by  the  Chamber  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  eight  preceding  ministries."  This 
M.  Doumergue  promised  to  do;  but  M.  Clrimen- 
ceau,  upon  whose  powerful  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  government  ordinarily  counted,  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  representation  of  mi- 
norities. Consequently  the  cabinet  failed  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  its  Electoral  Reform  Bill 
in  the  Senate,  and  on  March  10  the  Senate  re- 
affirmed its  adherence  to  a  scheme  of  tcrutin 
de  liste  without  the  representation  of  minori- 
ties. (4)  The  fourth  measure,  the  income  tax, 
which  formed  the  central  feature  of  the  Cab- 
inet's financial  policy,  encountered  unyielding 
opposition  in  the  Senate.  A  heated  conflict  was 
waged  on  the  old  question  of  the  exemption  of 
the  rente  from  the  income  tax.  With  regard  to 
this  question,  M.  CaillaiLV,  the  minister  of  fi- 
nance, was  accused  of  having  changed  his  atti- 
tude from  day  to  day — first  appearing  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  exemption,  and  then  demanding  the 
inclusion  of  the  rente — in  order  to  cause  a  fiuc- 
tuation  in  the  prices  of  government  securities 
on  the  Bourse  for  the  profit  of  his  friends. 
While  both  houses  concurred  in  the  clauses  of 
the  finance  law  which  readjusted  the  taxes  on 
real  property  and  imposed  taxes  on  movable 
property,  including  French  and  foreign  securi- 
ties, the  dispute  over  the  income  tax  was  pro- 
tracted until  the  end  of  the  session,  when  the 
Chamber  voted  to  incorporate  the  income  tax 
into  the  finance  law  or  budget  of  1914,  too  late 
for  the  budget  to  be  passed  1^  the  Senate  and 
promulgated.  Never  since  1872  had  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  France  been  worse,  with  a  defi- 
cit of  well-nigh  800,000,000  of  francs  staring 
the  government  in  the  face,  and  the  budget  for 
the  current  year  not  yet  passed.  A  note  should 
be  added,  recording  the  passage  by  the  Senate 
on  Feb.  20,  1014,  of  a  bill  regarding  miners' 
pensions,  which  had  been  passed  oy  the  Chamber 
July  12,  1912;  the  bill  was  not  particularly 
fortunate  as  a  sample — about  the  only  sample 
— of  the  government's  benevolent  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes,  for  a  strike  of 
the  miners  in  March  signalized  their  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  bilL 

Pabties  and  Pbookakubs.  Throughout  the 
spring  the  various  political  groups  were  much 
concerned  about  the  general  election  which  was 
to  take  place  in  April.  The  Unified  Radicals 
and  Radical  Socialists  were  chiefly  anxious  to 
maintain  their  cabinet  in  power,  by  whatever 
means,  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  powerful  influence  which  the  Cab- 
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inet,  throu^  the  local  prefects,  was  able  to 
exert  in  favor  of  its  own  candidates.  The  cam- 
paign platform  of  the  Radical  Socialists  de- 
manded the  income  tax,  was  favorable  to  im- 
perialism in  colonial  policy,  was  vague  on  de- 
fense and  social  legislation,  but  emphatic  in  de- 
claring, "We  must  put  an  end  to  the  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  'free  schools'  (Cath- 
olic schools)."  The  Socialist  Congress  at 
Amiens  at  the  close  of  January  declared  that 
it  could  not  join  in  a  new  bloe  with  the  Unified 
Radicals,  and  urged  all  Socialists  to  vote  for 
Socialist  candidates  on  the  first  ballot  in  the 
forth-coming  elections;  but  the  close  coopera- 
tion which  had  marked  the  relations  of  the  Uni- 
fied Socialist  and  Unified  Radical  groups  in  the 
Chamber  was  to  be  extended  to  the  second  bal- 
lot, in  which  the  Socialists  were  to  give  their 
"free  support  to  candidates  of  other  parties  in 
proportion  to  the  vigor  and  the  distinctness  of 
their  opposition  to  the  Three  Year  Law,  war, 
Chauvinism,  and  the  military-clerical  coali- 
tion." But  M.  AUemane  and  a  minority  of  the 
Socialists  were  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the 
electoral  alliance  with  the  Unified  Radicals,  and 
seceded  from  the  Unified  Socialist  group,  ex- 
plaining their  action  in  a  manifesto  as  follows: 
".  .  .  The  resolution  voted  at  the  international 
congress  of  Amsterdam,  which  forbade  Social- 
ists of  all  nations  to  enter  into  any  rapproche- 
ment, coalition,  or  entente  with  the  bourgeois 
political  parties,  has  been  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party.  These 
leaders  have  hypocritically  concluded  an  elec- 
toral alliance  with  the  most  despicable  and  the 
most  criminal  of  all  the  bourgeois  parties — the 
Radical  party.  .  .  .  The  principal  resolution  of 
the  Congress  (of  Amiens)  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  Socialist  candidates  mere  game-beaters 
for  the  Radical  party.  At  the  first  ballot  they 
will  present  themselves  with  the  programme  and 
the  naff  of  the  party;  then  at  the  second  ballot 
they  will  present  the  votes  of  the  workingmen 
on  a  silver  platter  to  the  Radicalism  which  im- 
prisons and  shoots  the  toilers  who  legitimately 
rebel  against  capitalistic  exploitation."  A  sec- 
ond significant  development  in  the  political  sit- 
uation was  the  formation  of  a  new  group  under 
the  leadership  of  M.  Aristide  Briand.  In  De- 
cember of  the  previous  year  his  great  speech  at 
Saint-Etienne  had  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  republican  entente  to  protect  the  re- 
public against  demagogy  and  revolution,  and 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  reconciliation  in  dealing 
with  the  Church;  he  supported  the  principle  of 
the  representation  of  minorities;  and  he  at- 
tacked the  Moroccan  policy  of  M.  Caillaux, 
which  had  necessitated  the  military  conquest  of 
Morocco,  the  development  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  return  to  the  Three  Year  Law.  On 
January  14  the  formation  of  the  new  group,  the 
Federated  Parties  of  the  Left  {Federation  dee 
gauche*),  was  completed,  and  the  party  head- 
quarters established  in  the  rue  Saint-Honori. 
Some  127  parliamentarians  were  included  in  the 
Federation,  among  them  ex-premier  Barthou, 
Pierre  Baudin,  M.  Millerand,  Lucien  Klotz,  and 
M.  B«renger.  M.  Briand  was,  of  course,  elected 
president  of  the  Federation;  and  with  the  effec- 
tive assistance  of  M.  Barthou  he  began  vigor- 
ously to  attack  the  Caillaux  group,  accusing 
the  cabinet  of  equivocations,  defending  the 
Three  Year  Law,  pleading  for  religious  liberty 
as  against  oppressive  anti-clericalism,  denounc- 


ing the  idea  of  establishing  a  state  monopoly  of 
education,  demanding  the  representation  of 
minorities  in  the  Chamber,  and  urging  a  pro- 
gramme of  social  legislation. 

The  Mubdeb  of  M.  Calkette.  While  M. 
Briand  in  the  Chamber  conducted  the  attack 
on  the  ministry's  political  policies,  M.  Gaston 
Calmette,  editor  of  the  Figaro,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  even  further,  attacking,  through  the 
medium  of  his  journal,  the  political  integrity 
and  personal  honor  of  M.  Caillaux,  the  minister 
of  finance  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the  minis- 
try. M.  Calmette  accused  M.  Caillaux  "of  com- 
bining his  public  functions  as  minister  of  fi- 
nance with  those  of  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  foreign  bank;  of  having,  by  an  in- 
conceivable 'negligence,'  aided  his  friends  to 
make  a  successful  speculation  in  Rentes  on  the 
Bourse;  of  having  committed  a  dishonest  act  in 
suspending  the  operation  of  justice  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  'crook'  (in  the  Rochette  case)  ;  of  hav- 
ing declared  in  1901  that  he  had  'quashed  the 
income  tax  while  having  the  appearance  of  de- 
fending it.'"  M.  Caillaux  feared  that  M.  Cal- 
mette would  publish  certain -personal  letters  in 
proof  of  these  allegations — letters  which  re- 
vealed the  liaison  which  had  existed  between  M. 
Caillaux  and  the  present  Mme.  Caillaux  while 
M.  Caillaux  was  still  the  husband  of  another 
woman.  Trembling  for  her  husband's  position 
and  her  own  reputation,  Mme.  Caillaux  pur- 
chased a  revolver,  practiced  shooting  with  it  at 
a  target,  and  went  to  interview  M.  Calmette. 
Xot  intending  to  kill  him,  she  said,  she  mo- 
mentarily lost  her  reason,  and  found  herself 
standing  in  M.  Calmette's  office,  with  a  smok- 
ing, empty  revolver  in  her  hand,  and  M.  Cal- 
mette lying  mortally  wounded  at  her  feet.  On 
the  evening  of  the  murder,  March  16,  M.  Cail- 
laux offer«l  his  resignation  from  the  cabinet, 
and  after  some  hesitotion  the  resignation  was 
accepted,  M.  Renoult  becoming  minister  of  fi- 
nance to  succeed  M.  Caillaux,  M.  Maivy  becom- 
ing minister  of  the  interior  to  succeed  M. 
Renoult,  and  M.  Raoul  Peret,  an  under-secre- 
tary,  being  appointed  minister  of  commerce  to 
succeed  M..  Malvy.  The  following  day,  the  Ro- 
chette scandal,  to  which  M.  Calmette  had  made 
reference  in  the  Figaro  a  few  days  before  the 
murder,  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber  by  M.  Delahaye.  It  was  alleged  that 
in  March,  1911,  M.  Monis,  who  was  then  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  had  interfered  with  the 
course  of  justice  and  had  interrupted  the  trial 
of  a  swindler,  M.  Rochette,  at  the  instance  of 
M.  Caillaux.  M.  Monis  denied  it.  M.  Barthou 
thereupon  produced  a  letter,  which  the  then 
prooureur  giniral  had  written,  substantiating 
the  charges.  M.  Monis  then  resigned  his  post 
in  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  marine,  and  M. 
Gauthier  was  appointed  to  the  post  thus  va- 
cated. After  a  parliamentary  investigation,  the 
Chamber  on  April  3  acquitted  M.  Caillaux  and 
M.  Monis  of  corruption,  inasmuch  as  their  per- 
sonal pecuniary  interests  did  not  appear  to  be 
involved  in  the  case;  but  reproved  "the  abusive 
interference  of  finance  in  politics  and  of  poli- 
tics in  the  administration  of  justice."  If  M. 
Caillaux  was  fortunate  in  escaping  with  nothing 
more  than  a  reprimand  in  the  Rochette  affair, 
his  wife  was  even  more  fortunate  in  receiving 
complete  exoneration  for  the  murder  of  M.  Cal- 
mette. Her  trial,  July  19-28,  was  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  summer.    A  public  reading  in  court 
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was  given  to  the  two  love  letters  in  which  M. 
Caillaux  had  somewhat  indiscreetly  mingled  po- 
litical confessions  with  passionate  protesta- 
tions. M.  Caillaux  transformed  the  judicial  in- 
quest into  a  political  contest  by  making  in 
court  an  oratorical  defense  of  his  political  poli- 
cies, including  the  income  tax,  and  strenuously 
repudiating  the  susgestion  that  he  had  acted  as 
a  traitor  during  the  Moroccan  crisis  of  1011, 
when  he  had  ceded  a  slice  of  the  Congo  to  Ger- 
many. With  great  eloquence  he  avowed  his 
love  for  France  and  protested  that  he  was  a 
true  Republican  and  a  patriot,  whereas  M.  Cal- 
mette,  he  asserted,  had  been  a  Royalist  in  the 
pay  of  Germany.  The  acquittal  of  Mme.  Cail- 
laux, July  28,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  not 
intended  to  Idll  M.  Calmette,  was  therefore  to 
be  r^^ded  as  more  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph 
for  her  husband's  political  popularity  than  as 
a  vindication  of  her  own  innocence. 

liiLixrriONB.  The  first  ballot  in  the  election 
of  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  taken  on 
April  16;  in  constituencies  where  no  candidate 
received  an  absolute  majority,  a  s'econd  ballot 
was  taken  on  May  10.  The  revelation  of  his 
misconduct  in  the  Rochettc  affair,  and  the  scan- 
dals attaching  to  the  Calmette  n)urder  case, 
might  well  have  been  expected  to  interfere  with 
the  reelection  of  M.  Caillaux  to  the  Chamber. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  find  it  necessary  to 
fight  a  duel  with  his  opponent,  M.  d'Aillilres, 
as  a  result  of  the  latter's  veiled  allusion  to  the 
Rochette  affair.  But  in  spite  of  all,  M.  Cail- 
laux was  victorious,  and  his  party,  the  Unified 
Radical  and  Radical  Socialist  group,  gained 
four  new  seats  in  the  Chamber.  The  Unified 
Radicals,  oddly  enough,  in  their  electoral  cam- 
paign revived  the  programme  of  the  Congress  of 
Pau,  which  emphi^ically  demanded  a  return  to 
the  two-year  term  of  military  service.  The  re- 
vival of  the  hitherto  neglected  anti-militarist 
plank  of  the  platform  was  easily  to  be  explained 
by  the  Radicals'  desire  to  obtain  Socialist  sup- 
port in  the  elections;  but  it  was  hardly  in  con- 
sonance with  the  policy  which  the  Radical  min- 
isters in  the  cabinet  had  enunciated,  of  regard- 
ing the  Three  Year  Law  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  general  result  of  the  election  was  a 
clear  vindication  of  the  Three  Year  Law,  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation, and  an  almost  even  division  of  opin- 
ion on  the  income  tax.  As  regards  the  strength 
of  the  various  groups  in  the  Chamber,  accurate 
figures  are  difficult  to  ascertain,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  clear-cut  lines  between  some  of 
the  minor  groups;  but  it  may  at  least  be  stated 
that  the  number  of  Unified  Socialists  was  in- 
creased from  7S  to  101,  the  number  of  Unified 
Radicals  and  Radical  Socialists  was  increased 
from  168  to  172,  and  the  FAdiration  Ripubli- 
oain  (progressist)  lost  38  of  its  76  seats.  The 
remarkable  gains  made  by  the  two  Unified 
groups  may  at  least  in  part  be  attributed,  first 
to  their  cooperation  at  the  polls,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place  to  the  freely  exercised  power  of  the 
administration  to  influence  elections.  A  new 
arrangement  in  the  seating  of  the  deputies  was 
made,  so  that  11  sectors  in  the  ball  were 
marked  off,  each  for  a  fairly  distinct  group,  as 
follows:  (1)  on  the  extreme  Left  sat  101  Uni- 
fied Socialists;  (2)  to  their  right  sat  23  Re- 
publican Socialists;  (3)  172  Unified  Radicals 
and  Radical  Socialists;  (4)  a  new  group  of  21 
members,  called  the  Republican  Union,  and  in- 


cluding M.  Barthou,  M.  Klotz,  and  M.  Miller- 
and;  (5)  the  Radical  Left  of  66  members;  (6) 
the  54  Republicans  of  the  Left;  (7)  the  Demo- 
cratic Left  with  34  deputies;  (8)  the  36  pro- 
gressists of  the  Republican  Federation;  (9)  the 
Action  Libgrale  with  23  members;  (10)  the 
Right,  of  16  members;  and  (11)  on  the  extreme 
Right  a  sector  occupied  by  44  "non  inscrita" 
who  refused  to  affiliate  with  any  group.  There 
were  still  IX  members  who  had  not  yet  an- 
nounced their  party,  and  two  vacant  scats, 
bringing  up  the  total  number  of  seats  in  the 
Chamber,  which  had  been  increased  by  five,  to 
602.  The  Federated  Parties  of  the  Left,  organ- 
ized by  M.  Briand,  it  should  be  observed,  did 
not  form  a  distinct  group  in  the  Chamber,  but 
rather  included  deputies  in  several  sectors. 

The  SHOBT-Livia)  Ribot  Cabimeh'.  The  newly 
elected  Chamber  assembled  on  June  1.  On  June 
2  the  Doumergue  cabinet  resigned.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  increased  strength  of  the  extreme 
Left,  President  Foincare  selected  Ren4  Viviaai, 
a  Republican  Socialist,  to  succeed  M.  Dou- 
mergue, but  by  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the 
Three  Year  Law  M.  Viviani  lost  the  support  of 
the  Unified  Radical  comiU  de  la  rue  de  Valoit, 
which  had  officially  condemned  three  year  mili- 
tary service.  M.  Viviani  was  therefore  unable 
to  form  a  cabinet.  The  veteran  leader  of  the 
progressists,  Ex-Premier  Alexandre  Ribot,  on 
June  9  formed  a  remarkable  ministry  from  the 
moderate  elements  of  the  Left  and  Centre: — 
president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  justice, 
Alexandre  Ribot  ( Dnion  Ripublicain  of  the  Sen- 
ate);  foreign  affairs,  lAon  Bourgeois  (Demo- 
cratic Left,  S.);  interior,  Peytral  (Democratic 
Left,  S.);  finance,  Cl«mentel  (Radical  Left, 
Chamber)  ;  war,  Th6ophile  Delcass«  (R.  L.,  C.) ; 
marine,  Emile  (}hautemps  (Dem.  Left,  C.) ;  edu- 
cation, Dessoye  (Rad.  Left,  C.) ;  public  works, 
Jean  Dupuy  ( Union  Rep.,  S. ) ;  commerce.  Marc 
R^ville  (Rad.  Left,  C.) ;  agriculture,  Dariac 
( Republican  of  the  Left,  C. )  ;  colonies,  Mau- 
noury  (Rad.  L.,  C.) ;  labor,  Abel  (Rad.  Left,  C). 
In  his  declaration  of  policy,  M.  Ribot  advocated 
a  loan  to  equilibrate  the  budget,  a  general  tax 
on  income,  economy,  maintenance  of  the  Three 
Year  Law,  protection  of  the  lay  schools,  an 
agreement  on  electoral  reform,  development  of 
insurance,  and  provident  institutions.  But  the 
two  Unified  groups  and  the  Republican  Socialists 
voted  solidly  against  M.  Ribot,  crying,  "Dow^n 
with  the  Three  Years!"  and  overthrowing  the 
ministry  on  its  first  vote  of  confidence  (June  12)  i 
by  306  to  262  votes.  In  the  meantime  M.  Vivi-  | 
ani  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  A 
Unified  Radicals,  and  was  now  able  (June  13)  ^ 
to  form  a  cabinet  as  follows:  President  of  the 
council  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Ren^ 
Viviani  (Republican  Socialist)  ;  interior,  Louis 
J.  Malvy  (Unified  Radical)  ;  justice,  Bienvenu 
Martin  (Democratic  Left,  Senate) ;  war,  Adolphe 
Messimy  (Unified  Rad.)  ;  marine,  Armand 
Gautbier  ( Dem.  Left,  S. ) ;  finance,  Joseph  Nou- 
lens  (Unif.  Rad.);  education,  Victor  Augag- 
neur  (Rep.  Soc.)  ;  commerce,  Gaston  Thomson 
(Rep.  of  the  Left)  ;  colonies,  Maurice  Raynaud 
( Unif.  Rad. ) ;  public  works,  Ren6  Renoult 
( Unif.  Rad. ) ;  agriculture,  Fernand  David  ( Rad. 
Left)  ;  labor,  Charles  Couyba  (Dem.  Left,  S.). 
Although  5  of  the  12  were  Unified  Radicals, 
more  than  half  of  the  new  ministers  had  voted 
for  the  Three  Year  Military  Service  Law  of 
Aug.    7,    1913;    and   the   cabinet   as    a   whole 
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pledged  itself  loyallv  to  apply  the  law,  and  to 
introduce  bills  for  the  military  education  of  the 
youth,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  reserves. 
The  antimilitarism  of  the  Unified  Radicals  was 
apparently  laid  aside.  For  the  rest,  M.  Viviani 
promised  (1)  an  immediate  loan,  (2)  an  income 
tax,  (3)  a  tax  in  1916  on  capital,  (4)  electoral 
reform;  (5)  and  after  the  budget  was  settled, 
he  would  take  up  the  defense  of  the  lay  schools, 
the  reorganization  of  the  schools  fund,  the  con- 
trol of  secondary  private  schools,  and  post-grad- 
uate organization, — "By  liberty,  by  propaganda, 
by  action,  the  Republican  party  will  defend  the 
patrimony  of  the  Bevolution  against  the  spirit 
of  domination";  (6)  Anally,  "it  is  necessai^  to 
amend  the  law  reading  workingmen's  pensions, 
and  include  pensions  for  invalidity,  extend  the 
domain  of  insurance  to  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment, and  endow  with  more  efficacious  legal 
powers  the  professional  syndicates  in  which  the 
laborers  learn  by  experience  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  responsibility  and  to  work  for  their 
economic  enfranchisement."  On  the  vote  of  con- 
fidence, M.  Viviani  failed  to  obtain  tlie  support 
of  the  Unified  Socialists,  but  was  assured  a  safe 
majority  by  the  various  Radical  groups.  Al- 
most immediately  he  induced  the  Chamber  to 
overcome  its  repugnance  to  borrowing,  and  a 
loan  of  800,000,000  francs  was  authorized  by  the 
Chamber  on  June  19,  passed  by  the  Senate  the 
following  day,  emitted  July  7,  and  largely  over- 
subscribed. The  budget  passed  by  the  last 
Chamber  was  passed  with  few  changes  now,  and 
in  it  was  incorporated  a  general  income  tax,  cal- 
culated upon  a  scale  which  had  the  effect  of  levy- 
ing a  tax  of  200  francs  on  an  income  of  2S,000 
francs,  700  francs  on  an  income  of  60,000  francs, 
and  so  on.  After  the  close  of  Parliament  in  the 
middle  of  July,  M.  Viviani  accompanied  Presi- 
dent PoincarS  on  a  visit  to  Russia  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  a  visit  which  was  unfortu- 
nately interrupted  by  the  sudden  precipitation 
of  an  international  crisis  at  the  end  of  July. 

France  in  Wab-Time.  The  great  war  had 
come  at  last,  the  war  in  which  France  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  disaster  of 
1870-71  and  regain  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  war 
found  France  unprepared.  The  sensational  Cail- 
laux  trial,  terminated  just  as  Austria-Hungary 
was  declaring  war  on  Servia,  had  excited  party 
feelings  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  dispute  over 
the  restoration  of  three  year  service  in  the  army 
bad  not  yet  been  definitely  settled,  and  uncer- 
tainty in  this  respect  had  weakened  the  funda- 
mental organization  of  French  defense.  While 
^e  Viyiani  cabinet  outwardly  consented  to  the 
Three  Year  Law,  a  strong  agitation  was  being 
carried  on  for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  the 
Chamber  had  elected  to  the  army  commission  22 
antagonists  along  with  22  supporters  of  the 
longer  term  of  service.  During  the  spring  sen- 
sational arraignments  had  been  made  of  the  in- 
efficient military  administration.  As  late  as 
July  13,  M.  Charles  Humbert,  speaking  in  the 
Senate,  had  made  a  startling  revelation  of  glar- 
ing deficiencies  in  the  equipment  of  the  French 
army;  and  M.  Cl^menceau  had  been  moved  to 
exclaim,  "We  are  neither  defended  nor  gov- 
erned!" When  the  Chambers  met  in  their  his- 
toric session  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  heard 
the  ministry's  justification  of  the  French  cause, 
listened  to  M.  Poincar^'s  impassioned  appeal  to 
their  patriotism,  and  voted  the  war  supplies 
unanimously,  pessimism  gave  way  to  resolution. 


The  French  were  probably  calmer  than  any  na- 
tion ;  but  no  nation  could  boast  a  greater  deter- 
mination.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was 
feared  lest  the  Socialists  and  Syndicalists,  who 
had  so  strenuously  opposed  the  Three  Year  Law, 
would  be  disloyal.  Obsessed  by  some  such  fear, 
a  fanatic  assassinated  the  great  leader  of  the 
Unified  Socialists,  M.  Jauris  (consult  article 
jArsfes) ;  but  there  was  in  fact  no  cause  for 
alarm.  The  Socialists  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries,  responded  in  the  crisis  with  spon- 
taneous loyalty.  Two  of  their  leaders,  Sembat 
and  Guesde,  consented  to  enter  the  cabinet, 
which  was  reorganized  on  August  26  so  as  to 
include  Alexandre  Ribot,  Aristide  Briand,  Alex- 
andre Millerand,  Gaston  Doumergue,  and  that 
most  zealous  patriot  and  able  diplomat,  Th6- 
ophile  DelcasB^.  The  enlarged  cabinet  was  thus 
constituted :  Premier,  RenS  Viviani ;  foreign  af- 
fairs, Thfophile  Delcass^;  war,  Alexandre  Mil- 
lerand; justice,  Aristide  Briand;  interior,  Louis 
Malvy;  marine,  Victor  Augagneur;  finance, 
Alexandre  Ribot;  public  instruction,  Albert  Ser- 
raut;  public  works.  Marcel  Sembat;  commerce, 
Gaston  Thomson;  colonies,  Gaston  Doumergue; 
agriculture,  Fernand  David;  labor,  Bienvenu 
Martin;  without  portfolio,  Jules  Guesde.  On 
September  3  the  government  moved  from  Paris 
to  Bordeaux;  but  in  December,  after  the  menac- 
ing German  advance  on  Paris  had  been  repulsed, 
the  cabinet  was  able  to  return  to  Paris.  On  De- 
cember 22  a  war  session  of  the  Chambers  was 
convoked  in  Paris,  and  on  December  23  a  war 
budget  for  the  first  six  months  of  1016  was 
unanimously  voted  by  both  houses.  It  sus- 
pended the  income  tax  until  1916,  and  called  for 
the  huge  gum  of  8,600,000,000  francs,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  6,700,000,000  previously  authorized. 
M.  Ribot  announced  that  France  had  advanced 
250,000,000  francs  to  Belgium,  90,000,000  francs 
to  Servia,  20,000,000  francs  to  Greece,  and  600,- 
000  francs  to  Montenegro. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  results  of  the 
war,  as  far  as  the  internal  affairs  of  France 
were  concerned,  was  the  manifestation  of  tre- 
mendous loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists, 
Conservatives,  and  Clericals,  who  had  been  so 
bitterly  accused  by  the  Radicals  of  enmity  to 
the  republic.  Most  remarkable  of  all  was  the 
patriotism  which  compelled  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders  to  return  from  the  exile 
which  the  anticlerical  lliird  Republic  had  forced 
upon  them,  and  to  offer  their  services  to  their 
country.  Many  thousands  of  priests  were  en- 
listed in  the  army,  and  fought  side  by  side  with 
the  soldiers,  or  else  acted  as  chaplains,  winning 
praise  for  their  courage  and  devotion.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  great  revival  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm, not  only  among  the  women  who 
thronged  the  churches  praying  for  their  hus- 
bands and  sons,  but  also  among  the  men,  who,  in 
the  face  of  death,  abandoned  their  indifi'erence 
to  religion.  The  celebration  of  the  f^te  day  of 
King  Albert  of  Belgium  was  a  demonstration  of 
the  great  Catholic  revival  as  well  as  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  "king  without  a  country."  With 
renewed  hopefulness  the  Catholics  began  to 
speak  of  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Rome  as  a  possibility  of  the  near  future; 
and  it  was  repeatedly  brought  to  notice  that  the 
new  Pope,  Benedict  XV,  and  his  secretary  of 
state.  Cardinal  Gasparri,  cherished  feelings  that 
were  distinctly  friendly  towards  France.  While 
such  prognostications  were  probably  tinged  with 
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undue  optimism  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  at 
least  it  seemed  certain  that  the  struggle  against 
"clericalism"  in  France  had  lost  some  of  ite  bit- 
terness, and  that  the  manifest  patriotism  of  the 
French  Catholics  would  render  future  attadcs  on 
the  Church  as  the  enemy  of  the  Republic  ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

The  tacit  reannexation  to  France  of  those 
parts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  which  were  occupied  by 
French  armies,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  here, 
as  its  importance  depended  entirely  upon  the 
issue  of  the  war.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
Algeria  and  the  other  French  colonies  appeared, 
so  far  as  information  was  obtainable,  to  have 
remained  quiet  during  the  war,  and  to  have  fur- 
nished a  considerable  number  of  native  troops 
to  fight  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  One  other 
circumstance  connected  with  the  war  deserves  at 
least  passing  notice,  and  that  is  the  mysterious 
mission  of  M.  Caillaux  to  South  America.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  M.  Caillaux's  well- 
known  ability  as  a  financier  won  him  a  post  as 
paymaster  for  one  army  corps,  with  rank  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  colonel.  According  to  a  story 
which  received  wide  circulation  m  November 
and  was  not  subsequently  denied,  M.  Caillaux 
found  the  life  at  Betliune,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, inexpressibly  dull,  and  for  relief  visited 
Paris;  for  this  breach  of  discipline  he  had  been 
punished  by  fifteen  days'  military  detention. 
Subsequently  he  had  come  to  blows,  it  was  al- 
leged, with  an  English  officer,  and  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  English  commander-in-chief  M. 
Caillaux  had  been  dispatched  to  South  America. 
Another  story  is  that  he  had  been  approached  by 
Germany  in  an  effort  to  bribe  France  with  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Consult  also  International  Abbi- 
TBATioN  AND  PEACE,  Bryan-WiUon  Treaties; 
SociALisK,  France;  and  Wab  of  the  Nations. 

FBAlTCHZSSi,  Retobm  of.  See  France,  Hit- 
tory;  Bexoium,  Electoral  Reform  Agitation,  etc. 

EBAIfCIS  TEBJUJUAITD,  Charles  Louis 
Joseph  Marie  of  Austbia-Este.  An  Austrian 
Archduke,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph and  late  heir-apparent  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  assassinated  June  28,  1914. 
He  was  born  in  Qraz,  in  the  province  of  Styria 
of  which  his  father  was  Governor,  on  Dec.  18, 
1663.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  Louis,  second  of  the  three  younger 
brothers  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The 
eldest  of  these  three  younger  brothers  was  Ferdi- 
nand, who,  under  the  name  of  Maximilian  I, 
was  the  ill-fated  Emperor  of  Mexico.  To  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  were  born  three  chil- 
dren. The  eldest  of  these  was  a  daughter,  the 
Archduchess  Giscla;  the  second  a  son,  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolph ;  and  the  youngest  a  daughter,  the 
Archduchess  Marie  Valerie.  Under  the  laws  of 
the  Hapsburgs  the  eldest  son  is  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  thus  the  Archduke  Rudolph  until 
his  tragic  death  on  Jan.  30,  1889,  was  the  heir- 
apparent.  The  wife  of  the  Archduke  Rudolph 
gave  birth  to  no  son;  their  only  child  was  a 
daughter.  The  Emperor's  eldest  brother,  Maxi- 
milian, Emperor  of  Mexico,  was  executed  in 
1864,  leaving  no  children.  On  the  death  of  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  the  Emperor  immediately 
recognized  his  second  brother,  the  Archduke 
Charles  Louis,  as  heir  to  the  throne.  He,  then 
66  years  of  age,  declined  the  succession,  saying 
that  he  was  too  advanced  in  years.  He  died  in 
1896.  The  succession  then  fell  to  Charles 
Louis's  eldest  son,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
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nand.  While  his  cousin,  Rudolph,  waa  being 
educated  for  the  throne  of  the  Empire,  the  tutors 
of  Francis  Ferdinand,  whose  prospects  of  be- 
coming Emperor  were  then  remote,  were  train- 
ing him  along  strictly  military  and  engineering 
lines,  and  within  these  lines  he  became  an  ex- 
pert. He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  Dragoons.  His  life  as  a  young  man  was 
on  the  whole  free  from  the  scandal  which  was 
attached  to  many  of  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Austria.  His  earliest  prom- 
inence was  achieved  by  his  morganatic  marriage 
with  the  Countess  Chotek  (bom  at  Stuttgart, 
March  1,  1868),  lady  in  waiting  to  the  ^ch- 
duchess  Isabela,  wife  of  the  ^chduke  Fred- 
erick. This  marriage  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Emperor  and  other  members  of  the  court, 
but  nothing  could  move  the  Archduke's  determi- 
nation. He  even  expressed  his  willingness  to 
give  up  his  right  to  the  throne  in  order  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  marry  as  he  wished.  On 
June  28,  1900,  the  Archduke  took  an  oath  that 
he  and  the  Countess  would  consider  their  proj- 
ected marriage  as  morganatic  and  renounced  for 
the  Countess  all  future  claims  as  Empress  and 
for  their  unborn  children  all  claims  to  the 
throne.  Three  days  later  on  July  1,  1900,  they 
were  married.  Tlie  Emperor  then  made  the 
Countess  Duchess  of  Hohenberg.  Among  the 
Magyars  and  the  Slavs  of  the  Empire  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  the  renunciation  of  these 
rights.  This  opposition  crystallized  in  the  Hun- 
garian Reichsrath  into  protests  against  permit- 
ting the  household  lawi^  of  the  Hapsburgs  to 
override  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  which  does 
not  recognize  morganatic  marriages.  These  pro- 
tests, however,  had  no  effect.  During  the  first 
years  after  his  recognition  as  heir-apparent 
Francis  Ferdinand  had  little  to  do  with  the  gov- 
ernmental policies  of  the  Empire.  In  recent 
years,  however,  he  took  over  much  of  the  detail 
of  government  from  the  aged  Emperor.  He  gave 
his  attention  particularly  to  military  and  naval 
matters,  reorganizing  the  army  in  a  manner  that 
aroused  the  admiration  of  European  military 
authorities.  Francis  Ferdinand  was  credited 
with  the  ambition  of  restoring  Austria  to  a 
dominant  place  in  European  politics.  It  is  said 
also  that  he  had  an  ambition  to  make  his  throne 
the  moral  protector  of  Pan-Slavism.  The  fact 
that  his  wife  was  a  Slav  and  that  she  unques- 
tionably exercised  great  influence  over  him  was 
felt  to  have  a  strong  bearing  on  this  phase  of 
the  future  of  Austria.  The  alliance  with  Italy 
received  no  sympathy  from  the  Archduke.  He 
had  the  national  distrust  of  the  Italians  and 
this  feeling  was  heightened  by  his  devotion  to 
the  Roman  Church.  The  Archduke  was  credited 
with  a  large  share  in  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  1908,  and  this  aroused  feel- 
ings of  hostility  against  him  in  these  provinces 
and  in  Servia.  'The  personality  of  the  Arch- 
duke was  not  of  the  sort  to  make  him  a  popular 
figure.  His  nature  was  cold  and  reserved  and 
he  made  few  friends.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
feared  and  disliked  to  a  degree  that  blinded 
people  to  his  real  merits,  which  indisputably 
were  great  along  certain  lines.  His  relations 
with  the  Emperor  were  at  times  strained.  Dur- 
ing the  frequent  illnesses  of  Francis  Joseph,  a 
far  greater  degree  of  power  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  Francis  Ferdinand  than  had  ever  been 
intended  by  his  uncle,  and  the  Emperor's  quiet 
and  determined  efforts  to  restrain  him  created 
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a  gitiution  which  frequently  proved  a  cause  of 
great  embarraasment  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  and  to  the  commanding  ofBcers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Francis  Joseph  visited  the 
United  States  in  1893,  crossing  the  country  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  at- 
toiding  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
He  showed  his  acute  powers  of  observation  in 
the  diary  of  the  trip,  which  he  published  for 
private  circulation  on  his  return.  The  Archduke 
and  his  wife  were  shot  by  a  Servian  student  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia. 
For  further  details  in  regard  to  this  event  and 
those  which  followed,  see  Austkia-Hungary, 
Servia,  and  War  of  the  Nations.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  the  Archduke  and  his  wife. 

FRANCO-OEBMAN  IlTTEBPAKT.TATffEN- 
TAEY  OBOAinZATIOK.  See  Gebuany,  His- 
tory. 

FBANZ  JOSEF  LAITD.  See,  tmder  section 
entitled  as  above.  Polar  Research,  Arctic. 

PEASES,  Alexander  Campbell.  A  Scotch 
acholar  and  educator,  died  Dec.  3,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  County  of  Argyll,  Scotland,  in  1819,  and 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University.  In 
1846  he  became  professor  of  logic  at  New  Col- 
lie, Edinburgh,  which  post  he  held  until  1836, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  Edinburgh  University,  succeed- 
ing Sir  William  Hamilton.  From  1850  to  1857 
be  was  editor  of  the  North  British  Bevieve.  Dr. 
Fraser  was  Gifford  lecturer  in  natural  theology 
at  Edinburgh  from  1894  to  1896,  and  received 
many  honorary  degrees,  among  them  that  of 
D.O.L.  from  Oxford  in  1883,  LL.D.  from  Prince- 
Urn  in  1856,  and  Litt.D.  from  Dublin  in  1902. 
Among  his  published  writings  are:  Essays  in 
Philosophy;  Essays,  Philosophical  and  Miscel- 
laneous; Locke  as  a  Factor  in  Modem  Thought; 
and  Berkeley  and  Spiritual  Bealism. 

FBA8EB-TYTLEB,  Sir  James  Macleoo 
Bannattnb.  a  Scotch  soldier,  died  Feb.  2,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  1821  in  Inverness-shire.  He 
early  entered  the  military  service  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  iirst  Afghan  campaign 
and  also  in  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848-40. 
His  reputation  as  a  fearless  fighter,  however, 
was  won  during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  During  the 
street  fighting  which  occurred  in  Lucknow  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  was  himself 
dangerously  wounded.  He  was  highly  praised 
by  Sir  Henry  Havelock.  He  received  for  gal- 
lantry during  this  period  a  medal  and  the  brevet 
of  colonel.  In  1864  he  was  sent  to  relieve  the 
officer  commanding  the  left  column  of  the  Bhu- 
tan Field  Force,  and  in  a  very  short  time  recap- 
tured all  the  posts  previously  lost  by  the  Brit- 
ish. In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Allahabad  Division,  and  later  to  that  of 
the  Umballa  Division.  He  retired  in  1879  after 
an  active  service  of  37  years. 

FSATEBNAIi  INStTBANCE.      See   Insub- 

AXCB. 

F  BATS.  See  Cheuistrt,  Industrial. 
FBEE  BAPTISTS.  See  Baptists,  FRxac 
FBENCH,  Sir  John  Denton  Pinkstonb.  A 
British  soldier,  bom  at  Ripple  Vale,  Ripple, 
Kent,  Sept.  28,  1852.  He  was  a  naval  cadet 
and  midshipman  for  four  years.  After  enter- 
ing the  army  he  served  in  the  Sudan  and  Natal, 
and  in  the  Boer  War  was  a  commander  of  cavalry, 
being  promoted  rapidly  for  distinguished  con- 
duct. He  commanded  the  first  army  corps  in 
1901-07,  in  the  latter  year  was  made  general, 


then  was  inspector  general  of  the  forces  until 
1911  (as  well  as  after  1914),  chief  of  the  im- 
perial general  staff  (1911-14),  and  field  mar- 
shal, after  1913.  He  was  knighted  in  1002,  and 
received  various  decorations,  besides  honorary 
degrees  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For  a 
discussion  of  his  leading  part  in  the  European 
War,  see  War  or  the  Nations. 

FBENCH,  William  Merchant  Riohabdsoh. 
An  American  art  critic  and  lecturer,  died  June 
3,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in 
1844  and  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  1864.  He  then  took  a  special  course  in  en- 
gineering at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  upon  its  conclusion  became  as- 
sociated with  a  firm  of  engineers  in  Boston. 
Until  1877  he  was  engaged  in  civil  engineering 
and  landscape  gardening.  In  the  latter  year  he 
removed  to  Chicago  and  became  associated  with 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  then  known  as  the 
Academy  of  Design  of  Chicago.  He  was  chosen 
director  of  this  institution  in  1879  and  held  this 
position  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  trav- 
eled extensively  and  lectured  on  art  subjects  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  in 
some  cities  in  Europe.  He  was  also  prominent 
in  literary  circles  and  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Chicago  Literary  Club.  He  wrote  much 
on  art  subjects  and  was  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Central  Howard  Association,  whose  aim  is 
t-o  give  aid  to  former  convicts.  At  one  time  he 
was  president  of  this  association.  In  1897-98 
he  was  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Museums. 

FBENCH  ACADEMY.  See  AOADEIIT, 
French. 

FBENCH  CONGK).  Now  French  Equatorial 
Africa   (q.v.). 

FBENCH  EQUATOBIAI,  AFBICA.  For- 
merly French  Congo.  A  French  possession  in 
equatorial  Africa  on  the  west  coast,  composed  of 
Gabun  Colony  (capital,  Libreville),  the  Middle 
Congo  Colony  (capital,  Brazzaville),  and  the 
UtoMgi-Shari-Chad  Colony  (capital,  Fort-de-Pos- 
sel ) .  From  the  old  area  must  be  deducted 
roughly  280,000  square  kilometers  carrying  a 
population  of  1,000,000  inhabitants,  ceded  to 
Germany  following  the  convention  of  March  4, 
1912.  This  done,  there  remain  1,453,888  square 
kilometers  with  an  estimated  population  of  9,- 
000,000.  This  includes  the  territory  ceded  to 
France  by  Germany  from  the  Kamerun  coimtry. 
The  products  and  exports  are  rubber,  ivory,  tim- 
ber, palm  kernels  and  oil,  cacao,  etc.  Gold, 
copper,  and  iron  are  mined.  The  chief  ports 
are  Libreville  and  Loango.  The  total  imports 
amounted  in  1912  to  19,987,455  francs,  and  the 
exports  to  28,935,218  francs.  The  export  of  cop- 
per was  valued  at  850,000  francs.  There  entered 
at  the  ports  in  the  1911  trade,  124  vessels,  of 
282,657  tons;  cleared,  124,  of  280,804  tons.  The 
budget  for  1911  balanced  at  15,263,000  francs; 
the  debt  stood,  Jan.  1,  1912,  at  14,784,000. 
The  Governor-General  (1914)  was  M.  Merlin. 
Telegraph   lines,   2023   kilometers;   wires,  2175. 

To  obviate  the  use  of  the  Belgian  railway  from 
Matadi  to  Leopoldville  for  access  to  her  colonies, 
the  French  government  decided  to  construct  a 
railway  from  Pointe-Noir  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  Brazzaville,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stanley 
Pool  on  the  Congo  River,  and  an  appropriation 
amounting  to  about  $18,000,000  was  voted  to- 
wards the  project  by  the  French  Chamber,  but 
the  war  will  delay  construction. 
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FBENCH  ESTABLISHSnSNTS  IN  OCE- 
ANXA..  A  Bouthern  Pacific  French  colony,  com- 
posed of  widely  scattered  groups  and  single  is- 
lands. Papeete  is  the  capital.  Total  area  (re- 
cent estimate),  3908  square  kilometers,  with  a 
population  of  30,663.  The  value  of  the  1911  ex- 
port of  phosphate  of  lime  was  238,000  francs. 
Total  imports  1912,  7,747,181  francs;  exports, 
8,840,265.  The  debt  stood,  Jan.  1,  1912,  at  60,- 
784  francs.  The  budget  for  1911  balanced  at 
1,746,000  francs.  Vessels  entered  in  the  1911 
trade,  67,  of  166,688  tons;  cleared,  66,  of  164,613 
tons.    The  Governor  was  W.  M.  Fawtier. 

FSENCH  QUI  ANA  (Catennk).  A  French 
colony  and  penal  settlement  on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  It  covers  88,240  square 
kilometers,  with  a  population  in  1911  of  49,000. 
Cayenne,  the  chief  town  and  only  seaport, 
had  (1906)  12,426  inhabitants.  Gold  mining 
(placer)  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people. 
Imports,  1912,  10,857,307  francs;  exports,  12,- 
117,488.  Export  of  mining  products,  10,277,000 
francs.  Total  tonnage  in  the  1911  trade,  57,- 
172.  The  budget  balanced  for  1911  at  4,187,000 
francs.     The  Governor  was  F.  E.  Levecque. 

FBENCH  aXJINEA.  One  of  the  colonies 
composing  the  French  West  Africa  government- 
general.  The  capital  is  Conaliry,  with  6623  in- 
habitants; Kankan,  the  chief  commercial  centre, 
has  7120;  Soke,  3527;  Kindia,  2280;  Dubreka, 
1196.  The  principal  product  of  the  soil  is  rub- 
ber, gathered  throughout  the  colony,  but  espe- 
cially plentiful  in  the  Futa-Jallon,  the  Parana 
region,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Upper  Guinea. 
Rice  is  cultivated  as  well  as  millet,  manioc, 
sesame,  and  roots.  Palm  kernels  and  gums  are 
gathered.  Throughout  the  colony  grazing  is 
practiced,  and  the  Fullahs  maintain  great  herds 
of  sheep  and  goats,  cattle,  and  a  few  horses. 
The  exportation  of  live  animals  has  grown  stead- 
ily; in  1904  the  number  of  cattle  exported  was 
4628,  Increasing  to  9785  in  1908,  and  10,087  in 
1912.  Most  of  these  animals  go  to  Sierra-Leone 
and  Liberia.  The  total  imports  in  1912  were 
valued  at  19,274,130  francs — cotton  textiles,  8,- 
686,285  francs,  other  textiles,  688,047 ;  rice,  539,- 
816;  tobacco,  628,516;  wines,  463^31 1,  etc.  Total 
exports,  20,057,925  francs — rubber,  15,095,689; 
live  animals,  1,358,906;  palm  kernels,  1,026,969; 
hides  and  skins,  1,107,046;  gum  copal,  232,990, 
etc. 

Transport  from  and  into  the  interior  is  by 
caravan;  the  route  from  Conalcry  to  the  Niger, 
known  as  the  Leprince  route,  is  via  Kinda, 
Timbo,  and  Kouroussa.  There  is  a  railway  from 
Conakry  to  Kouroussa  on  the  Niger,  a  distance 
of  688  kilometers.  A  branch  of  74  kilometers 
runs  from  Kouroussa  to  Kankan;  it  was  to  be 
finished  and  opened  to  traffic  by  the  end  of  1914. 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J^  Peuvergne.    See  Fbench 

WESX    AlTRTflA 

FBENCH  INDIA.  A  group  of  five  French 
dependencies  in  India,  covering  613  square  kilo- 
meters, with  282,472  inhabitants.  The  towns 
are  Pondicherry  (the  capital),  Karikal,  Mahg, 
Chandernagor,  and  Yanaon.  'llie  chief  exports 
are  oil  seeds,  raw  cotton,  and  pulse.  There  is  a 
railway  from  Pondicherry  to  Villapuram,  and 
from  Peralam  to  Karikal — in  all,  30  kilometers. 
Imports  1912,  9,031,780  francs;  exports,  37,218,- 
209.  Debt,  Jan.  1,  1912,  4,844,000  francs.  The 
budget  of  1911  balanced  at  6,038,000  francs. 
The  Governor  was  A.  A.  Martineau. 

FSENCH  INSO-CHINA.    A  dependency  of 


France  in  southeastern  Asia,  made  up  of  five 
States  and  a  strip  of  territory  leased  from  China, 
as  follows: 

Sq.km*.  Pop.  1911  D. 

Annsra    169.890  S,S42,822  85.0 

Cambodia    175,450  1,487,948  8.0 

Cochin-China    56,965  8,050,785  64.0 

Laos    290,000  631,889  2.0 

Tongkinj    119,760  6,117,964  61.0 

Kwangchow-Wan  *     1,000  168,881  159.0 

Total   t80S,05S     16,990,229        21.0 

*  L«a«ed  territorr.     t  310,060  aqnare  milea. 

Total  population  in  1906,  16,316,063.  Hanoi 
(in  Tongking)  is  the  capital,  with  (1911)  113,- 
676  inhabitants;  Cholon  had  191,666;  Bin-Dinh, 
75,000;  Saigon,  64,845;  Pnom-Penh,  54,621;  Hu6, 
60,000;  Vientiane,  20,000;  Haiphong,  27,000. 
In  the  table  below  are  given  import  and  export 
values  for  three  years  m  francs,  trade  returns 
being  reported  for  the  colony  as  a  unit: 

1910  1911  1919 

Jmporta     238,686,288     244,142,680     273,193.924 

'Exports     290,546,912     250,146,490     260,735,642 

The  production  of  coal  and  lignite  in  1911  was 
437,000  tons,  valued  at  5,217,000  francs,  of  which 
the  quantity  exported  was  valued  at  2,201,000 
francs;  output  of  zinc  was  valued  at  4,002,000 
francs,  of  tin  and  tungsten,  at  444,000  francs. 

Some  of  the  principal  imports  for  consump- 
tion, and  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  the  1911 
trade  are  shown  in  the  table  below,  with  values 
in  thousands  of  francs. 


Impt.  1000  fr. 

Tsxtilw    43,838 

MeUl  mtrs 17,913 

Metals    14,401 

Col.  prods 13.661 

Stone,   etc 8,025 

Cereal  prods 6,932 

Fruits,  etc 6,487 

Oils,  etc 7,067 

Paper,  etc 8,948 

Pottery    6,296 

Yarn    8,936 

Arms,    etc 6,119 

Other  

Total  special  . . .  194,641 


Expt.  1000  fr. 

Cereal  prods 127,786 

Pish 16,210 

Minerals    8.844 

Animal  prods.    . . .      0,780 

Oils,  etc 8,464 

Skins,   etc 8,020 

Yarns    2,487 

Live  animals    ....      8,450 

Metals    7,079 

FruiU,  etc 8,182 

Fibre,    etc 2,428 

Esparto,   mfrs.    . . .      2,276 
Other 

207,685 


The  budget  for  1913 — in  piasters  of  2  francs, 
60  cents  each — follows: 

Rteeiptt  and  Baeptnditurtt 

General  budget    85,608,895 

Tonglcing  budget   8,226,710 

Annam    budget    8,976,980 

Cambodia    budget    4,803,000 

Cochin-china  budget 7,181,737 

Laos   budget    926,691 

Kwangchow-Wan  budget    296,022 

Total   61.028,685 

Vessels  entered  in  the  191 1  trade,  1839,  of  1,- 
681,893  tons;  cleared,  1677,  of  1,638,896  tons. 
Total  length  of  railway,  1912,  1909  kilometers, 
including  467  kilometers  in  the  province  of  YUn- 
nan,  China.  The  Salgon-Mytho  Railway  has  an 
extension  under  construction  to  Cantho.  The 
debt  stood,  Jan.  1,  1912,  at  246,912,609  francs. 
Governor-General,  1914,  J.  van  Vollenhoven. 

FBENCH  LITEBATUBE.  Bkfose  the 
Was.  Up  to  the  first  of  August  things  went  on 
as  usual  in  the  French  literary  world.  The 
trend  of  thought  indicated  in  preceding  years  de- 
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vdoped  still  further,  realistic  and  merely  enter- 
taining literature  loet  caete,  while  moral,  Bocial, 
and  especially  religious  preoccupations  seemed 
to  gain  ground.  Of  this  tendency,  a  number  of 
books  are  plain  eTidenc&  Bourget's  novel,  Di- 
IRON  de  midi  attempts  to  show  that  most  men 
face  a  crisis  in  middle  life.  It  may  be  a  love 
affair,  social  or  political  aspirations,  or  the  lure 
of  money  speculations  which  threatens  to  wreck 
their  whole  lives.  Their  salvation,  either  by 
averting  danger  before  or  by  restoring  order 
afterwards,  is  found  to  rest  in  the  Church. 
Bourget  has  proclaimed  this  for  years,  but  what 
is  interesting  is  that  he  who  was  preaching  in 
the  desert  all  these  years,  finds  himself  now 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  new  gen- 
eration. Claudel,  who  is  a  convert,  emphasized 
in  his  profoundly  Catholic  play,  L'otage,  the  no- 
tion ot  sacrifice  in  one  of  its  most  repulsive 
forms,  as  the  one  thing  that  renders  human 
life  sublime.  Another  one  of  Claudel's  plays, 
L'ichange,  written  years  before,  when  he  was  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  also  produced.  There  are  no 
religious  preoccupations  in  it,  but  we  are  shown 
a  dharp  contrast  between  the  consistently  de- 
veloped character  of  an  American  business  man, 
and  the  consistently  developed  character  of  a  new 
emancipated  woman  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
traditional  European  idler,  artistic  tempera- 
mentally, and  the  old  and  touching  ideal  of  the 
devoted  feminine  woman,  on  the  other  hand. 
Harris  gives  ua  La  grande  piM  dea  6gliae»  d« 
France,  a  book  of  the  most  heterogeneous  char- 
acter, in  which  the  author  begs  all  Frenchmen 
to  unite  in  saving  and  restoring  the  old  churches 
as  expressing  the  deepest  ideals  of  the  nation. 
Rodin  publiuied  simultaneously  his  Cath6dr€Ues 
de  France.  Anatole  France  wrote  La  rivolte  de* 
angee,  bitterly  sarcastic  toward  Catholic  ortho- 
dozy.  These  books  are  not  perhaps  the  most 
widely  read,  but  they  are  representative  of  the 
temper  of  the  hour. 

Dbaha.  The  religious  trend  of  thought  just 
emphasized  is  of  course  a  reaction  agamst  the 
violent  conception  of  life  that  still,  perhaps,  ob- 
tains with  the  general  public.  Specimens  of  this 
nerve-racking  tendency  in  literature  are,  besides 
Claudel's  L'ichange  just  mentioned,  D'Annun- 
zio's  ChevrefeuUle,  which  develops  the  Ham- 
let theme  of  vengeance  carried  out  with  refined 
cruelty;  Curel's  Danae  devant  le  miroir;  and  F. 
de  Croisset's  L'ipervier,  one  more  most  subtle 
and  disagreeable  analysis  of  hyper-sensitive  be- 
ings. Lavedan  in  his  Pitard,  gives  a  powerful 
creation  of  a  hero  who  is  a  worthy  brother  of 
Mirbeau's  Lechat  in  Let  affaires  sont  lea  af- 
faire*. La  force  de  mentir  of  Bernard  and  Marul- 
lier  is  a  weird  farce.  The  same  trend  is  seen  in 
Vanderem,  La  viotime.  The  "victim"  is  the 
child  who  suffers  from  the  quarrels  of  its  par- 
ents, is  alternately  spoiled  by  them  during  their 
separation,  and  whose  conditions  are  not  im-. 
proved  after  the  parents  are  reconciled  and  come 
together  again.  In  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  La 
rivolte,  produced  for  the  first  time  this  year,  the 
Nora  theme  is  here  developed.  Among  the  plays 
of  a  purely  witty  kind,  the  following  are  worth 
noting:  Flers  and  Caillavet,  La  belle  aventure, 
and  MoHaieur  Brotonneau;  Sacha  Guitry,  Lea 
detut  eouverta,  and  T.  Bernard,  Le  prince  charm- 
ant.  Shakespeare  c<nitinues  to  interest  Paris, 
and  Eamlet,  Macbeth  (Richepin),  and  Twelfth 
Xight  were  given.  Hervieu  has  not  yet  given 
np  his  fati^rtic  view  of  life,  but  there  is  a  note 


of  noble  resignation  in  Le  deatin  eat  maitre. 
Brieux,  in  Bourgeoi*  aux  ehampa,  points  out 
with  his  usual  force  another  form  of  tiie  mistake 
men  make  in  looking  for  happiness  where  it  is 
not,  and  not  seeing  it  when  it  is  right  there. 
M.  Donnay  in  Georgette  Lemeunier  {reprise) 
and  Devon  in  L'envoUe  preach  the  same  idea  but 
with  special  regard  to  love.  Arquill6res,  Orande 
famille,  and  Fabre,  Un  grand  bourgeoia,  again 
suggest  moral  ideas  which  are  only  expressed  in 
less  catholic  language  than  in  Tristan  Ber- 
nard's Jeanne  DorS  (played  by  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt), in  Curel's  Nouvelle  iddle  {reprise),  or 
even  in  the  printed  drama  of  Schur4,  La  DnUdeaae. 
PoBTBY.  The  crop  is  very  meagre.  As  indi- 
cating the  special  source  of  inspiration  in  litera- 
ture as  a  whole,  we  might  mention  first  the  long 
poem.  La  geate  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  of  A.  F.  Gamier. 
Ch.  F£guy  (killed  in  the  war)  in  his  Eve  also 
brings  in  Joan  of  Arc.  He  was  the  famous  edi- 
tor of  the  Cahiera  de  la  guimaine  in  which  he 
led  a  vigorous  campaign  against  pedantry  and 
Philistinism,  in  favor  of  traditional  Catholio 
France,  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  long  poem 
in  prose,  Le  myatire  de  Jeanne  d^Arc.  Other 
books  of  verse  are:  Savarit,  EUvationa  aenti- 
mentales;  C^cile  Perrin  (author  of  Les  pas 
Ugera)  writes  La  pelouae;  Emile  Herriot,  La 
flamme  et  lea  cendrea  in  which  we  find  the  deli- 
cate note  of  SuUy-Prudhonune.  P.  Claudel  pub- 
lishes Deux  poimea  d'6ti.  A  few  months  before 
the  war  E.  Raynaud  issued  an  elaborate  volume. 
Lea  delta  Alletnagnes  (bureaucratic  and  intel- 
lectual Germany).  In  this  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  enlightened  people  of  the  two 
countries  would  come  to  a  better  understanding 
of  one  another.  A  poet  from  San  Domingo  sent 
a  greeting,  entitled  Noatalgiea  frangaisea,  to  his 
French  fellow  writers,  who  commented  upon  it 
with  appreciation.  Timothy  Taret,  a  poet  from 
Tahiti,  publishes  L'dme  vibrante.  A.  Rivoire 
writes  Le  plaiair  dee  joura  in  which  we  still  see 
the  influence  of  the  Parnassian  school.  Canta- 
cuz6ne  strikes  the  same  note  in  his  Mea  brouil- 
larda  de  roaea,  in  which  death  plays  a  great  part. 
This  Parnassian  influence  because  of  the  stress 
put  upon  form  is  again  seen  in  the  Cent  aonneta 
of  Jaubert  (he  had  published  formerly  Cent 
balladea).  More  symbolistic  is  John-Antoine 
Nau  in  En  avivant  lea  Qoelanda.  Two  volumes 
entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  present  tendencies 
are  F.  Lovio,  Demiera  rondela  paiena,  and  E. 
Payen,  Vainea  4treintea  (published  as  expur- 
gated by  the  court).  Vaillant  publishes  Chan- 
aona  iniditea  de  Oautier  d'Argiea,  a  Picard  trou- 
v6re  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  M.  Allem, 
the  Poimea  de  jeuneaae  by  Alfred  de  Musset. 
The  periodical  Terre  Latine  in  its  April  num- 
ber made  a  syllabus  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of 
modern  poets  towards  free  verse,  inaugurated 
about  thirty  years  aso  by  the  Symbolists;  29 
answers  were  favorable,  80  were  unfavorable, 
and  28  noncommittal. 

The  Novel.  We  have  already  quoted  Bourget, 
D4mon  de  midi,  and  France,  R4volte  dea  anges — 
the  latter  showing  that  even  the  skeptic  cannot 
put  away  from  him  a  problem  which  forces  itself 
to  the  front,  the  former  showing  with  what  per- 
fect frankness  the  religious,  nay  the  Catholic, 
solution  to  this  problem  can  be  expressed. 
Juliette  Adam  (the  famous  femme-de-lettrea),  in 
her  Chritienne,  is  another  stiiking  illustration; 
for,  thirty  years  ago,  the  authoress  had  published 
a  Paienne,  a  violent  anti-Christian  manifesto. 
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Chritienne  ia  a  "continuation"  in  which  the  hero- 
ine, who  is  the  authoress,  is  converted.  Y. 
Bertheroy,  in  his  Couronne  Sipines  shows  the 
woman  finding  in  divine  love  a  consolation 
against  human  love.  P^ladan  in  Pomone,  the 
twentieth  volimie  of  the  Ethopie  started  in  1884, 
shows  also  an  evolution  from  purely  pagan  prin- 
ciples to  Catholic  ideals.  Emile  Bauman,  Bap- 
time  de  Pauline  Ardel,  offers  the  same  theme  as 
Curel  in  Nouvelle  iddle,  but  in  a  much  more  af- 
firmative manner,  the  great  unbelieving  scholar 
yielding  to  the  consoling  faith  of  his  daughter, 
herself  converted  by  a  sincerely  devout  artist. 
Still  betraying  the  same  change  of  fundamental 
attitude  towards  the  problems  of  life,  Dulac  in 
the  Vie  et  mort  de  M.  Legentoia,  shows  us  a 
professor  (by  accident)  becoming  master  of  a 
fortune.  He  need  no  longer  think  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  How  then  is  he  going  to  make  use 
of  his  intellectual  powers?  He  does  nothing, 
and  is  almost  as  ridiculous  as  Bouvart  and 
Pteuchet.  Again,  a  marked  return  to  provi- 
sionally discarded  ideas,  although  not  looking  at 
things  from  the  religious  side:  P.  Marguerttte, 
the  former  apostle  of  divorce,  offers  in  Nout, 
lea  miree,  a  touching  character — Madame  Oimo- 
nes,  a  lady  who  has  lived  according  to  the  old 
conservative  laws  of  society,  accepting  many 
things  which  seemed  very  hard,  and  who  now 
enjoys  the  moat  beautiful  and  dignified  old  age. 
Looking  towards  a  future  with  youthful  hope 
and  new  ideals  are  the  heroes  of  Gachon,  in 
Vivre  la  vie.  In  Les  survivants,  Behaine  urges 
us  to  respect,  but  not  to  be  the  slavea  of  tn^i- 
tiona;  while  A.  Lichtenberger  expreaaes  the  aame 
idea  with  even  more  emphaaia  in  Le  sang  nouveau. 
The  hero,  although  far  from  reckless,  is  an  ar- 
dent believer  in  a  life  which  allows  much  initia- 
tive and  risk,  and  to  this  view  the  energetic  rep- 
resentative of  conservatism  is  also  won  over. 
M.Boulenger  in  Le  fourbe,  and  L.  Lefebvre  in  La 
femtne  au  masque  tell  the  oft-told  story  of  the 
woman  who  is  the  victim  of  a  silly  or  brutal 
husband.  These  two  works  are  recorded  here 
only  because  they  come  from  pens  which  have 
won  public  attention  in  the  past.  P.  Acker  tells 
of  the  sad  lives  of  the  three  Demoiselles  Bert- 
rand,  girls  without  dowry.  Lechartier  ia  more 
in  the  new  trend  of  ideas  in  his  Confessions  (fune 
femme  du  monde,  whose  heroine  expreaaes  her 
disappointment  at  society  life,  and  enters  on  a 
career  of  generous  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  miserable.  Two  women  whose  names 
are  rather  well-known  tell  once  more  that  the 
real  woman  of  to-morrow  is  the  woman  of  yes- 
terday: In  Louise  Compain,  L'amour  de  Claire, 
a  feminist  finally  marries,  and  her  child  makes 
her  become  her  true  self  again.  In  Marie  Dau- 
prat's  novel,  a  blue-stocking  is  facing  about  in 
the  same  way,  awkwardly  at  first,  but  unmis- 
takably. The  sad  fate  of  the  lower  clasaea  is 
depicted  in  Paul  Brtllat,  La  vie  de  Rirette  (the 
counterpart,  as  a  girl,  of  Poil  de  Carotte) ; 
Lucien  Descaves  is  not  becoming  leas  violent  as 
he  grows  older.  His  Barrabas  is  the  impersona- 
tion of  the  man  who  standa  against  the  so-called 
aocial  "order,"  and  who  ia  right  in  ahowing  a 
spirit  of  revolt;  Pierre  Hamp,  in  L'enquite  con- 
tinuea  hia  series  of  novels  proving  by  cold  sta- 
tistics that  society  must  be  reformed.  Ch. 
Q^niaux  has  a  powerful  novel  of  colonial  life, 
Notre  petit  Oourbi.  We  find  two  "character 
novels"  in  Mille's  extremely  witty  Uonargue, 
(wit  worthy  of  the  author  of  Tartarin),  and 


Miomandre's  Thirise  BeaucKamps,  which  pic- 
tures the  unwilling  platonic  love  of  a  petite  bour- 
geoite  of  Montmartre  for  a  very  rich  Chinese. 
H.  Bordeau  has  written  a  Croisade  det  enfai^ta. 
A  "key-novel"  which  aroused  some  interest  was 
Jules  Case's  Salon  de  guai  Voltaire,  picturing 
personalities  of  the  period  of  Boulangism  in 
Paris.  Gyp  in  La  dame  de  Saint-Leu  put  all  her 
wit  and  life  into  describing  a  court  intrigue  of 
the  English  par  venue,  Sophie  Dawea,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Baronne  de  Fcuchftres,  tried  to  se- 
cure part  of  the  fortune  of  the  last  of  the  Con- 
d^s.  The  fantastic  story  is  represented  by  A. 
Wylm  in  L'amant  de  la  momie,  and  J.  H.  Rosny 
gives  another  of  his  "scientific"  novels.  La  force 
merveilleuse,  in  which  he  imagines  a  change  in 
the  sun,  sending  to  us,  instead  of  the  normal 
light,  a  light  minus  red,  blue,  or  yellow  rays. 
The  result  ia  a  serious  perturbation  of  life  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe;  it  is  supposed  to  be 
baaed  on  theoretic  applications  of  known  natural 
laws.  Lten  Gros,  in  L'autobus  ivanoui  offers  s 
similar,  but  amusing  and  ingenious  application 
of  scientific  laws,  in  order  to  give  the  sensation 
of  the  miraculous. 

Shobt  Stories.  There  are  fewer  volumes  of 
short  stories  worth  mentioning  than  usual.  J. 
Lemaltre  gives  a  delightful  Vieillesse  d'B6line; 
Binet-Valmer,  L'homme  dSpouilli,  fearless  psy- 
chological studies;  Marc  Le  Goupils,  in  Le  corre- 
four;  and  Gaumont  and  Ce,  in  C'est  la  vie,  give 
us  two  atoriee  of  life  in  Normandy.  These  are 
evidently  influenced  by  Maupassant.  Owing  to 
the  agitated  times  in  Alsace  last  winter,  Hinze- 
lin's  Ligendes  et  contea  c^Alaace  have  attracted 
some  attention.  H.  Duvemoia's  Le  chien  qui 
parle  containa  amuaing  stories  in  the  manner  of 
Courteline.  Madeleine  A.  Picard's  En  cueiUmU 
le  jour  is  a  sort  of  feminine  maurivaudage.  Ch. 
Oulmont  has  published  an  anthology  of  the  best 
love  stories  of  French  literature  in  his  Ckapelet 
de  fleurs  amoureuaea. 

LlTEBART  CRTnciBM.  The  interest  in  mediae- 
val literature  seems  to  have  somewhat  abated. 
Yet  L.  Foulet's  Roman  de  Renard  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  work  on  a  subject  which  is  of  inter- 
national interest.  P.  Champion's  Frantoia  Vil- 
lon, crowned  by  the  Academy,  ia  another  splendid 
piece  of  work.  Among  the  rather  unusual  niun- 
ber  of  books  dealing  with  seventeenth  century 
authors  are:  Denys  Cochin,  Deafrartes;  Grappe, 
Laroehefoucauld;  Mme.  Duclaux,  Madame  de 
Bivigni,  and  Lacour,  Uattresaes  de  Moliire.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  we  have  Caussy,  <Euvrea 
inidites  de  Voltaire;  Foulet,  Correapondanee  de 
Voltaire  en  Angleterre;  and  Montesquieu's  Cor- 
reapondanee. In  the  nineteenth  century  elabo- 
rate editions  of  Chateaubriand's  Correapondanee ; 
of  Stendhal's  (Euvres;  a  popular  edition  of 
Vigny's  (Euvrea  complitea;  then  books  on  Vigny, 
by  L.  Sfch«,  and  Dupuy;  on  Muaaet,  by  M.  Don- 
nay;  on  Flaubert,  a  series  of  valuable  doctors' 
dissertations  by  Johns  Hopkins  men;  finally 
Gustave  Simon,  La  vie  ifune  femme  (Mme.  Vic- 
tor Hugo),  coming  after  his  Roman  de  Bainte- 
Beuve.  Georges  Pellisier's  Bhakeapeare  et  la 
auperatition  Shakeapearienne  is  an  elaborate  and 
destructive  criticism  of  the  playwright  from  the 
point  of  view  of  dramatic  technique. 

The  French  Academy  has  lost  Jules  Lemattre, 
Henri  Roujon,  and  Count  de  Mun;  and  has 
elected  Bergson,  Capus,  and  de  la  Gorce  (an  his- 
torian). No  grand  prix  de  littirature  has  been 
awarded  because  notjiing  seemed  to  deserve  one. 
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Neither  the  Qoncourt  prize  nor  the  prise  of  la 
T'te  Heureuse  has  been  awarded  on  account  of  the 
war.  The  famous  Bibliothdque  de  Chantilly 
(Lovoijoal's  collection,  bequeathed  to  the  French 
Academy)  has  been  opened.  Maeterlinck's  works 
have  been  put  on  the  index  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  at  last 
received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Paul 
Gavault  has  been  elected  Director  of  the  Odton 
theatre  to  succeed  Antoine.  The  following 
deaths  have  to  be  recorded:  Mistral,  J.  Clare- 
tie;  Masson-Forestier,  L.  Steh4;  Jnles  Troubat 
(Sainte-Beuve's  secretary) ;  Pierre  Sales;  and 
Ch.  P<guy,  the  most  celebrated  victim  of  the  war 
in  the  literary  world  down  to  the  close  of  the 
year. 

DuBiKO  THE  War.  The  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Anti-Napoleonic  Independence 
Wars  in  Qermany,  together  with  the  Zabern 
affair  in  Alsace,  favored,  not  a  little,  literature 
which  proved  later  a  good  preparation  for  the 
war  spirit.  Lea  Allemandt  d  Pari*  «oii«  I«  con- 
*ulat  de  Napoleon,  by  Holzhausen ;  Au  temps  de 
Vipopie  (Napoleonic  wars),  Lettre  de  Dupont 
d^Herval,  chef  d'Etat  major  A  la  Orande  armie, 
published  by  Vaillant;  Driault,  L'iinit4  /ran- 
taieej  General  Cherflli^  Pour  I'armie;  General 
Percin,  Le  combat.  In  the  meanwhile  scholars 
were  writing  such  books  as:  Hittoire  g6n6raXe 
de  Pinfluence  frantaiee  en  Allemagne,  by  L.  Key- 
nand;  or  Easais  aur  lea  litt&raturea  frantaiae  et 
ttUemande.  After  August  1,  all  writing  com- 
monly regarded  as  literature  stopped;  yet  for 
one  who  does  not  take  the  word  in  a  narrow 
sense,  it  may  well  be  said  to  be  rather  the  con- 
trary. It  is  probable  that  never  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  France  were  all  classes  so  ab- 
solutely united  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  Sevue  dea  Deiuo  Mondea,  the  Illuatra- 
tUm,  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire,  the  AniuUea,  did 
not  stop  publication ;  neither  did  such  important 
newspapers  as  Le  Temps,  Lea  Dihata,  Le  Journal, 
Le  Matin.  They  contained  pages  from  the  pens 
of  the  best  French  writers,  such  as  Barrfis, 
France,  Margueritte,  Capus,  Faguet,  lAvedan, 
Doumic,  Masson,  and  others,  even  of  Maeterlinck, 
representing  Belgium.  The  topics  were  the  tac- 
tics of  General  Joffre,  the  gallantry  of  Generals 
Pau  and  Chastelnau,  deeds  such  as  the  bom- 
barding and  sacking  of  Malines,  Louvain,  Keims, 
and  Arras.  The  Annalea  was  giving  every  week 
extracts  from  some  of  these  remarkable  pages. 
The  articles  by  Barrta  in  L'icho  de  Paria  were 
among  the  best.  See  also  Maeterlinck's  article 
on  "King  Albert"  of  Belgium  in  Le  Journal,  and 
the  "Opoi  Letter"  of  Romain  Holland,  the  author 
of  Jean  Chriatophe,  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  in 
the  Journal  de  Oenive.  There  were  rumors  that 
the  French  Academy  was  thinking  of  asking 
Maeterlinck  to  become  one  of  them  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  of  French  nationality.  Mae- 
terlindc  wrote  to  ask  that  his  Belgian  brother  in 
the  field  of  letters,  Verhaeren,  be  chosen  in  his 
stead,  to  represent  the  allied  nations  in  the 
Academy.  

FKENCH  NAVT.    See  Naval  Pbogbess. 

FSENCH  SOMALI  COAST.  A  French  pro- 
tectorate on  the  gulf  of  Aden.  Official  report 
S'ves  area,  120,000  square  kilometers,  the  popu- 
tion  (1911),  213,000.  Jibuti,  with  about  II,- 
000  inhabituits,  is  the  capital.  There  are  81 
miles  of  railway  in  the  country  (the  railway 
from  Jibuti  into  Abyssinia).  Imports,  1912, 
32,341,017    francs;    exports,    46,022,109    francs. 


Vessels  entered  in  the  1911  trade,  233,  of  670,- 
283  tons. 

FRENCH  WEST  AFBICA.  A  French  Afri- 
can possession  composed  of  the  following  colo- 
nies and  territories,  with  area  and  population 
(March  5,  1911): 

Sq.  Icnu.  Pop.  D.* 

Senegal 191,840  1,260,690  7.0 

French  Guine*   288,988  1,737,846  7.0 

Ivory    Coast    825,228  1,216,284  4.0 

Dahomey    97,200  878,604  6.0 

^^•a^.r*"'af«J"5S.r  }••='•"••«''      «■<>"."«     ^^ 
Mauritania     898.696  226,164     0.2 

ToUl     8,918,280t  11,844.076     8.6 

*  Density.     1 1,161,900  sqnare  miles. 

Dakar  (Sen^^al),  with  26,630  inhabitants  (of 
whom  2397  French),  is  the  capital.  For  details 
of  production,  etc.,  see  articles  on  the  separate 
colonies  and  territories. 

The  total  value  of  all  imports  for  1912  was 
134,781,892  francs;  of  this  total,  imports  valued 
at  66,336,990  francs  came  from  France,  2,616,- 
618  francs  from  French  colonies,  and  76,928,- 
474  francs  from  other  countries.  Total  exports, 
118,667,231  francs;  of  which,  exports  valued  at 
67,614,182  francs  were  received  by  France,  96,- 
281  francs  by  French  colonies,  and  60,867,768 
francs  by  other  countries.  At  the  ports  of  Sene- 
gal there  were  entered  in  the  1911  trade,  943 
vessels,  of  2,009,078  tons;  French  Guinea,  613, 
of  697,630;  Ivory  Coast,  380,  of  843,927;  Da- 
homey, 468,  of  620,369;  Mauritania,  27,  of  1141. 
The  total  debt  stood,  Jan.  1,  1912,  at  166,277,336 
francs.  The  Govemor-CJeneral  in  1914  was  A. 
W.  Merlaud-Ponty. 

FBIEDMANN  "BEHEST."     See  Tobebou- 

LOSI8. 

EBIENDS,  Religious  Soodbtt  or.  There  are 
four  bodies  of  Friends:  the  Orthodox,  Libo-al 
(Hicksite),  Wilburite,  and  the  Primitive.  The 
Orthodox  branch  is  the  largest.  It  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistics  (1913),  100,568  mem- 
bers, 90  churches,  and  1325  ministers.  In  the 
Liberal  branch  there  are  19,697  members,  211 
churches,  and  98  ministers.  In  the  Wilburite 
there  are  3880  members,  48  churches,  and  47  min- 
isters; in  the  Primitive,  171  members,  8 
churches,  and  10  ministers.  The  Liberal  branch 
shows  increased  activity  of  late.  The  biennial 
general  conference  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N. 
Y.,  in  September,  1914,  was  well  attended,  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  many  prominent  speakers, 
some  of  them  of  national  reputation.  During 
1916  three  summer  schools  will  be  held  under 
the  direction  of  Liberal  Friends,  at  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  at  Waynesville,  Ohio,  and  in  Canada. 

FBUIT.     See  Hobtioultdbe. 

FULL  CBEW  LAWS.     See  Railways. 

OAINES,  Reuben  Rsm.  American  jurist, 
died  Oct.  17,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Sumter 
Co.,  Ala.,  in  1836,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1855.  He  then  stud- 
ied law  at  Cumberland  University  and  took  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1867.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  law  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  until  1862,  when  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant-general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
removed  to  Clarksville,  Texas,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  In  1877  lie  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Texas, 
and  held  that  o£Sce  until  1885,  when  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  as  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  He 
continued  in  this  position  until  1894.  In  1897 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  same  court 
and  held  that  post  until  19 1 1,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

OAXiLIENI,  Joseph.  See  Wab  of  the  Na- 
tions. 

OALLON,  Ton.  An  English  novelist  and 
dramatist,  died  Xot.  4,  1914.  He  was  born  in 
London  in  1866  and  was  educated  privately. 
He  started  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  city  office  and 
next  became  usher  in  a  large  private  school  in 
London.  He  then  became  secretary  to  the  mayor 
of  a  provincial  town,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  work  on  account  of  ill  health.  Starting  on  a 
tramp  through  the  country,  ideas  for  short  sto- 
ries occurred  to  him  and  he  began  to  write.  He 
produced  a  large  number  of  novels  and  short  sto- 
ries, many  of  which  are  of  considerable  interest 
and  well- written.  His  best  known  books  are: 
Tatterlejf  (1897);  A  Prince  of  Miachance 
(1897)  ;  Biokerby'a  Folly  (1901) ;  Meg  the  Lady 
(1905) ;  Jimmy  Quixote  (1906).  He  also  wrote 
several  plays,  including:  The  Man  Who  Stole  the 
Cattle  (1900) ;  The  Man  in  Motley  (1908) ;  The. 
Devil's  World  (1010);  The  Great  Oay  Road 
(1911). 

OAHBIA,  The.  A  British  crown  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  west  African  coast.  The  col- 
ony includes  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  British 
Kombo,  Albreda,  the  Ceded  Mile,  and  MacCarthy 
Island,  situated  between  the  falls  of  Barraconda 
and  fiathurst.  Total  area  of  the  colony  proper, 
about  69  square  miles.  The  protected  traritory 
covers  about  4000  square  miles,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  152,000.  The  chief  tribes 
are  the  JoUofs,  Mandingos,  Sarahulis,  Fullahs, 
and  Jolas.  The  Jolas  are  pagans  and  totally  un- 
civilized; the  Mandingos  and  Sarahulis  are 
mostly  Mohammedans.  The  Fullahs  practice  ag- 
riculture and  grazing.  Total  imports,  1912, 
£766,863,  against  £807,118  in  1911;  exports, 
£735,172,  against  £682,036  in  1911.  Revenue, 
1912,  £96,222  (£86,464  in  1911);  expenditure, 
£81,340  (£71,390).  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared, 
683,468  (480,911  in  1911).  Most  of  the  exports, 
principally  ground  nuts,  go  to  France;  35.7  per 
cent  of  the  import  trade  is  from  England. 
Bathurst  is  the  capital  and  a  port  of  registry. 
Governor,  in  1914,  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  H.  L.  Galway 
(W.  Telfar  Campbell,  acting). 

GANITETT,  Henbt.  American  geographer, 
died  Nov.  6,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Bath,  Me., 
in  1846,  and  was  educated  at  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  Hooper  Mining  "School  at 
Harvard  University.  From  1870  to  1879  he 
served  at  the  Harvard  Observatory  and  as  topog- 
rapher on  the  Hayden  Survey.  In  1882  he  was 
appointed  geographer  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  retained  that  position  until 
his  death.  He  was  geographer  to  the  tenth,  elev- 
enth, and  twelfth  censuses.  In  1902  he  was  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Census  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  of  Cuba  in  1907-08.  In  1908-09  he 
was  geographer  of  the  Conservation  Commission. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  for 
the  organization  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, was  its  first  secretary,  and  became  its  pres- 
ident. He  saw  it  grow  from  a  handful  of  scien- 
tific men  to  a  membership  of  more  than  300,000. 
Mr.  Gannett  was  also  in  a  measure  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Government  map  making  work.  As 
an    author    he   wrote    Manual   of   Topographic 


Methods;  prepared  the  Statistical  Atlases  of 
1880,  1890,  and  1900,  and  was  the  author  of: 
Commiercial  Geography;  Dictionary  of  Altitudes; 
and  Stanford  Compendium  of  Geography.  He 
also  compiled  a  number  of  gazetteers  and  was 
the  author  of:  The  Contour  Map  of  the  United 
States;  Magnetic  Declinations  in  the  United 
States;  and  Forest  Conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

OABBAGE  AKS  SEFXISE  DISPOSAIi.  A 
rational  and  sanitary  view  of  garbage  disposal 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  choice  of  a  method  of 
final  disposal  rests  upon  a  variety  of  local  con- 
ditions the  nature  and  bearing  of  which  can  be 
determined  only  by  careful  engineering  study. 
A  growing  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  a 
number  of  cities  to  employ  engineers  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  for  them.  As  a  rule  such  an  in- 
vestigation results  in  a  recommendation  for 
either  (1)  an  incinerating  plant  to  dispose  of 
garbage,  miscellaneous  refuse,  and  a  part  or  all 
of  the  ashes,  or  for  (2)  a  reduction  plant  to  con- 
vert the  garbage  into  grease  and  fertiliser  base, 
with  perhaps  a  refuse-sorting  and  utilization 
plant  to  recover  saleable  paper,  rags,  bottles, 
and  the  like,  and  with  the  use  of  ashes  for  filling 
low  land.  Garbage  and  refuse  disposal  by  use 
for  filling  low  lands,  by  dumping  at  sea,  or  by 
feeding  to  hogs,  are  still  practiced;  each  may 
be  justified  by  local  conditions,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  of  late  to  employ  one  or  the  other  of 
the  three  instead  of  incineration  or  reduction. 
Obviously,  dumping  at  sea  is  out  of  the  question 
for  most  cities.  In  thickly  populated  districts, 
disposal  by  burial,  by  filling,  or  by  feeding  to 
hogs  may  be  impracticable,  thus  leaving  the 
choice  between  reduction  and  incineration.  As 
either  process  may  be  conducted  in  a  sanitary 
manner  the  choice  will  depend  upon  relative  costs 
under  local  conditions. 

Rfvebsion  to  Dumping  at  Sea  and  to  Use 
FOB  FiLLiNO.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  returned  to  dis- 
posal by  dumping  at  sea  a  few  mouths  after  the 
completion  of  a  modern  type  of  incinerator,  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  had  two  of  its 
incinerators  idle  and  was  restricting  the  use  of 
the  third  one  to  the  burning  of  dead  animals 
and  wholesale  commission  house  refuse.  At 
Berkeley,  the  return  to  sea  dumping  was  said  to 
have  been  due  to  a  lowering  of  the  contract  price 
and  a  withdrawal  of  opposition  to  hauling  the 
Berkeley  refuse  through  Oakland  streets  to  the 
dock  after  the  incinerator  was  built  and  put  in 
operation.  At  Seattle,  the  first  of  four  proposed 
incinerators  was  built  some  years  ago,  Seattle 
.being  one  of  the  earliest  cities  in  the  United 
States  to  build  destructors  of  the  British  type. 
Careful  daily  records  kept  by  the  engineering 
department  indicated  good  results  from  the  in- 
cinerator. Later,  two  more  plants  were  built, 
but  meanwhile  garbage  disposal  was  transferred 
from  the  engineering  to  the  health  department, 
detailed  record  keeping  seems  to  have  been 
dropped,  and  it  became  necessary  to  largely  re- 
build the  furnaces  of  at  least  one  of  the  plants. 
Extensive  use  of  the  city  refuse  for  filling  low 
lands  was  practiced,  at  an  officially  reported 
cost  of  14  cents  per  ton  against  $1  a  ton  for  in- 
cineration. The  refuse  was  spread  in  layers, 
sprinkled  with  a  chemical  agent  to  prevent  fly 
breeding,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  cleanest 
of  the  available  ashes.  The  layers  are  repeated 
until  the  desired  surface  level  is  reached,  and 
where  necessary,  new  material  is  added  in  spots 
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to  restore  the  grade.  Neither  the  Berkeley  nor 
the  Seattle  changes  in  method  of  refuse  disposal 
should  be  taken  as  proof  that  incineration,  even 
locallT,  has  been  a  failure,  any  more  than  the 
shutting  down  of  reduction  plants  in  some  cities 
should  be  interpreted  that  they  have  been  fail- 
ures, without  full  knowledge  of  all  the  govern- 
ing conditions.  Nevertheless,  at  both  these 
cities,  there  seems  to  have  been  at  one  stage  or 
another  a  lack  of  engineering  data  or  of  ac- 
ceptance of  its  proper  interpretation,  or  else 
money  would  not  have  been  laid  out  in  incinera- 
tion plants  and  then  the  plants  shut  down  in  a 
short  time.  Both  incidents,  as  well  as  disposal 
by  earth  burial  in  some  towns,  and  disposal  by 
feeding  to  hogs  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  fair- 
sized  cities,  suggest  that  local  conditions  may 
render  seemingly  crude  methods  of  garbage  and 
refuse  disposal  quite  satisfactory  from  a  sani- 
tary viewpoint,  and  much  cheaper  than  incinera- 
tion or  reduction. 

Gabbaob  Reduotiok.  a  new  method  of  gar- 
bage reduction,  named  the  Cobwell,  was  an- 
nounced just  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Garbage 
is  placed  in  a  relatively  small,  air-tight  tank 
of  about  three  tons  capacity,  treated  witii  a  solv- 
ent at  a  low  temperature  so  as  to  extract  the 
grease  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  tankage. 
The  tankage,  after  bolting  or  grinding  and 
screening,  is  in  the  form  of  a  "meal."  The  high 
protein  content  of  this  meal,  it  was  said,  makes 
it  valuable  food  for  hogs  or  hens.  The  small 
size  of  the  units  promised  to  make  garbage  re- 
duction commercially  feasible  for  small  cities 
and  towns  and  the  fact  that  the  garbage  is  not 
exposed  to  the  air  during  the  treatment  process 
was  held  to  be  greatly  in  its  favor,  since  this 
lessens  the  chances  for  unpleasant  odors.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  an  existing  private  reduction 
plant  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  had  been  nearly 
changed  over  to  the  new  system,  a  100-ton  plant 
was  being  installed  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (see 
Iktebnationai.  Yeab  Book,  1913,  for  account  of 
a  notable  contract  here),  and  a  small  plant  for 
the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  at  San  Francisco, 
was  under  way. 

For  some  20  years  after  garbage  reduction 
came  into  use  all  the  works  were  owned  and 
operated  by  private  companies.  A  few  years 
ago  Cleveland,  Ohio,  built  reduction  works. 
Ihiring  the  year  Chicago  bought  a  local  private 
plant  which  had  been  idle  for  a  while  and  pro- 
ceeded to  enlarge  it;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  built 
one  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  took  steps  to  do  so.  At  Chicago,  it 
is  proposed  to  bum  the  garbage  and  rubbish  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  in  order  to  save  a 
long  haul  of  the  garbage  to  tlie  reduction  works, 
and  it  is  also  proposed  to  establish  a  number  of 
refuse-sorting  stations  to  recover  saleable  paper, 
rags,  and  the  like.  At  Akron  the  municipal  gar- 
bage-reduction works  will  be  close  by  the  new 
sewage-treatment  works  and  the  sludge  from  the 
latter  will  be  mixed  with  the  garbage  tankage 
to  be  made  into  fertilizer.  Ultimately  a  refuse- 
sorting  plant  may  be  built  alongside  the  Alcron 
garbage  and  sewage  works.  At  Dayton  a  private 
company  reduced  the  garbage  without  cost  to 
tiie  city  for  10  years,  but  on  expiration  of  the 
contract  in  1913  demanded  $10,800  for  the  serv- 
ice. After  inviting  bids  for  a  new  contract  live 
times  the  city  finally  decided  to  build  its  own 
plant  and  provided  a  bond  issue  of  $56,000  for 
the  purpose. 


Incineration  of  Mixed  Refuse,  With  Steam 
Utilization  to  Genebate  Electbio  Cubbent. 
Although  the  "heaX  from  British  refuse  destruc- 
tors is  commonly  used  to  raise  steam  for  light- 
ing or  power  purposes  and  although  destructors 
of  the  British  type  in  the  United  States  are 
equipped  with  boilers  there  has  thus  far  been 
but  little  heat  utilization  in  this  coimtry  ex- 
cept for  works  purposes.  Early  in  the  year  a 
600-kilowatt-hour  steam  turbogenerator  was  put 
in  tise  at  the  Milwaukee  incinerator,  the  current 
being  sent  2  miles  in  an  underground  conduit 
and  used  to  pump  water  for  sewer  flushing  or 
cleansing.  In  March  a  garbage  and  refuse  in- 
cinerator of  the  Heenan  (British)  type  went 
into  service  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  a  city  of  about 
80,000  population,  and  since  then  steam  from  the 
incinerator  boilers  has  been  supplied  to  the 
waterworks  pumping  station,  which  is  close  by 
the  incinerator  house.  The  new  Savannah  in- 
cinerator has  two  06-ton  destructor  units,  two 
200-hor8epower  water-tube  boilers,  an  air  pre- 
heater,  a  centrifugal  fan  for  forced  draft,  a 
150-foot  chimney,  a  steam  turbogenerator,  to 
supply  electric  current  for  works,  light,  and 
power,  wagon  scales  to  weigh  the  incoming  gar- 
bage, and  various  recording  instruments.  The 
incinerating  plant  cost  $126,271.  (Jn  arriving  at 
the  plant  the  mixed  garbage  and  refuse  is  dumped 
from  wagons  into  a  concrete  storage  pit  below 
the  groimd  level.  This  pit  is  11x32  feet  in  plan 
and  20  feet  d^p  and  has  a  storage  capacity  of 
260  cubic  yards.  The  refuse  is  lifted  from  the 
storage  pit  by  a  hoisting  grab  bucket,  moved 
forward  by  an  overhead  traveling  crane,  and 
dumped  from  the  bucket  into  refuse  containers 
of  about  one  cubic  yard  capacity  each,  located 
over  the  destructor  cells.  Stoking  is  done 
through  one  set  of  doors,  by  hand,  and  clinker- 
ing  through  another  set  of  *door8,  mechanically. 
The  clinker  is  pulled  out  by  a  hydraulic  winch, 
attached  to  a  plate  described  as  "an  upturned 
hoe  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  grate  before  the 
first  charge  of  refuse  is  placed  in  the  cell." 
From  March  24  to  September  30  a  total  of  14,- 
304  tons  of  garbage,  miscellaneous  refuse,  and 
some  household  ashes  were  burned,  at  a  cost  of 
$8988  or  6214  cents  per  ton  for  labor,  or  41.6 
cents  if  the  fuel  saved  at  the  pumping  station 
were  deducted.  With  sufficient  refuse  to  oper- 
ate at  full  capacity  the  labor  cost  would  be 
reduced  and  tiie  fuel  saving  increased.  The 
unit  cost  given,  it  should  be  understood,  includes 
no  capital  charges  and  no  operating  expenses 
except  labor.  During  the  same  period  a  total 
of  18,033  tons  of  garbage,  refuse  of  all  sorts, 
and  household  ashes  were  collected  and  hauled 
to  the  point  of  disposal  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2.29  per  ton,  including  labor,  care  of  horses 
or  mules,  and  repairs  to  carts  and  harnesses. 
The  tonnage  costs  just  given  illustrate  the 
higher  cost  of  collection  than  of  disposal.  This 
is  further  illustrated  by  engineering  estimates 
made  late  in  the  year  for  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  garbage,  rubbish,  and  ashes  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  Assuming  a  population  of  120,000, 
a  106 -ton  incinerator  for  burning  all  garbage 
and  rubbish  and  enough  ashes  to  aid  in  combus- 
tion and  produce  a  clinker  suitable  for  concrete, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  ashes  disposed  of  by 
dumping  to  fill  low  land,  the  estimated  annual 
cost  of  collection  and  disposal  of  all  three  classes 
of  wastes  was  $1.86  per  ton  for  collection  and 
$0.30  per  ton  for  disposal,  after  deducting  the 
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value  of  steam  and  clinker.  These  figures  are 
not  directly  comparable  with  the  Sfivannah  costs, 
because  the  Albany  estimates  are  for  all  ex- 
penses, including  7.366  per  cent  per  annum  for 
capital  charges,  and  because  various  local  con- 
ditions in  the  two  cities  materially  di£Fer.  At 
Albany  the  steam  would  be  used  to  pump  sew- 
age. 

Refuse  SoBTmo  and  Utilization.  Where 
garbage  is  disposed  of  by  reduction  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  free  from  miscellaneous  refuse 
and  from  ashes.  The  ashes,  if  gathered  sep- 
arately, are  useful  in  most  cities  for  filling.  The 
miscellaneous  refuse  contains  saleable  material, 
but  this  must  be  separated  into  kinds  and  from  the 
unsaleable  material.  To  do  this  most  efiiciently 
miscellaneous  refuse  is  collected  separately  and 
hauled  to  a  sorting  plant.  Of  the  relatively  few 
such  plants  built  the  largest  one  is  located  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  the  American  Reduction 
Co.,  which  has  the  contract  for  both  garbage 
and  refuse  disposal,  has  for  some  years  oper- 
ated a  garbage  reduction  plant  and  has  recently 
built  an  up-to-date  plant  for  sorting  out  sale- 
able refuse  and  burning  the  useless  remainder. 
A  reenforced-concrete  building  5i'lx200  feet  in 
plan  and  several  stories  high,  with  concrete  slab 
roof  supported  on  steel  trusses,  is  located  on  a 
hillside  so  that  the  refuse  wagons  can  dump  on 
the  upper  floor  and  the  marketable  refuse  and 
the  ashes  from  the  furnaces  can  be  easily  loaded 
on  cars  on  a  concrete  railway  trestle  at  a  lower 
level  along  the  other  side  of  the  building.  The 
refuse  wagons  dump  their  contents  into  large 
storage  hoppers,  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
trivances being  used  both  to  open  the  trap  doors 
of  the  hoppers  and  to  dump  the  refuse.  Be- 
tween the  two  parallel  hoppers  there  is  an  in- 
clined conveying  belt.  The  refuse  is  pulled  from 
the  bottoms  of  the  hoppers  onto  this  belt. 
Sorters  on  either  side  of  the  belt  pick  out  the 
different  kinds  of  saleable  refuse  as  it  comes 
before  them.  Each  sort  of  baleable  material  is 
then  thrown  into  a  separate  bin,  the  hopper  bot- 
tom of  which  is  alongside  a  baling  press  on  the 
floor  below.  Bottles  go  down  a  spiral  chute  of 
galvanized  steel,  are  received  on  wood  slats,  and 
sorted  into  kinds.  Tin  cans  go  to  a  separate 
bin.  The  worthless  refuse  or  tellings  are  taken 
by  a  traveling  belt  to  a  steel  hopper,  from  which 
the  material  is  passed  through  inclined  chutes 
to  either  one  or  the  other  of  two  Stirling  refuse 
destructors,  each  of  which  is  equipped  with  a 
2d0-horsepower  water-tube  boiler.  After  passing 
the  boilers  the  hot  gases  go  to  a  regenerator  and 
heat  air  which  is  returned  to  the  destructor  to 
assist  in  the  combustion  of  the  tailings.  The 
boiler  steam  is  more  than  enough  to  drive  the 
engines  which  generate  electric  current  for  works 
purposes.  It  is  expected  that  the  surplus  steam 
will  be  sold.  See  Engineering  Xeiea,  April  30, 
1914,  for  illustrated  description  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh plant.  Refuse  utilization  by  a  much  dif- 
ferent plan  was  practiced  in  Denver,  Colo.,  un- 
der direction  of  the  Board  of  Cliarities  and 
Corrections.  The  refuse  was  taken  to  the  mu- 
nicipal yard  and  there  sorted  and  baled  by  tran- 
sient men  and  women  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
carload  a  month. 

GAS.DEI)'  SXTBUBBS.     See  City  Planning. 

GABOFAXO,  Antonio.  An  Italian  physi- 
cian and  medical  writer,  died  in  Rome  in  July, 
1914,  aged  47.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Clinica  Ostetrica,  and  under  the  pen  name  of 


Dr.  Cajus  was  long  prominent  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  organization  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  was  also  for  17  years  editor  of  a 
department  in  the  Policlinico,  which  dealt  with 
economic  and  other  questions  relating  to  tiie  ma- 
terial side  of  medical  practice. 

OAS,  Natural.  The  output  of  natural  gas  in 
the  United  States  in  1913  was  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  It  surpassed  that 
of  any  previous  year  in  both  quantity  and  value 
of  gas  produced.  The  returns,  however,  show  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  and  total  value  of  the 
gas  consumed  for  domestic  use  in  1913  as  com- 
pared with  1912,  but  an  increase  in  the  average 
price  per  1000  cubic  feet.  This  deereaae  in 
domestic  consumption  was  offset  by  the  increase 
in  the  quantity  and  value  of  gas  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  for  which  there  was  at  the 
same  time  an  increase  in  the  average  price  per 
1000  cubic  feet.  One  of  the  important  features 
of  the  industry  in  1913  was  the  greater  effort 
made  to  conserve  the  natural-gas  resources  of 
the  country  by  saving  the  gas  from  oil  wells 
by  improved  methods  of  drilling,  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  greater  number  of  plants  for  the  ex- 
traction of  gasoline  from  casing-head  gas,  and 
by  the  closing  in  of  the  "wild"  well  in  Louisiana. 
Another  important  feature  was  the  completion 
of  pipe  lines  and  the  successful  introduction  of 
gas  into  cities  and  towns  of  Indiana  from  the 
great  gas  fields  of  West  Virginia  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  pipe  line  from  the  Midwaj  field 
of  California  to  southern  California.  Natural 
gas  was  introduced  into  Los  Angeles  and  sur- 
rounding towns,  the  distance  from  the  gas  field 
to  points  of  consumption  being  about  120  miles. 

The  total  gas  production  in  1913  was  esti- 
mated at  681,898,239,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
$87,846,677,  an  average  price  of  16.10  cents  per 
1000  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with  a  production 
of  562,203,452,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  $84,503,- 
967,  an  average  price  of  16.04  cents  in  1012. 
Of  the  total  product,  about  32  per  cent  was 
utilized  for  domestic  purposes  at  an  average 
price  of  27.33  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  68 
per  cent  was  utilized  for  industrial  purposes  at 
an  average  price  of  9.4  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
West  Virginia  produced  in  1913  the  largest 
value  of  natural  gas,  $34,164,850.  Pennsylvania 
was  second,  with  $21,695,845,  and  Ohio  third, 
with  $10,416,699.  The  other  States  of  chief  im- 
portance are  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  California,  New 
York,  and  Indiana. 

OAS  ENOHTES.  See  Intkbnai.  Coubxtstion 
Engines. 

OASES.     See  Fhtbics. 

OEMS  Am)  FBECIOirS  STONES.  The  to- 
tal production  of  gems  and  precious  stones  in 
the  United  SUtes  in  1913  was  valued  at  $319,- 
454,  approximately  the  same  as  in  1912.  The 
most  important  gem  produced  was  the  sapphire, 
the  production  of  which  was  valued  at  $238,635. 
Second  in  value  was  opal,  valued  at  $15,130; 
agate  third,  valued  at  $8896;  turquoise  fourth, 
$8076;  diamonds  fifth,  $6316.  Diamond-mining 
was  carried  on  in  several  of  the  States.  The 
Arkansas  diamond  field  received  more  active  de- 
velopment in  1913  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Several  hundred  diamonds  were  found.  In  Ala- 
))ama  a  beautiful  diamond  crystal  was  found  in 
St.  Clair  County.  It  weighed  2.41  metric  carats. 
The  following  table  gives  the  precious  stones 
found  in  the  United  States  in  1912-13,  with  their 
value. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1912-18 

1919  lets 

AK>tM,  chaleedonj,  onyx,  ete $9,978  $8,896 

AmeUiyrt     383  889 

Brnitoits     150  

Beryl,    aqnamsrine,   Una,   pink,   yel- 
low, etc    1,765  1,615 

Cilifornite     275  152 

Catlinite    .... 

ChiMtolite     .... 

ChlorutroUte    850  

Copper   ore  genu,   chrywMolla,   mala- 
chite,   etc 1,085  2,850 

Chrreoprsie    220  .... 

Cvanite   10  

OtamoDd     a  1,475  a  6,815 

Diopaide ....  .... 

Emerald    2,875  .... 

Epidote 10  

Feldapar,  amaionitone,  ronitone,  ete.        1,810  1,286 
Garnet,  ahnandine,  pyrope,  hyacinth, 

etc 860  4,285 

Gold  qnarta    1,900  800 

Jaaper,    jtetrifled    wood,    bloodatone, 

ete 6,005  5,276 

Opal    a  10,925  a  15,130 

Peridot    8,100  875 

Phenaeite    ....  .... 

Praae    25 

Pyrite   286  50 

Quartz,   rock   eryital,   smoky  quarts, 

ratilsted  qaartz,  ete 2,448  1,640 

Rose  quarts    866  887 

Rtaodocroalte    ....  .... 

Rhodonite   550  165 

Ruby     2,260  200 

Rotile 

Sapphire    a  195,505  288,685 

Smithaonite     660  50 

Spodumene,    knniite,   hiddenita 18,000  6,520 

Ttiomsonita   450  .... 

Topai    875  786 

Tourmaline   a  28,200  7,680 

Turquoise  and  matrix 10,140  8,076 

Variaeite,       amatriee      ehlorntahlite, 

ntahlite    a  8,450  a  6.105 

Miseellaneona  gems 4,408  2,920 

ToUI 819,722     819,454 

a  Estimated  or  partly  so. 

The  imports  of  precious  stones  into  the  United 
States  in  the  calendar  year  1913  were  the  largest 
ever  recorded — 946,431,998.  This  exceeded  the 
imports  of  1912  by  14,068,673.  The  principal 
increase  was  in  diamonds,  the  greatest  increase 
being  in  rough  or  uncut  stones.  On  the  other 
band,  the  imports  of  precious  stones  during  the 
fiscal  Tear  ending  June  30,  1914,  decreased  over 
(15,000,000  in  value  from  those  of  1913.  The 
large  decrease  may  be  explained  by  heavy  im- 
portations during  the  middle  of  1012-13  to  take 
advantage  of  the  duty  then  prevailing,  since  the 
increase  of  duty  under  the  new  law  was  ex- 
pected. Changes  in  the  duty  on  precious  stones 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  the  tariiT 
act  of  Oct.  3,  1013,  included  the  following: 
Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or 
uncut,  not  advanced  in  condition,  are  removed 
from  the  free  list  and  made  dutiable  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Pearls,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set,  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  are  raised  from  10  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Diamond  Pboduction  in  South  Afbica.  The 
production  of  diamonds  during  the  fiscal  year 
1913  by  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines 
amounted  to  2,293,468  carats,  as  compared  with 
2,087,392  carats  in  1912.  Actual  sales  of  dia- 
monds amounted  to  £8,297,782.  The  Premier 
Diamond  Mining  Company  produced  2,107,983 
carats  of  diamonds  and  the  value  of  the  total 
production  was  911,216,000. 


0EN£E,  Rudolf.  A  German  Shakespearean 
reader  and  author,  died  Jan.  20,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  Berlin  Dec.  12,  1824,  studied  wood  carv- 
ing under  Professor  Gubitz,  and  was  a  student 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art.  He  served  as 
editor  of  the  Danziger  Zeitung  in  1859-61,  and 
of  the  Kohurger  Zeitung  in  1861-64.  From 
1865  to  1887  he  became  widely  known  in  all  im- 
portant German  cities,  in  Russia,  and  in  Vi- 
enna as  a  successful  reader  of  Shakespearean 
plays.  GenSe  wrote  several  noteworthy  plays, 
of  which  the  best,  Das  Wunder,  a  comedy,  waa 
performed  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Berlin,  in  1854. 
His  other  dramas  include:  Ein  Neurer  7'tmon 
(1856);  Vor  den  Kanonen  (1857);  Oattrecht 
(1884) ;  Die  Klauanerin  (1885).  He  also  wrote 
many  volumes  on  the  history  and  development 
of  the  drama  in  Germany  and  England. 

OEXEBAL  EDUCATION  BOABS.  See 
Unitebsities  and  Coujcges  under  section  en- 
titled as  above. 

OENEBATOBS.  See  Dtnaho-Eucotbio  Ma- 
chinery. 

OEOOSAPHICAL  SOCIETY,  American.  A 
body  organized  in  1862  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating and  disseminating  new  geographical 
informati(Ai,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  During  1914  the  society  made  large  ad- 
ditions to  its  books  and  maps  collections; 
provided  12  lectures  for  its  members;  gave 
Ave  exhibitions  of  photographs  and  maps, 
which  were  attended  by  about  25,000  people; 
published  under  the  title  The  Memorial  Volume 
of  the  Transcontinental  Exoursion  of  1912  of  the 
American  Oeographical  Society,  26  scientific  pa- 
pers, mostly  by  foreign  participants  in  the  ex- 
cursion; and  printed  in  its  monthly  Bulletin, 
which  covers  over  1000  pages  annually,  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  all  phases  of  geographical 
work,  including  literature  and  maps,  through- 
out the  world.  The  society  has  about  1200  mem- 
bers. The  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
A.  M.  Huntington;  vice-presidents:  Walter  B. 
James,  James  Greenough,  Anton  A.  Raven;  for- 
eign corresponding  secretary,  William  Libbey; 
domestic  recording  secretary,  Archibald  D.  Rus- 
sell;  recording  secretary,  Hamilton  F.  Kean. 

OEOOBAFHIC  SOCIETY,  National.  The 
National  Geographic  Society,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  organised  and  incor- 
porated Jan.  27,  1888,  "for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge."  It  has  a 
total  membership  of  more  than  350,000.  Tie 
society  publishes  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, which  goes  to  its  members.  Since  1900 
it  has  made  annual  grants  of  money  from  its 
income  for  the  promotion  of  geographic  re- 
search. During  1013-14,  in  coiiperation  with 
Yale  University,  it  has  supported  the  geograph- 
ical, geological,  and  archteological  researches  of 
the  Hiralm  Bingham  Expedition  to  Peru.  It  has 
sent  an  expedition  to  Alaska  to  investigate  the 
eruption  of  Mt.  Katmai,  another  to  the  Carib- 
bean to  report  on  the  eruptions  of  Mt.  Pelfe  and 
La  Soufrifere,  and  another  to  Messina  to  study 
the  earthquake  there.  Its  expedition  to  Alaska 
for  the  study  of  the  glaciers  of  that  region  spent 
three  seasons  in  the  field,  and  its  report,  cover- 
ing the  whole  range  of  glacial  behavior,  has 
just  been  published  by  the  society.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Robert  E.  Peary,  which  was  successful 
in  its  effort  to  discover  the  North  Pole,  was  in 
part  financed  by  the  society,  as  has  also  been 
the  case  with  the  Amundsen  expedition,  now  ia 
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Arctic  waters.  Henry  Gannett,  the  president  of 
tlie  society,  died  Nov.  6,  1914.  Qilbert  H. 
Grosvenor  is  its  director  and  editor. 

GEOLOOT.  Work  in  this  science  during 
1914  resulted  in  the  usual  volume  of  contribu- 
tions, altogether  a  literature  of  enormous  pro- 
portions but  which  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  routine  papers  and  reports  or  treatises  upon 
local  and  special  topics  tiiat  make  no  very  wide 
appeal.  In  the  present  article  attention  will 
be  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  subjects  under  in- 
vestigation and  more  particularly  those  having 
a  more  general  scope  or  value.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal fields  of  activity,  naturally,  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  areal  maps,  which  is  being  carried 
lorward  quietly  but  steadily  by  governmental 
surveys  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other 
countries.  The  maps  that  are  issued  from  time 
to  time  show  the  distribution  and  character  of 
the  rock  formations  and  many  other  details; 
they  are  of  great  practical  value  to  engineering, 
mining,  and  agriculture,  and  form  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  work  of  the  independent  investi- 
gator in  the  different  branches  of  geology. 

Recent  Publications.  Among  the  year's 
publications  may  be  named  several  new  treatises 
as  well  as  the  final  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Twelfth  International  Geological  Ckingress 
which  was  held  at  Toronto  in  the  summer  of 
1913.  The  latter  volume  contains  a  series  of 
papers  on  selected  topics,  contributed  by  some 
of  the  foremost  workers  in  their  special  fields, 
so  that  it  is  a  valuable  compendium  for  those 
who  would  follow  the  recent  trend  of  thought. 
Note  of  some  of  the  articles  will  be  found  in 
another  place.  To  students  of  economic  geology 
Lindgren's  Mineral  Depoaitg  was  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  publications  of  recent 
date.  It  belongs  to  the  limited  class  of  notable 
works  on  a  subject  in  which  American  geologists 
have  long  been  prominently  active.  Compared 
with  other  treatises  its  distinctive  feature  is 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  study  of  genesis 
as  the  guiding  principle  in  the  classification  of 
mineral  deposits.  Igneout  Rocks  and  their 
Origin  is  the  title  6f  the  volume  in  which  Daly 
has  collected  most  of  his  recent  researches  and 
speculations,  many  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  print.  A  very  practical  text  for  field- 
workers  is  Leith's  Structural  Oeology.  Another 
work  of  importance  is  the  Principles  of  Strati- 
graphy by  Grabau  which  records  the  later  ad- 
vances in  that  department  of  geology. 

Antiquity  or  Man.  A  work  entitled  Am- 
tiquity  of  Man  in  Europe  by  James  Geikie  gives 
a  r£sum£  of  the  evidences  bearing  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  on  that  continent  and 
seeks  to  correlate  the  data  with  the  time  scale 
of  geology.  In  regard  to  the  earliest  or  Chel- 
lean  stage  of  development  Geikie  holds  that  it 
dates  back  to  the  second  Interglacial  epoch, 
while  the  succeeding  Mousterian  stage  belongs 
to  the  third  Glacial  and  the  following  Inter- 
glacial epochs.  This  is  also  the  conclusion  of 
the  noted  German  investigator  Penck  who  recog- 
nizes four  Glacial  and  three  Interglacial  epochs. 
The  Chellean  industry  is  believed  to  be  from 
250,000  to  600,000  years  old,  and  the  whole 
Glacial  period  is  placed  at  from  600,000  to 
1,000,000  years.  Man  may  have  existed  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  of  the  first  Interglacial  epoch 
if  not  still  earlier.  These  conclusions,  it  may 
be  remarked,  are  supported  by  the  facts  re- 
vealed in  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  human 


remains  of  which  note  has  been  made  in  earlier 
Yeab  Books. 

Pbe-Cambbian  Fobmations.  The  complexity 
of  the  problems  surrounding  the  estabUshment 
of  the  sequence  of  the  very  ancient  rocks  in- 
cluded in  the  Pre-Cambrian  is  well  brought  out 
in  the  series  of  papers  presented  before  the  Con- 
gress of  geologists  held  in  Toronto,  wherein  a 
nimiber  of  differoit  schemes  are  proposed. 
These  do  not  necessarily  reflect  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
evidences,  as  they  are  largely  the  outcome  of 
observations  in  separate  areas.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  sequence  of  deposition  is  not  the 
same  in  all  areas,  and  the  correlation  of  forma- 
tions in  widely  separated  regions  is  at  present 
impracticable,  or  at  least  has  no  secure  basis 
such  as  is  available  in  the  fossil-bearing  forma- 
tions. The  prevailing  tendency,  apparent  from 
the  several  papers  read  by  geologists  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Finland, 
and  India,  is  to  make  use  of  such  arrangement 
and  terminology  as  are  most  suited  to  the  re- 
gion or  country  in  which  the  observations  have 
been  collected. 
_  IsosTAST.  The  theory  of  isostasy,  which  con- 
siders the  earth's  crust  to  be  in  a  state  of  deli- 
cate equilibrium  and  that  the  projections  or 
mountain  areas  imply  a  deficiency  of  density  in 
their  substratum  and  the  depressions  like  ocean 
basins  an  excess  of  density,  lias  come  into  prom- 
inence as  a  topic  of  discussion  among  American 
geologists,  largely  perhaps  from  the  strong  sup- 
port that  it  received  by  the  investigations  of 
Hayford,  which  were  noticed  in  an  earlier  issue. 
One  of  the  more  important  contributions  upon 
the  theory  during  the  past  year  was  that  of 
Barrell,  who  gave  a  critical  review  of  the  ar- 
ticles hitherto  published,  and  examined  its  com- 
petency to  explain  certain  physical  features. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  larger  segments 
of  the  earth — those  of  continental  and  oceanic 
proportions — are  actually  in  isostatic  balance, 
but  that  the  minor  irregularities  which  enter 
into  the  landscape,  such  as  hills  and  valleys, 
have  been  sculptured  by  external  forces  and  are 
sustained  in  their  place  by  rigidity  of  the  crust. 
Between  the  two  extremes  are  mountain  ranges, 
plateaus,  and  basins,  in  the  production  of  which 
tangential  forces,  erosion,  and  sedimentation  all 
have  cooperated.  The  question  arises,  thus,  as 
to  just  where  isostasy  begins  to  be  effective.  A 
test  for  that  problem  may  be  found  in  certain 
geologic  processes  like  the  building  of  deltas,  the 
shifting  of  load  upon  the  superstructure  arising 
from  climatic  change,  and  in  the  features  aris- 
ing from  erosion  cycles.  From  them  Barrell 
concludes  that  in  the  case  of  continents  and 
oceans  a  high  degree  of  isostasy  is  apparent, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  of  such 
adjustment  within  areas  of  moderate  dimensions, 
up  to  200  or  300  kilometers  diameter,  or  in 
those  of  limited  relief.  Individual  mountains 
and  mountain  ranges  may  stand  by  virtue  of 
crustal  rigidity,  h-ven  under  level  plains  great 
loads  are  permanently  borne,  as  instanced  by 
the  great  delta  plains.  Isostasy,  then,  is  per- 
fect or  imperfect  or  nonexistent  according  to  the 
size  and  relief  of  the  area  in  question.  Isostatic 
adjustment  takes  place  through  movement  in 
the  subcrustal  zone  which  transmits  the  pres- 
sure and  equalizes  the  stress  differences,  lliis 
zone  is  of  great  depth  and  possesses  plasticity, 
but  is  not  actually  fluid.     It  is  a  real  zone  be- 
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tween  the  Uthoaphere  above  and  the  centroaphere 
below  and  may  well  be  called  the  asthenosphere 
or  zone  of  weakness.  This  zone  lies  bo  deep 
that  it  is  incapable  of  producing  folding  in  the 
superjacent  strata  by  drag,  contrary  to  the  view 
of  some  writers. 

Eabtr'8  Rigiditt.  Michelson  made  some  in- 
teresting experiments  with  a  specially  designed 
apparatus  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  sun's 
and  moon's  attraction  upon  the  shape  of  the 
earth.  The  same  subject  had  been  previously 
investigated  by  6.  H.  and  Horace  Darwin,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  attain  any  very  definite 
results  further  than  to  show  that  the  earth  is  a 
very  rigid  body.  Michelson,  however,  succeeded 
in  getting  fairly  concordant  readings  from  his 
instrument  which  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  earth's  rigidity  is  greater  than  that  of  steel 
and  that  its  viscosity  is  also  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude.  Consequently  the  old  view  of  a 
fluid  or  semifluid  interior  supporting  a  relatively 
thin  crust  seems  definitely  disproved,  although 
the  actual  temperature  in  the  interior  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  fusion  if  the  pressure  were  re- 
lieved. The  result  of  the  pressure  is  to  increase 
the  rigidity  and  viscosity.  The  results  thus  far 
obtained  by  Michelson  lead  to  the  hope  that  by 
the  new  method  the  earth  tides  may  be  measured 
with  satisfactory  accuracy. 

Pebmanenct  of  the  Continents.  The  per- 
manency of  the  continents  and  ocean  basins  in 
a  brood  sense  may  be  deduced,  according  to  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  from  our  knowledge  of  dynamic 
processes,  notably  isostasy,  and  from  strati- 
graphic  and  paleontologic  evidences.  It  may  not 
be  inferred,  however,  that  there  have  be«i  no 
encroachments  of  the  oceans  upon  the  continents 
or  extensions  of  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  the 
seas;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dividing  lines  have 
shifted  more  or  less  in  response  to  pressure  from 
the  sea  or  outward  creeping  of  the  land;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
tinents and  ocean  basins  have  always  existed 
in  their  present  approximate  positions.  Migra- 
tions of  the  shore  lines  have  brought,  now  and 
then,  continental  mountain  folds  and  blocks 
within  the  abysmal  zone,  and  at  other  times 
sections  of  the  sea  bottom  have  been  upraised 
into  land.  Certain  areas  have  licen  subject  to 
such  movements  more  than  others,  llie  Antil- 
lean  region  where  the  two  continental  segments 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  basins  practically 
join  is  an  unstable  hinge  area  in  which  marked 
fluctuations  of  level  have  occurred  for  a  long 
time  in  geologic  history.  The  oceanic  deposits 
of  the  island  of  Barbados  afford  perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  the  lifting  of  a  deep  sea-bottom 
into  land.  Similar  deposits  on  the  islands  of 
Haiti,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  may  be  in- 
dicative of  uplift  from  great  depths,  although 
in  their  case  the  evidences  are  Ipss  conclusive. 
Such  disturbances  are  exceptional  at  any  rate 
and  do  not  affect  materially  the  broad  general- 
ization that  the  ocean  basins  and  continents  are 
permanent.  In  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  Cuba  the 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains  are  not  man- 
tled by  such  deposits,  so  that  it  is  likely  these 
islands  suffered  only  moderate  submergences. 

Volcanic  Emanations.  Additional  results 
from  the  recent  study  of  the  Hawaiian  vol- 
canoes by  American  geologists  have  appeared, 
the  most  recent  contribution  being  by  A.  L.  Day, 
who  reported  upon  the  natuie  of  the  gases  that 
issue  from  the  vent  of  the  Halemaumau  crater. 


Although  the  investigation  of  volcanic  gases  has 
been  repeatedly  undertaken  by  geologists,  the 
results  hitherto  obtained  have  been  open  to 
more  or  less  criticism  on  account  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  encountered  in  securing 
samples  free  from  contamination.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  it  is  believed  that  the  effort  to  se- 
cure pure  samples  has  been  successful.  The 
gases  present  are  water  vapor,  carbon  dioxide, 
free  hydrogen,  and  free  sulphur,  with  chlorine, 
fluorine,  nitrogen,  and  perhaps  ammonia  in  small 
quantity.  None  of  the  rare  gases  was  found. 
Inasmuch  as  contamination  was  avoided,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  gases  named  participate  in 
volcanic  activity  at  great  depth.  At  the  tem- 
perature at  which  they  issue,  they  cannot  be  in 
equilibrium,  but  are  in  process  of  change  by 
which  they  give  out  much  heat  and  thus  are 
probably  potent  agents  in  maintaining  fluidity 
in  the  lava.  The  absence  of  argon  from  the  list 
of  gases  indicates  that  a  meteoric  source  of 
supply  is  out  of  the  question.  The  presence  of 
water  vapor  was  estaolishcd  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  Day  thinks  that  the  compound  is  traceable 
to  reaction  of  the  hydrogen  with  sulphur  and 
carbon  dioxides. 

Undebqbound  Waters.  The  origin  of  the 
deep-seated  waters  which  play  an  important  part 
in  the  phenomena  of  volcanism  and  through 
their  work  of  solution  and  deposition  of  mineral 
materials  contribute  to  the  formation  of  ore- 
deposits  is  a  problem  that  has  received  much  at- 
tention. Two  general  theories  are  currently 
held:  according  to  the  one  the  waters  are  mag- 
matic  or  a  constituent  part  of  the  highly-heated 
core  of  the  earth — the  so-called  juvenile  waters 
of  Suess;  the  second  explanation  is  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  meteoric  supply  carried  down 
into  the  earth  so  far  as  to  reach  the  region  of 
high  pressure  and  temperature.  The  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  accepting  the  latter  explanation  is 
to  account  for  the  penetration  of  surface  wa- 
ters through  the  great  thickness  of  rocks  which 
necessarily  increase  in  compactness  with  depth. 
Capillarity  has  usually  been  appealed  to  as  the 
chief  factor  in  promoting  passage  of  the  waters, 
and  of  its  agency  geologists  have  sought  con- 
firmatory evidence  in  the  experiment  of  Daubr^ 
who  showed  that  water  will  penetrate  sandstone 
against  a  certain  pressure  of  water  vapor.  A 
recent  contribution  from  the  Carnegie  Geophys- 
ical Laboratory  by  Johnston  and  Adams  reviews 
the  work  of  Daubr^e  and  points  out  that  the 
conditions  of  his  experiment  are  far  from  being 
the  same  as  are  met  with  in  the  capillary  move- 
ment of  waters  in  the  earth.  Moreover,  the 
amount  of  water  that  can  pass  through  rocks 
whose  pores  are  small  and  discontinuous  is  rela- 
tively small  below  depths  of  SOO  meters,  al- 
though minor  quantities  may  penetrate  to  1600 
meters.  Capillary  forces  diminish  steadily  with 
rise  of  temperature  and  in  the  presence  of  heated 
materials  they  are  only  important  when  the 
pores  are  small,  so  small  that  only  insignificant 
amounts  of  water  could  pass  through  them. 
The  argument  on  the  basis  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, therefore,  seems  opposed  to  the  derivation 
of  deep-seated  or  magmatic  waters  from  the 
meteoric  circulations. 

Ancient  Climates.  In  a  suggestive  work  on 
the  past  history  of  climate,  issued  by  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  Huntington  advocates  the 
view  that  there  is, manifest  a  pulsatory  change 
of  climate  and  that  the  change  may  go  forward 
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very  rapidly,  bo  that  the  population  of  an  arid 
or  gemiarid  region  may  be  reduced  in  a  single 
generation.  This  applies  particalarly  to  the 
arid  parts  of  America.  The  changes  there, 
within  the  last  3000  years,  have  been  small  com- 
pared to  those  which  took  place  after  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  last  glaciation,  but  they  are  of  the 
same  nature.  They  mark  the  continuation  of 
the  geologic  past  into  the  present  time.  Chap- 
ters by  Schuchert  interpret  the  evidences  of 
fossils  and  those  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the 
sediments  as  to  the  character  of  climates  of 
earlier  geologic  time. 

Ore-Deposits.  F.  H.  Hatch,  in  a  review  of 
prevalent  theories  as  to  the  derivation  of  me- 
tallic deposits,  finds  that  the  various  types  of 
deposits* may  be  classified  after  a  simple  scheme 
which  has  for  its  basis  two  principles — ^the 
agency  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  ore 
and  the  nature  of  the  product.  The  agent  or 
vehicle  of  concentration  of  ores  includes:  (a) 
Molten  magmas;  (b)  gases  and  vapors  above 
the  critical  temperatures;  (c)  deep-seated  wa- 
ters whether  of  magmatic  or  meteoric  origin; 
(d)  vadose  waters;  (e)  chemical  and  bacterial 
agents  in  lakes  and  seas;  (f )  mechanical  agents, 
inclusive  of  moving  water  and  of  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  concentrate  ore-bodies 
may  be  divided  into :  ( 1 )  Igneous  differentiates ; 
(2)  cavity  fillings;  (3)  metasomatic  replace- 
ments; (4)  stratified  or  sedimentary  deposits; 
(6)  residual  deposits.  By  arranging  the  two 
series  of  features  in  horizontal  and  vertical  col- 
umns, all  the  different  types  may  be  placed  in 
one  or  another  of  the  divisions  formed  by  the 
intersections  of  the  two  columns. 

The  rapid  expansion  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  production  and  use  of  metals  has  brought 
to  the  fore  the  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  supplies  for  the  future.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant factors  that  enter  into  consideration  is  the 
possibility  of  conducting  mining  operations  suc- 
cessfully at  great  depths  and  another  is  the 
changes  to  be  anticipated  in  the  nature  of  the 
ores  with  depth.  The  results  thus  far  attained  in 
deep  mining  for  different  metals  have  been  briefly 
summarized  by  Kemp  in  a  paper  presented  at 
the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  International  Geo- 
logical Congress.  At  present  the  deepest  shafts, 
a  little  over  a  mile,  are  in  the  copper  district  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  experience  there  indicates 
tliat  mining  may  be  carried  on  to  about  twice 
that  depth,  so  far  as  the  engineering  features 
are  concerned.  The  record  of  experience,  how- 
ever, shows  that  most  ores  decrease  in  value 
after  a  moderate  distance  from  the  surface  has 
been  passed.  In  the  case  of  copper  sulphides, 
gold-bearing  pyrite,  and  the  sulphides  of  lead 
and  zinc,  &e  distribution  of  values  is  affected 
by  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  veins 
after  their  deposition.  The  result  is  a  vertical 
zonal  arrangement  of  the  vein  minerals,  divided 
into  an  upper  oxidized  zone,  a  middle  enriched 
zone,  and  a  lower  zone  of  sulphides.  The  oxi- 
dized zone  lies  close  to  the  surface.  The  zone 
of  enrichment  depends  upon  variable  factors  but 
ordinarily  its  extent  cannot  be  very  great.  Cop- 
per is  the  metal  most  subject  to  enrichment  and 
in  its  case  the  enriched  zone  may  extend  for 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  permanent  wa- 
ter level.  The  zone  of  sulphides  represents  the 
original  condition  of  the  minerals  as  they  were 
deposited  in  the  vein  by  the  uprising  heated 
solutions.    The  extent  of  this  zone  can  scarcely 


be  inferred,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ore  deposition  may  not  hare 
taken  place  at  greater  depths  than  have  yet 
been  reached,  although  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions probably  exist  in  the  portion  of  veins 
above  the  limit  of  2000  to  40,000  feet  from  the 
surface.    See  also  Volcanoes;   Easthqcakes; 

MlNEBALOOT. 

OEOFHYSICAL  LABOBATOBT.    See  Cab- 

NEoiE  Institution. 

OEOBQE  II,  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  and 
Heidburghausen,  died  June  25,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  1S26.  He  served  with  credit  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  after  the  war  devoted 
himself  largely  te  furthering  German  dramatic 
art.  He  made  the  Court  Theatre  at  Meiningen 
the  greatest  centre  of  the  drama  in  Germany. 
He  was  three  times  married,  first  to  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Prussia,  who  died;  then  to  Princess 
Feodora  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  who  also  died. 
Later  he  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with 
Helene  Franz,  an  actress,  whom  he  created  Bar- 
oness of  Heldbourg.  The  duchy  of  Saxe-Meinin- 
gen is  one  of  the  independent  States  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  George  II  is  succeeded  by  his  eld- 
est son,  Bemhar,  born  in  1861.  The  latter  mar- 
ried Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  eldest  sister 
of  Emperor  William. 

OEOBQETOWir  XnTIVEBSITT.  An  insti- 
tution for  higher  education,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1789.  The  students  en- 
rolled in  the  several  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  autumn  of  1914  numbered  1374. 
The  faculty  numbered  171.  George  E.  Hamilton 
was  appointed  dean  of  law;  Rev.  Thomas  I. 
Gasson  dean  of  the  graduate  school;  and  Dr. 
Shirley  W.  Bowles  dean  of  the  dental  depart- 
ment. There  were  no  noteworthy  benefactions 
received  during  the  year.  The  library  contains 
124,000  volumes.  The  president  is  Rev.  Al- 
phonsus  J.  Donlon. 

OEOSGE  WASHnrOTOir  UNIVEBSITT. 
An  institution  of  higher  learning  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  founded  in  1821  as  Columbian  University. 
There  were  in  all  departments  of  the  universi^ 
in  1914,  1611  students.  The  faculty  numbered 
189.  The  only  change  of  importance  in  the  fac- 
ulty during  the  year  was  the  resignation  of 
Dean  Gregory  of  the  law  school  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Everett  Fraser  to  take  his  place. 
The  productive  fimds  amount  to  about  $135,000 
and  the  total  income  to  about  $200,000.  The 
library  contains  about  46,740  volumes.  The 
president  is  Charles  H.  Stockton. 

GEOBQIA.  Population.  The  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,776,- 
613.     The  population  in  1910  was  2,609,121. 

AOBICULTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


A.ertag» 

Prod.  Bu.           Talut 

Corn   . . . 

...1914 

4.000,000 

56,000,000  947,000,000 

1913 

4,066,000 

63,028,000      57,351,000 

Wheat  .. 

...1914 

140,000 

1,694,000        2,270,000 

1913 

140,000 

1,708,000       2,050,000 

0«U    . . . 

...1914 

450,000 

9,000,000       6,300,000 

1918 

420,000 

9,240,000       6,283.000 

Rye     ... 

...1914 

18,000 

121.000           182,000 

1913 

13,000 

124,000           167.000 

Barley     . 

...1914 
1913 

Rice    . . . 

...1914 

1,100 

31,000             28.000 

1918 

SOO 

16,000             18,000 
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Aer*agt 

Prai.  Bu. 

FoIiM 

PoUUw*    . 

..1914 

13,000 

780,000 

819,000 

1913 

12.000 

972,000 

1,021,000 

Hay     .... 

...1914 

250.000 

a  338,000 

6.476,000 

1918 

250.000 

860.000 

6,265,000 

Tobacco 

...1914 

1,900 

h  1.900,000 

476,000 

1913 

1.800 

1,800,000 

558,000 

Cotton 

. . .1914 

5.375.000 

e  2,650,000 

87,384,000 

1913 

5.318,000 

2,317,000 

141,722,000 

a  Tom. 

6  Pounds,     e  Balea. 

MiREBAi.  Pboduction.  The  production  of  coal 
in  the  State  in  1913  wag  266,626  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $361,319.  This  was  the  largest  produc- 
tion since  1898.  Compared  with  1912,  it  shows 
an  increase  of  28,123  short  tons  in  quantity  and 
122,893  in  value.  The  maximum  production  of 
coal  in  Georgia  was  416,961  short  tons,  obtained 
in  1903.  For  the  next  eight  years,  except  in 
1907,  the  output  steadily  declined  until  a  mini- 
mum of  165,210  tons  was  reached  in  1911.  A 
revival  of  activity  is  indicated  in  the  returns 
for  1912  and  1913.  The  decrease  in  production 
from  1903  to  1911  and  the  increased  output  in 

1912  and  1913  were  due  entirely  to  peculiar  la- 
bor conditions  and  not  to  the  state  of  trade  and 
market  requirements.  Prior  to  1904  the  princi- 
pal labor  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  deorgia 
consisted  of  convicts  leased  from  the  State  gov- 
ernment. An  act  of  the  legislature  prohibiting 
further  leasing  of  convicts  to  industrial  enter- 
prises caused  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  the 
coal  mines  of  this  labor  as  contracts  expired, 
and  operators  in  the  somewhat  isolated  region 
where  the  mines  are  located  were  not  at  once 
able  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  free  labor.  The 
influence  of  free  labor  on  the  e£Sciency  record  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1907,  when  the  prin- 
cipal labor  was  performed  by  convicts,  it  re- 
quired 608  men  working  an  average  of  262  days 
to  produce  362,401  tons,  an  average  of  449  tons 
per  qiine  for  the  year  and  of  1.71  tons  for  each 
working  day.  In  1913,  with  600  men  working 
261  days,  265,626  tons  were  produced,  the  aver- 
ages per  man  being  611  tons  for  the  year  and 
1.95  tons  a  day. 

Georgia  ranks  second  among  all  the  States  in 

1913  in  the  production  of  barytes,  bauxite,  full- 
er's earth,  natural  mineral  paints,  and  paper 
clay,  and  was  the  only  State  reporting  a  pro- 
duction of  asbestos.  It  ranks  third  among  the 
Southern  States  and  twelfth  among  all  the 
States  in  the  value  of  its  clay  products,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  common  brick,  front  brick,  and 
sewer  pipe.  The  manufactures  of  clay  products 
were  valued  at  $2,692,619  in  1913,  compared  with 
$2,806,641  in  1912.  The  quarry  products  con- 
sist chiefly  of  granite  and  marble.  Georgia 
granites  have  a  high  reputation  for  building 
purposes,  and  its  marbles  are  highly  prized  for 
their  structural  and  decorative  qualities.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Georgia 
in  1913  was  $6,525,792,  compared  with  $6,306,140 
in  1912.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  mentioned 
above  the  State  produces  ocher,  Portland  ce- 
ment, iron  ore,  sand,  mineral  waters,  sand-lime 
brick,  slate,  salt,  talc,  and  tripoli. 

FiNAHCK.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1913,  shows 
a  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  $1,113,- 
517,  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  of  $6,907,137, 
and  expenditures  of  $7,281,030,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  Dec.  31,  1913,  of  $739,- 
626.  The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  State  on 
Dec  31,  1913,  was  $6,630,702.    Of  this  amount 


bonds,  constituting  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
and  amounting  to  $3,679,000,  will  mature  in 
1915.  Most  of  the  boAded  debt  was  incurred 
originally  to  aid  in  the  building  of  railroads 
and  to  redeem  railroad  bonds  indorsed  by  the 
State. 

Tbarsfobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  single- 
track  road  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1913,  was 
7296.  There  were  in  addition  98  miles  of  double 
track  and  1967  miles  of  track  and  sidings.  The 
roads  having  the  longest  mileage  are  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia,  1330;  the  Southern  Railway, 
909;  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  744;  and  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  707. 

Edccation.  The  total  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State  in  1913  was  '795,484. 
The  total  average  enrollment  in  that  year  was 
690,808,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
380,750.  The  toUl  number  of  schools  was  8268, 
with  15,209  teachers.  There  were  6898  school- 
houses.  Of  the  total  number  of  schools,  4998 
were  for  white  pupils  and  3186  for  colored.  In 
schools  for  white  children  the  teachers  numbered 
8743  and  for  colored  4031.  The  total  enrollment 
in  the  white  schools  was  360,554  and  in  schools 
for  colored  230,264.  The  average  monthly  sal- 
ary paid  to  white  male  teachers  in  the  county 
STstems  was  $69.96  and  to  female  teachers  in 
these  systems  $47.10.  The  average  monthly  sal- 
ary paid  to  colored  male  teachers  in  the  county 
systems  was  $28.40  and  to  colored  female  teach- 
ers $22.11.  In  the  special  systems  the  average 
monthly  salary  paid  to  white  male  teachers  was 
$140  and  to  female  white  teachers  $58.92.  In 
these  systems  there  were  paid  to  colored  male 
teachers  $66.50,  and  to  colorcsd  female  teachers 
$30.  The  total  funds  raised  for  common  schools 
in  1013  amounted  to  $5,684,333. 

PouTics  AND  GovEBNMKNT.  The  State  Legis- 
lature met  in  1914  and  the  measures  passed 
were  almost  entirely  concerned  with  matters  of 
local  interest.  On  February  25  Governor  Slaton 
appointed  William  S.  West  to  take  the  seat, 
made  vacant  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
death  of  Senator  A.  O.  Bacon,  imtil  the  election 
held  to  choose  Senator  Bacon's  successor.  The 
latter's  death  and  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
Senator  Hoke  Smith  on  March  4,  1916,  made  it 
necessary  to  elect  two  Senators  in  1914.  In  the 
primary  elections  for  nomination.  Senator  Smith 
was  renominated,  defeating  former  Governor 
Brown;  and  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  a  Represen- 
tative in  Congress,  was  nominated  for  the  short 
term.  Mr.  Hardwick  was  opposed  for  the  nomi- 
nation by  former  Governor  Slaton  and  several 
other  candidates.  In  the  election  held  on  No- 
vember 3  Senator  Smith  and  Mr.  Hardwick  were 
elected  by  large  majorities.  In  the  same  election 
Nathaniel  E.  Harris  was  elected  Governor,  with 
practically  no  opposition. 

National  attention,  on  accoimt  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  matter  involved,  was  directed  to  the 
inquiry  of  misconduct  and  mental  unsoundness 
on  the  part  of  Judge  Emory  Speer  of  tiie  south- 
ern district  of  the  State,  which  was  begun  in 
January  by  a  committee  of  inquiry,  appointed 
by  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
Much  evidence  was  given  to  show  loose  methods 
on  the  part  of  Judge  Speer  in  the  conduct  of 
his  court  and  it  was  charged  on  the  bench  he 
had  been  high-handed,  domineering,  dictatorial, 
and  untrammeled.  Judge  Speer  filed  a  reply  to 
these  charges  on  February  22.  He  denied  than 
in  general  and  in  detail.    The  House  committee 
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presented  its  report  on  June  23.  Tn  this  Judge 
Speer  was  severely  arraigned  for  misusing  his 
high  office,  but  he  was  'spared  an  impeachment 
trial  because  the  committee  believed  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  wrong-doing  to 
convict  him.  The  committee  requested  the 
House  to  drop  the  charges  and  this  was  done. 
Charges  made  against  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  prison  in  Atlanta  resulted  in  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  administration  of  that  institu- 
tion during  the  year.  This  resulted  in  some- 
what improved  conditions. 

•  State  Government  Untii,  July  1,  1815. 
Governor,  John  M.  Slaton;  Secretary  of  State^ 
Philip  Cook;  Treasurer,  Wm.  J.  Speer;  Comp- 
troller and  ex-officio  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
W.  A,  Wright;  Attorney-General,  Warren  Grice; 
Adjutant-General,  J.  Van  Holt  Nash;  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  M.  L.  Brittain;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  J.  D.  Price — all  Demo- 
crats. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Wm.  H.  Fish;  Beverly  D.  Evans,  Presiding  Jus- 
tice; Associate  Justices,  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  M.  W. 
Beck,  Samuel  C.  Atkinson  and  H.  W.  Hill;  Clerk, 
Z.  D.  Harrison — all  Democrats. 

State  Leoislatdbe,  1916. 

Senate        Bouee        Jo<nt  BaUot 

Democrats     43  188  226 

Republicans    1  1  2 

Democratic  majority.   42  182  224 

The  State  representatives  in  Congress  will  be 
found  in  the  article  United  States,  section  C<m- 
greta. 

OEOBOIA,  University  or.  A  university  for 
higher  education  founded  at  Athens,  Ga.,  in 
1785.  There  were  in  all  departments  of  the 
university  in  1914,  632  studoits.  The  faculty 
numbered  68.  The  productive  funds  amounted 
to  about  (400,000.  The  university  is  wholly 
supported  by  appropriations  from  the  State 
Legislature.  In  the  library  there  are  about 
60,000  volumes.  The  president  is  D.  C.  Barrow, 
LL.D.         

OEKAOuxx,  Martin  John.  An  American 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  died  Sept.  28,  1914. 
He  was  born  in  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  in  1867,  and  re- 
ceived a  classical  and  scientific  education  at  Vil- 
lanova  College,  graduating  in  1885.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  the  Augustinian  Novitiate.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1890,  and  for  several 
years  after  served  as  pastor  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia.  He  was  then  chosen  Master  of 
Novices  and  Sub-Prior  of  the  Monastery  at  Villa- 
nova,  the  mother  house  of  the  Augustinian  Order 
in  America.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  Prior 
Provincial  of  the  order.  He  was  founder  of  St. 
Rita  Hall  at  Villanova,  and  from  1909  until  his 
death  was  Commissary  General  over  the  Italian 
Augustinian  Fathers  in  Philadelphia. 

GESMAN  EAST  AFBICA.  A  protectorate 
of  Germany  on  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  and  Portuguese  Kast 
Africa.  Estimated  area,  095,000  square  kilo- 
meters (384,170  square  miles).  It  was  acquired 
by  the  Germans  in  1885.  The  native  population 
is  estimated  at  7,661,000,  and  the  white  popu- 
lation numbered  Jan.  1,  1913,  6336. 

Many  minerals,  including  gold,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  coal,  and  precious  stones,  are  found  in  the 
protiectorate,  and  the  forests  contain  many  val- 

*  New  governor   takes  office  July   1,    1915. 


uable  species  of  timber.  The  natives  cultivate 
the  soil  to  some  extent  and  raise  com,  pulse, 
and  bananas  for  their  own  use;  they  also  prac- 
tice grazing.  Products  of  the  German  planta- 
tions include  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  tobacco,  rub- 
ber, sugar,  cotton,  coconuts,  and  cardamoms. 
Imports  and  exports  in  1911  were  valued  at  45,- 
802,000  and  22,438,000  marks  respectively;  in 
1912,  50,309,000  and  31,418,000;  in  1913,  53,- 
400,000  and  35,500,000.  Imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  Germany  in  1912  amounted  to  25,819,- 
000  and  17,827,000  marks.  The  rubber  export  in 
1012  was  valued  at  8,426,000  marks;  sisal, 
7,359,000;  hides  and  skins,  4,067,000.  Vessels 
entered  in  the  1912  trade,  1034,  of  1,913,743 
tons.  The  Usambara  Railway  from  Tanga  to 
Muhesa,  a  distance  of  218  miles,  is  in  operation, 
and  the  Central  Railway  from  Dar-ee-Salaam 
to  Ujiji  was  completed  in  February,  1914;  a 
total  length  of  743  miles.  The  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway  during  1914  naturally  was  quiescent 
As  the  line  as  projected  passed  through  parts  of 
German  territory,  this  blocked  the  cons^uction, 
and  the  English  interests  were  hoping  that  one 
result  of  the  war  would  be  to  eliminate  this 
obstruction.  The  budget  for  1913-14  balanced 
at  54,756,316  marks.  The  administrative  head- 
quarters is  Dar-es-Salaam.  The  Governor  in 
1914  was  Dr.  Schnee,  appointed  July,   1912. 

In  the  course  of  the  War  of  the  Nations 
(q.v.),  a  British  steamer  shelled  the  German 
town  of  Langenburg,  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and  landed 
a  force  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  Septem- 
ber 1.  Late  in  November  the  British  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  admit  that  a  British  ex- 
pedition sent  to  attack  German  East  Africa  had 
been  defeated  on  November  4  with  a  loss  of 
795  killed  and  wounded.  At  the  end  of  De- 
cember the  British  warships  Goliath  and  Fox 
bombarded  the  important  coast  town  and  railway 
terminal  of  Dar-es-Salaam. 

OEBMAN  EVANOEUCAI.  STKOD  OF 
NOBTH  AMERICA.  There  were  in  this  de- 
nomination in  1914,  261,488  communicants,  1345 
churches,  and  1061  ministers.  The  denomina- 
tion is  strongest  in  the  Central  and  North  Cen- 
tral States,  although  nearly  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  have  communicants.  The  chimsh 
property  is  valued  at  about  $1,400,000,  and 
each  year  over  $1,000,000  is  spent  for  the  main- 
tenance of  churches.  The  denomination  main- 
tains missionaries  in  India,  where  there  are 
about  4000  adherents.  Papers  are  published  in 
St.  Louis,  and  a  college  is  maintained  at  Ehn- 
herst.  111.,  with  a  theological  seminary  at  St. 
Louis.  There  are  charitable  institutions  tot 
orphans,  superannuated  ministers,  and  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers. 

aEKMANIC  PHILOLOGY.    See  Philology, 

OEBMAN  LITEBATUBE.  Looking  back 
upon  the  spirit  of  German  literature  during  the 
year  1913  one  is  tempted  to  consider  it  as  some- 
thing like  a  historical  prelude  to  the  war  which 
broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1914.  For  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Wars  of  Liberation  had  struck  a 
note  of  patriotism  which  foimd  ready  response 
in  drama,  fiction,  and  poetry,  and  exert^  its 
influence  far  into  the  following  year.  Dwelling 
upon  recollections  of  their  forefathers'  struggles 
with  the  Napoleonic  peril,  German  poets  became 
loquacious  and  there  was  no  end  of  books  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  inspired  by  the  historical  ' 
events  which  a  htmdred  years  ago  reconstructed 
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the  map  of  Europe.  Patriotism  ie  infectioug  and 
largely  a  matter  of  crowd  psychology.  That 
the  literature  called  forth  by  this  sentiment  with 
few  exceptions  lacked  genuine  artistic  quality 
did  not  limit  its  emotional  appeal.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  served  to  prepare  the  mood 
of  ike  people  when  the  summer  of  1914  fanned 
this  reminiscent  patriotism  into  a  living  and 
timely  force  and  brought  it  to  a  lyrical  climax. 
For  to  burst  into  lyric  verse  seems  to  the  poetie 
temperament  of  the  German  curiously  dependent 
upon  some  solemn  or  festive  occasion.  To  this 
high  tide  of  national  pride  and  patriotic  zeal 
is  due  the  flood  of  lyrical  piithos  in  the  period- 
ical literature  of  the  time.  That  drama  and 
fiction,  which  need  a  certain  amoimt  of  delibera- 
tion and  perspective,  will  before  long  reflect  the 
same  spirit,  there  is  no  doubt.  In  the  mean- 
while the  quantity  of  literary  production  has 
perceptibly  diminished;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  output  for  the  whole  year  has  been 
even  more  lacking  in  works  likely  to  stand  the 
test  of  time  than  that  of  its  recent  predecessors. 
In  no  department  of  literature  does  any  one 
supreme  effort  promise  to  occupy  a  permanent 
place. 

Dbava.  The  most  remarkable  work  that  has 
come  from  German  dramatists  during  this  year 
is  Carl  Hauptmann's  Krieg — ein  Tedeum.  It 
is  a  powerful  poetic  drama  which  undoubtedly 
owed  its  inception  to  memories  of  1813,. but  the 
action  is  removed  from  any  definite  time  and 
place  and  in  the  light  of  the  war  which  broke 
out  shortly  after  its  publication,  it  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  prophecy  full  of  subtle  sym- 
bolism. It  conjures  before  the  reader  a  pano- 
rama of  diplomatic  games,  domestic  tragedies, 
the  social  upheaval,  and  the  gruesome  aftermath 
of  war.  With  the  exception  of  this  work  which 
the  lamented  Bertha  von  Suttner  acclaimed 
shortly  before  her  death,  the  dramatic  output 
of  the  year  has  been  rather  insignificant.  Her- 
mann Sudermann's  Lobgesdnge  des  Claudian  has 
had  that  measure  of  success  which  German  au- 
diences never  deny  an  author  of  his  reputation. 
Ludwig  Fulda's  Biickkehr  sur  Natur  owes  its 
reception  to  the  same  sentiment  and  to  its  lij^t 
calibre.  Alexander  von  Gleichen-Kusswurm,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Schiller,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  identified  with  essays  and  treatises 
on  {esthetic  problems  and  social  customs,  made 
his  entrance  in  the  world  of  drama  with  a  three- 
act  play  entitled  Die  Tragodie  der  Schonheit. 
Hermann  Bahr,  the  prolific  and  clever  Austrian, 
who  seems  to  be  the  only  German  playwright 
popular  with  American  audiences,  has  scored  a 
success  with  Daa  Phantom.  His  compatriot, 
Karl  SchSnherr,-  has  so  far  been  unable  to  repeat 
the  profound  impression  made  a  few  seasons  ago 
by  his  powerful  drama  Olaube  und  Heimat,  al- 
though his  new  work,  Die  Trenkwalder,  is  char- 
acterized by  the  same  wholesome  and  virile 
spirit.  Ernst  Hardt  who  shared  with  SchOn- 
herr  the  Schiller  prize  of  1908  continues  to  work 
in  the  neo-romantic  manner,  his  new  work  being 
ScWrin  und  Oertraude.  Georg  Hirschfeld  is  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  figuref  in  the  ranks  of 
Young  Germany.  Hailed  in  the  nineties  as  a 
possible  rival  of  Gerhart  Haupcmann,  he  has 
met  with  failure  after  failure  and  periodically 
drops  out  of  sight,  only  to  return  and  court  once 
more  a  theatrical  success.  His  latest  efforts 
are  a  three-act  comedy,  Boaicket  Oeitt  and  the 
drama  Veberunnder.     Frank  Wedekind,  the  most 


puzzling  personality  among  Germany's  dram- 
atists, has  succeeded  in  his  Simson  to  give  the 
well-worn  story  of  Samson  and  Delilah  a  new 
interpretation.  Hans  Mtlller,  a  Vi^inese  writer 
who  has  not  a  little  in  common  with  Weddcind, 
though  he  may  lack  his  seriousness,  has  at- 
tracted attention  by  a  comedy  in  three  acts: 
Der  reizende  Adrian.  Hermann  Anders  Krtlger, 
novelist  and  critic,  has  added  to  the  year's  dra- 
matic output  a  three-act  comedy:  Die  Pelz- 
miitze.  TTie  character  of  the  famous  German 
Ananias,  Baron  Mttnchhausen,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Friedrich  Lienhard  as  the  central 
figure  of  his  comedy  of  that  name.  Lienhard 
has  also  written :  Odysseus  auf  Ithaka.  That  it 
is  impossible  for  German  authors  to  represent 
American  life  in  drama  or  fiction  without  a 
touch  of  caricature  is  proved  anew  by  Otto 
Soyka's  otherwise  clever  comedy  Oeldzauber, 
which  exploits  the  fiction  so  popular  in  Ger- 
many, that  money  is  almighty  in  America.  Lud- 
wig Thoma's  realistic  plays  of  peasant  or  mid- 
dleclass  life  in  Germany  are  irresistible  in 
their  appeal.  His  new  comedy.  Die  Bippe,  treats 
a  domestic  problem  of  frequent  occurrence  more 
seriously  than  is  his  custom  and  in  a  new  so- 
cial milieu.  Roda-Roda  and  Gnstav  Meyrink 
have  collaborated  on  a  two-act  play,  Die  Vhr. 
One-act  plays  are  very  popular;  they  seem  to  be 
the  fit  medium  for  clever  commentators  of  so- 
ciety like  Oskar  H.  Schmitz  who  publishes  five 
of  these  playlets  under  the  title  Don  Juan  und 
die  Kurtisane.  Still  there  is  no  lack  of  plays 
that  seem  to  follow  the  classical  tradition.  Not 
a  few  of  them  are  historical,  among  them  Her- 
bert Alberti's  Agrippina,  Otto  Manz  s  Die  Beru- 
fung  des  Tiberius,  Fritz  von  Unruh's  Prinz 
Louis  Ferdincmd  von  Preusaen  and  an  ambitious 
Kaiser  Otto  der  Dritte  by  Alberta  von  Putt- 
kammer,  an  unusually  gifted  woman  whose  lit- 
erary reputation  so  far  had  rested  upon  her 
admirable  Balladen.  Paul  Ernst's  Manfred  und 
Beatrice,  Hanna  Rademacher'a  Oolo  und  Oe- 
novefa,  Emil  August  Glogau's  Hagar,  and  Albert 
Geiger's  dramatic  legend  Sun  also  belong  to  this 
group.  What  a  great  part  the  moving-picture 
theatre  plays  in  Germany  is  proved  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  collection  of  plays.  Das  Kinobueh, 
which  contains  contributions  by  Elsa  Lasker- 
Schfiler,  Elsa  Asenijeff,  and  others,  and  by  the 
number  of  books  in  which  the  "Kino"  is  made 
the  subject  of  esthetic,  critical,  and  even  so- 
ciological comment. 

Fiction.  The  fiction  of  1914  is  even  more 
lacking  in  works  that  have  an  element  of  great- 
ness than  the  drama  of  the  year.  But  the  pro- 
duction is  enormous  and  there  is  such  an  abun- 
dance of  talent,  that  the  proportion  of  works 
challenging  attrition  by  some  individual  inter- 
esting feature  is  remarkable.  Not  a  few  stories 
of  the  year  owe  their  inception  to  the  keynote 
of  1813.  Walter  Bloem,  who  is  developing  into 
an  appallingly  prolific  writer,  has  published  a 
new  historical  novel,  1813-14 — Oeschichte  eine* 
jungen  Freiheitshelden.  Franz  Adam  Beyer- 
lein,  the  author  of  Jena  Oder  Sedanf  and  Der 
Zapfenstreich  (Taps),  has  contributed  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Wars  of  Liberation  Dat  Jahr  des 
Erwachens,  and  August  Sperl,  Burschen  heraus. 
Other  novels  with  a  historical  background  are 
Die  trennende  BrUcke,  a  Viennese  story  by  Julius 
von  Ludassy;  Wenn  Qotter  Heben  by  the  in- 
defatigable Richard  Voss;  and  Mutter  Venedig 
by   Wilhelm   Fischer-Graz,  whose  work  has  al- 
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waya  an  individual  cliarm.     Adam  Mttller-Gut- 
tenbrunn,  loag  identifled  with  the  literature  of 
the    Teuton-Slav    conflict    which    disturbed    the 
peace  of  Austria  and  recently  of  all  Europe,  has 
written  a  book  of  fiction  with  the   suggestive 
title  Deutscher  Kampf.     Walter  von  Molo,  who 
has  set  out  to  treat  the  life  of  Schiller  in  a 
series  of  novels,  has  written  a  new  volume  en- 
titled Die  Freiheit.    The  novel  which  takes  its 
cue  from  biography  and  traces  the  whole   de- 
velopment of  a  human  soul  seems  more  and  more 
to   engage   the   attention    of    the   more   serious 
authors.    Enrica     Hfindel-Mazetti,     who     some 
years  ago  scored  a  great  success  with  her  story 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Die  arme  Margret, 
has  published  the  second  volume  of  her  novel 
of  Styrian  life:  Stephana  Schwertner.     A  name 
challenging  general  attention,  Max  Nordau,  ap- 
pears on  the  title-page  of  a  novel  called  Doktor 
Kohn — em    Lebenakampf.    Elisabeth    von    Hey- 
king,  who  some  years  ago  had  such  an  aston- 
ishing   success    with    her    Letters    that    never 
Reached  Bim,  continues  to  exploit  her  experi- 
ences as  a  diplomat's  wife  in  her  fiction;   her 
latest  work  is  a  Chinese  story,  Tschun.     As  an 
interpreter  of  present-day  problems  Max  Ludwig 
has  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Grer- 
man   fiction.     In  his  last  book,  Der  Sieger,  he 
forecasts   a  conflict  which   has  some   analogies 
with   the  cataclysm  which   has   since   followed. 
In  the  psychology  of  an  effete  nobility  J<:.  von 
Keyserling  is  unparalleled,  and  his  style  is  of 
Budi  a  rare  quality  that  his  new  story,  Ahend- 
liche  Hduser,  is  a  little  masterpiece.     Compared 
with  his  novels  those  of  Georg  von  der  tiabe- 
lentz  and  Georg  von  Ompteda,  treating  the  same 
social  class,  seem  to  be  written  from  the  out- 
side.    But  a  new  writer,  Wilhelm  Speyer,  sees 
tbat  world  through  the  eyes  of  a  critic  of  human 
society,    and    his    novel,    Das    fUratliche    Haus 
Heerfurth,  deserves  a  place  by  itself.     New  nov- 
els  by   Otto  Gysae,   Die  Lexdenden;   Alexander 
Castell,  BOsser  der  Leidenschaft ;  Adolf  KOster, 
Die   bange  Jfacht;  Hans   Heinrich   Ehrler,  Die 
Reise  ins  Pfarrhaua;  and  A.  Von  Vestenhof,  Der 
Mann  mit  den  drei  Augen,  give  evidence  of  their 
authors'  concern  with  psychological  and  spiritual 
conflicts,  the  last  story  excepted,  which  in  its 
grotesque  fancy  suggests  the  influence  of  Poe. 
Of  the  group  once  known  as  Young  Germany,  not 
a    few    members    have    published    new    works: 
Hermann   Hesse,   Rosshalde;   Georg   Hirschfeld, 
Die  Belowsche  Ecke  and  Die  deutsche  Prinzes- 
sin;  Hans  Land,  Alfred  von  Ingelsheims  Lebena- 
dratna;  Felix  Hollander,  Frau  Ellin  Bote;  and 
Paul  Scheerbart,  the  master  of  whimsical  moods 
and  strange  fancies,  calls  his  story:  Das  graue 
Tuch  und  zehn  Prozent  Weiss-ein  Damenroman. 
Wilhelm  Hegeler,  who  is  of  the  same  generation, 
but  never   shared  its  idiosyncrasies,  has  given 
a  new  proof  of  his  ripe  and  well-balanced  art  in 
Die  Leidenschaft  des  Hofrat  Horn.     Renfi  Schick- 
els, the  Alsatian,  has  written  Benkal,  der  Frau- 
entroster;  and  Paul  Leppin,  the  Austrian  poet, 
appears  as  author  of  what  he  calls  a  ghost  story 
of   Prague,   Severins    Gang   in    die   Finstemiss. 
Among  the  numerous  novels  by  women  authors 
the  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  two  novels 
by  the  author  of  The  Department  Store,  Mar- 
garete  BOhme,  Anna  Nissens  Traum  and  Sarah 
von    Lindholm;     Helene    Mtihlau's    Die    zweite 
Generation;  Emmi  Elert'a  Heimat  Landstrasse; 
and  others  by  Olga  Wohlbrilck,  Charlotte  Miese, 
Maria  Janitzschek,  Hans  von  Kahlenberg,  which 
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is  the  pseudonym  of  a  prolific  writer  of  rather 
questionable  stories,  and  others. 

The  short  story  is  gaining  in  favor.  Unusu- 
ally great  is  the  number  of  Jfovellen  and 
Erzahlungen  coming  from  the  Austrian  book 
market;  it  seems  to  indicate  that  this  form  of 
fiction  appeals  particularly  strongly  to  the  tem- 
perament of  the  Austrian.  The  list  contains 
Marie  Eugenie  delle  Grazie's  new  volume.  Das 
Buch  des  Lebens;  Gisela  von  Berger's  Konigt- 
kind  Seele;  Adam  MUUer-Guttenbrunn's  8om- 
merbuch;  Wilhelm  Fischer-Graz's  Alltagszau- 
ber;  Arthur  Schnitzler's  Die  griechiache  Tin- 
zerin;  Arthur  Holitscher's  Oeschichten  zweier 
Welten;  Emil  Ertl's  Drei  Novellen;  Felix  Sal- 
ten's  Der  Schrei  der  lAebe;  Richard  Schauk&I's 
Zettelkasten  eines  Zeitgenossen ;  and  Rudolf 
Greinz's  humorous  tales.  Die  Schellenkappe. 
Two  Swiss  writers  have  published  new  books  of 
stories,  Alfred  Huggenberger,  Bauemland,  and 
Meinrad  Lienert,  Bergdorfgeachichten.  Bemd 
Isemann,  an  Alsatian  who  made  a  promising  H- 
but  a  few  years  ago,  has  published  two  stories, 
Maria  im  Tempel,  and  Der  Musikantenstreieh. 
Heinrich  Spiero,  the  poet  and  critic,  also  appears 
as  author  of  two  Novellen,  Adalbert  Kaltceit, 
and  Das  Manuskript.  Ludwig  Thoma's  Xach- 
barsleute  is  in  his  usual  humorous  vein.  A 
posthumous  book  by  Anton  von  Perfall  is  en- 
titled Meine  letzten  Waidmannsfreuden,  and  will 
appeal  to  the  lover  of  hunting.  Heinrich 
Lhotzky's  Geschichten  aus  dem  Weiherthal  de- 
rive special  interest  because  the  title  adds  that 
they  were  told  after  Japanese  pictures.  That 
Alfons  Paquet's  Erzahlungen  an  Bord  have 
touches  of  exotic  flavor  can  be  expected  from  an 
author  who  has  traveled  so  widely.  A  book  by 
Anna  Croissant-Rust,  the  Munich  writer,  bean 
the  title  Der  Tod,  and  the  seventeen  sketches 
which  it  contains  have  been  illustrated  by  as 
many  drawings  by  Willi  Geiger.  Carl  Haupt- 
mann's  Schicksale  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
volumes  of  the  year,  dealing  with  the  curious 
characters  which  the  author  delineates  with  so 
much  understanding  and  sympathy.  There  have 
also  been  liooks  of  short  stories  by  Wilhelm  Wel- 
ters and  Timm  KrOger,  and  a  volume  of  clever 
sketches  by  Else  Lasker-SchUler. 

PoETBY.  The  lyrical  production  of  the  year 
has  been  great,  but  devoid  of  any  new,  striking 
physiognomies.  What  was  once  a  group  of  ar- 
dent young  souls,  the  young  generation  of  the 
nineties,  smging  of  new  ideals  of  life  and  art, 
now  in  its  maturity  still  sings,  but  the  tunes  are 
very  much  on  the  order  of  wat  view  of  life  and 
art  which  twenty  years  ago  they  had  set  out 
to  revise.  The  fiftieth  birthday  of  Karl  Henckell 
was  duly  solemnized  by  the  publication  of  a  lit- 
tle book,  Hiindert  Gedichte,  selected  by  himself. 
Max  Dauthendey,  too,  has  a  volume  of  selected 
verse  to  his  credit.  Gustav  Falke's  new  verse, 
Anna,  gives  little  evidence  of  growth.  Christian 
Morgenstern's  last  verse  was  entitled  Wir  fanden 
einen  Pfad.  Elsa  Asenijeff,  who  belcmga  to  the 
same  generation,  has  written  a  novel  in  lyrics, 
entitled  Bohelied  an  den  Ungenannten.  Poets 
not  immediately  connected  with  that  group  of 
writers  are  Georg  Busse,  whose  new  poems  are 
published  under  the  title  Zwischcn  Himtnel  und 
Holle;  Stefan  George,  whose  book,  Der  Stem  des 
Bundes,  reflects  the  abstract  lieauty  and  dignity 
which  seem  a  part  of  his  individuality;  Uan's 
Bethge,  who  in  Die  indieche  Harfe  offers  echoes 
of  Hindoo  song;   Rudolf  Presber,  whose  book. 
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ZtBttehen  zvoei  Seelen,  ia  the  ezpresaion  of  a  sin- 
cere, though  not  very  striking  personality;  Gus- 
tav  Schiller  who  presents  two  books  of  verse, 
one  called  Balladen  und  Bilderj  and  Benno  Gei- 
ger  whose  collected  poems  have  been  published. 
A    posthumous    volume    of    verse    by    Gerard 
Ouckama    Knoop   is   a   pathetic  reminder   of   a 
name  that  one  misses  with  regret  among  current 
publications.     The  Swiss  critic  and  poet,  Adolf 
Frev,  and  the  Alsatian  Rene  Schickels,  have  pub- 
lished volumes  of  verse.    Anton  Wildgans,  an 
Austrian  poet,  strikes  a  timely  war  note  in  the 
volume  entitled  Vtie  Victit.    One  of  the  recent 
newcomers  of  promise,  Paul  Zech,  calls  his  new 
book  of  verse  Die  eiseme  BrOcke.     Some  new  ar- 
rivals in  the  Ijrrical  field  are  Marte  Sorge  with 
s  book  of  lyrics  on  woman,  FrauetUieder ;  Gott- 
fried KSlwel  with  a  volume  of  Oesange  gegen  den 
Tod;    and    Paul    Boldt,    whose    Junge    Pferdet 
Junge  Pferde  /  is  a  title  that  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  conventional  sonnet  prevailing  within 
the  pages  of  the  book.    It  is  easy,  however,  to 
associate  the  erratic  personality  of  Erich  Mtth- 
sam  with  a  volume  of  verse  called .  Wu«te,  Kra- 
ier,  Wolken.    The  latest  lyrical  publications  of 
the  year  have  taken  the  form  of  paper  covered 
booklets  in  which  the  verse  called  forth  by  the 
var  ia  collected  and  sent  to  the  men  at  the  front ; 
Der  heilige  Krieg  is  the  title  of  one  of  those  col- 
lections, and  it  is  painful  for  the  neutral  on- 
looker to   find  among  the  singers  of  the  most 
strident   war    cries,   the   names   of   many   com- 
paratively young  radicals  who  a  decade  or  two 
ago  had  little  or  no  sympathy  for  militarism 
and  its  manifestations. 

BioGBAPHT,  Lettexs,  AND  Meuoibb.  One  of 
the  most  important  biographical  works  published 
during  the  year  is  Dr.  Ludwig  Schemann's  Oo- 
6iiieau  and  a  volume  of  supplementary  notes  on 
the  life  and  work  of  the  great  French  scholar. 
Richard  Wagner,  too,  continues  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  biographical  research,  and  the  latest  vol- 
ume which  has  been  added  to  Wagner  literature 
is  Hans  B^laxt's  Richard  Wagner's  Beziehungen 
zu  Francoit  und  Maria  Wille.  Another  valuable 
contribution  to  biography  is  Blizabeth  FSrster- 
XietzEche's  Der  einaame  Nietzsche.  A  biogra- 
phy of  Lenau  has  been  written  by  Anton  X. 
Schurz;  of  Theodor  KOmer  by  Walter  Jacobi;  of 
the  Tyrolese  poet,  Karl  Domanig,  by  Anton  Dor- 
rer;  of  Theodor  Herzl,  the  Zionist,  by  Adolf 
Friedmann;  of  Johanna  Schopenhauer  by  Laura 
Frost;  of  Wilhelm  Jensen  by  Dr.  Otto  Fraass; 
of  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch  by  Berthold  Litz- 
mann;  and  the  Low  German  poet,  John  Brinck- 
mann,  is  the  subject  of  two  biographies,  one  by 
Wilhelm  Schmidt,  the  other  by  Otto  Waltzin. 
A  place  by  itself  belongs  to  Max  Wundt's  Pla- 
tont  Lehen  und  Werk.  Other  biographical  works 
are  Dr.  Richard  Fenger's  Kleiafs  Qeheimnisa ; 
Eeinrich  Conrad's  Napoleons  Lehen  auf  8t.  Eel- 
ma;  Hermann  von  Egloffstein's  Carl  August 
udhrend  dea  Krieges  von  181S;  Leooold  Mat- 
zon's  Der  junge  Biickert;  Johannes  Meissner's 
Jung  Shakespeare;  Adolf  VSgtlin's  volume  of 
Gottfried  Keller  anecdotes ;  and  August  Steiger's 
book  on  Keller's  mother;  Wilhelm  Hertz's  biog- 
raphy of  Bernhard  Crespel,  the  friend  of  Goethe's 
youth,  etc. 

_  Musical  biography  received  important  addi- 
tions in  R.  Hohenemser's  Luigi  Cherubini,  and 
in  Albert  Leitzmann's  two  books  on  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  in  the  light  of  titeir  contemporaries. 


Autobiographical  volumes  of  varied  interest  are 
J.  F.  Castelli,  Memoiren  meinea  Lebens;  Rosa 
Sueher's  Aua  meinem  Leben;  Georg  Forster's 
Tagehucher,  and  the  charming  volume  of  recol- 
lections of  his  childhood  by  the  Swiss  poet,  Carl 
Spitteler,  If  cine  fr&hesten  Erlebniaae.-  Many 
volumes  of  letters  have  been  published  during 
the  year:  two  editions  of  those  of  Hebbel,  and 
two  of  Heine,  a  selection  of  the  letters  of  Doro- 
thea and  Caroline  Schlegel,  and  a  volume  of  the 
letters  of  Maria  Theresa.  An  interesting  book 
by  Anton  Bettelheim  is  entitled,  Biographenwege. 

HiSTosT.  '  Great  interest  is  shown  in  Ricarda 
Huch's  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of 
which  the  third  volume  embraces  the  period 
1635-60.  A  work  which  suggests  comparisons 
between  Germany  then  and  now  is,  J848 — der 
Vorkampf  deutscher  Einheit  und  Freiheit,  com- . 
piled  by  Dr.  Tim  Klein  from  documents.  Eber- 
hard  BUcher  has  written  Die  franzosische  Revo- 
lution; and  H.  P.  Gerken  offers  a  contribution 
to  Napoleonic  literature,  Der  Sturz  Napoleons. 
I)r.  Hermann  Oncken  has  published  two  volumes 
of  Biatorisch-politiache  Aufsatze. 

Cbiticism,  Essays,  Esthetic  and  Philosoph- 
ICAJ..  To  survey  the  vast  amount  of  books  writ- 
ten by  German  authors  on  other  authors,  living 
or  dead,  native  or  foreign,  and  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  is  a  difficult  task.  The 
year  has  added  some  more  volumes  of  critical  re- 
search and  interpretative  comment  to  the  already 
voluminous  Goethe  and  Schiller  literature: 
Theobald  Ziegler's  Goethes  Welt-und  Lebensan- 
achauung;  Emil  Schaeffer's  Ooethea  aeuaaere 
Ersoheinungj  Dr.  Carl  Horn's  Goethe  ^Is  Ener- 
getiker;  Fritz  Berresheim's  book  on  Schiller  as 
an  editor;  and  Franz  Schnaass's  SchiUer  ala 
Dramatiker.  Shakespeare  rivals  the  two  Ger- 
man classicists  in  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
him,  as  is  proved  by  Prof.  Gustav  Wolf's  Der  Fall 
Hamlet;  Jacob  Overmann's  William  Shakspeare 
und  Robert  Southwell;  Friedrich  Gundolf's 
Shakspeare  und  der  deutache  Oeiat;  Johann  E. 
Schmidt's  Shakapeares  Dramen  und  aein  Sehaua- 
pielerberuf;  and  Meinrad  Haberl's  Die  Bntate- 
hung  des  optischen  und  akuatisehen  Sinnea  bei 
Shakapeare.  Dr.  Adolf  Kdster's  Der  junge  Kant 
im  Kampfe  wm  die  Oeaehichte;  and  Friedrich 
Gogarten's  Fichte  ala  religidaer  Denker  are  full 
of  suggestion.  Dr.  Adolf  Kohut  has  compiled  a 
volume  of  selections  entitled  Chriatoph  Martin 
Wieland  ala  Dichter  und  Weltweiaer.  The  ro- 
mantic school  is  the  subject  of  books  by  Julius 
Bab  and  Dr.  Rudolf  Haym.  Hebbel  literature 
has  been  enriched  by  at  least  one  volume:  Dr. 
Karl  Herke's  HehbOa  Theorie  und  Kritik  poet- 
iacher  Muster.  Nietzsche  enters  into  the  specu- 
lations of  three  authors:  Benedict  Lachmann's 
Protagoraa,  Nietzsche,  Btimer;  Friedrich  Lien- 
hard's  ParaifiU  und  Zarathustra;  and  Otto 
Ernst's  Nietzsche  der  falaohe  Prophet.  Among 
the  man^  books  devoted  to  the  drama  and  al- 
lied subjects  are  Otto  Brahm's  and  Alfred  von 
Berger's  posthumous  voltmies  of  critical  studies; 
Monty  Jacobs's  Deutache  SehauapieUeunat; 
Ernst  L.  Stahl's  work  on  the  English  stage  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  Friedrich  Kaussler's 
SchauspieUmotvsen;  Ludwig  Bamay's  Veber 
Theater  und  Anderes,  etc.  Among  the  books  of 
essays  Franz  Blei's  Landfahrer  und  Abenteurer; 
Emil  Ludwig's  Der  Kunatler,  Fritz  MauUmer's 
Oeaprache  im  Himmel,  and  Kurt  Martens's 
Qeschmack  und  Bildung  are  the  moat  notewor- 
thy.   There  has  been  the  usual  abundance  of 
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books  deToted  to  critical  and  uncritical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  younger  German  authors,  among 
them  Qerhart  Hauptmann,  Richard  Dehmcl,  Ar- 
thur Schnitzler,  Ernst  Eardt,  Ricarda  Huch, 
CBaar  Flaischlen,  and  others.  There  has  also 
come  a  volume  from  Dr.  Rudolf  Eucken,  Zur 
Satnmlung  der  Oeister;  and  one  by  Walter  Rath- 
enau,  Zur  Mechanik  des  Oeiatet. 

LiTKBATUBE  AND  Lanodaoe.  From  literary 
historians  have  come  some  books  of  value  to  the 
student:  Richard  M.  Meyer's  Die  Weltliter- 
atur  in  20.  Jahrhundert;  Dr.  Julius  Petersen's 
Literaturgeachichte  ala  Wiasenachaft ;  Karl  Vos- 
sler's  Die  ittUieniache  Literatur  der  Gegenwart; 
Dr.  Wilhebn  Friedmann's,  Die  framSsisohe  Lit- 
eratur  im  20.  Jahrhundert;  and  Hermann  An- 
ders KrOger's  Deutaches  Literatur-lexikon.  In- 
teresting anthologies  are  Das  Bayembuch  and 
Der  deutsche  Psalter.  A  valuable  book  of  refer- 
once  is  Dr.  Friedrich  Kluge's  Etymologisches 
Wdrterbuch   der   deutschen   Sprache. 

MiBCEiXANEOUs  WRITINGS.  An  interesting  un- 
dertaking by  a  German  publishing  house  is  en- 
titled Die  sch6nsten  MSrehen  der  Weltliteratur, 
and  has  so  far  brought  out  volumes  of  Low  Ger- 
man, Norse,  Russian,  and  Greek  tales.  Among 
the  numerous  books  of  travel  are  Laurids 
Bruun'g  Vom  Bosporus  bis  zu  van  Zanten'a  In- 
sel;  Richard  A.  Hermann's  Irland;  Albert  H. 
Rausch's  BOdliche  Reise;  Egon  von  Kapherr's 
Drei  Jahre  in  Sibirien  als  Forseher  und  J&ger; 
and  an  attractive  annual  Deutsch-IJordis  ches 
Jahrbuch  19H  devoted  to  Scandinavia.  Of  in- 
timate historical  interest  is  Emil  Hofmann's 
Wiener  Wahrzeiehen.  Dr.  A.  P.  Clasen's  Der 
Balutismus  is  a  historical  and  sociological  sur- 
vey of  the  work  of 'the  Salvation  Army.  Eber- 
hard  Zschimmer's  attempt  at  interpreting  our 
technical  age  in  Zur  Philosophie  der  Technik  is 
commendable.  A  noteworthy  contribution  to 
feminist  literature  is  Grete  Meisel-Hcss's  Be- 
trachtungen  zur  Frauenfrage.  The  problem  of 
physical  culture  and  modern  dancing  has  been 
exhaustively  treated  by  Dr.  Fritz  Winther  in 
Korperbildung  als  Kunst  und  Pflieht. 

Xkw  Editions.  There  has  been  no  decrease  in 
new  editions  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Other 
poets  so  distinguished  are  Heinridi  von  Kleist, 
Holderlin,  Grillparzer,  Hofhnann  von  Fallersle- 
ben,  and  Wilhelm  Raabe. 

Kecbolooy.  The  dead  of  the  year  include 
Heinrich  Eduard  Brockhaus  of  the  publishing 
firm  in  Leipzig;  Rudolf  Oen«e,  dramatist  and 
critic;  Heinrich  Zeise  and  Christian  Morgen- 
stem,  lyric  poets;  Dr.  Julius  Rodenberg,  the  vet- 
eran editor  of  Die  Rundschau;  Dr.  Kan  Frenzel, 
the  novelist;  Otto  Henne  am  Khyn,  tiie  histo- 
rian; Fritz  Marti,  the  Swiss  writer;  Dr.  Otto 
Hamack,  Paul  Heyse,  and  Bertha  von  Suttner. 
OEKMAir  NEW  aXTINEA.  A  German  pro- 
tectorate, including  Kaiser-Wilhelmsland  and  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago.  Estimated  area,  240,000 
square  kilometers  (92,064  square  miles).  The 
native  population,  with  dependencies,  is  esti- 
mated at  602,000;  whites  in  German  New  Guinea, 
Jan.  1,  lfll3,  numbered  068,  and  in  the  depend- 
encies, 459.  The  Germans  acquired  the  protec- 
torate in  1899.  The  capital  is  Rabaul.  The  de- 
pendencies are  the  Caroline,  Palau,  Mariana,  and 
Marshall  groups  of  islands.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports of  German  New  Guinea  in  1911,  5,299,000 
and  4,109,000  marks  respectively;  in  1912,  5,872,- 
000  and  5,041,000.  Imports  and  exports  of  the 
East  Carolines  and  the  Marshall  Islands  in  1911, 


1,729,000  and  6,271,000  marks;  in  1912,  1.9<I3,- 
000  and  6,164,000.  Imports  and  exports  of  the 
West  Carolines,  together  with  the  Palau  and 
Mariana  groups,  in  1911,  967,000  and  1,646,000 
marks;  in  1912,  1,372,000  and  1,882,000.  Ves- 
sels entered  in  the  1911  trade,  717,  of  468,000 
tons.  The  budget  for  1913-14  balanced  at  3,413,- 
907  marks.     Estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 

1913,  3,410,000  niarks,  including  1,650,000  marks 
imperial  subvention.     Dr.  Hahl  was  Gk>vemor  in 

1914.  On  Sept.  11,  1914,  an  expeditionary  force 
of  British  Australians  captured  the  town  of  Her- 
bertshUhe,  the  seat  of  government  for  Kaiser- 
Wilhelmaland,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and 
the  German  Solomon  Islands,  killing  a  score  or 
more  Germans,  and  occupying  the  colony  for  the 
British  Empire.  On  September  25  the  Austral- 
ians also  took  possession  of  Friedrich-Wilhelmg- 
hafen.  Consult  the  article  on  the  Wab  or  the 
Nations. 

OEBMAir    SEEOBMED    CHTTSCH.      See 
Refobmed  Cbubcr  in  the  United  States. 

OEBJCAN'  SAMOA.  A  protectorate  of  Ger- 
many in  the  southern  Pacific,  composed  of  the 
islands  of  Savii  (652.9  square  miles),  Upolu 
(335.5),  Manono,  (3.3),  and  Apolim  (1.8)— « 
total  of  993.5  square  miles.  The  estimated  na- 
tive population,  38,000;  whites,  Jan.  1,  1913, 
544.  The  staple  product  is  copra.  Imports  and 
exports  in  1911,  4,066,000  and  4,390,000  marks 
respectively;  in  1912,  4,994,000  and  6,045,000. 
The  copra  export  in  1911  was  valued  at  3,583,- 
000  marks,  and  in  1912  at  4,070,000;  cacao,  770,- 
000  and  840,000.  There  entered  in  the  1912 
trade,  65  vessels,  of  74,430  tons,  exclusive  of 
coasters  and  warships.  The  budget  balanced 
(1913-14)  at  1,132,804  marks.  The  administra- 
tive headquarters  is  Apia  ( Upolu ) .  Dr.  Schulti 
was  Governor  in  1914.  An  expeditionary  force 
from  New  Zealand  took  possession  of  German 
Samoa  on  August  29,  occupying  the  colony  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  and  sending  the  (iennan 
Governor  and  oflScials  to  the  Fiji  Islands.  Con- 
sult the  article  on  the  Wab  of  the  Nations. 

OEBHAN  SOUTHWEST  AESICA.    A  pro- 
tectorate of  Germany  on  the  Atlantic,  lying  be- 
tween Angola  and  the  Cape  Province  (excepting 
Walfish  Bay,  which  belongs  to  the  Cape  Prov- 
ince).    Estimated  area,  835,100  square  kilome- 
ters (322,432  square  miles).     The  native  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  84,000,  and  the  white  in- 
habitants numbered,  Jan.  1,  1013,  14,830.    The 
Germans  acquired  the  protectorate  in  1884,  but 
have  always  met  with  vigorous  resistance  from 
the  natives,  especially  the  Hottentots,  and  Dama- 
raa.    The  most  important  industry  is  stock  rais- 
ing, the  number  of  animals  in   1913  including 
205,643  cattle,  17,171  Persian  sheep,  63,691  wool 
sheep,  472,586  mutton  sheep,  11,191  karakul,  485,- 
481  goats,  31,603  angora  goats,  16,916  horses,  13,- 
618  asses  and  mules,  7772  swine,  709  camels,  and 
1607    ostriches.     The    output    of    the    diamond 
mines  in  1010-11  totaled  814,322  carats;   1911- 
12,  766,465  carats.     Imports  and  exports  in  1911 
were  valued  at  45,302,000  and  28,673,000  marks 
respectively;  in  1912,  32,499,000  and  39,036,000. 
Diamond  export  in  1911  and  1912,  23,034,000  and 
30,414,000  marks  respectively;  copper,  3,754,000 
and  6,623,000;  lead,  346,000  and  228,000;  skins, 
246,000  and  298,000;  ostrich  plumes,  80,000  and 
97,000;  wool,  74,000  and  160,000;  sealskins,  44,- 
000  and  42,000.     Imports  from  and  exports  to 
Germany  in  1912  were  valued  at  26,442,000  and 
32,464,000  marks  respectively.    Vessels  entered 
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in  the  1912  trkde,  430,  of  1,417,230  tons.    There  lern,    and    under    Bavaria   are   shown    Bavaria 

•re  railway  lines  from  Swakopmund  to  Wind-  proper   (that  is,  the  eastern  part),  and  the  de- 

huk  (237  miles),  from  Swalcopmund  to  Tsumeb  tached  Palatinate  (west  of  the  Rhine): 

(359  miles),  and  from  Otavi   to  Grootfontein. 

The  line  from  LUderitzbucht  to  Keetmanshoop  ««•»»■     Pop.ieoo    Pop.iaio 

was  completed   in   July,    1908.     The   State   has     P"»"»  <*>  •. "*■**'?  84,472,609  40,166,219 

bo»^t  tSe  Otavi  and  'otavi-Grootfontein  lines,  ^t.\  ^I^Ti.  " ! ! ! !  'tX    \ilt\tlt    ?:?SI'i?5 

league  the  latter  to  the  Southwest  Africa  Com-        Berlin    (city) 24.5    1.888,848    2,071,267 

pany  (or  30  years.     The  total  length  of  all  rail-        BrandenbnrK    16,888.1     8.108,554     4,092.616 

ways  in  operation  is  officially  given  at  2104  kilo-  |-«"i»   ;;::;::  JMIf-J    J;6|4.833    i  716 1|1 

meters  at  the  end  of  1913.    ITie  principal  line  of        siie»ia.> 16,578.4    4,668,857    5,225  962 

railway  in  German  Southwest  Africa  was  of  3-        Saxony' 9,786.7    2,882,616    8,089,276 

foot  6-inch  eauee,  runninz  from  Swakopmund  8clUe»wig-BoI»tein  .     7,848.2     1,887,968    1,621,004 

inland  via  K^b  to  a  i^int  about  180  mil^  ^"eaTh^'ui".; ! ! !  i ! !  '*,foli    lH^iTn    litltlt 

from  the  coast,  where  it  turns  southward  and  Hesse-Nauau  '.....     6,082.6     1,897,981    2,221,021 

gees  via   Windliuk   and   Keetmanshoop   to   See-  Rhine  ProTineef. . .   10,424.8     6,750,798     7,12l|l40 

heim,  where  it  bends  coastward,  terminating  at  HohenMUern    .  ^. . .        44i.o         66,780         71,011 

Luderitibucht.     From  Seeheim  there  is  a  branch     Bavaria   (fc)    29,298.6    6,176,067    6,887.291 

southward  to  Warmbad.     The  total  length  of  the  Bavaria  proper    .  . .   27,004.7     6,844,879     6,'960,'206 

line  from  Swakopmund  to  Luderitzbucht  was  790        Palatinate    2,288.8       881,678       987,085 

miles,  and  of  the  branch  line  from  Seeheim  to     saxony  (fc)   6.788.8    4,202.216    4.806,661 

Warmbad,   139  miles.     There  is  also  a  narrow  Wttrttemberg  (i)   ...     7,581.8    2,169,480    2,487,674 

rause  (2-foot)    line  from  Swakopmund  to  Tsu-     Baden    («)    6,818.6    1,867,944    2,142,888 

nieb,  370  miles,  with   a  branch  from  Otavi  to     g^i, J*'     2.969.6    1,119.898     1.282,051 

Groofontein.     The  various  distances  are  as  fol-  —   Schweriii    (o) . . .     6,068.8       607.770       689.958 

lows:     Luderitzbucht   to   Warmbad,   338  miles;  <[^axe- Weimar    (;)....     1,898.8        862,878       417.149 

tuderitzbucht   to  Windhuk,  545  miles;   Swakop-  Tleoklenlmrg- 

ri*t  ^r"V^"J^^^^!;'^°p^^.t  ^  oldearr!;^^r.::::  l;lli:5    J§l:??§    iSS:Sll 

Wmdhuk,  244  miles,  and  Warmbad  to  WindhuK,    Brunsvrick  (d)    1,417.8       464,888       494,889 

484  miles.    At  the  end  of  the  year  much  interesCJaxe-Meiningen   (d) . .        952.8       250,731       278,762 
was  being  manifested  in  the  effect  of  the  grea<C|"*^^^«    W>  •  •       ^^^-O       l»4.8i«       216,128 

European  War  on  the  railway  map  of  Africa,  as*---  "*Gotha''(d)   768.2       229,550       367,177 

Germany  was   spending  vast  sums  on   the  de-    Anhalt   (d)    887.8       816,086       88l!l28 

velopment   of    railway    schemes    in   her    African  Bchwanborg-Sonders- 

colonies,  and  had  constructed  a  number  of  lines  b,w^^.?- *if„^„i  •  •  •       ^'"'^         *°'®®^         "•'" 

,          '        .,         .,.,                 jAA".  BcnwarxDurg-Bttdol- 

Of  commercial,   military,   and   strategic   impor-  ,t,dt  (p)   863.0         93,069       100,702 

tsnce.    Up  to  1914  none  of  these  had  been  pro-    Waideek  (p)   432.8         57,018         61,707 

ductive,  and,  while  future  profits  could  reason-  g»»»  ^ider  Line  (p)       122.1         68,396        72,769 

ably  be  expected,  yet  the  outcome,  in  the  event  of        '"Line''TpT 819.2       189.210       152.782 

their  being  taken  by  other  countries,  was  a  mat-  Schaumburg- 

ter  of  considerable  speculation,  inasmuch  as  the  Lippe    (p)    181.4         48,183        46,853 

German   colonies   were   sandwiched   in   between 'J'jRP'l.t''),- "9*       ^5!'SS?       }52'?2J 

1.  z   .-,        X    T»  -A   ■        -ci  11     i         1  J  -^ItUbeck    (/c)     114.9  96,775         116,599 

those  of  Great  Britain,   France,  Portugal,  and  ^Bremen  (/«)    99.0       224,882       299  626 

Italy.    The  budget  for  1913-14  balanced  at  54,- ^Hamburg   (/«)    160.0       768,849     1,014,664 

141,672  marks,   including   14,626,840  marks  im-  -  AUace- Lorraine    (r) .  .^  6,606.9     1,719,470     1,874,014 

?fl^„!S^''^*'°P-     '^*,^^™'*!o'^l  l^lt"^*  ^^^  Total     208,825.2  66,367,178  64,925,993 

54,140,000    marks,    including    48,260,000   marks     . L__L^_^__!^ 

imperial  subvention.     Windhuk  is  the  adminis-  The  growth  of  population  on  the  present  ter- 

trative  headquarters.     Dr.  Seitz  was  Governor  ritory  of  the  empire  is  stated  as  follows:  in  1816, 

in  1914.    Luderitz  Bay,  in  the  southern  part  of  24,833,000;  in  1825,  28,113,000;  in  1835,  30,038,- 

Gennan  Southwest  Africa,  was  occupied  on  Sep-  OOO;  in  1840,  32,787,000;  in  1850,  35,397,000;  in 

tember  19  by  forces  from  the  neighboring  Brit-  igao,  37,747,000;   in   1864,  39,302,000;   in  1871, 

iah  colony  of  South  Africa.     Consult  the  article  41,058,792;  in  1880,  45,234,061;  in  1800,  49,428,- 

on  the  Wab  of  the  Nations.  47O;  in  1900,  56,367,178;  in  1906,  60,641,489;  in 

OBAKAinr.    The  German  Empire,  a  consti-  1910,    64,925,903.     The    increase   from    1871    to 

tntional  monarchy,  consists  of  twenty-five  fed-  igSO  amounted  to  about  10.8  per  cent;  from  1880 

erated  States  and  an  Imperial  Territory  (Reichs-  to  1890,  8.9;  from  1890  to  1000,  13.1;  from  1900 

land).    The  capital  is  Berlin.  to   1910,    14.1;    from   1871   to   1910,   68.1.    The 

A«KA  AHD  Population.    The  area  of  the  em-  average  density  per   square  mile  in   1871  was 

pu'e  is  officially  stated  at  540,857.6  square  kilo-  about  197,  and  in  1910  about  311. 

meters,  equivalent  to  208,825.2  square  miles.    It  The  estimated  population  of  the  empire,  and 

is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  area   is   only  of  the  Zollgebiet  respectively,  on  June  30,  1912, 

slightly  ^eater  than   that  of   France,   207,129  was  60,146,000  and  66,391,000;  on  June  30,  1913, 

square  miles,  and  is  about  the  same  as  the  com-  68,981,000  and  67,228,000;  on  June  30,  1914,  67,- 

bmed  areas  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire)  Vermont,  812,000  and  68,061,000. 

Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl-  The  1910  census  returned  32,040,166  males  and 

vania.  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky,  208,428  square  32,885,827    females.     The   number   of   males    18 

miles.    The  area  in  square  miles,   and   the  de  years  old  and  over  was  18,947,561,  and  of  fe- 

facto  population  according  to  the  census  of  Dec.  males,  19,906,644.     In  view  of  the  war,  it  is  in- 

1,  1900,  and  the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1910,  are  shown  teresting  to  note  the  number  of  males  returned 

by  States  in  the  following  table  {k  kingdom,  g  by  the  1910  census  as  having  been  born  between 

grand  duchy,  d  duchy,  p  principality,  fc  free  the  years  1879  and  1894  inclusive,  that  is,  the 

city,  r  Reichsland) ;  under  Prussia  are  shown  the  number   of   males   who,   barring  deaths,   would 

constituent  provinces  and  territory  of  Hohenzol-  have  been  from  20  to  36  years  of  age  in  1914; 
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this  number  was  6,306,901.    Of  the  total  popu-  gelicals   (£.),  of  Bomaa  Catholics   (B.  C),  of 

lation  in  1010,  unmarried  males  and  unmarried  other  Christians  (0.  C),  and  of  Jews  (J.),  per 

females  numbered  19,616,340  and  18,691,604  re-  thousand  inhabitants: 

spectively;  married,  11,608,028  and  11,621,686;     

widowed,  866,676  and  2,683,872;  divorced  or  sep-  *•      ^-O-       O.O.    /. 

arated,  49,122  and  88,666.  _, |"»"»    gj??    |«»J      *•'    lOJi 

The  1900  census  showed  a  foreign  population  Vf «onJr  . '. ! '. ! '. ! '. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! .'  was      49  i      68      8? 

of  778,737,  of  whom  314,463  female;   the   1010  ,/Wartt«mberg   685.6    sosie      5.8      4.9 

census,  1,269,873,  of  whom  642,879  female.     Of-'B.den  385.6    593.2      6.2     12.1 

the  total  in  1910,  Austriana  numbered  634,983,  ;;«f/^«^„,;—a^^—ii,- '^Jl    'JOJ      \\    1|| 

Dutch  144,175,  Russians  137,697,  Italians  104,-     saxe-Weimar    !!!!!944!o      479      20      82 

204,  Swiss  68,267,  Hungarians  32,079,  Danes  26,-  -/^ecklenburg-Streliu    958.7      40.0       8.8       2.4 

233,   French    10,140,   British   18,319,   Americans  •<gl'»e°*'urg    769.4    222.6      8.8      8.2 

nK79    T  ..'ro.inV.i,,.^.^;..    li'SKW                                          /Brunswicfi- 939.0       52.4        8.6       8.6 
j672,  Luxemburgeois   14,366.                                       Saxe-Meiningen    978.7       18.8       2.2       4.1 

The  increase  m  population  is  largely  urban.     Saxe-Altenburg    961.6      83.5      2.2      0.9 

Communes  having  less  than  2000  inhabitants  are   .SBxe-Cobarg-Oothk    978.9      19.3       1.2      3.0 

r^arded  as  rural.     The  aggregate  population  of  '  ^1'^'"  /••  •x'-i-j.; SS^'i      ?2"o       W      i'? 

.™i.  ...._„..»«.  :_   70-71   _._?n?n  _i-  „._4.  ««  *i.„  Scliwaribnrg-Sonderahausen   .976.9        19.8        0.6        2.4 

such  communes  in  1871  was  63.9  per  cent  of  the     Schwahbnrg-Rndototadt   985.2       12.8       0.8      0.8 

total;  in  1890,  63.0  per  cent;  in  1900,  46.6  per    Waldeck   986.9      46.8      6.4      9.6 

cent;  in  1910,  40.0  per  cent     The  aggregate  pop-     Reuss  Older  Line  968.7      17.8     11.9      0.6 

ulation  of  communes  having  100,000  or  more  in-  rrU°ATi'ppV".:::::  .rii      fill    slil      W 

habitants  in  1871  was  4.8  per  cent  of  the  total;     Lippe    958.8      89.8       1.8      5  2 

in   1890,  12.1;  in   1900,   16.2;   in  1910,21.3.     At     Lilbeck   956.6      84.0       2.4      5.4 

the  census  of  1910,  the  empire  comprised  76,939     B"nie„    887.0      74.2      4.8      6.2 

•iu     atr\aci\cSt    •    u   vi      i.         A  Hamburg    916.8       60.3        4.2     19.2 

communes,    with    64,926,993    inhabitants.     Com-     Al.ace-Lorraine    217.8     762.2       2.1     16.S 

munes  with  leas  than  2000  inhabitants  numbered '  — 

72,199,  with   a  population  of  26,964,687.     Com-      -Total     615.9     866.9       4.4      9.5 

munes  with  2000  or  more  inhabitants  numbered     — \ — — : — \ : 

3740,   with   a   population   of   38,971,406.     Com-  ^  In  1911  and  1912  respectively,  mar^la^ge8  nnm- 

munes  with  2000  to  4999  inhabitants  numbered  liered   612,819    and   523,491;    births    (including 

2441,  with  a  population  of  7,297,770;  communes  «t'"!'""*l>?.),' ,V^2J,039  Md  1  926,883;  deaths  (in- 

with  6000  to  19,999  inhabitanto,  1028,  with  9,-  =^"<1'"K  «*'"b''"**?'' }'^^1.094  and  1,085,906;  «- 

172,333;   communes  with  20,000  and  less  than  ^^S'^t^'""*"*' "Tdl°<.^      n.u'     V,,  ^^^     Jt?' 

100,000,    223    with    8,677,955;    communes    with  1.870,729    and    1^69,636.     Ihe    foll02ving   table 

more  than  100,000,  48,  with  13,823,  348.     On  Dec.  ^^owa  for  each  1000  mhahitante:  m  the  nmiber 

1,  1910,  there  were  676  communes  with  over  10,-  o^  marriages;   6  births    (including  stillbirths) : 

000  inhabitants  each.     The  communal  population  d   deaths    (including   stillbirtts) ;    e   excess   of 

of  the  larger  cities,  according  to  the  1910  cen-  births  oyer  deaths;  t  bvmg  births;  and  for  each 

SUB.  was  is  follows    (some  of  the  figures  are  100  births;  t  the  number  of  illegitimate  births;  - 

larger  than  the  returns  of  the  census,  having    «  the  number  of  stiUbirths: 

been  adjusted  so  as  to  include  certain  districts  J|J         j         ^        \         F~~~i       7 

annexed  subsequent  to  the  census)  :     Berlin,  2,-     .1871.90    8.6    40.7    28.8    11.9    89.1    8.9    4.0 

071,267    (Greater  Berlin,  3,710,000);   Hamburg,       188I-90    7.8    88.2    26.5    11.7    86.8    9.8    8.7 

932,116;     Leipzig,    626,267;     Munich,     607,692;  1891-1900     ..8.2     87.8    88.5     18.9     86.1    9.1     3.2 

Dresden,    65l!697;     Cologne,    516,627;     Breslau,  190M910     ..8.0    88.9     19.7     14.8     82.9    8.6     8.0 

514,785;   Frankfort  on  the  Main,  414,676;   DUs-  1900      .    .8  6     86.8     28.2     18.6    86.6    8.7     8.1 

seldorf,   358,728;    Nuremberg,   333,142;    Chariot-  1905    8.1     34.0    20.8     18.2     83.0    8.5     8.0 

tenburg,  305,078;  Hanover,  302,376;  Essen,  294,-  "lO    ...7.7    80.7     17.1     18.6     20.8    9.1     2.9 

663;     Chemnitz,    287,807;     Stuttgart,    286.218;  }|JJ    •■•■?j    |5»    i|-J    1|?    |||    \\    \\ 

Magdeburg,  279  629;    Branen    247,437;   KOnigs-  .  p„   theien-year   period.,   the   annual   averac  i. 

berg,  245,994;   Stettin,  237,419;  KeukQlln   (for-  ,hown 

merly    Rixdorf),    237,289;     Duisburg,    229,483; 

Dortmund,   214,226;    Kiel,  211,627;    Mannheim,  German  oversea  emigrants  in  1900  numbered 

206,049;    Halle,    180,843;    Strassburg,    178,891;  22,309,    and    foreign    emigrants    from    German 

Berlin-SchOneberg,     172,823;     Altona,     172,628;  porte,  160,120;  in  1906,  28,076  and  284,787;  in 

Danzig.   170,337;   Elberfeld,  170,196;   Gelsenkir-  1910,  25,631  and  264,618;   in  1911,  22,600  and 

Chen,  169,613;  Barmen,  169,214;  Posen,  166,691;  183,233;  in  1912.  18.646  and  290,386;  in  1913, 

Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  156,143;  Cassel,  153,-  26,843  and  413.867.     Of  the  German  emigrants 

196;    Brunswick,    143,562;    Augsburg,    143.128;  in  1913,  19,124  were  bound  for  the  United  SUtes, 

Bochum,  136,931;  Karlsruhe,   134,313;   Lichten-  140  for  Brazil.  6120  for  other  American  coun- 

berg,  133,141 ;  Krefeld,  129,406;  Erfurt,  123,548;  tries,  369   for  Australia.    Of  the  foreign  emi- 

Plauen.   121,272;   Mainz,   118,107;    MUlheim   on  grants  from  German  ports  in  1913,  352,261  were 

the  Ruhr,  112,580;  Berlin-Wilmersdorf,  109,716;  bound  for  the  United  States,  56.209  for  other 

Lttbeck,     109,106;     Wiesbaden,     109,002;     Saar-  American  countries,   and   4814   for   the   United 

brUcken,  106,089;   Mttlhausen   (in  Alsace),  106,-  Kingdom.. 

448;  Hambom,  101,703.  Education.    Illiteracy  in  Qermany  is  afanost 

At   the    1900   census,   Evangelicals  comprised  negligible.     In    1911,   there   were   61,657   public 

about  62.5  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  Roman  elementary  schools,  with  148,217  male  teachers. 

Catholics  36.1  per  cent;  at  the  1910  census,  61.6  39,268  female  teachers,  and  10,309,949  pupils  (5,- 

and  36.7.     In   1910,  Evangelicals  numbered  39,-  167,446  boys  and  5,152,503  girls);  in  addition, 

091,421,     Roman     Catholics     23,821,453,     other  there  were  480  private  elementary  schools,  with 

Christians,  283,946,  Jews  615,021.  others  214,-  26,151   pupils    (11,894  boys  and    14,257   girls). 

152.     The  following   table  shows,   according  to  Public  middle  schools  in  1911  numbered  914.  and 

the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1910,  the  number  of  Evan-  private   middle    schools,    1136;    male   teachers. 
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6147  and  1131;  female  teachers,  2384  and  3403; 
pupils,  273,394  and  80,660  (boys,  136,799  and 
21,873;  girls,  137,696  and  68,787).  Higher 
schools  for  males  niunbered,  in  1011,  1687,  with 
22,941  teachers,  and  427,644  students;  for  fe- 
males, 828,  with  3012  male  teachers,  938B  female 
teachers,  and  234,461  students  (not  including 
2061  boys  under  instruction  at  the  girls'  schools) . 
Included  in  the  higher  schools  for  males  were: 
524  g3rmnaaia,  with  97'69  teachers,  and  160,237 
students;  223  realgymnasia,  with  3708  teachers, 
and  70,367  students  ;^  167  oberrealschulen,  with 
3473  teachers,  and  76,832  students;  81  progym- 
nasia,  with  670  teachers,  and  0609  students;  63 
prorealgymnasia,  with  384  teachers,  and  7262 
studemts;  and  411  realschulen,  with  4266  teach- 
ers, and  89,968  students.  Of  the  higher  schools 
for  females,  39  were  gymnasia,  witii  432  male 
teachers,  607  female  teachers,  and  22,137  stu- 
dents. 

Kumerous  institutions  exist  for  hif^er,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  instruction.  There  are 
11  degree-conferring  technical  high  schools,  at 
Aachen,  Berlin,  Brunswick,  Breslau,  Danzig, 
Darmstadt,  Dresden,  Hanover,  Karlsruhe,  Mu- 
nich, and  Stuttgart.  These  technical  high 
schools,  in  the  winter  semester  of  1912-13  had 
11,003  regular  students,  while  the  total  enroll- 
ment, including  attendants  upon  lectures,  etc., 
was  16,418,  of  whom  2312  were  females;  in  the 
winter  semester  of  1913-14,  regular  students 
numt>ered  11,594,  and  the  total  enrollment  was 
16,871,  of  whom  1877  were  females.  Lyceums, 
with  faculties  of  philosophy  and  Roman  Catholio 
theology,  are  established  at  Bamberg,  Bruns- 
wick (academy),  Dillingen,  Eichstatt,  Freising, 
Passau,  and  Regensburg;  these  had,  in  the  win- 
ter semester  of  1913-14,  781  regular  students, 
and  a  total  enrollment  of  967,  of  whom  63  were 
females.  There  are  21  universities;  these,  to- 
gether with  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm  Academy  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Posen  Academy,  had  in  the  win- 
ter semester  of  1912-13,  69,312  matriculated  stu- 
dents (including  3213  females),  and  a  total  en- 
rollment of  69,277  (including  6316  females) ;  in 
the  winter  semester  of  1913-14,  60,096  matricu- 
lated students  (3686  females),  and  a  total  en- 
rollment of  70,024  (6618  females).  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  matriculated  uni- 
versity students,  and  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
winter  semester  of  1912-13,  and  of  1913-14: 

1911-18  1918-14 

Uatric.  Total  Matrie.  Total 

BerUn B,8O0  14,125  9,598  14,211 

Ksiser-Wilhalm    jLfdtmf.  468  468  494  494 

Bonn     4,179  4,479  4,270  4,660 

Bretlan     2,710  8,118  2,791  8,280 

Giiuingen    2,660  2,784  2,815  2,941 

GreUtwald    1,260  1,896  1,250  1,899 

HaUe     2,906  8,116  2,910  8,108 

Kiel     1,738  1,800  1,847  1,928 

Konigiberr     1,616  1,872  1,568  1,67S 

Marburg     2,076  2,109  2,168  2,217 

Mttostw    2,154  2,868  2,128  2,297 

Paa«n   (Aeademr)    851      830 

Manieh     6,759  7,718  6,802  7,664 

Wttrxborg 1,455  1,548  1,515  1,686 

Eriangen     1,261  1,807  1,841  1,388 

Leipzig     5,851  6,828  5,582  6,463 

Tubingen     1,898  2,016  1,887  2,018 

Heidelberg    2,264  2,466  2,409  2,567 

Freiberg  in  Breiigau   . . .  2,627  2,766  2,672  2,710 

Oiewen     1,888  1,525  1,840  1,514 

Jena     1,842  1,937  1,862  1,844 

Rostock     881  995  914  1,009 

Straubnrg     2,068  2,285  2,082  2,241 

Total     59,812  69,277  60,096  70,024 


In  the  winter  semester  of  1913-14,  the  numlier 
of  matriculated  university  students  in  the  sev- 
eral faculties  was  as  follows:  Evangelical  the- 
ology, 4167  (including  11  females) ;  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  1686;  law,  10,295  (including 
65  females)  ;  medicine,  16,303  (880) ;  philosophy, 
26,784  (2617).  The  theological  faculties  at 
Mflnster,  Munich,  Wflrzburg,  and  Freiburg,  are 
Roman  Catholic;  at  Bonn,  Breslau,  Tubingen, 
and  Strasaburg,  there  are  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Evangelical  theological  faculties;  at  the 
other  universities,  the  theological  faculties  are 
Evangelical.  In  addition  to  the  institutions 
mentioned,  there  are  many  schools  for  technical 
and  special  instruction. 

AoKicuLTDBE.  The  total  area  of  the  cotmtry 
is  stated  at  64,086,760  hectares.  So-called  farm 
land  in  1907  (the  latest  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available)  comprised  43,106,486  ha.  Of 
the  farm  land,  31,834,874  ha.  (73.9  per  eeat) 
were  under  cultivation,  7,679,764  ha.  (17.8  per 
cent)  were  profitable  forest,  and  3,691,868  ha. 
(8.3  per  cent)  were  poor  pasture,  waste  lands, 
yards,  etc.  The  land  under  cultivation  consisted 
of  arable  land,  24,432,364  ha.  (66.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  farm  land) ;  meadows  and  sown  pas- 
tures, 6,805,436  ha.  (16.8  per  cent);  gardens, 
481,716  ha.  (1.1  per  cent)  ;  and  vineyards,  115,- 
368  ha.  (0.3  per  cent).  As  compared  with  1896, 
the  year  1907  showed  an  increase  in  waste  and 
forest  land,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  cultivated 
land.  In  1907,  about  28  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion were  supported  by  agriculture,  as  compared 
with  about  36  per  cent  in  1896. 

For  some  of  the  principal  crops,  the  area  har- 
vested, in  thousands  of  hectares,  and  the  yidd, 
in  metric  tons,  are  reported  as  follows  (the  areas 
for  1914  are  provisional)  : 


1000  htctar»$ 


MttrU  ton* 


1918  1918  1914           1018               1918 

Wheat    ...1,926  1,974  2,019  4,860,624     4,665,956 

R7«    6,268  6,414  6,498  11,698,289  12,222,894 

Barley     . .  1,590  1,654  1,628  8,481,974     8,678,254 

Oat«     4,887  4,488  4,611  8,520,183     9,718,966 

Potatoes     .8,842  8,412  8,472  50,209,466  64,121,146 

In  1913,  272,493  hectares  were  under  spelt, 
yielding  438,460  metric  tons;  under  hay,  6,923,- 
647  ha.,  yielding  29,184,994  tons.  In  1913,  about 
633,000  ha.  were  planted  to  sugar  l>eets,  and  in 
1914  about  660,000  ha.  The  areas  under  vines 
is  gradually  declining,  from  119,873  ha.  in  1904, 
to  105,876  m  1913;  the  yield  varies  greatly,  hav- 
ing been  7.6  hectoliters  in  1910,  26.6  in  1911,  18.6 
in  1912,  and  9.6  in  1913.  The  total  yield  of 
wine  in  the  latter  year  was  1,004,947  hi.  In 
1912,  26,966  ha.  were  under  hops,  yielding  205,- 
635  metric  quintals;  in  1913,  27,048  ha.,  and 
106,179  qs.  (of  which  Bavaria  produced  66,583 
qs.).  The  live  stock  census  of  Dec.  2,  1912,  re- 
turned 4,623,050  horses,  13,147  mules  and  asses, 
20,182,021  cattle,  6,803,445  sheep,  21,923,707 
swine,  3,410,396  goats,  82,702,030  fowls,  and  2,- 
630,837  beehives.  Horses  increased  in  number 
from  4,196,361  in  1900,  cattle  from  18,939,692, 
swine  from  16,807,014,  and  fowls  from  64,463,- 
171;  while  the  ntmiber  of  sheep  declined  from 
9,692,601.  Census  of  Dec.  1,  1913:  cattle,  20,- 
904,344;  sheep,  6,520,837;  goats,  3,548,384; 
swine,  26,659,140. 

FiSHEBiES.  Value  of  the  North  Sea  catch  in 
1912  and  1913,  respectively:  fish,  21,241,700 
marks  and  21,857,200  marks;  shellSsh,  798,400 
and  962,200;  other  marine  animals,  6700  and 
6700;   salt  barring  and  other  fishery  products. 
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8,037,800  and  11,786,100;  totol,  30,984,600  and 
34,611,200.  Value  of  the  Baltic  catch  in  1912 
and  1013,  including  that  of  the  bays  (Stettiner 
Haff,  etc.):  flsh,  10,654,500  marki  and  10,341,- 
100  marks;  shellfiBh,  2900  and  6100;  other  ani- 
mals regarded  as  marine  (chiefly  wild  ducks), 
24,700  and  31,000;  total,  10,682,100  and  10,378,- 
200.  ToUI  value  of  North  Sea  and  Baltic 
catches  in  1912  and  1913,  41,666,700  and  44,989,- 
400  marks. 

MiNEBALS  AND  Metalb.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral output  of  Germany  (including  Luxemburg) 
in  1912  is  stated  at  2360  million  marks,  as  com- 
pared with  2086  million  in  1911,  and  2009  mil- 
lion in  1910.  The  production  of  the  principal 
minerals  in  1911  and  1912  are  reported  as  fol- 
lows, in  thousands  of  metric  tons:  coal,  160,747 
and  174,875;  lignite,  73,774  and  80,936;  iron  ore, 
29,879  and  27,200;  zinc  ore,  700  and  644;  lead 
ore,  140  and  143;  copper  ore,  869  and  974;  rock 
salt,  1436  and  1296;  potassium  salts,  9607  and 
11,101.  In  1913,  the  reported  production  of  coal 
was  191,611,000  metric  tons;  lignite,  87,116,000; 
coke,  32,168,000;  briquettes,  27,240,000.  Out- 
put of  pig  iron  in  1910  and  1911,  14,793,604  and 
16,674,039  metric  tons;  zinc,  221,396  and  243,- 
784;  lead,  169,861  and  161,460;  copper,  34,026 
and  37,466;  silver,  420.0  and  439.6;  gold,  4626 
and  4967  kilos;  tin,  11,394  and  12,426  metric 
tons;  sulphuric  acid,  1,616,336  and  1,724,981. 
For  1913,  the  total  output  of  pig  iron  was  re- 
ported at  19,291,920  metric  tcms. 

CoMMEBCE.  Included  in  the  customs  territory 
is  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Total  com- 
merce, excepting  goods  merely  in  transit,  is 
shown  below  in  millions  of  marks: 

IBOa  1910  191i  1918 
Imports : 

Merchandise     .  . .  8,aOS.6  9,685.1  11,572.4  11,888.2 

Coin    »nd  bullion    498.4  655.0  827.4  441.8 


ToUl     8,808.9 

10,090.1 

11,899.8 

12,079.8 

Exports : 

UerchandiM     ...7,019.8 

8,079.7 

9,884.2 

10,891.2 

Coin    »nd   bnllion    188.0 

852.9 

142.9 

102.8 

ToUl 


.7,152.3     8,432.6       9,827.1     10,994.0 


The  special  commerce,  that  is,  imports  for  con- 
sumption, and  exports  of  German  produce,  has 
been  valued  as  follows,  in  millions  of  marks : 

1908  1910  1919  1918 
Imports: 

Merchandise     ...7,666.8  8,934.1  10,601.8  10,770.8 

Coin    and   bullion    410.5  875.9  825.7  486.4 


Total     8,077.1  9,810.0  11,017.5  11,206.8 

Exports : 

Merchandise     ...6,899.2  7,474.7  8,956.8  10,086.6 

Coin    and   bullion      82.8  169.6  142.7  101.4 


Total     6,481.5     7,644.2       9,099.5     10,197.9 

Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  great 
classes  were  valued  as  follows,  in  1912  and  1913, 
in  millions  of  marks: 


ImpoTti 


Export! 


1919  1918  1918  1918 

.4,828.2  5,003.5  1,382.4  1,518.0 

1,256.6  1,238.8  1,012.9  1,139.4 

1,410.9  1,478.8  5,763.2  6,895.8 

2,944.9  2,759.5  789.4  1,085.9 

266.0  280.7  8.9  7.4 


Kaw    material! 
Partly    mfd.     . . . 
Manufactures 
Food  substances 
Live    animals 

Total     10,691.8  10,770.8     8,956.8  10,096.5 

The  value  of  the  principal  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  consumption  was  as  follows  in  1913, 


in  millions  of  marks  (flgurea  in  parenthesis  for 
1912) :  cereals,  1037.0  (1130.5) ;  hides  and  skins, 
672.4  (675.6)  ;  cotton,  664.1  (623.6)  ;  wool,  611.7 
(627.0);  chemicals  and  drugs,  421.8  (395.4); 
copper,  346.7  (320.0)  ;  timber,  lumber,  etc.,  326.5 
(356.6) ;  Uve  animals,  291.6  (262.0) ;  coal,  2fB9.6 
(276.7);  iron,  238.3  (213.3);  copra,  coconuts, 
etc.,  226.9  (196.3);  coffee,  219.7  (262.7);  silk, 
193.3  (222.9)  ;  eggs,  188.2  (187.6);  fruits,  148.8 
(126.0) ;  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  146.1  (184.2)  ; 
fish,  136.9  (126.5);  leaf  tobacco,  134.3  (135.6); 
wheaten  products,  130.3  (186.8);  linseed,  129.7 
(104.8);  animal  fats,  118.9  (111.2);  \tatbet, 
II8.7  (126.3);  oilcake,  118.6  (116.5);  cotton 
yarn,  116.2  (104.0);  flax  and  honp,  114.4 
(120.4) ;  woolen  yam,  108.0  (107.6)  ;  rice,  103.9 
(102.6) ;  southern  fruits,  101.2  (94.2)  ;  tin,  lOl.I 
(107.2);  jute,  94.0  (74.7);  iron  manufactures, 
93.7  (97.9) ;  meats,  81.4  (84.8) ;  machinery,  80.4 
(77.1);  seeds,  78.3;  silk  goods,  73.7  (76.5); 
furs,  etc.,  72.5  (78.9);  petroleum,  69.9  (62.9); 
lead,  67.3  (64.0) ;  cacao,  67.1  (63.6) ;  zinc,  04.0 
(71.9);  wines,  62.4   (66.9). 

Value  of  the  principal  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
duce in  1913,  in  millions  of  marks  (figures  in 
parenthesis  for  1912) :  iron  manufactures,  1337.6 
(1186.8) ;  coal,  722.6  (611.9)  ;  machinery,  680.S 
(630.3) ;  chemicals  and  drugs,  658.0  (646.4) ; 
cotton  goods,  446.5  (421.6);  cereals,  421.7 
(341.6) ;  paints,  dyes,  colors,  etc.,  298.1  (278.2) ; 
electrical  apparatus,  290.3  (239.7)  ;  woolen 
goods,  270.9  (263.4);  sugar,  266.6  (132.2);  pa- 
per, 262.8  (232.2);  leather,  242.9  (230.1);  cop- 
per manufactures,  240.7  ( 184.7 ) ;  siUc  goods, 
219.6  (205.2);  furs,  etc.,  193.8  (182.2);  hides 
and  skins,  178.4  (182.3);  ships,  176.2  (156.9); 
woolen  yarn,  166.3  (84.2) ;  glass  and  glassware, 
146.1  (119.6);  apparel,  132.0  (118.3);  rubber 
manufactures,  128.3  (120.6);  leather  maaufae- 
tures,  114.2  (98.1);  vegeUble  oils,  113.7;  pot- 
tery, 112.8  (102.0);  wool,  112.6  (117.3);  books, 
maps,  etc.,  104.8  (96.1) ;  toys,  103.3  (92.3)  ;  cot- 
ton, 86jB  (80.7);  musical  instruments,  84.0 
(78.0) ;  gold  and  silver  manufactures,  73.7 
(66.9);  wooden  manufactures,  73.0  (68.6);  cot' 
ton  yarn,  61.1   (64.1) ;  seeds,  60.2  (62.8). 

The  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  for  con- 
sumption, and  of  exports  of  domestic  produce 
by  countries  in  1012  and  1913  was  aa  follows,  in 
millions  of  marks: 


Importt 


Sxporu 


1919  1918  1918  1918 

United    States    . .  .  1,586.0  1,711.5  607.6  718.3 

Russia     1,527.9  1,424.6  679.8  880.0 

United  Kingdom   .  842.6  876.1  1,181.1  1,488.2 

Austria-Hungary    .  830.0  827.8  1,085.8  1.104.8 

France    552.2  584.2  680.4  789.9 

British    India    . . .  538.8  541.8  107.5  150.7 

Argentina     444.9  494.5  289.4  265.9 

Belgium     386.6  344.6  493.3  651.0 

Netherlands     845.4  833.0  608.5  608.5 

Italy      304.6  817.7  401.2  S9S.S 

Australia     276.7  296.1  87.6  88.5 

Braril     818.2  247.9  192.8  190.8 

Du.  E.  Indie*    ...  214.9  227.6  74.5  98.6 

Sweden     214.0  224.1  197.4  229.8 

Switzerland    205.7  218.8  620.5  536.1 

Chile     209.7  199.8  112.0  07.8 

Spain     189.8  198.7  118.0  143.0 

Denmark     202.2  IS  1.9  264.3  283.9 

Br.   W.    Africa    .  .  118.6  184.5  15.2  16.7 

China     115.6  130.0  81.7  122.8 

Egypt     117.7  118.4  88.0  48.4 

Norway     63.9  82.0  144.7  161.7 

Rumania     138.2  79.8  181.7  140.0 

Tnrlcey    77.8  78.9  118.2  98.4 

U.  of  3.  Africa   . .  67.2  69.6  44.5  46.9 

Br.  N.  America  . .  58.1  64.1  54.8  60.5 

Japan     43.1  46.6  110.6  122.7 

Finland     86.9  45.2  88.4  97.5 
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Baptrti 
191»        191$ 


Crncnay 

CerloD     . 

Alfflria 

Oreeee 

Portocal 

Mexico 


50.8 
89.7 
S1.5 
25.1 
24.7 
85.8 


48.2 
41.0 
84.6 
26.1 
26.8 
25.0 


88.5 
4.8 
5.4 
18.0 
48.2 
45.8 


86.8 
6.1 
6.2 
24.8 
62.1 
48.0 


Total  ineludiiiK 
otbar 


1919 

Europe     6,008.0 

Amnriea     2,885.4 

Alia    1,005.9 

Africa     434.2 

Anitralia.  etc.  .  . .  296.1 
Oennan  eolonie*  .  62.9 
Not  indicated    ...  8.9 


Jmpertt 


2918 

5,889.8 

8,904.2 

1,048.9 

454.2 

817.4 

58.4 

12.7 


SxporU 


1919 

6,748.6 

1,496.4 

418.0 

138.4 

91.7 

67.8 

11.4 


1919 

7,677.2 

1,646.5 

646.8 

168.7 

101.1 

57.1 

10.6 


Total     10,601.8  10,770.8     8,066.8  10,096.6 

Shifpino.    The  number  and  registered  ton- 
nage of  Teasels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports 
in  1912  are  shown  below: 
I 

7«M«I(  *nt*r*i  7m*«I(   cleared 

No.  Ton*  No.         Toiw 

Oennan     ...    87,948     10,420,056     87,046     19,284,699 
Poreign     ...    36,464     18,112,402     26,885     18,821,954 


ToUl     . 

. .  114,407 

82,641,458 

118,981 

82,606,668 

Number  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  included 
above: 

Qcrman     . 
Foreign     . 

Total     . 

. .   68,601 
.  .    16,478 

..    76,079 

16,736,687 
12.266,485 

29,001,182 

57,878 
16,647 

74,026 

16,601,655 
12,444,960 

29,046,606 

Of  the  total,  there  were  entered  in  Hamburg 
in  1012,  17,160  vessels,  of  13,683,373  tons;  in 
Prussia,  80,903,  of  12,186,428  tons;  in  Bremen, 
6739,  of  4,210,166  tons.  In  the  table  below  is 
shown  Germany's  sea-going  merchant  marine 
Jan.  1,  1914  (excluded  are  steamers  of  less  than 
15  metric  tons  and  sail  of  less  than  22  metric 
tons) : 


No. 

Hamlmiv     1,466 

Bremen     718 

PniMia     2,820 

Oldenburg     298 

Lfibeck     54 

MeckleDbnrg     76 

Becapitnlatlon : 

Korth  Sea 8,948 

BalUc  Sea    987 


Total  1014.. 4,935  8,820,071  2,170  2,832,812 
Tout  1918.. 4,860  8,163,724  2,098  2,665,496 
Total     1909..  4,640     2,825,449     1,955     2,302,959 

CoMMvnicATiONS.  The  length  of  railway  in 
operation  on  March  31,  1914,  was  as  follows 
(normal  gauge,  narrow  gauge,  and  totals  in 
kilometers) : 


ustU 

Of  vhieh,  tttom 

1000  t. 

ko. 

1000  t. 

1,908,279 

822 

1,640,828 

987,610 

461 

810,276 

818,646 

687 

261,924 

60,476 

80 

87,288 

49,168 

58 

48,876 

46.007 

67 

48,671 

2,988,216 

1,687 

2,520,609 

831,855 

588 

311,703 

Private  railwara 

Total  in  1914... 

ToUl  Id  1918... 

Total  in  1912... 

Total  in  1911... 


Normf.  Jin«r.  (P.  Total 
8,546     1,148       4,689 


.61,404  2.217  68,621 

.60.805  2,218  68,018 

.59.992  2,215  62,207 

.69,269  2,178  61,487 


Totals  in  miles: 


.10,601.8  10,770.8     8,066.8  10,096.6 


Recapitulation   of   the   trade,   in   millions   of 
marks: 


State    raflwayi 
Private  railwaya 


667     86.619 
710       2.914 


Total  in  1914. 

Total  In  1918. 

Total  In  1912. 

Total  in  1911. 


.86,961 
.   2,208 


.88.156  1,878  89,583 

.87,788  1,875  89,158 

.87,278  1,876  88,664 

.86,822  1,868  88,176 


Baaway  tytttmo  of 


Norm.  I. 


Prauia-Heiae   89,126 

Bavaria     8,280 

Saxony    2,881 

Warttemberg     1,998 

5»d«>    1,808 

MeeUenbnrg    1,094 

Oldenbarg     874 

Prawia  (Boyal  lUUtary  By.)   . .         71 
Ataace-Lorralne     . .  .>. 2,081 


Nar.t. 

JotoJ 

289 

89,865 

116 

8,346 

611 

8,842 

101 

2,099 

28 

1,831 

1,094 

674 

•  >>   >  a 

71 

80 

3,111 

Total  lUta  raUways    57,868     1,074     58,082 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  railways  were 
for  the  most  part  put  on  a  military  basis,  and 
a  war  time-table,  a  general  scheme  of  mobiliza- 
tion prepared  for  such  occasions  and  in  posses- 
sion of  railway  officers,  was  carried  out.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  its  main 
commercial  traffic  lines  Germany  had  a  number 
of  short  strategic  lines  on  French  apd  Belgian 
frontiers,  built  largely  for  military  reasons. 

During  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
the  Germans  were  busy  developing  a  network  of 
strategic  railways,  and  it  was  stated  that  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Cologne  no  fewer  than  oi^t 
sets  of  railway  lines  had  l>cen  laid  down.  The 
recwd  for  ^cient  and  safe  operation  of  pas- 
senger traffic  in  Germany  was  not  altogether 
maintained  daring  the  untianal  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  war  in  the  operation  of  military 
railways.  While  details  were  not  forthcoming, 
yet  at  least  one  serious  accident  due  to  the  col- 
lision of  a  troop  train  with  a  freight  was  re- 
corded. The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  railways 
were  felt  during  the  year  in  many  ways.  The 
loss  in  traffic  assumed  enormous  dimensions  and 
certain  classes  of  goods  were  being  carried  at 
reduced  rates  in  order  to  brin^  them  to  a  neutral 
market  at  a  price  which  with  the  war  insur- 
ance would  make  them  saleable.  Often  such 
goods  had  to  be  taken  on  expensive  railway 
journeys  in  order  to  put  them  at  a  neutral  mar- 
ket, and  the  Hamburg  Merchant's  Association 
appealed  for  a  reduction  of  rates,  of  60  per  cent 
on  this  account.  At  the  beginning  of  1914  the 
total  length  of  the  Bavarian  State  Railway  sys- 
tem was  about  4960  miles,  of  which  somewhat 
less  than  120  miles  had  been  built  during  1913. 
In  1914  only  a  few  miles  of  purely  Iocm  lines 
had  been  added,  and  but  little  if  any  construc- 
tion was  under  way.  In  three  successive  years 
a  total  of  $3,450,600  was  voted  for  the  electrifi- 
cation, of  which  $1,846,800  figured  in  the  1914- 
15  budget,  though  it  was  doubtful  whether  on 
account  of  the  war  any  of  this  expenditure  could 
be  undertaken. 
The  imperial  administration  of  posts  and  tele- 

graphs  embraces  all  the  German  States  except 
avaria  and  Wtirttemberg;  these  kingdoms  oper- 
ate, under  certain  limitations,  their  own  postal 
and  tel^aphio  systems.  In  addition  to  the 
State  telegraphs,  there  are  railway  telegraph 
lines  and  some  private  lines.  The  figures  in  the 
following  table  relate  to  the  year  1913  (the  fig- 
ures for  the  Empire  are  exclusive  of  those  for 
Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg) ;  A  number  of  post 
offices,  B  State  telegraph  offices,  0  railway  and 
private  telegraph  offices,  D  total  telegraph  offi- 
ces, M  length  of  State  telegraph  lines  in  kilo- 
meters, F  length  of  State  telegraph  wire,  O 
ntunber  of  places  (towns,  etc.),  having  tele- 
phonic communication,  H  length  of  urban  tele- 
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phone  lines  in  kilometers,  /  length  of  urban  tele-  the  ESmpire  was  6,177,226,300  marks,  baving  in- 

phone   wire,  J   length   of   interurban   telephone  creased   94,983,300  marks   since  October,    1912. 

wire,  K  receipts  of  posts,  telegraphs,  and  tele-  The    noninterest-bearing    debt    was:     treasury 

phones  in  thousands  of  marks,  L  expenses,  if  bonds,    160,000,000   marks;    paper  money,    120,- 

ezcees  of  receipts:  000,000.    Total   debt,   6,177,226,300   marks.     At 

Spandau  was  kept  a  war  fiind  of  120,000,000 

L  af slS"    ^"a*?!*"  '^f?or*""dw«  marks  in  gold. 

4. 84,860     5,855     1,200     41,416     „,   '^a.  x  i.    •    j  lx   i      x  x   j» 

B  88,815  6,028  2,S4T  41,685  The  ittterest-bearmg  debt  plus  outstanding  pa- 

O 5.194  8,118  21  8,828  per  money  has  stood  as  follows:  in  1870,  486,- 

2 »|-^»?  »•"•  jf'JSS  "SMIS  601,300  marks;    in   1880,   377,526,600;   in   1890, 

IV.VV:    MmII  95,9"  iJ:"?  766m  1,240,908,800;    in    1900,   2,418,517,700;    in    lOOS, 

O   '.      82,897  5,935  2,255  41,087  3,323,600,000;    in    1910,   5,016,633,500;    in    1911, 

f 115,668  10,649  2.875  129,192  4,943,656,700;    in   1912,  4,922,242,000;   in   1913, 

/    6,464,284  875,906  127,637  5,967,776  I5nl7^>!>s^lnft                      ,      »        »        .        .                     . 

/    1,218,829  89,618  52,994  1,856,441  "»"* '  i"".^""-    ,,.,..    ^.   ..          ,  ^.         x_      .xt 

K 888,815      80,713      81,978       946,006  Abmy.    As  detailed  statistics  of  the  Strength 

L  748,622      64,296      22,989       880,857  and  organization  of  the  (German  army  engaged  in 

U 89.692      16,418        9,089       116,149  the  great  European  War  are  manifestly  impos- 

*ExcluBiT«  ol  17  r»diotelegr»ph  >uttoiu  and  218  on  sible  at  the  time  the  Yeab  Book  goes  to  press, 

board  »hip. jj  .^^^  ^  ^l  advantage  to  consider  the  previous 

FINANCE.     The  monetary  unit  of  Germany  is  "°™»I.  organization  and  strength  of  the  miU- 

the  mark,  whose  par  value'is  23.821  cents,    'ihe  ^\^Z^j\^^  ^'^"k"  '^'^  '^''^.^^y  "'K^* 

imnerial  revenue  and  exnenditure  fordinarv    ex-  ™   expanded   to   a  war   basis,   as   they   were  m 

tSTna^T  Td  totalfhave  te^  as  foE'  fM  ^»^*'   ^^«"   ^*  '"»   estimated   that   the   united 

fl.!:Si^^J')tf«,!^,7=L.  Jf  ™!^."  "'"'"'"'  ""  mobilization  following  the  declaration  of  war  on 

fiscal  years,  m  thousands  of  marks: g^^j^    ^^^^^  ^^  pK^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  1,000,000 

Rerenne:  rifles,  80,000  sabres,  and  66,000  field  guns. 

1909  1910  1911  1919           Military    service    in    Germany    is   obliga^ry 

Ord 2,682,276  2,801,906  2,943,179  2,827,194  from  the  beeinninff  of  the  eighteenth  Tear  to  the 

Bxtr.    . . .    674,846  141,614  114,418  88,190  {™r    ■     °^™"™f  "?  "*?  eigni«enin  year  «>  ine 
_^_1__  ____!__  ___1__  ___!__  begmnuu;  of  the  forty-sixth.    Under  peace  con- 
Total    .8,807,120  2,948,419  8,057,692  2,916,884  ditions  Uie  recruits  are  called  up  at  the  begin- 
Expend:  "'"B  "'  their  twenfy-first  year.    Normally  those 
Ord.    ....2,628,916  2,767,688  2,688,175  2,707,866  selected  Serve  two  years  with  the  Colors   (three 
Eztr.    ...    642,629  256,672  214,228  186,978  in   the  cavalry)    and  then   pass  to  the   active 

Total     .3.266.445     8.024,261     2,897,408     2,898,888      "^7«  ^'>J  ""I/k*"*'  "  'J?*"-  "»e  beginning  of 

;__; |__J ;__; ;__|__  the  twenty-eighth  year.    During  this   five-year 

The  imperial  budget  for  the  year  ended  March  Period  this  reserve  has  two  periods  of  training 

31,  1914,  balanced  at  3,696,033,216  marks   (in-  «  about  six  weeks.     Thoice  the  men  paas  into 

eluding  extraordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  t^^  Landwehr,  or  second  line  army,  which  is 

balancing  at    118,634,500  marks).    The  budget  divided   into   two   "bans,"   the   first  comprising 

for  the  fiscal  year   1916,  pursuant  to  laws  of  """^e  between  the  ages  of  27  and  32,  and  the 

May  27  and  Aug.  4,   1914,  balanced  at  8,797,-  second  those  from  32  to  39  years.     From  here 

930,360  marks  (including  extraordinary  revenue  *"«  "'en  pass  mto  the  second  ban  of  the  Land- 

and    expenditure     balancing     at     5,392,752,000  »turm,  composed  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of 

marks).     Of   the   extraordinary   estimated   rev-  3"  »nd  45,  and  forming  a  reserve  for  home  de- 

enue  for  the  fiscal  year   1916,  loans  accounted  jense.     Accordmgly   all   men   in   the  Landwehr 

for  6,886,878,478  marks;  and  the  estimated  ex-  "»*«  received  active  military  training  at  least 

traordinary  expenditure  voted  for  war  was  6,-  **<>  y?»"  w>*l»   *•>«   standing  army,   and   five 

300,000,000   marks.    For  the  fiscal   year   1916,  ?«»"  in  the  reserve,  in  addition  to  two  train- 

the  larger  classes  of  estimated  ordinary  revenue  ?8  penods  of  a  week  to  a  fortnight  during  the 

were:    customs,  excise,  stamps,  etc.,  2,076,103,-  *"*  1»»«  "*  t^eir  12  years  m  the  Landwehr  it- 

771  marks  (customs,  712,930,000;  military  con-  »«"•     The   Landsturm   is   composed   of   tramed 

tribution,    393,820,900;    imperial    stamps,   250,-  and  untrained  men,  ttie  former  obviously  being 

086,000;     spirits     excise,     193,995,000;     sugar,  V^f  landwehr  men,  who  at  39  years  of  age  pa^ 

163,252,000;  beer,  128,950,000,  etc.) ;  matricular  ^°*^  the  second  ban  of  the  Landsturm,  while  the 

contributions   of   the   several    States    (exclusive  untrained  are  those  between  17  and  45  years  of 

of  their  contributions  from  spirits  excise),  61,-  fge,  who  have  not  b^n  trained  on  account  of 

940,794;  posts  and  telegraphs,  831,286,500;  rail-  'a=^.  "'   physical   qualification,   or   because   the 

ways,    162,246,000.     Larger  estimated   disburse-  contingent  was  in  excess  of  the  requirements, 

m^ts  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  including  ordi-  this  being  the  usual  case  since  the  quota  an- 

nary    (permanent  and  transitory)    and  extraor-  "^a^y   conscripted  is   probably   twice   as   large 

dinary:     extraordinary    expenses    of    the    war,  »«  can  be  put  under  the  colors.     One-year  vol- 

6,300,000,000  marks;   regular  militarv  adminis-  untcers  made  up   of  educated  yomig  men  pay 

tration,  1,238,004,127   (as  compared  with  1,368,-  t^eir  own  expenses  and  are  specially  tramed  to 

685,243    marks    estimated    for    the    fiscal    year  become  commissioned  officers  in  ti»e  resOTve  and 

1914);  posts  and  telegraphs,  818,789,569  (734,-  Landwehr.  There  is  also  the  Krsate  Beserve, 
633,884);  administration  of  the  navy,  484,924,-  uP«f  which  when  war  breaks  out  the  call  is 
447  (480,253,894);  debts  of  the  Empire,  256,-  fi"t  made  for  new  training  material.  In  the 
390,140  (243,557,366);  general  direction  of  course  of  time  the  Ersatz  men  go  into  the  Land- 
fiuMce,  191,057,062  (290,168,213)  ;  pensions,  »*«»"».  ^^^«  distinctly  available  as  they  are  for 
145,276,920  (142,542,052)  ;  administration  of  the     *"«  "»<>«  P*""*  i'o^^e  n»en. 

railways,    152,375,931     (139,871,611);     interior.         The  scheme  of  organization  provides  for  the 

128,142,374     (159,148,032);    imperial    treasury,     bringing  up  to  war  strength  of  the  various  peace 

47,903,893  (43,975,876).  units  by  calling  in  the  reserves,  and  with  the 

in  October,  1913,  the  interest-bearing  debt  of     inevitable    wastage    of    war    the    Landwehr    is 
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drawn  upon  to  make  iiood  the  losses.  Conse- 
qnently,  the  war  of  1914  wim  not  in  progress 
many  weeks  before  the  first  line  men  of  the  re- 
serves and  Landwehr  were  serving  in  every  (Ger- 
man corps  that  was  at  the  battle  front,  while  in 
addition  there  were  separate  units  of  reserve 
and  Landwehr  organized  into  corps.  The  Land- 
Sturm  in  time  of  peace  possesses  no  military  or- 
ganization and  undergoes  no  training,  but  the 
German  war  plans  unquestionably  provided  for 
the  utilization  and  organization  of  this  branch, 
as  efficiently  as  other  features  of  the  military 
programme.  The  plan  followed  was  to  call  out 
the  unmarried  men  first  and  then  the  married 
men  without  children,  and  finally  the  others 
according  to  the  number  of  their  children.  In 
the  reserve  the  soldiers  underwent  military  drill 
for  two  weeks  each  year,  while  the  officers  have 
all  in  all  three  exercises  of  eight  weeks  each. 
The  first  levy  of  the  Landwehr  is  drilled  twice, 
two  weeks  each  time.  The  following  was  an 
estimate  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  ef- 
fectives of  the  various  reserve  forces: 

RBBBRVE  EFFEOnVXS 

RcMrre     1,060,000 

Landwehr,   Fint  Levy    1,000,000 

Landwehr,    Second   Levy    1,200,000 

Ersatz  reserve   (trained  bot  not  armed)    ....       10,600 

Ematz    reserve    (untrained)     880,000 

Landaturm,  First  Levy  (17  to  20  jresrs)  ...1,250,000 
Landstnrm,   First  Levy    (21   to  39  years)    ..1,700,000 

Landaturm,   Second  Levy   (trained)    1,000,000 

Landsturm,    Second   Levy    (untrained)    1,150,000 

To  what  extent  the  above  was  drawn  upon  in 
the  year  I9I4,  so  far  as  militarv  critics  could 
determine,  was  largely  a  matter  ot  conjecture. 

The  German  army,  on  a  peace  basis  in  1914, 
consisted  of  2S  army  corps,  recruited  as  follows 
in  territorial  military  districts:  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  16;  the  Prussian 
Guard  Corps,  from  the  entire  kingdom,  1;  in 
Saxony,  2 ;  in  Wflrttemberg,  1 ;  the  Reichsland 
(Alsace  and  Lorraine),  2;  Bavaria,  3;  in  all, 
25  army  corps  and  1  permanent  cavalry  division. 
The  corps  were  organized  into  armies  by  assign- 
ing them  to  inspection  districts,  each  of  which 
was  provided  with  a  headquarters  and  staff. 
Normally  2  regiments  of  infantry  (6  battalions) 
form  a  brigade  (except  the  second  guards,  the 
fifth,  forty-ninth,  fifty-fourth,  and  sixty-second, 
which  had  3  regiments),  2  brigades  a  division, 
and  2  divisions  an  army  corps.  There  were  10 
divisions,  however,  which  had  3  brigades,  and 
in  war  the  scheme  called  for  the  addition  of  a 
brigade  of  reserve  troops,  to  each  division,  so 
that  the  field  army  corps  would  consist  of  6 
brigades  (36  battalions)  and  the  necessary  ar- 
tillery regiments.  To  each  infantry  division  was 
attached  an  artillery  brigade  of  12  batteries  (72 
guns),  a  regiment  of  4  squadrons  of  cavalry; 
to  each  army  corps,  4  batteries  of  howitzers,  a 
pioneer  (engineer)  battalion,  and  a  battalion  of 
rifles  (J&ger)  are  also  att&ched.  Cyclist  com- 
panies, of  which  there  were  18,  were  assigned  as 
needed.  Field  batteries  had  6  guns.  The  com- 
plete German  division  of  2  brigades  had  about 
14,000  combatants ;  the  corps  of  2  divisions,  30,- 
000.  The  division,  increased  in  war  to  3  bri- 
gades, gives  6  brigsides  to  the  war  corps,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  43,000  combatants. 

There  was  but  one  permanent  cavalry  division, 
but  in  war  provision  was  made  for  the  imme- 
diate formation  of  eight  more  from  existing 
cavalry    brigades,    regiments,    and    squadrons. 


Strength,  3  brigades  of  2  regiments  each,  with  2 
or  3  batteries  of  horse  artillery — in  all,  24 
squadrons  and  8  or  12  guns. 

Four  companies  of  infantry  form  a  battalion, 

3  battalions  and  a  machine  gun  company  a  regi- 
ment, 2  re^ments  a  brigade,  2  brigades  to  the 
division,  with  one  of  the  divisions  in  a  corps 
having  an  extra  battalion  of  sharpshooters 
(JBgers,  or  Schutzen),  of  which  there  were  18, 
each  with  the  same  organization  as  the  infantry 
but  with  4  companies.  The  war-strength  in- 
fantry battalion  counts  about  25  officers  and 
1000  rifies,  60  horses,  and  19  vehicles,  which 
gives  for  the  war  company  about  260.  The  law 
of  1913  provided  for  651  battalions. 

Five  squadrons  of  cavalry  form  a  regiment, 
2  r^ments  to  the  brigade.  The  German  squad- 
ron consists,  on  a  war  footing,  of  6  officers  and 
172  men,  with  a  fighting  strength  of  150.  The 
fifth  squadron  is  used  to  fill  up  the  others  and 
becomes  a  depot  squadron.  There  were  560 
squadrons  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
liree  batteries  of  field  artillery  form  a  bat- 
talion, 2  battalions  to  the  regiment,  2  regiments 
to  the  brigade.  The  Gienuan  light  battery  has 
6  guns.  Horse  batteries  have  4  guns.  In  peace 
the  batteries  varv  in  strength  from  4  officers  and 
102  men  to  4  officers  and  128  men.  In  war  the 
battory  cotmts  6  officers  and  160  men.  Each 
German  battalion  in  war  has  in  addition  a  light 
ammunition  column  of  4  officers  and  188  men. 

Organization  of  the  foot  artillery  varies 
greatly.  A  typical'  formation  is  4  battories 
to  the  battalion,  2  battalions  to  the  regiment. 
There  were  40  battalions  forming  190  battories 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  heavy  howitzer 
battalion  numbered  1230  officers  and  men,  in- 
cluding light  ammunition  train.  One  battalion 
of  these  was  assigned  to  each  corps.    Blaeh  had 

4  batteries  of  4  gums  each.  Field  and  foot  (for- 
tress) artillery  officers  are  on  one  list.  Changes 
with  changes  of  material  naturally  occurred  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Under  the  Law  of  1013,  5  aeroplane  battalions 
(17  companies)  were  organized,  and  before  the 
war  there  were  between  25  and  30  dirigibles. 
The  total  personnel  at  that  time  was  173  officers 
and  about  4500  enlisted  men. 

Germany  divides  its  technical  troops  of  this 
class  into  pioneer  troops  (131  companies,  33 
battalions),  and  Verkerstruppen  (lit.,  communi- 
cation troops).  The  latter  are  furUier  divided 
into  railroad  troops  (7  battalions),  telegraph 
troops  (6  battalions),  aerostation  and  aviation 
troops,  automobile  troops,  eto.  The  18  com- 
panies of  cyclists  are  included  in  the  strength 
of  the  infantry. 

Supply  train  consisted  of  25  battalions,  each 
battalion  composed  of  3  companies  and  a  bakery 
detachment.  Strength,  631  officers,  10,961  en- 
listed men,  and  of  course  capable  of  expansion  on 
a  war  base. 

At  Kiauchow,  German  marines  and  sailors, 
supplemented  by  native  troops  totalling  about 
4000  all  ranks,  were  in  service  previous  to  the 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Tsingtau  by  the  Jap- 
anese on  November  6.  Colonial  troops,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  army,  340  officers,  2250  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  men,  3830  native  soldiers. 
In  Southwest  Africa  there  was  a  German  force 
of  about  160  officers  and  2000  men,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  were  600  native  police  with  German 
officers.  These  forces  were  in  conflict  with  the 
British  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    There 
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were  also  forces  in  East  Africa  and  Kamerun.  Turkey  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in   1014. 

The  German  infantry  uses  the  Mauser  ma^fa-  The  active  personnel  in  the  summer  of  1914 
zine  rifle,  calibre  0.311  inch;  the  cavalry,  the  was  reported  at  79,197,  including  2  admirals  of 
carbine  of  same  type.  Field  and  horse  artillery  the  fleet,  6  admirals,  12  vice-admirals,  22  rear- 
use  a  Krupp  gun  flring  a  16-pound  projectile,  admirals,  164  captains  and  commanders,  2220 
The  light  and  heavy  field  howitzers  flre  30-  and  other  line  officers,  448  midshipmen  at  sea,  677 
94-pound  projectiles  respectively,  while  special  engineer  officers,  340  medical  office's,  276  pay 
heavy  ordnance  was  used  with  effect  during  the  officers,  162  naval  constructors,  30  chaplains, 
war.     See  Kbufp.  3183  warrant  officers,  66,797  enlisted  men,  177 

The  seacoast  and  land  frontier  of  Germany  marine   officers,    and    6791    marines.    See   also 

amounts  to  about  4600  miles.    The  country  be-  Naval  PboobeS8. 

fore  the  war  was  divided  into  10  fortress  in-  Government.    The  German  Empire  is  a  Fed- 

spection  districts,  each  including  fortified  places  eral  State,  with  a  constitution  m  force  from 

as  follows:     1.  Konigslerg:  KBnigsberg,  Danzig,  May  4,  1871,  and  amended  March  19,  1888.     The 

Pillau,  Memel,  Bogen.     2.  Poaen:  Posen,  Glogau,  constitution   vests  the  executive  power   in   the 

Xeisse,  Glatz.     3.  Berlin:  Spandau,  Magdeburg,  King  of  Prussia  as  German  Emperor;   he  has 

Torgau,   KUstun.    4.  Mainz:   Mainz,   Uhn,   Ra-  power  also  to  conclude  treaties  with  other  na- 

statt.     6.  Metz:  Metz,  Diedenhofen,  Bitsch.     6.  tions,  to  make  war  (if  defensive)  and  peace,  and 

Cologne:    Cologne,    Koblenz,    Wesel,    Saarlouis.  to   appoint   and   receive   diplomatic   repreaentar 

7.  Kiel:  Kiel,  Freidrichsort,  Cuxhaven,  Geeste-  tives.     In   1914  the  Emperor  was  William  II; 

mOnde,  Wilhelmshaven,  SwinemUnde.     8.  Thorn:  he  was  bom  Jan.  27,  1869,  and  succeeded  to  the 

Thorn,   Grandanz,   Vistula  Passages,   Dirschau.  throne   June    16,    1888.     Heir-apparent,    Prince 

9.  Strasaburg:   Strassburg,   New   Breisach.     10.  Frederick  William,  bom  May  6,  1882. 

Munich,  Ingolstadt,  Grermersheim.  The    Imperial    Legislature    consists    of    the 

Navy.     iTie    German    navy,    as    officially    re-  Bundesrat,  or  Federal  Council  (61  members  ap- 

ported,  included  in  the  summer  of  1614,  the  fol-  pointed  for  each  session  by  the  govemmenta  of 

lowing   (number,  displacement,  indicated  horse-  the    several    States),    and   the    Reichstag    (397 

power) :  members  elected  for  five  years  by  direct  vote). 

~ ~ The    Imperial    Ministers,    or    Secretaries    of 

,  ,^     ,.                     „■       .T*^  State,  do  not  form  a  ministry  proper,  but  act 

iX^'cJit'^f^di-ii.-.-'s       "Kg       'llTol  independently  Of  ea^h  Other  under  the  g«.eral 

Large  eruiiers    19       221,200       486,000  supervision  of  the  imperial  Chancellor,  who  is 

BmSl  eniUers    88       180,200       52o!iOO  the  highest  official  of  the  Empire.    The  Chan- 

*'»'"»'■.. IJ          »'520         17,800  cellor,  who  is  president  of  the  Bundesrat,  is  ap- 

Scnool    ships    7           20,200           18.950  _   •    a  j  ,.     xi.     tt*                     -a,       a       ^               a     a^ 

Special  ships  18         18;490         841890  Po^ted  by  the  Emperor  without  reference  to  the 

political  majority  in  the  Reichstag,  and  to  the 

ToUl    188     1,041,010    1,882.840  Emperor    he    is   directly   responsible.     Imperial 

TK-  f»..>.^j.„  i;.*   s.   .^.i«-*i„  ...I...;',.-   «#  Chancellor    (and  Prussian  Prime  Minister)    in 

i^J.ZT^Xn^l^     evidently  exclusive  of  jg^^^   Theobald   von   Bethmann-HoUweg    (from 

^^u^mS^whrch  follows  is  taken  from  a  ^""^^    ^*'    ^^^^-    "ie   Imperial    Secretaries   of 

sta^S"of"tt^e  Office  of  Nlvarintemgl^c^a?  ^}^  l"  1."*  ^^l.  S«"-et»'y  of  State  forFor- 

zr''S^'j^:t':!^JuLVi\to iz^i  Xed^vr^idS-w^eTter^^hrdi^^^a'jf^ 

built  and  building:  Dr^noughts  (battleships  ^^ ;pr(  ^o^^re  itTrnftl^V^^^ 
ro?UrniSh^fi^7aHLer=t^iira  o^ls":  ^^^o  <f-  ^ov.  1.  1909) -^Lur^  H^n^n 
770  tons;  building.  7,  of  187,164  tois.  Pr^  5,«^»  ^pT..^^"^^  ^h  ?,^^* '  i^m  *°1  ^^^ 
dreadnoughts  (battleships  of  ibout  10,000  or  ^^'J^'fifl'^^  1^°^.]^^^^ ' '^^''''^ 
more  tons  displacement,  whose  main  batteries  ^^il'^el'n  Solf  (from  Dec.  20,  1911). 
are  of  more  than  one  calibre) ;  built,  20,  of  242,-  Histohv 
800  tons;  building,  none.  Coast-defense  vessels:  hibtoby 
built,  2,  of  8168  tons;  building,  none.  Battle  Conbeqxtenceb  of  the  Zabebn  Incident.  Po- 
cruisers  (armored  cruisers  having  gims  of  larg-  litical  issues  of  prime  importance  were  involved 
est  calibre  in  main  battery  and  capable  of  tak-  in  the  Zabem  affair,  of  which  some  account  was 
ing  their  place  in  line  of  battle  with  the  battle-  given  in  the  1013  Ykab  Book.  The  incident  in 
ships)  :  built,  4,  of  88,749  tons;  building,  4,  of  itseU  was  trivial  enough — ^the  arrogant  bearing 
112,000  tons.  Armored  cruisers:  built,  9,  of  of  a  young  German  army  officer,  a  nobleman,  in 
94,246  tons;  building,  none.  Cruisers:  built,  41,  an  Alsatian  town  had  led  to  a  conflict  between 
of  160,747  tons;  building,  6,  of  26,900  tons,  the  garrison  and  the  townsfolk.  But  as  the 
Torpedo-boat  destroyers:  built,  130,  of  67,094  Imperial  Ministry  supported  the  garrison  offi- 
tons;  building,  24,  of  14,400  tons.  Torpedo  cer,  and  as  the  Kaiser  supported  the  Imperial 
boats,  none  built  or  building.  Submarines:  Ministry,  in  defiance  of  the  Reichstag's  over- 
built, 27,  of  14,140  tons;  building,  18,  of  14,400  whelming  vote  of  no  confidence,  the  dispute  over 
tons.  Total  tonnage:  built,  661,713;  building,  the  Zabem  incident  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
364,864.  Excluded  from  the  foregoing:  ships  battle  for  civil  liberty  and  for  responsible  gov- 
over  20  years  old  from  date  of  launch,  unless  ernment.  If  the  officers  in  question,  Lieutenant 
reconstructed  and  rearmed  within  five  years;  von  Forstner  and  Colonel  von  Reutter,  were  al- 
torpedo  craft  over  fifteen  years  old;  vessels  not  lowed  to  escape  without  punishment,  it  would 
'  actually  begun  or  ordered,  although  authorized;  mean  that  army  officers  could  henceforth  with 
transports,  colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo-de-  impimity  ride  roughshod  over  the  civil  popula- 
pot  ships,  and  other  auxiliaries.  The  battle  tion;  if  the  government  continued  to  disr^ard 
cruiser  Qoeben  (22,640  tons)  and  the  cruiser  the  wishes  of  the  Reichstag,  one  more  triumph 
Bretlau   (4650  tons)    were  reported  as  sold  to  would  have  been  scored  for  autocracy.     The  very 
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greatest  interest  was  therefore  eentred  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  military  rourt  which  was  eon- 
aidering  the  cases  of  Lieutenant  von  Forstner 
and  Colonel  von  Keutter.  Late  in  December, 
1913,  the  court-martial  sentenced  Lieutenant  yon 
Forstner  to  43  days'  imprisonment  for  violence 
and  abuse  of  militai^  privilege.  Herr  von  Ja- 
gow,  chief  of  the  Berlin  police,  publicly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  decision  was  wrong 
in  principle,  because  it  tended  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  army  ofBcers.  Earlv  in  January 
the  court-martial  acquitted  Colonel  von  Reutter, 
of  the  Ninty-ninth  Infantry,  of  the  charge  of  im- 
proper usurpation  of  police  power  which  had 
been  brought  against  him  for  supporting  young 
Von  Forstoer  in  the  feud  between  the  garrison 
and  the  town.  Colonel  von  Schad,  also  involved 
in  the  ease,  was  likewise  acquitted.  Further- 
more a  Superior  Court-Martial  shortly  after- 
wards acquitted  Von  Forstner,  on  appeal  from 
the  lower  court.  It  was  an  unqualified  triumph 
for  the  military  aristocracy;  and  it  was  ren- 
dered all  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  telegram  which  the  Crown  Prince  sent 
to  congratulate  Von  Reutter  upon  the  acquittal. 
As  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  army 
ofBcers  who  were  thus  vindicated,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  February  suit  was  brought 
against  Von  Forstner  for  s^lucing  the  young 
daughter  of  a  workingman.  In  order  to  prevent 
fur&er  trouble  in  Zabern,  the  obnoxious  young 
lieutenant  was  transferred  to  a  command  at 
Bromberg  in  Prussian  Poland,  and  Colonel  von 
Reutter  was  ^ven  command  of  a  distinguished 
grenadier  regiment  at  Frankfort  on-Oder.  The 
Ninety-ninth  Infantry,  however,  which  had  been 
temporarily  removed  from  Zabern,  was  allowed 
to  return,  with  band  playing,  to  its  old  quar- 
ters, on  April  18.  The  Zabern  incident  came  up 
for  discussion  in  the  Reichstag  during  the  fourth 
week  of  January,  as  well  as  in  tiie  legislatures 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Ba- 
den; but  protests  were  futile.  In  April  the 
Prussian  government  publislied  a  new  regulation 
for  troops  under  Prussian  military  administra- 
tion, regarding  the  use  of  arms  in  time  of  peace, 
and  serving  to  give  at  least  a  clearer  definition 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  military. 

The  Reichstao.  The  spring  session  of  the 
Reichstag  afforded  more  than  one  opportunity 
for  the  Imperial  government  to  reiterate  its 
determination  to  shield  the  military  aristocracy 
against  the  Reichstag.  When  on  March  13  the 
C^tre  party  interpellated  the  government  re- 
garding duelling  in  the  army  and  complained 
that  tke  government  had  not  taken  steps  to  sup- 
press the  evil  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Reichstag,  the  answer 
given  by  Minister  of  War  Von  Falkenhayn 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  defense  of  duelling. 
The  army,  he  said,  had  need  of  oflicers  who  val- 
ued their  honor  more  than  their  lives ;  he  would 
not  for  a  moment  consider  a  military  prohibi- 
tion of  duelling;  but  he  thought  that  the  small 
number  of  duels  fought  in  1913 — only  16 — 
pointed  to  the  dying  out  of  the  custom.  The 
Reichstag  then  gave  expression  to  its  indigna- 
tion by  passing  an  ineffective  resolution  in  favor 
of  the  imposition  of  more  severe  penalties  on 
duelling.  Likewise  in  regard  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  penal  code,  the  Reichstag's  will,  em- 
bodied in  a  Bill,  was  set  at  nought  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  declared  unacceptable.  AnoUier 
quarrel  between  Reichstag  and  government  waa 


eaiiaed  in  May  by  the  government's  refusal  to 
sanction  a  measure  which  the  Reichstag  passed 
for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  certain  classes 
of  government  employees.  On  May  20  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Reichstag  was  closed.  It  had  pro- 
duced: (1)  A  Law  to  prevent  the  betrayal  of 
military  secrets;  (2)  A  Law  for  the  revisimi 
of  fees  payable  to  witnesses  and  experts;  (3) 
A  Law  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  dwell- 
ings for  Imperial  and  military  authorities  and 
workers;  (4)  Extension  of  the  Mail  Ship  Sub- 
vention Law  to  promote  communication  by  sea 
with  East  Asia  and  Australia.  The  Sundays 
Rest  Bill,  the  Succession  Rights  of  the  State 
Bill,  the  Petroleum  Monopoly  Bill,  and  other 
important  measures  were  not  completed  at  the 
close  of  tiie  session  and  had  to  be  dropped.  At 
the  closing  sitting  of  the  Reichstag,  when  Pres- 
ident Kaempf  proposed  the  customary  cheer  for 
the  Kaiser  {Booh  auf  den  Kaiaer),  the  Social 
Donocrats,  instead  of  leavins  the  hall  as  in 
former  years,  remained  seated  and  silent  as  a 
manifestation  of  their  republican  convictions. 
A  disorderly  scene  ensued,  and  for  a  week  or 
more  the  bourgeois  press  was  filled  with  angry 
comment  upon  the  Socialist  affront  to  the 
Kaiser. 

Campaign  Against  thk  Socialists.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Social  Democrat  deputies  to  honor 
the  Hoch  auf  den  Kaiser  was  their  reply  to  the 
campaign  against  Social  Democracy  which  of 
late  the  government  had  been  prosecuting  with 
unusual  vigor.  In  the  course  of  the  January 
budget  debates.  Secretary  of  State  Delbrfick  had 
announced  that  the  government  considered  it 
advisable  to  discontinue  the  work  of  social  legis- 
lation. For  the  present  no  more  laws  were  to 
be  enacted  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  working  classes  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  and  of  the  employer.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council,  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  de- 
clared the  intention  of  the  government  to  fight 
against  the  menace  of  Socialism.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  Prussian  Conservative  landed 
nobility — Junkerthum,  as  it  has  been  called — 
was  bdiind  the  government  in  the  war  against 
the  party  of  social  revolution.  Alarmed  at  the 
belligerent  attitude  of  the  government,  and  anx- 
ious to  recover  the  power  of  growth  which  their 
party  seemed  to  have  lost  since  the  last  elec- 
tion, the  Social  Democrats  instituted  a  Red 
Week  from  March  8  to  March  14,  during  which 
time  they  carried  on  an  active  propaganda  and 
held  numerous  meetings.  (Consult  the  article 
on  SociAUBU,  Oermany.)  The  following  week 
witnessed  the  session  of  the  Oerman  Trade  Con- 
gress {HandeUtag)  in  Berlin,  which  strenuously 
condemned  the  government  and  the  Reichstag 
for  neglecting  business  interests.  In  behalf  of 
the  business  interests,  the  Congress  protested 
against  social  legislaUon  and  socialistic  taxa- 
tion. In  April  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  Liberal  party,  the  party  which  had 
once  been  expected  to  cofiperate  with  the  Social 
Democratic  party  in  a  bloc  of  the  Left,  issued 
the  command  that  henceforth  National  Liberal 
candidates  in  electoral  contests  must  refrain 
from  making  promises  to  any  other  parties,  and 
above  all  to  the  Social  Democrats. 

The  Centre  Pabty.  During  the  spring  of 
1914  the  Centre  or  Catholic  Party  was  pro- 
foundly perturbed  by  a  revival  of  the  old  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  loyal  Catholics  should  en- 
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courage  the  participation  of  Catholic  workingmen 
in  the  Christian  Trade  Unions,  which  included 
workingmen  who  were  not  Catholics.  The  con- 
troversy was  reopened  by  the  prince-bishop  of 
Breelau,  Cardinal  Kopp,  who  in  a  letter  to 
Count  Oppersdorf  sharply  attacked  the  advo- 
cates of  Catholic  participation  in  the  Christian 
Unions.  Cardinal  Kopp  retracted  his  letter  in 
February,  but  the  Centre  Party  had  already 
taken  alarm  and  issued  a  statement  depre- 
cating any  controversy  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  undermining  popular  confidence  in  the 
party;  for  the  Centre  had  favored  the  Christian 
Unions.  As  a  counterblast  to  the  statement  of 
the  Centre,  the  bishops  of  Trier,  Osnabrttck, 
Paderbom,  Hildesheim,  and  MUnster,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  issued  a  declaration  that 
interconfessional  trade  unions  were  tolerated 
rather  than  favored  by  the  clergy.  Thereupon 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Centre  party  met 
at  Essen  and  declared  that  the  party  was  not 
subject  to  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries, and  again  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
Christian  Unions.  The  "Berlin  tendency"  to- 
wards the  rigid  insistence  upon  separate  Catholic 
unions  was  rebuked.  On  March  1  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Cologne  at  which  some  4000  voices  were 
raised  against  attempts  to  divert  the  Centre 
party  from  its  old  policy  of  friendliness  to  the 
Christian  Unions.  On  March  4  Cardinal  Kopp, 
the  weaver's  son  who  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
prince-bishop,  suddenly  died,  and  the  contro- 
versy which  he  had  b%un  was  dropped  for  the 
time  being.  Again  in  July,  however,  the  Centre 
party's  programme  was  attacked,  this  time  by 
the  Italian  bishop  of  Como.  Another  circum- 
stance over  which  the  Catholics  of  Grermany  were 
much  exercised  was  the  allegation  made  by  sev- 
eral journals  in  April  that  the  Kaiser  had  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  landgravine  of  Hesse  on  the 
occasion  of  her  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
declaring  his  hatred  for  the  Catholic  religion 
which  she  iiad  seen  fit  to  embrace.  A  com- 
muniquS  was  issued  by  the  government,  how- 
ever, emphatically  denying  that  the  letter  was 
more  than  a  family  affair,  or  that  it  contained 
any  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

DiPLOMACT  AND  DEFENSE.  The  flrst  half  of 
the  year  was  signalized  by  notable  diplomatic 
exertions  concurrent  with  important  defensive 
preparations  on  the  part  of  Germany.  In  the 
first  two  months  attention  was  mainly  occupied 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  the  Balkans, 
and  by  the  attempt  of  Sir  Kdward  Grey  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  While  the  British  policy 
was  officially  complimented,  there  was  not  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  Germany,  as  it  was  felt  that 
interests  of  the  Triple  Alliance  had  suffered 
because  of  the  Balkan  Wars.  In  regard  to 
Anelo-German  naval  competition,  Von  Tirpitz 
declared  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  Brit- 
ish 10  to  10  superiority,  but  he  declined  Mr. 
Churchill's  proposal  for  a  year's  suspension  of 
naval  construction.  When  Great  Britain  was 
ready  to  make  more  definite  propositions  to  abate 
the  ruinous  competition  in  armaments,  Germany 
would  give  them  careful  consideration.  In  the 
meantime,  the  strengthening  of  the  German  navy 
continued.  In  March  Russia  rather  than  Great 
Britain  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Start- 
ing with  articles  in  the  Cologne  Oazette  and  in 
Oermania,  a  furious  press  campaign  was  con- 
ducted against  Russia.  For  a  time  free  rein 
was  allowed  to  the  pan-German  journals,  and  a 


high  pitch  of  excitement  was  reached.  Then 
the  scare  was  declared  to  be  without  foundation 
by  semiofficial  organs  and  a  mild  rebuke  was 
administered  to  the  Jingo  journalists  by  State 
Secretary  von  Jagow.  The  month  of  March, 
which  witnessed  the  Russophobe  campaign  in 
the  press,  was  also  remarkable  for  the  Kaiser's 
visit  to  Francis  Joseph  at  SchOnbrunn,  to  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  at  Venice,  and  to  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand at  Castle  Miramar;  and  the  extraordi- 
narily long  conferences  held  on  these  occasions 
with  the  foreign  ministers  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  of  Italy  indicated  more  than  a  perfunctory 
courtesy  as  the  motive  of  the  Kaiser's  journey. 
In  May,  during  the  budget  discussions.  Von 
Jagow  freely  bespoke  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  recent  agita.tion  in  the  press,  but  at  the 
same  time  laid  stress  on  the  friendship  of  Ger- 
many for  England  and  upon  the  solidarity  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  In  the  same  month  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  Von  Falkenhayn,  stated  that  the 
great  army  increase  decreed  in  the  summer  of 
1913  had  been  effected,  and  the  army  was  in 
splendid  shape.  The  enormous  Defense  Levy,  it 
should  also  be  remembered,  was  paid  in  the 
summer  of  1914.  On  June  24  the  Kiel  canal, 
which  had  been  enlarged  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  largest  warships,  was  reopened  with  great 
ceremony.  By  affording  a  ready  means  of 
transit  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  the 
enlarged  canal  tremendously  augmented  the  ef- 
fective power  of  the  German  navy.  In  June,  too, 
the  Kaiser  visited  the  ambitious  Archduke  Fran- 
cis Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austrian  crown,  in 
the  latter's  castle  Konopischt;  and  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  the  Archduke,  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  accompanied 
the  Kaiser. 

The  Great  Wab  and  tiie  Gebkan  NAnoN. 
The  crime  at  the  close  of  June  and  the  crisis 
at  the  close  of  July  which  led  to  the  greatest 
war  in  history,  and  the  part  borne  by  Germany 
in  the  precipitation  and  in  the  operations  of 
the  war,  are  discussed  at  some  length  in  the 
article  on  the  Wab  of  the  Nations  (q.v.).  In 
this  place  may  be  noted  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  Germany's  internal  his- 
tory during  the  historic  second  half  of  the  year 
1914.  A  day  before  Austria-Hungary  declared 
war  on  Servia,  the  Kaiser  interrupted  his  tour 
in  the  North  and  returned  to  the  palace  at 
Potsdam,  where  he  conferred  with  the  Chancel- 
lor, the  naval  authorities,  and  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff.  On  July  31,  in  the  afternoon, 
he  arrived  in  Berlin,  and  made  a  speech  from 
the  balcony  of  his  palace,  using  the  striking 
words:  "The  sword  is  being  forced  into  our 
hand.  I  hope,  if  at  the  last  hour  my  exertions 
do  not  succeed  in  bringing  our  opponents  to 
their  senses  and  preservmg  the  peace,  that  we 
shall  wield  the  sword  with  Grod's  help  in  such 
manner  that  we  may  sheathe  it  again  with 
honor."  A  few  minutes  before  midnight,  still 
on  July  31,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  used  al- 
most the  exact  words  of  the  Kaiser,  that  the 
sword  was  being  thrust  into  the  hand  of  Ger- 
many. This  was  before  the  war  began.  Not 
until  the  following  day,  August  1,  at  half  past 
five  in  the  afternoon,  was  the  official  order  is- 
sued for  the  German  army  to  mobilize  for  war 
against  Russia.  Crowds  surged  through  the 
streets  of  Berlin  cheering  and  singing  patriotic 
songs.  The  war  found  the  German  nation  su- 
perbly   confident    and    tremendously    patriotic 
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At  one  o'elock  in  the  afternoon  of  Atq^^t  4 
the  Kaiser  received'  the  Reichstag  in  special  ses- 
sion in  the  White  Room  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
and  from  the  Throne  read  a  speech  that  has  al- 
ready become  historic,  declaring  that  Germany 
had  now  to  defend  herself  against  the  Chauvin- 
ism of  Russia  and  the  malice  of  France,  and 
concluding   with   a  stirrinj^  appeal  to  German 
loyalty.     At  the  close  of  his  speech,  the  Kaiser 
added,    "...  I   no   longer   recognize   parties,   I 
recognize  only  Germans;  and  in  proof  that  they 
are  firmly  determined  to  stand  by  me,  without 
distinction  of  party,  without  difference  of  class 
or  of  creed,   uirough  thick  and   through  thin, 
through  distress  and  through  death,  I  summon 
the  l^iders  of  the  parties  to  step  forward  and 
give  me  their  hands  upon  it."     At  three  o'clock 
the  same  day  the  Reichstag  held  a  special  sit- 
ting to  hear   Von   Bethmann-HoUweg^s  version 
of  the  causes  of  the  war.     At  five,  a  second  sit- 
ting was  opened  by  the  president,  Dr.  Kaempf, 
who  read  all  the  War  Bills  which  the  Reichstag 
was  asked  to  pass.    The  Social  Democrat  Haase 
promised  the  consent  of  his  party  in  advance. 
The  Bills  were  unanimously  passed  amidst  lusty 
cheering.    A  war  expenditure  of  $1,260,000,000 
was    authorized.    Then    the    session    was    ad- 
journed to  November  24.     This  time  the  Social 
Democrats  stood  up  for  the  Kaiterhoch.    After 
the  feverish  excitement  of  the  first  few  days  of 
mobilization,  the  German  government  set  about 
the  serious  problems  of  financing  the  war,  pro- 
tecting industry,  and  relieving  want.    In  Sep- 
tember a  loan  of  a  billion  marks,  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  authorized  war  credit,  was  is- 
sued in  5   per  cent  Imperial  Treasury  Bills; 
thirty  millions  were  immediately  subscribed  by 
the  firm   and   family   of  Krupp.     So   favorable 
was  the  reception  of  the  loan,  that,  by  October 
IS,   4,600,000,000    marks    had    been    subscribed, 
and  by  October  21  more  than  three  billions  had 
been  paid  in  cadi.    By  the  formation  of  special 
institutions  of  credit,  and  thanks  to  a  favorable 
financial  situation,  Germany  was  able  to  avoid 
declaring  a  general  moratorium.    Food  supply 
and  prices  were  regulated  by  the  Bundesrat.    A 
good  grain  crop  was  harvested,  notwithstanding 
mobilization.    The  textile  and  metal  industries 
were  able  to  survive  the  crisis  without  serious 
paralysis,  although  some  other  industries  were 
less  fortunate.    For  example,  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember the   report  was  received  from  German 
sources  that  whereas  only  9  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  metal  workers'  union  were  out 
of  work,  the  greater  part  of  the  female  factory 
workers  were  unemployed.    The  Kaiser  in  Au- 
gust contributed  60,000  marks  for  the  relief  of 
tiie  unemployed  in  Berlin. 

The  second  war  session  of  the  Reichstag  in 
December  voted  a  second  war  credit  of  6,000,- 
000,000  marks,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 
That  vote  was  east  in  the  negative  by  the  So- 
cial Democrat,  Karl  Liebknecht,  who  alone 
of  the  Socialist  deputies  remained  true  to  the 
conviction  that  the  only  war  in  which  working- 
men  should  fight  is  the  war  against  capitalist 
domination.  Many  of  the  Social  Democratic 
deputies,  who  had  in  past  years  solemnly  dis- 
cussed the  feasibility  of  calling  a  general  strike 
in  case  of  war,  and  had  many  times  denounced 
tile  undemocratic  character  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment, at  the  outlnreak  of  war,  without  a 
murmur,  had  pledged  their  loyalty  to  Kaiser 
utd  country;   some  had  even  given  their  lives 


for  the  Empire.  But  Liebknecht  and  a  few 
other  Socialists — the  uncompromising  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  Franz  Mehring,  and  Clara  Zedtkin 
— in  November  issued  a  manifesto,  which  was 
published  in  Switzerland,  declaring  that  they 
held  opinions  about  the  war  which  were  not 
shared  by  the  other  Social  Democrats,  and 
which  could  not  be  expressed  during  the  reign 
of  martial  law.  The  adverse  vote  of  Dr.  Liebk- 
necht in  the  Reichstag,  following  upon  the  No- 
vember manifesto,  gave  clear  proof  tiiat  at  least 
a  minority  of  the  Socialists  had  not  been  swept 
off  their  feet  by  the  German  nation's  outburst 
ojf  patriotic  emotion.  See  also  Intebnational 
Abbithation  and  Peace,  Bryan-Wilaon  Treatiea. 

Casualties  in  the  Reionino  Dynasties. 
Not  a  few  members  of  the  reigning  families  of 
the  various  German  States  Imt  their  lives  in 
the  war.  Prince  Frederick  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
younger  brother  of  the  reigning  duke,  was  killed 
before  Namur,  August  23.  His  son  was  buried 
at  Maubeuge.  Prince  Frederick  of  Lippe  met 
his  death  at  Li^e.  Prince  Ernst  of  Lippe,  a 
cousin  of  the  reigning  Prince  Leopold  IV,  was 
another  victim.  Prince  Maximilian  of  Hesse, 
nephew  of  the  Kaiser,  was  found  on  the  battle- 
field in  France.  Late  in  October  a  casualty 
list  was  published  containing  the  name  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Reuss,  son  and  heir  of  Prince  Henry 
XXVII,  the  reigning  Prince  of  Reuss,  Younger 
Branch.  In  this  connection  it  may  also  be  noted 
that  Prince  Adalbert,  third  son  of  the  Kaiser, 
was  betrothed  to  Princess  Adelaide,  grand- 
daughter of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen;  and 
Prince  Oscar,  the  Kaiser's  fifth  son,  was  mar- 
ried at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  Countess 
Sophie  von  Bassowitch. 

Affaibs  in  the  States  of  the  Eiifibk.  la. 
an  earlier  paragraph  the  Zabem  affair,  an  in- 
cident in  the  occupation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by 
German  garrisons,  has  been  discussed  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  general  political  situation  in 
Q«rmany.  One  of  its  consequences  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  the  resignation  on  January  20  of 
the  Statthalter  Count  Wedel  and  the  leading 
members  of  tiie  ministry  of  the  Reichsland: 
Baron  Zorn  von  Bulach,  the  secretary  of  state; 
Herr  Handel,  minister  of  the  interior;  Dr.  Pe- 
tri, education  and  justice;  Herr  Kbhler,  finance 
and  commerce.  Herr  Kohler  and  Count  Wedel 
were  induced  to  retain  their  offices;  but  the  res- 
ignations of  the  others  were  accepted.  Baron 
Zorn  von  Bulach  received  the  crown  of  the  first 
class  of  the  Order  of  the  Red.  Eagle,  and  was 
given  a  seat  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  Diet 
of  the  Reichsland;  his  successor  was  Count  RO- 
dern,  a  former  Prussian  official,  who  took  the 
portfolio  of  the  interior  in  addition  to  the  seo- 
retaryship  of  state.  Baron  von  Stein,  a  Bavar- 
ian, was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  agriculture 
and  puljlic  works.  In  April  Count  von  Wedel 
retired  from  the  oflSoe  of  Statthalter,  and  was 
exalted  by  the  Kaiser  to  the  rank  of  prince. 
His  successor  as  Statthalter  was  the  Prussian 
minister  of  the  interior,  von  Dallwitz,  a  magis- 
trate hardly  likely  to  conciliate  the  irate  Al- 
satians. One  of  the  new  Statthalter's  first 
acts  was  his  refusal  to  sanction  the  reelection 
of  Mayor  KnSpffler  of  Strassburg,  because  Kniipf- 
fler  had  taken  up  a  position  hostile  to  the  Im- 
perial and  military  authorities  in  the  Zabern 
affair,  lliis  infringement  of  electoral  rights 
provoked  strenuous  protests  even  outside  of  the 
Reichsland.    As  examples  of  tiie  severity  which 
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characterized  the  new  administration  from  the 
flrat,  may  be  quoted  the  reenforced  prohibition 
on  the  wearing  of  French  colors,  and  the  provi- 
sion that  henceforth  army  recruits  from  the 
Reichsland  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  in 
their  native  province.  For  the  history  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine during  the  war  consult  the  article 
on  the  Wab  of  the  Nations. 

In  Bavabia,  King  Ludwig  III  on  January  7 
bestowed  the  hereditary  title  of  count  on  Baron 
▼on  Hertling  in  recognition  of  that  minister's 
distinguished  public  service.  In  March  the  Ba- 
varian Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  budgetary 
provision  for  the  appropriation  of  76,000  marks 
for  the  purpose  of  State  insurance  against  in- 
voluntary unemployment.  In  Bbunswick,  at 
the  close  of  December,  1913,  the  Hartwi^  min- 
istry resigned,  having  carried  through  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession;  and  a  new  cabinet  was 
formed  by  tiie  former  minister  of  the  interior, 
Eerr  Wolff.  On  March  18  an  heir  to  the  Bruns- 
wick throne  was  bom  to  Duchess  Victoria 
Louise  (daughter  of  the  Kaiser)  and  Duke 
Ernst  August.  In  Mecklenbubo,  Count  Basse- 
witz  was  replaced  as  head  of  the  ministry  by 
Privy  Councilor  Langfeld.  On  June  II  Grand 
Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  of  Mecklenbubg-Stbe- 
LlTz  died  in  Berlin,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
thirty-two-year-old  son,  Adolf  Friedrich. 

In  Pbdssia  a  spirit  of  reactionary  particular- 
ism was  manifested  in  January,  when  the  Prus- 
sian Conservatives  in  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus 
(House  of  Lords)  attacked  the  imperial  policy 
of  Von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  and  demanded  to 
know  whether  Prussia's  rightful  power  was  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  influence  of  the  smaller 
States  in  the  Reichstag.  Especially  the  Prus- 
sian Conservatives  resented  the  way  in  which 
the  Imperial  Defense  Levy  had  been  adjusted  to 
bear  most  heavily  upon  the  wealthier  classes. 
Dr.  Kaempf,  as  president  of  the  Reichstag,  on 
the  14th,  publicly  repudiated  the  criticisms 
leveled  against  that  body  by  the  Prussian  Con- 
servatives. The  appointment  of  the  Prussian 
minister  of  the  interior.  Von  Dallwitz,  to  the 
post  of  Statthalter  of  the  Reichsland  removed 
from  the  Prussian  cabinet  the  most  strenuous 
antagonist  of  even  moderately  democratic  elec- 
toral reform.  The  new  minister  of  the  interior, 
Herr  Loebell,  a  friend  and  an  associate  of  Ex- 
Chancellor  von  BUlow,  took  office  about  May  1. 
The  hope  that  the  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  ministry  might  mean  also  a  favorable 
change  in  the  policy  towards  electoral  reform, 
was  sadly  disappointed  on  May  18  when  in  the 
course  of  his  inaugural  speech  Herr  Loebell  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  intention  of  drawing  up 
a  Franchise  Bill.  A  debate  in  the  Prussian 
Herrenhaus  towards  the  end  of  May  was  en- 
livened by  the  assertion  made  b^  several  speak- 
ers that  the  conciliatory  policy  adopted  in 
1907  for  the  pacification  of  North  Schleswig  had 
completely  broken  down,  and  that  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  Schleswig  problem  would  be  the  adop- 
tion of  positive  measures  for  strengthening  the 
Deuttchtum  (the  German  character)  of  the 
province  in  opposition  to  the  Danish  agitation. 
On  this  occasion  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  uttered 
a  warning  against  exciting  Denmark  by  too 
much  Chauvinistic  talk.  In  October  the  Prus- 
sian Diet  held  a  brief  war  session,  and  unani- 
mously granted  a  war  credit  of  1,600,000,000 
marks.  Vice-Chancellor  Delbriick  informed  the 
Diet  that  the  government  intended  to  indemnify 


the  people  of  East  Prussia  for  their  losses  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  and  'that  extensive  pub- 
lic works  would  be  undertaken,  especially  tiie 
draining  of  the  moorlands,  with  the  two-fold  ob- 
ject of  relieving  unemployment  and  increasing 
the  production  of  food. 

In  Saxe-Cobubo-Gotha  a  dispute  over  the 
question  of  popular  rights  in  the  forests  led  to 
a  ministerial  crisis,  which  issued  in  the  resig- 
nation of  the  prime  minister.  Von  Richter.  The 
new  premier  was  identified  with  the  court  party 
which  had  supported  the  duke  in  the  clearly 
joined  issue  against  Von  Richter,  and  against 
the  body  of  popular  opinion,  the  duke's  deter- 
mination to  extend  his  own  personal  rights  over 
his  forest-lands  being  deeply  resented  by  the 
peasants.  Duke  Georg  II  of  SAXE-MEiiniraEX 
died  June  26,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Bemhard, 
who  was  born  April  1,  1851. 

OEKUAirZ',  Abohaoloot  or.    See  Amobm- 

OLOOT. 

aiBBAIiTAB.  A  narrow  peninsula  extend- 
ing southward  from  the  southwest  coast  of 
Spain;  a  British  crown  colony,  naval  and  coal- 
ing station,  and  entrepdt  of  the  British  trade 
with  the  Barbary  States.  The  port  is  free.  Its 
area  is  1%  square  miles,  and  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion 1430  feet.  Population,  1912,  18,446,  exclu- 
sive of  military;  18,381  in  1881.  About  450 
people  are  employed  in  tobacco  manufactories, 
and  1200  in  the  coal  depots.  There  are  no  trade 
returns.  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  1912, 
11,999,002,  of  which  7,332,556  British.  Revenue, 
1012,  £105,738;  expenditure,  £81,613.  Lieut. 
Gen.  Sir  H.  S.  G.  Miles  was  Governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  1914;  he  is  sole  administra- 
tor, without  executive  or  legislative  councils. 

OIFTS  Am)  BEQUESTS.  The  following 
list  of  gifts  and  bequests  made  during  1914  is 
taken  from  the  annual  record,  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  It  has,  however,  been  ar- 
ranged alphabetically.  The  amounts  given  in 
gifto  and  bequests  during  the  year  surpassed 
those  of  any  previous  year.  The  list  takes  no 
account  of  contributions  made  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  national  funds,  or  of  the  value  of  the 
cargoes,  Christmas  ships,  shipments  of  grain 
and  clothing,  and  personal  donations  sent  to 
Europe.  The  value  of  such  gifts  would  prob- 
ably raise  the  toUl  for  the  year  to  $260,000,000. 
Outside  of  war  charities  the  total  for  the  year 
amiounts  to  $218,599,482,  as  compared  with 
$169,841,442  in  1013.  It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  this  total  includes  only  do- 
nations of  a  public  character  which  have  been 
made  public.  If  there  were  to  be  added  the 
sums  Uiat  have  been  privately  given  and  have 
not  appeared  in  print,  it  is  probable  that  the 
total  would  at  least  be  doubled.  Of  the  amounts 
given  and  publicly  recorded,  $146,970,388  repre- 
sents donations,  and  $71,629,094  bequests.  This 
large  sum  was  distributed  as  follows:  Chari- 
ties of  various  kinds,  $104,377,970;  educational 
institutions,  $90,741,210;  religious  organiza- 
tions, $3,685,798;  art  museums,  galleries,  and 
municipal  improvements,  $17,913,000,  and  to 
libraries  $1,881,000.  Gifts  and  bequests  amount- 
ing to  $26,630,047  were  given  by  women.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  ^fts  and  bequests  made 
during  the  year  is  that  more  than  one-half  came 
from  thirty-nine  persons.  The  chief  givers,  as 
in  previous  years,  were  Andrew  Carnegie,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  and  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.    Among 
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other  notable  gifti  and  bequeata  made  during  the 
year  may  1^  noted  the  following:  Henry 
Phippa,  New  York,  to  variouB  institutions,  $16,- 
000,000;  by  variong  donors  to  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  $20,000,000;  W.  H.  Riggs,  gift  of 
armor  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  $6,- 
000,000;  Mrs.  Minrris  K.  Jesup,  to  various  chari- 
table institutions  of  New  York  City,  $7,900,000. 
See  UNivsBsinns  Aim  Colleges,  Oift»  and  Bn- 
dotrmewto. 

Abbi*.  Hannah  B.,  Kaw  Bedford.  Man.,  win  to 
charity,   |20,000. 

Abbia,  Hn.  Winiam.  New  Bedford.  Han.,  win  to 
charity,  990.000;  to  Inatitnte  of  Teehnolosy,  $10,000. 

Adama,  Mary  D.,  Northton,  Uaia.,  wiU  to  charity, 
flO.OOO. 

Alexander,  W.  A.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  will  to  chnrcb,  91T,- 
000. 

AUen,  Edmnnd,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  amployeea, 
95000. 

American  Academy,  Rome,  tift  by  Rockefeller 
fonndation,  910,000. 

American  Jewiah  Commieaion,  New  Tork,  glti  to 
charity,  927,000. 

American  Muaenm  of  Natural  Biatory,  win  by  Mri. 
Morria  K.  Jecnp,  95,000,000;  gift  by  Morris  Loeb, 
936,847. 

Anatolia  CoDefe,  win  by  Sarkia  G.  TeUeya,  910,000. 

Andover  Academy,  will  by  Melville  G.  Day,  9800,000. 

Andrewa,  Eliia,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  to  ohnreh, 
9282,005. 

Art  institntc,  Ohieaco,  HL,  wiU  by  Alexander  A. 
McKay,  9100,000. 

Art  Mnaeniai,  win  by  Josephine  A.  Binney,  95000; 
win  by  Hugo  Reiainger,  9150,000. 

Arte,  Z.  B.,  Chicago,  HL,  will  to  Frederiekahnrg, 
Md.,  library,   9100,000. 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  gift  to  greater  Baptist  hospital  by 
various  donors,  9285,000. 

Angasta,  Ga.,  wiU  to  library  by  W.  H.  Wolverton, 
925,000. 

Baby  fund,  Chicago,  lU.,  gift  by  variona  donors, 
•951,682. 

Bacon,  A.  O.,  Macon,  Oa.,  will  of  park  to  city, 
9110,000. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.,  B.  A.,  Bnrbank,  Colo.,  gtfto  to  ehnroh, 
9S5.000. 

Balentine,  Mrs.  Robert,  Newark,  N.  J.,  gift  of 
swimming  pool,  920,000. 

Balton,  Mshlon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  win  to  charity, 
966,000. 

Bangor  library,  wlU  by  George  S.  Snyder,  95000. 

Barlow,  Sarah  B.,  Peterson,  N.  J.,  win  to  charity, 
915,000. 

Barnard  CoUege,  gift  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Barriman, 
950,000. 

Bartlett,  AbigaU,  Beering,  N.  H.,  gift  to  Dartmouth 
CoUege,   910,000. 

Beebe,  J.  A.,  Bamstoble,  Msss.,  win  to  Barvard 
nniversity,  9170,000;  to  church,  960,000. 

Belknap,  Lney,  LouIsviUe,  Ky.,  will  to  charity, 
930,000;   to  Uncoln  Institute,   920,000. 

Belknap,  W.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  wiU  to  chnreh, 
95000;  to  charity,  95000. 

Belmont,  Mrs.  O.  B.  P.,  New  York,  gift  to  Suffrage 
cause,  95000. 

Beloit  College,  gift  by  variotu  donors,  960,000. 

Bennett,  Elisabeth  D.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  wiU  to 
charity,  96000. 

Benton,  J.  H.,  New  York,  gift  to  library,  910,000. 

Berlin  Dnivcnity,  gift  by  unnamed  donor,  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  950,000. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  gift  to  Band  ban  by  Charles  M 
Schwab,  9100,000. 

Bigelow  Monument  fund,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
95000. 

Billings,  Julia,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  wiU  to  Northfleld 
seminary,  9120,000. 

Binney,  Josephine  A.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  will  to 
libraries,  922,000;  to  charity,  910,000;  to  church, 
910,000;  to  Brown  University,  910,000;  to  Art 
Museum,    95000.    . 

Bird  Protective  Society,  gift  by  Mrs.  BnsseU  Sage, 
910,000. 

Blair,    Mrs.    Devitt    C,    Bdvidere,    N.    T.,    wU    to 
.  charity,  940.000. 

Block,  Joseph,  Ohleuo,  wlU  to  charity,  920,000. 
•  Bohn,  Emma,  GlenslM,  Pa.,  wlU  to  charity,  922,000. 

;;  Bomdt,    Edith,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    win    to    charity, 

^         95000. 

Boston,    Mass.,    gift    to    charity   by    various    donors, 


9206,268;  wiU  to  city  by  Charles  A.  Greenwood,  940,- 
000. 

Boston  Museum  of  Tine  Arts,  wiU  by  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  960,000. 

Boston  University,  gift  by  various  donors,  911,000; 
gift  by  unnamed  donw,  980,000. 

Boston  University,  school  of  medicine,  gift  by 
various  donors,  9100,000. 

Bourne,  Frederick  A.,  New  Tork,  gift  to  OathadrsI 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  9500,000. 

Bowdoin  Cohege,  will  by  Frank  Bartley,  9290,420; 
by  Edwin  K.  Smith,  9500,000;  by  George  8.  Snyder, 
910,000. 

Bowen,  Belen  A.,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  gift  to  Mt. 
Airy    Seminary,    920,000. 

Boys'   home,   gift  by  Francis  A.  Bardy,  9100,000. 

Bradley,  Annie  G.,  Manchestor,  N.  B.,  will  to  art 
institute,  910,000;  to  charity,  910,000;  to  ehorch, 
95000. 

Brady  family,  gift  to  Yale  University,  9625,000. 

Brssaeler,  T.  S.,  wiU  to  CathoUc  Universi^  of 
America,   91,000,000;   to  Parochial  school,  9127,000. 

Bridgeton,  Me.,  Aesdemy,  gift  by  Benry  D. 
Cleaver,    922,600. 

Bridgeton.  N.  Y.,  wiU  to  library  by  B.  W.  Shoe- 
maker, 9&000. 

Brigham,  Ellen  D.,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  wiU  to  church, 
910,000. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  wiU  by  Line 
V.  BappeU  9250,000. 

Browne,  Rebecca  W.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  Har- 
vard University,  910,000. 

Brown  Universite,  wiU  by  Josephine  A.  Binney,  910,- 
000;  gift  by  Philadelphia  alumni,  910,000;  wiU  by 
Ferris  S.  Tbompeon,  91,600,000. 

Bryn  Mawr  Conege,  gift  by  Elisabeth  F.  Shlppen, 
910.000. 

Buck,  Barns,  Decatur,  Ul.,  gift  to  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  9200,000. 

Buffum,  Mary  L.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  will  to  charity, 
910,000. 

Bulgarian  sufferers,  gift  by  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  910,- 
000. 

Burke,  J.  M.,  residuary  estoto  of,  to  charily,  92,- 
000,000. 

Burke,  Mary  S.  D.,  Orleans,  Maai.,  wlU  to  ehsrity 
95000. 

Bnrnham,  Frances  E.,  Seabrook,  N.  E.,  wU  to 
charity,   9125,000. 

Buseh,  Mrs.  Adolphus,  gift  to  Harvard  Uaivsnitr, 
950,000. 

Butler,  Edward  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  to  charity, 
9165,000. 

Byler,   Martha  F.,  gift  to  Yale  University,   910,000. 

CadwaUader,  J.  L.,  New  York,  will  to  public  library, 
9100,000;  to  MetropoliUn  Museum  of  Art,  925,000;  to 
Princeton  University,  925,000;  to  Barvard  University, 
925,000;  to  New  York  Zoological  Society,  920,000. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  B.  D.,  B.  Orang^  N.  J.,  gift  to  Do 
Fauw  University,  98100. 

California  University  gift  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hooper, 
92,000,000;  by  various  donors,  91,807,929. 

Calvert,  Mary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gift  to  children's  hos- 
pital,   950,000. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  conditionsl  be- 
quest for  hospital  to  St.  Louis  University,  940,000,000. 

Cancer  research,  gift  by  Lambert  Snydam,  925,000. 

Candler,  Asa,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gift  to  Methodiat  Uni- 
versity,  91,000,000. 

Capen,  S.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  church,  914,800. 

Carland,  Mary,  New  York,  will  to  church,  920,000. 

CarlinviUe,  lU.,  will  to  library  by  Sussn  Dick, 
915.000. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  gift  to  Bigelow  monument  fond, 
95000;  to  New  York  ZoSlogieal  Park,  9100,000;  to 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Institution  92,000,000;  to 
churches  for  promotion  of  international  peace,  92^000,* 
000;  to  Rockford  College,  985,000;  to  United  King- 
dom trust  910,000;  gift  of  library  to  Clovis,  CaL,  97,- 
000;  to  Corydon,  Ind.,  97500;  to  Dover.  N.  J.,  920,- 
000;  to  Ureendale,  Mass.,  985,000;  to  Hamburg,  N. 
Y.,  95000;  to  Medford,  Wis.,  96000;  to  MooresviUe, 
Ind.,  910,000;  to  New  Hsven,  Conn.,  960,000;  to  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  9140.000;  to  Orange,  N.  J.,  940.000;  to 
San  Anselmo,  CaL,  910,000;  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  975,- 
000;  to  West  Alles,  Wis.,  910,000. 

Carnegie,  Mrs.  Andrew,  gift  to  charity,  96000. 

Carnegie  Education  Board,  gift  to  Washington  Uni- 
versity.  St.   Louis.   9750.000. 

Carpenter,  Susan  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to 
church,    910,000. 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  gift  by  Frederick 
O.   Bourne,   9500,000. 

Catholic  education,  gift  by  Oardinal  Gibbons,  9800,- 
000. 
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OathoUe  nnlTeriity  of  Amerlek,  will  bgr  T.  8.  Brua- 
eler,  $1,000,000;  gift  by  KnifhU  of  Colnmbu,  fSOO,- 
000. 

Central  OoUete,  Tajatta,  Mo.,  (ift  by  Tarioaa  doaora, 
t265,000. 

Central  Female  College,  gift  by  W.  B.  Pafanore,  940,- 
000. 

Obamberlain,  Eleaxar  D.,  Concord,  Maaa.,  will  to 
charity,  970,000. 

Chamberlain,  Emily,  New  York,  will  to  charity, 
98000. 

Chamber  of  Oommarca,  New  Tork,  (lit  for  OoUaa* 
of  Commerce,  9800,000. 

Chapin,  Augnsta  B.,  New  Tork,  will  to  eharlty, 
982,000. 

Chapin,  EmU  and  family,  OUeago,  HI.,  gift  to  HaU 
Orphan  Aaylom,   970,000. 

Chapin,  S.  W.,  Spriagflald,  Haaa.,  wlU  to  ho^tal 
970,000. 

Charity  ball,  Chicago,  HI.,  926,000. 

Chicago,  m.,  gift  of  Conntry  Club  to  aoeial  work- 
era  by  Jttliua  Roaenwald,  9S0,O00;  gift  of  fountain  to 
city  by  David  Wallach,  95000. 

Ohildren'a  gift.  New  Tork  to  miuiona,  99876. 

Children'a  hoapital,  St.  Lonta,  Mo.,  |^  bjr  Muy 
Calvert.    960,000. 

Ohorlay,  Charlotte,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wiU  to  ehailty, 
98000. 

Ohorley,  Uargaret  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wlU  to 
charity,    97000. 

Ohriatian  cborch,  Tazaa,  gift  bjr  Tarioaa  donon, 
9400,000. 

Cincinnati  Art  Jfoaenm,  gift  by  lira.  Kary  H. 
Emery,  9860,000. 

Clark,  J.  H.,  Amherat,  N.  H.,  win  to  ehoreh,  $10,- 
000. 

Clark,  William  A.,  gift  to  Corcoran  Gallery,  96000. 

Clark,  W.  H.,  gift  for  Montana  building,  Panama 
Bxpoaition,  910,000. 

ClorkBon,  Joeephine  M.,  will  to  Cnivenity  of  Sochea- 
ter,  97000. 

Cleaver,  Henry  D.,  will  to  Bridgeton,  Me.,  Academy, 
922,500. 

Clement,  Clara  E.,  Kenton,  Ohio,  will  to  church, 
98300. 

ClcTeland,  Elixa  0.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Maaa.,  win  to 
charity,   922,000. 

Cleveland  foundation,  gift  by  variona  donora,  9S0,- 
000,000. 

Clovia,  Oal.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
97000. 

Coburn  Claaaical  School,  gift  by  variona  donora, 
975,000. 

Cocka,  W.  B.,  New  Tork,  will  to  ehari^,  916,000. 

Colia,  Harry  C,  Waahington,  D.  C,  gift  to  hoapital, 
910,000. 

CoUard,  Oeorge  W.,  New  York,  gift  to  ehnrch, 
920,000. 

Collard,  Rev.  Joaeph,  Woreeater,  Maaa.,  gift  to 
ehnrch,   98675. 

College  of  Commerce,  gift  by  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 9800,000;   gift  of  unnamed  donor,  9700,000. 

Collegiate  Board  of  National  Preabyterian  Church, 
gift  to  Henry  Kendall  College,   96000. 

Collina,  Elisabeth,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  charity, 
96000. 

Collina,  T.  D.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  will  to  miaaiona,  9260,- 
000. 

Colorado  College,  gift  by  unnamed  donor,  9100,000. 

Columbian  World'a  Fair  fund,  devoted  to  charity, 
994,000. 

Columbia  Univereity,  gift  by  Oeorge  H.  Hall,  915,- 
000;  by  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  9113,750;  by  varioua 
donora,  946,195;  will  by  Hugo  Keiainger,  9100,000; 
will  by  Jacob  Langeloth,  95000. 

Columbua  Grove,  Ohio,  gift  to  ehnrch  by  various 
donon,  915.000. 

Conrad,  Anne  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wiB  to  oharity, 
950,000. 

Conatantlnople  College,  will  by  variona  donora.  New 
York,  9750,000. 

Cooper  Union,  gift  by  Morria  Loeb,  936,047. 

Corcoran   Oallery,   gift  by  William  A.    Clark,   96000. 

Corliaa,  B.  F.,  White  Plaina,  N.  Y.,  will  to  charity. 
95000. 

Cornell  Medical  College,  gift  by  variona  donors,  91,- 
000,000. 

Cornell  University,  will  by  A.  D.  Hermanee,  9^00,- 
000;    unnamed    donora,    9160,000. 

Corydon,  Ind.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
97500. 

Craft,  Harriet  O.,  Boston,  Maaa.,  will  to  charity, 
950,000. 


Craft,  J.  M.,  Crafton,  Pa.,  wiB  to  charity,  9875,000; 
to  church,  (15,000. 

Cramer,  Ouauv,  St.  Lonla,  Mo.,  wiU  to  charity,  95- 
000. 

Crane,  Charlet  B.,  Chicago,  HI.,  gift  to  Univaraity 
of   Virginia,    910,000. 

Crane  estate  to  charity,  Chicago,  HI.,  92,125,000. 

Crane  Valvo  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  gift  to 
employees,   9100,000. 

Crocker,  Matilda  H.,  Brookline,  Maaa.,  win  to  chai^ 
ity,  920,750;  to  Inititute  of  Technology,  920,000. 

Croaby,  F.  W.,  Chicago,  will  to  art  inatitnte,  910,- 
000;  to  charity,  910,000;  to  church,  96000;  to  Lake 
Foreat    CoUege,    96000. 

Croaby,  Sarah  H.,  New  Tork,  wiU  to  charity,  911,- 
140. 

Croaer,  B.  H.,  Upland,  Pa.,  win  to  Croser  Theologi- 
cal  Seminary,   9110,000;   to  charity,   9805,000. 

Croier  Theological  Seminary,  will  by  B.  H.  Oroser, 
9110,000. 

Cummlnga,  Anna  E.,  Portland,  Me.,  win  to  charity, 
97000;  to  educational  inatitutions,  99000;  to  library, 
910,000. 

Cummlnga,  Mary,  will  to  Lehigh  Univaraity,  9827,- 
600. 

Curtia,  Mra.  Oeorge  B.,  Meridan,  Conn.,  will  to 
church,   917,000. 

Curtia,  Mary  8.,  BrookUne,  Maaa.,  wiU  to  charity, 
95800;    to  ehnrch,   910,000.  , 

Cutler,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  New  Tork,  win  to  parks  at  Mow- 
bnryport,  Mass.,  950,000;  to  charity,  91,500,000. 

Cutler,  H.  T.,  New  York,  conditional  baqneat  to 
charity,  985,000;  conditional  bequeat  to  city  of  Mew- 
burg,  9100,000. 

Cutting,  Francea  J.,  Boston,  Maaa.,  wlU  to  ehari^, 
985,000. 

Dallon,  Annie,  HaverhilL  N.  H.,  wlU  to  charity, 
925,000. 

Darley,  Franeia  T.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wU  to 
charity,   9250,000. 

Dartmouth  College,  gift  by  Abigail  Bartlett.  910,- 
000;  gift  by  John  E.  Johnaon,  980,000;  gift  of 
theatre  by  WaUace  F.  Boblnaon,  $100,000;  gift  by 
various  donors,  942,000. 

Day,  H.  P.,  and  E.,  Limsbarg,  Conn.,  gift  to 
library,  925.000. 

Day,  MelviUe  0.,  Florence,  Italy,  win  to  PhilUps 
Andover  Academy,  9782,000. 

Deering,  Jamea,  Chicago,  HI.,  win  to  Northwsatam 
Univaraity,  91,000,000. 

Delaware  College,  gift  by  nnnamed  donor,  960,000. 

Denniaon,  Letitia,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  to  church. 
9350,000;    to   charity,   9126,000. 

Denver  Univeraity,  gift  by  variona  donors,  9260,- 
000. 

De  Pauw  Univeraity,  gift  by  Mra.  B.  D.  OaldwalL 
99100;  wiU  by  Mabel  F.  Durham,  980,000. 

Detroit  general  hospital,  gift  by  Henry  Ford,  98.- 
000,000.  -I   ▼  t 

Dick,  Susan,  CarUnviUa,  HL,  wiU  to  Ubrarr,  $16,- 
000. 

Diggins,  F.  A.,  CadUlao,  Mich.,  wiU  to  OUvst  Col- 
lege, 910,000. 

Dimond,  Johanna,  Providence,  B.  I.,  wiU  to  charity. 
980,000. 

Disciples  Divinity  School,  Chicago,  HL,  gift  by 
various  donora,  960,000. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  gift  to  charity, 
912,000. 

Dodge  City,  Kan.,  wiU  to  city,  9100,000. 

Dohrman,  F.  W..  San  Francisco,  CaL,  will  to  charity. 
984,000 ;  to  University  of  California,  95600. 

Donohue,  Isabelle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  witt  to  eharity. 
96500. 

Douglas,  James,  New  York,  gift  to  Oeneral  Memorial 
Hospital,   $100,000. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  gift  to  library  by  Andraw  Carnegie, 
920,000. 

Draper,  Eben  B.,  Woreaater,  Maaa.,  wiU  to  eharity, 
9104,000;  will  to  church,  980,000;  to  MaaaaohvaatK 
Polytechnic  Institute,  9100,000. 

Draper,  Mary  A.  P..  New  York,  will  to  Harvard 
University,   9160,000;   to  eharity,   $460,000. 

Dmde,  Ionise  It.,  Cincinnati,  wUl  to  eharity,  960,- 
000. 

Drury,  Edward  L.,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  gift  to  Vaahtt 
CoUege,  926,000. 

Dubuque  German  CoUege,  gift  by  Mra.  Oyma  Me- 
Cormick,  960,000. 

Duhring,  Louis  A.,  wiU  to  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  91,500,000. 

Duke,  B.  U.,  and  J.  8.,  New  York,  gift  to  ehnrch, 
925,000. 
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Duke  family,  |Ut  to  Trlaity  OoU*c«.  9376,000. 
Oonwoody,    W.     B.,     IDniiMpolU,     lUsn.,    will    to 
Dunwoodr    Institota,    93,000,000;    will    to    Soeiaty    of 
Fine  Arta.  «1,000,000;  will  to  ehuity,  «l,8fi0,000;  to 
chareh,  9360,000. 

Dunwoody  Inititnto,  wU  by  W.  H.  ]>Qawoody,  93>* 
000,000. 

Dnrlukin,  M«M  F.,  will  to  Do  Panw  UniToriity, 
980,000. 

Eaaon,  J.  0.,  EattOTor,  S.  0.,  will  to  eharity,  9TSt* 
000. 

Eaat  Haino  Sominary,  |:lft  by  D.  D.  Stewart.  98000. 
Eaatoa,  John,  Doztar,  ICol,  will  to  town.  930,000. 
EccUa,  John,  Norwich,  Oonn.,  will  to  ehartl7,  9M9»' 
000. 

Eek,  W.  H.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  iMt  to  hovit^  946,- 
000. 

Edmanion,  J.  D.,  Dea  Uoinei,  Iowa,  gift  to  Womas'a 
Cliriatian   Aaaociation,   96000. 

Edneation  of  boya,  gift  by  Franeia  A.  Ofdon,  $1,- 
000,000. 

Elgin,  IlL,  will  for  pnbUe  baths  by  Jamas  K.  Bean- 
Un.  9101.000. 

Eliot,  T.  H.,  BieluBOBd,  Vs.,  wiB  to  orphan  asytam, 
985.000. 

Elkins,  Oeorga  W.,  gift  to  hospital,  930,000. 
Ebnira  OoUags,  gin  oy  Boekefallar  foundation,  9100.- 
000. 

Kmery,  Ifrs.  J.  T.,  Naw  Tork,  gift  to  Paekar  In- 
atitata,   980,000. 

Emery,  lira.  Mary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gift  to  Oinein- 
nati  Art  Museum.  9850,000;  to  Meehaniea'  Institute, 
9600,000;  to  T.    M.    0.    A.,  9111.217. 

Endieott,  William,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  Harrsrd 
Unirersity,  926,000;  to  Institute  of  Teehnolofy,  936,- 
000;  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  96000. 

Epstein,  Ijena,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  910,000. 
Ettbelin.  P.  E.,  Urbana,  HL,  will  to  Ubrary,  910,000. 
Enphrataa  Oollaga,  will  by  Barkla  O.  OWfaya,  91&,- 
000. 

Eureka  College,  gift  by  R.  A.  Long,  9376,000. 
Erana,  Mrs.   B.  D.,   Boaton,  Mass.,  gift  to  Fenway 
Gardens,   960,000. 

Ewing,  Nathaniel,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  wUI  to  Prlnoa- 
Mn  Univenity,  910,000;  to  church,  910,000. 

Fahnastoek,  H.  C,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  9416,- 
000;    to   church,   925,000. 

Fargo  College,  gift  by  Tariona  donors,  9100,000. 
FarraU,   Sarah  J.,  New  York,  will  to  ehaitty,   963,- 
000. 

Fenway  Gardans,  gift  by  Mrs.  B.  D.  Erana,  960,- 
000. 

Ferry,  Mary  D.,  Elisabethtown,  Pa.,  win  to  charity, 
95000. 

Fatton,  Bamnsl  S.,  PUladsIphla,  Pa.,  wiU  to  ehnreh, 
937,000. 

Findlay  College,  gift  by  D.  M.  Hare,  95000. 
Fletcher,  Josish  M.,   Nsshus,  N.  J.,  wiU  to  charity, 
937.000. 

Flint,  Almena  F.,  Boston,  Msss.,  wiU  to  education, 
913,000;   to  charity,   916,800. 

Ford,  Henry,  Detroit,  Mich.,  gift  to  Detroit  general 
hospital,   98,000,000. 

Ford  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  gift  to  employees. 
910,000,000. 

Fordham  College,  gift  by  Mary  V.  McCusker,  98000. 
Forrest,    Emma   L.,    Philadelphia,    Fa.,    will   to   Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  910,000. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  by  general  educa- 
tion board,   980,000. 

Fredericksburg,  Md.,  gift  to  library  by  Z.  B.  Arte, 
9100.000. 

Frick.  H.  C,  New  York,  gift  to  McKinlay  Memorial, 
950,000;  to  Salem  fire  sufferers,  925,000. 

Fried,   Sampson,  New  York,   will  to  charity,  96000. 
Friend,   Nathan,  will  to  charity,   98000. 
Friends'  Hospitol,  gift  by  Anna  T.  Jeane,  92,000,000. 
Friable,    J.    F.,    Boehester,    N.    H.,    will   to    hospital, 
925,000. 

Osmble,  Franceses  N.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  to 
charity,   9246,000. 

Osrrett,  Elisabeth  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  win  for 
poor  boys'  farm,  9434,236. 

Gary,  Elbert  H.,  New  York,  gift  to  church,  950,000. 
Genealogical    Socie^,    New    York,    gift    by    various 
donors,    958,000. 

General  Education  Board  to  Franklin  and  Marsban 
College.  980.000;  to  Knox  College,  9100,000;  to 
Washburn  CoUege,  9100,000. 

General  Memorial  Hospital,  gift  by  James  Dongtss, 
9100.000. 

General  Synod  Beformad  Chnreh  to  foreign  misslona, 
9260,000. 


Gerscheidt,  Henry  M.,  New  York,  win  to  charities, 
9150.000. 

Gibbons,  Cardinal,  gift  to  Catholic  education,  9300,- 
000. 

Giles,  Stephen  W.,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  96000. 
Ginn,    Edwin.   Boaton,   Mass.,    will  to   world's  peace 
fund,  92,000,000. 

Glover,  George  H.,  Chicago,  win  to  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  926,000;  to  chnreh,  910,000;  to  chsrity,  9107,- 
000. 

Oodair,  WilUam  H.,  will  to  charity,  9«00,000. 
Goucher    College,    gift   from    Rockefeller    foundation, 
9350,000. 

Gould,  Helen,  New  York,  gift  to  Fortreaa  Monro* 
Y.     M.     0.     A.,    985,000. 

Orsbfilder,  Samuel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  Na- 
tional Jewiah   Hospital,   9850,000. 

Orsndor,  Annie,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  wiU  to  ebsrity, 
986.600. 

Grant,  John,  Chicago,  wiU  to  charity.  97000. 
Green,  Catharine,  New  York,  wUI  to  ehnrdi,  96000. 
Greenawalt,    Mrs.    a    E.,    Springfield,    Ohio,    gift  to 
Wittenberg   CoOege,    910,000. 

Greendale,  Maaa.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Oamegta, 
935,000. 

Greenwood,  Charles  A.,  Boston,  Mass.,  wiU  to  dty, 
940,000. 

Greer,  William  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  wiU  to  charity, 
918.600. 

GrilBth,  Alfred  P.,  Los  Angela*.  Cal.,  wiU  to  eharity, 
940,000. 

Grinnell  College,  gift  by  Boekefellar  foundation, 
9100,000;  gift  by  various  donora,  9400.000. 

Gunit,  M.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gift  to  charity, 
910,000. 

Gustama  Adolphna  OoUege,  gift  by  Minnesota 
Swedish  EvangaUeal  Lutheran  Conference,  9250,000. 

Hackley,  Frances  A..  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  wffl  to 
Hackley  School,  9800,000;  will  to  church,  9160,000; 
wUl  to  charity,  916,000;  gift  to  education,  920,000. 

Hackley  School,  wiU  by  Franc**  A.  H*eU«y,  9800.- 
000. 

Hahne.  Mrs.  L.  H.,  New  York,  wUlto  ehari^,  940,000. 
Half   Orphan   Asylum,     gift  by    Eadl    Onspin    and 
family,    970,000. 

Hall,  Elissbeth  S.,  Xzetor,  N.  H.,  win  to  ehorah, 
926,000;    to   charity,    910,000. 

HaU,  George  H.,  New  York,  wiU  to  Columbia  ITal- 
vergity,    916,000. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  gift  to  Ubrary  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, 96000. 

Hanover,  Ky.,  Oolleg*,  gift  by  variona  donor*,  9100,- 
000. 

Hsppel,  Lina  Y.,  New  York,  win  to  charity,  990,- 
000;  to  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arte  and  Sciences,  9250,- 
000. 

Hardy,  Annie  M..  Pughtown,  Pa.,  wiU  to  eharity, 
98000. 

Hardy,  Franeia  A.,  Chicago,  lU.,  gift  for  boya'  home. 
9100,000. 

Hare,  D.  M.,  Roaring  Springs,  gift  to  Findlay  Col- 
lege,  9S000. 

Harriea,  Gharies,  St.  Charles,  111.,  will  to  Michael 
Reese  Hospital,   9200,000;   to  schools,  9100,000. 

Harriman,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  New  Yorl^  gift  to  Barnard 
College,  950.000;   gift  for  achool  purposes,  935,000. 

Harriot,  Mary  A.,  New  York,  win  to  ehariUss,  913S,- 
000. 

Hartley,  Frank,  New  York,  will  to  Bowdoin  Conega, 
935,000;    to   Princeton   Cnivardty,    9396,430. 

Hartohom,  W.  U.,  Boston,  Maaa.,  gift  to  Northflald 
Baminary,  9130,000. 

Harvard  Univarsity,  gift  by  Rebecca  W.  Browne, 
91U,U00;  gift  by  Mrs.  Adolpbus  Busch,  950,000;  by 
J.  C.  Caldwallsder,  $25,000;  bv  Morris  Loeb,  9500,000; 
by  Nathaniel  H.  Stone,  950,000;  will  by  J.  A.  Beebe, 
9170,000;  by  Mary  A.  P.  Draper,  9180.000;  by  Wil- 
liam Endieott,  925,000;  by  Hugo  Reisinger,  950,000; 
by  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  9250,000;  by  Morrt*  Wymer, 
9400,000. 

Harvey,  Edward.  Anentown,  Pa.,  wtU  to  eharity, 
9165,000 

Hawkridge,  Edwin,  Exeter.  N.  H.,  will  to  charity, 
97000. 

Hawley,  Anna  M.,  Pughtown,  Pa.,  wiU  to  hospital, 
98000. 

Hebrew  Inatitute,  gift  by  Adolph  Lewisohn,  920,000. 
Hebrew  Technical  School,  gift  by  Adolph  Lewisohn, 
920,000. 

Hebrew  Teehnieal  Instftnto,  gift  by  Morris  Loeb, 
973,447. 

Henderson,  Luey,  Naweaatla,  Pa.,  wiU  to  J*ff*i*on 
College,  910,000. 
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Henry,  EUsa  A.,  Warren,  Pa.,  win  to  mlviona,  9S6,- 
000;  to  Park  OoUege,  (10,000;  to  library.   $5000. 

Hanry  Kendall  OoUage,  gift  by  B.  R.  Kemp,  f2S,000; 
gift  by  Oollegiate  Board  of  National  Preabyierian 
Cburch,  $5000. 

Herman,  George  H.,  Houston,  Tex.,  gift  of  park  to 
city.  $427,500. 

Hermance,  A.  D.,  Willianuport,  Pa.,  will  to  Cornell 
UniverBity,  $400,000;  to  charity,  $78,000. 

Herr,   Hari^  lit.  J<nr,  Pa.,  will  to  diarch,  910,000. 

Hildebrand,  J.  Z.,  York  Pa.,  will  to  charity,  $6000. 

Hill,  James  J.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  gift  to  ebarify,  $10,- 
000;  BoekefeUer  Inatltnte,  $60,000;  St,  Oharle*  Col- 
lege, $80,000. 

Hillman,  Mn.  Joel,  Washington,  D.  C,  gift  to 
charity,    $10,000. 

Hinkley,  William,  San  Franeiieo,  Cal.,  win  to  charity, 
$125,000. 

Historical  Association,  gift  by  Phin  H.  Miller,  $10,- 
000. 

Hobb,  Elisa  E.,  Waltham,  Maas.,  will  to  charity, 
$9500. 

Hobbs,  James  B.,  Chicago,  HL,  will  to  charity, 
$800,000. 

Hoey,  John,  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  to  charity,  $60,000. 

Holden,  Liberty  B.,  will  to  Western  Beserre  Uai- 
Tcrsity,  $1,000,000. 

Holmes,  L.  A.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  gift  to  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  $10,000. 

Homeopathic  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  by 
unnamed   donor,    $15,000. 

Honolulu  United  Charities,  will  by  William  O.  Irwin, 
$25,000. 

Hooke,  Henry  M.,  Chicago,  HI.,  win  to  charity,  $80,- 
000;   to  church,   $20,000. 

Hooper,  Mrs.  O.  W.,  San  Franeiieo,  Cal.,  gift  te 
University  of  California,  $3,000,000. 

Hoover,  George  M.,  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  wiU  to  city, 
$100,000. 

Horliek,  WiUiam,  Baolna,  Wia.,  gift  to  hospital,  $50, 
000. 

Hotchkias,  Mary  A.  F.,  will  to  Tale  Univarrity, 
$750,000. 

Bonaton,  Tex.,  gift  of  park  to  city  by  George  H, 
Herman,    $427,500. 

Howard,  Bronson,  Hew  York,  win  to  charity,  $210, 
000. 

Howard,  H.  W.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  wffl  to  charity, 
$341,000. 

Howland,  S.  F.,  New  York,  will  to  chari^,  $15,600 

HubbeU,  Silas  P.,  Dayton  Beach,  Fla.,  win  to  choich, 
$16,500. 

Huber,  EmeUe,   New  York,  wiU  to  charity.  $60,000. 

Hndson,  EUsa  H.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  wiU  to  church, 
$28,000. 

niinoii  Wealeyaa  University,  gift  by  Harris  Buck, 
$200,000. 

Institute  of  Technology,  wiU  by  Matilda  H.  Croekar, 
$20,000;   will   by   William   Endieott,   $26,000. 

Irvine,  J.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  wiU  to  State  Maaonle 
Home,  $160,000. 

Irving,  W.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  win  to  Univanity 
of  Pennsylvania,   $200,000. 

Irwin,  WiUiam  G.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  to  United 
Charities,  $26,000;  to  United  Charities  of  Eonolalii, 
$25,000. 

Jackaon,  Schuyler  B.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  to  Tala 
University,  $7000;  to  schools,  $6000;  to  charity, 
$26,000. 

Jaquith,  Elmira,  Nashua,  Mass.,  will  to  charity, 
$7000. 

Jeanes,  Anna  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  Friend's 
Hospital.   $2,000,000. 

.Jefferson   College,   gift  by   Lucy  Henderson,   $10,000. 

Jertrht!.  Elizabeth  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wiD  to 
charity,    $66,000;    to    church,    $39,000. 

Jesup,  Mrs.  Morris  K.,  New  Yorlc.  will  to  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  $5,000,000;  to  coUegw, 
$1,340,000:  to  charities,  $670,000;  to  museums,  $260,- 
000;    to  religious  institutions,   $700,000. 

Jewish  Charity  Ball,  Chicago,  111.,  $10,000. 

,JoiiTis  Hopliina  Hospital,  gift  by  Borltefeller  General 
Education  Board,  $1,500,000;  will  by  Gardiner  M. 
Lane,    $100,000. 

Johnson,  John  E..  Hanover,  N.  H.,  gift  to  Dart- 
mouth College,  $80,000. 

Johnson,  O.  T.,  gift  to  Occidental  College,  $100,000. 

Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  T.,  Loa  Angeles,  OaL, 
gift   to   charity,    $50,000. 

Jones,  Martha  S.,  Portamoath,  'S.  H.,  win  to  charity, 
$16,000. 

Jordan,  lOchael,  Logansport,  Ind.,  win  to  charity, 
$5000. 

Kaine.  Joaepb  X.,  Bloomfldd,  H.  J.,  wffl  to  eharity, 
$86,000. 


Kane,  John  L..  New  York,  gift  to  charity,  $8000. 

Keith,  B.  F.,  New  York,  wffl  to  ehari^,  $11,000. 

Kelsey,  Frederick,  Naahua,  Mass.,  will  to  eborch. 
$80,000. 

Kemp,  E.  B.,  Tulaa,  Okla.,  gift  to  Henry  KendaU  Col- 
lege,  $5000. 

Kepler,  A.  C,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  gift  to  T.  U.  C.  A., 
$16,000. 

Kirkwood,  Thomaa  E.,  Chicago,  IlL,  wOl  to  charity, 
$415,000. 

Knights  of  Columbus,  gift  to  Catholic  Univeraity  of 
Washington,  $500,000. 

Knox  College,  gift  by  General  Board  of  Edacatlon. 
$100,000. 

Kunti,  William  E.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  to  ebarity, 
$200,000. 

Lafayette  Conege,  wUl  by  WiUiam  Bnnkle,  $100,000. 

Lander  famUy,  gift  to  Tale  Univeraity,  $400,000. 

Lane,  Charlotte  C,  New  York,  wiU  to  ehureh,  $5,- 
000;  to  charity,  $20,000. 

Lane,  Gardner  M.,  Boston,  Maaa.,  will  to  Harvard 
University,  $260,000;  Johna  Hopkins  University,  $100,- 
000. 

Lane,  Mary  E.,  New  York,  wiU  to  charity,  $50,000. 

Lang,    B.   A.,   gift  to  Eureka  CoUege,   $276,000. 

Langeloth,  Jacob,  New  York,  wffl  to  charity,  $56,- 
000;  to  Columbia  Univeraity,  $5000;  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  $5000;  to  Langeloth,  Pa.,  $160,000. 

Langeloth,  Pa.,  gift  by  Jacob  Langeloth,  $160,000. 

Lauder  family.  New  York,  gift  to  Yale  Univeraity, 
$76,000. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  gift  by  Joseph  Shattaek,  f5000. 

Lawrence,  Phoebe  E.,  New  York,  wiU  to  charity,  $76,- 
000. 

Leckle,  William  A.,  JopUn,  Mo.,  wiU  to  church, 
$40,000. 

Lee,  J.   E.,  Norriitown,  Pa.,  win  to  ehnrch,  $7600. 

Leeds,  Benjamin,  Boston,  Mass.,  wffl  to  charity, 
$325,000. 

Le  Ferre,  Helen  H.,  New  York,  gift  to  New  York 
University,    $10,000. 

Lefflngwell,  C.  W.,  gift  to  St.  Albans  School,  Knox- 
viUe,    lU.,    $75,000. 

Lehigh  University,  gift  by  Mary  Cumminga,  $827,- 
500;   gift  by  Mrs.   H.   E.   Packer,   $76,000. 

Leslie,  Mrs.  Frank,  New  York,  wUl  to  suffrage,  $800,- 
000;   to  charity,  $10,000. 

Lewisohn,  Adolph,  New  York,  gift  to  Hebrew  In- 
stitute, $20,000. 

Limsburg,  Conn.,  gift  to  library,  by  H.  P.  and  E. 
Day,  $25,000;  gift  to  town  by  estate  of  C.  H.  Wooster, 
$57,000. 

Lincoln  Institute,  will  by  Lucy  Belknap,   $20,000. 

Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  gift  by  unnamed  donor,  $28,- 
000. 

Loeb,  Morris,  New  York,  wiU  to  Harvard  University, 
$500,000;  to  charity,  $895,841;  Smithsonian  Institute, 
$36,947;  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  $36,947;  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  Hiatory,  $86,947;  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,   $78,447. 

LuU,  WiUiam,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wffl  to  hospital, 
$5000. 

McCleod,  P.  H.,  Florence,  S.  C,  gift  to  charity,  $26,- 
000. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  Cyrus,  Chicago,  gift  to  Dubuque 
German   CoUege,   $60,000. 

McCormick,  Nettie  M.,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  $50,000. 

McCuUoch,  John  E.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  wiU  to  charity, 
$250,000. 

McCusker,  Mary  V.,  New  York,  wiU  to  Fordham 
College,  $8,000. 

McDonald,  John,  Center  Junction,  Iowa,  wiU  to  char- 
ity,   $125,000. 

McDowell,  Anna  C,  White  Plaina,  N.  Y.,  wffl  to 
charity,  $10,000. 

McGlenchy,  Alice,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wiU  to  church, 
$5600. 

McGregor,  .Tames,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  wffl  to  Uni- 
versity of   Utah,   $50,000. 

McKay,  Alexander  A.,  Chicago,  lU.,  wiU  to  Art  In- 
stitute, $100,000;  to  charity,  $200,000. 

McKeesport  Tinplate  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa., 
gift  to  hospital,  $5000. 

McKiniey,  W.  B.,  Champaign,  lU.,  gift  to  University 
of    Illinois,    $14,000. 

Macon,  Ga.,  wiU  of  park  to  city  by  A.  O.  Baoon, 
$110,000. 

Marley,  Amelia,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  wffl  to 
charity,  $100,000. 

Martin,  Francis  J.,  Chelaea,  Mass.,  wffl  to  church, 
$7000. 

Martin,  Frederick  T.,  New  York,  wiU  to  ebarity, 
$10,000. 
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Vartiii.  J.  0.,  New  York,  will  to  mtnioDi,  fl.OOO,- 
000. 

Msaonie  Home,  Seattle,  Wuh.,  win  b7  J.  H.  Iirine, 
•150,000. 

Haw.  General  HoipiUl,  win  bjr  Hathaniel  Thayer, 
•50,000. 

Haia.  Hamane  Society,  gift  by  Tariona  doBora,  (lO,- 
417. 

Haaa.  Inatitute  of  Technology,  will  by  Nathaniel 
Thayer,    •50,000;   by   Horace  W.  Wadleigh,   llZS.OOO. 

Uaaa.  Polytechnic  Inatitute,  (itt  by  Eben  B.  Draper, 

•  100,000. 

MazweU,  Kary,  New  York,  win  to  charity,  •80,000. 

HeehanicB'  Institute,  gift  bj  Mn.  Hary  H.  Emery, 
•500.000. 

Medford,  Wii.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Oarnegie, 
•6000. 

Merritt,  Samuel  E.,  Port  Cheater,  N.  Y.,  win  of  cem- 
etery   to    town,    •3,000,000. 

Methodiat  Board  of  Miaaiona,  gift  by  unnamad  donor, 
•175,000. 

Methodiat  Chnreh,  South  Miaaiona,  gift  by  Tariona 
donora,   •200,000. 

Methodiat  Educational  Inatitutlona,  gift  by  Tariona 
donon,    •850,000. 

Methodiat  nnivertlty,  gift  by  Aaa  Candler,  •1,000,- 
000. 

Metropolitan  Mnaenm  of  Art,  gift  by  J.  0.  Oadwana- 
der,  •25,000;  gift  by  Jacob  Langeloth,  •SOOO;  gift  by 
Morria  Loeb,  •86,947. 

Meyer,  Edwin  F.,  Chicago,  IlL,  ^t  to  Michael  Beeae 
Hospital,   flS.OOO. 

Michael  Reese  Hospital,  gift  by  Edwin  F.  Mner, 
•15,000;  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sehi,  •lO.OOO;  will  by 
Charlea  Harries,  •100,000. 

Miller,  Phin  U.,  Jamestown,  M.  Y.,  gift  to  Hiatorieal 
Asaociation,   •10,000. 

Milton  College,  gift  by  Tariona  donors,  ^10,000. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  gift  to  associated  charities  by 
Tsrioua  donors,  •55,000. 

Minnesota  College,  gift  by  Mlnneaota  Swedish  Eran- 
gelieal  Lutheran  Conference,  •128,000;  gift  by  Tariona 
donors,   •SOOO. 

Minnesota  Swedish  ETsngelical  Lutheran  Conference, 
gift  to  Minneaota  CoUege,  •129,000;  to  OustaTua 
Adolphua  College,  •260,000. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  U.  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wiU  to 
charity,  •5000. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  S.  Weir,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  win  to 
charity,  •SOOO. 

Monmouth   College,  will  by  Darid  M.  Ure,   •28,750. 

Montana  Building,  Panama  Bzpoaition,  gift  by  W. 
M.  Clark,  •10,000. 

Moody   NorthHeld    School,    gift   by   unnamed   donor, 

•  150,000. 

Moore,  Sarah  J.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  wiU  to-  charity, 
•26,000;  to  church,  •lO.OOO;  to  library,  •8000. 

MooresTille,  Ind.,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Car- 
nage, ^10,000. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  Jr.,  New  York,  gift  to  police 
pension  fund,  •1,000. 

Momingside  CoUege,  gift  by  Tarious  donors,  fOO,- 
000. 

Mt.  Airy  Seminary,  gift  by  Helen  6.  Bowen,  920,000. 

Mt.  St.  Mary'a  College,  win  by  Julian  Reich,  fSO.OOO. 

Muir,  J.  a.,  PottsTine,  Pa.,  will  to  charity    •78,000. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arta,  will  by  George  H.  GloTer, 
•25,000;   by  Horace  W.  Wadleigh,   •125,000. 

Nanaon,  John,  Springfield,  Maas.,  will  to  charity, 
•5000. 

National  Geographical  Society,  gift  to  Yale  Univer- 
aity,  •7276. 

National  Jewiah  Hoapital,  gift  by  Samuel  Orabfllder, 
•350,000. 

National  Protestant  Epiaeopal  Cathedral,  gift  by  un- 
named donor,  ^500,000. 

National  Tube  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  gift  to 
hospiMl,   •10,000. 

Nesmith,  John,  Lowell,  Maas.,  will  to  charity,  •60,- 
000. 

Neuberg,  Benno,  New  York,  win  to  charity,  •16,500. 

Neril,  George  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  hospital 
•SOOO;  to  hospital  for  incurables,  (7000. 

Newburg,  conditional  bequest  by  H.  T.  Cutler,  •lOO,- 
000. 

Newbnryport,  Mass.,  wffl  to  parka  by  Ifra,  A.  Q. 
Cutler,  $50,000. 

Newcomb,  H.  B.,  CIcTcland,  O.,  wiU  to  charity, 
•80,000. 

New  Hampahire  Agricultural  Oonega,  gift  by  Richard 
Seammon,   •SOOO. 

New  HaTen,  Conn.,  gift  of  Ubrary  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, •60,000. 


Newton,  Elisabeth,  Fradonla,  N.  Y.,  wlU  for  hoa- 
pital, $150,000. 

New  York,  gift  for  playground  by  unnamed  donor, 
•10,000;  gift  to  hospttal  by  Tarious  donors,  flS,- 
000. 

New  York  Association  for  the  BUnd,  gift  by  yarioua 
donors,  •lOO.OOO. 

New  York  Lighthouse  for  BUnd,  gift  by  unnamed 
donor,   860,000. 

New  York  UniTeraity,  gift  by  Helen  H.  Le  FeTre, 
•10.000. 

N.  Y.  Zoological  Park,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
•100,000. 

N.  Y.  Zodlogical  Society,  gift  by  J.  C.  CadwaUader, 
•30.000. 

Newton,  Mass.,  gift  to  church  by  unnamed  donor, 
•9000. 

Nlchola.  James  E.,  New  York.,  wiU  to  library,  •25,- 
000;  to  church,  •10,000;  to  charity.  •lO.OOO. 

Nickerson,  8.  M.,  Chicago,  111.,  win  to  Art  Institute, 
•25.000. 

Noe,  Nenie  M.,  New  York,  wiU  to  charity,  •SOOO. 

Northern  Baptiat  Convention,  gift  by  J.  D.  Rocke- 
feller, •60,000;  by  unnamed  donor,  Boston,  Haaa., 
•5000. 

Northfield  Seminary,  gift  by  Frank  Wood,  •lO.OOO; 
wiU  by  Julia  Billings,  •40,000;  gift  by  W.  U.  Hart- 
ahorn,  8120,000. 

Northwestern  tlniTerslty,  win  by  James  Deering, 
•1,000,000. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  gift  of  branch  libraries  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  •140,000. 

Oberly,  H.  H.,  EUsabeth,  N.  J.,  win  to  church.  •lOS,- 
000;  to  charity,  •7000:  to  Trinity  College,  fSOOO. 

O'Brien,  Annie  M.,  Phnadelpbia,  Pa.,  win  to  charity, 
•10.000. 

Occidental  College,  gift  by  O.  T.  Johnson,  •100,000. 

Ogden,  Francis  A.,  Houston,  Tex.,  win  for  education 
of  boya,   91.000,000. 

OliTet  CoHege,  win  br  F.  A.  Dinina,  •10.000. 

Orr,  Alexander  E.,  New  York,  win  to  church,  •SO,- 
000. 

Otto,  Elisa,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  win  to  charity,  •20,- 
000. 

Packer,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  gift  to  Lehigh  UniTerdty,  •76,- 
000. 

Packer,  William  U.,  Fhlladdphls,  Pa.,  wiU  to  Le- 
high Pa.,  •800,000. 

Packer  Institute,  gift  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Emery,  •60,- 
000;    by    Mrs.    Thomas    Emory,    850,000. 

Painter,  J.  W.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  gift  to  hospital, 
•10,000. 

Palmer,  Edgar,  gift  of  atadium  to  Princeton  TTni- 
Tersity,  ^800.000. 

Palmer,  Emma  H.,  Philaddphia,  Pa.,  win  to  charity, 
•13.500. 

Palmer,  W.  B..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wiU  to  church,  960,- 
000;  to  Central  Female  College,  ^40,000. 

Paris,  Catharine,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  •SS,- 
000;   to  CathoUc  High  School,  •SO.OOO. 

Park  College,  wiU  by  Elisa  A.  Henry,  •lO.OOO. 

Parker,  Arthur  M.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  wiU  to  charity, 
•10,000. 

Peace  Fund,  gift  by  Edwin  Finn,  •l.OOCOOO. 

Peaslee,  Hannah  L.,  Ameabnry,  Haas.,  wiU  to  ehurch, 
•5000. 

Penfold,  W.  H.,  New  York,  wiU  to  charity,  •I.ISO,- 
000. 

Penn  College,  wlU  by  Martha  Riley,   •42,000. 

PennayWanra  UniTeraity,  wiU  by  Louia  A.  Duhring, 
•1,500,000. 

Perry,  Mrs.  William  H.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  wiU  to 
charity,  825,000. 

PeTear,  H.  A.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  win  to  church,  •7000; 
to   chsrity,    ^12,000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  to  church  by  Tariona  donora, 
•8200. 

Philadelphia  Alumni,  gift  to  Brown  UniTeraity, 
•10,000. 

Philadelphia  Hospital  tor  Incurables,  gift  by  George 
W.   Neril,   •7000. 

Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charlea 
Borromeo,  gift  by  various  donors,  •74,202. 

PhiUips  Andover  Academy,  wiD  by  MelriUe  C.  Day, 
•762,000. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  will  by  George  S.  Snyder, 
•20,000. 

Phipps,  Henry,  gift  for  radium  institute,  •15,000,- 
000;   gift  to  various  institutions,   •15,000,000. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  gift  to  charity  by  Tariona  donors, 
•60,000. 

Pittaburgh  Carnegie  Inatitution,  gift  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  •2,000,000. 
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Poland,  Wheder,  Winehendon,  Haw.,  will  to  eharitr, 
teo.ooo. 

Port  ChMter,  N.  T.,  gift  to  hoapital  by  rarioua 
donon,  (112,800;  will  of  cometery  to  town  by  Sam- 
uel E.  Herritt,  $3,000,000. 

Pound,  Jennie,  Uiddletown,  New  Tork,  will  to 
charity,   97000. 

Price,  Mn.  A.  0.,  ICorcantown,  W.  Ta.,  will  to  W. 
C.  T.  tf.,  »20,000. 

Princeton  Univenity,  gift  by  J.  C.  Oadwallader, 
125,000;  gift  of  stadium  by  Edgar  Palmer,  $300,000; 
by  Tariou*  donors,  $80,000;  wiU  by  Nathaniel  Ewing, 
$10,000;  will  by  Frank  Hartley,  $265,420;  wiU  by 
Ferria   S.   Thompson,   $1,500,000. 

Proctor,  Hary  B.,  Boston,  Itass.,  will  to  charity, 
$75,000. 

Promotion  of  international  peace,  gift  to  ehurehea 
for,   by   Andrew   Carnegie,   $2,000,000. 

Quirk,  Samuel  M.,  Tpsllanti,  Mich.,  gift  to  city, 
$25,000. 

Radium  institute,  gift  by  Henry  Phlppa,  $15,000,000. 
Reed,  Verner  Z.,  Denver,  Oolo.,  gift  to  charity,  $50,- 
000. 

Reich,  Julien,  Tryon,  N.  C,  will  to'Ut.  St.  Mary's 
College,  $80,000. 

Reiaiager,  Hugo,  New  Tork,  will  to  Colombia  Uni- 
versity, $100,000;  to  Harvard  Univeraity,  $50,000;  to 
art  museum,   $150,000;  to  oharity,  $100,000. 

Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Inatitnte,  gift  by  lira.  Rus- 
sell Sage,  $80,000. 

Richard,  Catherine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  charity, 
$750,000. 

Riohardaon,  Charles  W.,  Salem,  Uass.,  wiU  to  charity, 
$25,000. 

lUley,  Martha,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  will  to  Penn 
CoDege,  $42,000. 

Ritchie,  Sarah  E.,  Glen  Cove,  U  I.,  will  to  Y.  W. 
C.   A.,  $10,000. 

Bitter,  Betsy,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  will  to  church, 
$52,000. 

Roberts,  H.  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  win  to  charity,  $75,- 
500. 

Boblnion,  Wallace  F.,  gift  of  theatre  to  Dartmouth 
College,   $100,000. 

RockefaUer,  J.  D.,  gift  to  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
Y.  M.  0.  A.,  $80,000;  to  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
$300,000;  to  Bulgarian  sufferers,  $10,000;  to  eharitv, 
$76,000;  to  church,  $7000;  to  Columbus,  (O.)  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  $86,244;  to  Northern  Bsptist  Convention,  $50.- 
000;  to  Rockefeller  Institute,  $8,550,000;  to  Spring, 
field.  Mass.  Medical  College,  $50,000;  to  Western  Re- 
serve University,  $250,000;  to  White  PIsins,  N.  Y.,  Y. 
M.  C.  A..   $5,000;  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.,   $72,000. 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  gift  to  American  Academy, 
Rome.  $10,000;  to  Qoucher  College,  $250,000;  to 
charity.  $245,000;  to  college  for  farming  demonstra- 
tion, $1,400,000;  to  Elmira  College.  $100,000;  to 
Grinnell  College,  $100,000;  to  Wellealey  College,  $760,- 
000. 

Rockefeller  General  Education  Board,  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  $1,500,000. 

Rockefeller  Institute,  gift  by  James  J.  Hill,  $60,000; 
gift  by  J.  S.  Rockefeller,  $8,550,000. 

Rockford  College,  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  $85,000. 
Rogers,  George  W.,  Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  will  to  church, 
$5000. 

Roaenwald,  Julius,  Chicago,  111.,  gift  to  charity, 
$17,000;  to  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $150,000;  gift  of 
country  club  to  social  workera,  $50,000. 

Runkle,  William,  Orange,  N.  J.,  will  to  Lafayette 
College,  $100,000;  to  church,  $125,000;  to  charity. 
$10,000. 

Russell,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  gift  to  chnrch. 
$600,000. 

Sadgebnry,  Jamea,  Arlington,  Mass.,  wiU  to  charity, 
$100,000. 

Sage,  Mrs.  Russell,  New  York,  gift  Bird  Protection 
Society,  $10,000;  to  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inatitute. 
$30,000. 

St.  Albans  School,  KnozviUe.  111.,  gift  by  C.  W. 
Lefflngwell.    $76,000. 

St.  Benedict  CoUegOL  AtehiMiL  Kan.,  gift  by  various 
donors,    $50,000. 

St.  Chsries  College,  gift  by  James  J.  Hill,  $60,000. 
St.    Francis   Technical    School,    San    Francisco,    Cal., 
gift  by  various  donors,  $50,000. 

St.  Louis  University,  conditional  bequest  for  hos- 
pital by  Thomas  Campt>ell,  $40,000,000. 

St.  Fanl,  Minn.,  gift  for  branch  libraries,  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  $75,000. 

St.    Stephen'a  College,   gift  by  various  donors,   $70,- 

Salem,  Mass.,  Fire  Fund,  total  gifu,  $600,685. 


Salem  Fire  Fund,  gift  by  variona  donora,  $858,681. 
Salem  Fire   Sufferers,  gift  by  H.  C.  Frick,  $35,000. 
Salina,  Kan.,  gift  to  church  by  various  donora,  $28,- 
000. 

Salvation  Army,  gift  by  unnamed  donor.  Mew  York, 
$100,000. 

San  Ansdmo,   OaL,  gift  of  library  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie,  $10,000. 

Sanda,  Henry  M.,  New  York.  wiU  to  hospital,  $7600. 

Sanford.  W.  P.,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  $50,000. 

Sayres,  William,  New  Junction,  Colo.,  will  to  Social- 
ism, $20,000. 

Scammon.  Richard.  Stratham,  N.  H.,  to  New  Hamp- 
ahire  Agricultural  Ccdlege,  $6000. 

Scanlon,  Jamea  R.,  Elgin,  111.,  will  for  public  hatha, 
$101,000. 

Sehifr,  Jacob  H.,  New  York,  gift  to  charity.  $40,000. 
Schwab,    Charles   M.,   Bethlehem,    Pa.,    gift   to   band 
hall,   $100,000. 

Scott,  Marie,  Nilea,  Cal.,  gift  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $25,- 
000. 

Seabury,  Caroline  C,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  will  to 
charity.    $15,000. 

Sears,  Francis  B.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  charity. 
$5500. 

Sell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Ohleago,  DI.,  gift  to  Mi- 
chael Roese  Hospital,   $10,000. 

Semple.  Mary  £..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  to  charity. 
$50,000. 

Senff.  Mrs.  C.  H..  New  York,  gift  to  University  of 
Virginia,  $15,000. 

Shank,  J,  W.,  South  Pasadena,  Cal.,  will  to  church, 
$10,000. 

Shardlow,  Joseph,  New  York,  vrill  to  church,  $5000. 

Shattuck,    Joseph,    gift   to    Lawrence.    Mass.,   $5000. 

Sheffield-Yale  Scientific  School,  gift  by  unnamed 
donor,  $100,000. 

Sheppard  aisters,  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  to  charity, 
$6000. 

Sherman,  Mary  E.  P.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will  to 
church,  $60,000. 

Shippen,  Elizabeth  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  $25,000:  to  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege,  $10,000;   to  charity.'  $1,066,000. 

Shoemaker,  E.  W..  Bridgeton,  N.  Y.,  will  to  charity, 
$10,000;  to  church.  $80,000;  training  school,  $10,000; 
to  library,  $5000. 

Shouts.  Theodore  P.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  gift  to  Drake 
University,  $25,000. 

Slsttery.  Margaret  M..  New  York,  will  to  library. 
$6000;    to 'charity,    $5000. 

Slimmer,  Alexander,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  gift  to  hospital. 
$5000. 

Smith,  Byron  L.,  Chicago.  HI.,  will  to  charity.  $200.- 
000;  to  empl<nreea,  $100,000. 

Smith.  Edwin  K..  New  York,  will  to  Bowdoin  College. 
$500,000. 

Smith,  George  W.  N.,  gift  of  art  collection  to  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  library,  $1,000,000. 

Smith,  Hannah,  Quincy,  Mich.,  gift  to  hoapitaL  $25,- 
000. 

Smith,  Mary  J.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  will  to  charity, 
$25,000. 

Smith,  Thomas  J..  Champaign,  HI.,  gift  to  University 
of   niinois,    $200,000. 

Smithsonian  Inatitution.  gift  by  Morris  Loeb,  $36,- 
847. 

Snow,  R.  S.,  Cambridge,  Maaa.,  will  to  church.  $14,- 
000. 

Snydam.  Lambert,  New  York,  gift  for  cancer  re- 
search.   $25,000. 

Snyder.  George  S..  New  York,  will  to  Bangor  Li- 
brary, $5000;  to  Bowdoin  College,  $10,000;  to 
Phillips    Exeter   Academy,    $20,000. 

Snyder,  N.  W..  Sunbury,  Fa.,  will  to  church,  $7000. 

Socialism,  will  by  William  Sayres.  $20,000. 

Society  of  Fine  Arts,  will  by  W.  H.  Dnnwoodr. 
$100,000. 

Soren,  George  W.,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  $20,- 

Southwestern  University,  gift  by  variona  donors. 
$11,000. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  gift  of  art  collection  to  library 
by   George  W.   N.    Smith.   $1,000,000. 

Springfield.  Mass..  Medical  College,  gift  by  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,    $50,000. 

Stewart,  David  D..  St.  Albans.  Me.,  gift  to  charities, 
$130,000;  gift  to  church,  $15,000;  gift  to  education, 
$85,000;    to    East   Msine    Seminary,    $8000. 

Stillwell,  Homer  A.,  Chicago,  gift  to  University  of 
Illinois,    $25,000. 

Stone.  Nathaniel  H.,  gift  to  Hsrvsrd  University. 
$50,000. 

Strathcona,  Lord,  London,  will  to  Yale  UniversitT. 
$500,000. 
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Snltrkc*.  Vomaa,  will  by  Ibi.  Frmnk  Ltdie,  S800,- 
000;  tUt  by  Un.  O.  H.  P.  BeUunt,  ISOOO;  gift  by 
unnBzned  donor,  915,000, 
SnUiTmn,  T.  T.,  Salina.  Kan.,  win  to  ohnr^  $8000. 
Summit,   M.  J.,  sift  by  Tkriona  donon,  |100,000. 
Ttddoek,  Ura.  H.  C,  Oakland,  Cat.,  will  to  charity, 
)20.000. 

Taft,  Mr.  and  Ifri.  Charles  P.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gift 
to  T.  H.  C.  A.,  925,000. 
Tar  day,  Chicago,  HI.,  gift  to  charity,  946,000. 
TeUeya,   Sarlcii  A,,  New  Tork,  will  to  church,  960,- 
000;  to  TarkiBh  Bchooli,   915,000;   to  Anatolia  College, 
110.000;   to  EuphratM  College,  915,000. 

Tenney.    Annie    S.,    Portland,    He.,    will   to    oharitr. 

flO.000;  to  Society  of  Nat.  History,  96000;  to  T.   M. 

C.   A.,  9S000. 

Thalmann.    E.,   New  Tork,   will  to  charity,   925,000. 

Thayer,   Nathaniel,    Lancaster,   Mass.,   will  to  Boston 

Ununm  of  Fine  Arta,  9150,000;  to  Ifass.  Institute  of 

Technology,   950,000;  Uaas.  Oeneral  Hospital,  950,000. 

Thomas,     Mrs.    Milton,     Ix)s    Angeles,     Cal.,     gift    to 

thsrity,   925,000. 

Thompson,  Elisabeth,  New  York,  will  to  charities, 
1750,000. 

Thompson,  Ferris  S.,  Paris,  will  to  Brown  Univar- 
•itr,  91,500,000;  to  charity,  9218,188;  to  chnrch, 
150,000;  to  Princeton  Cniverslty,  91,500,000. 

Thorndike,  Oeorge  L.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  to  ebarity, 
9800,000. 

Tier,  Christian  A.,  New  Tork,  wU  to  church,  928,- 
390. 

Torrey,  KIbridge,  Boston,  Mass.,  win  to  charity, 
170,000. 

Tonrtelotte,  Jacob  P.,  Uinneapolis,  Minn.,  will  to 
Tourtelotte     Institnte,     9600,000. 

Tonrtelotte  Institute,  will  by  Jacob  F.  Tonrtelotte, 
1600.000. 

Travers,  Bridget,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  charities, 
95000. 

Trinity  College,  gift  by  Duke  family,  9275,000;  will 
by  H.  H.  Oberfy,  95000. 
Turkish  schools,  will  by  Barkis  A.  Telfera,  915,000. 
Tnskegee  Inatitnte,  will  by  William  Endloott,  95000. 
United  Charities,  will  by  William  Q.  Irwin,  925,000. 
United  Kingdom,  trust  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
910.000,000. 

UniTsrsityof  California,  will  by  F.  W.  Dohrman, 
fSSOO;  by  W.  J.  Toang,  92S,000. 

CniTersity  of  Illinois,  iift  by  W.  B.  Champaign, 
114,000;  by  Thomas  J.  Smith,  9200,000;  by  Homer 
A.  StiUweD,  926,000. 

UniTersi^  of  Pennsylvania,  gift  by  Louis  A.  Dnh- 
ring,  91,500,000;  win  by  Emma  L.  Forest,  910,000; 
Witt  by  W.  B.  Irring,  9200,000;  gift  1>y  BUsabeth  P. 
Shippen,   925,000. 

UniTersity  of  Pittsburgh,  gift  by  nnnamad  donor, 
150,000. 

Unirersity  of  Rocbeeter,  will  by  Josephine  H. 
Clsrkson,  97000. 

UniTersity  of  Utah,  gift  by  James  McOregor,  950,- 
000. 

UniTersity  of  Vermont,  gift  by  unnamed  donor, 
910,000. 

UniTersity  of  Virginia,  gift  by  Charles  B.  Crane, 
910,000;   gift  by  Mrs.   C.   H.   SenlT,  915,000. 

Urbana,  IlL,  will  to  library  by  F.  E.  BubeUn,  910,- 
000. 

Ure,  DaTid  U.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  to  church,  967,- 
152;  to  Monmouth  College,   923,750. 
Uninus   College,    gift   by  Tarions  donors,   tlOO.Tll. 
Vanderbilt.    L.    W.,    New   Tork,    gift    to   Tale    tint- 
Tersity,   9100,000. 

Vanderbilt.  W.  K.,  New  Tork,  gift  to  Columbia 
UniTersity,   9113,750. 

Van  Wagoner,  Mary  L.,  New  Tork,  will  to  charity, 

983,000. 

Vuhti  College,  gift  by  Edward  L.   Drury,  925,000. 

Wadleigh,  Horace  W.,  will  to  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

9125,000;      Massachusetts     Institnte     of     Technology, 

$125,000;  charity,  9141,000. 

Wallaeh,  DaTid,  Chicago,  HI.,  gift  of  fonntain  to 
city,  95000. 

Warscbsner,  Harry,  New  Tork,  will  to  charity,  917,- 
000. 

Walters,  William  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to 
charity,  916.000. 

Washimm  College,  gift  by  Oeneral  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 9100.000. 

Washington  Traction  Company,  Washington,  D.  C, 
gift  to  employees,    980,000. 

Washington  Dniyersity,  gift  by  Carnegie  Education 
Board,  9750,000. 

Wstrous,  Juliette,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  to  church, 
9800O. 


Watt,  Jaekson  A.,  Oxford,  Pa.,  gift  to  hospitsi,  ««,- 
000. 

Webb,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  New  York,  will  to  charity,  9200,- 
000:  to  church,   910.000. 

Wedeles,  Julia,  Chicago,  ID.,  win  to  charity,  935,700. 

Wellesley  College,  gift  by  Bockefeller  Foundation, 
9750,000;  unnamed  donor,  9100,000;  Tarious  donors, 
99348. 

West  Alles,  Wis.,  gift  of  Ubrsry  by  Andrew  Oarse- 
gia.  910.000. 

Western  Beserre  TTniTerstty,  will  by  Liberty  S. 
Holden,  91,000,000;  gift  by  J.  D.  Bockefeller,  9260,- 
000. 

WestfaU,  Mary  B.,  Dayton,  O.,  will  to  charity,  915,- 
000. 

White,  Alfred  L.,  New  Tork,  will  to  Y.  W.  0.  A.. 
95000. 

White,  Joseph  M.,  Winchester,  Msss.,  gift  to  chari- 
ties. 950.000. 

Whiteknight,  Charles  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to 
charity,  96000. 

WIdener,  Oeorge  D.,  Ogonts,  Pa.,  gift  to  hospital, 
96000. 

Wiese,  William,  New  Tork.  will  to  diarity,  910,000. 

Wilder,  Mary  C,  Ashby,  Mass.,  will  to  eharity,  98,- 
000. 

Wittenberg  College,  gift  by  Mrs.  8.  S.  Oreenawslt, 
910.000. 

Wolf  children.   New  Tork,   gift  to  charity,  936,000. 

Wolverton,  W.  H.,  Angnsta,  Oa.,  will  to  library, 
925,000. 

Woman's  Christian  Assodstion,  gift  by  J.  D.  Ed- 
msnson,  96000. 

W.  0.  T.  U.,  win  by  Mrs.  A.  0.  Price,  920,000. 

Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gift  by 
unnamed  donor,  910.000. 

Wood,  Frank,  Boston,  Mass.,  Trill  to  chsrltr.  975,- 
000;  to  oollaga,  940,000;  to  church,  946,000;  to 
Northfleld   Seminary,   940.000. 

Wooster,  estate  of  0.  H.,  Umsborg,  Oonn.,  gift  to 
town,    967,000. 

Worley,  Kate,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  to  eharity,  968,- 
000. 

Wright,  Joseph,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  win  to  charity, 
915,000. 

Wright,  W.  O.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  win  to  charity, 
910.000. 

Wyatt,  Fair,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Trin  to  eharity,  940,- 
000. 

Wymer,  Morria.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  win  to  Hsrrsrd 
TTnlTersity.  9400,000. 

Tale  Divinity  School,  gift  by  Tariona  donors,  9850,- 
000. 

Tale  CniTersity,  gift  by  Brady  family,  9625,000; 
gift  by  Martha  F.  Byler,  910,000;  by  Mary  A.  F. 
Hotchkiss,  9750,000;  by  the  Lander  family,  9400,000; 
by  the  Lauder  family,  976,000;  I7  National  0«>- 
graphic  Society,  97276;  by  other  donors,  98000;  gift 
bv  Strathcona  estate.  911,000;  by  L.  w.  yandarbilt. 
9100,000;  win  by  Schuyler  B.  Jackson,  97000;  TrO 
by    Lord    Strathcona,    9500,000. 

Yankton  CoUege,  gift  by  Tarious  donors,  960,000. 

Yoerb,  Nettie,   Sterling,   HI.,  gift  to  chnrch,  910,000. 

Young,  W.  J.,  Bsrnwell,  8.  0.,  gift  to  UniTersity  of 
Georgia,    925,000. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gift  by  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Emery,  960,000; 
by  Helen  Oould,  935,000;  by  L.  A.  Hobnes,  910,000; 
by  J.  D.  BockefeUer,  972,000;  by  Nettie  M.  McCor- 
mick,  950,000;  wiU  by  Annie  S.  Tenney,  96000. 

Y.  M.  0.  A.,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.),  gift  by  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,  960,000;  Baltimore,  Md.,  gift  by  Tarious 
donors,  9400,000;  BeUwood,  Pa.,  gift  by  Tarious 
donors,  97870;  Brooklyn,  gift  by  J.  D.  Rockefeller, 
9800,000;  Cincinnati,  O.,  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mra.  Taft, 
925,000;  gift  by  Mrs.  May  Emery,  961,217;  gift  by 
other  donors,  9408,878;  SpringAeld,  Mass.,  gift  by  J. 
D.  Rockefeller,  950,000;  Columbus  0.,  gift  by  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,  986,244;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  gift  by  A.  0. 
Kepler,  916,000;  by  Tarious  donora,  986,500;  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  gift  by  Tarious  donors,  920,000;  New 
London,  Conn.,  gift  by  Tarious  donors.  9100,000; 
Pasadena,  Oal.,  by  Tarious  donors,  915,000;  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  gift  by  Tarious  donors,  912,000;  SUunton,  Va.. 
gift  by  Tarious  donors,  964,000;  Stroudaburg,  Pa.,  gift 
by  Tarious  donors.  960,000;  Van  Wert,  0.,  gift  by 
various  donors,  95000;  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  gift  by 
J.  D.  RoekefeUer,  95000;  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  eolorsd,  gift 
by  Julius  Rosenwald,   9160,000. 

T.  W.  C.  A.,  gift  by  Marie  Niles,  925,000;  will 
by  Sarah  E.  Ritchie,  910,000;  wiU  by  Alfred  E. 
White,  96000. 

Ypsilantl,  Mich.,  gift  to  city  by  Samuel  M.  Quirk, 
925,000. 

OHX,  Sib  David.    A  Scotch  astronomer,  died 
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Jan.  24,  1914.  He  was  born  in  1843  at  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Marischal 
College,  and  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  His 
earliest  labors  in  astronomy  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  sun.  Previous  to  his  researches  the 
accredited  method  for  determining  the  sun's  dis- 
tance was  to  observe  transits  of  Venus ;  and  Gill, 
who  was  then  director  of  the  private  observatory 
of  Lord  Lindsay  at  Dunecht,  organized  Lord 
Lindsay's  Transit  of  Venus  Kxpedition  to  the 
island  of  Mauritius  in  1874.  The  results  of  the 
expedition  were  disappointing,  and  Gill  turned 
to  another  method,  the  development  of  which 
gave  successfully  the  sun's  distance  with  satis- 
factory accuracy.  He  utilized  the  favorable 
opposition  of  the  planet  Mars  in  1877  to  make 
observations  of  its  position  with  a  heliometer 
from  a  station  near  the  equator.  The  earth's 
rotation  would  carry  the  observer  from  one 
viewpoint  to  another  during  the  night,  thus  af- 
fording a  basis  for  calculations  of  the  planet's 
distance.  The  experiments  were  conducted  on 
the  island  of  Ascension,  and  were  entirely  suc- 
cessful. They  paved  the  way  for  further  suc- 
cesses with  a  larger  instrument,  and  with  a 
somewhat  different  plan  of  work.  After  this 
expedition,  Oill  was  appointed  astronomer  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  under  his  direction 
from  1879  to  1906,  the  Cape  Observatory  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  rank.  His  personal  work 
consisted  first  in  confirming  and  correcting  the 
result  for  the  sun's  distance,  and  afterwards  in 
obtaining  as  accurately  as  possible  the  distance 
of  those  stars  which  were  suspected  of  being 
nearest  to  the  earth.  His  photographs  of  the 
Great  Comet  of  1882  revealed  the  possibility  of 
employing  photography  for  mapping  the  stars, 
and  in  1885  he  b^an  his  Cape  Photographio 
Durohmiigterunff.  The  task  of  measuring  the 
photographs,  which  was  undertaken  by  Professor 
Kapteyn  of  Groningen,  was  completed  in  1900, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the  two 
astronomers,  we  have  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  southern  sky  from  19°  S.  declination,  con- 
taining more  than  460,000  stars.  From  this  im- 
portant work  sprang  directly  the  execution  of 
the  International  Star  Chart  and  Catalogue, 
which  is  still  in  progress.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  directorship  at  the  Cape  Observatory,  he 
carried  on  a  series  of  successful  experiments 
with  a  large  telescope  which  was  fitted  with  an 
elaborate  spectroscopic  apparatus.  With  this 
instrument  it  was  possible  to  attack  the  problem 
of  the  sun's  distance  by  determining  the  velocity 
with  which  the  earth  moves  around  it.  This 
determination,  completed  very  soon  after  Sir 
David  Gill's  retirement  in  1907,  confirmed  the 
direct  determination  with  the  heliometer  which 
he  had  made  years  before.  He  published  much 
on  astronomical  subjects,  and  his  writings  are 
of  great  authority.  He  was  knighted  in  1000. 
The  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  De- 
grees were  also  conferred  by  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Dublin,  and  Cambridge.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  scientific  societies,  and  received 
medals  from  astronomical  and  other  bodies  in 
recognition  of  his  work.  In  1007  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association. 

OIIiIiETT,  William  Kxndall.  An  American 
scholar  and  educator,  died  Sept.  28,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1860,  and  gradu- 
ated from  New  York  University  in  1880.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  the  Columbia  Law  School, 


at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  and  carried  on  approved  studies  in 
Paris,  Geneva,  Florence,  Madrid,  and  Seville. 
From  1886  to  1888  he  was  instructor  in  French 
and  German  at  Lehigh  University.  From  1890 
until  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
Romance  languages  on  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  faculties  of  New  York  University,  and 
from  1902-09  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
college  organizations.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
curator  of  the  New  York  University  Historical 
Society  and  a  member  of  several  other  learned 
societies. 

aiNSBXTSO,  Christian  David.  An  English 
Hebraist,  died  March  9,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Liverpool  in  1831.  When  he  was  26  years  of 
age  he  published  historical  and  critical  commen- 
tu'ies  on  Eooleauutes  and  the  Song  of  8ong$. 
This  was  followed  by  many  other  books.  The 
great  work  of  his  life,  however,  was  the  publi- 
cation and  explanation  of  the  Mataorah.  An- 
other of  his  books  of  great  value  was  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  HebretD  Bible.  The  learning  and 
labor  which  underlie  all  his  publications,  but 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  Uataorah,  are 
amazing;  and  Hebrew  scholars  owe  to  him  an 
immense  debt  for  the  almost  exhaustive  com- 
pleteness with  which  he  has  made  the  Massorctic 
material  at  present  known  accessible  to  them. 
He  was  appointed  in  1870  to  undertake  the  re- 
vision of  the  Old  Testament.  He  also  contrib- 
uted many  articles  to  various  Bible  dictionaries 
and  encyclopedias,  published  in  recent  years. 

OISiLRD,  Alfred  Conrad.  An  American  sol- 
dier and  surgeon,  died  Jan.  3,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  Switzerland  in  1841,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  WQrzburg  in  1864.  In  1865 
he  removed  to  the  United  States  and  altered 
the  army  as  acting  assistant  surgeon.  He 
was  prompted  successively  until  he  became  colo- 
nel and  assistant  surgeon-general,  in  1902.  In 
1905  he  was  made  brigadier-general  and  in  the 
same  year  was  retired  at  his  own  request.  From 
1867  to  1882  he  served  in  the  Departments  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  He  afterwards  visited 
hospitals  in  Europe  and  published  the  first  re- 
port in  the  United  States  advocating  antiseptic 
surgery.  For  eight  years  following  he  served  on 
the  frontier  in  campaigns  against  the  Indians, 
and  after  another  trip  to  Europe  published  an 
atlas  of  clinical  microscopy.  During  the  Span- 
ish-American War  he  was  chief  surgeon  of  the 
second  army  corps  and  at  its  close  equipped  the 
General  Hospital  at  the  Presidio,  Cat.  For  one 
year  he  served  as  chief  surgeon  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Luzon,  in  the  Department  of  the  Philip- 
pines. He  was  then  chief  surgeon  of  the  De- 
Sartment  of  California.  Aftor  his  retirement 
e  served  for  a  time  as  reference  librarian  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library  at  Chicago,  and  afterwards 
represented  this  library  in  Washington.  He 
contributed  articles  on  medical  subjects  to  med- 
ical Journals. 

OOBAT,  Crablbs  Albert.  A  Swiss  peace  ad- 
vocate, died  March  16,  1914.  He  was  born  in 
the  Canton  of  Bern  in  1843.  He  practiced  law 
and  in  1882  was  elected  to  the  Great  Council  of 
Bern.  Most  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  intoraational  peace.  In  1902  he  divided  the 
Nobel  peace  prize  with  E.  Ducommun.  In  1904 
he  visitod  the  United  States  and  attended  the 
Intorparliamentary  Conference  at  St.  Louis.  In 
the  same  year  he  formally  asked  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
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At  the  time  of  his  death  he  waa  president  of  the 
International  Peace  Bureau,  and  administrator 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

GOEBEK,  Tbb.  See  Gebkant,  Navy;  and 
Naval  Pbooresb. 

OOETHALS,  Col.  6.  W.  See  Pakaica  Ca- 
nal, patting. 

GOBTHB  UTEaATTTBB.    See  Gkbicak  Lit- 

KRATURB. 

OOIiS.  The  total  production  of  gold  in  the 
mines  of  the  United  States  in  1913  was  4,299,784 
fine  ounces.  This,  at  a  value  of  $20.67  per  fine 
ounce,  was  valued  at  a  total  of  $88,884,400.  The 
production  in  1912  waa  4,520,717  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $93,451,500.  There  was  less  gold  pro- 
duced in  1913  than  in  any  year  since  1905.  The 
maximum  production  was  in  1909,  when  it  was 
valued  at  $94,560,000.  California  was  the  first 
State  in  the  production  of  gold  in  1913,  with 
979,174  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $20,241,300.  Colo- 
rado was  second,  with  876,067  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  $18,109,700;  Alaslca  third,  with  735,364  fine 
ouacea,  valued  at  $15,201,300;  and  Nevada 
fourth,  with  579,408  ounces,  valued  at  $11,977,- 
400.  Further  details  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion in  these  and  other  gold-producing  States 
will  be  found  in  the  paragraphs  on  Mineral  Pro- 
duetUm  under  these  States.  The  accompanying 
table  gives  the  value  of  the  production  in 
1912-14. 


GOLD  PBODUOTION  : 

IN   UNITED 

STATES. 

(7al«««) 

StoU 

191* 

191S 

1914* 

Alabama     . . . 

«ie,400 

89,200 

812,200 

Alaaka      

.    17,108,600 

16,201,800 

16,850,000 

Arisona 

.      8,785,400 

4,101,400 

4,507,800 

CalifomU 

.   20,008,000 

20,241,300 

21,447,800 

Colorado     . . . 

. .    18,741,200 

18,109,700 

19,881,000 

Ooorfia     

10,900 

13,800 

11,400 

Idaho      

. .      1,401,700 

1,244,800 

1,066,000 

MaryUnd     . . 

1,200 

700 

Montana     . . . 

. .      8,707,900 

8,820,900 

8,936,100 

Nevada     .... 

.    18,S76.700 

11,977,400 

11,003,800 

Mow    Ibzieo 

764,800 

892,000 

1,207,600 

N.    Carolina 

156,000 

115,200 

118,900 

Oregon     .... 

789,700 

1,477,900 

1,694,500 

S.    CaroUns 

15.400 

4,100 

6,100 

8.    Dakota     . 

, .      7,828,700 

7,214,200 

7.810,000 

Tenneaaee 

11,600 

7,700 

6,900 

Texas    , 

2,200 

200 

10,800 

Utah     

. .      4,812,600 

8,570.800 

8.180,200 

Waahington 

682,600 

657.600 

607,400 

Wjomlng 

24,800 

17,600 

2,200 

Continental 

U.    8.    .. 

..892,989,000 

$88,176,100 

$91,760,800 

Philippines 

461,600 

707.200 

1,060,100 

Porto   Rico 



1,000 
88,884.400 

8,100 

Total     . 

. .   98,451,500 

92,828,600 

*  Pi«liininar7  estimatea  of  Director  of  the  Mint. 

The  total  number  of  mines  producing  gold  in 
1913  was  6276.  Of  these,  3502  were  deep  mines, 
and  1774  were  placer  mines.  With  few  excep- 
tions all  the  mines  producing  gold  produced  also 
■ilver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  number  of 
mines  shows  a  net  total  decrease  over  1912  of 
336  producing  mines.  The  number  of  placers 
decreased  by  270,  and  the  number  of  deep  mines 
by  66.  In  the  total  number  of  operating  mines, 
Colorado  was  first  with  868,  followed  by  Cali- 
fornia with  790,  Nevada  with  786,  and  Alaska 
witii  737.  In  the  number  of  placer  mines, 
Alaska  led  with  700,  followed  by  California  with 
388,  Idaho  with  196,  and  Montana  and  Oregon 
with  128  each.  In  deep  mines  Colorado  led 
with  829,  followed  by  Nevada  with  722,  Montana 


with  430,  California  with  410,  and  Arizona  with 
402. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  domestic  gold  output  i* 
from  dry  or  siliceous  ores  and  from  placers. 
Over  91  per  cent  of  the  total  production  comes 
from  these  sources.  The  total  contribution  of 
gold  derived  from  the  great  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  mines  of  the  country  is  therefore  relatively 
small.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  placer  pro- 
duction in  1913  was  $22,238,424,  compared  with 
$23,019,633  in  1912.  From  dry  and  siliceous 
ores  was  obtained  gold  valued  at  $59,222,761, 
compared  with  $62,111,916  in  1912. 

Imposts  and  Expobts.  The  imports  of  gold 
in  1913  amounted  to  $63,704,832,  and  the  exports 
to  $91,798,610.  Of  the  imports,  $30,163,682  was 
in  foreign  bullion,  refined ;  $16,088,053  in  United 
States  coin;  $12,086,204  in  foreign  ore  and  base 
bullion;  and  $6,366,893  in  foreign  coin.  Of  the 
exports,  $46,139,064  was  in  domestic  bullion,  re- 
fined; $44,647,670  in  United  States  coin;  $602,- 
781  in  domestic  ore  and  base  bullion;  and  $608,- 
604  in  foreign  coin. 

The  gold  mining  industry  of  the  United  States 
was  prosperous  in  1914  and  regained  its  normal 
condition.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
estimate  of  an  output  greater  by  nearly  $4,000,- 
000  than  that  of  1913  was  verified  1^  the  re- 
turns made  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  Hie 
production  in  1913  was  lower  than  for  several 
years  preceding,  and  that  for  1914  was  consider- 
ably below  that  of  any  year  in  the  period  1008- 
12,  when  the  high-water  mark  was  reached. 
There  were  increases  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  and  other  States.  The  output 
in  Idaho  decreased,  as  it  did  in  Nevada.  Cali- 
fornia retained  first  rank  in  1914,  followed  in 
order  by  Colorado,  Alaska,  Nevada,  and  South 
DtUcota. 

The  imports  of  gold  in  1914  were  valued  at 
$58,122,000,  and  the  exports  at  $242,711,000. 
This  large  excess  of  exports  was  due  to  the  pay- 
ment in  gold  of  debts  owed  by  Americans  in 
Europe,  a  notable  example  being  the  case  of  New 
York  City  bonds.  Credits  through  deposits  of 
gold  were  established  by  the  Bank  of  England 
at  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  such  deposits  could  be  credited 
to  persons  or  firms  in  London  without  the  dan- 
ger of  the  shipment  of  the  gold  itself  on  the 
high  seas. 

World's  Production.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  world's  production  of  gold  in 
1912-14. 


GOLD  PRODUCTION  OP  THE  WORLD 

181*  19ia  1914* 

TransTaal  ..9188,509,260  $181,889,012  $178,275,610 
Rhodesia  ...  13,166,280  18,985,681  17,748,275 
West    Africa    .      7,886,028  7,846,560  8,805,000 

Madagascar, 

etc 2,925,000  2,044,600  1,980.000 

Total 

Africa     .$212,076,516  $205,715,653  $201,808,885 


United    States  $98,451,500 

Mexico      22,600,000 

Canada     12,659,288 

Central  Amer- 
ica,  etc.    . .        8,632,500 
Total   North  - 


$88,884,400 
20,600,000 
16,216,181 


$92,828,500 

17,500,000 
16,550,000 


8,030,400  8,500,000 


America     $182,148,288  $128,680,981  $180,878,500 


Russia,  inc. 

Siberia     ..    $27,685,500 

France      1,847,000 

Other    Europe       8,616,000 

Total  

Eorope      $88,097,500 


$20,500,000 
1,812,100 
2,960,000 


$26,600,000 
1,450,000 
2,600,000 


$34,262,100     $80,550,000 
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1911 
Britiah    India  912,116,162 
BritUh  ft 
Dutch  E. 
Indies     . . . 
Japan  and 

Choaen 
China  and 
others 
ToUl  Aaia, 
not  inc. 
Siberia 

S.   America    , 
Anatralaaia 


4,925,000 
7,165,000 
8,750,000 


l»tS  l»t4* 

tl2.176,788  912,258,000 

4,780,100  4,690,000 

7,894,800  7,600,000 

8,668,000  8,625,000 


,   912,425,000 
..   56,686,800 

Tout  for  the  

world      .$474,838,268 

*  Preliminarr    eitimatea, 
j9uriuU    (New   York). 


927,956,162     927,969,088     928,078,000 

918,066,400     918,260,000 
68,088,891       61,260,000 


9462,669,658  9456,806,885 
Bngineerint    €md    Mining 


The  production  in  1914  again  showed  a  reduc- 
tion, although  the  decrease  as  compared   with 

1013  was  less  than  the  difference  between  that 
year  and  1012.  The  total,  according  to  the  pre- 
liminary figures  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  (New  York)  in  1014,  was  $454,305,885, 
which  was  $7,364,173  less  than  the  corrected 
total  for  1913.  The  decrease  from  1912  to  1014 
was  $20,027,883. 

With  these  estimates  are  included  in  the  table 
herewith,  compiled  by  the  same  authority,  the  fig- 
ures for  1012  and  1013  corrected  by  official  and 
other  reports.  Those  for  1014  are  based  upon 
returns  for  11  months,  with  estimates  for  the 
final  month  of  the  year  from  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries.  The  figures  for  the  United  States 
are  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  and  the  U.   S.  Geological   Survey. 

The  Transvaal,  the  largest  producer  of  all, 
showed  a  decrease  of  $8,Sg4,0(M),  or  about  the 
same  as  the  difference  between  1012  and  1013, 
though  the  second  half  of  1014  showed  a  consid- 
erable gain  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1013.  Rhodesia  and  West  Africa  showed  large 
increases. 

While  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  production 
of  i^old  throughout  the  world,  there  was  also 
an  increased  demand,  and  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  general  disorganization  of  trade  and  ex- 
change served  to  disturb  conditions  of  produc- 
tion and  movement.  All  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  desired  not  only  to  retain  their  gold  sup- 
plies, but  to  increase  them  wherever  possible. 
As  a  result,  with  the  apparent  scarcity  of  gold, 
throughout  the  world  there  was  a  general  rise 
in  values. 

The  gold  coin  minted  in  the  British  mint  in 

1014  totaled  £16,126,000,  as  against  £27,638,000 
in  1013.  The  number  of  silver  pieces  struck 
was  92,455,000  in  1014,  against  60,160,000  in 
1913,  including  12,330,000  silver  coins  struck 
for  the  colonies  in  1014.  The  total  value  of  the 
silver  coinage  was  £6,250,000  in  1914,  against 
£1,934,000  in  1913.  The  reduction  of  gold  coin- 
age was  due  partly  to  the  issue  of  emergency 
notes  to  take  the  place  of  gold,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Egypt,  Argentina,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  usually  take  large  quantities  of 
sovereigns  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  made 
few  transactions  of  this  kind  in  the  closing 
months  of  1914.  The  increase  in  the  silver 
coinage  was  due  to  the  war  and  Lloyd  George's 
decision  to  add  freely  to  the  coinage  at  the  be- 
nnning  of  the  war.  See  Mgtall17B0Y;  and 
Prices,  section  Causes. 

aOLO  COAST,  The.  A  British  crown  col- 
ony and  protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of  Af- 


rica, with  a  coast  line  of  about  350  miles,  and 
an  inland  extension  of  some  440.  It  borders  on 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  area  of  the  colony  ia 
24,200  square  miles,  of  Ashanti  20,000,  and  of 
the  Northern  Territories  35,800.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  the  colony  is  divided  into  three 
provinces.  The  1911  census  returns  give  the 
population  of  the  colony  at  863,766,  probably 
underestimated;  Ashanti,  287,814;  Northern 
Territories,  361,806.  Population  of  Accra,  the 
capital,  10,585;  Cape  Coast  Castle,  11,364;  Sec- 
condee,  7725;  Coomassie,  18,853.  In  the  inte- 
rior, agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  yams,  cassava,  corn,  plan- 
tains, rice,  cacao,  spices,  and  rubber  are  culti- 
vated. The  coast  tribes  carry  on  fishing.  From 
the  forests  are  brought  palm  oil,  palm  kernels, 
rubber,  lumber,  cacao,  and  kola  nuts.  Since  the 
fifteenth  century  gold  has  been  exported,  but  it 
was  not  until  1874  that  a  company  was  formed 
for  systematic  exploitation.  The  development  of 
transportation  facilities  favors  the  progress  of 
this  industry,  llie  total  exports  of  the  country 
for  the  year  1012  were  valued  at  £4,307,802,  de- 
tailed as  follows:  £1,642,733  cacao,  £1,470,660 
gold  and  gold  dust,  £228,745  lumber,  £205,365 
palm  kernels,  £112,885  palm  oil,  £168,720  rub- 
ber, £134,231  kola  nuts,  £343,948  specie,  etc 
The  imports,  mainly  cotton  goods,  provisions, 
and  wines  and  spirits,  were  valued  in  1912  at 
£4,023,322.  Customs  receipts,  1011,  £663,462. 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  1012,  2,849,248,  of 
which  1,625,804  British.  Revenue,  1912,  £1,230,- 
850;  expenditure,  £1,157,091.  The  railway  com- 
pleted in  February,  1898,  runs  from  Seccondee 
to  Tarquah,  about  40  miles.  An  extension  was 
completed  to  Coomassie  Oct.  1,  1903.  During 
the  year  the  extension  of  the  Gold  Coast  Rail- 
way from  Komfrodna  to  Coomassie  was  under 
construction,  and  the  first  section,  to  Kom- 
frodna, was  reaching  completion.  The  cost  of 
the  line  from  Komfrodna  to  Coomassie  was  esti- 
mated at  $6,000,000.  A  branch  line  from  Broo- 
massie  to  Prestea  has  been  completed;  and  a 
line  is  under  construction  from  Accra  to  Ak- 
wapim,  which  has  been  completed  to  Mangoase, 
39  miles.  There  is  a  wireless  station  at  Accra. 
Sir  H.  C.  Clifford  (appointed  1012)  was  Gov-. 
ernor  in  1014. 

OOIiF.  Francis  J.  Ouimet  of  Massachusetts 
who  startled  the  golfing  world  in  1013  by  de- 
feating Harry  Vardon  and  Edward  Ray  of  Eng- 
land for  the  United  States  open  title,  retain^ 
his  laurels  in  1914  by  winning  the  United  States 
amateur  championship.  Ouimet  also  captured 
the  French  amateur  title  by  defeating  H.  J.  Top- 
ping of  England  4  up  and  3  to  play.  The  vic- 
tory of  Walter  C.  Hagen,  20  years  old,  of 
Rochester,  in  the  open  championship  came  as  a 
distinct  surprise.  Hagen  returned  the  remark- 
able score  of  142  for  the  36  holes  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  tourney  at  Midlothian.  His  total 
for  the  72  holes  was  290,  which  defeated  Charles 
W.  Evans,  Jr.,  by  a  margin  of  one  stroke. 

Mrs.  H.  Arnold  Jackson  won  the  women's  na- 
tional championship.  As  Miss  Kate  Harley,  this 
same  player  had  captured  this  title  several  years 
before.  The  winners  in  the  minor  tournaments 
in  the  United  States  were: 

Metropolitan  amateur,  Oswald  Kirkby;  New 
Jersey,  Oswald  Kirkby;  metropolitan  open,  Mac- 
donald  Smith;  Massachusetts,  Francis  J.  Oui- 
met; western  amateur,  Charles  W.  Evans,  Jr.; 
western  open,  James  W.  Barnes. 
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The  English  open  championship  was  won  by 
Harry  Vardon,  who  made  the  72  holes  in  306 
strokes.  J.  H.  Taylor,  the  title  holder,  was  sec- 
ond with  309,  and  Archie  Simpson  third  with 
310.  The  English  amateur  championship  went 
to  J.  L.  C.  Jenkins  of  Scotland,  who  defeated 
C.  C.  Hezlet  of  Ireland  3  up  and  2  to  play.  The 
English  women's  championship  was  won  by  Hiss 
Cecil  Leitch,  who  defeated  Miss  Gladys  Ravens- 
croft,  title  holder,  2  up  and  1  to  play.  The 
French  open  championship  was  captured  by  J. 
B.  Edgar  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England.  Harry 
Vardon  of  England  was  second. 

He  American  team  championship  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Golf  Association  was  won  by  Prince- 
ton, which  defeated  Harvard  in  the  finals  by  6 
matches  to  4.  The  individual  title  went  to  E.  P. 
AUis  of  Harvard,  who  defeated  J.  M.  Washburn 
of  Princeton  11  up  and  10  to  play.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  won  the  western  intercollegi- 
ate championship,  while  J.  K.  McDonald  of  Chi- 
caeo  captured  the  individual  honors.  In  dual 
college  matches  Princeton  defeated  Dartmouth 
and  Pennsylvania,  tied  Cornell,  and  lost  to  Yale. 
Cornell  defeated  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  tied  Princeton.  Yale  defeated  Princeton 
and  Williams. 

QOODKNIGHT,  Jahbs  Linooln.  An  Amer- 
ican clergyman  and  church  official,  died  Oct.  2, 
1914.  He  was  bom  at  Aeriel,  Allen  Co.,  Ky., 
in  1846,  and  graduated  in  1871  from  Cumberland 
University.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  took  poet-graduate 
coorses  at  the  Universities  of  Jena  and  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  ordained  to  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  ministry  in  1872,  and  from  1879  to 
1889  filled  pastorates  in  several  towns  in  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  From  1896  to 
1897  he  was  president  of  West  Virginia  Univer- 
aity.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  bulking 
business,  but  in  1900  became  president  of  Lin- 
coln University,  filling  this  position  until  1904. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  several  newspapers 
from  1904  to  1011.  In  1007  he  was  appointed 
itated  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  opponents  of 
merging  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in 
1906.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  contributed  on  various  subjects  to 
many  journals  and  periodicals.  He  was  given 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  Cumberland  University 
in  1903. 

OOODNOW,  Fbank  Johnson.  An  American 
acholar  and  educator,  elected  on  Oct.  1,  1914, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  was 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1869,  and  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1879,  studied  law  at 
Columbia  University,  receiving  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1882,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris 
and  Berlin.  From  1883  to  1887  he  was  instruc- 
tor in  history  and  lecturer  on  the  administrative 
law  of  the  United  States  at  Columbia,  and  was 
adjunct  professor  in  the  same  branches  from 
1887  to  I89I,  being  professor  of  administrative 
Uw  from  1891  to  1903,  and  Eaton  professor  of 
administrative  law  and  municipal  science  from 
1903  to  the  time  of  his  election  as  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins.  In  1906-07  he  was  acting  dean 
of  political  science  at  the  same  university.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1913-14  he  acted  as  legal  adviser  to 
the  Chinese  government.  Dr.  Goodnow  is  one 
of  the  best  Imown  authorities  on  administrative 


law  and  city  government.  He  has  written:  Com- 
purative  Administrative  Law  ( 1803 )  ;  Munioipal 
Home  Rule  (1895)  ;  Munioipal  Problems  (1897) ; 
Politics  and  Administration  (1900);  City  Gov- 
ernment  in  the  United  States  (1904);  Prinoiple* 
of  the  Administrative  Law  of  the  United  States 
(1905);  and  has  also  edited  several  works  on 
law  and  taxation.  He  received  degrees  from 
Amherst  College,  and  Columbia  and  Harvard 
Universities,  and  was  also  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies. 

QOVEBNOBS'  CONVEBENCE.  The  sev- 
enth annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  the  so-called  "House  of  Governors,"  met 
on  June  9,  1014,  at  Madison,  Wis.  Papers  were 
read  on  the  following  topics:  "Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation,"  by  Governor  Em- 
met O'Neal,  Alabsjna;  "State  Control  of  Na- 
tional Resources,"  by  Governor  William  Sprv, 
Utah;  "Uniformity  of  Laws  Fixing  the  Ccmu- 
tions  to  be  Met  by  Foreign  Corporations  Before 
Doing  Business  in  a  State;"  "Administrative 
Problems,  Extradition,  Submission  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Recommendation  in  Bill  Form;"  "Uni- 
formity of  Safety  and  Sanitation  Laws  for 
Places  on  Employment,  Including  Administra- 
tive Machinery." 

OBAFHITE.  The  total  production  of  graph- 
ite in  the  United  States  in  1913  was  4775  short 
tons,  valued  at  $293,756,  and  6817  short  tons  of 
manufactured  graphite,  valued  at  $973,397.  The 
graphite  industry  is  conducted  under  uncertain 
conditions,  because  the  milling  of  disseminated 
flake  graphite  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  the  product  is  of  uneven  grade.  Because  of 
this  unreliability  of  the  domestic  supply,  most 
of  the  large  consumers  prefer  to  depend  on  im- 
ported material.  In  1913  there  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  consumption  28,870 
short  tons,  valued  at  $2,109,791.  The  manufac- 
ture of  graphite  on  a  commercial  scale  from 
various  forms  of  amorphous  carbon  is  conducted 
by  the  International  Acheson  Graphite  Company 
of  Niagara  Falls,  which  utilizes  electric  power 
generated  at  the  Falls.  Graphite  has  many 
uses.  One  of  its  most  important  is  for  lubri- 
cating, and  it  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture 
of  pencils.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  graphite  paint,  especially  for  structural 
iron  and  steel  work. 

OBEAT  BBITAIN.  The  United  Kinodok 
OP  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  The  capital  is  London.  Great 
Britain  consists  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  but  the  term  "Great  Britain"  is  often 
used  to  mean  "United  Kingdom."  Attached  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  properly  a  part 
thereof,  are  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  inland  water,  is 
stated  at  121,331  square  miles;  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  that  is,  the  United  Kingdom  plus  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  121,633 
square  miles.  England  and  Wales,  which  are 
often  regarded  as  a  unit,  comprise  58,340  square 
miles,  or  in  land  area  alone  58,029  square  miles; 
the  population  in  1901  was  32,627,843,  and  in 
1911,  36,070,492.  Scotland  comprises  30,405 
square  miles,  or  in  land  area  20,796  square 
miles.  By  divisions  the  area,  the  population 
according  to  the  censuses  of  April  1,  1901,  and 
April  3,  1911,  and  the  density  per  square  mile 
in  1911,  are  diown  in  the  following  table: 
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Sq.m. 

Enclknd*     50,874 

W»Im     7.466 

84M>tland     80,405 

IreUnd      82,588 


U.  Kingdom  121,831 
Trie  of  Man  ..  227 
Chunnel 

Iilandi      ...  75 


Pop.  1901 

80,818,048 
1,714,800 
4.472,108 
4,458.775 

41,458,721 
54,752 


Pop.  1911  Dent. 
84.045,290  660 
2,025.202  271 
4,760,904  156 
4,390,219      185 

878 
229 


45,221,616 
52,016 


95,818 


British    Isle*.  121,688     41,609,091 
*  Including  HonmonthshiTe. 


96,899  1.292 
45,870,580      874 


No  census  is  taken  of  the  legal,  or  resident, 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there- 
fore the  figures  above  do  not  include  British 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad. 
As  estimated  for  June  30,  1913,  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  46,035,670;  1914, 
46,407,037.  Total  population  of  each  division  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  each  census  from  1821 
to  1911: 


1821 
1881 
1841 
1851 
1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 


B.MW. 
.12,000,286 
.18.896,797 
.16,914,148 
.  17,927,609 
.20,066,224 
.22,712,266 
.25,974.489 
.29,002.625 
.82,527,848 
.86,070,492 


SeMand 
2,091,521 
2,864,886 
2,620,184 
2,888,742 
8,062,294 
8,860,018 
8,785,578 
4,025,647 
4,472,103 
4,780,904 


Ireland 
8.801,827 
7,767,401 
8.175,124 
6,552,885 
5,798,967 
5,412,877 
5,174,886 
4,704,750 
4,458,775 
4,390,219 


V.K. 
20,898,584 
24.028,584 
26,709,456 
27,368,786 
28,927,485 
81,484,661 
84,884,848 
87,782,922 
41.458,721 
45,221,615 


Percentage  of  total  population  in  the  several 
divisions  in  1891  ana  1911,  respectively:  in 
England,  72.8  and  76.3;  in  Wales,  4.0  and  4.5; 
in  Scotland,  10.7  and  10.6;  in  Ireland,  12.6 
and  9.7. 

In  1911,  there  were  in  England  about  1073 
females  to  1000  males,  in  Wales  997,  in  Scotland 
1062,  and  in  Ireland  1003. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  percentage  of  pop- 
ulation in  urban  districts  in  1911  was  78.1,  as 
compared  with  77.0  in  1901;  in  Scotland,  the 
percentage  of  population  in  burghs  in  1911  was 
66.0,  as  compared  with  58.5  in  1901. 

The  population  of  the  larger  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  returned  as  follows  in  1911: 
London  (administrative  county),  4,521,686 
(Greater  London,  7,261,358)  ;  Birmingham,  525,- 
833  (with  districts  annexed  Nov.  9,  1911,  840,- 
202);  Liverpool,  746,421;  Manchester,  714,333; 
Sheffield,  464,632  (with  area  annexed  April  1, 
1912,  459,916)  ;  Leeds,  445,500;  Bristol,  357,- 
048;  West  Ham  (within  Greater  London),  289,- 
030;  Bradford,  288,458;  Kingston-upon-HuU, 
277,991;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  266,603;  Notting- 
ham, 269,904;  Stoke-on-Trent,  234,534;  Salford, 
231,357;  Portsmouth,  231,141;  Leicester,  227,- 
222;  Cardiff,  182,259;  Bolton,  180,851;  Croydon 
(within  Greater  London),  169,551;  Willesden 
(within  Greater  London),  164,214;  Rhondda, 
152,781;  Sunderland,  151,159. 

In  Scotland,  the  19U  census  showed  the  popu- 
lation of  the  larger  burghs  as  follows:  Glas- 
gow, 784,496;  Edinburgh,  320,318;  Dundee,  165,- 
004  (in  1913,  Broughty  Ferry,  which  had  11,068 
inhabitants  in  1911,  was  annexed  to  Dundee); 
Aberdeen,  163,891;  Govan,  89,605;  Paisley,  84,- 
455;  Leith,  80,488;  Greenock,  76,140. 

In  Ireland,  the  reported  population  of  Dublin 
in  1911  is  304,802  (with  suburbs,  403,030) ;  Bel- 
fast, 386,947;  Cork,  76,673;  Londonderry,  40^- 
780;  Limerick,  38,518. 


The  following  table  shows  the  rate,  per  thou- 
sand of  population,  of  births,  of  deaths,  and  of 
marriages   (that  is,  persons  married)  : 


Birtlu 


1908 

1908 

1912 

"  1918 

Dektlis        1908 

"  1908 

1912 
"  1913 
Harrlagei  1908      15.7 

1908      15.1 

1912      15.6 

1918      


£.  *  W.      Scot. 


.28.5 
.26.7 
.28.8 

!l5.S 
.14.8 
.18.8 


29.4 
23.1 
25.9 

ii'.a 

16.6 
15.8 

i4!8 
18.5 
18.7 


Ire.      V.  K. 


28.1 
28.8 
28.0 

17.5 
16.6 

i6!4 

i6!6 


28.0 
26.6 
24.0 
28.9 
15.8 
15.8 
18.8 
149 
16.0 
14.5 
14.8 
14.9 


Number  of  passengers  that  arrived  in  or  left 
the  United  Kingdom  from  or  for  countries  out  of 
Europe,  distinguishing  British  and  aliens  (the 
last  column  shows  the  number  of  British  pas- 
sengers from  and  to  the  United  States)  : 


AniTali   1909 

1911 

"         1912 

1918 

Deputurei    1909    288,761 

"  1911    454,527 

"  1912    467,666 

"  1913     469.640 


BrUieh 

.149,068 

.192,718 

.199,181 

.  .227,648 


AUent 

112,267 

157,711- 

141,515 

144,975 

185,617 

168.898 

189.169 


Total 
261,825 
860.429 
840,696 
872,618 
474,878 
628,425 
656,886 


U.S. 
58,828 
72,082 
71,493 

10'9'.766 
121,814 
117,810 
129.169 


PuBUC  Education.  The  educational  svstem 
is  partly  under  State  and  local  control  and 
partly  private.  Elementary  education  is  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  and  is 
provided  free  by  the  local  authorities  aided  by 
State  grants.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  organization  of  a  secondary-school 
system,  but  secondary  education  is  still  largely 
of  a  private  character. 

In  England  and  Wales,  on  July  31,  1913,  ac- 
commodations in  the  ordinary  public  elementary 
schools  numbered  6,940,196,  with  average  at- 
tendance of  88.73  per  cent  (6,862,876  and  88.79 
per  cent  in  1912).  At  evening  and  similar 
schools,  there  were  798,881  pupils  enrolled  ( 784,- 
984  in  1012).  In  the  training  colleges  and 
hostels  there  were  1976  male  and  3666  female 
students. 

In  Scotland,  for  the  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1913, 
there  were  accommodations  for  1,052,659  pupils, 
816,055  enrolled,  and  729,089  in  average  atten- 
dance (1,042,703  accommodations.  820,171  m- 
roUed,  733,792  average  attendance  in  1912). 
Attendance  at  continuation  classes  was  143,942 
in  1913  (144,815  in  1912).  In  the  training  col- 
leges and  centres  there  were  in  1913,  508  male 
and  1870  female  students. 

In  Ireland  primary  schools  at  the  end  of  1913 
numbered  8299  (8255  at  the  end  of  1912); 
school  accommodations,  771,974  (769,697);  pu- 
pils enrolled,  682,011  (668,974)  ;  average  atten- 
dance, 602,622  (499,038).  In  the  training  col- 
leges there  were  467  male  and  725  female 
students. 

Pauperism.  On  Jan.  1,  1914,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  271,463  persons  in  receipt  of 
indoor  poor  relief  (283,603  in  1913),  and  389,- 
314  in  receipt  of  outdoor  poor  relief  (411,625  in 
1913)..  On  Jan.  16,  1914,  there  were  in  Scotland 
66,832  paupers  and  38,413  dependents  (67,767 
and  40,635  in  1913).  At  the  close  of  the  first 
week  in  January,  1914,  there  were  in  Ireland 
35,355  persons  in  receipt  of  indoor  poor  relief 
(37,017  in  1913),  and  37,837  in  receipt  of  out- 
door poor  relief  (40,129  in  1913).  These  figures 
include  casual  paupers,  and  no  deductions  are 
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made  for  persons  counted  twice,  such  as  those 
who  received  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  on  the 
same  day. 

AoMCULTUHK.  The  total  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  tog:ether  with  the  Channel  Islands  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  is  stated  at  77,724,044  acres,  of 
which  Great  Britain  56,804,166,  and  Ireland  20,- 
734,124.  The  toUl  cultivated  area  in  1902  (first 
wedc  of  June)  was  47,752,744  acres,  of  which 
32,387,958  in  Great  Britain,  and  15,240,136  in 
Ireland;  in  1912,  46.793,747  acres,  of  which  31,- 
996,024  in  Great  Britain,  and  14,673,778  in  Ire- 
land. The  cultivated  area  under  principal  crops 
in  1913,  including  that  in  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  produce  in  1912 
and  1913,  are  reported  as  follows: 


Zinc     

Copper      

Silver,   oi 

Qold,    OS 

*  From  Britiah 


Predvetion 

191t 

6,062 

291 

122,998 

1,546 


Tain* 


1911 

158,598 

28,461 

12,128 

1,415 


1«1« 

158,622 

22,714 

14,882 

6.108 


ore*.     tFrom  foreign  oree. 


Aert* 

i»ia 


Product 


l»lt 
Com  crop*:  il«wk«i* 

Whest     1.791,569     67.402,802 

Barlqr      1,982.821     68.207,198 

OsU      8,988,448  164,800,633 

Rje     68,556      

Beam      275,826       7,784,045 

Peu      166,121       8,924,494 


ToUI     8,211,641 

Other   erof: 

Potatoea     1,184,857 

Tornipa  and 

evades      1,770,079 

Mangold     501,088 

Cabbage,  kohl-rabi, 

and  rape  .... 
Vetchea  or  tarea  . 
Other    green    crops 

Flax      

Hops     

Small    fmit     

Clover,  sainfoin  for 

bay    8,089,097 

Rotation  grasses, 

not  for  hay. . . 
Bare  fallow  . . . 
Permanent  grass: 

For    baj     .... 

Not  for    bay 

•Cwta. 


Ton* 
6,728,842 

24,061,857 
10,187,766 


1»19 

Bwkel* 

56,696,400 

65,682,581 

165,282,235 

'  7,e62!47S 
8,885,877 


Tons 
7,604,804 

25,819,517 
9,276,129 


189,045 
114,710 
225,010 
69,958 
85,676 
100,094 


8,604,049 
896,472 

6,805,914 
.  .20.503,274 


"18,671 
4,885,285 


*11,282 
5,281,040 


9,688,987     10,184,048 


Number  of  live  stock  in  the  first  week  of  June 
(the  figures  for  horses  include  only  horses  used 
for  agriculture,  unbroken  horses,  and  brood 
mares) : 


Excepting  part  of  the  pig  iron,  the  metals 
named  above  were  produced  from  British  ores. 
The  output  of  coal  in  1013  exceeded  in  quantity 
and  value  that  of  previous  years.  In  1000  the 
output  was  225,181,300  tons  (spot  value  £121,- 
662,506);  in  1905,  236,128,936  tons  (£82,038,- 
653);  in  1910,  264,433,028  tons  (£108,377,667); 
in  1911,  271,891,899  tons  (£110,783,682)  ;  in 
1912,  260,416,155  (£117,921,068);  in  1913,  287,- 
430,473    (£146,536,660). 

FiSBEBiES.  The  value  of  wet  fish  (exclusive 
of  salmon  and  shellfish)  landed  on  the  coasts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1911  was  £11,427,739;  in 
1912,  £12,779,717;  in  1913,  £14,229,000.  In 
1911,  102,000  men  and  boys  were  employed  in 
the  fisheries;  the  number  of  steam  vessels  em- 
ployed was  3166,  and  of  sailing  vessels  21,827. 

CoMHERCE.  Figures  given  below  for  the  year 
1913  are  subject  to  revision.  Total  imports,  im- 
ports reexported,  and  net  imports  (that  is,  im- 
ports for  home  consumption)  have  been  valued 
as  follows  (exclusive  of  specie  and  bullion,  of 
foreign  merchandise  transshipped  tinder  bond, 
and  of  diamonds  from  the  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica) : 

70(01  importt  Reexportt  Net  importM 

1908     £542,600,289  £69,578,564  £478,026,725 

1908     592,953,487  79,628,697  518,829.790 

1911      680,157,527  102,759,134  577,898,898 

1912      744,640,631  111,787,691  682,902,940 

1913     768,784,739  109,676,037  659,159,702 

Imports  of  gold  and  silver  specie  and  bullion 
in  1908  amounted  to  £56,472,203;  in  1911,  £62,- 
987,500;  in  1912,  £69,467,185;  in  1913,  £74,028,- 
598.  Total  exports,  reexports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce,  and  domestic  exports  (that  is, 
exports  of  United  Kingdom  produce)  have  been 
valued  as  foUowf  (exclusive  of  specie  and  bul- 
lion and  of  foreign  merchandise  transshipped 
under  bond) : 


Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Swine 


1»10  1911  I»I>  1»1S 

2,094,587     2,033,1216      1,994,607     1,874,264 

.11,765,433   11,866,111   11,914,636  11,968,600 

.31,164.587  80,479,807  28.967,496  27,629,206 

.  8,581,481  4,250,012  8,992,649  8,805,771 


1903 
1908 
1911 
1912 
1918 


Total  export! 
.  ..£360,378,672 
.  ..  456,727,521 
. .  .  556,878,482 
,  ..  598,961,130 
. .  .  634,820,328 


ReexparU 
£69,573,564 

79,628,697 
102,759,184 
111,737,891 
109,575,087 


Dom.  *xp. 
£290,800,108 
877,103,824 
454,119,298 
487,223,439 
525,245,289 


Mining  and  Metals.  The  following  table 
shows  the  quantity  of  metal  produced  in  1912 
and  the  estimated  value,  at  place  of  production, 
for  1911  and  1912: 


Production 
191S 

Pig    iron*     4,461,636 

Pig  iront 4,299,828 

Tin      

Lead     19,164 


7tUue 


1911 
£16,146,340 
14,490,872 
931,917 

1919 

£18,419,298 

15,859,872 

264,259 

349,561 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver  specie  and  bullion: 
in  1903,  £39,233,238;  in  1908,  £63,2.52,987;  in 
1911,  £57,024,077;  in  1912,  £64,871,488;  in  1913, 
£62,142,038. 

The  total  imports  of  merchandise,  the  domes- 
tic exports  of  merchandise,  and  the  foreign  and 
colonial  exports  of  merchandise  in  1912  and 
1913  are  shown  by  classes  in  the  following  table, 
in  thousands  of  poimds  sterling  (details  for 
1913  subject  to  revision) : 


Total  Import* 

I.  Food,   drink,    and  tobacco:                                    1919  laia 

Grain   and  flonr    88,496  85,495 

Heat,    inclnding    animals    for    food    49,080  58,728 

Other  food  and  drink    

1.  Non-dutiable     77,819  81,286 

2.  Dutiable     69,884  58,683 

Tobacco     6,859  6,709 

Total      380,688  290,202 


Foreign  and  Colonial 


Dom 

exportt 

Exportt 

1919 

1918 

1919            1918 

4,289 

1.103 

24,725 

2,"8i9 

8,561 

1,148 

24,428 

8,878 

1.938            1,665 
1,428            2,180 

6.596        eieso 

5,923            6,282 
217               265 

82,686 

82,608 
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II.  Raw    materials    and     artielea     mainly     nn- 
raannf  aetnred : 


Goal,    coke,    and    manntaetured   fnel 

Iron  ore,  lerap  iron,  and  ateel 

Other    metallic    ores    

Wood   and  timber    

Raw    cotton     

Wool,   including  ragi,  etc 

Other    textile    material!     

Oil  seedi,  nnta,  oili,  fata,  and  (umi 

Hide*  and  ondreued  ekina    

Hateriala    for    paper-making    

Uiicenaneons      


Total      276,668 

III.  Artidea  wholly  or  mainly  manutaetured: 

Iron  and  iteel  and  mannfactures  thereof    . . 

Other   metals   and   mannfactures  thereof    . . . 

Cutlery,    hardware,    implements,    and    instru- 
ments      

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus*    

Machinery     

Ships  and  boats    (new)    

Uanufactures    of    wood    and    timber,    includ- 
ing   furniture     

Tarns  and  textile  fabrica: 

1.  Cotton     

a.  Wool     

8.  Silk     

4.  Other  materiala   

Apparel,  including  boota,  shoes,  and  hats    . . 

Chemicals,   dmgs,   dyes,    and   colors    

Leather  and  mfrs.,  excl.  boots  and  shoes    . . 

Earthenware   and   glaas    

Paper   and  manufacture*  thereof    

Rauway  carriages  and  trucks   (not  of  iron), 
motor   cars,   cycles,   carts,   etc 

Miscellaneoni     


Total  Importt 

Dom 

txportt 

Foreign  and  Colomot 

ExporU 

191* 

1018 

181t 

1»1S 

1012 

isia 

ill 

87 

42,684 

58,660 

•  »•   <    > 

S 

9,060 

7,488 

409 

412 

11 

9 

9,060 

10,197 

115 

180 

642 

563 

28,857 

88,789 

824 

840 

883 

834 

80,289 

70,571 



■  .  >        • 

10,587 

9,143 

86,668 

87,736 

4,818 

4,623 

14,511 

13,574 

18.578 

19,751 

475 

485 

4,705 

5,288 

87,419 

41,577 

4.569 

4,468 

5,756 

5.682 

18,690 

15,067 

2,028 

1,886 

8,255 

8.411 

5,567 

5,816 

928 

960 

337 

298 

89.694 

89,849 

3,168 

2,994 

21.599 

20,251 

76,668 

281,822 

69,417 

64,688 

12,962 

15,281 

48,598 

54,292 

278 

321 

81,197 

82,102 

12,284 

18,279 

8,662 

8,315 

6,991 

7,378 

8,109 

7,972 

1,628 

1.S4I 

1,458 

1,687 

4,842 

5,386 

226 

240 

6,821 

7,283 

83.188 

87,018 

1,271 

1.305 

84 

84 

7,027 

11,027 

1 

5 

2,874 

8,688 

2,059 

2,042 

816 

589 

11,512 

12,250 

122,220 

127,207 

2,256 

2.238 

10,112 

10,400 

87,774 

87,677 

1,267 

1.284 

14,866 

15,115 

2,226 

2,158 

1,934 

1.768 

8.890 

9,129 

14.576 

14,828 

2,268 

2,377 

6,041 

5.980 

15,728 

16,424 

860 

642 

12,546 

12,906 

21.036 

29,974 

1.532 

1.641 

14,848 

13,431 

6,248 

5,648 

2,276 

2,437 

4,279 

4,546 

4,973 

5,218 

159 

196 

7,284 

7,674 

3,559 

3,679 

185 

290 

7,861 

8,859 

9,758 

11,388 

815 

942 

25,965 

26.524 

82,858 

84,229 

3,260 

8.189 

193,602     885.028     411,572 
8,107        10,092        11,885 


ToUl      185,466 

IV.  HiseeUaneons   and   Unelassifledt    2,918 

Grand    toUl    744,641  768,785     487,228     525,245        111,738        109,575 

*  Other   than   machinery   and   telegraph   and   telephone   wire,      t  Including  parcel-post   goods   not  liable  to 
duty. 


Some  of  the  important  imports  not  specified 
in  the  table  were  valued  as  follows  in  1912  and 
1913,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling:  wheat, 
46,446  and  43,849;  butter,  24,354  and  24,084; 
bacon,  14,656  and  17,429;  beef,  13,674  and  16,- 
182;  mutton,  9699  and  10,908;  maize,  13,593 
and  13,770;  fruit,  12,030  and  12,398;  refined 
sugar,  13,371  and  12,351;  raw  sugar,  11,779  and 
10,716;  tea,  13,126  and  13,783;  cheese,  7415  and 
7036;  eggs,  8396  and  9591;  barley,  7872  and 
8077 ;  oats,  6338  and  5672.  The  domestic  export 
of  cotton  piece  goods  in  1912  was  valued  at  £91,- 
624,267,  and  in  1913  at  £97,775,855;  cotton  yarn, 
£16,222,160  and  £16,006,291. 

Total  imports  consigned  to  and  total  exports 
consigned  from  the  principal  countries,  in  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sterling  (details  for  1913  sub- 
ject to  revision) : 


Import* 


SxporU 


Norway     

Du.    Colonies     . . 
Straits    S'ments 

Turkey     

U.  of   S.  Africa* 

Chile     

Japant     

Rumania      

China      

Peru     

Brasil     

Cuba     

Total,  Including 


1»1» 
6,897 
6,921 

14,972 
6,409 

11,276 
4.982 
8,938 
8,250 
4,933 
3,299 
9,860 
2,548 


2013 
7.487 
4,335 

15,800 
6,417 

12,808 
5,359 
4,388 
2.087 
4,672 
3,178 

10,008 
8,675 


Itlt 

6,030 
979 

5,156 

8,253 
28,280 

6,510 
12,471 

8,024 
10,889 

1.524 
18,172 

8,234 


l»lt 

6,669 
1,553 
6.001 
7,931 

22,202 
6,367 

14,748 
2,014 

15.016 
1,393 

13,016 
2,9S» 


others 


.744,640     768,785     598,961     634,820 


*  Imports  do  not  Include  diamonds. 
t  Including  Formoea. 


Importt 


Export! 


1 
United    States    . .  184, 

Germany     70, 

British    India    . .  52, 

France      45 

Argentina     40, 

Russia       40, 

Canada     26, 

Australia      86, 

Belgium      23 

Denmark    22, 

Netherlands      ...  21 

Egypt      25, 

New    Zealand    . .  20, 

Spain     14, 

Sweden       13, 

Switierland    ....  10 

Italy     8, 

Austria-Hungary  7, 


911 

191S 

191S 

1918 

.579 

141,652 

64,687 

59,536 

.048 

80,411 

59.572 

50,573 

,149 

48,780 

59,755 

71,738 

,505 

46,353 

37,582 

40,877 

,808 

42,485 

21,325 

23,430 

,539 

40,271 

21,786 

27,705 

,881 

30,488 

27,320 

27,235 

,112 

88,068 

38.281 

88.853 

,616 

23,382 

19,556 

20.668 

.120 

23,831 

6,171 

6,341 

,434 

23,578 

19,364 

20,605 

,790 

21,395 

9,597 

9,967 

,802 

20,338 

11,186 

11,776 

,552 

14,394 

7,678 

8,655 

,236 

14,203 

8,104 

9,242 

,627 

11,070 

4,753 

5,107 

,239 

8,127 

15,011 

16,619 

,019 

7,706 

6,158 

6,786 

Shiffinq.  In  1913  the  total  net  tonnage  en- 
tered at  the  ports,  with  cargo  and  in  ballast  (ex- 
clusive of  the  coasting  trade)  was  82,148,569, 
and  cleared  82,061,012,  as  compared  with  76,- 
lU0,0ie  and  70,266,429  in  1912,  65,469,057  and 
marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  (including  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man)  comprised 
12,002  steamers,  of  18,083,039  gross  tons,  and 
8336  sailing  vessels,  of  846,504  gross  tons;  the 
number  at  the  end  of  1912  was  12,382  steamers, 
of  18,197,117  gross  tons,  and  8510  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  982,060  gross  tons.  Total  at  the  end  of 
1013,  20,038  vessels,  of  19,529,543  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  20,802  vessels,  of  19,179,177  tons  at 
the  end  of  1912.  In  1012,  286,806  seamen  were 
employed  in  British  vessels  (exclusive  of  vessels 
engaged  in  inland  navigation,  but  inclusive  of 
fishing  vessels)  ;  of  the  total,  208,636  were  Brit- 
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igh,  47,211  were  Lascars  and  Asiatics,  and  30,960 
were  other  foreigners. 

CoHHxnncATionB.  The  l«>gth  of  railway  line 
opoi  to  traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  Dec. 
31,  1913,  was  23,447  miles,  as  compared  with 
23,441  miles  at  the  end  of  1912,  23,205  at  the 
end  of  1908,  and  22,436  at  the  end  of  1903.  Of 
the  1912  total,  13,139  miles  were  double-track 
line  or  more  and  10,302  single-track  line. 
Length  of  line  in  England  and  Wales  open  at 
the  end  of  1912,  16,223  miles  (10,856  double- 
track  or  more,  6368  singlft-track) ;  in  Scotland, 
3815  (1603  double-track  or  more,  2212  single- 
track)  ;  Ireland,  3403  (681  double-track  or 
more,  2722  single-track).  Total  paid-up  capital 
of  railway  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
Dee.  31,  1913,  £1,343,884,618  (£1,334,963,618 
Dec.  31,  1912)  ;  gross  receipts,  £139,263,000 
(£128,553,417);  working  expenditure,  £87,242,- 
000  (£81,224,343);  net  receipts,  £62,011,000 
(£47,329,074);  proportion  of  working  expendi- 
ture to  gross  receipts,  63  per  cent.  Ine  number 
of  persons  employed  in  worlcing  the  railwayB  in 
1913  was  643,135. 

The  total  mileage  of  tramways  and  light  rail- 
ways at  the  end  of  1913  was  2676  (2642  at  the 
enj  of  1912)  ;  paid-up  capital,  £77,196,680  (£76,- 
062,966) ;  gross  rec^pts,  £14,972,910  (£14,726,- 
068);  working  expenses,  £9,384,798  (£8,924,- 
420);  net  receipts,  £6,688,121    (£5,801,648). 

With  the  outi>rMk  of  the  war  naturally  con- 
siderable change  in  the  operation  of  the  railways 
was  required.  The  various  lines  were  taken  over 
by  the  government  and  operated  under  a  board 
of  control  formed  of  the  general  managers,  which 
was  headed  by  H.  A.  Wtuker,  of  the  London  and 
Southwestern,  who  was  responsible  to  the  gov- 
ernment rather  than  to  the  directors  or  stock- 
holders. This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
Regulation  of  the  Forces  Act,  1871,  which  pro- 
vided that  full  compensation  should  be  paid  for 
any  loss  or  injury  which  the  railroads  might 
sustain.  It  was  agreed  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies concerned  should  be  compensated  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  aggregate  net  receipts  for 
their  lines  for  the  period  during  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  them  in  possession,  by  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  difference  between  the  ag- 
gregate net  receipts  for  that  period  and  the 
corresponding  period  of  1013,  imless  the  net  re- 
ceipts of  the  first  half  of  1914  were  less  than  the 
net  receipts  of  the  first  half  of  1913,  when  the 
government  would  reduce  its  payment  in  the 
same  proportion.  As  soon  as  the  government 
assumed  control  the  Bailway  Executive  Commit- 
tee on  organization  issued  a  public  notice  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  railways  would  be 
operated  as  one  complete  unit  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  movement  of  troops,  stores,  and  food 
supplies.  The  committee  said  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  advertised  traffic  at  short  no- 
tice might  be  apprehended  at  any  time,  and 
that  certain  of  the  lines  might  be  closed  for  ordi- 
nary traffic,  and  that  no  responsibility  for  delay 
or  loss  therefrom  could  be  accepted. 

The  British  military  authorities  for  some 
years  had  under  consideration  arrangements  for 
moving  troops,  horses,  and  materials,  in  case  of 
mobilization,  there  being  a  railway  coimcil  and 
a  railway  staff  corps  aUached  to  the  Royal  En- 
gineers, and  various  conversations  had  taken 
place  at  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  railway 
officials  to  secure  the  best  efficiency  in  any  pos- 
sible event    The  actual  result  of  the  military 


use  and  of  the  government  operation  of  the  lines 
was  to  curtail  the  passenger  train  service  and 
to  affect  the  pimctuality  and  general  operation. 
Furthermore,  the  weekly  traffic  returns,  usually 
published  by  the  railways,  were  no  longer  an- 
nounced. The  decline  in  European  and  Amer- 
ican imports  and  exports  naturally  led  to  a 
great  curtailment  of  traffic  while  the  operation 
of  the  various  lines  was  attended  by  increased 
expense,  due  to  high  priced  materials,  etc.  It 
was  estimated  that  at  least  40,000  employees 
had  enlisted  for  service,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  the  men  were  formed 
into  a  special  battalion.  This  company  alone 
contributed  5000  employees,  or  about  one-tenth 
of  its  entire  force.  After  the  government  took 
over  the  control  of  the  railways  a  period  of  60 
hours  was  allowed  in  which  to  transport  troops 
in  350  special  trains  to  indicated  points  of  con- 
centration or  embarkation.  This  work  was  ac- 
tually accomplished  in  48  hours,  and  the  Great 
Eastern  handled  75  special  troop  trains  in  one 
day,  at  the  docks  at  Southampton,  preserving  a 
I2-minute  interval  schedule,  in  which  period  the 
preceding  train  unloaded  troops,  horses,  etc., 
and  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  succeeding  train. 

On  March  31,  1913,  there  were  in  the  United 
Kingdom  75,042  miles  of  State  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines,  with  2,661,378  miles  of  wire 
(2,610,656  miles  of  wire  in  1912).  Postal  tele- 
graph offices  in  1012,  11,561;  railway,  etc.,  tele- 
graph offices,  2452;  telephones,  701,126;  post 
offices,  24,387.  Letters  delivered  in  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1913,  in  millions,  3477.8  (3298.3 
in  1912) ;  post  cards,  926.5  (890.0)  ;  newspapers 
and  half-penny  packets,  1379.4  (1281.3). 

FiiTANCE.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  pound 
sterling,  equivalent  to  $4.86666.  For  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1912,  ordinary  revenue  (actual 
receipts  into  the  exchequer)  amounted  to  £186,- 
090,286,  and  ordinary  expenditure  (actual  issues 
out  of  the  exchequer  chargeable  against  revenue) 
£178,646,100;  for  the  fiscal  year  1913,  £168,801,- 
999  and  £188,621,030.  For  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
the  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  are  re- 
ported at  £198,243,000  and  £195,640,000.  The 
table  below  shows  the  receipts  into  the  ex- 
chequer in  the  fiscal  year  1914  and  the  esti- 
mated receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1915: 

B4Vtnut                                       1918-1*  1914-15 

Cnstomi    £85,450,000  £85,860,000 

Excise     89,600,000  89,050,000 

Estate,  etc.,  duties   27,859,000  28,000,000 

Stamps    9,966,000  9,900,000 

Land  tax  700,000  700,000 

House  duty    2,000,000  2,000,000 

Income  tax 48,929,000  45,250,000 

Land  Tslne  duties    8,320,000  8,800,000 

Tax  revenue 168,029,000     164,875,000 

Postal    services    21,190,000  21,750,000 

Telegraph  services 8,080,000  8,100,000 

Telephone    services    6,530,000  6,900,000 

Crown  lands    580,000  580,000 

Suez  Canal  shares  and  sun- 
dry loans   1,580,000  1,870,000 

Miscellaneous     2,804,000  2,180,000 

Non-tax   revenue 85,214,000       86,780,000 

Total 198,248,000     200,655,000 

Borrowings  to  meet  expendi- 
ture chargeable  against 
capital     •8,717,000         6,265,000 

*  Exclusive  of  the  sum  reauired  to  complete  the  pur- 
chase of  the  National  Telephone  Company'a  lines. 
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Iswiea  out  of  the  eschequw  in  the  fiscal  year 
1914  and  the  estimated  issues  (as  voted  at  the 
end  of  Jnly,  10^4)  for  the  fiscal  year  1016  are 
reported  as  follows: 


ExpmdUvrt  t»lt-U 

Nktional    debt    £84,500,000 

Road  improTement  fnnd  ....  1,840,000 
Local  taxation  account!  ....  9,065,000 
Other  consolidated  fund  aerv- 

ices    1,704,000 


19H1S 
£24,500,000 
1,545,000 
9.885,000 

1,706,000 

Consolidated   fund   servic«a  37,209,000       87,686,000 


Army     28,285,000  28,885,000 

Navy     46,809,000  51,560,000 

PabUc    education    18,717,000  18,978,000 

Old-age  pensions   12,600,000  12,710,000 

Labor    exchanges,    insurance, 

ete 7,499,000  8,812,000 

Other  civil  services 16,172,000  17,066,000 

CivU  services 54,988,000  57,066,000 


Revenue  departments    4,588,000 

Postal  services 24,866,000 


4,696,000 
26,152,000 


Total  supply  services 


.  158,48 1,000     168,849,000 


Total   196,640,000     205,085,000 

Estimated  expenditure  eliarge- 

able    against  capital....      8,176,000         5,265,000 

The  expenses  of  the  Oreat  War  necessitated  a 
supplementary  budget,  introduced  in  November, 
1914.  As  reported,  a  net  deficiency  of  £339,- 
671,000  was  indicated,  to  be  met  as  follows: 
new  taxation,  £16,600,000;  suspension  of  sink- 
ing fund,  £2,760,000;  from  existing  loans,  £91,- 
000,000;  from  new  loan,  £230,321,000;  total, 
£330,671,000.    . 

The  nominal  amount  of  the  funded  debt  on 
March  31,  1014,  was  £686,717,872;  estimated 
capital  liability  in  respect  of  terminable  annui- 
ties, £20,622,210;  unfunded  debt,  £36,000,000 
(including  treasury  bills  temporarily  paid  off, 
but  renewable  not  later  than  Jime  30) ;  total 
"dead-weight"  debt,  £661,270,001,  as  compared 
with  £661,473,766  on  March  31,  1013,  and  £674,- 
744,667  in  1912.  In  addition  to  the  dead-weight 
debt,  there  were  on  March  31,  1914,  capital  lia- 
bilities in  respect  of  sums  borrowed  under  vari- 
ous acts  amounting  to  £66,384,010;  the  gross 
debt,  therefore,  in  1014,  was  £707,654,110,  as 
compared  with  £716,288,241  in  1013  and  £724,- 
806,428  in  1012.  The  assets  on  March  31,  1014, 
were  as  follows:  estimated  market  value  of  Suez 
Canal  shares,  £34,929,000;  other  estimated  as- 
sets, £3,360,678;  exchequer  balances,  £10,434,- 
610;  total,  £48,714,007;  the  net  debt,  therefore, 
was  £668,040,013. 

Abht.  The  army  of  Oreat  Britain,  unlike 
that  of  the  continental  powers,  was  recruited  by 
voluntary  enlistment,  notwithstanding  attempts 
made  to  secure  compulsory  service  by  conscrip- 
tion. On  this  basis  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  various  units  were  expanded  to  war  strength 
and  the  wastage  of  battle  made  good,  while  new 
organizations  were  brought  into  being  and  large 
forces  from  the  colonies  were  embodied  in  the 
Imperial  army  in  addition  to  1,000,000  volun- 
teers being  summoned  to  the  colors  to  serve  for 
the  war  by  acts  of  Parliament  of  August  6  and 
September  10.  Naturally  during  mobilization 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year  no  de- 
tails were  available  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
forces  and  the  basis  of  organization.  It  was 
stated,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 


were  3,000,000  men  under  arms.  On  »  peace 
basis  the  strength  of  the  army  as  reported  in  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-16  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

EMtabUthmtnlt    Bfeetira 
/•».  I, 


RcKular  Forces  (Regimental) 
Home  and  Colonial  (includ- 
ing regular  establishment  of 

Special  Keeerves)   168,500 

Colonial    and    Native    Indian 

Corps 8,771 

Army  Reserve 147,000 

Special     Reserves     (excluding 

Regular  EsUbllshment)    . . .    80,120 

Militia,  U.  K.  t 

Militia,    Reserve  Division  t. . .  60 

Militia,  Channel  Islands 8,166 

Militia,    Malta    and   Bermuda, 

Volunteers     2,894 

Territorial   Force    816,485 

Isle  of  Man  Volunteers   128 

Oftcers  Training  Corps  (offi- 
cers and  permanent  stui) .      1,110 


191814       1914 


167.868  156.110 


8,765 
145,000 

78,714 

'"90 
8,166 

2,804 

815,488 

126 

1,099 


8,638 
146,756 

62,089 
47 
69 

•3,067 

2,703 

251.706 

119 

795 


Total  Home  and  Colonial 

EsUblishmenta    727,282  728,160  688,099 


Regular    Forces    (Regimental) 

on  Indian  EsUbliahmeut. . .    75,896 


75,897     78,476 


t 


Total    808,128  799,057   711.575 

Forces  dying  out. 
Oct.  1,  1913. 


The  organization  of  the  British  army,  which 
had  its  first  test  in  the  war  of  1914,  is  based 
upon  two  lines,  the  regular  army  with  its  re- 
serve, and  the  special  reserve  and  territorial 
forces  consisting  of  the  yeomanry  and  the  former 
volunteers.  This  force  is  administered  by  an 
army  council  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  who  in  1914  was  Field  Marshal, 
the  Right  Honorable  Earl  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
tum, and  with  whom  was  associated  the  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff;  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Forces,  Lieut.  Gren.  Sir  H.  C. 
Sclater,  in  1014;  (^artermaster  General  of  the 
Forces,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Cowans;  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  S.  B. 
von  Donop;  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  the  Right  Honorable  H.  J.  Tennant,  M.P.; 
the  Financial  Secretary  of  State,  H.  T.  Baker, 
M.P.;  and  the  Secretary,  Sir  R.  H.  Brade,  K.C.B. 
The  organization  in  Uie  United  Kingdom  was 
based  on  eight  different  commands,  six  terri- 
torial and  u\e  London  district  and  Aldershot, 
designated  as  follows:  The  Aldershot  Com- 
mand, the  Eastern  Command,  the  Irish,  the  Lon- 
don District,  the  Northern  Ck>mroand,  the  South- 
ern Command,  the  Western  Command,  and  the 
Scottish  Command,  while  the  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion involved  in  the  war  provided  for  a  number 
of  new  armies,  each  including  a  number  of  di- 
visions. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Aider- 
shot  (Command,  which  differed  from  the  others 
in  not  being  territorial  but  an  expeditionary 
force  in  readiness  for  immediate  service,  was 
the  first  into  the  field,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  Great  Britain  had  in  Europe  by  the  end  of 
August  eight  divisions  and  a  cavalry  division. 
These  were  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
French,  Junior  British  Field  Marshal,  aided  by 
Lieut.  Sir  Archibald  Murray  as  Chief-of-Stati, 
assisted  by  Maj.  Gen.  H.  H.  Wilson,  with  Maj. 
Gen.  Sir  William  Rotiertson  as  Quartermaster 
General,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Neville  McCrady  as 
Adjutant  General.  The  first  corps  sent  into  the 
field  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Gat.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  and  consisted  of  the  1st  and  2d  divisions 
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previously  under  his  command  at  Aldershot, 
while  the  second  corps  was  commanded  by  Gen. 
Sir  H.  Smith-Dorrien,  and  consisted  of  the  3d 
and  5th  divisions,  made  up  partly  from  the 
Southern  ctunmand  and  partly  from  the  Irish 
command.  At  the  same  time  there  were  also 
two  detached  forces  namely,  the  4th  division 
under  General  Snow,  and  the  19th  infantry  bri- 
gade, while  a  cavalry  division  commanded  by 
General  Allenby,  and  an  independent  cavalry 
brigade  under  Brig.  Gen.  Sir  Philip  Chetwode 
were  also  sent  into  the  field,  with  the  Boyal 
Flying  Corps,  which  had  been  developed  and 
increued  imder  command  of  Brig.  Oen.  Sir 
David  Henderson,  who  had  been  Director  of 
Military  Aeronautics.  This  British  army  was 
duly  mobilized,  and  transported  to  various  con- 
centration points  in  England,  and  towards  the 
end  of  August,  having  been  landed  in  France, 
vas  ready  for  operations.  The  strength  of  this 
.  force  and  succeeding  expeditions  was  estimated 
at  about  105,000  men.  At  the  same  time  vari- 
ous forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  colonies, 
and  troops  were  brought  from  India  to  the  seat 
of  war  in  Europe,  landing  in  France.  While  the 
army  was  being  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  war 
and  the  various  depot  organizations  for  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  were  being  brought  up  to 
strength  so  as  to  fill  the  losses  caused  on  the 
battlefield,  volunteering  was  being  undertaken  on 
a  large  scale,  both  for  the  regiments  already 
organized  and  for  new  regiments.  While  any 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  British  army 
must  be  considered  more  or  less  as  a  conjecture, 
yet  the  following  figures  published  in  a  military 
journal  may  be  considered  as  approximating  the 
military  strength  of  the  Britiui  Empire  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war:  United  Kingdom:  Begu- 
lar  army  (peace  establishment),  137,600;  army 
reserve  (strength),  130,000;  special  reserve 
(strength),  91,000;  territorial  force  (strength), 
260,000.  India;  R^^ar  army  (war  strength), 
76,700;  Indian  army,  native  troops  (regimental 
establishments)  169,000;  reserve,  36,000.  CoiX>- 
niES  AND  EoYPT:  Regular  army  (peace  estab- 
lishment), 46,000.  Self-govebnino  Dominions: 
Canada:  Dominion  troops,  permanent  force, 
3000;  militia,  42,000.  Augtralia:  Common- 
wealth troops,  permanent  force,  2400;  citizen 
forces,  35,000.  ffeio  Zealand:  Dominion  troops, 
permanent  force,  500;  territorial  force,  34,000. 
South  Africa:  The  Union  defense  force  had  not 
come  into  ezistenoe,  lyt  was  proposed. 

Changes  in  the  armament  of  the  regular  army 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  apart  from  aircraft,  in- 
cluded the  issue  of  an  improved  cartridge  and 
the  adoption  of  a  new  howitzer  gun.  There  had 
been  no  important  change  in  the  organisation 
or  armament  of  the  regular  array  abroad,  the 
Indian  army  or  the  Territorial  force.  The  Ca- 
nadian militia  had  been  reorganized,  aad  the 
Australian  and  South  African  forces  established 
on  the  basis  of  a  moderate  amount  of  more  or 
less  general  compulsory  training  for  youths  and 
sdults  between  certain  ages.  It  would  have  been 
some  years  before  these  forces  normally  could 
have  reached  their  full  strength,  but  volunteer- 
ing for  the  war  was  active  in  the  colonies.  See 
War  of  the  Nations,  paaaim. 

Navt.  Additions  to  the  British  navy  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  could  not  be  stated  with 
accuracy  at  the  end  of  1914.  The  following 
statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  and  their 
displacement,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
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Intelligenoe  at  Washington,  relates  to  July  1, 
1914.  Number  and  displacement  of  warships  of 
1600  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of  60 
or  more  tons,  built  and  building  (displacement 
of  vessels  building  is  estimated)  ;  Dreadnoughts 
(battlediips  having  a  main  battery  of  all  big 
guns,  that  is,  11  or  more  inches  in  calibre) : 
built,  20,  of  423,360  tons;  building,  16,  of  421,- 
760  tons.  Pre-dreadnoughts  (battleships  of 
about  10,000  or  more  tons,  whose  main  batteries 
are  of  more  than  one  calibre)  :  built,  40,  of  589,- 
386  tons;  building,  none.  Coast-defense  vessels 
(smaller  battleships  and  monitors)  :  none  built 
or  building.  Battle  cruisers  (armored  cruisers 
having  guns  of  largest  calibre  in  main  battery 
and  capable  of  taking  their  place  in  line  of  bat- 
tle with  the  battle^ips) :  built,  9,  of  187,600 
t(Mis;  building,  1,  of  28,600  tons.  Armored 
cruisers:  built,  34,  of  406,800  tons;  building, 
none.  Cruisers  (unarmored  warships  of  1600  or 
more  tons)  :  built,  74,  of  382,815  tons;  building, 
17,  of  67,000  tons.  Torpedo-boat  destroyers: 
built,  167,  of  125,860  tons;  building,  21,  of  21,- 
770  tons.  Torpedo  boats:  built,  49,  of  11,488 
tons;  building,  none.  Submarines:  built,  76,  of 
30,362  tons;  building,  22,  of  17,236  tons.  Total 
tonnage:  built,  2,167,850;  building,  666,266. 
Excluded  from  the  foregoing:  ships  over  20 
years  old  from  date  of  launch  unless  recon- 
structed and  rearmed  within  five  years;  torpedo 
craft  over  16  years  old;  ships  not  actually  be- 
gun or  ordered  although  authorized;  transports, 
colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo-depot  ships,  and 
other  auxiliaries. 

The  following  comparative  figures  (relating 
to  July  1,  1914)  of  tonnage  built  and  building 
and  the  combined  amount  are  of  interest: 

Bvilt  Building  Total 

United   Kincdom    2,157,850  556,256  2,714,108 

OermuiT    951,718  854,864  1,806,577 

France     688,840  211,075  889,915 

United  SUtet   765,188  129,756  894,889 

Japan    519,640  180,276  699,916 

Bnnia    270,861  407,957  678,818 

Italy     285,460  212,355  497,815 

Austria-Hungary     221,526  125,982  847,508 

The  active  personnel,  July  1,  1914,  is  reported 
as  follows;  admirals  of  the  fleet,  3;  admirals, 
12;  vice-admirals,  22;  rear  admirals,  68;  cap- 
tains and  commanders,  702;  other  line  officers, 
2508;  midshipmen  at  sea,  639;  engineer  officers, 
837;  medical  officers,  593;  pay  ofBcers,  760; 
naval  constructors,  122;  chaplains,  147;  war- 
rant officers,  2740;  enlisted  men,  119,597;  ma- 
rine officers,  466;  marines,  21,414  (including 
3130  of  the  coast  guard) ;  total,  150,609.  For 
Germany,  on  ttie  same  date,  the  total  naval  per- 
sonnel is  reported  at  79,197;  United  States,  66,- 
273;  France,  63,846;  Japan,  55,738;  Russia,  62,- 
463;  Italy,  39,913;  Austria-Hungary,  19,631. 
See  Naval.  Pboobess. 

QovEBNMENT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  the  King,  acting  through  his  minis- 
ters. Parliament  is  made  up  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commcms.  The  peers  en- 
titled to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1914  num- 
bered 641,  including  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral and  three  royal  princes.  The  general  elec- 
tion of  December,  1910,  returned  670  members  of 
the  Commons  to  the  second  Parliament  of  George 
V,  which  convened  Jan.  31,  1911.  In  the  Com- 
mons England  has  465  members,  Wales  30,  Scot- 
land 72,  and  Ireland  103.  Party  representation 
November,  1914:  261  Liberals,  37  Laborites,  76 
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KationalUts,  8  Independent  NationalistB,  288 
Unionists  (opposition) — total,  670. 

The  King  in  1014  was  Gteorge  V,  born  June  3, 
1865,  and  succeeded  May  6,  1910,  as  the  second 
and  only  surviving  son  of  Edward  VII.  He 
married,  July  6,  1893,  Princess  Victoria  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Teck.  They 
have  issue  as  follows:  Edward  Albert,  bom 
June  23,  1894,  and  created  Prince  of  Wales  June 
23,  1910;  Albert  Frederick,  bom  Dec.  14,  1896, 
a  midshipman  in  the  royal  navy ;  Victoria  Alex- 
andra, bom  April  26,  1897;  Henry  William, 
born  March  31,  1900;  George  Edward,  bom  Dec. 
20,  1902;  John  Charles,  bom  July  12,  1906. 

The  ministry  in  1914  was  that  of  Mr.  Asquith 
(Liberal),  which  was  formed  April  8,  1908. 
Those  of  the  ministers  who  constitute  the  cab- 
inet were  as  follows  in  November,  1914 :  Herbert 
Henry  Asquith  (appointed  by  the  King  in  April, 
1908),  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury;  Viscount  Haldane  (1912),  Lord  High 
Chancellor;  Earl  Beauchamp  (1914),  Lord  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council;  Marquis  of  Crewe  (1908- 
11  and  from  1912),  Ix)rd  Privy  Seal;  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill  (1911),  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Secretaries  of  State:  Reginald  Mc- 
Kenna  (1911),  for  home  affairs;  Sir  Edward 
Grey  (1906),  for  foreign  affairs;  Lewis  Vernon 
Harcourt  (1910),  for  the  colonies;  Earl  Kitch- 
ener of  Khartimi  (1914),  for  war;  Marauis  of 
Crewe  (1910),  for  India.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, David  Lloyd  George  (1908);  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  Thomas  McKinnon  Wood  (1912) ; 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Augustine  Birrell  (1907);  Postmaster- 
General,  Charles  Edward  Henry  Hobhouse. 

Presidents  of  committees  of  the  council:  Wal- 
ter Runciman  (1914),  board  of  trade;  Herbert 
Samuel,  local  government  board;  Joseph  Albert 
Pease,  board  of  education.  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Charles  Frederick  Quraey 
Masterman;  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Lord 
Emmott;  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Allsebrook 
Simon.  There  are  various  other  ministers  be- 
sides the  foregoing,  but  they  are  not  members 
of  the  cabinet.  'Hie  management  of  all  mari- 
time affairs,  the  government  of  the  royal  navy, 
etc.,  was  in  early  times  the  province  of  the 
"Lord  High  Admiral";  but  since  1708  these  du- 
ties have  been  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  or 
"Lords  of  the  Admiralty,"  as  follows — a  political 
"First  Lord"  who  is  a  cabinet  minister,  a  "First 
Sea  Lord,"  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Sea  Lords 
selected  from  officers  of  the  service,  a  political 
"Civil  Lord"  and  an  additional  Civil  Lord. 

HlBTORT 

Thb  Ibish  QtnESTioN.  Before  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  which  occurred  on  February  10, 
the  attention  of  the  public  was  held  by  a  series 
of  remarkable  speeches  on  the  all-engrossing 
topic  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  The  bitter  contro- 
versy had  seemingly  entered  upon  its  last  stage. 
The  Liberal  Government  gave  no  sign  of  weak- 
ening in  its  determination  to  carry  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  (Government  of  Ireland)  Bill  a 
third  time  through  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
that  in  spite  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  might  be  placed  on  the  statute  book 
in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament 
Act  of  1911.  So  surely  as  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
became  law,  the  Opposition  prophesied,  the  Ul- 
ster Volunteers  would  maintain  by  force  of 
arms  the  right  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  not 


to   be   governed   by   an    Irish    Parliament.     It 

seemed  comparatively  certain  that  the  forthc(Hn- 
ing  session  of  Farlianfent  would  see  the  ques- 
tion settled  one  way  or  the  other,  either  by  the 
Cabinet's  yielding,  or  by  civil  war  in  Ireland. 
Speaking  at  Bristol  on  January  15,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  confirmed  the  rumor  that  there  had 
recently  been  conversations  between  the  vari- 
ous party  leaders,  with  a  view  to  compromise, 
but  without  result.  The  most  striking  passa^ 
of  Mr.  Law's  speech,  and  one  that  called  forth 
strong  protest,  was  that  in  which  he  declared 
that  "Parliament  has  a  right  to  govern  the 
people  of  Ulster;  it  has  not  the  right  to  sell 
them  into  slavery."  Lord  Curzon  gloomily  dis- 
cussed the  prospects  of  civil  war.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  urgied  nis  Ulster  Volimteers  to  con- 
tinue their  military  preparations  and  pro- 
claimed himself  "above  all  things  a  man  of 
peace,  but  not  at  any  price."  Mr.  Redmond, 
the  leader  of  the  Nationalists,  was  willing  to 
make  any  concession  to  Ulster  which  would  be 
"consistoiit  with  (1)  the  creation  of  a  Parlia- 
ment for  Ireland  with  an  executive  responsible 
to  it,  (2)  the  immediate  settlement  of  this 
question,  (3)  the  unity  and  integrity  of  Ire- 
land." That  no  such  concession  would  satisfy, 
may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's 
declaration  that  there  was  "no  concession  which 
will  avert  the  dangers  that  now  threaten,  that 
does  not  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  Ulster 
from  the  sphere  of  a  Dublin  Parliament" 

The  Opening  of  Pabuahent.  The  King's 
Speech,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
on  February  10,  referred  briefly  to  the  forth- 
coming royal  visit  to  Paris,  the  hope  for  a 
stable  government  in  Albania,  the  pending  ne- 
gotiations with  Germany  and  Turkey  regarding 
British  commercial  and  industrial  interests  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  Safety  at  Sea  Conference,  and 
the  drought  in  India.  Turning  to  domestic  af- 
fairs, the  King  urged  a  solution  1^  agreement 
of  the  Irish  question,  and  promised  to  submit 
proposals  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  second 
chamber  of  Parliament,  for  the  more  expeditious 
administration  of  justice  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division,  for  housing  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural population,  for  developing  a  national 
system  ot  education,  for  improving  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  with  regard  to  young  of- 
fenders, and  "if  time  and  opportunity  permit, 
for  other  purposes  of  social  reform."  Among 
the  many  amendments  offered  to  the  Address  in 
Reply,  two  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  first 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  desired  the 
government  to  reserve  the  South  African  Indem- 
nity Bill  (see  South  Africa,  Hittory),  that  is, 
to  interfere  in  the  feud  between  organized  labor 
and  the  Botha  government  in  the  South  African 
Union.  The  Laborites  in  England  pretty  gen- 
erally resented  the  failure  of  the  British  minis- 
try to  check  General  Botha's  attacks  on  the 
rights  of  labor  in  South  Africa;  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald's  amendment,  which  was  rejected, 
was  designed  simply  to  express  this  resentment. 
By  holding  a  monster  mass-meeting  in  Hyde 
Park  the  labor  leaders  in  London  found  another 
way  to  show  their  sympathy  for  the  agitators 
who  had  been  arbitrarily  deported  from  South 
Africa.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  Lord  Gladstone  was  removed  from  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  South  Africa,  possibly  because  of 
the  part  he  had  played  in  the  suppression  of 
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the  rtrike;  he  was  succeeded  by  Sydney  Buxton, 
whoee  pl&oe  aa  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  British  cabinet  was  taken  by  Mr.  John 
Bums,  formerly  at  the  head  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board.  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  was  ap- 
pointed to  presidency  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  his  place  at  the  post  office  was 
given  to  Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse,  who  left  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  to 
Mr.  Masterman.  The  second  notable  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  was  offered  in  identical 
terma  in  the  House  of  Commons  bv  Walter 
Long,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Mid- 
dleton :  "that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  proceed 
further  with  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  un- 
til it  has  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people."  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  amend- 
ment was  lost  by  a  negative  majority  of  78 
vot«a;  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  carried  by 
243  to  56.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the 
Commons  Mr.  Asquith  made  an  important 
speech  supporting  tne  thesis  that  at  the  time 
of  the  last  General  Election  (1910),  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  to  utilize  the  Parlia- 
ment Act  for  the  establishment  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  had  been  so  clearly  stated,  that  there 
was  now  no  need  for  another  general  election 
or  referendum  on  the  Irish  question.  A  gen- 
eral election  now,  if  favorable  to  the  govern- 
ment would  not  convince  Ulster,  and  if  favor- 
able to  the  Opposition  would  bring  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish 
people.  Mr.  Asquith  promised  to  bring  in  sug- 
gestions "which  will  consult  not  only  the  in- 
terests but  the  susceptibilities  of  all  con- 
cerned," in  the  hope  of  not  only  averting  civil 
war,  but  also  securing  favorable  conditions  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  of  Irish 
government.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  to  the 
premier's  offer  of  compromise  by  pointing  out 
that  bloodshed  could  be  avoided  only  by  (1) 
excluding  Ulster  or  (2)  calling  an  immediate 
election.  During  the  debate  in  the  upper 
house,  Lord  Lansdowne  declared  his  readiness 
to  consider  Home  Rule  with  the  exclusion  of 
Ulster;  but  in  common  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
he  was  more  inclined  to  demand  an  immediate 
election  than  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  possible 
compromise.  Lord  Lansdowne  put  the  case  for 
a  general  election  briefly  and  well:  "We  plead 
for  a  General  Klection  on  two  very  plain  and 
easily  intelligible  grounds.  The  first  is  that  we 
entertain  a  very  sincere  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  Bill  has  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  second 
reason  is  that  a  General  Election  is  surely  the 
shortest,  promptest,  and  the  most  efficacious 
method  of  escaping  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
If  we  were  to  win  there  would  be  no  civil  war 
because  Ulster  would  have  won  the  day.  If 
there  was  a  dead  heat  there  would  be  no  civil 
war,  because  both  parties  would  be  compelled  to 
settle  down  together  and  thresh  out  some  solu- 
tion of  the  Iridt  Question.  Supposing  you  (the 
government)  win,  the  chances  of  dvil  strife 
would  be  enormously  diminished,  for  Ulster 
would  be  conscious  that  England  had  pro- 
notuiced  against  her.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  we  press  for  a  General  Election." 

TBS  PB0P08ED  CoMFBOMisE.  On  March  9,  on 
the  oceasion  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Homt; 
Rule  Bill,  Mr.  Asquith  made  good  his  promise 
to  propose  a  basis  for  an  amicable  agreement. 
He  proposed  that  a  poll  of  the  Parliamentary 


electors  should  be  taken  in  the  counties  of  Ul- 
ster, and  that  any  county  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  voters  so  desired  might  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  for  a  pe- 
riod of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  sit- 
ting of  the  Dublin  Parliament.  Each  county  so 
excluded  would  retain  its  present  representation 
in  the  United  Kingdom  House  of  Commons. 
This  would  allow  time  for  at  least  two  general 
elections  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  five  or 
six  years'  experience  of  the  Dublin  Parliament 
before  Ulster  could  be  asked  to  submit  to  Irish 
Home  Rule,  and  then  only  with  the  full  and 
mature  consent  of  the  British  electorate.  As 
the  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  Nationalist  to  a 
man,  had  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  6 
of  the  11  couiities  (the  cities  of  Belfast  and 
Londonderry  being  counted  as  counties  for  the 
vote,  and  Xewry  being  included  in  county 
Down) — ^the  percentage  of  Catholics  in  county 
Tyrone  was  65  per  cent,  Cavan  81%  per  cent, 
Alonaghan  74%  per  cent,  Donegal  78.9  per  cent, 
Fermanagh  56  per  cent,  Derry  SO  per  cent — the 
opponents  of  Home  Rule  would  count  upon  carry- 
ing only  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  Londonderry, 
and  Belfast.  The  attitude  of  the  Opposition  to- 
wards Mr.  Amuith's  offer  was  not  exactly  enthu- 
siastic. Sir  Edward  Carson,  chief  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists,  declared  that  Ulster  would  not  rest 
satisfied  with  a  "sentence  of  death,  with  a  stay 
of  execution  for  six  years."  Bonar  Law  moved 
a  vote  of  censure  against  the  government,  March 
19,  because  Mr.  Asquith  had  not  elaborated  his 
propositi<xi  in  greater  detail.  The  motion  was 
lost  by  93  votes,  but  it  served  to  dispel  any 
illusory  hopes  of  conciliation.  The  standpoint 
of  the  Opposition  was  made  clear  by  Bonar  Law 
in  his  speech  of  March  19,  when  he  "formally" 
and  "solemnly"  offered,  "If  he  [Mr.  Asquith] 
chooses  to  put  his  new  suggestions  into  his 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  if  he  submits  these  sug- 
gestions to  the  country  by  a  Referendum  and 
the  country  decides  in  favor  of  them,  then  I 
have  the  authority  of  Lord  Lansdowne  to  say 
now  that,  so  far  as  his  influence  in  the  House 
of  Lords  goes,  that  body  will  offer  no  impedi- 
ment to  carrying  out  completely,  without  al- 
teration, and  without  delay,  the  decision  of  the 
will  of  the  people  of  this  country."  Questioned 
more  closely,  Bonar  Law  agreed  that  in  case 
such  a  referendum  should  vindicate  the  govern- 
ment, Ulster  should  be  coerced;  but  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  when  questioned  on  the  attitude  of  Ul- 
ster, would  give  no  answer.  It  appeared  there- 
fore, that  if  the  government  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand for  a  referendum,  there  might  still  be  dan- 
ger of  rebellion  in  Ulster.  The  coimtry  would 
vote,  moreover,  not  so  much  on  the  merits  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  as  on  the  question  of 
coercing  Ulster. 

The  Abht  Veto.  In  the  heat  of  the  contro- 
versy the  Unionists  had  let  fall  dark  hints  and 
ominous  suggestions  that  in  case  the  govern- 
ment should  send  the  army  to  force  Home  Rule 
on  Ulster,  the  army  would  refuse  to  obey. 
There  were  even  vague  references  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  revolution  which  would  overturn  the 
government.  The  army  would  veto  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  In  March,  the  army's  obedience  be- 
came the  question  of  the  hour.  On  March  14, 
Colonel  Seely,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  or- 
dered Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Paget  to  take  special  pre- 
cautions for  safeguarding  government  supplies 
of  arms  and  stores  in  Armagh,  Oma{^,  Carriek- 
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fergua,  and  Enniskillen.  Apparently  the  pre- 
cautions inyolved  a  considerable  movement  of 
troops  to  the  Ulster  counties;  the  Unionists 
feared  that  Ulster  was  to  be  intimidated  by 
overwhelming  forces.  On  March  20  G^ieral 
Paget  wired  the  War  Office  that  Brigadier  6en- 
eru  Gough  and  57  officers  of  the  Third  Cavalry 
Brigade  preferred  to  accept  dismissal  if  ordered 
north.  General  Gough  and  the  officers  were 
called  to  a  conference  at  the  War  Office,  and  on 
March  23  were  given  a  statement  over  the  ini- 
tials of  Colonel  Seely,  Sir  John  French,  and 
Sir  John  Ewart,  declaring  that  the  Army  Coun- 
cil was  glad  to  learn  that  there  had  been  no 
question  of  disobedience,  but  only  a  misunder- 
standing, and  that  the  government  had  no  in- 
tention of  usine  the  army  "to  crush  political 
opposition  to  the  policy  or  principles  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill."  Returning  to  Ireland,  Gen- 
eral Gough  and  the  officers  stationed  at  Gur- 
ragb  rejoiced  over  what  they  considered  a  com- 
plete acknowledgment  of  their  right  to  refuse 
to  coerce  Ulster.  This  was  the  "Curragh  in- 
cident." Its  consequences  were  swift  and  im- 
portant. The  public  was  informed  that  the  last 
two  sentences  of  General  Gough's  "charter," 
which  had  the  effect  of  accepting  a  conditional 
obedience  from  the  army  officers,  had  not  been 
authorized  by  the  cabinet,  and  were  repudiated. 
On  March  26  Sir  John  French  and  Sir  John 
Ewart  offered  to  resign  from  the  Arm^  Council. 
On  March  27  a  Special  Order  on  Discipline  was 
issued,  declaring  that  in  the  future  the  army 
would  be  expected  to  give  unconditional  obedi- 
ence to  all  lawful  commands,  without  asking  or 
receiving  information  in  advance  as  to  what 
services  would  be  required.  On  March  30,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Asquith  announced 
that  Sir  John  French  and  Sir  John  Ewart  had 
resigned,  not  because  they  diifered  from  the 
government  oa  the  question  of  military  obedi- 
ence, but  because  they  had  initialed  a  memo- 
randum (General  Gough's  "charter"),  which 
had  been  partially  repudiated.  Colonel  Seely 
also  resigned,  and  Mr.  Asquith  himself  took 
over  the  portfolio  of  war.  In  accordance  with 
Parliamentary  usage,  upon  accepting  the  new 
office  Mr.  Asquith  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons, stood  for  reflection  in  his  constituency  in 
East  Fife,  and  was  returned  without  opposition. 
In  comment  upon  the  Curragh  incident,  the 
Morning  Post  (March  26)  had  jubilantly  an- 
nounced, "The  army  has  killed  the  Home  Rule 
Bill."  Bonar  Law  had  declared  (March  23) 
the  view  of  the  Opposition  that  any  officer  who 
refused  "to  coerce  Ulster"  would  only  be  "doing 
his  duty."  The  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  ve- 
hemently retorted  that  never  would  they  allow 
the  army  to  interfere  in  a  political  controversy, 
to  decide  which  laws  should  be  enforced  and 
which  should  not,  to  exercise  a  virtual  veto  on 
Parliamentary  legislation;  never  would  they 
permit  a  handful  of  officers,  who  happened  to 
sympathize  with  Ulster,  to  overthrow  the  prin- 
ciples of  Parliamentary  government.  Nor  were 
the  Laborites  slow  in  pointing  out  that  if  it 
were  admitted  that  army  officers  could  refuse 
obedience  when  ordered  to  coerce  their  friends 
in  Ulster,  then  common  soldiers  would  be  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  coerce  their  working-class 
friends  in  case  of  a  strike.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas, 
secretary  of  the  railwaymen's  organization,  de- 
clared that,  according  to  Unionist  doctrine,  he 
should  say  to  the  400,000  railwaymen,  who  were 


preparing  to  strike  next  winter  for  hi^er  wages 
and  an  eight  hour  day,  "organize  your  forces. 
We  will  use  our  £500,000  of  capital  in  onr  union 
to  provide  arms  and  ammunition  for  you."  If 
the  army  could  not  be  used  against  rebellious 
Ulster,  it  could  not  be  used  against  insurgent 
Labor. 

Undeterred  by  the  Curragh  incident,  the  gov- 
ernment pressed  on  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
which  had  been  presented  for  a  third  time  un- 
der the  Parliament  Act,  and  had  received  for- 
mal first  reading  in  the  Commons,  March  5. 
On  April  6  the  bill  passed  sectmd  reading  in 
the  Commons  by  366  to  276.  The  Opposition 
attempted  to  stave  off  the  third  reading  by  of- 
fering a  motion  for  adjournment,  which  was  de- 
feated by  286  to  176,  whereupon  the  House  was 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  continued  demand 
of  "adjourn"  arising  in  a  rhythmical  chant 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  The 
Speaker  asked  Bonar  Law  if  this  demonstration 
was  planned  vrith  his  approval,  but  received 
only  an  angry  retort.  The  disorderly  sitting 
was  suspended  summarily,  May  21.  When  the 
House  sat  again  on  May  25,  the  Speaker  admit- 
ted "using  an  expression  which  he  ought  not  to 
have  used."  The  third  reading  was  then  passed 
by  351  to  274  votes,  with  a  government  major- 
ity of  77,  and  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  be  rejected 
by  the  Lords. 

The  Home  Rule  Auending  Bux.  All  the 
provisions  of  the  Parliament  Act  having  been 
complied  with  for  the  enactment  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  without  the  consent  of  the  Lords,  i.e. 
the  House  of  Commons  having  in  three  succes- 
sive sessions  signified  their  approval  of  the  bill, 
it  was  time  For  Mr.  Asquith  to  submit  his 
project  of  compromise.  Lord  Crewe  was  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  bringing  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  June  23,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Honw 
Rule  Bill  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Asquith'a  plan  of 
March  0.  If  within  three  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  Amending  Act,  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  Parliamentary  electors  in  any 
county  in  Ulster  (Belfast  and  Londonderry  to 
be  treated  as  coimties;  Newry  to  be  inclnd^ 
in  Down)  should  so  petition,  a  poll  would  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  temporary  exclusion. 
If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  favored  ex- 
clusion, the  Home  Rule  Bill  would  not  apply 
to  that  county  until  the  expiration  of  the  six 
years  commencing  on  the  day  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  excluded  area 
would  send  members  to  the  Westminster  House 
of  Commons  instead  of  to  the  new  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  House  of  Lords,  however,  so  rad- 
ically amended  the  Amending  Bill  before  ac- 
cording it  a  third  reading  on  July  14,  that  no 
expectation  could  be  entertained  of  its  accep- 
tance by  the  Conunons. 

The   Conference   at   Btckinohax   Vaulck. 
In  the  interval  before  the  Amending  Bill  should 
be  presented   to  the  House   of   Commons,  tiie 
King  called  a   conference  of  party  leaders  to 
discuss  the  situation.     At  that  time,  the  Ulster 
Unionists  had  organized  a  force  of  over  100,000 
men,  of  whom  at  least  25,000  were  well  drilled, 
armed,    and   uniformed.     The   Xationalists   had 
not    yet    pushed    their    preparations    to    such         \ 
length,  but  were  rapidly  recruiting  a  volunteer         -, 
army  which  bade  fair  soon  to  surpass  its  rival         { 
in  numbers.    In  Belfast  on  July  10,  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  his  associates  held  the  first  meeting 
of  the  "Ulster  provisional  government,"  whose 
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object  was  "to  hold  Ulster  against  a  home  rule 
parliament  in  trust  for  the  King  and  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution."  In  celebrating  the  225th  an- 
niversary of  the  historic  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
the  XSmet  Orangemen  manifested  a  quiet  de- 
termination that  was  more  ominous  than  turbu- 
lent. The  long-threatened  civil  war  seemed 
very  near.  At  this  crisis,  the  King  summoned 
to  Buckingham  Palace  the  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  rep- 
resmt  the  Government,  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  represent  the  Opposition, 
Mr.  John  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  to  represent 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  Captain  Craig  to  speiUc  for  the  Ulster  Un- 
ionists. The  King,  in  few  but  vigorous  words, 
urged  the  leaders  to  agree  upon  a  compromise 
which  would  avert  blaodshed.  But  after  four 
meetings — July  21,  22,  23,  24 — ^the  Conference 
was  unable  to  agree  either  in  principle  or  in 
detail  upon  the  possibility  of  defining  an  area 
which  should  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  press,  by  the  way, 
raised  the  interesting  constitutional  point, 
whether  the  King  in  calling  the  party  leaders 
together  had  not  taken  too  active  a  part  in  poli- 
tics; but  as  Mr.  Asquith  subsequently  an- 
nounced, the  King  had  acted  in  perfect  consti- 
tutionality with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
ministers,  and  his  speech  had  been  approved  by 
]^Ir.  Asquith  the  day  before  delivery. 

Guw-RnNNiNQ  IN  Ibeland.  a  gun-running 
episode  on  July  26  made  the  outlook  still  gloom- 
ier. Nationalist  Volunteers  attempted  to  run 
in  a  consignment  of  arms  which  had  been  landed 
from  a  yacht  at  Howth,  eight  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. At  Clontarf  they  were  met  by  the  Dublin 
police  and  a  body  of  the  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers,  and  several  men  were  killed.  The 
soldiers,  that  is,  the  Borderers,  in  returning  to 
their  barracks,  were  assailed  by  an  angry  mob, 
and  fired  without  orders,  killing  3  and  woimd- 
ing  32  perstms.  Mr.  Redmond  in  Parliament 
immediately  expressed  intense  indignation  that 
the  authorities  had  allowed  Unionists  freely  to 
violate  the  proclamation  against  gun-rimning, 
whereas  the  Nationalists  had  been  shot  down 
by  soldiers  for  the  same  offense.  On  April  24, 
for  example,  the  Ulster  Volunteers  had  suc- 
cessfully smuggled  into  Ireland  a  huge  consign- 
ment of  Mauser  rifles  (25,000  or  more)  and  a 
million  rounds  of  ammunition,  in  open  and  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Proclamation  of  1913 
which  prohibited  the  importation  of  firearms 
into  Ireland.  By  way  of  anticipation,  it  may 
be  stated  here  that  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
October  1  reported  that  the  calling  out  of  the 
soldiers  against  the  Nationalists  was  quite  im- 
justifiable,  and  reoomm«ided  the  sufferers  to 
"the  ((ympathetic  consideration  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury."  But  at  the  time  only  bitter  and 
unmitigated  resentment  was  felt,  and  Ireland 
seemed  nearer  than  ever  to  civil  war.  Com- 
promise had  failed,  conference  had  failed.  The 
government  was  unflinchingly  determined  to 
put  the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  statute  book, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Ulster  Unionists  were 
steadfastly  resolved  that  sooner  than  yield,  they 
would  flght  to  the  bitter  end.  Just  at  this  try- 
ing time,  when  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  peril 
of  fratricidal  strife,  Austria-Hungary  made 
war  on  Servia.  Great  Britain  was  speedily 
drawn  into  the  conflict    And  in  the  face  of  for- 
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eign  war,  a  truce  was  called  in  the  battle  for 
Irish   Home  Rule. 

The  Budget.  Before  proceeding  with  the  his- 
tory of  events  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of 
war,  notice  must  be  given  to  sundry  other  events 
which  occurred  prior  to  the  war.  Not  the  least 
in  importance  was  the  presentation  of  a  remark- 
able Budget  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  famous  Budget  of 
1909,  David  Lloyd  Gteorge  had  to  introduce  new 
taxation,  in  order  to  meet  increased  naval  and 
social  expenditure,  and  in  order  to  give  relief 
to  local  ratepayers.  Whereas  the  revenue  of 
1013-14  had  amounted  to  £198,243,000,  the  es- 
timated revenue  for  1914-15  was  to  attain  the 
figure  of  £209,276,000.  Of  this  sum,  £8,620,000 
was  expected  to  come  from  new  taxation.  In 
detail,  (1)  the  Death  Duties  were  to  be  in- 
creased from  7  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  on  estates 
between  £60,000  and  £70,000;  and  so  on  up  to 
estates  exceeding  £1,000,000,  on  which  the  rate 
of  the  duty  was  raised  from  the  old  16  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  (2)  The  general  rate  of  the 
tax  on  unearned  incomes,  and  on  all  incomes 
exceeding  £2600  was  to  be  increased  from  Is. 
24.  on  the  £  to  la.  4d.  (3)  The  super-tax  on  In- 
comes over  £3000  was  increased  in  scale  so  as 
to  yield  £2,500,000  more.  (4)  A  tax  upon 
foreign  investments  was  to  bring  in  £260,000. 
Of  this  new  revenue,  £2,717,000  was  absorbed 
by  the  increase  in  tiie  naval  estimates.  About 
the  same  amount— £2,768,000 — was  to  be  ex- 
pended in  local  grants  in  aid  of  the  local  rates 
for  public  health,  housing,  and  other  important 
services.  The  government  intended  to  carry 
out,  moreover,  a  reform  of  local  taxation  by  es- 
tablishing a  national  system  of  land  valuation 
as  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  rates.  Lloyd 
George  expected  that  in  the  following  year, 
1916-16,  he  would  be  able  to  assign  much  larger 
funds  for  educational  and  local  grants,  as  the 
new  taxes  would  then  produce  a  more  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  revenue.  In  June,  the 
cabinet  decided  to  postpone  the  payment  of 
local  grants  until  the  spring  of  I91S,  and  for  the 
time  being  to  drop  the  16th  penny  of  the  income 
tax.  This  left  the  estimated  revenue  at  £207,- 
146,000  and  the  expenditure  at  £207,021,000. 
The  Finance  Bill  was  finally  passed  in  tiie  Com- 
mons on  July  23,  and  in  the  Lords  July  30. 

The  Pabuament  Act  Bills  awd  Otheb 
Measubes.  llie  most  significant,  although  not 
the  most  spectacular  feature  of  the  session  was 
the  introduction  on  March  6  of  the  three  bills 
which  the  government  was  determined  to  carry 
over  the  Lords'  veto,  in  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911,  whereby  a  bill 
if  passed  in  three  successive  sessions  by  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  presented  for  the 
royal  assent  without  the  approval  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the 
Plural  Voting  Bill  had  already  been  passed 
once  by  the  Commons,  and  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Bill  and  the  Established  Church 
(Welsh  Disestablishment)  Bill  had  been  passed 
in  two  successive  sessions  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  rejected  by  the  Lords.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill  has  already  been  treated. 
The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  came  up  for 
debate  in  April,  and  on  second  reading,  April 
21,  received  a  majority  of  84  votes.'  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna  stated  that  after  disestablishment  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Wales  would  retain  an  in- 
come of  £19,000  from  private  benefactions,  £84,- 
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000    from    Ecclesiastical    Commissioners    and 
Queoi  Anne's   Bounty,   £80,000   from   the   com- 
mutation of  life  interests,  and  £32,000  from  aug- 
mented grants  front  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty — in  all  £216,- 
000  a  year.     All  church  buildings,  palaces,  resi- 
dences,  deaneries,   rectories,   and  vicarages,  to- 
gether with  all  movable  property,  would  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church.     The  motion  to  re- 
ject the  bill  was  defeated  by  77  votes  on  May 
10,  and  the  bill   was  read  the  third  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    It  will  presently  be 
noticed   that  these  two  bills,    the   Irish    Home 
Rule    and    the    Welsh    Disestablishment    Bills, 
were  rejected  bv  the  Lords  but  nevertheless  re- 
ceived uie  royal  assent  and  were  placed  on  the 
statute  book,  September  18.    The  Plural  Voting 
Bill  received  a  majority  of  77  on  second  read- 
ing April  27;  at  that  time  Sir  Robert  Finlay, 
a  Unionist,  stated  that  "Previous  Reform  Bills 
had  been  enfranchising  Bills,  but  this  was  a  dis- 
franchising  measure,   which   would   take   away 
600,000   votes.    It  was  introduced   because,   by 
four  to  one,  the jpluraJ  voters  were  against  the 
Government."     The   bill   was   passed    on    third 
reading  in  the  Commons,  Jime  15,  by  a  majority 
of  78,  and  was  thrown  out  on  second  reading  by 
the  Lords  on  July   15.    Other   bills  passed  by 
the  session  which  ended  on  September  18  con- 
cern^ British  Nationality  and  Naturalization; 
East  African  Protectorates  Loan,  Housing,  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Con- 
tract, Bankruptcy,  Coal  Mines,  Finance,  Sudan 
Loan,     Irish     Education,     National     Insurance 
Amendment.     Twenty    other     government    bills 
of  minor  importance  were  passed  into  law,  be- 
sides 11   private  members'  bills,  and  a  number 
of    war    measures.     Early    in    the    session,    the 
House  of  Lords  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
charges  of  corruption  brought  aniinst  the  for- 
mer Chief  Liberal  Whip  Lord  Murray  of  Eli- 
baak,  who   frankly   acknowledged   that  he   had 
used  the  funds  of  the  Liberal  party  to  purchase 
shares    in    the    American    Marconi     Company, 
without  consulting  other  members  of  his  party, 
and   without   informing   his   successor,    Mr.    II- 
lingworth;    but  since  Lord   Murray   had  taken 
over  the  shares  himself,  at  the  price  paid  at  the 
date  of  purchase,  at  a  very  large  personal  loss, 
the  Select  Committee  found  him  guilty  of  no 
more  serious  fault  than  a  grave  error  in  judg- 
ment.    Although  brief  space  is  here  allotted  to 
it,  the  progress  of  Lloyd  George's  land  campaign 
must  not  be  allowed  entirely  to  escape  observa- 
tion.    The  Urban  Report  of  the  Land  Enquiry 
Committee — the    Rural    Report   had    been    pub- 
lished in  1913 — and  the  Report  of  the  Scottish 
Land  Enquiry  Committee  may  be  regarded  as 
historical  documents  of  the  highest  importance, 
for  they  furnished  both  an  orientation  for  tiie 

fDvemment's  future  land  reforms,  and  an  ex- 
austive  examination  of  existing  conditions. 
Sk  Edwabd  Gbet  and  the  Neab  East.  In 
the  international  negotiations  regarding  the 
ever-troublesome  Near  Eastern  Question,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  played  a  most  important  rOle,  act- 
ing practically  as  spokesman  for  the  Triple  En- 
tente. On  Dec.  13,  1913,  it  will  be  recalled,  he 
had  proposed:  (1)  the  postponement  of  the 
evacuation  of  Southern  Albania  by  Greece;  (2) 
the  retention  by  Greece  of  the  Mgesux  Islands, 
except  Imbros  and  Tenedos;  (3)  the  restora- 
tion to  Turkey  of  the  12  islands  ( Dodecanesia) 
held  by  Italy.    Replying  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
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the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  agreed  to 
recognize  Greek  possession  of  Chios,  Mytilene, 
Lemnos,  and  Samothrace,  on  condition  that 
Greece  should  at  once  evacuate  Albania.  As  for 
the  Dodecanesia,  Italy  alleged  that  Turkey  had 
not  yet  witiidrawn  all  Turkish  officers  and  sol- 
diers from  the  Tripolitaine,  as  stipulated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne,  and  that  consequently  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  the  restoration  of  the  12 
islands.  Moreover,  Italy  demanded  certain  con- 
cessions in  the  vichiity  of  Adalia  (Asia  Minor), 
as  compensation  for  the  considerable  expense  en- 
tailed by  the  occupation  of  Rhodes.  This  de- 
mand necessitated  negotiations  between  Italy 
and  Great  Britain,  since  British  interests  pre- 
dominated in  the  Adalia  region.  Later  it  was 
reported  that  the  two  Powers  had  oome  to  an 
understanding  about  their  interests  in  Asia 
Minor.  Resuming  the  discussion  of  the  first 
two  points  of  his  December  note.  Sir  Edward 
induMd  the  Powers  to  present  a  collective  Note 
to  Greece  on  February  13,  and  a  similar  Note 
to  Turkey  on  February  14,  proposing  that,  on 
condition  of  the  withdrawal  of  Greek  troops 
from  Albania  before  March  31,  Greece  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  all  the  .£gean  Islands  held 
by  her,  except  Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Castelorizo, 
which  must  be  restored  to  Turkey.  Greece 
would  imdertake  to  prevent  smuggling,  to  pro- 
tect the  Moslem  minorities  in  the  islands,  and 
to  erect  no  fortification  or  naval  base  upon  the 
islands.  The  Greek  Reply  was  received  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  in  the  main  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
propositions  were  accepted. 

BsmsH  AbmaIients.  In  view  of  tiie  great 
war,  particular  interest  attaches  to  the  question 
of  British  armaments.  Great  Britain  did  not 
pretend  to  have  a  strong  army.  A  paltry  121,- 
000  made  up  the  army  at  home;  a  like  number 
composed  the  army  abroad;  and  there  were 
146,000  in  the  Army  Reserve.  No  attempt  was 
being  made  to  increase  the  size  of  the  army; 
indeed,  no  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
maintaining  the  present  strength  under  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  enlistment.  The  Army  Esti- 
mates for  1014-16,  presented  in  April,  totaled 
£28,846,000,  the  increase  of  £625,000  over  the 
previous  year  being  accounted  for  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  higher  schedule  of  payment  for  of- 
ficers and  by  increased  attention  to  aviation. 
With  the  navy,  the  case  was  different.  The 
British  Naval  Estimates  for  1914-15  amounted 
to  £51,550,000,  and  showed  an  increase  of  £2,- 
740,000  over  the  amount  spent  in  1013-14,  in- 
cluding the  supplementary  estimates  (March, 
1914)  of  £2,500,000.  The  personnel  of  the 
navy  was  to  be  augmented  by  5000  officers  and 
men;  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  number 
of  officers  and  men  would  be  151,000,  an  increase 
of  17,285  since  1911.  During  the  same  period, 
from  1911  to  the  end  of  the  current  year,  the 
increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  German  navy 
amounted  to  18,681.  Great  Britain's  62  sea- 
planes and  41  other  'planes  could  not  be 
matched  by  any  other  Power.  The  new  pro- 
gramme of  naval  construction  included  4  bat- 
tleships, 4  light  cruisers,  12  destroyers,  and 
other  craft  to  be  constructed  at  a  totial  cost  of 
£14,817,000,  as  compared  with  £18,824,700  in  the 
programme  of  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  the 
deplorable  deadlock  on  the  defense  question  in 
Canada,  Mr.  Churchill  proposed  to  accelerate 
the  construction  of  two  ships  in  the  British  pro- 
gramme of  1914  so  as  to  have  them  ready  in 
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1916.  As  for  the  colonies  in  Australasia,  they 
would  be  amply  protected  by  the  Inii>erial  Kavy 
and  by  Japan.  In  order  that  all  available  ships 
might  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Mr.  Churchill  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  Imperial  Squadron,  to  which  the  colonies 
would  contribute  their  dreadnoughts;  and  tiie 
demands  of  local  patriotism  and  commerce-pro- 
tection might  be  met  by  the  maintenance  of 
colonial  flotillas  of  light  cruisers  and  destroy- 
ers, which  could  ooSperate  with  the  Imperial 
Squadron  if  necessary.  While  the  strength  of 
the  British  navy  was  being  tremendously  in- 
creased, it  was  ^lain  that  in  Great  Britain  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  navy  was  regarded  with 
increasing  diasatiuaction.  The  annuial  business 
meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at 
Northampton  on  April  3,  for  example,  passed  a 
resolution  expressing  alarm  at  the  ever-increas- 
ing naval  expenditure,  "which  cannot  fail, 
sooner  or  later,  to  lead  to  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion," and  urg^g  the  government  to  press  for- 
ward friendly  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers 
"in  order  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  suspicion 
and  misunderstanding,  the  most  fruitful  causes 
of  the  disastrous  rivalry  in  armaments  between 
the  nations  of  Europe."  Mr.  Churchill,  on 
March  17,  made  an  offer  to  Germany,  for  the 
slackening  of  naval  competition.  "We  are  seek- 
ing to  complete  eight  battle  squadrons  (in  the 
Home  Fleet) ,  by  the  time  the  next  naval  power 
hag  completed  five,"  he  declared.  "Every  delay, 
accidental  or  deliberate,  on  the  part  of  tiie  next 
strongest  naval  power  in  the  development  of  its 
aormouB  fleet  organization  will  be  matched  by 
na"  Formerly  Great  Britain  had  aimed  at  a 
10  per  cent  superiority  over  the  two  next  strong- 
est naval  powers;  but  since  Great  Britain  hiul 
no  need  of  defense  against  the  United  States  or 
France,  a  new  standard  had  been  adopted  in 
1908-09  of  a  60  per  cent  superiority  over  Ger- 
many. In  April,  1914,  Mr.  Churchill  affirmed 
that  Great  Britain  had  more  than  the  required 
60  per  cent  superiority  in  dreadnoughts,  as  the 
British  First  Fleet  included  19  dreadnoughts  as 
opposed  to  11  dreadnoughts  in  the  German  High 
Sea  Fleet,  from  which  2  dreadnoughts  were  tem- 
porarily absent.  In  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  in- 
fonned  the  House  of  Commons  that  all  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments had  been  received  in  a  hostile  spirit  and 
interpreted  as  attempts  to  lessen  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  Powers  in  naval  competition 
with  Great  Britain. 

Gbbat  Bbitain  and  the  Was.  For  Great 
Britain,  the  War  of  the  Nations  came  at  a  most 
inauspicious  moment.  Ireland  was  on  the  verge 
of  civil  war.  The  army  was  not  in  prime  c<mi- 
dition.  The  self-governing  colonies  were  more 
or  less  at  variance  with  uie  mother  country  on 
the  question  of  naval  policy.  And  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  British  government  about  entering 
the  European  conflict  had  encouraged  the  rise 
of  a  pacifist  party,  reluctant  to  make  war  un- 
less Great  Britain  should  be  directly  attacked. 
The  resignatim  of  three  prominent  pacifists 
from  the  cabinet  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that 
the  cabinet  itself  had  been  sadly  divided  on  the 
question  of  going  to  war.  At  any  rate  there 
was  a  reorganization  of  the  ministry,  Earl 
Beanehamp  succeeding  Viscount  Morley  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Walter  Runciman 
raoeeeding    John    Bums    as    President    of    the 


Board  of  Trade,  Lord  Lucas  succeeding  Mr. 
Runciman  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Lord  Emmott  succeeding  Earl  Beau- 
champ  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Kitchener  as  Secretary  o 
War  secured  the  active  cooperation  of  an  emi- 
nently able  administrator:  it  also  signalized  the 
triumph  of  the  partisans  of  war.  From  Ger- 
man sources  emanated  reports  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  that  a  serious  pacifist  and 
Laborite  opposition  was  being  encovmtered  by 
the  British  government;  on  the  contrary  we 
have  the  statement  issued  in  October  over  the 
signatures  of  officials  of  mining  federations, 
railway  clerks,  trades  organizations,  the  Fabian 
Society,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  and  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Uniona  This  statement,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  voice  of  the  Labor  move- 
ment, reviewing,  the  causes  of  the  war,  pledged 
the  loyal  support  of  the  working  classes  for  the 
war  against  German  militarism,  since  the  vic- 
tory of  the  German  army  "would  mean  the 
death  of  democracy  in  Europe." 

Thx  Was  and  the  Ibish  Question.  The 
Irish  question  continued  to  embarrass  Great 
Britain,  although  a  truce  was  declared  in  the 
factional  strife  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The 
threatened  Ulster  insurrection,  it  is  true,  was 
averted;  and  John  Redmond,  the  Irish  National- 
ist, vied  with  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  Ulster 
Unionist,  in  promising  that  in  the  hour  of  peril 
Ireland  would  not  desert  England.  "The  coast 
of  Ireland,"  declared  John  Redmond,  "will  be 
defended  from  foreign  invasion  by  her  armed 
sons,  and  for  this  piurpose  armed  Nationalist 
Catholics  in  the  South  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
join  arms  with  the  armed  Protestant  Ulstermen 
in  the  North."  But  the  vexed  Irish  Question 
again  arose  to  disturb  the  patriotic  unanimity 
of  parties.  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Unionist 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  September  14 
proposed  that  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  and  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill — ^both  of  which 
having  been  passed  three  times  by  the  Commons 
needed  only  the  formal  assent  of  the  King  to 
become  law — should  be  held  up  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  when,  by  a  special  dispensa- 
tion, a  single  session  would  suffice  to  carry  them 
over  the  Lords'  veto.  The  proposition  was  not 
even  considered  in  the  Commons,  however, 
where  on  September  16,  Mr.  Asquith  introduced 
a  Suspensory  Bill  (passed  September  18), 
whereby  the  Home  Rule  Act  and  the  Welsh 
Church  Act  were  suspended  from  operation  un- 
til the  expiration  of  12  months  from  the  date 
of  passing  of  those  acts,  or  "until  such  later 
date  (not  being  later  than  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent war),  as  may  be  fixed  by  His  Majesty  by 
Order  in  Council."  Mr.  Asquith,  on  Septemr 
ber  15,  in  the  Commons,  gave  his  solemn  pledge 
that  ( 1 )  "the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  not  and  can- 
not come  into  operation  until  Parliament  has 
had  the  fullest  opportunity  by  an  Amending 
Bill  of  altering,  modifying,  or  qualifying  its 
provisions  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  at  any 
rate  the  general  consent  both  of  Ireland  and  of 
the  United  Kingdom."  (2)  "The  employment 
of  force  of  any  kind  for  what  you  call  the  coer- 
cion of  Ulster  is  an  absolutely  unthinkable 
thing."  With  these  provisos,  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Bill  and  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill 
received  the  formal  assent  of  the  King  at  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  on  Septemb^  18,  in 
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spite  of  the  dissent  of  the  Lords.  The  effect 
upon  the  internal  harmony  of  Great  Britain 
may  well  be  judged  from  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
denunciation  of  Mr.  Asquith's  "unparalleled 
treachery,"  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  fulminationa 
against  what  he  considered  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  failing  to  ob- 
serve a  strict  party  truce.  Nor  was  Ireland 
captivated  by  the  measure;  to  be  sure  a  Home 
Rule  Act  had  been  placed  upon  the  statute  book 
after  decades  of  fruitless  attempts,  but  the  fact 
that  the  act  was  to  be  suspended  in  operation, 
and  might  be  radically  amended,  tended  to  di- 
minish enthusiasm.  While  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists found  in  the  war  a  splendid  chance  to  prove 
their  boasted  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  the 
Irish  Nationalists  were  less  eager  to  enlist  in 
the  army.  Perhaps  the  paucity  of  Irish  re- 
cruits was  partly  caused  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
British  government  to  provide  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  Catholic  chaplains  for  the  army.  The 
fact  that  several  Irish  journals  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed, however,  could  be  explained  upon  no 
other  hypothesis  than  that  Ireland  could  not 
forget  in  a  day  the  wrongs  of  centuries. 

Wab  Meabttres.  The  situation  created  by 
the  war  demanded  prompt  and  far-reaching  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Asquith  on  August  6  asked  Parlia- 
ment to  authorize  a  war  credit  of  £100,000,000 
and  an  increase  of  600,000  men  for  the  army. 
Two  days  later  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Realm,  whereby  espionage  was  made 
a  military  offense,  punishable  by  life  imprison- 
ment, and  even  in  some  cases  by  death.  About 
9000  German  and  Austrian  men  of  military  age 
were  apprehended  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
in  detcoition  camps,  in  addition  to  70,000  regis- 
tered enemy  aliens  who  were  held  under  police 
surveillance.  The  press  was  placed  under  a 
strict,  and  to  some  minds,  an  unreasonable,  cen- 
sorship. The  government  assumed  control  over 
the  railways,  and  a  committee  of  general  man- 
agers under  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the 
I^esident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  handled  the  rail- 
ways with  creditable  coolness  during  the  crisis 
caused  by  the  transportation  of  troops,  arms, 
and  supplies.  A  committee  to  relieve  distress 
was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Herbert 
Samuel,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board;  and  local  committees  were  set  up  to 
guarantee  efficient  and  business-like  measures 
for  the  alleviation  of  misery.  John  Burns,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  London.  In  dealing  with  the 
financial  situation  Lloyd  George  exhibited  such 
resourceful  and  statesmanlike  ability  as  to'  win 
praise  from  his  hitherto  most  bitter  opponents. 
A  moratoriimi  was  declared  for  all  liabilities 
accruing  between  August  4  and  September  4 
(the  moratorium  was  later  extended  to  Novem- 
ber 4)  ;  but  the  payment  of  wages,  salaries, 
rates,  taxes,  freights,  interest,  dividends,  and 
liabilities  of  less  than  £5  was  not  thereby  af- 
fected. New  £1  and  lOs.  bank  notes  were  is- 
sued, and  postal  orders  made  legal  tender.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  emergency  measures  was 
the  arrangement  effected  whereby  the  State 
guaranteed  the  Bank  of  England  against  any 
loss  which  it  might  incur  in  discounting  bills 
of  exchange  accepted  prior  to  August  4.  The 
bank  discount  rate,  which  at  first  had  risen 
from  3  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  now  dropped  to 
6  per  cent.     In  order  to  encourtige  shipping,  the 
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government  assumed  80  per  cent  of  the  war 
risks  on  vessels  venturing  out  during  the  war. 
By  guaranteeing  war  risks  on  wheat  and  flour 
shipped  from  across  the  ocean,  and  by  fixing 
maximtun  prices  for  the  retail  sale  of  foodstuffs, 
the  government  averted  the  danger  of  famine. 
In  consequence  of  these  prompt  remedial  meas- 
ures, and  of  Great  Britain's  supremacy  on  the 
high  seas,  British  trade  suffered  less  than  might 
have  been  expected:  in  August  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off  of  £37,000,000;  but  in  September  the  im- 
ports picked  up  by  £2,700,000,  and  the  exports 
by  £2,452,000.  According  to  Mr.  Runciman's 
statement,  there  was  a  serious  depression  in  the 
cotton  industry,  not  wholly  due  to  the  war,  but 
the  woolen  mills  were  working  overtime,  and 
the  iron  and  steel  industries,  in  Birminghaoi  and 
Sheffield  at  least,  were  busily  fllline  armament 
orders.  On  October  Z»  the  German-born  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg  resigned  his  position  as 
First  Sea  Lord,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron 
Fisher  of  Balverstone.  The  execution  of  a  Ger- 
man spy,  Karl  Hans  Lody,  on  November  10,  was 
the  first  execution  in  the  Tower  of  London  since 
1749.  On  November  24  the  British  government 
took  the  extraordinary  step  of  sending  Sir  H. 
Howard  as  envoy  to  the  Vatican. 

The  Novembeb  Session.  On  November  11 
Parliament  was  convened  for  a  session  that 
lasted  only  until  November  27.  During  that 
short  time,  some  twenty  bills  were  approved,  in- 
cluding a  new  war  credit  of  £225,000,000,  a 
finance  bill  imposing  new  taxation,  an  augmen- 
tation of  a  million  men  for  the  army,  and 
amendments  to  the  Trading  with  the  "Enanj  Act 
and  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act.  The  party 
truce  was  strictly  observed,  and  no  divisions 
were  taken.  The  War  Budget,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  Lloyd  George  had  invited  Austen 
Chamberlain  to  cooperate,  was  calculated  to 
make  good  a  falling-off  of  £11,350,000  in  the 
estimated  revenues  for  the  year  1914-15,  and  to 
meet  an  increase  of  expenditures  (including  the 
war  credits  of  £100,000,000  voted  on  August  8, 
and  £225,000,000  voted  November  17)  which 
swelled  the  total  expenditure  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  £536,367,000.  £45,000,000  had  already 
been  advanced  in  loans  to  Belgium  (£10,000,- 
000),  to  Servia  (£800,000),  and  to  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  In 
order  to  supply  the  vast  sums  so  freely  dis- 
bursed, Lloyd  George  increased  the  tax  on  tea 
from  Sd.  to  8d.,  the  tax  on  beer  from  7s.  9d.  to 
258.  per  barrel,  the  tax  on  incomes  by  a  third, 
and  the  super-tax  by  a  third  (this  effect  was 
obtained  by  doubling  the  rate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year).  But  the  increased  taxation  would 
bring  in  only  £15,000,000.  Twenty  times  that 
amount  had  to  be  raised  by  a  war  loan  of  £350,- 
000,000.  As  the  loan  was  issued  at  95,  its  actual 
yield  was  only  £332,500,000;  and  the  3V&  per 
cent  interest  on  each  share  of  the  loan  repre- 
sented almost  3.7  per  cent  on  tiie  actual  invest- 
ment. By  oversubscribing  the  loan,  the  British 
market  gave  proof  of  its  strength,  and  lent  con- 
firmation to  Lloyd  George's  prophecy  that  by 
"silver  bullets"  Great  Britain  would  purchase 
the  victory. 

For  additional  information,  see  the  articles 
on  the  Wab  of  the  Nations;  on  the  various 
colonies;  on  Gebmant,  Foreign  Relations;  on 
Socialism;  on  Woman  Suffrage;  on  the 
United  States;  on  Safety  at  Sea;  on  the 
Roman  Cathouc  Chttbch;   on  Earl  Robebts; 
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and     on     International     Abbitbation 
PlUkCE,  BrgtM-Wilao*  Treatiet. 

OBEECE.  A  eonstitutional  monarchy  in 
soutbeaatem  Europe,  lying  between  the  Ionian 
and  Mgeaji  aeas,  oompoaed  of  26  nomes,  or  de- 
partments (exclusive  of  Crete  and  the  new 
Turkish  cession)    as  follows: 


Sq.kn. 

Acarnuis  and  XMIs    6,22S 

Aehaia     8,186 

Arcadia     4,857 

Argolia     2,585 

Arta     1,888 

Attica     8,127 

Ba»tia 8,117 

Cephalonia     768 

Corin     681 

Corintliia   2,870 

Crete    8,818 

CrcladM     2,719 

Elia    2,014 

Eubcea   8,895 

Eurrtania    2,822 

Kiirditsa     2,647 

Lacedasmon    8,164 

Laconia    1,278 

Larisaa     8,878 

Leneaa   457 

Uagada   2,084 

Mwaenia    1,674 

Phoeia    2,167 

Phthiotla    4,622 

Trikkala     8,055 

Triphylia   1,598 

Zante 410 

Tuikiah  ccaaion    42,700 
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Abka  and  Pofui,ation.  The  area  previous  to 
the  war  in  the  Balkans  was  given  at  64,657 
square  kilometers  (24,064  square  miles),  with  a 
population  in  1907  of  2,631,952.  The  status  of 
the  i£gean  islands  was  still  unsettled  in  1914. 
The  principal  towns  with  their  1907  population 
follow:  Athens,  167,479;  Pirseus,  73,579; 
Patras,  37,724;  Corfu,  18,978;  Volo,  23,663; 
Larissa,  18,041;  Trikkala,  17,809;  Hermoupolis, 
17,773;  Pyrgoa,  13,690;  Zante,  13,680;  Cala- 
mada,  16,397;  Chalcis,  10,968;  Tripolitsa,  10,- 
968;  Laurium,  10,007;  Syra,  18,132.  In  the  new 
territory  ceded  by  Turkey  are:  Salonica,  174,- 
000;  Serree,  60,000;  Candia  (Crete),  25,185; 
Cavalla,  25,000;  Caaea  (Crete),  24,399;  Drama, 
19,382;  Vodcna,  12,600;  Yannina,  20,000;  Ko- 
zani,  11,000. 

Pboduction.  The  area  under  cultivation  is 
given  at  about  6,663,000  acre»— 1,112,000  under 
cereals,  1,200,000  fallow,  2,026,400  under  for- 
ests. There  are  in  addition  6,000,000  acres  un- 
der pasture.  The  principal  crop  is  currants, 
with  an  annual  average  yield  of  160,000  tons, 
which  far  exceeds  the  export;  the  surplus  is 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alco- 
hol. A  law  limiting  the  output  has  resulted  in 
the  uprooting  of  many  large  plantations.  The 
cereals  grown  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  corn,  and 
meslin.  The  output  of  currants  in  1913  was 
160,000  tons;  olives,  1012,  40,000,000  okes  (1 
oke  =  2.86  pounds);  wheat,  1912,  4,194,446 
bushels;  tobacco,  86,366  cwts.;  figs,  240,000 
cwts.;  grapes,  140,551,000  okes.  There  are 
about  30  mining  concessions,  covering  an  area 
of  about  20,000  acres.  Output  of  iron,  1911, 
500,990  tons;  iron  pyrites,  36,966;  manganese 
iron,  26,083;  lead,  6602;  magnesite,  27,296; 
sulphur,  62,026;  nickel,  7893.  The  total  im- 
ports in  1912  were  valued  at  154,067,000  drach- 
mas, and  the  exports  at  146,022,000  drachmas. 


From  an  English  source  come  details  of  the  1011 
and  1912  trade  by  great  classes,  value  in  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sterling. 
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The  total  imports  for  'l911  were  valued  at 
172,202,000  drachmas,  and  the  exports  at  140,- 
903,00flr  drachmas.  The  imports  of  Crete  in 
1911  were  valued  at  21,369,000  drachmas,  and 
the  exports  at  16,631,000.  Great  Britain  is  the 
leading  country  of  origin  and  destination,  hav- 
ing contributed  imports  in  the  1911  trade  valued 
at  40,580,000  drachmas,  and  received  33,777,000 
exports;  Russia,  34,449,000  imports,  and  2,601,- 
000  exports;  Austria-Hungary,  23,721,000  and 
13,620,000;  Bulgaria,  14,146,000  and  360,000; 
Germany,  13,336,000  and  16,364,000;  France, 
10,438,000  and  13,733,000. 

In  the  1910  trade,  2747  vessels,  of  3,763,683 
tons,  were  entered  at  the  port  of  Pirseus,  and 
3006,  of  4,099,636  tons,  cleared;  this  port  re- 
ceived about  three-fifths  of  the  total  shipping. 
In  1913,  788  sailing  vessels,  of  138,698  tons, 
and  389  steamers,  of  433,633  tons,  were  included 
in  the  merchant  marine. 

CDuunNiOATiONS.  There  were  in  1912  about 
990  miles  of  railways  in  operation.  The  Greek 
government  early  in  1914  arranged  to  secure 
control  of  the  railway  known  as  La  Society  des 
Chemins  de  Fer  Helltoique,  and  made  a  contract 
to  connect  the  railway  with  the  lines  from  the 
port  of  Salonika  to  Monastir,  and  from  Sa- 
lonika to  Scopia.  It  was  expected  that  the 
work  would  be  finished  and  the  new  line  put  in 
operation  some  time  in  1916,  and  plans  were 
being  made  for  the  purchase  of  and  for  the  nec- 
essary locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock.  The 
contract  price  for  tiie  construction  was  92,316,- 
000.  Telegraph  lines,  1911,  5066  miles,  with 
10,369  miles  of  wire;  offices,  745.  Telephone 
lines,  1085  miles.     Post  offices,  1278. 

Abht.  Military  service  is  compulsory  in 
Greece,  and  after  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912  and 
1913  the  needs  of  an  increased  army  were  felt. 
The  reorganization  following  the  royal  decree  of 
August,  1913,  was  in  progress  during  1914,  and 
six  army  corps  were  organized  to  consist  at 
first  of  two,  and  later  tiiree  divisions.  Ordi- 
narily the  recruit  serves  2  years  in  the  active 
army,  11  years  in  the  first  reserve,  and  9  years 
in  the  second  reserve,  followed  by  7  years  in 
the  national  guard.  Each  division  was  made  up 
of  3  infantry  regiments,  eadi  of  3  battalions, 
and  1  cavalry  regiment,  so  that  the  army  was 
to  consist  of  54  infantry  regiments  of  3  bat- 
talions, 12  evezone  battalions,  10,000  cavalry- 
men, 72  field,  72  mountain,  and  15  howitzer 
batteries.  The  budgetary  strength  of  the  army 
for  1913  was  1891  officers,  872  official  and 
musicians,  20,772  men,  3938  horses  and  mules. 
In  wilr  the  strength  of  each  infantry  battalion 
of  4  companies  is  22  officers,  4  staff  officials,  and 
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1080  men,  of  each  aquadron  6  offlcere,  1  atafT 
ofBcial,  146  men,  160  horses;  of  each  field  bat- 
tery, 6  officers,  1  staff  official,  193  men,  and  162 
horses;  and  mountain  artillery  batteries,  5  offi- 
cers, 1  staff  official,  227  men,  and  96  horses  and 
mules. 

Navy.  The  fleet,  which  was  reorganized  in 
1906,  has  been  since  1911  manipulated  under  the 
advice  of  British  naval  officers.  It  included  in 
July,  1913,  4  ironclads,  1  modem  cruiser,  14 
destroyers,  4  corvettes,  13  torpedo  boats,  2  sub- 
marines, and  miscellaneous  minor  craft.  The 
SoIomM,  launched  1914,  has  a  displacement  of 
19,600  tons;  its  principal  armament  is  eight 
14-inch  guns  and  twelve  6-inch  guns;  torpedo 
tubes,  6;  horsepower,  40,000;  maximum  speed, 
23  knots.  In  the  summer  of  1914  the  Greek 
navy  was  strengthened  by  the  battleships  Mu- 
«M»pp»  and  Idaho,  purchased  from  the  United 
States,  and  renamed  Lemnoa  and  Kilkit.  These 
are  sister  ships,  laid  down  by  the  Cramps  ( Phil- 
adelphia), May  12,  1904,  and  commissioned  one 
February  1,  and  the  other  April  1,  1908.  The 
Migaiatippi  was  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,832,- 
801,  and  the  Idaho  $6,892,821.  Their  displace- 
ment is  13,000  tons;  mean  draft,  24  feet,  8 
inches;  speed,  17  knots;  main  armament,  4  12- 
inch,  8  8-inch,  and  8  7-inch  guns. 

QovEBNMENT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  king,  assisted  by  a  responsible  min- 
istry of  seven  members.  The  King  in  1914  was 
Constantine  I,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon 
the  assassination  of  his  father,  George  I,  March 
18,  1913.  Heir-apparent,  Prince  George,  bom 
July  19,  1890.  The  constitution  vests  the  legis- 
lative power  in  a  single  chamber,  the  National 
Assembly,  or  Boule,  consisting  of  236  members 
elected  by  manhood  suffrage  for  four  years. 
The  ministry  appointed  Oct.  19,  1910,  was  com- 
posed as  follows:  E.  Venezelog,  premier  and 
minister  of  war;  D.  Panas,  foreign  affairs;  K. 
Raktivan,  justice;  £.  Repoulis,  interior;  I.  D. 
Tsirimokos,  instruction ;  A.  N.  Diomidis,  finance ; 
N.  Stratos,  marine;  A.  Michalacopoulos,  na- 
tional economics. 

HiaTOKT.  The  events  of  the  year  1913,  which 
had  given  Greece  her  great  accession  of  Mace- 
donfan  territory,  had  also  bequeathed  to  Greece 
a  number  of  international  disputes.  First  of 
all,  there  was  the  antagonism  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  complicated  by  the  refusal  of  Tur- 
key to  recognize  Greek  possession  of  the  .i^gean 
Islands,  as  well  as  fay  the  alleged  ill-treatment 
of  Turks  in  New  Greece  and  of  Greeks  in  Tur- 
key, and  expressed  by  an  intense  Greco-Turkish 
rivalry  in  acquiring  new  warships.  This  Greco- 
Turkish  crisis  will  be  found  more  fully  treated 
in  the  article  on  Tubkey.  In  the  second  place 
there  was  the  bitter  enmity  between  Greece  and 
her  former  ally  Bulgaria,  caused  by  territorial 
jealousy,  aggravated  by  the  war  of  July,  1013, 
and  stimulated  both  by  the  rumor  that  Bulgaria 
intended  to  join  with  Turkey  in  an  attack  upon 
Greece,  and  by  the  wholesale  emigration  of  ag- 
grieved Bulgars  from  New  Greece.  Finally 
there  was  the  dispute  as  to  how  much  of  Epirus 
should  be  included  within  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  new  principality  of  Albania.  The  Chau- 
vinist element  in  Greece  was  deeply  offended  be- 
cause the  more  or  less  Hellenic  districts  of 
Koritza  and  Argyrocastro  had  been  allotted  by 
the  Powers  to  Albania  instead  of  to  Greece,  and 
as  the  Greek  troops  had  not  yet  been  completely 
withdrawn  from  Albania  since  the  Balkan  War, 


there  seemed  to  be  an  idea  that  by  keeping  her 
troops  in  Southern  Albania,  Greece  might  rain 
an  eortension  of  territory  in  that  direction.  The 
three  questions  just  indicated  formed  in  all 
probability  the  subject  of  conferences  which  tiie 
ever  diplomatic  premier  Venizelos  held  with  the 
governments  of  the  Great  Powers  when  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1914,  he  paid  flying  visitft  to 
Rome,  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Petrograd, 
and  Bucharest.  Consequently  when  on  Febru- 
ary 13  Greece  received  a  collective  Note  from 
the  Powers  (a  similar  Note  was  delivered  to 
Turkey  on  the  following  day ) ,  it  could  not  have 
been  a  great  surprise.  The  Note  stated  that  ( 1 ) 
on  condition  of  the  Greek  troops  being  with- 
drawn from  Albania  by  March  31,  (2)  the 
Powers  would  permit  Greece  to  retain  all  the 
iSgean  Islands  occupied  by  her,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Castelorizo,  which 
must  be  returned  to  Turkey;  Greece  must  fur- 
thermore give  guarantees  that  on  the  islands  re- 
tained by  her  she  would  faithfully  protect  the 
Moslem  minorities,  prevent  smuggling,  and  re- 
frain from  erecting  fortifications  or  constructing 
naval  bases.  In  replying  on  February  16  to  the 
Note  of  the  Powers,  the  Greek  government  ac- 
cepted the  conditions  therein  laid  down,  but 
protested  against  the  inclusion  of  Greek  dis- 
tricts in  Albania.  Subsequent  negotiations  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  tile  Powers  for  a  slight 
extension  or  "rectification"  of  the  Greek  frontier 
in  the  Argyrocastro  region,  and  guarantees  that 
the  Albanian  government  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Greeks  in  Southern  Albania  in  re- 
spect of  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  be  governed  by  Moslems.  For 
further  details  regarding  Albania,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  on  Albania. 

The  political  opponents  of  the  Venizelos  min- 
istry did  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  govern- 
ment's foreign  policy.  They  reviled  him  for 
yielding  to  the  Powers  in  the  Albanian  question, 
they  complained  that  the  status  of  the  iGgean 
Islands  had  not  been  clearly  determined,  they 
magnified  the  sufferings  of  Greeks  in  Turkish 
llirace,  and  they  demanded  a  war  on  Turkey 
before  the  Ottoman  navy  should  have  been  re- 
enforced  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  dread- 
noughts. Such  accusations,  however,  were  un- 
availing to  alter  the  pacific  determination  of  the 
cabinet.  Greece  had  but  recently  acquired  a 
large  extension  of  territory,  and  it  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  enter  upon  a  fresh  war  before 
the  new  provinces  had  been  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated, and  before  the  country  had  recuperated 
from  the  Balkan  War.  For  one  thing,  it  was 
highly  important  that  the  Greek  railway  system 
— ^and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  railways 
are  the  modern  "sinews  of  war" — should  be  ex- 
tended into  Macedonia  and  linked  up  with  the 
Orient  Railway  and  the  general  European  sys- 
tem ;  this  task  was  underuiken  by  a  French  syn- 
dicate. In  order  to  increase  the  commercial 
importance  of  Salonika,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  between  Greece  and 
Servia,  a  commercial  convention  was  concluded 
in  1914  with  Servia,  whereby  considerable  privi- 
leges were  accorded  to  Servian  commerce  utiliz- 
ing the  port  of  Salonika. 

The  budget  for  1914,  laid  on  the  table  in  June, 
showed  that  the  national  expenditures  had  been 
almost  doubled  in  the  last  two  years,  and  that 
the  revenue  from  the  newly  acquired  districts 
amounted    to    only    9,000,000    (urachmas    from 
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Crete,  66,000,000  drachmas  from  Macedonia  and 
EpiniB,  and  10,600,000  drachmas  from  the 
Mgttai  Islands — some  86,600,000  drachmas,  or 
117,100,000.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures of  220,000,000  drachmas  ($44,000,- 
000),  huge  sums  were  needed  for  paying  the 
deficit  of  1913,  for  the  partial  redemption  of 
war  debts,  and  for  armament.  It  would  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  contract  a  loan  of  $100,- 
000,000,  and  perhaps  a  further  loan  of  $80,- 
000,000  for  additional  naval  aggp-andizement  and 
railway  extension.  TUe  budget  provided  that 
the  army  should  be  raised  to  a  peace  footing  of 
60,000,  and  a  war  footing  of  500,000  men.  The 
expense  in  1014  would  be  37,000,000  drachmas, 
in  addition  to  87,000,000  drachmas  for  the  pur- 
chase and  renewal  of  stores  and  equipment;  but 
when  the  army  had  been  raised  to  the  indicated 
figures  the  annual  cost  would  be  62,000,000 
drachmas.  For  the  nary  186,000,000  drachmas 
was  appropriated  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
estimates;  but  this  figure  apparently  did  not 
include  the  $12,536,276.96  which  was  paid  to  the 
United  States  in  July  for  the  United  States  bat- 
tleships MUtiatippi  and  Idaho. 

At  the  outbrcBslc  of  the  War  of  the  Nations, 
which  in  August  threatened  to  involve  all  of 
Europe,  the  Opposition  parties  in  Greece  de- 
manded neutrality.  The  Ministerial  press  was 
far  from  bellicose,  but  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  Triple  Entente.  Gtermanophil  sentiment 
was  represented  by  a  few  of  the  Opposition  jour- 
nals, and  by  M.  Streit,  the  foreign  minister, 
who  had  formerly  served  as  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative of  Greece  in  Vienna.  M.  Streit  in 
September  resigned  the  portfolio  of  foreign  af- 
fairs into  the  hands  of  the  premier,  M.  Venize- 
los.  When  the  new  session  of  the  Chamber 
began  early  in  October,  M.  Venizelos  declared 
that  Greece  intended  to  remain  neutral  unless 
called  upon  to  assist  her  ally,  Servia.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  interruption  by  Turkey  of  the 
pourparlers  at  Bucharest  (see  Tdkkxy,  Foreign 
RelatUma)  which  had  promised  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  Mgeaxk  Islands.  It  seemed  gen- 
erally to  be  understood  that  in  case  Bulgaria 
should  attack  Servia,  or  in  case  Turkey  should 
attack  Rumania,  Greece  would  be  inclined  to 
ent<-r  the  arena,  especially  if  the  Triple  Entente 
ao  desired.  Meanwhile  the  army  and  the  navy 
were  being  constantly  exercised  and  held  in 
readiness  for  all  emergencies.  The  reoccupa- 
tion  of  Southern  Albania  by  Greek  troops  in 
October  was  explained  as  a  police  measure  with- 
out bearing  upon  the  international  situation. 
See  International  Abbitsation  and  Peace, 
Brycm-Wilaon  Treaties. 

OBEEN,  JosiEPH  Retnoij)B.  A  British  bot- 
anist and  physiologist,  died  June  3,  1014.  He 
was  bom  at  Stowmarket,  Suffolk  Co.,  England, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  at  London  University.  He  was  senior  ian- 
onstrator  of  physiology  in  Cambridge'  University 
( 1885-87 ) ;  RoUeston  prizeman.  University  of 
Oxford  ( 1890)  ;  was  elected  fellow  of  Downing 
Collie,  Cambridge  (1002);  was  made  president 
of  sMtion  K  (Botany)  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (1902); 
and  was  professor  of  botany,  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain  (1887-1907).  He  was 
also  lecturer  in  Downing  College,  and  Hartley 
lecturer  in  vegetable  physiology,  University  of 
Liverpool.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society;  and  was  also  a  fellow  of  the 
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Linnsan  Society.  He  published:  A  Manual  of 
Botany  (1895)  ;  The  Soluble  Ferments  and  Fer- 
mentation (1809);  Introduction  to  Vegetable 
Physiology  (1900);  "Vegetable  Physiology,"  an 
article  in  the  Encyolopwdia  Britatmiea;  Primer 
of  Botany  ( 1910) ;  History  of  Botany  from  1860 
to  1900  (1910) ;  and  various  papers  on  scientific 
subjects  in  the  PhUoaophioal  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  other  journals.  Some  of  his 
publications  were  translatied  into  German. 

OBEEITE,  RicKABD  Gueason.  An  American 
editor  and  clergyman,  died  July  7,  1914.  He 
was  bom  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  1829,  and 
studied  at  Yale  College  in  1849.  He  left  before 
graduation,  however,  because  of  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  1863  he  graduated  from  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  After  acting  as  pastor  In 
several  churches,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Congre- 
gaticmal  ministry  in  1866.  He  filled  pastorates 
in  a  number  of  churches  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  until  1890,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  editorial  work.  He  was  editor  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Universal  Knowledge;  1st  edition  of  the 
International  Oyolopaedia-  Columbian  CyclopoB- 
dia;  and  several  books  of  reference.  He  wrote 
magazine  reviews  of  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical books. 

GBEENXAin).  A  Danish  Arctic  colony, 
with  an  estimated  area  of  2,200,000  square  kilo- 
meters, or  849,420  square  miles.  The  area  of 
the  settlements,  the  colony  proper,  is  88,100 
square  kilometers,  or  34,015  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  colony  proper  in  1901  was 
18,893;  in  1911,  12,968.  The  director  resides  at 
Copenhagen.    See  Polab  Reseabch,  Arctic. 

OBENADA.  The  most  southerly  of  the 
Windward  Islands  group;  a  British  colony.  At- 
tached to  Grenada  are  some  of  the  Grenadines, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Carriacou,  with  an  area 
of  8467  acres,  containing  6886  inhabitante. 
Grenada  covers  133  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation (1911)  of  66,750  (estimate  1912,  68,485). 
The  capital  is  St.  George's,  with  (1911)  4916 
inhabitante;  it  is  also  uie  principal  town  and 
a  port  of  registry,  with  a  fine  harbor.  Other 
towns  are  Gouyave  (Charlotte  Town),  Victoria 
(Grand  Pauvre),  Sauteurs,  Grenville  (La 
Baye),  and  Hillsborough,  in  Carriacou.  About 
2  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  European  blood, 
the  remainder,  except  for  406  East  Indians  in 

1911,  being  negroes.  Cacao  is  the  chief  product, 
the  export  for  1912  being  valued  at  £225,317; 
spices  are  also  exported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, as  well  as  tropical  fruite  and  foreign 
producto.  Totel  importe  and  exports  for  the 
year  1912  were  valued  at  £279,875  and  £285,590, 
respectively.     Tonnage   entered    and   cleared    in 

1912,  665,788,  of  which  662,461  British.  Reve- 
nue and  expenditure,  1912-13,  £86,393  and  £84,- 
093,  respectively.  Customs  revenue,  1912-13, 
£46,611.  Public  debt,  1912,  £123,670.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Windward  Islands  (Lieut.  Col.  Sir 
James  Hayes  Sadler)  administers  the  colony. 

OBEY,  Snt  Edwabd.  See  Wab  of  the  Na- 
tions.     

GBIFITTHS,  John  Lewis.  An  American 
diplomat,  died  May  17,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  in  1865,  but  at  an  early  age 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Indianapolis.  He 
was  educated  in  the  collegiate  and  law  depart- 
mente  of  Iowa  State  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  practiced  law,  and  in  1887 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Legis- 
lature.   From  1889  to  1893  he  was  a  Supreme 
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Court  reporter.  In  1905  he  was  appointed  Amer- 
ican Consul  at  Liverpool,  and  in  1909  was  pro- 
moted to  be  ConauI-G«neral  at  London.  He  held 
the  latter  post  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
1910  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Asso- 
ciations. 

OSISWOLO,  PtTTNAK.  An  American  oper- 
atic singer,  died  Feb.  26,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
California,  and  was  employed  in  a  shoe  store  in 
San  Francisco  before  it  was  found  that  he  had  a 
remarkable  voice.  Through  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  he  went  to  New  Yorlc  to 
study  singing.  For  a  time  he  sang  in  a  church 
choir  and  later  appeared  in  English  opera  under 
the  management  of  Henry  Savage.  He  then 
went  to  Germany  where  he  toolc  place  in  an 
opera  company  and  sang  in  several  provincial 
opera  houses  in  that  country.  He  was  then  en- 
gaged to  return  to  the  United  States  to  sing  in 
ParaiftU  in  the  company  organized  by  Mr.  Sav- 
age. He  appeared  as  Amfortaa  at  the  New  Yorlc 
Theatre.  Following  this  he  again  went  to  Ger- 
many where  he  found  a  position  in  the  Boyal 
Opera  House  in  Berlin,  assuming  basso  roies. 
He  was  immediately  successful  and  was  engaged 
by  Guilo  Gatti-Casazza  to  return  to  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  He  appeared  at  this  opera 
house  for  three  successive  seasons.  His  rOles  in- 
cluded all  the  important  German  bass  parts.  He 
also  sang  in  the  American  operas,  M(ma  and 
Cyrano.  He  had  appeared  with  success  in  the 
performance  of  a  German  opera  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. London. 

OBTTEimrO,  Eini»  An  American  surgeon, 
died  May  30,  1914.  Bom  in  Hohensalza,  Pms- 
sia,  in  1842,  he  removed  to  the  United  States  in 
1862.  He  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  but  interrupted  his 
course  to  enlist  in  the  Seventh  New  Jersey  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Petersburg,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  graduating 
in  1867.  He  then  studied  abroad  for  three  years, 
and  in  1870  began  practice  in  New  York.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural 
Institute.  He  served  also  as  surgeon  to  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  to  the  German  Hos- 
pital. He  became  one  of  the  most  notable  au- 
thorities on  the  eye  and  ear  in  the  United  States. 
His  best-lcnown  achievement  was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mastoid  operation  as  it  is  now  per- 
formed. He  was  president  of  the  American 
Ophthalmological  Society  and  of  the  American 
Otological  Society.  Beside  contributing  many 
papers  to  medical  journals  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  eye  and  ear,  Dr.  Gruening  was  the  first 
in  the  United  States  to  call  attention  to  the 
danger  of  blindness  from  wood  alcohol  poisoning. 

OBTTITDY,  Stdnet.  An  English  playwright, 
died  July  5,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Manchester 
in  1846,  and  was  educated  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1869  be- 
came a  barrister.  Until  1876  he  practiced  in 
Manchester.  In  the  meantime  he  wrote  plays 
and  novels  and  his  writings  soon  became  such  a 
profitable  source  of  income  that  he  devoted  all 
his  time  to  fiction.  His  first  book,  A  Little 
Change,  was  published  in  1872,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  many  others.  Among  the  best-lcnown 
of  his  dramatic  works  were:  A  Pair  of  Spec- 
taclea;  The  New  Woman;  A  Marriage  of  Con- 


venience; The  Degenerate*;  Bowing  the  Wind; 
and  A  Bunoh  of  Violet*.  His  most  successful 
play  was  Sowing  the  Wind,  which  ran  for  almost 
seven  years  in  England,  and  had  also  a  long  ruo 
in  the  United  States.  Altogether  he  wrote  and 
adapted  more  than  sixty  plays.  His  last  {riar 
was  World  Without  End,  written  in   1914. 

atTASELOTIFE.  A  French  colony  composed 
of  islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  These  are 
Guadeloupe  proper,  Grande-Terre,  La  IMsirsde, 
Marie-Galante,  Saint-Barth^lemy,  and  part  of 
Saint-Martin.  The  capital  is  Basse-Terre.  The 
total  area  is  687  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion (1911)  212,430.  The  name  Guadeloupe  is 
applied  also  to  the  two  islands  Guadeloupe 
proper  and  Grande-Terre,  which  are  separated 
b}r  a  narrow  channel;  their  area  is  583  square 
miles,  and  population  about  183,000.  Guade- 
loupe proper,  or  Basse-Terre,  haa  364  square 
miles,   and  about  83,000  inhabitants.     Imports, 

1912,  19,624,116;  exports,  26,084,302. 
GUATEMAIiA.    A  Central  American  repub- 
lic, bordering  on  Mexico.    The  capital  is  Guate- 
mala City. 

Area,  Popuiation,  Etc.  The  republic  is  di- 
vided into  23  departments.  The  area  is  vari- 
ously stated,  one  estimate  being  48,290  square 
miles,  and  another  43,641  square  miles.  Then 
is  a  boundary  dispute  with  Honduras.  The  pop- 
ulation, as  calculated  for  Dec. '31,  1913,  was 
2,119,166;  the  census  of  Dec.  31,  1903,  returned 
1,842,134.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Indian,  and  most  of  the  remainder  mestizo. 
Births  in  1912,  73,797;  deaths,  43,356;  mar- 
riages, 5340.  Urban  populations  are  not  Icnown 
accurately,  but  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 
Guatemala  City,  126,000;  Quezaltenango,  34,- 
000;  Cobftn,  31,000;  TotonicapAn,  29,000; 
Esquintla,  Chiquimula,  Zacapa,  and  Jatapa, 
eaAi  about  18,000;  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  17,- 
000;  Jutiapa,  16,000;  SalamA,  Huehuetonango, 
and  Antigua,  each  about  16,000;  AmatitlAn, 
12,000;  Sololft,  11,000. 

In  1912  there  were  1837  public  primary 
schools,  with  59,631  pupils.  There  are  a  few 
secondary  schools,  a  medical  school,  a  law  school, 
and  several  olier  educational  institutiona 
There  is  no  state  church,  and  liberty  of  worship 
obtains,  though  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion. 

Prodtjction  and  Ooumebce.  Coffee,  which  is 
produced  largely  on  German  plantations,  is 
commercially  the  most  important  crop.  The 
principal  food  crop  is  com;  other  crops  include 
sugar,  bananas,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  wheat 
There  are  valuable  forests  in  which  are  worked 
rubber,  chicle,  dye  woods,  cedar,  and  mahogany. 
Mining  and  manufacturing  are  little  developed. 

Imports  and  exports  for  1912  were  valued  at 
$9,822,462    and    $13,156,638,    respectively;    for 

1913,  $10,062,328  and  $14,449,926.  The  actual 
invoice  value  of  importis  through  the  maritime 
customs  houses  in  1912  was  $7,781,985,  and  in 
1913  $7,959,326;  but  to  these  values  the  Guate- 
malan authorities  add  26  per  cent — an  estimate 
covering  freights,  insurance,  commissions,  etc. — 
and  the  value  of  imports  through  frontier  cus- 
tomhouses. This  latter  item  is  small,  being 
only  $113,171  in  1913.  The  maritime  invoice 
values  of  leading  imports  in  1912  and  1913,  re- 
spectively, were  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  dol- 
lars: Cotton  textiles  and  manufactures,  1926 
and  1734;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  730  and 
686;  food  products,  713  and  667;  railway  mate- 
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rial,  290  and  427 ;  wheat  flour,  512  and  306 ;  OYHNASTXC8.  The  sixteenth  annual  inter- 
agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  281  and  collegiate  gymnastic  championships  were  won 
350;  wines  and  liquors,  341  and  348;  drugs  and  by  New  'Vork  University  with  a  score  of  17 
medicines,  276  and  269;  silk  textiles  and  manu-  points.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
factures,  329  and  263;  woolen  textiles  and  manu-  second  with  15  points,  and  Princeton  third  with 
faetures,  300  and  253;  linen,  hemp,  and  jute  8%  points.  Other  scores  were:  Yale,  S; 
textiles  and  manufactures,  214  and  222;  petro-  Haverford,  6;  Rutgers,  5;  Amherst,  l^i;  Har- 
leum,  73  and  186.  vard,   1.    The  all-around  title  went  to  Cremer 

Principal   exports  in   1912  and   1913,  respee-  of  New  York  University,  with  Clark  of  the  Uni- 

tively,  in  thousands  of  dollars:     Coffee  clean,  versity  of  Pennsylvania  second.    Dual   college 

9126  and  9905;   coffee  in  parchment,   1863  and  meets  resulted  as  follows:     New  York  Univer- 

2350;  bananas,  667  and  826;   cattle  hides,  190  sity  331^,  Yale  201^;  New  York  University  39, 

and  455;  sugar,  565  and  349;   woods,  241  and  Coliunbia  16;  New  York  University  26^,  Rut- 

248;   chicle,  276  and  142;  rubber,  141  and  100.  gers    14%;    New   York    University    20,    United 

Trade  by  countries,  thousands  of  dollars:  States  Naval   Academy   34.     Princeton   42,   Co- 

r lumbia     14;     Princeton    29,    Pennsvlvania    25. 

Imporu            Sxportt  yale   29,   Rutgers   25;    Yale   30,   Princeton   24. 

,-,...  c.                        Ilil    yjd    oVJ.     fV,'.  Pennsylvania    35,    New    York    University    19; 

United   SUtes    4,682     6,058     8,864     8,828  p™„.tivPTiia    34     Hnvprford    20      Naval    Acad- 

Germmy    2,261    2.048     8,876    7,654  Pennsylvania   d4,   naveriora   !su.     wavai    Acaa 

United  Kingdom  1,740    1,850    1,458    1,600  emy  34,  Pennsylvania  20;  Naval  Academy  37%, 

France   487       402          1        21  Columbia    13%.    The    western    intercoUegiates 

mS^°^ ''•'"° 146       125     "is     ""i  were  won  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with 

Me£eo    .!!!!!!!!!!'.!!!!    lie       lll         4T         TS  the  University  of  Chicago  second.     The  individ- 

Anstria-Hnngary 215       514  tul  championship  winner  was  Replinger  of  Wis- 

Total,    inclndinf   other.  .8,822  10,062  18,167  14,450  "'^'°"    ,    ,      ^          .        ^.           .    xi       .       .     »r 
The  club  championships  of  the  A.  A.  U.  re- 

Tbe  export  of  clean  coffee  in  1913  amounted  suited     as     follows:     Horizontal     bar,     Franz 

to  707,491   Spanish   quintals,  of  which  418,393  Kanis,    Newark    Turn    Verein;    rope   climb,    25 

quintals  went,  to  Germany;  coffee  in  parchment,  feet,  Edward  Lindenbaum,  Young  Men's  Hebrew 

209,807  quintals,  of  which  113,935  to  Germany.  Association;  parallel  bars,  Franz  Kanis,  Newark 

The  entire  banana  export  went  to  the  United  Turn  Verein;   club  swinging,  Ray  W.  Dutcher, 

States.  New    York    Athletic    Club;    side   horse,    Franz 

CoMMTTNicATloNS.     San  Jos«  and  Champerico,  Kanis,  Newark  Turn  Verein;  tumbling,  Melvin 

on  the  Pacific,  are  connected  by  rail  with  Guate-  J.  Bedford,  National  Turn  Verein;  flying  rings, 

mala  City,  and  the  latter  with  Puerto  Barrios,  J.   Dimcan  Gleason,  New  York   Athletic  Club; 

on  the  eastern  coast.     In  1914  the  length  of  rail-  all-around,  Franz  Kanis,  Newark  Turn  Verein. 

way  in  operation  was  reported  at  602  miles.  GYPSY  UOTH.    See  Entomoloot. 

Telegraph  lines,  over  4200  miles;  offices,  about        n-mn  <in'u-Baae      o      o . ,„- 

225.     Pist  officM  in  1912,  323.  °^*°  COMPASS.     See  Submakises. 

Finance.    The   budget  for   the   year   ending  HAGOIN,    Jamks    Ben   Ali.    An   American 

June  30,  1914,  showed  estimated  expenditure  of  capitalist  and  sportsman,  died  Sept.   12,  1914. 

48,170,787   pesos  paper.    For   the  year   ending  He  was  bom  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  in  1827,  and 

June  30,  1915,  60,620,617  pesos  paper.    The  paper  was  educated  for  the  law.     He  was  admitted  to 

peso  is  reckoned  as  approximately  equivalent  to  the  bar  and  opened  an  office  flrst  at  St.  Joseph, 

one-sixteenth  of  an  American  dollar.     The  esti-  Mo.,  and  later  at  Natchez,  Miss.     He  remained 

mated  expenditure  for  the  flscal  year  1916  was  '«  this  city  until  1849,  when  he  went  to  Cali- 

distributed  as  follows:     Interior  and  justice,  4,-  fomia  with  the  Forty-niners.     In  San  Francisco 

946,020  pesos  paper;   foreign  affairs,  2,178,997;  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  and  in 

finance,   3,128,490;    public  debt,  25,211,245;    fo-  mining  enterprises,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  for- 

mento,  2,694,065;  war,  7,609,766;  public  instrac-  tune.    He   was    associated   with    Lloyd    Tevis. 

tion,  4,209,943;  miscellaneous,  583,192.     Of  the  From    small    beginnings    they    expanded    their 

revenue,  nearly  four-fifths  is  derived  from  cus-  landed   interests  until  they  had  acquired  more 

toms.     The  foreign  debt,  with  arrears  of  inter-  than  120,000  acres,  with  a  value  estimated  from 

est,  was  reported  to  stand  on  Dec.  31,  1913,  at  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000.     Mr.  Haggin's  influ- 

£2.357,063.  ence  in  California  in  early  days  was  great  and  it 

Govebnment.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  irrigation 
in  a  national  assembly  and  a  council  of  state,  was  employed  in  the  development  of  agriculture 
The  former  consists  of  69  members,  elected  for  in  that  State.  He  also  acquired  a  large  amount 
four  years  by  direct  vote,  and  the  latter  of  13  of  property  in  New  York  City.  In  his  later 
members,  in  part  elected  by  the  assembly,  and  years  Mr.  Haggin  became  best  known  as  a 
in  part  appointed  by  the  president.  The  execu-  breeder  of  horses  and  a  devotee  of  the  race 
tive  authority  rests  with  a  president,  elected  for  tracks.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the  fore- 
six  years  by  direct  vote,  and  assisted  by  a  most  breeder  of  thoroughbreds  in  the  United 
cabinet  of  six  members.  The  President  in  1914  States.  At  one  time  he  operated  two  extensive 
was  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  (bom,  1867),  who  breeding  establishments  in  California  and  Ken- 
succeeded  to  the  executive  office  in  March,  1898,  tucky.  Some  of  the  greatest  race  horses  known 
and  subsequently  was  elected  for  terms  ending  to  American  racing  came  from  these  farms. 
March  15,  1905,  1911,  and  1917.  Among  the  famous  horses  owned  by  him  were 

Arbitration  treaties  with  Italy  and  the  United  Waterboy,  Nasturtium,  and  Hamburg  Belle.    In 

States  were  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Guate-  addition  to  his  other  interests,  Mr.  Haggin  was 

mala.    See    International    Abbitration    and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  so-called  "Silver 

Peace,  Bryan-Wilson  Treaties.  Trust"   in    1906.     He   also    developed   extensive 

OXJTANA.      See     Bbitish     Guiana,     Dutch  copper  mines  in  Anaconda,  Mont.,  which  gave 

Guiana,  French  Guiana.  employment  to  3000  men.    He  owned  the  famous 
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Homegtead  gold  mine  in  Deadwood,  S.  Dak.,  and 
mines  in  Arizona  and  California. 
HA.aXTE   TBIBTTNAIi.     See   Intkbitational 

ARBITRATIOIT   and  PE.4.CE. 

HATQ,  Sib  Dottolas.     See  Wab  of  thk  Ka- 

TI0R8. 

HAITI.  A  republic  occupying  the  western 
part  of  the  West  Indian  island  of  Haiti.  The 
capital  is  Port-au-Prince. 

Abba,  Pofclattgw,  Etc.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  28,676  square  kilometers  (11,072 
square  miles).  The  country  is  densely  popu- 
lated, though  the  number  of  inhabitants  cannot 
be  stated  with  accuracy.  According  to  an  esti- 
mate of  1900,  based  on  parish  registers,  the 
population  was  about  2,030,000.  In  1912  the 
number  was  estimated  at  2,500,000.  Negroes 
constitute  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  people, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  are  mulattoes.  Vary- 
ing estimates  are  made  for  the  urban  popula- 
tions. Port-au-Prince,  the  largest  city,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  100,000  inhabitants;  Cap  Haltien, 
30,000;  Les  Cayes,  26,000;  Oonalves,  18,000. 
Instruction  has  been  nominally  compulsory 
since  1910,  but  the  educational  system  is  imper- 
fect, and  illiteracy  prevails.  The  people  speak  a 
French  patois  and  profess  Roman  Catholicism. 

Pboduction  and  Cokhebcb.  The  people  are 
mainly  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  are  few 
manufactures  of  commercial  importance,  and 
mining  is  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  Val- 
uable crops  are  cacao,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  coffee,  the  last  Ming  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  coffee  crop  in  19 14  was  esti- 
mated at  87,660,000  pounds.  From  sugar-cane 
considerable  quantities  of  rum  are  £stilled. 
The  forests  yield  logwood  and  other  valuable 
woods  for  export.  T%e  value  of  imports,  as  re- 
ported for  the  fiscal  year  1911,  was  $7,948,117, 
and  of  exports  $15,476,331 ;  for  1912,  $9,876,666 
and  $18,734,276;  for  1913,  $8,100,125  and  $11,- 
316,569.  Of  the  1913  importation,  the  United 
States  furnished  the  value  of  $6,908,956 ;  France, 
$817,336;  United  Kingdom,  $595,319;  Germany, 
$636,544;  other  countries,  $242,971.  The  greater 
part  of  the  exports  goes  to  France.  For  1913 
the  total  coffee  export  was  reported  at  56,962,000 
pounds;  cotton,  4,266,000  pounds;  cacao,  3,898,- 
000  pounds.  Vessels  entered  at  the  ports  in 
1913,  1142  steamers,  of  2,244,847  tons,  and  52 
sail,  of  31,918  tons. 

CoHUUNiCATiONS.  There  are  about  140  miles 
of  railway  (including  light  railway),  while 
some  260  miles  are  reported  as  under  construc- 
tion. Completion  of  the  latter  mileage,  how- 
e\'er,  is  conjectural.  In  1910,  there  were  124 
miles  of  telegraph  line;  post  offices   (1911),  88. 

Finance.  Customs  receipts  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue.  Import  and  export 
duties  are  paid  in  American  gold.  The  paper 
gourde,  nominally  equivalent  to  about  96.5  cents, 
IS  current  at  about  one-fourth  its  face  value. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1913,  the  estimated  revenue 
was  $3,914,480  and  7,571,083  gourdes,  and  the 
estimated  expenditure  $3,904,201  and  9,095,006 
gourdes;  for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  estimated  rev- 
enue $6,078,754  and  4,898,680  gourdes,  and  esti- 
mated expenditure  the  same  as  for  1913.  The 
larger  estimated  disbursements  were  in  thousands 
of  dollars  and  of  gourdes:  for  the  public  debt, 
2802  and  331;  interior  and  police,  316  and  1314; 
war  and  marine,  231  and  2380;  instruction  and 
worship,  132  and  I860;  finances,  66  and  1187. 
The  public  debt,  including  arrears,  amounted  on 


July    1,    1914,    to    $26,892,181    and    13,634,812 
gourdes. 

Abxt.  Haiti  maintains  a  regular  army  vary- 
ing in  strength  with  the  esigenciee  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  strength  of  the  ruling  officials. 
Any  figures  given  as  to  the  organization  must 
be  more  or  less  of  a  conjecture,  but  the  available 
armed  forces  probably  do  not  exceed  3000  men 
at  any  time. 

CiOVEBNiiENT.  The  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  a  national  assembly  consisting  of  the 
Senate  (39  members)  and  uie  Chamber  of  the 
Communes  (96  members).  Members  of  the 
Chamber  are  elected  for  three  years  by  direct 
vote  (one  member  from  each  commune).  The 
Senators  are  elected  by  the  Chamber  for  six 
years,  from  a  list  prepared  in  part  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  in  part  by  the  electors.  A'ccording  to 
the  constitution,  the  President  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  by  the  two  chambers  in 
joint  session.  Qea,  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  Presi- 
dent for  the  term  ending  May  16,  1918,  lost  his 
life  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  executive  resi- 
dence Aug.  8,  1912.  His  successor  was  chosen 
in  the  person  of  Oea.  TancrMe  Auguste  for  the 
term  ending  May  16,  1919.  General  Auguste 
died  May  2,  1013,  and  on  May  4  Sen.  Michel 
Create  was  elected  President  for  the  unexpired 
term.  A  revolutionary  outbreak  occurred  in 
January,  1914,  under  the  leadership  of  Davilmar 
llieodore,  former  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
Gen.  Oreste  Zamor,  provincial  authority  at  Cap 
Haltien,  who  had  been  Minister  of  War  in  1011. 
On  January  27  President  Oreste  fled  for  safe<7 
to  a  German  warship,  and  on  February  8  Gen- 
eral Zamor  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

HiBTOBT.  The  revolutionary  disturbances 
which  had  been  comparatively  insignificant  in 
the  latter  part  of  1913  took  on  a  more  serious 
complexion  in  January,  1914.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Sen.  Davilmar  Theodore  a  new  insur- 
rectionary movement  arose  in  the  north.  So 
rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  that 
Cap  Haltien  and  Gonalves  were  speedily  cap- 
tured and  the  march  on  the  capital  begun.  In 
fear  of  his  life,  President  Michel  Oreste  on  Jan- 
uary 27  abdicated,  took  refuge  on  board  the 
German  cruiser  Vtneto,  and  made  his  way  ulti- 
mately to  Kew  York.  Immediately  marines 
were  landed  from  the  United  States  armored 
cruiser  Montana,  and  from  the  German  cruiser 
Vineta  to  prevent  rioting  in  Port-au-Prince. 
Within  a  few  days  a  British  contingent  from 
the  Lancaster,  and  a  French  landing  party  from 
the  Cond^  joined  the  German  and  American  ma- 
rines, while  a  United  States  battleship  was 
rushed  to  the  spot  as  an  additional  precaution. 
No  sooner  had  the  rebellion  triumphed  than  dis- 
sensions appeared  in  the  rebel  ranks,  and  Sena- 
tor Theodore  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Cap 
Haitien  after  having  sustained  a  severe  defeaJt 
at  Gonalves  on  February  2  at  the  hands  of  his 
rival  for  the  presidency.  Gen.  Orestes  Zamor, 
who  had  formerly  held  the  post  of  Governor  of 
the  Northern  Department,  and  in  1911  had  been 
minister  of  war.  General  Zamor  was  a  full- 
blooded  negro,  whereas  Senator  Theodore  sprang 
from  mulatto  stock,  and  was  financed  by  ex- 
President  Antoine  Simon.  Reorgauizing  his 
forces  at  Cap  Haltien,  and  proclaiming  him- 
self President,  Senator  Theodore  set  up  a  pro- 
visional government  in  that  city  and  prepared 
for  a  decisive  conflict  with  his  rival.  General 
Zamor  in  the  meantime  entered  Port-au-Prince 
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on  February  7  amidst  the  acclamationB  of  the 
populace.  The  new  Conerese,  which  had  been 
elected  January  10,  and  had  held  its  inaugural 
session  January  26,  was  now  convoked  in  joint 
session  with  the  upper  chamber  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  president,  February  8.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  General  Zamor,  already  dictator 
in  fact,  received  a  large  majority  of  the  votes 
cast — 96  out  of  106;  and  assumed  the  title  of 
provisional  president.  In  his  cabinet,  the  new 
provisional  presidoit  included:  as  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  J.  K.  L£ger;  finance,  Edmund 
Lespinasse;  public  works,  Qen.  Beaufossi  La- 
roche;  interior,  Gen.  Carlos  Zamor;  education, 
M.  Dalencour ;  war  and  marine.  General  Etienne. 
With  his  army  of  about  2000  men,  President 
Zamor  marched  against  Cap  Haltien,  simul- 
taneoiuly  dispatching  three  small  warships  to 
the  same  point.  He  easily  routed  the  rebel 
army,  put  Thtodore  to  flight,  February  21,  and 
entered  Cap  Haltien  in  triumph.  On  February 
24  the  government  forces  recaptured  Trou  from 
the  adherents  of  Senator  Theodore;  on  March  20 
yet  another  defeat  was  administered  to  the  Sen- 
ator's iorces  at  Grand  Baaain.  Even  before 
these  victories  had  assured  his  position.  General 
Zamor  received  the  recognition  of  the  United 
States,  although  President  Wilson's  refusal  to 
recognize  Huerta's  "blood-stained"  government 
in  Mexico  had  led  to  the  expectation  uiat  a  revo- 
lutionary government  in  Haiti  would  wait  long 
for  recognHion.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  General  Zamor  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful. First  a  French  warship  came  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  pa3rmait  of  interest  due  to 
the  French  creditors  of  the  n^ro  republic  The 
success  of  the  French  experiment  in  the  use  of 
warships  as  debt  collectors  induced  the  German 
government  to  follow  suit.  Great  Britain  made 
a  tardy  third  in  the  troublesome  trio  of  cred- 
itors, demanding  on  May  6  under  threat  of 
force,  the  payment  of  $62,000  claimed  by  a  Brit- 
ish subject  as  compensation  for  a  sawmill  which 
had  been  destroyed  during  the  Leconte  revolu- 
tion. Against  tiie  British  claim,  the  govern- 
ment of  Haiti  most  strenuously  and  unavail- 
in^Iy  protested,  but  no  time  was  lost  in  satis- 
fying the  demands.  In  order  to  finance  his  ad- 
ministration. General  Zamor  had  to  place  him- 
self still  more  deeply  under  obligations  to  Ger- 
man financiers,  with  the  result  that  in  June 
strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
to  place  the  customs  administration  under  for- 
eign control.  In  the  American  press  it  was  per- 
sia^tly  urged  that  the  United  States  should 
exercise  the  same  sort  of  financial  protectorate 
over  Haiti  as  over  the  other  half  of  the  island, 
collecting  the  customs,  satisfying  the  foreign 
creditors,  and  turning  the  balance  over  to  the 
native  government.  But  Germany  and  France, 
whose  share  in  the  Haitian  debt  exceeded  that 
held  by  the  United  States,  were  not  disposed  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  any  other  than  an 
international  financial  protectorate  over  Haiti. 
While  Haitian  affairs  were  thus  hanging  in  the 
balance,  the  United  States  prepared  for  all 
eventualities  by  sending  a  battleship  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  stationing  700  marines  at  Guanta- 
namo,  Cuba,  within  easy  striking  distance  of  the 
turbulent  republic.  A  new  outburst  of  revolu- 
tionary activity  in  June  was  followed  by  con- 
siderable fighting  in  July,  but  no  signal  success 
was  scored  by  the  adversaries  of  President 
Zamor  until  October,  when  Davilmar  Thtedore, 
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having  gotten  control  of  the  government  gun- 
boat J/ord  Aleisia,  was  able  to  establish  himself 
again  in  Cap  Haltien.  For  a  second  time  Sen. 
Ihivilmar  Iiieodore  proclaimed  himself  presi- 
dent. On  October  30  President  Zamor  fled  to- 
Curacao.  The  United  States  at  once  ordered  th.e 
battleship  Nebraska,  and  the  transport  Hancooh 
to  Port-au-Prince  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can interests  during  the  interregnum.  Follow- 
ing the  practice  of  his  predecessor,  Davilmar 
Theodore  had  no  sooner  made  himself  military 
master  of  the  country  than  he  sought  constitu- 
tional sanction  for  his  rule;  on  November  7  the 
Congress  went  through  the  form  of  electing  him, 
Thtodore,  presidoit.  The  following  day  the 
United  States  marines  .  returned  on  shipboard. 
President  Theodore  inherited  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  foregoing  president,  but  the 
chief  difficulty  was  now  with  the  United  States; 
for,  if  credence  is  to  be  given  to  a  report  which 
was  circulated  late  in  December,  Secretary 
Bryan  was  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  Haitian 
government  to  financial  impotence  by  preventing 
the  negotiation  of  new  loans,  as  well  as  by  hold- 
ing in  the  United  States  half  a  million  dollars 
in  gold  which  had  been  removed  to  New  York 
by  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti,  although  it  had 
been  deposited  by  the  Haitian  government.  For 
further  information  regarding  Haiti,  consult  the 
article  Intebnational  Absitbation  and  Peack, 
Bryan-Wilgon  Treaties,  and  the  article  on  the 
United  States. 

HALIi,  Chables  Basgeb.  An  American  sol- 
dier, died  May  11,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1844,  and  graduated  from  the  Port- 
land High  School  in  1862.  In  the  same  year  he 
became  second  lieutmant  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Maine  Volunteer  Infantry  and  served  through 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  services,"  and  re- 
ceived also  the  brevet  of  captain.  He  was  hon- 
orably mustered  out  of  service  in  1865,  and  in 
1867  became  second  lieutenant  of  the  Twenty- 
ei^th  United  States  Infantry.  He  received  suc- 
cessive promotions  until  in  1908  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general.  He  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral military  and  patriotic  societies. 

HATiTi,  Edwabd  Juuus.  An  American  tele- 
phone official,  Icnown  as  the  "father  of  the  long- 
distance telephone,"  died  Sept.  17,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  in  1863.  When 
he  was  13  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Buffalo,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  city,  and  in  1873  graduated  from 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University. 
He  at  once  became  manager  of  his  father's  terra 
cotta  and  firebrick  plants,  at  the  same  time  act- 
ing as  an  editor  for  a  Buffalo  paper  and  per- 
forming duties  as  organist  in  a  church  of  that 
city.  The  invention  of  the  telephone  was  of 
much  interest  to  him.  When  the  parent  com- 
•pany  of  the  Bell  system  was  organized  in  1877, 
he  organized  a  local  operating  company  in  Buf- 
falo, holding  offices  as  vice-president  and  man- 
ager. _  In  1886  he  was  made  manager  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
organized  in  that  year,  a  year  before  an  experi- 
mental long-distance  line  had  been  tried  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  Mr.  Hall  took  up  the 
development  of  the  long-distance  telephone  line 
and  within  two  months  was  directing  the  work 
of  the  first  long-distance  line  between  New  York 
and   Philadelphia.    The   rapid    development    of 
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long^diBtanoe  tranainissioii  was  due  largely  to 
his  efforts. 

HALL,  RiOHABD  NiOKUN.  An  English  ar- 
chteologist,  died  Nov.  20,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
1853,  in  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Birmingham  and  at  Kinver  College. 
He  studied  law  and  for  a  tinie  was  a  solicitor  in 
the  High  Court  of  Judicature  in  Rhodesia.  He 
afterwards  acted  as  political  agent  and  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Rhodesia  Landowners  and  Farmers 
Association.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
Matabele  Timet  and  representative  in  Rhodesia 
for  several  London  papers.  In  1899  he  was  Com- 
missioner for  Rhodesia  at  the  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don, and  again  at  the  time  of  the  Glasgow  exhi- 
bition in  1901.  In  1902  he  was  engaged  by  Cecil 
Rhodes  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Zim- 
babwe on  behalf  of  the  Rhodesian  government. 
This  was  his  most  noteworthy  achievement.  In 
1909  he  traveled  alone  for  five  months  down  the 
Sabi  and  Lundi  Rivers,  collecting  ethnological 
information.  In  1910  he  became  editor  of  the 
Rhodesia  Journal.  He  was  a  fellow  of  many 
European  and  South  African  societies.  His  pub- 
lished writings  include  The  Ancient  Ruins  of 
Rhodesia,  and  Great  Zimbabwe.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  Pre-Historio  Rhodesia  (1908). 
He  lectured  before  the  British  Association  on 
the  Archeeological  Remains  in  Rhodesia. 

HAUILTON,  WnxiAK  Reeve.  An  American 
army  officer  and  writer,  died  Sept.  16,  1914. 
He  was  bom  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  in  18SS. 
After  studying  for  one  year  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  he  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  graduating  in  1876. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant. From  1879  to  1883  he  was  professor  of 
military  science  at  Asbury  University,  and  from 
1894  to  1897  was  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  at  the  University  of  Nevada.  In 
the  former  year  he  graduated  from  the  Ar- 
tillery School.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  he  was  in  charge  of  the  sie^e  artillery 
train.  From  1899  to  1901  he  was  in  command 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  and  from  1901  to  1903 
at  Fort  Terry.  He  was  appointed  captain  in 
1898,  major  in  1903,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1007, 
and  colonel  (retired)  in  1909.  His  published 
writings  include:  Elementary  Principles  Con- 
nected with  the  Art  of  War  (1887);  Practical 
Instructions  for  the  National  Guard  (1889); 
Decisions  on  Upton's  Tactics  (1886);  Rank  of 
Knights  of  Pythias  (1883) ;  Our  Young  Soldiers 
(1888)  ;  Cadet  Days  (1885)  ;  The  United  States 
Army  Retired  List  ( 1900)  ;  The  Gunner's  Cate- 
chism   (1902). 

HA3IILT0K  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
higher  learning,  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  founded  in 
1812.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  several  de- 
partments in  the  autumn  of  1914,  190  students, 
and  the  faculty  numbered  20.  No  noteworthy 
benefactions  were  received  during  the  year.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  college  amount  to  about 
$1,200,000,  and  the  library  contains  about  67,000 
volumes.  During  the  year  Prof.  William  J. 
Miller  of  the  chair  of  geology  resigned  to  accept 
a  chair  in  Smith  College,  Nathan  Clark  Dale 
being  appointed  associate  professor  in  geology 
to  succeed  him.  The  president  is  M.  W.  Stryker, 
D.D, 

EAUPTON  NOBMAL  AND  AOBICXTL- 
TTTBAL  IirSTITTTTE.  An  institution  for  the 
education  of  negroes,  founded  at  Hampton,  Va., 
in  1868.    The  enrollment  in  all  departments  of 
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the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  1309, 
and  the  faculty  numbered  130.  There  were  no 
important  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the 
year,  and  no  noteworthy  benefactions  were  re- 
ceived. The  productive  funds  of  the  university 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
amounted  to  $2,709,344,  and  the  annual  income 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  $408,786.  The 
library  contained  about  35,000  volumes.  The 
president  is  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.D. 
HABBOBS.  See  Docks  and  Hasbors. 
HABDWICK,  Thouas  Wiu^iak.  An  Amer- 
ican public  official,  elected  in  1914  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia.  He  was  bom  in  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga.,  in  1872,  and  graduated  from  Mercer 
University  in  1892.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  from  that  time  was 
engaged  in  practice  at  Sandersville,  Ga.  From 
1805  to  1897  he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Washington  Co.,  and  from  1898  to  1901  was 
a  meml^r  of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  1903  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  and  was  reelected  to  successive  Con- 
gresses up  to  and  including  the  Sixty-third.  On 
Sept.  2,  1914,  he  was  nominated  by  the  State 
Democratic  Convention  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  Senator  A.  O.  Bacon  (q.v.),  and  on 
November  3d  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  people  for  the  term  ending  March 
3,  1919. 

BABJES,  JoBN  H.  An  American  financier, 
died  Feb.  15,  1914.  He  was  bora  in  Philadelphia 
in  1830,  and  in  1868  left  that  city  to  found  the 
bank  of  Drexel,  Harjes  &  Co.  in  Paris.  This 
bank  later  became  Morgan,  Harjes  &  Co.,  and 
was  the  French  branch  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  He  retired  from  this  firm  in  1909, 
after  sixty-three  years  of  business  activity.  He 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 
French  financial  world.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  managed  the'  famous  bank  of  Morgan, 
Harjes  &  Co.,  where  international  loans  and  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  world  were  discussed  in 
secret  conference.  Mr.  Harjes  was  an  art  col- 
lector of  fine  judgment,  and  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure in  the  American  colony  in  Paris.  Many 
years  ago  he  presented  a  statue  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  the  city,  and  it  was  erected  in  the 
Place  du  Trocad^ro.  He  was  an  officer  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor. 

EABFEB,  Robert  Fbanois.  An  American 
Assyriologisl^  died  Aug.  6,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  New  Concord,  Ohio,  in  1864,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Denison  and  Muskingum  Colleges,  and 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  graduating  from 
the  latter  institution  in  1883.  He  then  took 
post-graduate  courses  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, receiving  the  degrees  of  AM.,  Ph.D.,  in 
1886.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  Semitic  languages  at  Yale.  This  po- 
sition he  held  until  1886,  and  again  from  1889 
to  1891.  In  1888-89  he  was  Assyriologist  of  the 
Babylonian  Ejcploration  Fund  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  filled  the  same  post  for  the 
British  Museum  in  1891-92.  From  1802  to  1900 
he  was  associate  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
and  literatures  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  full  pro- 
fessor of  this  chair.  From  1907  until  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  American  Jour- 
ncU  of  Semitic  Languages.  He  was  also  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Biblical  World  and  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Theology.  He  was  director  of 
the  expedition  to  Babylonia  of  the  Oriental  Ex- 
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ploration  Fund  from  1903  to  1906.  He  was 
ciurator  of  the  Haakell  Oriental  Museum  from 
1900  until  the  year  of  his  death,  and  in  1908-09 
was  director  of  the  American  School  for  Oriental 
Studv  and  Kesearch  in  Palestine.  He  was  a 
member  of  several  geographical  and  archseolog- 
ical  aocietiee.  His  published  writings  include: 
AssyrioN  and  Baiyionum  Lettera  Belonging  to 
the  Kouymtfik  Colleotioni  of  the  Britieh  Uu- 
«eum  (189^1913);  Babylonian  and  Aatyrian 
Literature  (1901);  The  Code  of  Hammurabi 
(1904).  He  edited  with  Francis  Brown  and 
George  F.  Moore  Old  Testament  and  Bemitio 
Btudiea  in  Memory  of  WiUiam  Bctineu  Harper 
(2   vol.,   1908).     

HABVABD  UMIViSBSITT.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
was  as  follows:  College,  2473;  Graduate  School 
of  Applied  Science,  121 ;  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  624;  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  1 64;  Divinity  School,  63;  Law- 
School,  727;  Medical  School,  320;  Dental  School, 
301.  The  total,  including  the  university  exten- 
sion students,  was  6407,  and  the  officers  of  in- 
struction and  administration  numbered  803,  of 
whom  141  were  professors,  9  associate  professors, 
8G  assistant  professors,  and  78  lecturers.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  university  in  the  collegi- 
ate year  1913  amounted  to  $27,797,004,  and  the 
income  to  $1,363,699.  The  library  contains 
1,121,036  volumes,  and  680,078  pamphlets.  (For 
the  gifts  and  bequests  received  by  tiie  university 
during  the  year,  see  the  article  Gifts  and  Be- 
quests; and  for  further  notes  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  university  in  general,  see  article 
UxrvEBSiriES  and  Coluxies.)  The  president  is 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  Fh.D.,  LL.D. 

HAUPTMAin)',  Casl  and  Gxbbabi.  See 
Gebman  Luebature. 

hawaii.  fopulation  ahd  ilihiobation. 
The  estimated  population  of  Hawaii  on  Jime  30, 
1914,  was  227,391,  and  in  1910,  191,909.  The 
90,000  Japanese  form  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  population;  of  Hawaiians  there  are  about 
25,000;  Portuguese,  23,000;  Chinese,  21,000; 
of  Americans,  British,  Germans,  and  Russians, 
about  16,000;  Filipinos,  about  16,000;  and  of 
part-Hawaiians,  about  14,000.  Among  the  pure 
Hawaiians  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  for 
many  years,  due  to  an  excess  of  deaths  over 
births,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  part-Ha- 
waiians  have  steadily  increased.  The  Chinese 
are  gradually  decreasing  in  numbers,  while  the 
Japanese  have  increase.  The  most  rapid  in- 
crease in  1014  was  among  the  Filipinos,  who 
were  introduced  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  islands  has  made 
it  necessary  to  stimulate  immigration  in  order 


to  supply  the  demands  of  the  sugar  plantations 
and  other  agricultural  industries.  During  1914 
notiiing  was  done  toward  the  further  introduc- 
tion of  Europeans  accustomed  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  as  the  inducements  offered  this  class  of 
labor  in  the  Territory  have  not  warranted  any 
further  effort,  and  the  outlook  for  the  agricul- 
tural interests  has  become  such  as  to  make  the 
introduction  of  even  small  parties  of  desirable 
immigrants  unwarranted.  The  most  consider- 
able immigration  in  recent  years  has  been  that 
of  Filipinos,  nearly  17,000  of  whom  have  been 
brought  to  the  islands  by  the  sugar  planters. 

AoBiccLTDBE.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is 
practically  a  two-crop  country.  It  produces  a 
varying  per  cent  of  perishable  articles  for  local 
consumption,  but  sugar  and  fruit  raising  are  by 
far  the  leading  industries;  the  chief  fruit  prod- 
uct has  in  recent  years  been  canned  pineapples. 
This  industry  has  had  such  rapid  growth  that  in 
1914  it  outstripped  the  means  of  caring  for  the 
field  product.  The  exports  of  sugar  in  1914 
amounted  to  1,089,380,928  poimds  of  raw  sugar, 
valued  at  $32,108,518,  and  25,499,374  pounds  of 
refined  sugar,  valued  at  $1,086,394,  being  a  de- 
crease of  about  $3,000,000  in  the  value  of  raw 
sugar  over  1913.  The  fruits  and  nuts  exports 
in  1914  were  valued  at  $5,061,625,  compared 
with  a  value  of  $4,055,622  in  1913.  Among 
other  agricultural  products  are  rice  and  coffee, 
of  which  latter  6,506,240  pounds  were  exported 
in  1013.  The  rice  is  grown  chiefly  for  local  con- 
sumption, and  is  raised  by  the  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, and  Portuguese.  The  growing  of  live  stock 
is  of  considerable  importance,  most  of  the  meat 
being  consumed  in  the  islands,  where  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  proportion  of  Orientals  makes 
the  pork  indiutry  important.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  a  rigid 
inspection  of  all  imported  animals,  and  a  Federal 
experiment  station  is  maintained,  the  main  ener- 
gies of  which  are  devoted  to  research  work  in  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  Hawaiian  agricul- 
ture. 

CbMMEBCE.  The  total  imports  for  the  fiscal 
year  1914  amounted  to  $36,660,257,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $41,694,072;  the  imports  were  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  of  1913,  and  the  ex- 
ports showed  a  decrease  of  about  $2,000,000.  Of 
the  imports,  $29,267,699  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  $6,282,658  from  foreign  countries. 
Of  the  exporU,  $40,678,827  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  $916,245  to  foreign  countries.  The 
greater  part  of  the  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries is  from  Japan,  followed  by  British  India, 
Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and  China.  The 
largest  amount  of  foreign  exports  are  to  Ger- 
many. The  following  table  gives  the  aggregate 
of  exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscid  years 
1913-14: 


CountrUt  l»tS 

Autralis   and  TMmanla    $467,076 

Other    Britith    Ocranis    89,884 

British    India    844,078 

Canada   24,144 

Chile   708,628 

France    25,241 

Germany     424,560 

Honclconr     898,294 

Japan    2,845,756 

United    Kingdom    797,889 

Other  foreign    808,081 

Total  foreign   6,878,681 

United    States 29,129.409 

Grand   total    86,002,940 
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21,677 
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15,524 

18,607 

27,889 

696,197 

97,715 

118,755 

869,887 

6,686 

28,761 

2,516,468 

118,941 

20,491 

468,006 

144.852 

70,026 

802,952 

290,157 
758,646 

647,484 

6,282,558 

915,245 

29,267,690 

42,718,294 

40,678,827 

35,560,257 

48.471,940 

41,504,072 
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Tbansfortation.  The  islandB  are  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  development  of  their 
transportation  facilities.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1914,  306  Teasels  were  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  and  142  in  foreisn  trade.  The  total  ton- 
nage of  vessels  clearea  in  coastwise  trade  was 
041,228,  and  in  foreign  trade  701,330.  Traffic 
between  the  islands  is  conducted  chiefly  by  the 
Interisland  8teani  Navigation  Company,  which 
operated  in  1914,  16  steamers.  Traffic  between 
Hawaii  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  mainland 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship  Company,  which  operates  26 
steamers  of  the  highest  class  of  freighters.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  is  han- 
dled by  the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  which 
operates  a  fleet  of  7  freight  and  passenger 
steamers.  There  are  four  through  steamship 
lines,  besides  the  United  States  army  transports, 
which  touch  regularly  at  Honolulu  on  their  voy- 
ages between  San  Francisco  and  the  Philippines. 
The  steam  railroads  of  the  islands  had  a  mileage 
in  1914  of  290.  The  largest  mileages  are  in 
the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii.  The  only 
street  railway  is  at  Honolulu.  This  in  1914 
carried  12,263,402  passengers,  and  expended  for 
road  construction  $378,707.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  there  were  3036  licensed  automobiles 
in  the  Territory. 

Education.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  168  schools  in  1914  was  26,990,  and  there 
were  713  teachers.  There  was  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  $742,310.  Of  those 
attending  school  by  far  the  largest  number  are 
Japanese,  followed  by  Portuguese,  Hawaiians, 
part-Hawaiians,  Chinese,  and  1403  American 
children.  * 

FiNAitCK.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1914  was  $6,844,000, 
and  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $3,768,468,  and  the  dis- 
bursements to  $4,687,646.  There  was  a  cash 
balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
$716,729,  and  at  the  end  of  $366,001.  The  prin- 
cipal tax  is  the  general  property  tax,  but  there 
is  a  specific  property  tax  on  carriages,  carts, 
bicycles,  automobiles,  etc.,  which  goes  to  the 
counties  for  road  purposes.  There  is  a  poll  tax 
of  $1,  and  the  general  income  tax,  which  goes  to 
the  Territory  for  general  purposes,  is  2  per  cent 
on  incomes  in  excess  of  $1600. 

PUBUO  Hbat.th.  During  the  year  the  general 
health  conditions  of  the  Territorv  were  good, 
and  no  serious  epidemics  occurred.  A  number 
of  improvements  were  made  in  the  leper  settle- 
ment on  the  island  of  Molokai,  tiie  leper  hos- 
pital, and  the  homes  for  nonleprous  boys  and 
girls  of  leprous  parents  in  Honolulu;  these  con- 
stitute the  four  institutions  maintain«l  in  con- 
nection with  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
There  were  at  the  end  of  the  year  666  lepers, 
409  males  and  267  females.  Rat  and  mosquito 
campaigns  were  prosecuted  at  Honolulu  and 
Hilo  with  good  results. 

Politics  and  Govebnment.  The  Legislature 
did  not  meet  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are  bien- 
nial and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  his  annual  report  recommends  the  re- 
vision of  the  land  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  also 
calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  Kilauea 
National  Park.  The  officers  in  1914  were  as 
follows:  Oovemor,  L.  E.  Pinkham;  Secretary, 
W.  W.  Thayer;  Attorney-General,  I.  M.  Stain- 
bade;  Treasurer,  D.  L.  Conkling;  Commissioner 


of  Public  Lands,  J.  D.  Tucker;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  H.  W.  Kinney;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works,  C.  R.  Forbn;  Auditor, 
J.  H.  Fisher. 

The  Hilo  Railroad  operates  about  72  miles  of 
line  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  is  the  only 
standardgauge  xailway  in  the  Territory. 

HAW^NS,  John  Pabkxb.  An  American 
soldier,  died  Feb.  7,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  in  1830.  He  studied  for  two 
years  at  Wabash  College,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1862.  He  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  chiefly  in  the  commis- 
sary department,  and  as  commander  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  made  brigadier-general  in  1863, 
and  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  in 
1866.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  major  in  the 
commissary  department  and  was  later  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1892  brigadier-general. 
He  was  retired  by  operation  of  law  in  1894.  He 
received  brevets  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  major-general  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services. 

HAY.  Data  on  the  world's  production  of 
hay  are  not  published,  but  reports  from  many 
countries  on  the  condition  of  hay  crops  through 
the  season  indicated  about  an  average  yield.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  dry  weather  re- 
duced the  yield  to  some  extent,  although  late 
rains  were  beneficial,  especially  to  the  second 
cutting.  The  crop  was  better  i^an  in  1913,  and 
was  also  better  distributed.  The  yield  of  alfalfa 
hay,  especially  that  of  the  first  cutting  in  the 
principal  alfalfa-growing  sections  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  quite  satisfactory.  On  account 
of  the  war,  data  on  European  hav  production 
were  not  genwally  available.  England  and 
Wales  reported  a  yield  in  1914  of  2,120,019  tons 
from  grass  and  other  hay  crops  under  rotation, 
and  of  6,148,929  tons  from  permanent  meadows, 
or  a  total  of  7,269,848  tons.  The  area  in  tem- 
porary meadows  was  1,664,907  acres,  and  in 
permanent  meadows  4,786,626  acres,  the  average 
yields  per  acre  being  27.28  and  21.52  cwts.,  re- 
spectively. As  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  United  States  produced  in  1914 
70,071,000  tons  on  49,146,000  acres,  the  average 
yield  being  1.43  tons  per  acre.  In  1913  the  pro- 
duction was  64,116,000  tons  on.48,964,000  acres, 
with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  1.31  tons.  The 
total  value  of  the  crop  of  1914,  based  on  a  ton 
value  of  $11.12,  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  on  Deconber  1,  was  placed  at  $779,068,- 
000,  as  compared  with  a  ton  value  of  $12.43  and 
a  total  crop  value  of  $797,077,000  the  year  be- 
fore. The  Canadian  hay  crop  of  1914,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  amounted  to  10,477,400 
tons  as  against  11,096,770  tons  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  demand  arising  through  the  Euro- 
pean war  increased  Canadian  exports  of  hay  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  also  influenced  the 
price. 

HEALTH.     See  Htoixnb. 

HEALTH  BESOBTS.  See  Htdbothkraft; 
Saratoga  Speinos. 

HEATOIT,  Bib  John  Hknnikkb.  An  English 
public  official,  died  Sept.  8,  1914.  He  was  born 
in  Rochester,  England,  in  1848,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Kent  House  School,  and  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  Int  Eng- 
land   to    seek    his    fortune    in    Australia.    He 
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became  a  landowner  in  that  country  and  part 
proprietor  of  Beveral  newspapers.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1885,  and  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  member  for  Canterbui^,  a  seat 
which  he  continued  to  hold  imtil  he  retired  from 
Parliament  at  the  end  of  1010.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  Parliamentary  career  he  moved  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  inviting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  n^otiations  with  other 
Governments  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
a  universal  system  of  penny  postage.  The  mo- 
tion was  opposed  by  the  Government  on  financial 
grounds  and  was  defeated.  He  continued  his 
efforts,  however,  to  bring  this  about,  and  at  the 
same  time  advocated  many  other  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  the  Post  Office.  Some  of  these 
demands  were  conceded  from  time  to  time,  but 
he  was  still  able  to  present  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  1910  a  budget  of  62  reforms,  which 
he  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  ideal  post 
office.  After  the  rejection  of  his  plans  for  penny 
postage  by  the  House  of  Commons  he  preached 
a  crusade  throughout  the  world  in  favor  of  pos- 
tal reform,  and  in  particular  of  universal  cheap 
postage.  In  1908  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by 
the  initiation,  though  not  at  once  by  the  com- 
pletion, of  penny  postage  throughout  tlie  British 
Empire.  Heaton  at  once  began  another  cam- 
paign for  the  adoption  of  penny  postage  by  other 
countries.  His  first  and  greatest  triumph  was 
the  adoption  of  penny  postage  between  the 
United  States  and  England  in  1908,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  its  adoption  in  other  countries.  Sir 
Henniker  Heaton's  energies  were  also  directed 
to  the  improvement  and  cheapening  of  interna- 
tional telegraphy,  especially  of  oceanic  telegra- 
phy, and  to  the  further  development  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  a  large 
measure  of  success.  He  introduced  the  telegraph 
money  orders  in  England,  and  the  parcel  post  in 
France.  In  1899  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don was  conferred  upon  him.  His  published 
writings  include:  A  Short  Account  of  a  Canoni- 
eation  at  Rome;  The  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Aborigines  of  Australia;  Australian  Diction- 
ary  of  Dates  and  Men  of  the  Time. 

HEEBINOEir,  JosiAB  O.  O.  See  Wab  or 
THB  Nations. 

SEOAB,  Alfbed.  A  German  gynecologist, 
died  at  Freiburg  on  Aug.  6,  1914,  at  the  age  of 
84.  He  was  made  professor  of  gynecology  at 
Freiburg  in  1864,  and  remained  there  until  1904 
as  the  regular  professor  and  director  of  the 
gynecoloffio  clinic.  His  publications  cover  the 
entire  field  of  modem  gynecology,  of  which  he  is 
regarded  as  the  founder.  A  number  of  his 
treaties  are  closely  related  to  psychology  and 
social  medicine.  In  collaboration  with  his  pu- 
pil, Kaltoibaeh,  he  wrote  a  standard  work  on 
operative  gynecology;  and  in  advanced  age  he 
founded  a  journal  entitled  Beitrige  eur  Oeburt- 
shilfe  und  OynSkologie. 

HEIGHT  OF  BTTIIiDZirOS.  See  Abohiteo- 
TPBK;  and  Tall  Buildinos. 

HEINZE,  Fbitz  Auoubtus.  An  American 
capitalist  and  mine  operator,  died  Nov.  4,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Brooklyn  in  1869,  and  after  sev- 
eral years  spent  in  study  and  travel,  graduated 
from  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  in  1889. 
He  then  went  to  Montana  and  obtained  work  in 
the  copper  mines  of  Butte.  For  two  years  he 
worked  in  these  mines  as  a  day  laborer.  He, 
with  his  brother,  made  a  careful  examination 
into  the  titlea  of  the  companies  held  by  the 


Amalgamated  Copper  Company  in  Butte,  and  on 
account  of  the  carelessness  shown  in  staking 
mining  claims  and  preparing  leases,  he  was  able 
to  lay  claim  to  several  important  ore  bodies. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  formed  a  corporation 
known  as   the   Montana   Ore   Purchasing  Com- 

ry,  and  many  suits  were  brought  against  him 
the  Amalgamated  Company.  Most  of  these 
suits  he  won,  but  for  many  years  Heinze  was 
involved  in  fierce  struggle  with  Marcus  Daly,  the 
late  Henry  H.  Rogers,  and  other  men  represent- 
ing the  interests  and  control  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Copper  Company.  The  litigations  were 
finally  settled  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum, 
said  to  be  $10,000,000,  to  Heinze  for  his  inter- 
ests. In  1902  he  organized  the  United  Copper 
Company,  and  three  years  later  removed  to  New 
York  City  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  the 
banking  business.  He  established  the  firm  of 
Otto  C.  Heinze  ft  Co.,  which  included  his  two 
brothers,  and  bought  control  of  the  Mercan- 
tile National  Bank  and  became  its  president. 
By  various  manipulations  he  soon  obtained  con- 
trol of  a  chain  of  banks.  Hardly  had  he  become 
established,  however,  when  the  panic  of  1907  oc- 
curred. About  the  same  time  Heinze,  as  a  spec- 
ulative enterprise,  endeavored  to  make  a  comer 
in  United  Copper  stock.  Great  quantities  of 
this  stock  were  thrown  into  the  market  and  were 
bought  '^  firms  commissioned  by  Heinze's  com- 
pany. The  company  was  unable  to  pay  for  these 
and  the  brokerage  house  was  suspended  by  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  Clearing  House  committee 
compelled  Heinze  to  resign  from  the  Mercantile 
National  Bank  presidency,  and  began  an  investi- 
gation of  its  affairs.  As  a  result  of  this  investi- 
ration  Charles  W.  Morse,  0.  F.  Thomas,  and 
B.  R.  Thomas,  who  were  also  officials  of  tiie 
bank,  were  obliged  to  resign.  Largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  transactions  Charles  W.  Morse  was 
found  guilty  of  misuse  of  the  funds  and  spent  a 
term  in  prison.  Heinze  was  arrested  for  over- 
certifying  checks.  He  was  acquitted,  and  then 
retumed  to  Butte.  During  the  last  few  years 
preceding  his  death  he  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  financial  matters.  He  was  defendant  in 
several  suits,  and  several  days  before  his  death 
had  appeared  in  court  as  a  witness  in  a  suit 
brought  against  him. 

HEIJi  GATE  BSIDOE.     See  Budou. 

HEUOSSHAOE,  Intmtinal.  See  SEnnc 
Therapy. 

HENSON,  PoiNOBXTXB  SiiiTH.  An  American 
clergyman  and  writer,  died  April  24,  1914.  He 
was  bora  in  Fluvanna  Co.,  Va.,  in  1831,  and 
graduated  from  Richmond  College  in  1848.  In 
1855  he  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Broad  Street  Church  in 
Philadelphia  from  1861  to  1867,  of  the  Memorial 
Church  in  the  same  city  from  1867  to  1882,  and 
of  the  First  Church  in  Chicago  from  1882  to 
1901.  From  1901  to  1903  he  was  pastor  at  the 
Hanson  Place  Church  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  pas- 
tor at  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  from  1903 
to  1908.  From  1867  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  editor  of  the  Baptist  Teacher.  He  wrote 
the  Bible  Text  Book  of  Christian  Doctrine 
(1892) ;  and  The  Royal  Boroll  (1806).  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity, and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Richmond  College. 

HESEDITT.    See  Alcohol;  ZoOloot. 

HEBKOUEB,  Sib  Hubebt  von.  An  English 
artist,  died  March  31,  1914.  He  was  bora  at 
Waal,  Bavaria,  in  1849.    His  parents  removed 
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to  the  United  States  when  the  boy  was  two  years 

of  age.  In  1857  they  removed  to  England  and 
settled  in  Southampton.  The  father  framed  and 
cleaned  pictures  for  a  living,  while  the  mother 
taiuht  music.  Hubert  assis&d  the  family  in  his 
early  years  by  playing  the  piano.  He  be^an  to 
show  artistic  taiste  while  still  a  boy,  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  become  a  painter.  A 
commission  from  Munich  enabled  the  family  to 
remove  to  that  city,  and  there  Professor  Echter 
gave  to  Hubert  his  first  technical  instruction  in 
art.  When  his  mother  and  father  returned  to 
England  in  1866  the  boy  returned  with  them 
and  began  to  study  at  the  South  Kensington 
School.  There  his  work  showed  great  merit  and 
promise,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  a  r^u- 
lar  contributor  to  the  Oraphic,  and  some  of  his 
pictures  received  recognition  at  exhibitions. 
"Hoeing"  was  given  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
Dudley  exhibition  in  1870,  and  three  years  later 
the  Royal  Academy  hung  his  "After  the  Toil  of 
the  Day."  Perhaps  his  best-known  work,  "The 
Last  Muster,"  was  painted  in  1875.  This  pic- 
ture immediately  won  recognition,  and  the  jury 
which  hung  it  applauded  it — an  extremely  un- 
usual proc^ure.  The  painting  was  later  sent  to 
Paris  to  be  exhibited.  Von  Herkomer  then  took 
up  water  color  portraiture,  and  among  those  who 
sat  for  him  for  portraits  were  Wagner,  John 
Ruskin,  and  Tennyson.  In  1881  he  founded  a 
school  of  painting  at  Bushey,  which  later  devel- 
oped into  a  flourishing  art  colony.  In  1885  he 
became  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Oxford, 
and  an  honorary  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College. 
He  was  already  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, having  heea  chosen  in  1879.  He  became  an 
Academician  in  1890.  Although  best  known  as 
an  artist  in  oils,  he  also  painted  in  water  colors, 
did  engraving  and  wood  carving,  and  was  in  ad- 
dition a  musician  and  composer,  playwright, 
scene  painter,  and  also  showed  talent  as  an  ama- 
teur actor.  He  was  created  a  Knight  in  1907. 
Honorary  degrees  were  given  him  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities,  and  he  received  many 
distinctions  from  foreign  governments  and  so- 
cieties. Some  of  his  well-known  paintings  are: 
"Found,"  "The  Chapel  of  the  Charterhouse," 
"Portrait  of  the  Lady  in  Black,"  "Hard  Times," 
"On  Strike,"  and  "The  Guards'  Cheer." 

HEBOT7LT,  Paul.  A  French  metallurgist, 
died  on  May  13,  1914.  The  exact  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known,  but  he  was  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy about  1862.  When  he  was  four  years 
old  he  was  taken  to  England  by  his  parents ;  but 
he  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  educated 
at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris.  His  electrolytic 
process  for  the  reduction  of  aluminum  was  pat- 
ented in  1887,  and  in  1888  a  factory  was  built 
to  make  use  of  his  discovery.  He  invented  an 
electric  furnace  for  making  high-grade  steel, 
later  adopted  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  by  British  manufacturers. 

HESBICK,  Mtbon  T.  See  United  States, 
Diplomatic  Service. 

HESZECraVLNA.    See  Axtstbia-Hunsabt. 

HESSE.     See  Gebkant. 

HETSE,  Paul  Johakn  Lvdwis  ton.  A  Ger- 
man poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  died  April, 
1914.  He  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1830,  his 
mother  bein^  a  Jewess.  His  father  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  philology.  He  studied  classics  in  Ber- 
lin, and  Romance  languages  at  Bonn.  The  most 
important  intellectual  influence  in  his  early 
days,  however,  was  that  which  came  from  the 
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literary  circle  at  the  house  of  Franz  Kugler  and 
his  wife.  He  spent  1852-53  in  ItaJ^.  Made  fa- 
mous by  his  short  story  L'Arrdblnata,  he  was 
invited  in  1854  by  King  Max  of  Bavaria  to  re- 
side in  Munich  with  a  pension  of  £100,  and  no 
duties  save  that  of  attending  the  symposia  at 
which  the  King  gathered  around  him  for  the 
friendly  discussion  of  arts,  literature,  history, 
etc.,  many  of  the  finest  minds  in  Europe.  Heyse 
soon  became  the  leader  of  the  literary  world  in 
Munich.  Heyse  held  his  pension  until  1864, 
when  on  account  of  the  witiidrawal  of  the  pen- 
sion granted  his  friend  Geibel,  because  of  an 
ode  to  King  Wilhelm  of  Prussia,  the  former  laid 
down  his  own  pension  and  retired  from  the 
court.  He  continued,  however,  to  make  his 
home  in  Munich,  although  in  his  later  years 
most  of  his  winters  were  spent  in  his  villa  on 
Lake  Garda.  In  1910  he  was  awarded  the  Xobel 
Prize  for  Literature.  His  writings  include 
prose  fiction,  poetry,  and  dramas,  but  his  repu- 
tation rests  upon  his  short  stories. 

HrBEBNATION'.     See  PirunABT  Olakd. 

HIDES.     See  Leathsb. 

HIGH  COST  OF  UVZNa.  See  Food  Ain> 
Nutrition. 

HIOH  FBEQUENCT  SFECTBA.  See 
Physics. 

HIGH  FBESSTTBE  TTHE  SYSTEIC.  See 
FiKE  Photection. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS.  See  Education  in  the 
United  States. 

HILL,  Gbobok  Williak.  An  American  agri- 
culturist and  editor,  died  March  30,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey,  England, 
in  1845,  and  was  educated  in  France  at  the 
French  Lyc6e,  and  at  private  schools.  Removing 
to  Canada,  he  studied  law  at  McGill  University. 
After  completing  his  course  he  was  employed  in 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  later  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  MontreeU  Herald.  From  1870  to 
1879  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  life  insurance 
company  in  Chicago.  In  1879  he  established  the 
Farmera'  Review  in  that  ci<y.  In  1886  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  managed 
and  edited  The  Farmer  until  1888.  From  1899 
to  1911  he  was  editor-in-chief  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from 
1897  to  1911  was  editor  of  the  Year  Book  of 
that  department. 

HILL,  Geobob  Wuxiam.  An  American  as- 
tronomer, died  April  16,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  in  1838,  and  graduated  from 
Rutgers  College  in  1859.  In  1861  he  became  as- 
sistant in  the  office  of  The  American  Ephemerit 
and  Nautical  Almanac.  Researches  made  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  lunar  theory  secured 
for  him  a  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  in  1887.  In  1888  he  was 
awarded  the  Damoiscan  prize  of  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  From  1898  to  1901  he  was  a 
lecturer  in  celestial  mechanics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  member  of  many  astronomi- 
cal and  scientific  societies.  His  published  writ- 
ings include:  The  Theory  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
(1890) ;  Collected  Mathematical  Works  (1905) ; 
and  papers  on  mathematical  astronomy,  etc. 

HIITDEKBUBG,  Paul  von  Beneckendobp 
UNO  voN.    See  Was  or  the  Nations. 

HISCOCK,  Frank.  Former  United  SUtes 
Senator  from  New  York,  died  June  18,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  and  was 
educated  at  Pompey  Hill  Academy.  He  studied 
law,   and   in    1856   was   admitted   to   the   bar. 
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Shortly  afterward  he  and  his  brother  removed  to 
Syracuae,  N.  Y.,  where  he  aoon  achieved  a  local 
reputation  aa  an  able  lawyer.  He  also  took  part 
in  politics  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
"free  soil"  element  in  the  Democratic  party.  In 
'  the  ensuinff  presidential  campaign  he  acted  with 
the  Republican  party,  thus  becoming  identified 
with  its  formation.  In  1860  he  wag  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Onondaga  Co.,  and  in  1867 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  supported  the  nomination  of 
Horace  Oreeley  for  the  Presidency  in  1872,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  ticket  nom- 
inated by  the  Liberal  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Following  his  defeat  he  resumed  his 
place  in  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1876  was 
a  delemte  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. In  1877  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  serv- 
ing until  1887.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  as 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he 
was  practically  the  leader  of  the  House.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  served  until  1893.  After  leaving  the  Senate 
he  returned  to  his  private  practice  m  Syracuse, 
where  he  continued  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
politics. 

HISTOBICAIi  ASSOCIATION,  AiaaiOAK. 
The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  in  Chicago  on  Dec.  29,  30,  and  31,  1014. 
7  he  following  papers  were  among  those  read  at 
this  meeting:  "Fresh  Light  upon  the  History 
of  the  Earliest  Assyrian  Period,"  Robert  W. 
Rogers;  "Hadrian  and  His  Reign,"  W.  D.  Gray; 
"One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  Max  Farrand;  "An 
Approach  to  a  Study  of  Napoleon's  General- 
ship," R.  M.  Johnston;  "The  House  of  Commons 
and  Disputed  Elections,"  Henry  R.  Shipman; 
"The  Influence  of  the  Rise  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
upon  the  Routes  of  Oriental  Trade,"  Arthur  H. 
Lybyer;  "The  Earlier  Relations  of  England  and 
Belgium,"  Charles  W.  Colby;  "Roger  Bacon," 
Earle  W.  Dow;  "Principles  of  Classification  for 
Archives,"  Waldo  G.  Leland.  The  membership 
in  December,  1914,  was  2900.  The  officers  of  the 
association  are:  President,  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
University  of  California;  first  vice-president, 
George  L.  Burr,  Cornell  University;  second  vice- 
president,  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Boston,  Mass.; 
secretary,  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  D.  C;  treasurer,  Clarence 
W.  Bowen,  New  York;  curator,  A.  Howard 
Clark,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

HISTOBICAL  BESEABCH.     See  Cabnuik 

ISSTITDTION. 

HOCKEY.  The  championship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Hockey  League  was  won  by  the 
St.  Nicholas  Skating  Club  of  New  York  with  7 
victories  and  1  defeat.  The  Hockey  Club  of  New 
York  was  second,  winning  5  games  and  losing  3. 
The  standing  of  the  other  teams  was:  Irish- 
American  A.  C,  won  4,  lost  4;  Crescent  A.  C, 
won  4,  lost  4;  Wanderers,  won  0,  lost  8. 

The  intercollegiate  title  went  to  Princeton 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  brilliant  playing  of 
Hobey  Baker.  Toronto  University  captured  the 
Fellowes  Trophy,  emblematic  of  the  college 
championship  of  Canada. 

The  professional  matches  held  in  New  York 
City  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Wanderers  of 
Montreal,  who  defeated  Quebec  in  the  deciding 
series  by  a  total  score  of  15  to  12. 

HODOKHTSONITE.     See  MnoiRALOOT. 
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HOO    CHOIiE&A.    See    Vetebikaiit    Midi- 

CINE. 

HOOS.    See  Stock  Raising. 

HOHEKZOLLEBK  CANAL.  See  Canals. 
HOLDEN,  Edwabd  Sinolxton.  An  Ameri- 
can astronomer  and  educator,  died  March  16, 
1914.  He  was  bom  in  St.  Louis  in  1846,  and 
graduated  from  Washington  University  with  the 
degree  of  B.S.,  in  1866.  He  then  entered  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1873.  He  served  as  lieutenant  of 
engineers  in  the  United  States  Army  from  1870 
to  1873.  He  then  resigned  to  become  professor 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory in  Washington.  From  1881  to  1885 
he  was  a  director  of  the  Washburn  Observatory 
and  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  University  of  California,  serving 
in  that  post  until  1883,  when  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1898.  In  1902  he  became  librarian 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and 
held  this  post  until  his  death.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  books  dealing  with  astronomical 
and  other  subjects.  These  include:  The  Bastion 
System  of  Fortification  (1872);  Indew  Cata- 
logue of  Nebula  (1877);  Life  of  Sir  William 
Hertehel  (1881);  Writings  of  Sir  William 
Hersokel  (1881);  Astronomy  (with  Simon  New- 
comb,  1887) ;  Hand-book  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
(1882)  ;  Mogul  Emperors  of  Hindustan  (1895) ; 
Mountain  Observatories  (1896)  ;  Pacifio  Coast 
Earthquakes  (1898);  Earth  and  Sky  (1898); 
Elementary  Astronomy  (1890);  Family  of  the 
Sun  (1899) ;  Essays  in  Astronomy  (1900)  ;  /Sto- 
ries of  Great  Astronomers;  Real  Things  in  Na- 
ture (1903);  The  Sciences  (1903).  He  also 
edited  publications  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory from  1881  to  1885;  the  publications  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  1888  to  1894;  and  the  Centen- 
nial of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
(1902).  He  wag  a  member  of  many  learned  sci- 
entific societies.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  from  Co- 
lumbia University. 

HOLLAND.    See  Nkthxblandb. 

HOLLAND,  John  Phiuf.  An  American  in- 
ventor, died  Aug.  12,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Lis- 
cannor,  Ireland,  in  1844,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Christian  Brothers'  School,  Limerick.  He 
taught  school  for  15  years,  including  five  years 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  had  come  to  the  United 
States  before  the  Civil  War,  and  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Jfonttor  and  the  iferrtmac  set  him 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  a  submarine  boat. 
In  1875,  after  nearly  IS  years  of  study  and 
experiment,  he  submitted  his  plans  to  the  United 
States  Navy  Department.  These  plans  were 
handed  to  naval  engineers  and  were  reported  as 
practical  in  every  way  save  one.  This  exception 
was  the  judgment  that  men  could  not  be  found 
to  risk  their  lives  in  such  a  perilous  experiment. 
The  scheme  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  Navy 
Department,  and  Mr.  Holland  returned  to  his 
shop,  where  he  spent  18  yearg  more  in  studying 
and  perfecting  his  ideas.  In  1893  he  again  re- 
turned to  the  Navy  Department  with  his  im- 
proved plans.  This  time  he  was  more  success- 
ful, and  an  appropriation  for  $200,000  was 
authorized.  With  this  the  first  Holland  subma- 
rine boat  was  constructed.  This  boat,  a  very 
small  one,  was  sent  under  the  water  with  a  cat 
and  a  rooster  aboard.    The  experiment  was  en- 
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tirely  successful,  and  following  this  an  appro- 
priation was  granted  to  build  a  man-carrying 
submarine.  On  account  of  criticism  and  the  in- 
terference l^  navy  engineers,  Mr.  Holland  with- 
drew his  plans  and  set  about  to  raise  money  to 
construct  a  submarine  himself.  This  he  did, 
and  in  1808  the  Holland  was  launched  and 
proved  so  successful  that  the  Government  bought 
it  directly  after  the  war  with  Spain.  After  this 
success  he  turned  his  attention  to  atrial  navi- 
gation and  spent  several  years  in  building  aero- 
planes that  did  not  fly.  In  his  old  age  he  met 
with  financial  reverses  and  suffered  much  hard- 
ship. 

HOME,  Sib  Anthont  Diokson.  An  English 
physician  and  surgeon,  died  Aug.  8,  1914.  He 
was  bom  on  Nov.  30,  1826,  and  after  complet- 
ing his  medical  education  entered  the  army  med- 
ical department  in  1848.  He  served  in  the  East- 
ern campaign,  1864-66;  in  the  Indian  Mutiny 
(1857);  in  China  (1860);  in  Kew  Zealand 
(1863-66);  in  the  Ashantee  War  (1873-74). 
He  was  principal  medical  officer  in  Ashantee 
(1873) ;  in  Cyprus  (1878-79) ;  and  to  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  India  (1881-B6).  He  was  made 
surgeon-general  in  1880,  and  retired  in  1886. 
Hepublished  iSertnc«  Uemoriea  (1912). 

H!0ME  BTJLE.    See  Gbeat  Bbiiain. 

HONDUSAS.  A  Central  American  republic. 
Capital,  Tegucigalpa. 

Abea,  Population,  etc.  The  area  of  the  re- 
public is  estimated  at  114,670  square  kilometers 
(44,274  square  miles).  Estimated  population  at 
the  end  of  1911,  666,017.  Most'  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Indians,  of  whom  perhaps  90,000  are 
uncivilized.  The  largest  town  is  Tegurigalpa, 
with  22,137  inhabitants  in  1910;  Santa  Rosa, 
10,574;  Juticftlpa,  10,629;  Dant«,  8477;  Na- 
caome,  8152;  Choluteca,  8065;  San  Pedro  Sula, 
7820.  Reported  marriages  in  1911,  2114;  births, 
21,825;  deaths,  10,620.  Reported  primary 
schools  in  1912,  890,  with  35,703  pupils,  and 
26,917  in  average  attendance.  For  secondary 
education  the  government  maintains  an  insti- 
tute at  Tegucigalpa  and  subsidizes  colleges  in 
the  departments.  A  university  is  also  main- 
tained at  Tegucigalpa,  and  at  Comayagua  a  law 
school. 

Pbodxtcttion,  Commebce,  etc.  The  crop  com- 
mercially most  important  is  bananas,  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  Caribbean  coast  region.  Here  idso 
are  grown  large  quantities  of  coconuts.  Corn  is 
a  very  importBint  crop  throughout  the  country; 
other  products  include  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and 
coffee.  Cabinet  woods,  especially  mahogany, 
and  rubber  are  exploited.  Grazing  is  important. 
Reported  number  of  live  stock  in  1912:  cattle, 
420,276;  horses,  87,732;  mules,  14,542;  sheep, 
24,935;  swine,  108,048.  Honduras  is  exception- 
ally rich  in  minerals,  but  they  are  not  exten- 
sively worked  except  at  the  famous  Rosarib  gold 
(and  silver)  mine,  situated  not  far  from  Teguci- 
galpa. 

Imports  and  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1012 
amounted,  respectively,  to  10,793,286  and  7,700,- 
446  pesos  silver,  as  compared  with  9,258,441  and 
7,661,816  pesos  in  1911.  The  largest  imports 
are  cotton  manufactures  and  foodstuffs.  Lead- 
ing exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1912:  Bananas, 
3,473,766  pesos;  gold  and  silver  cyanides,  2,049,- 
628;  coconuts,  486,536;  cattle,  415,199;  hides 
and  skins,  326,181;  coined  silver,  323,696;  coffee, 
206,622 ;  rubber,  169,473.  Of  the  imports  in  the 
fiscal  year  1912,  the  United  States  furnished  the 


value  of  7,230,000  pesos,  and  of  the  exports  re- 
ceived the  value  of  6,806,000  pesos;  United  Kinf;- 
dom,  1,366,000  and  178,000;  Germany,  1,216,000 
and  322;  France,  1,215,000  and  6000;  Central 
America,  174,000  and  331 ;  other  countries,  330,- 
000  and  69,000. 

COMin7NicATioN8.  Inadequate  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  account  in  ccm- 
siderable  degree  for  the  country's  meagre  devel- 
opment. A  10-miIe  railway  from  Trujillo  to 
Juticalpa,  built  in  1913,  was  under  extension 
during  the  year.  The  Guyamel  Fruit  Company 
b^an  work  on  an  extension  of  this  line  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Omao,  9  miles  in  length,  and  a 
wharf  800  feet  in  length  at  Omao  was  under 
construction.  Reported  for  1913  are  186  kilo- 
meters (116  miles)  of  railway,  and  65  kilome- 
ters (34  miles)  of  plantati(m  railway.  In  1912 
there  were  245  telegraph  offices,  with  6182  kilo- 
meters (3220  miles)  of  wire.  Post  offices 
(1912),  278. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver 
peso  (26  grammes,  .900  fine),  whose  value  fluctu- 
ates with  the  price  of  silver.  At  the  beginning 
of  1913,  it  was  worth  about  46.1  cents,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1914  about  43.4  cents.  Revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912  was  4,627,905  pesos;  for 
1913,  6,207,232  pesos.  For  the  latter  year,  the 
revenue  had  been  estimated  at  4,714,065  pesos, 
and  the  expenditure  at  4,824,000  pesos.  Esti- 
mates of  the  larger  departmental  disbursements 
were:  war,  1,795,887;  interior,  701,224;  public 
works  and  agriculture,  671,978;  public  instruc- 
tion, 510,501;  finance,  401,374  (exclusive  of  342,- 
820  for  the  public  debt) . 

There  are  four  foreign  loans,  contracted  in 
1867-70,  aggregating  £5,398,570;  these,  with 
arrears  of  interest  accumulating  from  1872, 
amoimted  to  £24,323,969  at  the  end  of  1913. 
Reported  internal  debt,  Aug.  31,  1912,  6,626,206 
pesos. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  legislative  power  is  exer- 
cised by  a  unicameral  congress  of  42  members, 
and  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent. The  members  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  the  Vice-President,  are  elected 
for  four  years  by  direct  vote.  In  November, 
1911,  Gen.  Manuel  Bonilla  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Francisco  Bertrand  Vice-President. 
They  were  inaugurated  for  the  four-year  term 
on  Feb.  1,  1912.  On  March  13,  1912,  BoniUa 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  Bertrand  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

History.  On  March  10  a  terrible  conflagra- 
tion destroyed  23  city  blocks  in  the  town  of  Ceira 
and  caused  damages  which  were  estimated  at  no 
less  than  $3,000,000.  In  April  a  proposal  was 
pending  whereby  the  United  Fruit  (Dompany — an 
American  syndicate  headed  by  Minor  C.  Keith — 
would  undertake  to  pay  the  government  $400,000 
down  and  $1,000,000  in  40  annual  installmoits, 
in  return  for  control  of  the  railways  for  99  years. 
For  information  regarding  the  arbitration  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  see  the  article  on  the 
United  States.  See  also  the  article  on  Inter- 
NATION Ai.  Aubitration  and  Fkacb,  Bryan- Wil- 
son Treaties. 

HONGKONO.  An  island  (about  32  square 
miles)  off  the  southeast  coast  of  China,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  which,  with  a  strip 
of  territory  on  the  mainland  leased  from  China 
(376  square  miles)  and  about  4  square  miles  of 
the  Kowloon  Peninsula,  besides  some  islets,  con- 
stitutes a  British  crown  colcmy.    The  harbor, 
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one  of  the  meet  magnifloent  in  fhe  world,  IiM 
an  area  of  10  square  milea;  it  ia  surrounded  by 
a  line  of  granite  bills,  between  2000  and  3000 
feet  bigh.  The  total  cItII  population  (1911) 
numbers  466,739,  of  whom  444,664  are  Chinese, 
5638  Ehiropeans,  6637  various  races.  There  is  a 
continual  flow  of  Chinese  immigration  and  emi- 
gration; the  number  of  immigrants  in  1912  was 
163,248,  and  of  emigrants  122,667,  principally 
to  and  from  the  Straits.  These  figures  are  ex- 
clusive of  those  to  and  from  Chinese  ports.  The 
island  has  many  manufairtories  for  the  produc- 
tion of  rope,  sugar,  rum,  beer,  paper,  vermilion, 
sauce,  bricks,  tiles,  cement,  bamboo  work,  and 
shipping  stores.  The  boat-building  trade  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Victoria 
is  the  capital,  overlooking  the  harbor. 

Hongkong  being  a  free  port,  accurate  trade 
returns  are  not  available;  but  a  glance  at  the 
shipping  table  below  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  trade  (A — ocean-going, 
B — river  steamers,  C — steamships  under  60 
tons  in  the  foreign  trade,  D — steam  launches 
engaged  in   local  trade)  : 

Ifwnbtr  Tennofft 

1911  191*  l»ll  l»ta 

British  A 8.907  8,956  7,689,996  7,779,970 

Foreign   A    ...      4,180  4,867  7,917,640  8,693,820 

British    B     ...      6,871  6.968  4,116,788  4,197,744 

Foreign  B    .  . .      1,428  1,788  786,067  894,849 

C     8,268  8,081  180,092  160,613 

Janks      26,884  26,698  2,672,588  3,664,275 

Total     44,978     46,608  28,068,108  34,269.270 

Loecl    D     481,084  411,090  10,981,990  10,609,404 

Local  Jnnka    .   86,608     80,066     2,184,064     1,866,476 

ToUl     548,670  488.649  86.179,162  86,786,149 

Cables  connect  Hongkong  with  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  1910  a  railway  was  completed 
from  Kowloon  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  where  it 
connects  with  the  one  from  Canton.  The  rev- 
enue in  1912  (about  one-seventh  derived  from 
the  opium  monopoly,  the  remainder  from  li- 
censes, land  sales,  stamps,  duties,  and  fees), 
amounted  to  8,180,694  dollars  Mexican,  and  the 
openditure  to  7,202,503,  against  7,497,231,  and 
7,()77,177  dollars  Mexican  respectivelv  in  1911. 
The  public  debt  totals  £1,485,732.  Sir  P.  H. 
May  (appointed  1912),  was  Governor  in  1914. 
The  hei^quarters  of  the  new  territory  is  at 
Taipo,  where  a  district  oflScer  resides,  with  po- 
lice and  magisterial  functions.  An  assistant 
district  officer  presides  over  the  Southern  dis- 
trict.     

HOOXWOBM  DISEASE.  Reports  from  va- 
rious States  in  the  Southern  United  States 
indicated  that  the  campaign  against  hook- 
worm disease  was  proceeding  with  unabated 
vigor.  The  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
ported that  up  to  January  1  last  year  the 
physicians  of  the  State  had  reported  45,470 
cases.  Tennessee  State  hookworm  examiners 
found  that  James  County  was  heavily  infected, 
76  per  cent  of  the  children  examined  having  the 
disease  in  various  degrees  of  severity.  In  North 
Carolina  the  work  was  being  carried  on  under 
the  hookworm  bureau  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  satisfactory  reports  were  received 
from  all  communities  in  which  work  was  being 
directed.  In  Texas  school  children  were  being 
examined  county  by  county  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  infection.  Here  the  disease  appeared  to 
vary  greatly  in  its  occurrence.    The  commission 


made  200  examinations  in  Bell  County  and 
found  only  one  case,  whereas  in  Nacogdoches 
County,  of  564  children  of  school  age  examined, 
332,  or  nearly  59  per  cent,  harbored  the  hook- 
worm. The  general  percentage  of  infection  was 
about  34;  among  the  Mexican  population  it  was 
over  90.  Investigations  as  to  the  cause  of 
anemia,  which  is  a  constant  symptom  of  the 
disease,  have  been  made  by  many  laboratory 
workers.  The  subject  could  not  be  considered 
by  any  means  settled.  It  was  first  assumed 
that  the  worms  in  biting  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  wall  of  the  intestine  lead  to  a  great 
loss  of  blood;  but  postmortem  examinations  of 
the  small  intestine  showed  a  wide  variety  of  le- 
sions. Sometimes  a  diflfuse  catarrh  only  is  ob- 
served, or  there  may  be  large  spots  of  hemor- 
rhagic infiltration,  each  with  a  worm  attached 
to  its  centre.  Hemorrhages  may  or  may  not 
be  present.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that 
the  worms  suck  blood,  for  although  blood  is  not 
infrequently  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  worms, 
red  corpuscles  are  not  digested  to  any  extent. 
LooBs  believed  their  natural  food  was  the 
epithelium  of  the  intestine.  Other  observers 
adopted  the  toxin  theory.  The  toxin  may  either 
be  secreted  by  the  worm  itself  or  its  presence 
may  favor  the  multiplication  of  other  ex- 
traneous intestinal  bacteria  which  penetrate 
through  the  damaged  mucous  membrane.  The 
greateist  objection  against  the  latter  theory  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  anemia  disappears 
on  the  elimination  of  the  worm.  It  is  prob- 
able that  several  factors  enter  into  the  situ- 
ation. 

HOOPEB,  Fbarkun  Wiixiau.  An  Ameri- 
can institute  director,  died  Aug.  1,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  1851,  and  was 
educated  at  Antioch  College  and  at  Harvard 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1876. 
He  then  took  post-graduate  studies  in  biology  at 
Harvard,  and  received  an  honorary  M.A.  degree 
in  1897.  He  served  on  the  scientific  expedition 
to  the  Florida  Keys  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  1875-76,  and  on  his  return  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Keene  High  School  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1880  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  and  biology  at  the  Adelphi  Academy 
in  Brooklyn.  He  beoime  one  of  the  first  trustees 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  in  1887,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  its  director.  This  position  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  vice-president  of  the 
American  Bison  Association.  He  was  lecturer 
on  geology  and  biology  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, andwas  a  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library.  He  was  editor  of  the  year  books  and 
bulletins  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

HOPE-JOIOiS,  RoBEBT.  An  Anglo-Amer- 
ican organ  builder,  died  in  September,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  England  in  1841,  and  became 
chief  electrician  of  uie  English  Telephone  com- 
panies and  a  member  of  uie  British  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers.  It  was  through  his 
application  of  electricity  in  organ  building  that 
he  gained  a  wide  reputation.  His  instruments 
were  widely  installed  in  English-speaking  coim- 
tries,  and  in  Germany  and  France,  those  at 
Worcester  Cathedral,  England,  and  at  the  Ocean 
Grove  (N.  J.)  Auditorium  being  especially  cele- 
brated. He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Organists.  Coming  to  the  United  States 
in    1903,  ne  built   organ   factories   at   Elmira, 
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N.  T.,  and  later  at  North  Tmawanda,  N.  T. 
The  Rudolph  Wurlitzor  Company  purchased  the 
latter  factory  in  1914.  Hope-Jones  had  latterly 
made  his  home  in  Buffalo.  He  committed  sui- 
cide. 

HOPS.  The  world's  hop  production  in  1914 
based  on  European  estimates  amounted  to  1,- 
955,000  hundredweights,  as  compared  with  1,- 
365,000  hundredweights  in  1913.  In  several 
European  countries,  and  notably  in  England 
and  Germany,  the  yields  surpassed  those  of 
previous  years  and  the  quality  of  the  crops  was 
also  good.  The  production  in  hundredweights 
was  reported  for  the  different  countries  as 
follows:  Australia  15,000,  Austria-Hungary 
377,000,  Belgium  70,000,  England  507,000, 
France  43,000,  Germany  400,000,  and  Russia 
100,000.  In  1913  England  produced  only  275,- 
000,  and  Germany  only  320,000  hundredweights. 
The  United  States  produced  in  1914  approxi- 
mately 300,000  bales  of  about  -180  pounds  each. 
Of  this  quantity  Oregon  produced  125,000,  Cal- 
ifornia 105,000,  Washington  50,000,  and  Xew 
Yorlc  20,000  bales.  As  compared  with  the  year 
before,  these  figures  indicate  larger  total  yields 
in  California  and  Washington  and  a  smaller 
yield  in  New  Yorlc,  while  the  production  in  Ore- 
gon was  the  same  for  the  two  years.  The  aver- 
Xacre  yield  in  New  York  was  estimated  at 
ut  700  pounds.  The  consumption  of  hops 
in  the  United  States  from  the  crop  of  1913  was 
about  245,000  bales,  and  on  this  basis  the  crop 
of  1914  represents  a  surplus  of  over  60,000 
bales  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  production.  Data 
compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment show  that  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1914,  the  brewers  consumed  43,087,623 
pounds  of  the  domestic  crop,  and  24,262,896 
pounds  were  exported.  Owing  to  the  short  crop 
in  Europe  in  1913  the  domestic  exports  were 
heavier  than  they  had  been  for  a  series  of  years. 
A  test  of  a  hop-picking  machine  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was  reported  as  having  resulted  most  fa- 
vorably, the  machine  picking  105  bales  clear  and 
clean  in  24  hours.  A  hop  growers'  mutual  pro- 
tective association  was  organized  in  California 
in  October  of  this  year. 

HOBNBLOWEB,  Williau  Butleb.  An 
American  jurist,  died  June  16,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1851,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Collegiate  School  in  New  York  City, 
and  at  Princeton  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1871.  He  then  studied  law  at  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
in  1875.  He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  New  York  City,  and  soon  became  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Homblower,  Byrne,  and 
Taylor.  His  ability  as  a  lawyer  soon  won  him  a 
foremost  position  in  the  bar  of  New  York  City. 
He  took  no  official  part  in  public  affairs  until 
1890,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hill  a 
member  of  the  commission  created  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  propose  amendments  to  the  judiciary 
article  of  the  State  Constitution.  Three  years 
later,  however,  it  was  Governor  Hill,  then 
United  States  Senator,  who  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Homblower  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  President  Cleveland  in 
the  year  mentioned  appointed  Judge  Homblower 
to  the  justiceship  during  a  recess  of  Congress. 
Previous  to  that  time  in  the  same  year  Mr. 
Homblower  had  led  a  Democratic  revolt  against 
Judge   Maynard,   an    intimate   friend   and    sup- 


porter of  Senator  HilL  Judge  Maynard  was 
candidate  for  the  judgeship  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York,  and  through  Judge  Horn-  | 
blower's  efforts  he  was  defeated.  On  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Homblower  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Senators  Hill  and  Murphy  of  New  York 
fought  the  appointment  bitterly.  So  successful 
waa  their  opposition  that  the  Senate  vot«d 
against  the  appointment.  In  February,  1914, 
Govemor  Glynn  of  New  York  appointed  Mr. 
Homblower  as  associate  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  nomination  was  unanimously  con- 
flrmed  by  the  Senate.  Judge  Homblower  was 
prominent  in  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  1904,  and  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1913. 

HOBNE,  Chakijcs  Silvbstkb.  English  Con-  i 
gregational  clergyman  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, died  May  3,  1914.  He  was  bora  at  Cuck- 
fleld,  Sussex,  in  1865,  and  was  educatfd  at 
Glasgow  University.  He  subsequently  studied 
theology  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  From 
1889  to  1903  he  was  minister  of  Kensington 
ChapeL  In  the  latter  year  he  volunteered  to 
serve  as  minister  to  the  reorganized  Whitefield's 
Church,  in  Tottenham-court-road,  London,  whicli 
was  at  the  time  an  ordinary  church  in  the  poor 
district  of  the  city,  but  under  Dr.  Home's  minis- 
trations it  became  London's  first  great  central 
mission.  He  established  a  number  of  social 
agencies  to  work  in  connection  with  the  church. 
Mr.  Home  became  widely  Icnown  as  a  preacher, 
was  also  active  in  politics,  and  in  1910  was 
elected  Liberal  Member  for  Ipswich.  He  died  in 
Toronto  while  on  a  visit  to  Canada.  His  pub- 
lished writings  include:  A  Modem  Heretic  (a 
novel)  ;  Popular  Hittory  of  the  Free  Churches;  ' 
Life  of  David  Lioingatone;  and  various  volumes 
of  sermons. 

HOBSES.  See  Stock  Raibino;  Vetebikabt 
Science. 

HOBTICtrLTTIBE.  The  world's  fruit  and 
vegetable  production  was  considerably  above 
normal  in  1914,  with  a  consequent  lowcrinor  of 
prices  except  in  and  about  the  war  zone.  With 
a  restricted  distribution  area  emphasized  by  un- 
favorable internal  trade  conditions,  the  big  com- 
mercial crops  of  the  United  States  were  mar- 
keted with  some  difficulty.  ITiis  was  notably 
true  of  fresh  fruits.  Canned  and  dried  prod- 
ucts were  receiving  only  a  temporary  setback, 
awaiting  the  improvement  of  shipping  facili- 
ties to  European  countries.  In  the  British 
Isles  the  lack  of  sugar  seriously  interfered  with 
the  jam  making  industry. 

The  commercial  apple  crop  in  the  United 
States  was  fully  50,000,000  barrels.  Canada 
also  had  a  large  crop,  and  in  both  countries 
only  the  best  fruit  was  worth  marketing.  Cal- 
ifomia  shipped  a  banner  citrus  crop  of  48,.'i48 
cars,  as  compared  with  18,085  cars  in  1913. 
California's  fresh  deciduous  fruit  shipments 
amounted  to  16,146  ears,  or  2800  cars  more  than 
in  1913,  with  receipte  about  $3,000,000  less 
than  in  1913.  Florida's  total  shipments  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  amounted  to  44,478  cars, 
of  which  21,500  cars  were  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit. The  first  cargo  of  fresh  fruita  and  vege- 
tables for  New  York  via  the  Panama  Canal 
left  San  Francisco  on  the  American-Hawaiian 
liner  Ohio  on  December  23.  The  cargo,  which 
was  shipped  under  refrigeration,  was  composed 
of  oranges,   lemons,  apples,  celery,   and  Casaba 
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meloni.  The  total  canned  vegetable  pack  of 
the  United  States  for  1913  was  14,206,000  cases 
of  tomatoes,  7,283,000  cases  of  corn,  and  8,770,- 
000  cases  of  peas.  The  onion  crop  for  1914  was 
estimated  at  6,900,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  4,690,000  bushels  in  1913.  The  Irish  po- 
tato crop  approximated  384,000,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  331,625,000  bushels  in  1913. 
During  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1914,  the  Kor- 
folk,  Va.,  trucking  sections  shipped  over  4,000,- 
000  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Porto 
Rico  8hip{^  $1,504,000  worth  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit  and  $1,246,000  worth  of  fresh  pine- 
apples. Increased  shipments  of  Porto  Rico  cof- 
fee are  being  made  both  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

Export  and  Iupobt  Trade.  Imports  of 
fruits,  v^etables,  and  nuts  to  the  United  States 
increased  from  $53,981,414  worth  to  $68,554,793 
wortii  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1914.  There  was  a  decrease  in  exports  from 
$41,432,639  in  1913  to  $38,786,908  in  1914.  The 
considerable  increase  in  imports  and  decrease  in 
exports  was  due  to  the  short  home  supply  in 

1913.  Of  the  exports,  fruits  amounted  to  $31,- 
030,713;  vegetables,  $6,936,400;  and  nuts, 
$819,795.  The  import  figures  were:  Fruits, 
$33,638,334;  vegetables,  $15,133,535;  and  nuts, 
$19,782,924.  Of  the  total  imports,  bananas 
alone  -  amounted  to  $16,397,884.  Ornamental 
trees  and  plants  to  the  value  of  $3,597,008  were 
imported  in  1914.  There  were  notable  increases 
in  exports  of  oranges  and  fresh  pears.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  export  trade 
was  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  great  war 
in  Europe.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  however, 
there  was  an  active  demand  for  fresh  apples,  as 
well  as  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Owing  to  the  general  congestion  of  shipping, 
fruit  exporters  were  having  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing steamer  space. 

The  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  industry, 
which  has  steadily  increased  from  a  pack  of 
1893  cases   in   1903  to  over  2,000,000  cases  in 

1914,  is  now  confronted  with  serious  marketing 
problems.  A  large  percentage  of  the  1914  pack 
was  undisposed  of  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Porto  Rico  and  New  Zealand  have  both  made  a 
start  in  the  canned  pineapple  industry.  All 
of  the  Australian  fruit  industries  have  shown 
rapid  development.  Over  1,000,000  boxes  of 
apples  were  shipped  in  1914,  principally  to  the 
British  Isles. 

Great  Britain  imported  in  1913  raw  fruits 
and  edible  nuts  to  the  value  of  about  £11,500,- 
000  sterling  and  raw  vegetables  amoimting  to 
£5,500,000.  Much  of  this  trade  is  with  con- 
tinental Europe  and  was  seriously  affected  by 
the  war.  Belgium  markets  were  practically  de- 
stroyed. The  German  export  business  was  cut 
off.  In  Holland  all  vegetables  capable  of  being 
stored  rose  sharply  in  price.  Millions  of 
Dutch  flowering  bulbs  were  rotting  for  lack  of 
buyers.  Tulip  bulbs  were  being  utilized  to 
some  extent  with  flour  in  making  bread.  The 
normally  large  Servian  prune  crop  was  prac- 
tically eliminated  from  the  market.  Vintage 
in  France  was  continued,  and  partial  success 
was  being  attained  in  filling  foreign  orders  for 
nursery  stock.  Spain  was  naving  difficulty  in 
marketing  her  orange  crop  through  disturbance 
of  transportation  facilities.  The  value  of  fruit 
production  in  Spain  last  year  approximated 
$48,650,000.    Oranges   alone   were    worth    $12,- 


848,593.  Insects  known  as  red  lice  caused  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  orange  industry. 

Quarantine  Measuris.  In  view  of  the  seri- 
ous outbreak  of  citrus  canker  in  Florida,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an  order  effec- 
tive Jan.  1,  1915,  prohibiting  the  importation 
from  all  foreign  countries  of  citrus  nursery 
stock,  including  buds,  scions,  and  seeds,  except 
for  experimental  purposes  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  embargo  was  re- 
moved on  November  30  from  Canadian  pota- 
toes, provided  that  th^  come  from  disease-free 
districts  and  are  entered  through  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  where  the  Federal  Hor- 
ticultural Board  maintains  inspectors. 

Apple  Table  Sirxtp.  Following  extensive  ex- 
periments begun  last  spring  the  U.  8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  applied  for  a  public- 
service  patent  covering  the  making  of  a  new 
form  of  table  sirup  from  apples.  The  new 
sirup,  one  gallon  of  which  is  made  from  sevoi 
gallons  of  ordinary  cider,  is  a  dear  ruby  or 
amber  color  of  the  same  consistency  as  cane 
sirup  and  maple  sirup.  It  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely when  properly  sterilized  and  put  in  sealed 
tins  or  bottles.  ^  extensive  commercial  ex- 
periment in  manufacturing  apple  sirup  was  un- 
der way  at  a  large  cider  miU  in  Oregon  late 
in  the  year.  An  important  feature  of  the  proc- 
ess consists  in  freezing  ordinary  cider  and  sepa- 
rating the  concentratai  juice  from  the  crushed 
ice  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  The  same  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied  in  work  with  other  fruit 
juices.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  department, 
all  fruit  juices  to  which  alcohol  has  been  added 
must  be  plainly  labeled  to  show  this  when  in- 
tended for  interstate  shipment. 

Flowering  Plants  in  the  Alps.  Investiga- 
tions by  Herr  von  Klebelsberg  in  the  Tyrolese 
Alps  have  revealed  the  existence  in  that  region 
of  no  less  than  86  species  of  flowering  plants 
above  the  snow  limit.  Of  these  56  were  found 
some  300  feet  above  the  snow  line,  while  six 
occurred  over  1500  feet  above.  The  highest  spe- 
cies of  all,  the  glacial  Ranunculus,  was  met 
at  over  12,000  feet  above  sea  level  on  the  Gross 
Glockner. 

FoBCiNO  Plants  with  Carbonic  Acm  Gab. 
A  number  of  German  investigators,  among  them 
H.  Fischer,  E.  Reinau,  and  R.  Klein,  have  se- 
cured remarkably  increased  growth  among 
greenhouse  plants  by  charging  the  confined  air 
with  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  Fis- 
cher's work  the  yield  of  tomatoes  was  prac- 
tically doubled  and  the  yield  of  cucumbers  in- 
creased 12%  per  cent  by  the  carbonic  acid  treat- 
ment. Treated  fuchsia  plants  came  into  bloom 
quicker  and  the  bloom  was  prolonged  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Reinau  and  Klein  used  a  commer- 
cial-sized greenhouse  and  treated  one  compart- 
ment containing  40  cubic*  meters  of  space  with 
150  liters  of  pure  carbon  dioxide  twice  a  day  at 
7  A.  H.  ana  at  12  u.  A  similar  compart- 
ment was  used  as  a  check.  Observations  taken 
at  the  end  of  a  four-  and  a  seven-week  period 
showed  an  increased  growth  ranging  from  24 
to  152  per  cent.  The  authors'  experiments  as 
a  whole  indicate  that  the  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tent of  air  and  of  organic  manures  should  re- 
ceive more  attention  as  an  important  plant 
food. 

Sulphur  ab  a  Plant  Food.  Experiments 
conducted  by  W.  Janicaud  with  tomato  plants, 
and  by  J.  Chauzit  with  grapevines,  indicate  that 
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sulphur  has  an  important  fertilizer  action  vhen 
nsM  in  combination  with  complete  organic  and 
inorganic  fertilizers.  Sulphur  used  alone  was  of 
relatively  little  value  and  had  a  somewhat  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  tomato  plants. 

Chanoe  of  Sex  in  the  Papaya,  As  a  result 
of  long-continued  investigations  in  Hawaii, 
J.  E.  Higgins  and  V.  S.  Holt  have  found  that 
it  is  possible  by  using  a  hermaphrodite  par- 
ent to  do  away  with  the  very  large  proportion 
of  male  trees,  which  usually  result  from  dioe- 
cious seed.  Observations  have  also  been  made 
of  the  appearance  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  on 
trees  that  have  previously  produced  only  stami- 
nate  flowers.  In  one  autiienticated  instisince  re- 
ported by  J.  T.  Oulick,  female  flowers  with  re- 
sulting fruit  developed  on  a  male  tree  which  had 
been  beheaded.  Higgins  and  Holt  cut  the  tops 
off  of  a  number  of  male  trees  and  succeeded  in 
getting  female  flowers  in  two  cases.  Ko  record 
has  been  found  which  would  indicate  that  the 
strictly  female  or  pistillate  tree  has  ever 
changed  its  sex.  Certain  trees  have  been  found 
to  be  capable  of  parthenocarpic  development  of 
fruit,  but  no  cases  of  parthenogenesis  have  been 
recorded. 

New  Fruits,  Nuts,  and  Plawts.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  most  recent  list 
of  new  or  little-known  fruits  and  nuts  con- 
sidered worthy  of  more  extensive  trial  include 
the  Banana,  McCroskey,  and  Opalescent  ap- 
ples; Lizzie  peach;  Flower  and  James  grapes; 
Triumph  persimmon;  Lue  orange;  and  the 
Boone  chestnut.  During  the  year  a  "citran- 
darin,"  obtained  by  crossing  the  Oneco  tan 
gerine  and  the  trifoliate  oran^,  ripened  for 
the  flrst  time  and  yielded  a  fruit  so  sweet  and 
of  such  good  quality  that  it  appears  to  be  prom- 
ising as  a  table  fruit.  Judging  from  its  actual 
behavior  during  the  psust  three  winters,  the  cit- 
randarin  is  likely  to  prove  nearly  as  hardy  as 
the  citrange  and  other  trifoliate  hybrids. 

For  a  numl>er  of  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  experimented  with  udo  (Aralia 
eordata),  a  Japanese  vegetable  that  has  been 
fp-own  in  this  country  as  an  ornamental  for 
about  20  years.  It  has  been  found  that  udo 
may  be  grown  and  used  very  much  like  aspara- 
gus. The  shoots  must  be  blanched  because  the 
green  shoots  are  rank  in  flavor,  whereas  the 
blanched  shoots  are  said  to  be  delicious.  The 
plant  requires  very  little  care  and  yields  about 
as  well  as  asparagus.  Analyses  show  it  to 
have  about  the  same  dietetic  value  as  aspara- 
gus or  celery.  David  Fairchild  describes  the 
culture  and  uses  of  udo  in  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  84,  entitled  "Experiments 
with  Udo,  the  New  Japanese  Vegetable." 

As  a  result  of  a  cultural  test  of  the  "Poire 
de  terre  Cochet,"  or  Yacon  (Polymnia  edulia), 
of  the  Andes  region  .of  South  America,  R.  de 
Noter  concluded  that  although  this  plant  was 
rejected  some  50  years  ago  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Irish  potato,  it  may  prove  of  more  value 
than  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  for  French  con- 
ditions. The  tubers  are  prolific,  of  an  agree- 
able flavor,  and  are  as  readily  lifted  from  the 
soil  as  a  dtunp  of  dahlia  tubers,  which  they 
closely  resemble.  Moreover,  the  foliage  ap- 
pears to  have  value  as  a  fodder  crop. 

In  consequence  of  the  bud  selection  work  with 
citrus  fruits  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  California  (see  Hobticultiibb, 
1912),  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  or- 


diard  practice  in  that  State  to  work  over  un- 
profitable individual  trees  with  buds  from  those 
that  consistently  produce  the  desired  type  of 
fruit  in  abundsjice.  Extensive  studies  of  sup- 
posed walnut-oak  hybrids  occurring  in  Califor- 
nia have  led  E.  B.  Babcock  to  conclude  that 
they  are  merely  mutations  of  the  common  Cal- 
ifornia walnut,  Juglans  ealifomica. 

New  Methods  of  Pbopaoatino  Ndt  Tbices. 
R.  T.  Morris  has  foimd  that  when  grafting  the 
shagbark  hickory  with  scion  wood  more  than 
one  year  old,  if  a  small  side  branch  from  old 
wood  carries  a  large  terminal  bud,  this  bud  will 
start  promptly,  providing  care  is  taken  to  re- 
move vigorous  stock  sprouts.  Scions  four,  five, 
and  even  six  years  of  age  have  been  used  with 
success.  An  inarch  method  was  recently  ex- 
perimentally employed  with  success  in  grafting 
hickories.  In  this  method  the  scion  is  cut  free 
from  the  parent  plant  and  the  part  below  the 
inarch  is  inserted  in  a  test  tube  or  a  small  bo1> 
tie  containing  water.  It  was  found  that  the 
water  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  t^  insertr 
ing  specimens  of  blt^derwort  (Otrioularia). 
The  successful  development  of  this  method  will 
be  of  special  value  in  extending  the  grafting 
season. 

Institutions,  Societies,  etc.  By  a  bill 
passed  on  August  12,  the  National  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Washington  is  to  be  transferred  from 
its  present  restricted  site  opposite  the  Capitol 
to  a  400-acre  tract  in  the  unimproved  northern 
end  of  Rode  Creek  Park,  where  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  developmoit  of  an  important 
ecmiomic  as  well  as  ornamental  garden.  A  new 
horticultural  building  was  dedicated  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  and  Maurice 
Gr.  Kains,  associate  editor  of  The  American 
Agriculturist,  was  appointed  professor  of  horti- 
culture and  horticulturist  of  the  station.  L.  C. 
Corbett  has  resumed  charge  of  the  horticultural 
and  pomological  investigations  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  place  of  A.  V.  Stu- 
benrauch,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  new  di- 
vision of  pomology  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. A  plant  industry  building  is  under 
construction  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
The  new  landscape  art  building  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity was  occupied  during  the  year. 

A  new  experiment  station  for  pomology, 
known  as  the  Salghir  Station,  was  established 
in  the  Crimea,  in  the  town  of  Simferopol.  In 
connection  with  the  development  of  a  system  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Algeria, 
branch  fruit  stations  are  to  be  located  at  Or- 
leansville,  Cuelma,  Tlemcen,  and  Kabylie.  The 
Province  of  Salta  in  Argentina  has  given  the 
subtropical  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Gtiemes  nearly  600  acres  of  land  for  experimen- 
tal work  in  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits. 

The  flrst  horticultural  school  for  women  in 
France,  a  higher  school  of  horticulture  for 
young  women,  was  opened  in  the  latter  part  of 
1913  at  Brie-Comte-Robert,  near  Paris,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Union  for  the  Agricultural 
and   Horticultural  Instruction  of  Women. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England 
was  compelled  to  abandon  its  annual  fruit  show 
on  account  of  the  war.  Zeitschrift  fUr  Pfian- 
genzOchtung,  a  joint  organ  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  Societies  for  the  Promoticm  of  Plant 
Breeding,  is  being  published  in  Berlin. 

Bibliography.  Among  the  recent  contribu- 
tions to  horticultural  literature  are  the  follow- 
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ing:  H.  I.  Trim,  Oardeit  Craft  in  Evrope  (New 
Tork,  11>13);  Tl  H.  Bailey,  New  Btmidard  Oy 
elopedia  of  Hortioulture  (vola.  i,  ii,  ib.,  1914) ; 
E.  B.  Copeland,  The  Coconut  (London,  1914); 
P.  W.  HumphreyB,  The  Praotioal  Book  of  Oar- 
den  Arckiteoture  (Philadelphia,  1914);  G.  W. 
Kerr,  Sweet  Pea*  Dp-to-date  (rev.  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1914) ;  Lowther,  Wortbington,  et  al.. 
Encyclopedia  of  Practical  HortioMture  (three 
ToU.,  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  1914) ;  H.  F.  Mac- 
Millan,  Handbook  of  Tropical  Qardening  and 
Planting  with  Special  Reference  to  Cmflon  (2nd 
ed.,  Colombo,  1914) ;  F.  C.  Sears,  Productive 
Orekarding  (Philadelphia,  1914)  ;  H.  H.Thomaa 
et  aL,  Bote  Book  (New  York,  1914)  ;  C.  J.  J. 
Van  Hall,  Cocoa  (London,  1914) ;  Whitaon  and 
Williams,  Luther  Burbank,  Hit  Method*  and 
Ditooveriet  and  Their  Praotioal  Application 
(three  vols..  New  York,  1914). 
HOSFITAIi    BTHLDINOB.    See   AwjHnxo- 

TUBE. 

HOSPITALS.  Among  the  great  number  of 
donations  to  hospitals  during  the  year  of  1914 
a  few  of  the  larger  amounts  may  be  mentioned 
here.  The  National  Jewish  Hospital  for  (Con- 
sumptives received  $350,000  from  Dr.  Samuel 
Grabfelder,  of  Philadelphia,  its  president;  The 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  Oitj,  about 
tl25,000  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Noe; 
Wesley  Hospital  of  Chicago,  11,000,000  from 
James  Deering;  New  York  State  Women's  Hos- 
pital, $150,000;  Presbyterian  Hospital,  $100,- 
000;  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Institute,  $50,- 
000;  New  York  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
$50,000;  Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer  and  St. 
Luke's^  each  $10,000,  and  Denver  Home  for  Con- 
sumptives, $60,000,  by  the  will  of  Maria  De- 
Witt  Jesup.  Mr.  John  D.  Kockefeller  gave  $2,- 
550,000  to  the  Bockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  for  additions  to  the  present  plant,  in 
addition  to  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  animal  pathology, 
which  wiU  give  special  attention  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  hog  cholera,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
diseases  of  poultry,  etc.  Bequests  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Deformities  and  Joint  Disease,  of  New 
York  Cit^,  $25,000,  and  to  the  Presbyterian, 
Mount  Vernon,  and  Episcopal  Hospital  each 
$20,000,  were  made  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  A.  Ger- 
trude (jutter.  Medford  Sanitarium  of  Long  Is- 
land, N.  Y.,  received  an  mdowment  of  $100,000, 
donated  from  an  anonymous  source.  Home- 
stead Sanatorium,  Providence,  N.  Y.,  the  tuber- 
culosis hospital  for  Saratoga  County,  opened  in 
1914,  with  capacity  of  12  patients,  costing  $50,- 
000,  exclusive  of  gift  of  4U0  acres  of  land,  and 
a  roadway  of  4^  miles  by  Gen.  H.  W.  Carpentier. 
It  stands  at  an  altitude  of  1467  feet  on  a  spur 
of  the  Kayaderosseras  Mountains.  The  Mercy 
Hospital  of  Chicago  received  $250,000  by  the 
will  of  Charles  Heines.  William  Hood  Dun- 
woody  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  donated  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  upkeep  of  Dunwoody  Home  for  con- 
Talescents,  at  Newton,  Pa.  The  new  Herman 
Knapp  Memorial  Eye  Hospital  was  opened  De- 
cember 12,  in  New  York  City.  The  institution 
carries  on  the  work  of  the  old  New  York  Oph- 
tlialmic  and  Aural  Institute,  which  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Knapp  in  1869.  The  new  hospital  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Hebrew  Infant 
Asylum  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  was  dedi- 
cated February  8.  The  building  cost  $25,000, 
and  provides  a  separate  room  for  each  patient. 
The  Psychopathic  Pavilion  at  the  Los  Angeles 


County  Hospital  was  opened  August  3.  The 
ward  has  accommodation  for  100  patients,  and 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $176,000.  The  Robert 
W.  Lons  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  costing  $250,- 
000,  exclusive  of  the  site,  was  dedicated  in  May. 
It  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Long. 
The  new  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Beech  Grove, 
Ind.,  was  dedicated  June  21.  The  institution 
cost  $200,000  to  build  and  will  accommodate 
200  patients;  The  Scott  County,  Iowa,  Tubercu- 
losis Hospital,  costing  $76,000,  was  opened  July 
4.  The  first  building  of  the  new  Cook  County 
Hospital  was  opened  August  15.  The  entire 
eighth  floor  is  arranged  for  surgical  work;  there 
are  nine  operating  rooms,  including  two  amphi- 
theatres. The  old  hospital  buildings  were  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  struc- 
tures which  will  cost,  when  completed,  $16,000,- 
000.  A  Maternity  Hospital,  costing  $50,000, 
was  given  by  Mr.  Abraham  Mendels,  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  Hebrew  Hospital  and  Asylum  at 
Baltimore.  A  new  hospital  was  opened  at 
Hindman,  Ky.,  and  dedicated  October  19.  The 
investment  represents  $150,000  in  buildings  and 
equipments.  The  new  Mayo  Clinic  Building, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  was  opened  on  March  6.  The 
building  is  four  stories  in  height,  the  top  floor 
having  an  immense  storeroom  for  the  disposal 
of  specimens  and  for  the  photographic  equip- 
ment of  the  clinic.  The  formal  opening  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Brookline,  Mass.,  took 
place  on  April  16.  The  hospital  cost  about 
$650,000.  The  new  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital, 
Brighton,  Mass.,  was  opened  September  1.  It 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  and  has  ac- 
commodations for  more  than  200  patients. 
Plans  for  rebuilding  the  Ancon  Hospital  of 
Panama  were  under  consideration,  many  of  the 
existing  buildings  beinc  in  a  iMtd  condition  and 
needing  constant  ana  expensive  repairs.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Capt.  R.  E.  Wood,  Dr. 
A.  B.  Herrick,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hitt,  the  canal 
architect,  had  the  matter  under  advisement. 
The  United  States  Quarantine  Station,  Pelican 
Island,  was  fitted  up  as  an  emergency  hospital 
for  contagious  diseases  with  especial  reference 
to  bubonic  plage. 

Hospital  activities  in  Canada  were  very 
marked  during  1914,  particularly  in  the  newer 
western  section.  In  the  province  of  Ontario 
there  were  89  public  hospitals,  37  refuges,  and 
8  sanatoria  for  consumptives,  33  orphanages, 
3  homes  for  incurables,  and  31  county  houses 
of  refuge.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1913,  68,738  patients  received  treatment.  The 
total  amount  expended  during  the  year  on  hos- 
pitals was  $3,166,340.  In  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan there  were  26  hospitals,  having  a 
total  bed  capacity  of  1200.  The  King  George 
Isolation  Municipal  Hospital  was  put  into  op- 
eration; it  cost  $400,000,  and  the  bed  capacity 
is  200.  At  Bath,  England,  the  fashionable 
watering-place  of  the  18th  century,  the  Royal 
Mineral  Water  Hospital  opened  a  researrh  lab- 
oratory for  the  study  of  the  pathology  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  a  disease  which  is  much 
treated  by  mineral  waters.  The  laboratory  was 
opened  by  Sir  William  Osier.  At  Madrid, 
Spain,  a  new  and  elaborately  equipped  build- 
ing was  completed  to  accommodate  the  Inati- 
tuto  de  Higiene  de  Alfonto  XII.  The  institute 
was  founded  in  1899,  but  has  long  since  out- 
n-own  its  old  quarters.  Professor  RamAn  y 
Cajal  is  the  director-in-chief. 
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The  European  war  necessitated  the  creation 
of  a  great  number  of  military  and  convalescent 
hospitals  both  on  land  and  sea.  Of  tiie  hos- 
pital ships  the  Oaacogne  is  probably  the  largest 
and  best  equipped.  The  great  transatlantic 
liner  was  completely  transformed  into  a  hos- 
pital ship  for  the  accommodation  of  convales- 
cents removed  from  auxiliary  or  temporary  hos- 
pitals. In  order  that  patients  might  have  suf- 
ficient air  space  and  light,  the  great  saloons, 
music  rooms,  and  reading-rooms  were  made  over 
into  dormitories.  The  saloons  near  the  upper 
bridges  were  reserved  for  the  wounded  who 
could  walk  only  with  great  difficulty.  Dining- 
rooms  were  installed  on  the  first  deck.  The 
American  National  Red  Cross  Ship  sailed  early 
in  October  for  Rotterdam,  where  nurses  grouped 
into  units  were  landed  for  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  Two  units  arrived  in  Vienna  on 
October  14,  one  of  which  proceeded  to  Himgary, 
the  other  being  assigned  to  duty  in  the  suburbs 
of  Vienna.  The  hospital  ship  that  sailed  from 
New  York  via  the  Mediterranean  for  Servia, 
reached  Nish  on  October  15.  The  Maharaja 
Scindia  of  Gwalior,  and  other  native  Indian  rul- 
ers presented  a  hospital  ship  named  Loyalty, 
of  300  beds,  for  use  in  the  war.  The  Qrand 
Trunk  Pacific  steamer  Prince  George  was  trans- 
formed into  a  hospital  ship  and  equipped  with 
operating  tables,  wards,  and  elevators. 

A  contribution  of  $1000  was  given  by  John 
A.  Roebling  to  help  maintain  an  American  Red 
Cross  hospital  in  Mimich.  The  American  Hos- 
pital in  Paris,  a  magnificently  equipped  insti- 
tution, entirely  under  American  control,  was 
transformed  into  a  military  and  convalescent 
hospital.  The  managers  expected  to  spend 
$500,000  and  to  furnish  accommodations  for 
1200  sick.  The  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  hos- 
pital was  10  francs  a  day  per  bed,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  are 
volunteers.  An  American  Women's  Hospital  in 
London  with  accommodations  for  200  patients, 
and  equipped  through  the  efforts  of  American 
women  in  London,  was  turned  over  to  the  war 
office  for  the  care  of  wounded  soldiers.  Spain 
sent  offers  to  France  to  receive  30,000  wounded 
soldiers  in  her  hospitals.  The  hospital  of 
Madrid  offers  to  accommodate  6000. 

HOTEIiS.     See  Abohiteotubs. 

HOUSE  FLY.    See  Entokoloot. 

HOUSTOX,  Edwabd  James.  An  American 
electrical  engineer  and  writer,'  died  March  1, 
1914.  He  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1847, 
and  graduated  from  the  Central  High  School  in 
Philadelphia  in  1864.  He  was  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  the  Thomson-Houston  system  of  arc 
lighting.  He  held  chairs  of  professor  of  physics 
at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  emeritus  professor  of  physical 
geography  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  Central 
High  School,  emeritus  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Franklin  Institute.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
on  electricity,  and  wrote  also  many  stories  for 
boys.  His  writings  include  an  edition  to  many 
text  books  on  electrical  subjects:  Are  Lighting 
(1897,  1906)  ;  Electrical  Beating  (1897);  Teleg- 
raphy (1906);  Telephony  (1906);  Electricity  in 
Every  Day  Life  (1904)  ;  Franklin  as  a  Man  of 
Science  (1906)  ;  The  Search  for  the  North  Pole 
(1907);  Wonder  Book  of  Light  (1908);  Five 
Months  on  a  Derelict  (1908)  ;  A  Chip  of  the  Old 
Block  (1910);  The  Jaws  of  Death  (1910);  and 
The  Telloio  Magnet   (1911). 


HOVEY,  HoBAOK  Cabteb.  American  clergy- 
man and  scientist,  died  July  27,  1914.  He  was 
bom  at  Rob  Roy,  Ind.,  in  1833,  and  graduated 
from  Wabash  College  in  1867.  He  studied  divin- 
ity at  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  graduat- 
ing in  1867,  and  in  the  following  year  was  or- 
dained to  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  From  1857 
to  1862  he  was  a  home  missionary,  and  until 
1909  held  pastorates  in  many  cities  in  the  West 
and  in  New  England.  He  retired  from  active 
service  in  the  jpulpit  in  1909,  and  from  that  year 
until  his  death  was  engaged  in  literary  and  sci- 
entific woric  He  was  well-lmown  as  a  lecturer 
on  scientific  subjects.  He  made  a  special  study 
of  grottoes  and  caves,  and  is  said  to  have  ex- 
plored more  than  300  caverns  and  grottoes  in  the 
United  Stutes.  He  was  an  authority  on  this 
subject.  His  published  writings  include:  Cele- 
brated American  Caverns  (1882);  The  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky  (1897,  revised  in  1909). 
He  also  contributed  to  magazines  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  scientific  societies  many  articles  on 
caverns  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
He  wrote  over  100  articles  on  natural  science 
and  travels  in  America,  France,  and  Russia. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Hovey  Book  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Daniel  Hovey  of  Ipswich,  Mass. 

HOWABD  TTNIVEBSITY.  An  institution 
for  higher  learning  at  Washington,  D.  C,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. There  were  enrolled  during  the  school 
year  1913-14,  1463  students,  and  the  faculty 
nimibered  110.  In  the  autumn  of  1914  the  posi- 
tions of  director  of  physical  culture,  instructor 
in  physical  culture,  and  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  added  to  the  faculty.  The  col- 
lege received  during  the  year  from  the  Emily  H. 
Moir  estate  $16,500,  and  from  the  Henry  C. 
Maynard  estate  $500  for  endowment.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  amount  to  $30,816,  and  the  in- 
come in  1913-14  was  $201,101.  The  library 
contains  about  30,000  volumes.  The  president 
is  Stephen  M.  Newman,  A.M.,  D.D. 

HTJEBTA,  VicrroBiANO.  See  Mxrioo,  His- 
tory. 

HTTNOABY.    See  Austbia-Hxtkoabt. 

HYATT,  Stanley  Pobtal.  An  English  nov- 
elist and  engineer,  died  June  24,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  1877,  and  was  educated  at  Dulwich  Col- 
lege. As  a  boy  he  worked  on  a  sheep  station  in 
New  South  Wales,  afterwards  went  to  Matabele- 
land,  and  when  he  was  21  years  of  age  had  set 
up  the  largest  trading  business  in  eastern  Ma- 
shonaland.  He  helped  erect  the  first  mining 
machinery  in  the  Chartered  Territory.  With  his 
brother  he  explored  the  rubber  jungles  of  Cen- 
tral Mozambique  for  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, but  on  his  return  home  found  his  business 
ruined  through  a  new  cattle  disease,  the  African 
coast  fever.  He  then  began  writing  for  several 
Indian  and  English  papers.  In  1904-05  he 
fought  through  the  American  campaign  in  the 
Philippines.  After  a  period  of  hardship  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  there  wrote  his  first 
novel,  Marcus  Bay.  This  proved  to  be  success- 
ful, and  was  followed  in  1908  by  The  Little 
firottn  Brother,  which  embodied  his  Philippine 
experiences.  Other  published  writings  include: 
The  Marriage  of  Bilary  Garden;  The  Law  of  the 
Bolo;  The  Diary  of  a  Soldier  of  Fortune;  and 
Off  the  Main  Track. 

HYDBIATICB.  The  use  of  water  as  a  med- 
ical   agent.     See   Hydbothehapy. 

HYSBOLOOY.    The  department  of  medical 
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science  which  treats  of  the  use  of  waters,  espe- 
cially mineral  waters,  for  therapeutic  purposes 
(Foster).    See  Hydkothebai^. 

HYDBOPATHY.  A  word  of  improper  ety- 
mology formerly  signifying  the  practice  of  an 
extinct  sect  which  employed  water  treatment 
to  the  exclusion  of  medicine.    See  Htdbothkb- 

APT. 

HYPBOPHOBIA.     See  Rabiks. 

H  Y  DJkOTLAJTE.     See  AfiBONAtJnos. 

HYSHOTHEBAPY.  The  science  of  the 
treatment  of  disease  with  water,  ordinary  still 
fresh  water  or  mineral  water.  It  includes  Bai.- 
:«E0LoaT,  which  comprises  all  bathing  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  and  Cbouitothebaft,  which  denotes 
the  use  of  mineral  waters  by  drinking.  Hy- 
drotherapy is  not  a  specialty;  it  is  a  depart- 
ment of  general  practice  of  medicine,  as  the  use 
of  tonics  or  digestants  might  be  considered  a 
selective  department.  The  internal  use  of  al- 
kaline-saline waters  has  a  wider  effect  on  phy- 
Biological  processes  than  that  for  which  the  ca- 
thartic, or  alternative,  or  tonic  dissolved  in- 
gredients account.  An  analogue  exists  between 
treatment  of  the  human  being  with  alkaline- 
salines  with  a  resulting  enkindling  of  vital  proc- 
esses, and  the  use  of  sea  water  by  Jacques  Loeb 
in  causing  developmental  changes  in  the  egg- 
cell.  The  inorganic  medium  seemed,  in  Loeb  s 
demonstrations,  to  condition  morphologic  and 
chemical  transformations,  as  is  stated  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amejrican 
iledical  Aasociation.  The  problem  of  the  effect- 
ing of  metabolic  changes  oy  thus  altering  the 
environment  of  cells  is  being  tested,  in  the  in- 
terest of  rational  balneology,  at  the  laboratory 
of  the  Agricultural  College  in  Berlin,  under 
Zuntz. 

The  36th  annual  congress  of  physicians  in- 
terested in  balneology  was  held  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  in  March.  Stress  was  placed  on  tiie 
necessity  of  excluding  tuberculosis  and  grippe 
patients,  as  well  els  the  carriers  of  those  dis- 
eases, influenza  being  especially  insidious  be- 
cause no  appreciable  immunity  to  it  develops  in 
the  individual.  Police  regulations  are  advised 
to  control  the  beds,  the  expectoration,  food  prep- 
aration and  distribution,  and  soiled  linen.  A 
disinfection  apparatus  and  a  trained  disinfector 
should  be  available  in  every  large  health  resort. 
Desert  climate  was  discussed,  and  its  limita- 
tions were  defined.  Timely  discovery  and  super- 
vision of  early  kidney  disorder  were  emphatic- 
ally advocated,  to  postpone  development  of  the 
severe  degree  of  arteriosclerosis  which  renders 
BO  much  kidney  disease  fatal.  The  limitations 
of  diathermy  were  discussed,  as  well  as  its  use- 
fulness in  acute  joint  diseases,  chronic  arthritis, 
neuritis,  myalgia,  epididymitis,  prostatitis,  and 
pariesthesias. 

The  European  War  has  closed  to  the  invalids 
of  the  world  the  spas  of  Belgium,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  and  probably  England  will 
also  suffer  in  this  respect.  The  trend  of  travel 
will  probably  be  toward  resorts  providing  bal- 
neolc^c  and  crounologic  opportunities  in  the' 
United  States,  and  many  scores  of  mineral- 
water  spas  will  be  prepared  for  the  demand. 
Last  year's  Yeab  Book  enumerated  some  of  the 
varieties  of  available  waters,  hot  and  cold.  But 
a  further  division  of  the  non-thermal  waters 
must  be  made  into  still  waters  and  those  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution,  and  there- 
fore suitable  for  giving  the  "Nauheim  system" 


of  baths,  for  heart  and  arterial  disorders,  joint 
afTeetions,  some  nervous  disorders,  anemia,  and 
early  kidney  disease.  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, waters  containing  carbonic  oxide  in  nat- 
ural solution  are  apparently  very  rare,  the  great 
group  of  wells  and  springs  at  Saratoga  Springs 
furnishing  the  only  waters  apparently  available 
for  the  purpose,  through  proper  equipment. 
Brine  springs  devoid  of  gas  exist  in  different  lo- 
calities, and  their  product  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  addition  of  gas  artificially,  witii  a 
comparable,  though  not  equivalent,  result.  Dr. 
Rupert  Blue,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  of 
the  United  States,  stated  that  he  believed  the 
radio-active  waters  of  the  mineral  springs  of 
the  United  States  as  efficacious  and  valuable 
as  those  of  Europe.    See  Sabatooa  Spbinos. 

HYOIEITE.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 
1912  and  1013,  reviewed  the  sanitary  work  there 
undertaken,  and  demonstrated  that  the  remark- 
able sanitary  triumphs  achieved  in  the  canal 
zone  were  being  duplicated  over  a  much  more 
extensive  territory  in  the  Far  East.  Health 
conditions  for  the  entire  archipelago,  according 
to  the  report,  were  excellent,  with  no  serious 
epidemics.  Installation  of  artesian  wells  had 
brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  death  rate, 
and  great  improvement  in  the  general  health  of 
the  districts  where  they  were  used.  In  the  city 
of  Manila  the  death  rate  was  cut  down  remark- 
ably when  water  from  the  uninhabited  water- 
shed was  consumed  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
river  water.  The  routine  use  of  quinine  among 
the  inmates  of  the  Iwahig  Penal  Colony  dem- 
onstrates that  malaria  can  be  controlled  in 
communities,  even  when  they  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  malarial  district.  The  inmates  of 
the  Penal  Colony  were  said  to  be  as  healthv  as 
the  people  of  New  York.  Another  field  of  ac- 
tivity was  the  elimination  of  intestinal  para- 
sites. In  Manila,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
small-pox  was  constantly  imported,  there  had 
not  been  a  death  from  this  disease  during  the 
year,  because  the  population  was  kept  thoroughly 
vaccinated.  Formerly  hundreds  died  of  small- 
pox annually.  Among  the  government  employ- 
ees for  the  fiscal  year  1012-13  the  death  rate 
was  3.18  per  thousand.  When  every  allowance 
was  made  for  the  exceptional  physical  condition 
of  the  employees,  their  comparative  youth,  and 
careful  selection,  the  death  rate  among  them 
was  still  lower  than  that  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  any  other  coimtry.  The  rate  among 
Americans  was  2.47  per  thousand;  among  Fili- 
pinos it  was  3.46.  Beriberi  still  presented  a 
problem,  although  it  was  known  that  this  terri- 
ble disease  was  entirely  prevented  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  living,  by  substituting  un- 
polished rice  for  polished  rice.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  a  tax  of  four  centavos  a  Icilogram  be 
placed  on  polished  rice,  and  that  the  unpolished 
be  admitt^  duty  free.  This  would  make  pol- 
ished rice  too  expensive  for  general  use,  and 
limit  it  to  the  well-to-do  who  could  protect  them- 
selves by  a  diversified  diet.  It  was  estimated 
that  at  least  6000  deaths  from  beriberi  occur 
every  year,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  high  mortality,  which  would  make 
it  responsible  for  20,000. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  to  coiSperate  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  began  the  study  of 
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rural  Bchools  and  schoolhousea.  It  was  found 
that  surprieingly  little  waa  known  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  rural  Bchools  and  a  preliminary 
surrey  was  promptly  undertaken,  through  the 
United  Statra  Bureau  of  Education.  Professor 
Dressier  made  a  careful  study  of  many  country 
school  districts  in  the  South.  Special  surveys 
in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  Idaho, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  were 
made,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  statistics 
gathered  from  every  State  of  the  Union,  result- 
ing in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  mass  of  in- 
formation which  will  be  made  public  when  it 
has  been  thoroughly  digested.  Dr.  Wood,  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Committee,  stated  that 
contrary  to  general  belief,  the  covmtry  school 
child  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  defective 
than  the  city  child.  For  example,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a  study  was  made  of  1831  rural  school 
districts,  and  the  health  of  the  children  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  school  children  of  Ear- 
risburg,  Altoona,  and  Pittsburgh.  The  percent- 
age of  defective  children  in  Altoona  waa  69  per 
cent,  in  Pittsburgh,  72.2  per  cent,  while  in  the 
rural  school  districts  defective  children  occur 
in  76  per  cent.  In  New  York  City  only  72  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  at  all  defective.  These 
figures  indicate  that  among  children  in  the  same 
general  class,  the  city  school  child  has  a  slight 
advantage  over  his  rural  contemporaries.  In 
the  matter  of  nutrition  also  the  sdiool  child  of 
the  city  apparently  has  the  advantage.  The 
average  of  malnutrition  among  the  school  chil- 
dren in  New  York  Cit^  is  23.3  per  cent,  while 
that  of  rural  school  children  in  the  districts  in- 
vestigated is  31.2  per  cent.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  two  classes  is  even  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  mental  defect.  Statistics  from 
twenty-five  cities,  and  from  rural  districts  in 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ida- 
ho, and  Virginia  were  compared,  and  showed 
that  the  average  of  mental  defect  among  city 
school  children  was  0.2  per  cent;  that  among 
rural  school  children  0.8  per  cent.  Heart  dis- 
ease is  twice  as  prevalent  among  country  chil- 
dren; curvature  of  the  spine  was  present  m  0.13 
per  cent  among  the  city  children,  3.5  among  ru- 
ral school  children.  Ear  troubles  are  5  times 
and  eye  defects  4  times  more  frequent  among 
country  children.  The  same  general  condition 
was  found  as  to  adenoids  and  tonsils.  Dr. 
Wood  found  in  considering  the  causes  for  these 
startling  conditions  that  even  in  the  slums  food 
is  better  prepared  than  in  the  country.  Also 
oculists,  dentists,  and  throat  specialists  are 
more  easily  reached  in  the  city.  Ventilation  in 
country  houses  is  unsatisfactory,  where  the  chil- 
dren are  more  exposed  to  cold,  heat,  and  damp- 
ness. School  houses  are  often  old,  carelessly 
built,  and  badly  ventilated,  and  general  sani- 
tary conditions  often  unspeakable.  In  many  in- 
stances the  only  opportunities  afforded  for  clean- 
liness are  a  pail  of  water,  a  dirty  basin,  and  a 
common  towel.  The  drinking  water  is  often 
contaminated.  In  seven  States  there  is  no  regu- 
lation of  sanitary  conditions  of  country  schools. 
It  is  believed  that  the  mere  calling  attention  to 
this  state  of  affairs  will  result  m  a  country- 
wide improvement  in  rural  school  sanitatitm. 
See  Public  Heax-th  Service,  United  Statet. 

IWFANT  Hygiene.  The  Bureau  of  Child  Hy- 
giene of  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York 
City  was  organized  late  in  1908,  its  main  work 
being  the  prevention  of  disease  among  children, 


and  the  education  of  the  public  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  work  starts  with  the  prenatal  care 
of  the  child,  and  follows  it  through  infancy  and 
the  school  age.  As  a  partial  result  of  the  Bu- 
reau activities,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  has 
practically  disappeared  from  New  York  City. 
16,000  babies  were  last  year  under  the  care  of 
the  Bureau's  nurses,  with  a  mortality  of  1.4  per 
cent.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  the 
death-rate  of  babies  under  one  year  of  age  has 
been  reduced  from  144  per  thousand  births  in 
1907,  to  101.9  in  1913.  The  only  large  city  in 
the  United  States  which  shows  a  better  rate 
than  this  is  St.  Louis,  with  99.6  per  thousand. 
Trachoma  has  been  reduced  from  20  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent,  defective  vision  from  13.1  per  cent 
to  8.6  per  cent,  defective  nasal  breathing  from 
18.7  per  cent  in  1009  to  8.9  per  cent  in  1913. 
The  Bureau's  activities  are  also  directed  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law,  to  seeing 
that  children  are  physically  and  mentally  able 
to  work  before  they  are  granted  working  papers. 
The  Bureau  has  705  employees,  including  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  Its  appropriation  for  1913 
was  $652,000. 

A  museum  for  infants  was  established  in  Ber- 
lin in  connection  with  the  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  House,  on  June  4th.  Here  the  mother 
may  find  all  sorts  of  information  in  regard  to 
birth,  development,  nutrition,  and  care  of  in- 
fants, and  of  herself.  There  are  departments  of 
artificial  feeding,  physical  care,  general  hygiene, 
and  diseases  of  iniants.  All  this  information  is 
illustrated  by  charts,  models,  photographs,  etc. 

ICEXiAUD.  A  Danish  crown  colony.  Area, 
about  40,456  square  miles,  of  which  only  16,245 
are  inhabited;  population  1911,  86,183.  The 
trade  in  1911  amounted  to  14,123,000  kroner 
imports,  and  15,691,000  kroner  exports — 8,753,- 
711  kroner  salt  cod,  1,646,020  fish  oil,  1,246,242 
wool,  966,833  salt  mutton,  etc.  The  Minister 
for  Iceland  resides  at  Reikjavik. 

On  Easter  Sunday  Iceland  voted  on  the  new 
Constitution  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Ice- 
landic Parliament  in  1911,  and  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  Denmark.  Henceforth  Iceland'  was 
to  enjoy  complete  control  of  its  domestic  affairs, 
with  universal  suffrage  for  men  and  women 
alike.  In  the  elections  to  the  Legislature  the 
parties  opposed  to  the  government  were  able  to 
obtain  twenty  out  of  thirty-four  seats. 

IDAHO.  Population.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  State  on  July  1,  1914,  was  396,407. 
The  population  in  1910  was  325,604. 

Agbicultubb.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  followmg  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only: 


Corn     1914 

1913 
Wheat    1914 

1918 
OaU     1914 

1918 
Rye    1914 

1913 
Barley      1914 

1913 
PoUtoea    1914 

1918 
Hay      1914 

1918 
a  Tons. 


A.eT»ag» 

Prod.  bii. 

FoiiM 

19,000 

569,000 

«424,d00 

14,000 

448,000 

805.000 

549.000 

14.862,000 

12,405,000 

510,000 

14,094,000 

8,879,000 

882.000 

14,608,000 

8,551,000 

325,000 

15,112,000 

4,836.000 

3,000 

60,000 

40.000 

8,000 

66,000 

38.000 

185,000 

7,080.000 

8,615,000 

180,000 

7,560,000 

8,629,000 

84,000 

6,270,J00 

2,580,000 

84,000 

5.780,000 

2,890,000 

706,000 

al.8eB,000 

18,686,000 

705,000 

2.044,000 

14,717,000 
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MiiTKRAi.  PBOOUcnon.  The  mine  output  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  1913  was 
valued  at  ^4,149,049,  compared  with  a  value  of 
$21,466,621  in  1912.  The  production  of  all  met- 
als except  gold  increased.  The  Cceur  d'Alene  re- 
gions, the  main  producing  area  of  the  State, 
had  a  greatly  increased  production,  especially 
in  silver,  lead,  and  sine  The  gold  production 
had  a  value  of  $1,344,669,  or  $36,666  less  than 
that  of  1912.  The  production  of  silver  in- 
creased from  8,294,746  ounces,  valued  at  $6,101,- 
268  in  1912,  to  9,989,193  ounces,  valued  at  $6,- 
033,473  in  1913.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
copper  output  from  7,492,162  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,236,206  in  1912,  to  9,692,966  pounds,  valued 
at  $1,486,910  in  1913.  All  records  were  broken 
in  the  production  of  lead,  which  increased  from 
284,186,667  pounds,  valued  at  $12,788,366  in 
1912,  to  317,871,946  pounds,  valued  at  $13,986,- 
366  in  1913.  An  unusual  production  of  zinc  ore 
increased  the  spelter  output  from  13,906,602 
pounds,  valued  at  $969,479  in  1912,  to  23,173,- 
953  pounds,  valued  at  $1,297,741  in  1913. 
There  were  in  1913,  384  producing  mines.  Dur- 
ing the  year  two  smelting  planta  were  active, 
one  a  lead  plant  at  Clayton,  and  the  other  a 
copper  matting  plant  at  Ivers.  Investigations 
by  the  United  Stetes  Geological  Survey  in  1913 
revealed  the  existence  of  several  new  mming  dis- 
tricts in  the  State.  These  include  the  Loon 
Creek,  Yankee  Fork,  and  Bay  Horse  districts. 
The  area  includes  several  promising  ore  depos- 
its, and  a  few  mines  where  a  considerable  ton- 
nage is  blocked  out,  awaiting  more  advanta- 
geous transportation  facilities,  lliese  districts 
are  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Custer  County. 
Additional  investigations  by  the  survey  revealed 
the  existence  of  large  areas  of  coal  beds  in  Cas- 
sia County.  The  coal  is  lignite.  Other  metals 
mined  in  the  State  include  gem  materials,  clays, 
lime,  mica,  phosphate  rc«k,  salt,  sand  and 
gravel,  sand-lime  brick,  and  stone.  Small  quan- 
tities of  iron  and  tungsten  are  also  produced. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  in 
1913  was  $24,665,826,  compared  with  $21,816,- 
390  in  1912. 

The  mines  of  the  State  made  a  record  pro- 
duction of  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  in  1914,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  value  of  the  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  1914  was  about  $24,141,- 
000,  compared  with  $24,149,049  in  1913.  The 
gold  output  decreased  from  $1,344,669  in  1913  to 
11,115,000  in  1914,  but  the  production  of  silver 
increased  from  9,889,193  ounces  in  1913  to  about 
13,000,000  ounces  in  1914,  or  about  30  per  cent. 
The  copper  production  was  greatiy  affected  by 
market  conditions,  and  decretused  from  9,692,966 
pounds  in  1913  to  6,600,000  pounds  in  1914.  The 
mine  production  of  lead  in  1914  was  about  346,- 
000,000  poimds,  or  nearly  9  per  cent  more  than 
that  of  1013,  which  was  a  record  production  up 
to  that  time.  The  value  of  the  output,  however, 
was  slightly  less  in  1914  on  account  of  less  fa- 
vorable price  conditions.  Shipments  of  zinc  ore 
and  concentrate  from  the  mines  of  the  State  in- 
creased from  33,178  tons  in  1913  to  about  61,- 
000  tons  in  1914,  and  contained  about  46,430,- 
000  pounds  of  zinc. 

T^iANSFOBTATioN.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  Idaho  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  was 
3677.  The  roads  having  the  longest  mileage 
were  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  1817; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  261;  Oregon- 


Washington  Bailroad  and  Xa^gation  Company, 
169;  Spokane  International  Railway,  162;  and 
the  Great  Northern,  133. 

Edtjoation.  The  enrollment  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  on  June  30,  1012,  was  84,791,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  66,359.  There 
were  2710  teachers,  of  whom  2021  were  women 
and  689  men.  The  average  monthly  salary  paid 
to  women  teachers  was  $68.88,  and  to  men 
teachers,  $87.21.  The  estimated  value  of  all 
school  property  was  $7,090,106.  The  total  num- 
ber of  city  and  town  high  schools  was  102,  and 
of  rural  high  schools  16.  In  the  city  and  town 
high  schools  were  enrolled  4066  pupils,  and  in 
the  rural  high  schools  304.  The  total  expendi- 
tures in  1912  amounted  to  $3,225,496. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
brought  a  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1914  of  $1,091,151.  It  showed  a  balance 
for  the  biennial  period  1912-14  of  $26,860.  The 
receipts  for  the  period  amounted  to  $2,143,122, 
and  the  payments  to  $2,169,817,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $165.M.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  State  is  made  up  of  a  great 
many  small  issues  of  bonds.  In  nearly  every 
case  these  were  issued  for  public  improvemenis 
either  for  roads,  bridges,  or  for  improvements 
or  buildings  of  State  institutions.     On  Sept.  30, 

1912,  two  larger  issues,  dated  1905  and  IRII, 
were  both  for  the  capitol  building,  and  amounted 
to  $100,000  and  $750,000  respectively.  The  to- 
tal funded  debt  on  that  date  amounted  to  ^,- 
364,250.  The  floating  debt  was  $86,453.  The 
per  capita  debt  was  $6.92.  The  total  outstand- 
ing bonds  of  the  ■  State  on  Sept.  30,  1914, 
amounted  to  $2,390,250. 

Charities  and  Cobbectionb.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  control  of 
the  State  include  the  State  Penitentiary  at 
Bois£;  Industrial  Training  School  at  St.  An- 
thony; Idaho  Soldiers'  Home  at  Boisi;  Deaf 
and  Blind  School  at  Gooding;  Idaho  Insane  Asy- 
lum at  Blackfoot;  and  Northern  Idaho  Insane 
Asylum  at  Orofino. 

Politics  and  GSovebnment.  There  was  no 
meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1014  as  tiie 
sessions  are  biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in 

1913.  Elections  were  held  for  State  officers  and 
for  United  States  Senator.  At  the  nominating 
primaries  held  in  July,  J.  .M.  Haines  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans,  Moses  Alexander  by 
the  Democrats,  and  H.  E.  McElroy  by  the  Pro- 
gressiyes.  For  United  States  Senator  the  Re- 
publicans renominated  J.  H.  Brady,  the  Demo- 
crats nominated  J.  H.  Hawley,  and  the  Progres- 
sives P.  Clagstone.  At  the  elections  held  on 
November  3  Mr.  Alexander,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  was  elected,  with  40,627  votes,  com- 
pared with  40,349  for  Mr.  Haines,  and  10,583 
for  Mr.  McElroy.  Both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic votes  showed  an  increase  over  the  vote  in 
1912,  while  the  Progressive  vote  fell  off  from 
25,527  in  1912  to  10,583  in  1914.  Senator 
Brady  was  reelected  with  47,486  votes,  compared 
with  10,286  for  Mr.  Hawley,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  10,321  for  Mr.  Clagstone,  Pro- 
gressive. The  Republicans  elected  two  repre- 
sentatives at  large. 

State  Ofticebb  1915.  Governor,  Moses  Alex- 
ander; Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  H.  Taylor;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Geo.  R.  Barker;  Treasurer,  J. 
W.  Eagelson;  Auditor,  Fred  L.  Huston;  AttQr- 
ney-G^eral,  J.  H.  Peterson;  Superintendent  of 
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Education,  Bemiee  McCoy— all  Republicans  ex- 
cept Governor. 

JuDioiABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Isaac  K.  Sullivan,  Rep.;  Associate  Justices, 
Warren  Truitt,  Rep.;  one  vacancy;  Cleric,  I.  W. 
Hart. 

State  Leoislatubx,  1915. 

jfenot*  Bout*  Joint  Battot 

Repoblicana    IS  81              50 

DemoeratB     11  28              89 

Progreuives     2  1                 8 

Soeialiata    1  0               1 

Undecided    0  1               1 

Bepnbliean  majority    5  1  6 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congreaa,  article  United  States. 

IDAHO,  University  or.  An  institution 
founded  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  in  1892.  llie  total 
enrollment  for  the  year  1914-15  was  595,  and 
the  faculty  numbered  76,  besides  13  on  the  Ag- 
ricultural Extension  staff.  There  were  no  not- 
able changes  made  in  the  faculty  during  the 
year  and  no  noteworthy  benefactions  were  re- 
ceived. The  university  is  supported  by  appro- 
priations from  the  State  Legislature.  The  to- 
tal expenditures  for  all  purposes  in  1913-14 
was  about  $385,000.  The  president  is  Melvin 
Amos  Brannon,  Ph.D. 

ILLINOIS.  Population.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  State  on  July  1,  1914,  was  5,- 
986,781.     In  1910  the  population  was  5,638,591. 

Aqrioultube.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only: 


ILLINOIS 


Aereate 

Prod.  6t». 

roJu« 

Corn     . 

.1914 

10,846,000 

800,034,000 

9183,021,000 

1913 

10,450,000 

282,150,000 

177,754.000 

wneat 

.1914 

2.500,000 

46,250,000 

46,712,000 

1913 

2,240,000 

41,888,000 

36,024,000 

Oata    .. 

.1914 

4,800,000 

125,990,000 

55,486,000 

1913 

4,375,000 

104,125,000 

89,568,000 

Rye     .. 

.1914 

49,000 

784,000 

666,000 

1918 

49,000 

808,000 

525,000 

Barley 

.1914 

55,000 

1,622,000 

989.000 

1913 

54,000 

1,404,000 

800,000 

Potatoes 

1914 

124,000 

7,440,000 

4,588,000 

1918 

125,000 

6,750,000 

5,118,000 

Hay     .. 

.1914 

2,250,000 

a  1,912,000 

27,533,000 

1918 

2,500,000 

2,450,000 

84,545,000 

Tobacco 

1914 

600,000 

6  700,000 

66,000 

1913 

800,000 

468,000 

64,000 

a  Tom 

b  Pounds. 

Mineral  Pbodttction.  In  1913  Illinois  was 
third  among  the  States  in  the  value  of  its  min- 
eral production.  The  State  owes  its  promi- 
nence as  a  mining  State  chiefly  to  its  importance 
as  a  producer  of  coal  and  petroleum,  and  to  the 
development  of  its  clay-working  industries.  In 
coal  production  Illinois  is  exceeded  only  by 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  onlv  by  California  and 
Oklahoma.  In  the  manufacture  of  clay  prod- 
ucts Illinois  ranks  fourth.  The  total  value  of 
the  mineral  production  in  1913  was  $131,825,- 
221,  of  which  the  coal  mines  contributed  $70,- 
313,605,  or  53  per  cent;  the  petroleum  wells, 
$30,971,910,  or  23  per  cent;  and  the  brickyards, 
tile  works,  and  potteries  $15,195,874,  or  12  per 
cent.  In  1912  the  value  of  the  total  mineral 
production  was  $123,068,867.  The  coal  mined 
in  Illinois  in  1913  amounted  to  61,618,744  short 
tons,  valued  at  $70,313,605,  compared  with  50,- 


885,226  short  tons  in  1912,  a  gain  of  1,733,518 
tons.  The  value,  however,  showed  scarcely  an 
increase  in  1913,  due  to  ike  low  average  price 
per  ton.  It  declined  from  $1.17  in  1912  to  $1.14 
in  1913.  The  decrease  in  the  production  was 
due  to  labor  troubles,  to  inadeqiuite  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  to  floods  which  occurred  in 
March  and  April,  and  a  drought  which  began 
in  June  and  lasted  until  October.  There  are 
more  coal-producing  counties  in  Illinois  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Of  the  102  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  half  are  or  have  been  pro- 
ducers of  coal.  Until  1909  Illinois  ranked  sec- 
ond in  importance  amone  the  coal-produeing 
States.  In  that  year  it  dropped  behind  West 
Virginia  and  has  remained  the  third  State  in 
coal-producing  importance.  The  coal  produc- 
tion of  the  State  in  1914,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
decreased  about  10  per  cent,  compared  with 
1913,  and  as  the  markets  were  oversupplied  and 
competition  for  trade  was  keen,  prices  in  gen- 
eral fell  below  a  profit-making  figure.  In  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  Illinois  stands  second 
only  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  value  of 
the  pig  iron  products  is  not  included  in  the  to- 
tal value  of  mineral  products.  If  it  was  added 
the  value  would  be  increased  by  nearly  $55,000,- 
000.  Another  important  industry  of  the  State 
is  the  manfacture  of  Portland  cement.  This 
product  in  1913  had  a  value  of  $4,784,696,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,340,611  over  the  previous  year.  The 
value  of  the  stone  produced  in  1913  was  $4,140,- 
953.  Illinois  ranks  first  in  the  production  of 
fiuorspar,  and  in  the  production  of  tripoli. 
Other  mineral  products  are  asphalt,  lead,  lime, 
mineral  paint,  mineral  water,  pyrite,  silver,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  zinc. 

Edttoation.  The  school  population  of  the 
State  on  June  30,  1914,  was  1,650,258.  The 
teachers  numbered  31,805.  The  average  annual 
wages  paid  to  teachers  was  $684.83.  The 
amount  expended  for  all  school  purposes  in 
1914  was  $40,287,856. 

Chabities  and  Cobbectons.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  include  the  Lin- 
coln State  School  and  Colony,  at  Lincoln;  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  at  Normal;  the  Kan- 
kakee State  Hospital,  at  Kankakee;  the  Dun- 
ning State  Hospital,  at  Chicago;  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  at  Quincy;  the  Anna  State  Hospital,  at 
Anna;  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital,  at  Jack- 
sonville; the  Elgin  State  Hospital,  at  Elgin;  the 
Chester  State  Hospital,  at  Chester;  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind,  at  Chicago;  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  at  Chicago;  the  Watertown 
State  Hospital,  at  Watertown;  the  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Girls,  at  Geneva;  the  St.  Charles 
School  for  Boys,  at  St.  Charles;  the  Soldiers' 
Widows'  Home,  at  Wilmington;  and  the  Peoria 
State  Hospital,  at  Peoria.  The  Alton  State  Hos- 
pital and  a  Colony  for  Epileptics  were  created 
b^  the  Legislature  of  1913.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  these  institutions  on  June  30,  1913,  was 
approximately  19,816,  and  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  two  years  beginning  July  1,  1913, 
were  approximately  $13,000,000,  for  maintenance, 
improvement,  and  extension.  The  correctional 
institutions  of  the  btate  are  the  State  prisons 
at  Joliet  and  Chester,  and  the  State  Reforma- 
tory for  Boys  at  Pontiac. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  1912-14  shows  a  balance 
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in  the  Treasury  on  Oct  1,  1912,  of  $6,499,210. 
The  receipts  from  all  sourcea  from  Oct.  1,  1912, 
to  Sept.  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $39,708,784;  the 
diibuTsements  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$32,952,862,  learinfr  a  balance  on  Sept  30,  1014, 
of  $12,265,132.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
outstanding  Oct.  1,  1914,  was  $17,600. 

Tbanbpobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  rail- 
ways  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1913,  was  12,168. 
This  was  of  main  lines  only.  There  were  in  ad- 
dition 3024  miles  of  additional  main  trade,  663 
miles  of  industrial  track,  and  7496  miles  of  yard 
traclcs  and  sidings,  or  a  total  of  23,252  miles  of 
trsclc  of  all  sorts.  There  were  in  the  same  year 
1544  lines  of  surface  and  elevated  electric  rail- 
ways, including  only  main  lines.  In  railway 
mileage  Illinois  exceeds  every  other  State  except 
Texas. 

PouncB  AND  Government.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  elections  for  State 
ofiBcers  in  1914  it  was  an  interesting  year  politi- 
cally. The  term  of  Senator  Sherman  who  was 
elected  in  1913  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
William  Lorrimer,  expired  in  1915,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  elect  his  successor.  Women  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  toolc  part 
in  general  elections.  Iliese  were  held  in  April, 
chiefly  for  municipal  ofiBcers.  In  Chicago  47,- 
000  women  voted.  'Ihis  was  about  30  per  cent 
of  those  who  had  registered.  The  percentage  of 
men  who  voted,  compared  with  those  who  regis- 
tered, was  about  34  ner  cent.  Women  were  can- 
didates for  the  board  of  aldermen  in  Chicago  in 
eight  districts.  None,  of  these  candidates  were 
elected,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  State  26  women 
were  elected  to  the  office  of  town  collector,  and 
three  women  made  town  clerks.  The  influence  of 
women  was  exerted  effectively  in  voting  against 
saloons.  Sixteen  counties  which  heretoiore  were 
license  counties  voted  against  license.  Included 
in  these  counties  were  eleven  cities.  As  a  result 
of  these  elections,  over  1000  saloons  went  out  of 
business  In  the  State. 

The  contest  for  the  nomination  of  United 
States  Senator  was  a  very  aggressive  one.  Sena- 
tor Sherman  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and 
opposed  to  him  for  nomination  on  the  Republican 
ticket  was  William  E.  Mason,  former  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois.  The  Democratic 
nomination  was  contested  for  by  Roger  C.  Sul- 
livan, for  many  years  known  as  the  Democratic 
boss  in  Chicago,  and  Lawrence  B.  Springer,  also 
a  well-loiown  Democratic  politician.  In  the  pri- 
mary elections,  held  on  September  9,  Senator 
Sherman  was  renominated  by  the  Republicans, 
Mr.  Sullivan  by  the  Democrats,  and  Raymond 
Robins  by  the  Progressives.  All  the  candidates 
made  an  active  campaign  for  reflection,  and  on 
account  of  the  division  of  the  Republican  party 
into  two  parts,  it  was  quite  generally  believed 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  would  be  successful.  In  the 
voting  on  NovemI>er  3,  however,  Mr.  Sherman 
was  reelected  with  390,661  votes,  compared  with 
373,403  cast  for  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  203,027  for 
Mr.  Robins.  This  may  be  compared  with  the 
voting  in  1912  when  the  Republicans  cast  253,- 
613  votes,  the  Democrats  405,048,  and  the  Pro- 
gressives 386,478.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
while  the  Republicans  gained  nearly  50,000  votes, 
the  Democrats  lost  over  30,000,  and  the  Progres- 
sives over  180,000.  Mr.  Sullivan  carried  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County  by  approximately  75,000 


▼otea,  bat  this  was  overcome  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  votes  for  Sherman  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Not  only  were  the  Republicans  success- 
ful in  electing  tiieir  Senator,  but  they  also  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  thirteen  memtters  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Among  these  were  Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  former  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  William  B.  McKinley,  who  m 
1912  managed  the  presidential  campaign  for 
President  Taft.  William  B.  Hinebaugh  of  the 
twelfth  district,  chairman  of  the  National  Pro- 
gressive Committee,  and  a  member  of  Congress 
since  1912  was  defeated  by  C.  E.  Fuller,  Repub- 
lican. 

Other  Events.  By  an  explosion  in  the  mine 
of  the  Franklin  Coal  Company  at  Royalton,  on 
October  27,  over  100  men  were  killed. 

State  Officers,  1916.  Governor,  Edward  P. 
Dunne,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  B. 
O'Hara,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  L.  G. 
Stevenson,  Democrat;  Treasurer,  Andrew  Rus- 
sell, Republican ;  Auditor,  -James  J.  Brady,  Dem- 
ocrat; Attorney-General,  P.  J.  Lucey,  Democrat; 
Adjutant-General,  Frank  S.  Dickson,  Republi- 
can; Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Fran- 
cis G.  Blair,  Republican;  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance, Rufus  M.  Potts,  Democrat. 

JuMciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
George  A.  Cook,  Democrat;  Associate  Justices, 
Alonzo  K.  Vickers,  Republican ;  Wm.  M.  Farmer, 
Democrat;  F.  K.  Dunn,  Republican;  Chas.  C. 
Craig,  Democrat;  James  H.  Cartwright,  Repub- 
lican; O.  N.  Carter,  Republican:  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  J.  McCan  Davis,  Republican. 

State  Lxoiblatube,  1915. 

Senalt  Houtt  taint  BaOot 

RcpablicKQS    26  52              T7 

Democrata     24  78              97 

FrogreuiTM     3  26              27 

Socislisti     8                8 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  of  the  article  United 
States. 

XLLnroiS,  Univxbsitt  of.  A  State  imiver- 
sity  for  higher  education  at  Urbana  and  Chi- 
cago, founded  in  1867.  The  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  several  departments  on 
Nov.  1,  1914,  was  5664,  distributed  as  follows: 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  men,  1070;  women, 
860 — engineering,  men,  1196;  women,  3— agri- 
culture, men,  034;  women,  144 — music,  men,  4; 
women,  64 — ^law,  men,  112 — library  school,  men, 
3;  women,  43 — graduate  school,  men,  282; 
women,  58--4ummer  session,  938— medicine,  men, 
264;  women,  23 — dentistry,  men,  83;  women,  1 
— pharmacy,  men,  191 ;  women,  8.  The  most 
noteworthy  benefaction  during  the  year  was  the 
gift  by  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Smith,  of  Champaign,  a 
former  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
university,  of  extensive  farm  lands  valued  at 
$216,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to 
erect  a  building  for  the  School  of  Music;  this 
being  the  largest  single  gift  ever  received  by  the 
imiversity.  The  alumni  of  the  university  are 
at  work  soliciting  funds  for  a  building  in  mem- 
ory of  John  Milton  Gregory,  the  first  president 
of  the  institution.  The  endowment  fund  of  the 
university  amounts  to  about  $650,000,  and  the 
total  income  to  about  $2,825,000.  The  library 
contains  about  328,000  volumes.  The  president 
of  the  university  is  Edmund  Janes  James,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 
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XKHZaBATIOK  AITB  EHZaBATION. 
The  total  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  was  1,403,- 
081.  Of  these,  1,218,480  were  immigrants  and 
184,601  nonimmigrants.  The  term  "immigrant" 
relates   to   permanent   arrivals   and   "nonimmi- 

Sant"  signifies  temporary  arrivals.  The  total 
[migration  for  the  year  was  a  decrease  of  24,- 
146  compared  with  1913.  Rejections  for  the 
year  amoimted  to  33,041  aliois,  or  2.3  per  cent 
of  the  applicants,  compared  with  19,93B,  or  1.4 
per  cent  for  the  previous  year.  In  1914,  4610 
aliens  were  arrested  and  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try, compared  with  3461  for  the  previous  year. 
During  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of  303,338  emi- 
grant aliens  and  330,467  nonemigrant  aliens  de- 
parted from  the  United  States,  malcing  a  total 
of  633,806.  The  net  increase  in  population, 
therefore,  resulting  from  immigration  and  emi- 
gration of  aliens  was  for  the  year  769,276.  The 
net  increase  corresponding  with  the  foregoing 
for  the  fiscal  year  1913  was  816,303.  Of  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  1914, 
248,729  were  common  unskilled  laborers  and 
201,389  were  classifinl  as  dcilled  laborers.  The 
departures  of  unskilled  laborers  in  1914  num- 
bered 274,307  and  of  skilled  laborers  86,666. 

Of  the  1,218,480  immigrant  aliens  admitted, 
981,692  were  between  the  ages  of  14  and  44, 
168,621  were  under  14,  and  78,167  were  45  or 
over.  Of  those  admitted,  260,162  could  neither 
read  nor  write  and  3074  could  read  but  not 
write.  These  figures  do  not  include  aliens  less 
than  14  years  of  a^.  Thus  24.8  per  cent  of 
the  aliens  admitted  m  1914  were  illiterate. 

During  the  year  8604  Japanese  applied  for 
admission  to  continental  United  States,  of  whom 
8462  were  admitted  and  142  debarred.  Of  the 
total  number  applying,  8360  were  in  possession 
of  passports  and  264  w«-e  not.  Of  those  hold- 
ing proper  passports,  8269  were  found  on  ex- 
amination to  belong  to  the  classes  entitled  by 
the  understanding  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
United  States  governments  to  receive  passports. 
During  the  year  5773  Chinese  were  admitted 
and  410  were  deported.  The  following  table 
shows  the  immigration  for  the  fiscal  years  ended 
July  30,  1913-14,  by  race  or  people. 


Raet  or  P»opU 

African    (black)     

Armsnian    

Bohemian   and  Uoravlan    (Cxeeh) 
Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Itontene- 

crin     

CtJnaM     

Croatian  and  Slovenian   

Onban     

Dalmatian,    Boanlan,    and    Hene- 

gOTinian     

Dutch   and   Flemish    

East    Indian    

English     

Finnish     

French      

German     

Oreek      

Hebrew     

Irish     

ItaUan    (north)     

Italian     (south)     

Japanese     

Korean      

Lithuanian     

Uagrar     

Mexican    

Pacific    Islander    

Polish      

Portuguese     

Rumanian     

Russian     

Buthenian    (Rnsiniak)     


i»ia 

1914 

6,684 

8,447 

9,868 

7.786 

11,001 

9.928 

8,087 

16,084 

2,022 

2.864 

42.499 

87,284 

8,099 

8.689 

4,62d 

6,149 

14,607 

12,666 

188 

172 

65,622 

61,746 

12,766 

12,805 

20,662 

18,166 

80,866 

79,871 

88,844 

45.881 

101,880 

188,051 

87,028 

88,896 

42,584 

44,802 

281,618 

251,612 

8,802 

8,941 

64 

152 

24,647 

21,584 

80,610 

44,588 

10,864 

18,089 

11 

1 

174,866 

122,657 

18,666 

9,647 

18,461 

24,070 

51,472 

44,957 

80,688 

86,727 

Roe*  or  PoopU  i$is 
Seandinavian       (Norwegians, 

Danes,   and  Swede*)    88,787 

SeoUh     21,298 

Slovak     27.284 


Amariean 


Spanish 
Spanish 

Syrian     

Turkish     

Welsh      

West  Indian   (except  Onbaa) 
Other   peoples    


9,043 
1.S6S 
9,210 
2,016 
2,820 
1.171 
8,038 


ltl4 

86,061 

18,997 

26,819 

11,064 

1.544 

9.02S 

2.693 

3,558 

1.396 

8.830 

Total     1,197,692     1.216.490 

Efforts  were  made  throughout  the  year  to 
promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens  among 
the  several  States  and  Territories,  in  accordance 
with  the  immigration  act  of  Feb.  20,  1907. 
During  the  year  an  investigation  was  carried  on 
as  to  the  conditions  resulting  in  immigratimi 
from  eastern  Europe.  The  investigation  in- 
eluded  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  such  immi- 
gration; whether  it  is  promoted  in  violation  of 
United  States  law;  whether  emigrants  are  sub- 
jected to  undue  hardships  and  exploitation  while 
In  transit;  whether  diseased  or  otherwise  in- 
admissible emigrants  are  brought  to  the  United 
States  ports  when  the  fact  uiat  they  are  ex- 
cluded classes  might  be  determined  before  leav- 
ing home;  whether  foreign  governments  will  co- 
operate in  disseminating  information  relative  to 
the  United  States  law,  in  order  that  intending 
emigrants  may  know  before  leaving  home  the 
condition  of  admission  to  the  United  States;  and 
what  other  measures  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
evils  that  may  exist.  It  was  found  that  for  the 
most  part  emigration  from  eastern  Europe  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  labor  is 
much  greater  and  the  wages  paid  far  higher  in 
the  United  States  than  in  the  countries  from 
which  the  immigrants  come.  Other  important 
reasons  are  avoidance  of  military  service  and 
dissatisfaction  with  political,  social,  and  reli- 
gious conditions.  The  chief  secondary  causes 
are  the  advice  and  often  the  financial  assistance 
of  previous  immigrants,  and  the  activity  of 
steamship  ticket  agents  and  brokers.  It  was 
found  that  emigration  was  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent promoted  by  steamship  agents  in  violation 
of  the  law.  It  was  found  also  that  there  was 
no  well-established  evidence  as  to  undue  hard- 
ships and  exploitation  of  emigrants  while  in 
transit.  The  investigation  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  eastern  European  nations  recognized 
emigration  as  a  natural  movement  which  cannot 
well  be  stopped  but  which  ought  to  be  kept  un- 
der careful  control.  In  every  country  there  is 
a  more  or  less  widespread  sentiment  in  favor  of 
restricting  emigration  or  of  forbidding  it  alto- 
gether, but  as  a  rule  it  is  considered  to  be  an 
economic  necessity.  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
have  enacted  comprehensive  emigration  laws, 
and  Russia,  Austria,  Greece,  and  Servia  are  con- 
templating such  legislation.  It  is  contemplated 
that  these  laws  shall  conform  to  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  country  for  which  the  immigra- 
tion is  destined.  On  the  whole  the  policies  of 
the  emigrant-furnishing  countries  in  several  im- 
portant particulars  are  essraitially  the  same  as 
the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Im- 
migration Service  be  permanently  established  in 
Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  further  rec- 
ommended that  a  thorough  study  of  the  agri- 
cultural  distribution   of   immigrants   be   made 
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and  that  the  knowledge  of  United  States  law 
should  be  promoted  abroad. 

The  general  Immieration  Bill,  which  in  1912 
was  vetoed  by  President  Taft  on  account  of  the 
literacy  provision,  was  introduced  into  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  in  practically  the  same  form. 
It  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  attach  to  the  bill  an  amendment  ex- 
cluding all  Asiatics,  except  those  having  rights 
under  existing  treaties  or  agreements.  Ihis, 
however,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  203  to  54. 
An  anti-Japanese  amen^nent  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  182  to  6.  The  bill  bars  aliens  over  16 
years  of  age  who  cannot  read  some  language. 
The  bill  was  not  taken  up  in  the  Senate  until 
December  and  no  vote  was  taken  on  it  in  1914. 

INCANDESCENT    LAMPS.     See    Eudotbio 

LlOHTINO. 

INCINESATOBS  (roB  Gabbaok  Ain>  Ref- 
use ).    See  Gabbaqe  and  Refuse  Disposai. 

INCOKE  TAX.     See  Taxation. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  UVING.  See 
Puces,  paatim,  and  Food  akd  NuiBmoN. 

INDIA,  Bsinsu.  British  India  is  that  part 
of  £^t  India  administered  by  the  British  sover- 
eign (as  Emperor  of  India)  through  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India  in  council.  India,  as  de- 
fined by  the  British  Parliament,  includes  British 
India  and  the  native  States  under  British 
suzerainty.  The  capital  of  British  India  is 
Delhi. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  combined  area 
of  British  India  and  the  native  States  under 
British  suzerainty,  as  covered  by  the  1911  cen- 
sus, is  stated  at  1,802,192  square  miles,  or  some- 
what more  than  the  area  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1843,  which 
was  1,792,223  square  miles.  British  territory, 
amounting  to  1,093,074  square  miles,  is  divided 
into  15  provincial  governments.  Intcrprovineial 
transfers  of  territory,  and  transfers  from  native 
to  British  territory,  and  vice  versa,  occasionally 
take  place,  so  that  censuses  as  originally  re- 
ported are  subject  to  adjustment.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  the  area  of  the  British 
provinces  and  of  the  groups  of  native  States, 
and  the  population  according  to  the  censuses  of 
March  15,  1901,  and  March  10,  1911.  The  popu- 
lation returned  at  these  censuses  and  the  areas 
have  been  adjusted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  allow 
for  subsequent  intcrprovineial  transfers.  Sik- 
kim,  which  in  1901  was  classed  under  the  Bengal 
States,  is  shown  separately  in  the  1911  census. 
The  tribal  areas  in  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  are  now  shown  under  native  States. 
Manipur  State,  which  in  1901  was  included  un- 
der British  territory,  is  now  included  under  na- 
tive States.  The  area  newly  included  within 
the  scope  of  the  1911  enumeration  had  a  popu- 
lation (for  the  most  part  estimated)  of  1,731,- 
116;  of  this  number,  1,604,265  were  returned 
from  the  agencies  and  tribal  areas  of  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province.  Subsequent  to  the  1911 
census,  that  is,  April  1,  1912,  the  Province  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  (which  was  erected 
from  Eastern  Bengal  and  the  Province  of  Assam 
Oct.  16,  1905)  and  the  Province  of  Bengal  were 
reconstituted  and  erected  into  three  provinces. 
These  provinces  are  Bengal  (which  received  the 
style  "presidency"),  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  As- 
sam. On  Oct.  1,  1912,  still  another  new  prov- 
ince, Delhi,  was  erected  out  of  the  division  of 
Delhi  in  the  Punjab;  its  area  is  provisionally 


stated  at  657  square  miles,  and  its  1911  popula- 
tion at  391,828. 

The  area  censused  on  March  10,  1911,  and  the 
population  on  that  date,  as  compared  with  the 
population  on  March  15,  1901,  are  as  follows 
(the  figures  being  adjusted,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  subsequent  intcrprovineial  transfers)  : 

Population 

Provinen:  Sq.  m.  1901  1911 

Ajmer-Merwara     . .  2,711  470,912  SOl.SSS 
Andftmans  and 

Nicobsrs     ....  8,14B  24,640  26,469 

Aaaam     58,015  5,841,878  6,718,685 

BaluchisUn     54.228  882,104  414.412 

Bengal     (Prea.)     ..  78,669  42,141.477  45.483,077 

Bihar  and  OrUsa. .  88,181  88,242,788  34.490  084 

Bihar*      ." 42,861  23,860,212  23,752.969 

Orisaa  *      13,748  4,982,142  5.131  T.'JS 

Chota  Nagpnr*  .  27,077  4.9()0,429  5,605.362 

Bombay    (Pre*.)    ..  123,059  18,559,050  19,672.642 

Bombay  t     75,998  15,304,766  16.113.042 

Sindt     46,986  3,210.910  3,513.435 

Adenf     80  43,974  46,165 

Burma     280,889  10,490,424  12.115.217 

Central    Provincea 

and    Berar     . .  99,828  11,971,452  13,916,808 

Coorg    1,582  180.607  174,976 

Madras    (Pres.)     . .  142,830  88,229,654  41,405,404 
North-Weat  Frontier 

Province     18,418  2,041,534  2,196,938 

Puniab   (ind.  Delhi 

Province)      ...  99,779  20,830,887  10,974,858 
United  Provg.  of 

Agra  and  Ondh  107,267  47,692,277  47,182,044 

Agra  t     83,109  84,859,109  34,624,040 

Oudht     24.158  12,838,168  12,558,004 

British     India.  1,098,074  281,605,940  244,267,542 

Nativt  Statu  and  Ae*neit»: 
Aaaam    State 

(Uanipnr)      .  .  8,456  284,445  846,222 

Balnchiatan   SU.    .  .  80,410  428,640  896,432 

Baroda    State    8,182  1,962.692  2,082.798 

Bengal    State*    6,898  740,299  822,565 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

States      28,648  8,314,474  3,945,209 

Bombav    States    . . .  68,864  6,908,559  7,411,675 

Central    India    Ag..  77,867  8,497,805  9,856,980 

Central    Prova.    SU.  81,174  1,631,140  2,117.002 

Hyderabad     States.  82,698  11,141,142  18,874,676 

Kaahmir    SUte     .  .  .  84.432  2,905,578  8,168,126 

Madras   Statea    10,084  4,188,085  4,811,841 

Cochin  i      1,861  812,025  918,110 

Trarancore  i     ...  7,129  2,852,157  8,428,975 

Myaore  State    29,475  5,538,399  6,80d,198 

N.-W.    P.   PrOT. 

(agenciea,     etc.).  25,500  83,962  1,622,094 

Punjab   States 36,551  4,424,898  4,212,794 

Bajputana    Agency.  128,987  9,853,366  10,580,482 

Sikkim    2,818  59,014  87,920 

United     Prova.     SU.  5,079  802,097  882,086 

Native     States...     709,118     62,755,116     70,864,995 

Total   India    ..1,802,192  294,861,056  315,132,637 

*  Included  in  the  Bihar  and  Oriaaa  Province,  t  In- 
cluded in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  t  Included  in  the 
United  Provincea,      {Included  in   the   Madraa   Statea. 

The  population  of  the  French  and  Portuguese 
settlements  is  not  shown  in  tlie  table.  A  Portu- 
guese census  of  Dec.  31,  1910,  returned  a  popu- 
lation of  604,930,  and  a  French  census  of  March 
10,  1911,  282,472.  Geographically  a  part  of 
India  are  the  Himalayan  States  of  Nepal  and 
Bhutan,  both  regarded  as  independent  (though 
the  foreign  relations  of  Bhutan  are  under  British 
control ) .  Little  is  definitely  known  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Nepal,  but  it  may  be  estimated  at 
3,000,000,  and  that  of  Bhutan  at  250,000.  If 
these  figures  be  included,  the  population  of  In- 
dian territory  becomes  about  319,270,000.  If 
Burma  and  Aden  be  excluded  as  not  being  geo- 
graphically a  part  of  India,  the  total  amounts  to 
about  307,109,000. 

In  the  decade   1891-1901,  the  population   in- 
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crease  in  British  India  was  about  4.7  per  cent,  graph,  and  telephone  services),  S029;  trade,  17,- 

while  in  the  native  States  there  was  a  decrease  839;  army  and  navy,  670;  police,  1729;  public 

of  about  5  per  cent;  there  being  for  India  an  administration,    2648;    professions    and    uberal 

increase  of  2.5  per  cent.     From   1901  to   1911,  arts,  6825;   domestic   service,  4599;   other,   13,- 

there  was  an  increase  of  6.6  per  coit  in  British  227;    total  censused   in   respect   of   occupation, 

India,  and  of  12.9  per  cent  in  the  native  States;  313,470. 

the  increase  for  India  being  7.1  per  cent.  The  Population  of  the  larger  cities  according  to 
largest  increase  during  1901-11  was  in  the  the  1911  census:  Calcutta,  896,067  (with  sub- 
North-Weat  Frontier  Province  agencies  and  urbs,  1,222,313);  Bombay,  979,455;  Madras, 
tribal  areas,  1831.9  per  cent;  but  this  enormous  618,660;  Hyderabad  (including  Secunderabad, 
percentage  was  due  to  an  extension  of  the  cen-  Bolaram,  and  the  Residency  Bazars),  500,623; 
sused  area  rather  than  to  any  unusual  increase  Rangoon,  203,316;  Lucknow,  259,798;  Delhi, 
in  the  actual  number  of  inhabitants.  The  larg-  232,837;  Lahore,  228,687;  Ahmedabad,  215,835; 
est  decrease,  7.6  per  cent,  was  in  the  Baluchistan  Benares,  203,804 ;  Bangalore  ( including  civil 
States;  this  large  percentage,  too,  is  only  ap-  and  military  station),  189,485;  Agra,  185,449; 
parent,  as  the  figures  for  1901  were  largely  Eowrah  (included  above  in  Calcutta  suburbs), 
based  on  estimates  which  were  doubtless  exces-  179,006;  Cawnpore,  178,557;  Allahabad,  171,- 
sive.  If  the  Baluchistan  States  and  the  North-  697;  Poona,  158,866;  Amritsar,  162,756;  Ka- 
West  Frontier  Province  agencies  and  tribal  rachi,  151,903;  Mandalay,  138,299;  Jaipur,  137,- 
areas  be  omitted  as  not  being  representative  of  098;  Patna,  136,153;  Madura,  134,130;  Bareilly, 
the  actual  facts,  the  only  decrease  in  the  popu-  129,462;  Srinagar,  126,344;  Trichinopoly,  122,- 
lation  of  the  groups  of  native  States,  as  shown  028;  Hcerut,  116,227;  Surat,  114,863;  Dacca, 
in  1911,  was  in  the  Punjab  States,  4.8  per  cent;  108,651;  Nagpur,  101,416;  Jubbulpore,  100,651; 
and  the  greatest  increase  in  Silckim,  40.0  per  Baroda,  99,345;  Multan,  99,243;  Peshawar,  97,- 
cent.  In  British  territory  the  greatest  increase  936;  Rawalpindi,  86,483;  Ajmer,  86,222;  Mo- 
was  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  16.2  radabad,  81,168;  Umballa,  80,131;  Calicut,  78,- 
per  cent;  and  the  greatest  decrease  in  Coorg,  417;  Bhagalpur,  74,340;  Rampur,  74,316: 
3.1  per  cent.  Other  large  increases  were:  Cen-  Shahjahanpur,  71,778;  Mysore,  71,306;  Koil 
tral  Provinces  States,  29.8  per  cent;  Manipur,  (Aligarh),  64,826;  Sholapur,  61,345;  Salem. 
21.7;  Hyderabad  State,  20.0;  Bihar  and  Orissa  69,153;  Bhopal,  59,163;  Fyzabad-cum-Aiodhya, 
States,  19.0;  Central  Provinces  and  Berar;  16.2;  64,655;  Gaya,  40,921;  Lashkar,  46,952;  Indore, 
Burma,  16.6;  Assam,  14.9;  Kashmir,  14.9;  and  44,947;  Quetta,  33,922;  Mirzapur,  32,446. 
Madras  States,  14.9.  Reuoion.  The  table  below  shows  the  popu- 
Of  the  total  population  in  1911,  about  78  per  lation  by  religion  in  1901  (with  the  proportion 
cent  was  in  British  India,  and  about  22  per  cent  per  10,000)  and  in  1011.  That  the  1911  total  is 
in  the  native  States.  Males  numbered  161,326,-  313,523,981  instead  of  315,132,537  (the  total  re- 
110,  and  females  153,806,427.  The  census  shows  turned  by  the  census)  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  population  according  to  civil  condition  in  religion  was  not  recorded  in  the  case  of  1,608,556 
the  case  of  312,643,693  persons;  certain  details  persons  in  the  North- West  Fr(»itier  Province, 
of  interest  are  given  in  the  following  table:  _^^^^_^^^^_^_^___^_^__^^^^____^_ 

MaUi             r»meU4           Total  W«.         Per  10,000    Vo.lHl 

Total     180.001.828162,642.871812,848.698  Hindu     •  •,•  v  •  •  • -HSHlI'SiS       Z'22!         2JZ'S!2X;2 

Unmarried    78,884,688    62.516;947  ISOlBOl.aSB  Bramanlc  •     ...207,050.567       T.084         217.887,902 

Married,    total....   72.906.881    78,704,162  146,611,048         4'^?*     1 ^I'tlt  S,..  "ftii 

'•       Oto    Syra.        161,618  802,425  458,943     _..?"'>°">         - -.ot'SoS  .2"        .«, 5-521 

"       5tol0yrs.         810,677      2.219.778      8.030.856     Sikh    ?'i2S'?!S  IS"  ?'2iS'fSS 

"     lOtolSyrs.     2,403,186      6,665,424      8,958.660     J"°     •.• I'!51it2  .SS  ,l'2J?i!H 

"     16to20j-rs.     4  864  488    10  087,024    14,45i;462     Bnddhiit     "-^ZMSS  ^^2  "'TSl-fi? 

"     20to26yr».     7,785,484    12,668.481    20,448,915     |»™     ■■• „„  .,?H2S       „  ,„5  —  i22'}?X 

"     25  to  30  yr..   11,116,064    12,188,406    28,299,470  Mohammedan     ...    62,458.077       2.122           66.628.412 

Widowed,     toul*..    8  709  766    26,421262    86.181,017     Chri««an     *'"?!'SJi  'S ,  ^'^ll'lli 

"       0  tn    5  vri  6  BBS  17  703  24  871     Jewuh     18,228  0.0  20.980 

"       5  to  10  y™:  85:098  941270  129;S68     Animietic    8.684,148  292  10.296.168 

"     10tol6yr».           91.996          228,042          815,087  Other  and  un-                 ,-„„„„                .                    ., ,,. 

"     15to20yra  177.694         468,884  644.628  apecifled    \29.W0    4  87.108 

"     lltll'^.        Slsllsl      JSJlJIs      Ifflo?         Total     294.861.066    l^i^SS         818.528.981 

.-,,,.,  *  Included  in  Hindu. 

*  Including  divorce.  

-^-^——^—^^-^-^-^■^——^^^^—^—^  "jljg  distribution  by  religion  in  British  India 

In   1911,  persons  of  Aryan  vernacular  num-  „^  q^^  native  States,  respectively,  in  1911,  was 

bered  about  232.82  million;   of  Dravidian  ver-  g^  follows; 

nacular,  62.72  million.    Persons  whose  vemacu-    '. 

lar  was  Hindi  numbered  about  82  million ;  Ben-  Br.  India    SaUvt  Stattt        Total 

eali,     48.37;     TelugU,     23.54;      Marathi,     19.81;      Hindu     168,621,484     68.966,466     317.686,920 

Tamil,  18.13;  Punjabi,  15.88;  Rajasthani,  14.07;  ?"?;«"«*    •""•Ifl'SSS    "•»*|'fi§    "'•HJIJJ 

Western   Hindi,   14.04;   Gujarati,   10.68;   Kana-  BMhrnoi".'."           6,210               294               6.504 

rese,   10.53;   Oriya,   10.16;    Burmese,   7.89;   Ma-    Sikh    3.171.008         843.658        8,014,466 

layalam,   6.79;   Western   Punjabi.  4.78;    Sindhi,    J«in    •  •  • io644'409         "'C      iS'?""? 

3.67;  Eastern  Hindi,  2.42;  Santali,  2.14;  Pashto,  j^H^f          i::'  86  156           iIms           lOOlM 

1.55;   Assamege,   1.65;   Gond,   1.63;   Western  Pa-  Mohammedan     .  67,428,866      9.199.646      6e,e38.412 

hnri     I.'iS-    Knflhrniri     1I8-   Karen    107-    Shan      Christian    3,492.277       1,888,919         8,876,19< 

nan,  i.oa,  is.a8nmiri,  i.io,  A.aren,  i.vi  ,  onan,    j^^.^^    ^352^  2.466  20,980 

0.90.  Animistie    7,848,024       ^,947,144        10.295.168 

According  to  occupation,  the  population  is  re-  other  and  un- 

ported  as  follows  in  1911,  in  thousands:     Agri-  spedfled                 JMt           Zi,t91            ai.iot 

culture  and  grazing,  224,696;  fishing  and  htmt-        ,J,^^^^    244,267.542    69,266.489    818.528.981 

ing,   1855;   mines,  quarries,  etc.,  630;   industry,  •included  in  Hindu. 

35,323;    transportation    (including  postal,   tele-    
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The  principal  Christian  secto  in  1911  were: 
Roman  Catholica,  1,490,864;  Anglicans,  492,317; 
Bomo-Syriana,  413,142;  Baptists,  336,696;  Jacob- 
ito  ^vrians,  226,190;  Lutherans,  218,499;  Pres- 
byterians. 181,128;  Methodists,  171,754;  C!on- 
gr^ationalists,  75,848;  Reformed  Syrians,  76,- 
848;  Salvationists,  62,407;  Chaldtean  Syrians, 
18,780.  Of  the  total  number  of  Christians,  1»9,- 
776  were  recorded  as  European,  101,657  as  An- 
glo-Indian (Eurasian),  and  3,674,830  as  native. 
Numerically  the  native  Christian  element  is  con- 
spicuously strong  in  the  South;  in  Madras  1,- 
191,266  Christians  were  recorded,  and  in  the 
Madras  native  States  1,154,209.  Most  of  the 
Buddhista— 10,384,679  in  1911— are  in  Burma. 

Education.  In  respect  of  literacy,  the  1901 
census  recorded  293,414,906  persons,  of  whom 
14,154,602  males  and  883,665  females  were  liter- 
ate, 1,021,319  males  and  103,912  females  being 
Ut^ate  in  English.  The  number  recorded  by 
the  1911  census  in  respect  of  literacy  was  313,- 
415,389  (160,418,470  males  and  162,996,919  fe- 
males) ;  literate  males  numbered  16,938,816,  and 
literate  females  1,600,763,  1,618,361  males  and 
152,026  females  being  literate  in  English.  Not- 
withstanding the  prevalence  of  illiteracy,  educa- 
tion has  made  noticeable  progress  in  recent 
years.  Increased  attention  is  being  given  by 
the  Department  of  Education  to  primary,  com- 
mercial, and  technical  instruction.  In  1913, 
educational  institutions  numbered  181,659  (ex- 
clusive of  those  in  British  Baluchistan),  with 
7,173,000  scholars,  including  1,008,000  females. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  institutions  are  main- 
tained by  the  State  or  aided  by  grants,  the  rest 
being  private  and  unaided.  Instruction  in  State 
institutions  is  secular.  State  expenditure  on 
education  in  the  year  1912-13,  £6,056,000. 
There  are  universities  at  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Lahore  (Punjab  University),  and  iU- 
lahabad. 

AGnicui.TUBX.  In  British  territory  in  1912- 
13,  the  reported  area  cropped  was  265  million 
acres,  of  -which  9  per  cent  was  under  wheat,  31 
per  cent  under  rice,  39  per  cent  under  other  food 
grains  and  pulses,  6  per  cent  under  oil  seeds, 
and  7  per  cent  under  cotton,  jute,  and  other 
fibres.  Sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco  are  other  impor- 
tant crops.  Jute  culture  in  recent  years  has 
been  exceptionally  profitable.  The  central  and 
provincial  agricultural  departments,  which  have 
been  developed  since  1906,  supply  information 
on  cultivation,  crop  prospects,  etc.,  and  distrib- 
ute seeds. 

In  the  year  1911-12,  the  area  in  British  terri- 
tory under  food  grains  was  195,097,434  acres,  of 
which  rice  76,636,887,  wheat  25,025,236,  jawar 
21,184,164,  bajra  16,540,225,  gram  13,946,210, 
barley  7,840,222,  corn  6,311,627,  and  ragi  4,288,- 
927;  the  area  under  oil  seeds  was  16,494,865 
acres,  cotton  14,668,189,  sugar  2,565,770,  and 
tea  543,665.  Some  of  the  more  important  esti- 
mated yields  for  1911-12  (including  the  crops  in 
certain  of  the  native  Statos)  are:  rice  (cleaned), 
521,992,000  hundredweight;  wheat,  9,813,000 
tons;  tea  (calendar  year),  268,823,436  pounds; 
jute,  8,234,700  bales  (of  400  pounds)  ;  cotton, 
3,925,000  bales  (of  400  pounds)  ;  rape  and  mus- 
tard, 1,271,000  tons;  linseed,  641,200  tons;  cane 
BU0tr,  2,390,400  tons. 

For  1912-13  and  1913-14,  area  and  produc- 
tion of  important  crops  are  reported  as  follows, 
in  metric  measure,  with  yield  per  hectare  in 
1912-13: 


Btelar4M  QvintaU  Q*. 

1911-lS         l»ia-li         l»lt-ia         19lt-14  Ha. 

Wlwst — 
11,947,772  11,208,422     98,708,966     86,622,381        8.8 

Cotton — 
8,914,291     9,958,105       8,864,246       9,486,688 
Bice— 
28,984,896  28,563,628  289,418,406  286,188,928      10. 
Linseed — 
1,069,266     1,213,866       6,472,430       8,888,883        8.8 

Minerals.  In  1912  the  coal  output  (which 
is  chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  in  Bihar  and  Orissa) 
amounted  to  14,706,339  tons;  in  1913,  16,208,000 
tons.  The  output  of  crude  petroleum  (chieflv  in 
Burma)  increaised  from  about  19,000,000  gallons 
in  1898  to  over  249,000,000  in  1912,  and  about 
278,000,000  in  1913.  The  annual  salt  produc- 
tion is  nearly  1,600,000  tons.  In  1912,  the  ex- 
port of  Indian  manganese  ore  was  about  708,000 
tons,  and  in  1913  about  815,000  tons.  About 
16,000  tons  of  saltpetre  are  produced  annually, 
and  exported.  In  1912  about  590,600  ounces  of 
gold  were  "produced  (chiefly  in  Mysore),  and  in 
1913  about  596,000  ounces.  There  is  some  pro- 
duction of  mica,  monazite,  jade,  and  rubies. 

CoMiCEBOE.  In  the  table  below  are  given  im- 
ports of  private  merchandise  and  treasure,  gov- 
ernment stores  and  treasure,  and  total  imports; 
exports  of  foreign  and  domestic  produce,  gov- 
ernment stores,  and  government  and  private 
treasure,  and  total  exports — ^in  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling  for  successive  years — ^in  the  sea- 
borne trade: 


Import*:  1910-11  l»lt-lt  X9Xt-l» 

Private    mdn 86.886  93,888  107,888 

Gov't  itorM    2,901  8,664       8,764 

Total  ndae. 89,187  06,087  111,086 

Private  treaioTe 36,446  85,616     84,182 

Oov't    treunre    ....          46  83       7,089 

TotaX    treaaure    ..  26,491  86,647     41,221 

Total  Imports    ...116,628  181,684  158,807 

BxptrU: 

Indian    prodvos 187,081  147,879  160,800 

Foreign  produce   . . .     3,841  4,018       8,160 

Gov't  storea   68  96            86 

Total  mdaa.    180,076  1U,998  164,146 

Private  treaanre   ...     4,746  6,808       4,697 

Gov't  treaaure 6  8       3,801 

Total  treasnre   . . .     4,761  6,016       7,088 

Total   ezporto    ...144,736  168,808  171,288 

Net  imps,  treaa.....   31,740  38,781     84,188 

Net  exps.  mdse.    . . .   60,888  66,966     68,059 

Ezeeaa   ezporta    ..   28,008  27,326     16,026 


l»lt-14 

133.166 

6,878 

137,688 

34,414 
4,646 

38,860 

166,488 


163,810 

8,118 

86 


166,023 

4,701 
21 

4,723 

170,744 

24,288 
88,484 
14,246 


In  all  directions  imports  in  the  year  1913-14 
show  a  general  increase,  the  only  articles  of 
importance  declining  being  coal,  raw  silk  and 
cotton,  and  silk  piece  goods.  Imports  of  treas- 
ure have  greatly  declined  Government  stores 
imported  are  principally  railway  materials  and 
army  stores.  Among  the  exports,  raw  cotton 
shows  an  increase  of  45  per  cent,  and  there  are 
large  increases  in  jute,  tea,  and  seeds;  while 
cereals,  opium,  and  hides  and  skins  have  de- 
clined. Some  of  the  principal  articles  for  home 
consumption,  and  exports  of  Indian  produce  are 
shown  in  the  table  below,  with  values  for  1913- 
14  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling: 
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ImperU  1000  £ 

Cotton  goods    41,423 

Cotton  yarn    2,778 

Iron  and  stoel 10,868 

Sugar    9,971 

Railway    material.  .  6.690 

UaeUnery,    etc 5,172 

Copper    2,745 

Mineral    oil    2,744 

Hardware,    etc 2,682 

Woolen    good*    2.568 

mik   good!    2.088 

Provisions     1,649 

Liqaora     1,491 

eiass     1,297 

Instmmente,    etc...  1,214 

epicee     1.155 

Apparel     1,141 

Haberdashery,    etc..  1,067 

Paper,    ate 1,058 


Export*  1000  £ 

Cotton     27,862 

Jnte     20,551 

Jnte  mfrs 18,849 

Rice     17,756 

Seeds     17,116 

Tea    9,983 

Wlieat    and    flonr..   9,690 

Cottoni    8,060 

Hides  and  skins...   7,815 

Leatlier     2,883 

Grain,  etc 2,767 

Opinm     2,280 

Wool    1.670 

Lac    1.811 

Coffee    1,024 

Oilcake    920 

Manganese    ore 809 

Wood,   etc 714 

Dyes,    etc 694 


Among  the  reSxports  were  cotton  yam  and 
cloth,  £1,040,000;  raw  wool,  £331,000;  metals, 
£148,000;  sugar,  £139,000. 

Percentages  of  imports  and  exports  of  mer- 
chandise (private  sea-borne  trade)  by  countries 
in  the  year  1912-13:  United  Kingdom,  64.1  per 
cent  of  the  imports  and  23.7  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports; Germany,  6.8  and  10.3;  China,  0.9  and 
2.3;  Hongkong,  0.5  and  3.2;  Japan,  2.6  and  9.2; 
France,  1.5  and  7.1;  Belgium,  2.3  and  4.9;  Java, 
6.8  and  0.8;  Straits  Settlements,  1.9  and  2.8; 
Austria-Hungary,  2.3  and  3.9. 

Shipping.  In  the  foreign  trade,  vessels  en- 
tered and  cleared  at  ports  in  British  India  in 
the  year  1913-14  numbered  8617,  of  17,386,408 
tons.  Of  this  tonnage,  about  63  per  cent  was 
from  or  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  pos- 
sessions. About  76  per  cent  of  the  total  trade 
of  India  was.  under  the  British  flag.  The  chief 
ports  are  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  which  have 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade.  The 
other  leading  ports  are  Karachi,  Rangoon,  and 
Madras. 

COMMnNlCATlORS.  On  March  31,  1914,  ac- 
cording to  the  Administration  Report  on  the 
Railways  of  India  there  were  open  to  traffic  in 
British  India  and  the  native  States  34,656  miles 
of  State  and  privately  owned  railways,  1053 
miles  having  been  added  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  on  that  date.  There  were  under  construc- 
tion 2443  miles.  Of  the  mileage  in  operation, 
about  51  per  cent  was  British  standard  gauge 
(6%    feet),    and    about    42    per    cent    meter 

The  year  proved  profitable  for  both  State  and 
private  railways,  with  increased  gross  receipts 
and  net  earnings,  but  with  a  lower  percentage 
of  net  earnings  to  capital  outlay  on  the  State 
railways  due  to  increased  interest  charges.  The 
net  earnings  for  all  railways  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1913-14,  were  about  £20,394,835  as  compared 
with  £20,309,078  in  1912-13.  The  capital  on 
March  31,  1914,  was  £369,265,000.  The  net  gain 
to  the  State  in  1913-14  was  £5,706,000,  as  com- 
pared with  £5,739,000  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  total  capital  expenditure  on  railways  in 
1913-14  was  £13,226,000. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 
year  was  457,717,900,  and  the  passenger  revenue 
was  about  £14,137,643,  of  which  £12,221,637  was 
from  third-class  traffic.  The  average  rat*  for 
all  classes  of  passengers  was  slightly  over  4 
mills  per  mile,  and  the  average  distance  trav- 
eled was  36.6  miles,  not  having  been  materially 
changed  since  1884. 

The  amount  of  goods  carried  on  the  railways 
during    the    year    was    83,000,000    tons.     This 


freight  traffic  was  an  increase  in  the  tonnage 
carried,  but  there  was  not  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  earnings,  due  to  the  decrease  in 
the  average  distance  each  ton  of  fr«ght  was 
carried.  This  change  was  caused  by  tiie  fail- 
ure of  crops  in  the  united  provinces  and  some 
parts  of  Bengal,  and  increased  exports  of  grain 
to  Europe. 

During  the  year  sanction  was  accorded  for 
a  survey  by  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  for  a 
line  66  miles  long  between  Gopalpur  and  Russel- 
kcmda.  Another  survey  that  was  made  during 
the  year  was  that  in  connecticm  with  the  Indo- 
Burma  connection  railway,  where  three  possible 
routes  were  being  considered,  the  coast  route, 
the  Maoipur  route,  and  the  Yukon  Valley  route. 
A  reason  given  for  this  work  was  that  Burma 
was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Empire 
during  the  activity  of  the  German  cruiser, 
Emden. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailwav  during 
1914  was  constructing  the  tunnel  in  the  West- 
em  Ghats,  1607  feet  in  length,  about  100  miles 
from  Bombay,  and  on  July  8,  1914,  the  head- 
ings met  and  the  completion  of  the  work,  which 
had  been  under  way  since  1913,  was  promised 
for  1916. 

On  September  1,  1914,  the  East  Indian 
Railway  had  26,192  freight  cars  running  on  its 
system,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  over  April  1, 
1913,  and  under  normal  conditions  this  num- 
ber would  have  increased  to  33,304  by  April  1, 
1915.  Over  1700  trucks  a  day  were  required  by 
the  Bengal  coal  fields. 

On  March  31,  1913,  there  were  311,000  miles 
of  telegraph  wire;  the  capital  cost  of  the  t«U-- 
graphs  to  that  date  was  £7,865,000.  Post  offices 
on  March  31,  1912,  numbered  18,801.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  postal  and  tele- 
graph services  of  British  India  were  amalga- 
mated. 

Finance.  The  British  sovereign  (par  value 
$4.86656)  is  the  standard  coin,  but  the  current 
coin  is  the  rupee  (par  value  32.444  cents),  15 
rupees  to  the  pound  sterling.  For  British  India, 
the  gross  revenue  and  the  expenditure  charged 
to  revenue,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  were 
as  follows  for  financial  years  (revised  eatimates 
for  1913-14)  : 


1900-1  loose 

Rev.    64,724  70,843 
Exp.    68,054  68,760 


1908-9  1911-1I  1B19-18 1913-14 
69,762  82,886  86,868  84,485 
78,499     78,896     88,755     82,898 


In  the  table  below  are  shown  the   principal 

sources  of  gross  revenue  for  fiscal  years  in  thou- 
sands of  pounds  sterling  (revised  estimates  for 
1913-14)  : 

iS08-S  1911-19  1911-13  lBlt-14 

Land  revenue    19,759  20,765  21,288     21,251 

Opium     5,885  5,961  5,125        1,638 

Salt     8.276  8,891  8,884       8.420 

Stamps      4,844  4,816  6,069        S.Sil 

Excise     6,890  7,610  8,378       8,890 

Provincial  rates    584  648  553           l«a 

Customs    4,882  6,469  7,197       7,368 

Income  tax    1,558  1,668  1,742        1,914 

Forest 1,701  1,952  3,158        2,320 

Registration     431  446  483           509 

Tribute    (native  sts.) .      690  595  624          628 

Total     49,395  54,205  65,889     53,255 

Interest     987  1,449  1,474       1,877 

Post  office    1,826  2.184  2,368       3.401 

Telegraphs    978  1,087  1,174       1,178 

Mint    108  867  487           405 
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16,466 

16,680 

18,016 

818 

765 

748 

15,892 

17,872 

17,519 

8,980 

4,411 

4,553 

827 

866 

280 

1,848 

1,888 

1,880 

2908-9    1911-t  IMtia  t»ia-14 

CiTil     depU 14,489 

ICseellanaoua 

RailwaTi    (nat)     9,968 

Irrigation     8,658 

Other  oItU  pob.  worka  1,146 
KiUtary     depU 1,048 

Grand  total    69,763     82,886     86,868     84,485 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  the  principal 
items  of  gross  expenditure  charged  against  reve- 
nue for  fiscal  years  (revised  estimates  for  1913- 
14),  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterling;  the  first 
item,  direct  demands  on  the  revenue,  includes 
refunds  and  drawbacks,  assignments  and  com- 
pensations, together  with  collection  charges, 
which  comprehend  land  revenues,  excise,  cus- 
toms, etc.,  with  production  costs  in  the  salt  and 
opium  monopolies: 

1908-9 

Diraet    damanda    8,743 

Intaraat     1,967 

Poat    offloa    1,897 

Telegrapha    1,028 

Mint    193 

CirU  dapta.    1,146 

Miae.   ciTil  ehaxgai...  4,910 

Famine  reliaf  *    1,645 

Railway    aeoonntt    ..11,200 

Irrigation     3,949 

Other  pnblie  worka    .   4,496 
Army    and   marina    ..20,661 


1»11-1» 

19U1S  IHSU 

8,670 

8,658 

9,855 

2,088 

1,811 

1,654 

8,008 

2.027 

2,109 

1,004 

1,106 

1,183 

117 

142 

187 

1,288 

1,885 

1,394 

4,899 

4,926 

5,400 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

12,104 

12,568 

12,870 

8,176 

8,802 

8,646 

5,454 

6,064 

7,032 

20,902 

20,953 

21,899 

amounted  to  about  £32,927,000,  besides  the  an* 
nual  charge  for  railway  annuities  of  £809,000. 
Railway  construction  outlay  reached  £153,859,- 
000  by  March  31,  1914,  and  irrigation  construc- 
tion £39,447,000.  Cost  of  purchase  of  nine  rail- 
ways from  private  companies,  £108,002,000; 
loans  to  native  States,  £11,550,000  (net)  ;  ad- 
vances to  railway  companies,  £8,555,000.  Gold 
standard  reserve,  £25,610,000;  cash  balances  in 
England,  £8,133,000,  and  in  India,  £15,627,000. 
A  u>an  of  £2,000,000  at  3%  per  cent  was  raised 
in  India  in  1912-13. 

AsMT.  In  India  there  is  maintained  a  head- 
quarters staff  of  the  Imperial  army  with  Gen. 
Sir  Beauchamp  Duff  as  commander-in-chief, 
with  a  general  staff  branch  which  includes 
branches  of  the  adjutant-general  department, 
quartermaster-general's  department,  a  medical 
branch,  ordnance  branch,  and  a  military  works 
branch.  The  forces  are  divided  into  two  armies, 
a  northern  army  under  command  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir.  J.  Willcocks,  with  headquarters  at  Murre, 
and  a  southern  army  with  headquarters  at  Oota- 
camund,  with  Lieut.  Sir  J.  E.  Nixon  in  com- 
mand. These  armies  were  made  up  both  of 
British  and  native  troops,  and  their  strength 
was  as  follows: 


Total)     78,499     78,895     88,756     82,998 

*  Including  inanranoa.  t  Railway  rerenna  account ; 
tha  working  axpanaea  ara  treated  aa  deduction  Irom 
rcTenua  inatead  of  aa  axpanditnra.  }  Thaae  totala  ara 
adjuated  to  oompanaata  for  net  exceaa  on  proTincial  al- 
lotmenta  amounting  to  £667,000  in  1908-9,  £969,000 
in  1911-13,  £4,514,000  in  1013-18.  and  a  nat  daflcit 
of  £602,000  in  1018-14. 

Besides  expenditure  charged  to  revenue  there 
is  an  additional  expenditure  on  railways  (£8,- 
813,000  in  1912-13),  on  irrigation  works  {l\,- 
408,000),  and  in  connection  with  the  new  capital 
at  Delhi  (£116,000) ;  these  items  are  charged 
against  capital. 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  net  revenue  and 
expenditure  from  which  departmental  receipts, 
interest  charges,  and  working  expenses  of  rail- 
ways and  irngaticHi  worlu,  refunds  and  assign- 
ments, cost  of  cultivating  and  manufacturing 
opium,  etc.,  have  been  deducted.  The  figures  for 
1913-14  are  revised  estimates. 


Bntnut                 1 911-1 » 

191919 

1918-14 

Land    rerenna    .£20,000,000  £20,619,000  £20,470,000 
Opium    azport     .      6,228,000       4,616,000           562,000 

TaxaUon     34,861,000     26,099,000     26,928,000 

Commercial  antar- 

priaaa     6,668,000       8.868,000       8,158,000 

Tribute 894,000           419,000           424,000 

Hint  *   axcbanee        866,000          446,000          882,000 

Total     £66,987,000 

£60,862,000 

£56,919,000 

ExpendUvrt : 

Collection     £  6,884,000 

Debt     589,000 

£  6,514,000 

387,000 

19,565,000 

25,324,000 

1,000,000 

£  6,604,000 

177,000 

20,019,000 

28,144,000 

1,000,000 

Military  aenrieea.    19,659,000 
CiTil    aerrieea    ..   24,546,000 
Famine   reUef    ...    1.000,000 

Total     £58,047,000  £67,264,000  £55.482,000 

There  was  a  surplus  of  net  revenue  over  net 
expenditure  in  1911-12  of  £3,940,000;  1912-13, 
£3,108,000;   1913-14,  £1,487,000. 

The  debt  stood  March  31,  1914,  at  £274,525,- 
000,  detailed  as  follows:  £177,398,000  sterlmg 
debt,  and  £07,127,000  rupee  debt  (converted  into 
sterling  at  1«.  4<f.  the  rupee).  Miscellaneous 
obligations,     including    savings-bank    balances, 


Britiah  Army 

Royal  Artillery   

Worthem  Southern 

Army       Army      Total 

....    7,978        7,796     1.S.TR0 

Cavalry    ....'. 

. . . .    8,756       1,878 

5,634 

824 

58,746 

102 

Roval    Engineera    

Infantry     

Indian  Army,   etc 

218           111 

28,948     24,788 

72             80 

40,962     84,618     75,575 

Britdh  Indian  Britiih  Indian  BrttUh  Indian 
Indian  Army 

Artillery    .       67     6,440         11     3,603         68     10,048 
Cavalry     .     872  15,440      311     8,810      683     24,260 
Infantry    .1,095  65,688      880  64,804  2,025  119,992 

etc.    ...     167     2,261      269     8,826      486       5.576 

1,691  89,819  1,421  70,042  8,112  159.861 
Imperial  Service  Troopa 0,077     11,992     21.060 

(Indian) 

Indian    Reaerviata    22,748     13,881 

Volunteera,    Britiah,    including 

Anglo-Indiana     18,617     20,858 

86,124 
39,470 

The  artillery  in  India  had  been  increased  and 
ordinary  works  had  been  erected,  while  a  cen- 
tral flying  school  was  established  at  Sitapur  and 
a  General  Staff  college  is  maintained  at  Quetta. 
Additions  to  the  soldiers'  pay  and  enlarged  ex- 
penditures for  various  military  purposes  have 
brought  up  the  cost  of  the  military  establish- 
ment in  India,  but  it  was  not  considered  pos- 
sible that  any  relief  could  be  secured  for  exist- 
ing conditions.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  of  1914  material  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  troops  in  India  took  place.  A 
certain  number  of  native  troops  were  sent  to 
Europe;  they  were  landed  in  Southern  France, 
and  from  there  were  sent  forward  to  the  front. 
Details  as  to  the  organization  and  changes  nat- 
urally were  unavailable  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  Emperor  of  India.  In  England,  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  intrusted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (a  member  of 
the  British  cabinet),  who  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil. The  expenditure  of  Indian  revenues  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  council, 
llie  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1912  was  the 
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Marquis  of  Crewe  (from  November,  1910).  In 
India  the  executive  power  residee  in  the  "Gov- 
ernment of  India,"  that  is,  the  Qovemor-General 
in  council.  In  1912  the  Govemor-Gleneral,  who 
is  appointed  by  the  crown  for  five  years,  was 
Baron  Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  who  succeeded 
the  Earl  of  Minto  in  1910.  The  council  consists 
of  six  members,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  India. 
The  Qovernor-General's  legislative  council,  in  ad- 
dition to  ez-officio  members,  consists  of  28  official 
and  32  nonofficial  members  (including  27 
elected).  There  are  similar  legislative  councils 
in  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  Burma,  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  and  Assam.  Brit- 
ish India  is  divided  into  15  local  governments 
and  administrations,  viz.:  under  governors,  the 
presidencies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal; 
under  lieutenant-governors,  the  provinces  of 
Bihar  and  Orissa,  the  Punjab,  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  Agra  and  Oudh,  and  Burma;  under 
chief  commissioners,  the  (Central  Provinces  and 
Berar,  Assam,  Ajmer-Merwara,  Coorg,  British 
Baluchistan,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province, 
Delhi,  and  the  Andamans  and  Nicobars. 

The  native  States  are  governed  by  their 
princes,  ministers,  or  councils,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  through  British  residents  or 
agents,  exercises  control  in  varying  degrees,  and 
does  not  permit  the  States  to  maintain  external 
relations. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  the  head 
of  the  Indian  administration  in  England,  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  and 
native  affairs  can  act  on  his  own  authority  with- 
out consulting  his  council.  Subject  to  his  direc- 
tion, the  Governor-General  in  council  is  supreme 
in  both  civil  and  military  affairs. 

HiSTOBT 

IlTDIA  AND  "BBlnSH  CiTIZlEWSHIP."  One  of 
the  most  difBcult  problems  confronting  the  Brit- 
ish administration  in  India  was  propounded  in 
December,  1913,  when  the  National  Congress  (or 
rather  the  congress  of  Nationalists)  and  the 
Moslem  League  both  demanded  a  clearer  defini- 
tion of  the  rights  of  Indians  as  "citizens  of  the 
British  Empire."  Fundamentally  the  question 
involved  was  the  right  of  the  British  to  rule 
India,  for  when  one  begins  to  ask  whether  Gurk- 
has and  Sikhs  have  not  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
British  Empire,  it  is  very  easy  to  go  a  step 
further  and  adc  whether  Gurkhas  and  Sikhs 
and  the  other  natives  of  India  have  not  the  right 
to  govern  themselves,  as  much  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Australia  or  Scotland.  The  particular  griev- 
ance which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  was  the 
manifest  determination  of  the  British  self-gov- 
erning colonies  to  impose  humiliating  restric- 
tions upon  immigrants  coming  from  India  as 
undesirable  "Asiatics."  The  Indians,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  that  as  citizens  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  they  possessed  the  privilege  of  set- 
tling freely  in  any  portion  of  the  Empire;  and 
especially  they  resented  the  manner  in  which 
Canada  and  South  Africa  ditmriminated  against 
Indian  intmigration.  In  another  place  (see  the 
article  South  Africa,  section  The  Settlement 
of  the  Indian  Question)  we  have  recoimted 
tiie  events  which  led  the  South  African  govern- 
ment to  remove  the  most  irritating  of  the 
Indian  grievances.    We  have  also  given  an  ac- 


count of  the  uncompromising  resistance  en- 
countered by  the  shipload  of  Sikhs  who  sailed  to 
Canada  on  the  Komagata  Maru  hoping  to  gain 
entrance  into  that  Dominion  (see  article  Can- 
ada, section  The  Kotnagata  Maru).  hate  in 
July  the  Komagata  Maru  began  her  return  voy- 
age to  India  with  her  cargo  of  ang^y  Indians, 
and  in  October  reports  were  received  that  when 
the  ship  arrived  at  Bajbaj  (India)  the  pent-up 
indignation  of  the  passengers  found  vent  in  a 
violent  riot,  which  resulted  in  afanost  a  score 
of  fatalities.  The  adventure  of  the  Komagata 
Maru  had  established  the  fact  that  Canada  was 
unyielding  and  vindicated  the  right,  or  at  least 
proved  the  power,  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
to  exclude  Indian  immigrants. 

REFOBif  Pbojects.  Meanwhile  well-educated 
young  Nationalists  continued  to  foment  discon- 
tent in  India;  the  police  persevered  in  their 
rather  futile  efforts  to  bring  to  justice  the  agi- 
tators who  were  supposed  to  be  conspiring 
against  the  government;  it  was  found  necessary 
to  throttle  the  press  by  introducing  in  March 
a  new  press  law  which  made  it  an  offense  under 
the  Penal  Code  to  comment  subversively  upon 
judicial  investigations  and  trials  before  tbtar 
conclusion;  and  almost  every  phase  of  the  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India  was  touched  by  criticism  or  by 
projects  of  reform.  Lord  Crewe,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  sponsored  a  bill  in  the  West- 
minster Parliament  with  the  object  of  convert- 
ing his  present  advisory  council  into  a  smaller, 
better  paid,  executive,  council;  but  the  House 
of  Lords,  acting  under  the  influence  of  Lord 
Curzon,  rejected  the  bill,  probably  feeling  that 
if  the  council  were  made  more  effective  and  if 
its  members  became  practically  heads  of  de- 
partments, it  would  be  able  even  more  than  at 
present  to  exercise  unwarranted  and  unwise  in- 
terference in  matters  which  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Governor-General.  In  thia 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  crit- 
icisms which  have  of  late  oeen  directed  against 
the  financial  administration  of  the  council.  The 
council,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  London  on 
Indian  affairs,  controlled  enormous  sums  de- 
posited in  London  by  the  government  of  India; 
and  it  was  frequently  alleged  that  not  only  did 
the  council  pursue  policies  disadvantageous  to 
India,  but  that  it  manipulated  these  enormous 
sums  for  the  advantage  of  certain  London  bank- 
ers. It  was  pointed  out  that  in  1009  seven  lead- 
ing London  banks  enjoyed  the  use  of  £7,600,000 
as  deposits  without  security,  of  which  sum  over 
half  was  deposited  in  the  three  banks  whose  di- 
rectors were  connected  with  the  India  Office 
Finance  Committee.  All  such  char^  of  fa- 
voritism, however,  were  denied  early  m  1914  by 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Indian 
Currency  and  Finance.  In  faxst,  the  Commis- 
sion appeared  to  be  more  energetic  in  repelling 
criticism  than  in  performing  4^e  main  task  as- 
signed to  it,  namely,  the  elaboration  of  a  scheme 
to  place  India's  currency  on  a  more  satisfactory 
basis;  for  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
gold  mint  for  India  the  commission  expressed 
an  exasperatingly  noncommittal  judgment,  and 
contented  itself  with  suggesting  that  the  paper 
currency  might  be  made  more  elastic  by  loaning 
out  some  of  the  Paper  Currency  Reserve  to 
banks  on  security. 

In  India  the  year  was  characterized  by  the 
difBdent  attitude  of  the  government  to  a  number 
of  proposed  reforms.    In  The  Imperial  Legisla- 
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tive  Council  the  Hon.  Raja  Kiuhal  Pal  Singh 
attempted  in  vain  to  secure  the  exemption  of 
improTementa  on  land  from  the  aBBeBunenta  of 
the  land  tax.  Again,  it  was  proposed  by  a  non- 
official  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  that 
permanent  conciliation  bcwrds  be  appointed  to 
settle  the  numerous  violent  disputes  which  arise 
between  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  concerning 
religious  processions;  but  the  government  con- 
aidered  that  the  various  practical  difficulties 
of  such  a  plan  would  be  too  great  at  present. 
With  the  hope  of  securing  the  more  effective 
protection  of  religious  endowments  against  mal- 
administration, a  conference  was  convened  in 
March,  1914;  reports  were  not  at  hand,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  results  of  the  confer- 
ence. Recent  estimates  and  reports  on  the  great 
reform  which  was  undertaken  in  1911,  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  headquarters  to  Delhi, 
placed  the  cost  of  the  work  at  £6,000,000,  dis- 
tributed over  the  eight  years  1912-20,  exclusive 
of  military  accommodation,  railway  construc- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  old  city  of  Delhi.  One  other  event,  al- 
tiiough  not  of  general  significance,  received  such 
widespread  and  sympathetic  attention  in  India 
that  it  deserves  mention  here :  the  death  of  Lady 
Hardinge,  wife  of  the  Viceroy. 

Ikdia  and  the  Was.    When  the  British  Em- 
pire engaged  in  the  great  war  against  Germany 
(Aug.  4,  1914),  and  especially  when  the  Turkish 
Sultan    came   to   the   support   of   Germany   in 
the    tremendous   struggle,   thoughtful   observers 
turned   their   eyes   toward   India  witii  unusual 
eagerness.     For,   it   was  assumed,   the  Moham- 
medans of  India  would  not  remain  quiet  while 
their  brother-Mohammedans  were  fighting  in  a 
"holy  war";   nor  would  the  other  Indians,  of 
whatever    religion,    ignore    the    opportunity    to 
cast  off  the  British   yoke  while  Great  Britain 
was    being   harassed.     Prophecies   were   curroit 
that,  profiting  bv  England's  embarrassment,  {he 
embers  of  smoldering  rebellion  in  India  would 
flare  forth  into  full  blaze.    If  such  an  insurrec- 
tion was  destined  to  occur,  it  certainly  was  not 
immediately  apparent.    The  masses  were  too  in- 
ert, and  the  princes  too  conscious  of  the  advan- 
tages of  British  rule.     The  Viceroy  was  able  with 
confidence  to  assert  that  a  large  force  would  be 
dispatched   from   India   to   aid   England.     Such 
forces  were  actually  sent,  some  to  Egypt,  where 
their  presence  tended  to  stimulate  the  faltering 
loyalty  of  the  Egyptians,  some  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  presently  report  was  received  that  In- 
dian  troops,  native-Indian  as  well  as  British- 
Indian,  were  fighting  side  by  side  with  British 
troops  in  Europe.     Meanwhile  in  India  the  na- 
tive princes  were  coming  forward  with  expres- 
sions of  loyalty,  and  offering  to  help  in  the  war. 
The   Maharaja   of   Mysore  offered   60   lakhs   of 
rupees    (over    $1,600,000)    and    placed    all    his 
troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire.     On  Sep- 
tember 8  the  Viceroy  telegraphed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  many  generous  offers  were 
being   received   from   most   of   the   700  native 
princes,  not  a  few  of  whom  had  volunteered  for 
active  service:  among  them  the  septuagenarian 
Sir  Pertab  Singh,  the  chiefs  of  Jodhpur,  Bika- 
nir,  Kishangarh,  Rutlam,  Sachim,  and  Patiala. 
A  camel  corps  was  furnished  by  Bikanir.    Most 
significant  of  all  were  the  expressions  of  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  Indian  Moslems;   for  it  might 
have  been   expected   that  they   would   embrace 
the  cause  of  the  Turks.    But  Moslem  associa- 


tions throughout  India,  and  the  Aga  Khan  him- 
self, zealously  promised  to  support  the  British 
Empire.  As  in  all  countries,  the  war  produced 
a  serious  business  depression;  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  imminent  danger  of  India's  being  more 
seriously  injured  by  the  struggle;  and  no  real 
alarm  was  caused  by  the  spectacular  exploits 
of  the  German  cruiser  Emden,  which  sank  sev- 
eral British  steamers  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  tem- 
porarily paralyzed  the  trade  of  Calcutta,  and 
dropped  a  few  shells  on  the  oil-tanks  at  Madras. 
INDIANA.      FoFiTLATiON.      The     estimated 

?opulation  of  the  State  on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,- 
79,467.  The  population  in  1910  was  2,700,876. 
Agsicdltube.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  lollowmg  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 
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Corn    . . . 

.1914 

4,949,000 

168,817,000 

994,724,000 
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4,900,000 

176,400,000 

105,840,000 
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2,485,000 

48,289,000 

44,586,000 

1918 

3,160,000 

89,775,000 

86,002,000 
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.1914 

1,676,000 

44,888,000 

19,803,000 

1918 

1,700,000 

86,880,000 

18,824,000 

Bye     . . . 

.1914 

99.000 

1,614,000 

1,872,000 

1918 

108,000 

1,666,000 

971.000 
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.1914 

8,000 

200,000 

184,000 

1918 

8,000 

300,000 

100,000 

Rice    . . . 

.1914 
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1914 

°75i666 

'  'eioooiooo 
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1918 

76,000 

8.976,000 

8,889.000 

H»y     ... 

.1914 

1,764,000 

a  1,764,000 

24,872.000 

1918 

1,800.000 

1,800,000 

25,880,000 

Tobieeo 

.1914 

18,600 

h  13.150.000 

1,004,000 

1918 

16.900 

11,925,000 

1,812.000 

Cotton 

.1914         ....... 

1918         

b  Founds. 

a  Tons. 

MimsAL  Pbodttotion.  The  principal  mineral 
products  of  the  State  are  coal,  clay  wares,  ce- 
ment, and  stone.  The  aggr^ate  value  of  these 
four  substances  in  1913  exceeded  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  output  of  the  mines  and 
quarries!  In  1913  the  total  value  of  the  min- 
eral production  was  $46,607,864.  Of  this  total 
the  coal  mines  contributed  $19,001,881,  the  Port- 
land cement  plants  $10,218,867,  the  clay  prod- 
.ucts  $8,498,646,  and  the  stone  quarries  $4,676,- 
689.  In  1912  the  mineral  output  of  the  State 
was  valued  at  $42,239,193,  compared  with  which 
the  production  in  1913  shows  an  increase  of 
$4,368,671,  or  over  10  per  cent.  These  values 
do  not  include  that  of  the  pig  iron  produced  in 
the  State,  which  in  1912  exceeded  $17,000,000 
and  in  1913  was  over  $20,600,000,  nor  do  they 
include  the  value  of  the  coke  produced,  which  in 
1913  amounted  to  nearly  $13,200,000.  These 
two  items  make  the  total  value  over  $80,000,000. 
In  the  production  of  coal,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal mineral  product,  Indiana  ranks  seventh, 
with  an  output  in  1913  amounting  to  17,166,671 
short  tons,  valued  at  $19,001,881,  compared  with 
16,286,718  short  tons,  valued  at  $17,480,648  in 
1912.  The  coal  production  in  1914  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  1913,  although  the 
production  after  the  Ist  of  October  decreased 
about  10  per  cent,  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1913.  Tlie  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement  is  the  second  among  the  activities  in 
mineral  production  in  the  State.  There  were 
made  in  1013,  10,219,492  barrels,  valued  at  $10,- 
218,867,  compared  with  9,634,682  barrels,  valued 
at  $7,237,601  in  1912.  The  value  of  clay  prod- 
ucts, which  ranked  third  in  value,  was  in  1913 
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$8,498,640.  Since  the  completion  of  its  plant 
of  660  retort  ovens  at  Gary  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  Indiana  has  aasmned  impor- 
tance as  a  manufacturer  of  coke  and  has  ad- 
vanced from  seventeenth  place  in  1910  to  third 
in  1913.  The  production  of  coke  in  the  latter 
year  amounted  to  2,727,025  short  tons,  valued 
at  $13,182,136.     The  value  of  the  natural   gas 

groduced  in  the  State  decreased  from  $1,014,295 
1  1912  to  $948,278  in  1913.  The  production  of 
petroleum  decreased  from  970,009  barrels  in 
1912  to  956,006  barrels  in  1913.  The  value, 
however,  increased  from  $886,976  in  1912,  to 
$1,279,226  in  1913.  Other  important  products 
are  sand  and  gravel,  lime,  mineral  waters,  py- 
rite,  sand-lime  brick,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1914  was  766,383.  The  enrollment 
in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  year  was 
648,497  and  the  average  daily  attendance  wu 
441,168.  The  teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
numbered  18,449,  receiving  an  average  yearly 
salary  of  $593.70.  The  Legislature  of  1913  en- 
acted three  measures  which  will  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  schools  of  the  State.  The 
first  of  these  laws  was  the  vocational  education 
law,  under  which  there  were  established  in  1913, 
13  classified  State-aided  vocational  schools  in 
13  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  They  are 
classified  as  full-time  day  schools,  part-time  co- 
operative schools,  evening  trade  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  evening  trade  extension  schools  for 
men  and  women,  and  home-making  schools  for 
girls.  The  second  measure  was  the  high  school 
inspector  law,  which  is  designed  to  provide  a 
single  standard  for  high  school  inspection,  and 
has  already  accomplished  satisfactory  results. 
The  third  law  passed  was  an  attendance  law, 
which  requires  that  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  14  must  attend  school,  and  that 
all  children  must  attend  school  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  16  if  they  have  not  completed 
the  fifth  year's  work  or  its  equivalent;  the  law 
further  provides  that  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  16  must  either  attend  school  or  be  em- 
ployed in  a  gainful  occupation.  Great  benefit  has 
already  been  derived  from  the  operation  of  this 
law  which  cooperates  well  with  the  vocational 
education  law.  The  same  Legislature  passed  a 
measure  establishing  a  township  high  school. 

Tbanspobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  rail- 
ways of  the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  was  7359, 
and  of  this,  4688  were  main  lines.  There  were 
on  that  date  46  companies  operating  or  leasing 
electric  railways  in  uie  State. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914  showed  a  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury on  Dec.  30,  1913,  of  $378,271.  The  receipts 
for  the  period  amounted  to  $12,644,007,  and  the 
disbursements  were  $12,272,314.  There  was  a 
balance  on  Dec.  30,  1914,  of  $649,964.  The  to- 
tal State  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
$1,425,163.  Of  this,  $1,289,548  was  domestic 
debt,  and  $136,615  was  foreign  debt. 

Chabities  and  CoBREcnoNS.  There  were  in 
1914,  17  charitable,  educational,  and  correc- 
tional institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities.  These  institutions  in- 
cluded the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Indianapolis;  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  tihe  In- 
sane at  Richmond;  the  Northern  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Logansport ;  the  Southeastern  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Evansville;  the  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Lafayette;  the  School  for  Feeble-minded 


Youth  at  Fort  Wayne;  the  Village  for  Epilep- 
tics at  New  Castle;  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Indianapolis; 
the  State  Prison  at  Michigan  City;  the  State 
Reformatory  at  Jefferson ville;  the  Indiana  Girls 
School  at  Clermont ;  and  the  Indiana  Boys  School 
at  Plainfield.  In  these  institutions  there  were 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1913, 
13,488  inmates.  For  their  support  there  was 
drawn  from  the  State  treasury  $2,318,347. 
There  were  in  addition  extraordinary  expenses 
amounting  to  $316,443. 

PoLmcs  AND  Government.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial  and  the  last  one  was  held  in  1913. 
There  was  an  election  for  Congressmen  and  State 
officers,  except  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and  the  expiration  of  the  term, of  Senator 
Shively  in  1 9 15  made  it  necessary  to  elect  his 
successor.  Elections  were  also  held  for  members 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention was  held  in  March.  The  most  impor- 
tant plank  adopted  related  to  a  State-wide 
primary  law.  Senator  Kern  brought  to  the  con- 
vention letters  from  President  Wilson  and  from 
Secretary  Bryan,  favoring  such  a  law.  After  a 
protracted  discussion  a  State-wide  primary 
plank  was  reported  and  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote.  In  addresses  made  by  the  temporary 
chairman.  Governor  Ralston,  and  others,  the 
President  and  his  policies  were  commended. 
The  nomination  of  Senator  Shively  for  another 
term  was  ordered  by  the  convention.  At  the 
Progressive  State  Convention  held  in  April,  Al- 
bert J.  Beveridge,  former  United  States  Senator, 
was  nominated  for  the  Senate.  In  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  convention  the  party 
pledged  itself  to  work  for  the  elimination  of 
saloons  and  breweries  in  the  State.  It  pro- 
nounced for  equal  suffrage  for  women,  for  a 
State-wide  primary  law,  for  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  recall  for  all  elective  and  judicial 
officers,  for  the  short  ballot,  for  the  prohibiticm 
of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes,  for  a  minimum 
wage  for  women,  and  for  free  public  school  text- 
books. The  Republicans  in  their  State  Conven- 
tion nominated  Hugh  T.  Miller,  former  Lieu- 
,  tenant-Governor,  for  the  Senate.  The  platform 
adopted  declared  that  the  new  tariff  law  greatly 
depressed  business  without  reducing  the  cost  of 
living ;  disapproved  of  the  administration's  Mex- 
ican policy;  and  favored  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes.  In  the  elections  on  November  3,  Cook, 
Democrat,  for  Secretary  of  State,  received  262,- 
703;  Jackson,  Republican,  233,213;  and  Pierson, 
Progressive,  93,683.  Senator  Shively  was  re- 
elected by  a  vote  of  272,249,  compared  with  226,- 
766  for  Miller,  the  Republican  candidate,  and 
108,581  for  Beveridge,  Progressive  candidate. 
The  total  vote  cast  by  all  parties  for  Smator 
was  646,059,  compared  with  a  presidential  vote 
of  654,474  in  1912.  The  Democratic  vote  showed 
a  decrease  of  about  10,000;  the  Republican  a 
gain  of  alMut  76,000;  and  the  Progressives  a 
loss  of  about  56,000.  The  Democrats  elected  11 
representatives  to  Congress  and  the  Republicans 
2,  a  Democratic  loss  of  2  Congressmen.  The 
Democrats  elected  a  majority  in  each  branch  of 
the  Legislature. 

Frauds  and  Indictments.  Following  the 
election  there  were  charges  of  fraud  in  Vigo 
and  other  counties.  As  a  result  of  investi- 
gations the  mayor  of  Terre  Haute,  Donn  M. 
Roberts   (who  had  announced  himself  as  a  can- 
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didate  for  GoTemor  in  1916),  was  arrested, 
together  with  two  judges,  the  chief  of  police,  the 
aberiff,  and  aeveral  other  city  Democratic  offi- 
cials, and  nearly  100  citizens.  Those  arrested 
included  members  of  all  parties,  but  all  belonged 
to  the  Roberts  local  machine  which  was  charged 
with  bipartisan  corruption  in  several  counties. 
Forty-six  of  the  men  arrested  turned  State's 
evidence,  and  later  81  plead  guilty,  8  not  guilty, 
and  26  flied  demurrers.  The  direct  acts  leading 
to  the  indictments  were  frauds  at  the  registra- 
tion a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  election  of  No- 
vember 3,  and  at  the  election  itself.  Indict- 
ments were  drawn  by  the  Federal  authorities 
because  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  fifth 
district  and  a  United  States  Senator  were  chosen 
at  the  election.  It  was  charged  against  Mayor 
Roberts  that  he  levied  assessments  against  pro- 
prietors of  gambling  houses,  saloons,  and  dance 
halls,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  for 
the  registration  of  voters  for  the  election.  He 
plead  not  guilty  and  declared  that  he  would 
stand  trial.  Charges  of  fraud  at  the  elections 
were  also  made  in  Marion,  Vanderburg,  and 
Lalce  counties  (Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and  the 
Gary  district).  These  charges  were  taken  be- 
fore the  United  States  grand  jury.  An  inci- 
dent of  the  fall  election  was  the  defeat  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  convention  to  restate  the 
State's  fundamental  laws. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  it  was  discovered  that 
certain  bflls  before  the  Legislature  in  1913  had 
been  signed  by  the  Oovernor  under  a  misrepre- 
sentation. These  bills  had  been  passed  in  one 
house  of  the  Legislature  and  defeated  in  another 
but  had  been  presented  to  the  Governor  as  hav- 
ing been  duly  passed  in  both  houses.  He  de- 
manded an  investigation  which  was  made  by  the 
Marion  County  grand  jury.  No  indictments 
were  found  involving  these  transactions  but  the 
grand  jury  in  the  course  of  its  investigation  in- 
dicted the  Lieutenant-Govemor,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  (then  a  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State),  and  II  other  prominent  politicians. 
The  charge  was  that  these  men  had  unlawfully 
increased  the  number  and  pay  of  legislative  em- 
ployees. The  defendants  demanded  immediate 
trial  and  the  case  was  heard  on  an  agreed  state- 
ment of  facts  by  the  Marion  Criminal  Court. 
The  defendants  were  all  acquitted  on  the  theory 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  defraud,  no  per- 
sonal gain,  and  that  at  any  rate  no  Le^slature 
is  bound  by  the  act  of  its  predecessor  m  fixing 
the  number  and  pay  of  legislative  employees. 

State  Officebs,  1916.  Governor,  Samuel  M. 
Ralston;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Wm.  P.  O'Neill; 
Secretary  of  State,  Homer  L.  Cook;  Treasurer, 
Geo.  F.  Bittler;  Auditor,  Dale  Crittenberger ; 
Attorney-General, ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  Chas.  A.  Greathouse — all  Dem- 
ocrats. 

JvDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Richard  K.  Erwin;  Associate  Justices,  Moses  B. 
Lairy,  John  W.  Spencer,  Douglas  Morris,  and 
Charles  £.  Cox;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  J.  Fred 
France — all  Democrats. 

State  Leoislatvbb,  1915. 
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DemoersU    41 

Republicans      8 

Progrewivm     1 

DemocTStie   majority     ....  32 
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39  47 
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The  representativea  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  Unito)  States. 

INDIAKA  TTNTVEBSITT.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  higher  education,  foimded  in  1820,  at 
Bloomington,  Ind.  The  students  enrolled  in  the 
autumn  of  I9I4  numbered  1468,  and  the  faculty 
were  113.  There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the 
faculty  during  the  year  and  no  noteworthy  bene- 
factions were  received.  Tlie  annual  income 
amounts  to  about  $744,000,  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  received  from  the  State.  The  library 
contains  about  100,000  volumes.  The  president 
is  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

INDIANS.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
event  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  1914,  was  the  practical  extinguish- 
ment of  the  tribal  form  of  government  of  the 
Cherokees,  one  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The 
tribal  form  of  government  was  abolished  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  as  the  result  of  the  final 
completion  of  the  technicalities  necessary  to 
admit  this  tribe  of  Indians  to  citizenship  in 
Oklahoma.  The  work  of  equalizing  the  allot- 
ments of  the  other  tribes,  the  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw, Seminole,  and  Creek  nations,  was  carried 
on  and  will  probably  be  completed  within  a  few 
years. 

There  were  on  the  Indian  reservations  in 
1913,  217  day  schools  which  are  conducted  sim- 
ilarly to  the  public  schools  in  the  several  States. 
There  are  in  addition  large  nonreservation 
schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Chilicco, 
Okla.,  Riverside,  Cal.,  Phcenix,  Ariz.,  and  Sa- 
lem, Ore.  The  total  enrollment  of  Indians  in 
all  the  schools  in  1914  was  67,898.  At  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  50  hospitals,  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  1400  patients,  and  six 
other  hospitals  under  construction.  Plans  are 
being  completed  for  the  construction  of  seven 
new  hospitals  at  a  cost  of  from  $12,000,000  to 
$16,000,000  each,  but  even  these  facilities  will 
be  hardly  adequate  for  a  population  of  over 
300,000  persons  with  a  high  percentage  of  tu- 
berculosis and  trachoma. 

The  industrial  welfare  of  the  Indians  received 
careful  attention  in  1914.  The  Navajo  blanket 
industry  furnishes  to  this  tribe  an  annual  in- 
come of  $600,000,  and  basketry  and  lacc-making 
are  industries  promising  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  Indian  women. '  At  56  different  reserva- 
tions there  are  62  principal  irrigation  projects 
or  systems,  covering  an  area  of  900,000  acres, 
which  are  capable  of  making  farms  of  20  acres 
each  for  45,000  Indians,  with  an  estimated  value 
of  $72,000,000.  For  these  projects  there  has 
been  expended  $8,500,000,  and  thev  will  require 
for  Completion  a  further  expenditure  of  $13,- 
000,000.  The  irrigable  lands  belonging  to  the 
Indians  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth  for  these  people  and  also  form  probably 
the  best  opportunity  for  them  to  be  individually 
self-supporting.  Nearly  100,000  acres  of  In- 
dian lands  were  sold  during  the  year  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $1,652,815.  This  money  is  in  large 
|>art  used  by  the  Indians  in  improving  their  re- 
tained lands,  but  in  the  case  of  the  old  and 
feeble,  it  is  paid  to  them  as  their  needs  require. 

INDIA  BDBBEB.     See  Rubbeb. 

INDO-CHINA.     See   Fbengh   Indo-China. 

INDDSTBIAI.  ACCIDENTS.  See  Wobk- 
men's  Compensation,  and  Labob  Legislation. 

INDUSTBIAIi  DISEASEa  See  Oocupa- 
tionai.  DiBxaaBB. 
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nn)T7STSIAIi       FINANCE       COSFOBA- 
TION.     See  Banks  and  Banking. 
INDTJSTBIAL   INBTTBANCE.     See   Sooial 

INDTJSTSIAL  RELATIONS  COUUXS- 
SION.  This  commiBsion  was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  August,  1012.  On  June  26,  1913,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  named  the  following  to  constitute 
the  Commission;  they  were  later  confirmed  and 
organized  in  October,  1913:  Representing  the 
public:  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman,  attorney  for 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  economist,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  and  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Har- 
riman  of  New  York  City,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation;  representing  employers: 
Frederick  A.  Delano,  Chicago,  railway  manager; 
Harris  Weinstock,  San  Francisco,  merchant  and 
publicist;  and  S.  Thurston  Ballard,  Louisville, 
ky.,  manufacturer;  and  representing  organir-ed 
labor:  John  B.  Lennon,  Philadelphia,  treasurer 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Charles 
O'Connell,  District  of  Columbia,  head  of  the 
National  Trades  Department  of  the  same  Fed- 
eration ;  and  Austin  B.  Oarretson,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Con- 
ductors. The  commission  had  resulted  from  a 
movement  by  various  social  workers  and  econ- 
omist*, instigated  by  the  great  industrial  unrest 
manifested  by  the  Lawrence  and  other  strikes 
and  the  notorious  dynamite  cases,  in  order  to 
determine  the  causes  of  this  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  working  population  and 
the  means  of  harmonizing  conflicting  interests. 
A  total  appropriation  of  $300,000  was  made  for 
the  commission,  of  which  $100,000  was  available 
during  the  first  year.  An  effort  was  made  in  the 
Senate  in  July,  1914,  to  cut  the  remaining 
$200,000  to  $50,000,  but  failed. 

The  commission  planned  to  investigate  public 
af^cies  related  to  the  labor  problem,  trade 
disputes,  unorganized  labor  and  its  problems, 
ana  legal  aspects  of  industrial  relations.  Dur- 
ing the_  summer  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy,  former 
legislative  reference  librarian  of  Wisconsin,  was 
made  director  of  the  investigational  work.  Pub- 
lic hearings  were  begun  in  April,  1914,  and 
continued  until  September,  during  which  the 
commission  heard -witnesses  in  Washington,  New 
York,  Paterson,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Lead, 
S.  Dak.,  Butte,  Portland,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles.  During  this  time  there  testi- 
fied witnesses  representing  319  organizations, 
firms,  and  corporations  as  lollowg :  labor  organ- 
izations, 82;  employers'  associations,  36;  firms 
and  corporations,  113;  civic  organizations,  38; 
public  institutions,  60.  Such  problems  as  indus- 
trial arbitration,  unionism,  open  or  closed  shop, 
minimum  wage,  unemployment  in  its  various 
phases,  efficiency,  and  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  various  trades  were  discussed  from  the  stand- 
points of  laborers  and  employers. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  commission  to 
Congress  was  given  out  on  December  7.  The 
underlying  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were  an- 
alyzed under  three  heads.  Those  most  fre- 
quently advanced  were:  world-wide  and  laudable 
desire  for  better  living  conditions;  protest 
against  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  improper 
working  conditions;  desire  of  workers  for  a 
voice  in  fixing  conditions  of  labor;  unemploy- 
ment and  insecurity  of  positions;  misunder- 
standing and  prejudice;  agitation  and  agitators; 
rise  of  prices;   and  a  rapidly  growing  feeling 


that  redress  for  injustice  and  exploitatim  can- 
not be  secured  through  existing  governmental 
institutions.  Among  the  cauaes  of  unrest  ad- 
vanced by  employers  were:  normal  desire  for 
better  li^ng  conditions;  misunderstanding  and 
prejudice;  agitators;  unemployment;  unreason- 
able demands  due  to  strength  of  organization; 
inefficiency  of  workers;  rapidly  increasing  com- 
plexity of  industry;  sudden  great  freedom  of 
immigrants  accustomed  to  repression;  craze  to 
get  rich  quick;  decay  of  old  ideas  of  honesty  and 
thrift;  misinformation  in  newspapers;  too  many 
organizations  for  combat  and  not  enough  for  co- 
operation; violence;  sympathetic  strikes;  boy- 
cotting; meddlesome  and  burdoisome  legislation ; 
the  closed  shop;  and  financial  irresponsibility 
of  labor  unions.  Causes  advanced  by  employees 
included  many  of  the  foregoing  and  in  addition 
the  following:  demand  for  industrial  democracy; 
unjust  distribution  of  product  of  industry;  un- 
fair attitude  of  the  courts,  one  law  for  rich  and 
(mother  for  poor;  immigration  and  consequent 
oversupply  of  labor;  the  double  social  standard 
sanctioning  low  wages  for  hardest  labor,  bnt 
luxury  for  many  performing  no  useful  service; 
disregard  of  grievances  by  employers;  control 
of  industry  by  large  corporations;  lack  of  proper 
training;  unfair  competition  from  prison  and 
other  exploited  labor;  the  rapid  pace,  resulting 
in  accidents  and  premature  old  age;  inattention 
to  sickness  and  accidents;  arbitrary  discharge 
of  employees;  blacklisting;  explottation  of 
women  and  children  in  industry;  promotion  of 
violence  by  hireling  gunmen  and  spies;  monop- 
olization of  land  and  natural  resources;  and 
suppression  of  free  speech  and  right  of  peaceful 
assembly. 

The  commission  stated  that  the  majority  of 
labor  representatives  considered  the  moet  im- 
portant or  indeed  the  only  real  remedy  for  the 
industrial  situation  to  be  the  extension  of  labor 
organization.  It  therefore  made  a  tabulation  of 
the  principal  criticisms  of  existing  trade  unions 
as  axlvanced  by  the  employers  on  one  hand  and 
by  the  radical  Socialists  and  Syndicalists  on  the 
other.  Among  the  criticisms  advanced  by  em- 
ployers were:  lack  of  responsibility;  the  closed 
shop  with  its  labor  monopoly  and  interference 
with  efficiency;  restriction  of  output,  while  in- 
sisting on  a  standard  wage  for  output  below 
standard;  the  uniform  wage  for  all  regardless 
of  efficiency;  arbitrary  restrictions  on  appren- 
tices; the  use  of  violence;  the  power  of  union 
officials  which  is  abused  by  blackmailers  and 
grafters;  the  undermining  of  shop  discipline; 
unreasonable  demands  and  union  rules;  unrea- 
sonable jurisdictional  disputes;  ruthless  and  il- 
legal use  of  the  sympathetic  strike.  Criticisms 
of  trade  unions  advanced  by  the  radicals  in- 
cluded the  following:  organization  by  crafts  and 
consequent  destruction  of  the  solidarity  of  la- 
bor; acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  the  inter- 
ests of  employers  and  of  labor  are  the  same; 
lack  of  democracy  and  domination  by  leaders; 
monopolization  of  labor  power  by  skilled  work- 
ers; neglect  of  the  political  field;  restrictions 
on  members.  To  each  of  these  numerous  crit- 
icisms trade  unionists  made  replies.  On  the 
other  hand  trade  unionist  witnesses  advanced 
numerous  criticisms  of  employers'  associations. 
1'hese  were  accused  of  denying  or  attempting  to 
prevent  labor  organization;  of  maintaining  an 
attitude  of  bitterness  and  hatred;  of  being  domi- 
nated by  small  cliques;   of  being  ignorant  of, 
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and  indifferoit  to,  conditione  of  labor;  of  using 
bUekligta  and  boycotts;  of  employing  armed 
guards  and  gunmen  to  maintain  a  state  of  feud- 
alism and  to  provoke  violence;  of  maintaining 
detectives  and  spies  to  harass  unionists  and  pro- 
voke strikes,'  of  maintaining  strike-breakers;  of 
being  insincere  in  their  advocacy  of  the  open 
shop;  of  using  their  financial  power  to  compel 
the  support  of  outsiders  and  to  corrupt  the 
sources  of  public  information;  of  exercising  un- 
due influence  over  courts  and  other  public  offi- 
cials; of  bribing  union  officials;  of  opposing 
humane  and  necessary  legislation:  of  being  un- 
incorporated and  financially  irresponsible. 

The  report  declared  that  there  was  almost  uni- 
form condemnation  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
but  general  approval  of  mediation  in  industrial 
disputes.  The  formation  of  a  Federal  commis- 
sion of  mediation  to  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employees  was  almost 
unanimously  approved.  Such  a  commission 
could  exercise  only  voluntary  services  and  would 
coSperate  with  State  boards  of  mediation  when- 
ever possible.  With  equal  unanimity  a  national 
system  of  labor  exchanges  covering  the  entire 
country  and  supervised  by  a  central  bureau  at 
Washington  was  approved. 

In  December  it  was  announced  that  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission  would  imdertake 
an  investigation  of  the  great  charity  trusts,  in- 
cluding the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  and  the  various  Carnegie 
benevolences.  The  commission  declared  it  would 
inquire  into  the  rights,  powers,  and  functions 
of  these  endowments,  the  extent  to  which  their 
chMiers  may  be  stretched,  and  their  attitude 
toward  industrial  questions.  It  would  inquire 
how  the  policies  of  these  organizations  are 
shaped. 

mSUSTBIAIi  WOSKESS  OE"  THE 
WOSLD.  The  I.  W.  W.  which  has  come  into 
prominence  during  the  last  few  years  is  a  rad- 
ical labor  organization  which  hail  its  inception 
in  the  Colorado  strike  of  1903.  Actual  organ- 
ization came  about  early. in  1906  through  the 
combination  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Min- 
ers, the  United  Metal  Workers,  and  the  Labor 
Alliance.  Soon  after,  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  and  some  Socialists  withdrew  and 
three  years  later  a  split  occurred,  resulting  in 
the  establishment  of  two  branches  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago  and  Detroit,  the  former  the 
more  revolutionary  in  its  attitude.  It  favors 
direct  action,  opposes  the  conventional  trade  un- 
ionism, preaches  discontent  among  the  workers 
and  the  appropriation  of  capital  goods,  and  is 
strongly  prejudiced  against  political  action. 

During  1914  the  I;  W.  W.  continued  very  ac- 
tive, l^e  leaders  took  a  conspicuous  part 
among  the  unemployed  of  New  York  City  in  the 
spring  and  it  was  charged  that  they  instigated 
the  raids  on  the  churches.  (See  Unemplot- 
VENT.)  An  attempted  general  meeting  of  un- 
employed at  Union  Square  under  the  auspices 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  was  broken  up  by  the  police,  but 
this  action  elicited  much  hostile  criticism.  In 
Butte,  Mont.,  the  I.  W.  W.  aided  the  newly- 
formed  union  opposed  to  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners. 

Boyd  Cask.  A  decision  of  momentous  signifi- 
cance for  the  I.  W.  W.  was  handed  down  in  the 
New  Jersey  courts.  In  October,  1913,  F.  S.  Boyd, 
an  I.  W.  W.  leader,  was  given  an  indeterminate 


sentence  of  one  to  seven  years  in  the  penitentiaiy 
and  fined  $500  for  advocating  sabot^e  aind  tell- 
ing the  Paterson  strikers  to  make  use  of  it  when 
back  at  work.  He  was  held  on  the  charge  of 
inciting  to  the  destruction  of  property.  Last 
summer  the  conviction  of  Boyd  was  upheld  by 
the  New  Jeney  Supreme  Court.  Should  the  at- 
titude of  most  of  the  courts  be  the  same  on  this 
matter,  the  I.  W.  W.  would  be  forced  to  relin- 
quish the  carrying  on  of  its  propaganda  in  the 
open.  

IKTANT  HTOIEITE.     See  Htoixitx. 

INFAITTILE  SFINAI.  PABAIiYSIS.    See 

PoUOMTELinS. 

INFANT  MOSTAUTT.  See  Vital  Sta- 
tistics.   

IITFUBOBIAL    EABTH.     See   CHEmsTBT, 

IlTDUSTBIAI,. 

IirOALLS,  MXLVILI.E  Ezra.  American  rail- 
way official  and  financier,  died  July  II,  1914. 
He  was  bom  at  Harrison,  Me.,  in  1842,  was  edu- 
cated at  Brighton  Academy  and  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. He  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  Law 
Sdiool,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  in  1863, 
and  for  a  time  practiced  law  at  Gray,  Me.,  but 
s6on  removed  to  Boston.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
to  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  three  years 
later  began  his  railroad  career,  when  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Indianapolis,  CincinAati, 
and  Lafayette  Railroad.  In  the  following  year 
this  road  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed receiver.  Taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  road,  he  placed  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago  Railway  upon  a  payin?  basis.  This 
road  was  consolidated  in  1889  with  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis 
Railway,  and  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Railway,  into  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  Railway,  known  as  the  Big  Four. 
Mr.  Ingalls  was  made  president,  and  in  1905 
chairman  of  the  board,  but  resigned  from  the 
chairmanship  in  1912.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  from  1881  to 
1883,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 
Company  from  1888  to  1900.  His  work  in  re- 
storing the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Lafay- 
ette road  is  considered  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able feats  in  railroad  history,  especially  because 
he  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  the  rail- 
road business.  His  success  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Vanderbilt  interests,  and  this  made 
possible  the  organization  of  the  Big  Four  Rail- 
way. In  politics  Mr.  Ingalls  was  a  Democrat. 
He  aided  in  the  second  election  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land to  the  Presidency  and  urged  conciliatory 
measures  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  in  Confess.  When  free  silver 
came  into  the  Democratic  platform  in  1896,  he 
went  with  the  sound  money  advocates,  but  did 
not  take  any  active  part  in  the  campaign.  In 
1903  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Cincinnati,  but  was  defeated.  In  1905  he  was 
president  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

IHTTIATIVi:  AND  BEFEBENDim.     See 

EUCTOBAI.   RefOBM. 

INJUNCTION.  The  efforts  of  the  trade  un- 
ions to  secure  some  change  in  the  existing  laws 
regarding  the  issuance  of  injunctions,  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  labor  provisions  in  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Bill.  The  latter  prohibits 
the  granting  of  restraining  orders  or  injunctions 
by  any  United  States  court  or  judge,  unless 
necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to  prop- 
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erty  or  property  right;   nor  can   an   order  be 

^■iven  which  will  prohibit  any  person  or  persons 
rom  stopping  work  or  from  persuading  others 
to  work  or  stop  work.  (See  Tbade  Unions, 
Clayton  Bill.)  An  injunction  which  elicited 
hostile  criticism  and  which  can  no  longer  be 
issued  by  a  Federal  judge,  was  that  allowed  to 
the  American  Steel  Foundries  at  Granite  City, 
111.,  by  Judge  Humphrey.  This  "perpetually  re- 
strained and  enjoined  from  in  any  way  or  manner 
whatsoever  by  use  of  persuasion,  threats,  or  per- 
sonal injury,  intimidation,  suggestion  of  danger 
or  threats  of  violence  of  any  kind,  from  inter- 
fering with,  hindering,'  obstructing  or  stopping 
any  person  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries."  Massachusetts  also  passed  a  stat- 
ute providing  that  no  injunction  shall  be  granted 
where  no  irreparable  injury  was  liable  to  be 
permitted. 

Contempt  Case.  Early  in  the  year,  the  con- 
tempt cases  against  Samuel  Gompers,  John 
Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison  were  finally  con- 
cluded. The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  barred  the  punishment  of 
the  defendants,  but  did  not  discuss  the  question 
as  to  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 
The  case  started  in  December,  1907,  when  the 
Buck's  Stove  &  Range  Co.  of  St.  Louis  secured 
an  injunction  from  Justice  Wright  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
straining the  officers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  from  prosecuting  a  boycott.  Claiming 
that  this  denied  them  the  right  of  free  speech, 
this  injunction  was  strenuously  objected  to  by 
those  enjoined,  and  they  refused  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  features  of  the  injunction.  They 
were  found  guilty  of  contonpt  of  court  for  vio- 
lating the  injunction,  and  Messrs.  Gompers, 
Mitchell,  and  Morrison  were  sentenced  to  twelve, 
nine,  and  six  months'  imprisonment  respectively. 
These  sentences  were  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  with  one  justice  dissenting. 
By  the  time  the  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  Buck  Company  and  the 
Federation  had  settled  matters,  and  the  Court 
therefore  dismissed  the  original  injunction  suit. 
However,  it  was  held  that  the  dismissal  of  the 
injunction  should  not  prejudice  the  right  of  the 
original  court  to  punish  any  contempt  com- 
mitted. The  case  thus  again  reached  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Gom- 
pers was  sentenced  to  jail  for  thirty  days,  while 
Mitchell  and  Morrison  were  fined  $500  each. 
The  case  was  re-argued  before  tiie  United  States 
Supreme  Court  April  20,  1014.  In  May  this 
Court  reversed  the  judgment  because  of  the  lapse 
of  time  since  the  act  was  committed.  This  con- 
clusion was  a  distinct  disappointment  to  all 
parties  since  such  a  hard-fought  suit  resulted  in 
no  judicial  pronouncement  on  fundamental  is- 
sues involved. 

Another  important  case  was  that  of  the  Hilch- 
man  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  West  Virginia  against 
John  Mitchell.  In  December,  1912,  Judge  Day- 
ton, after  giving  a  most  detailed  review  of  the 
history  of  the  ease,  granted  a  perpetual  injunc- 
tion against  John  Mitchell  and  his  associates, 
declaring  that  they  had  attempted  to  establish 
a  monopoly  of  labor  in  the  coal  fields  of  the 
State.  In  May,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals set  this  injunction  aside  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  granted  the  request  of  the  coal  com- 
pany to  review  the  decision. 

lifSANITT.     Owing  to  greater  confidence  in 


public  provision  for  the  insane;  to  greater  long- 
evity in  the  race,  which  results  in  bringing  more 
people  into  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  life, 
the  most  fruitful  in  insanity  of  some  forms :  and 
to  the  greater  pressure  of  the  strenuous  life  of 
to-day,  the  numbers  of  the  insane  tAider  care  are 
increasing  in  countries  or  States  in  which  ac- 
curate statistics  are  compiled. 

The  New  York  State  hospital  commission  ( for- 
merly State  commission  in  lunacy)  reported  on 
Sept.  30,  1914,  the  number  of  committed  insane 
and  voluntary  cases  in  the  16  State  hospitals, 
together  with  the  committed  insane  in  licen«ed 
private  houses  as  16,897  men  and  18,833  women, 
making  a  total  of  36,721  patients  (an  increase  of 
690  over  last  year) ;  of  which  number  1344  were 
inmates  of  Dannemora  and  Matteawan,  the  crim- 
inal institutions,  and  1019  were  in  private  re- 
treats. Tfiere  were  1300  on  parole  from  civil 
hospitals.  The  net  increase  in  the  civil  hospitals 
for  the  year  was  758  against  97S  for  1913,  and 
573  for  two  years  ago.  During  the  year  over  a 
thousand  were  returned  to  other  States  or  de- 
ported to  foreign  countries.  The  total  number 
admitted  to  civil  hospitals  during  the  year  was 
7956,  of  which  number  6279  were  first  admis- 
sions and  1677  were  readmissions.  From  the  14 
civil  hospitals  1703  were  discharged  as  recovered. 
1727  as  improved;  and  3008  died  during  the 
twelvemonth.  The  amoimt  disbursed  for  main- 
tenance was  $6,729,126.79.  Upon  new  buildings, 
extraordinary  repairs  or  equipment,  or  «ner- 
gencies  was  expended,  the  sum  of  $495,889.08. 
The  annual  per  capita  for  maintoiance  wag 
$208.98  omitting  calculation  of  the  cost  of  lodg- 
ing, against  $206.08  last  year.  The  ratio  of  the 
insane  to  the  estimated  population  of  the  State 
was  1  to  277.  The  chief  contributing  cause, 
next  to  heredity,  is  alcohol;  and  syphilis  is  the 
determining  cause  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases. 
These  two  preventable  causes  are  the  precipitat- 
ing factors  in  over  40  per  cent  of  the  cases  in 
New  York  State. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Insanity 
reported  on  Nov.  30,  1013,  in  the  latest  published 
statement,  a  total  of  13,766  patients  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  1,  1913,  including  6701  males  and 
7065  females,  of  which  number  12  men  and  324 
women  were  under  family  care,  in  the  "boarding 
out"  system.  Of  the  total  mentioned,  also,  115 
men  and  232  women  were  in  private  institutions. 
The  increase  for  the  year  was  401  against  451 
for  the  previous  year,  and  340  two  years  ago. 
The  average  annual  increase  for  five  years  was 
444.  llie  increase  of  insane  in  private  care  was 
2,  compared  with  16  last  year.  Court  commit- 
ments totaled  3493  against  3093  last  year.  Vol- 
untary admissions  were  487  in  number,  com- 
pared with  254  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total 
of  4051  admissions,  3108  were  first  cases,  and  of 
these  45.30  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth,  and 
69.46  per  cent  were  born  of  foreign  parentage. 
Alcohol  was  a  causative  factor  in  18.46  per  cent, 
syphilis  in  8.72  per  cent  of  first  admissions.  In 
the  first  cases,  manic-depressive  insanity  oc- 
curred in  11.94  per  cent,  and  dementia  precox  in 
17.66  per  cent.  The  recovery  rate  for  the  State 
was  13.62  per  cent  of  the  commitments,  compared 
with  16.08  the  previous  year.  The  ratio  of  in- 
sane persons  to  the  estimated  population  of  the 
State  was  about  1  to  262. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  in  lunacy  for 
England  and  Wales  for  Jan.  1,  1914,  stoted  that 
the  number  of  notified  insane  under  care  was 
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140^7  which  exceeded  that  recorded  a  year  ago 
by  I860.  Of  this  number,  4744  men  and  6601 
women  were  called  "private  patients,"  including 
thoee  in  county  and  borough  establishments  (in- 
cluding idiots),  in  licenKd  houses  (including 
idiots),  and  in  naval  military  hospitals,  and 
"private  single  patients."  Of  the  total  stated, 
127,827  (69,604  men  and  68,223  women)  were 
classed  as  "paupers,"  and  1166  (889  men  and 
276  women)  were  classed  as  criminals.  The  new 
asylum  at  Rampton,  for  criminal  insane,  was 
completed  in  July,  1912,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1914,  the 
following  was  the  disposition  of  the  insane  crim- 
inals: 767  in  Broadmoor,  217  in  Rampton,  and 
161  in  county  and  borough  asylums.  The  num- 
ber of  insane  in  England  and  Wales  was  as  I 
to  266  of  the  estimated  population,  against  1  to 
267  last  year,  and  1  to  275  two  years  before. 
The  number  discharged  recovered  in  1913  was 
7296;  discharged  as  "relieved,"  or  "not  re- 
covered," 2609;  while  10,617  died.  From  these 
figures  were  excluded  82  patients  who  had  to  be 
recertified  as  transfers.  The  recovery  rate,  reck- 
oned upon  total  admissions,  was  32.71  per  cent; 
the  rate  for  females  being  38.08  and  K>r  males 
30.09  per  cent.  In  borough  asylums  the  rate 
was  31.9  per  cent;  in  hospitals,  46.1  per  cent;  in 
licensed  houses,  37.4;  and  in  "single  care,"  64.2 
per  cent. 

The  inspectors  for  lunatics  in  Ireland  reported 
on  Jan.  1,  1914,  13,030  men  and  11,979  women, 
or  in  all  25,009  insane  under  care,  representing 
a  net  increase  of  170  during  the  year.  Of  tills 
total,  886  were  in  "licensed  houses  and  mental 
hospitals,"  166  in  Dusdrum  (the  criminal 
institation),  and  149  were  "single  diancery 
cases"  and  other  patients  in  unlicensed  private 
houses. 

Of  the  total,  2672  ( 1378  men  and  1294  women) 
comprised  the  first  admissions.  Alcohol  is  as- 
signed as  the  principal  or  contributing  cause  in 
388  cases  or  14.6  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  the  in- 
sane of  Ireland  to  the  estimated  population  is  1 
to  176. 

A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  in 
Prussian  asylums  is  reported.  In  1901  there 
were  73,056  under  care,  while  in  1911  there  were 
132,982  (73,953  male  and  59,029  female)  pa- 
tients, an  increase  of  80  per  cent  in  the  decade. 
Over  1910  the  figures  had  risen  by  6068,  or  3.9 
per  cent. 

Magnan,  head  of  the  examination  tervice  of 
St.  Anne's  asylum,  Paris,  France,  and  Fillassier, 
head  of  the  statistics  department  of  Paris,  re- 
port an  increase  in  the  known  cases  of  insanity 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  alone,  from  27,- 
169  cases  registered  between  1871  and  1880  to 
43,036  cases  registered  between  1901  and  1010. 
Alcoholics  formed  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
number. 

Boarding  of  insane  persons  in  families  under 
medical  supervision,  so  many  years  practiced  at 
Gheel,  Belgium,  and  in  recent  years  so  elaborated 
in  Scotland  and  to  a  very  small  degree  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  becoming  comparatively  general  in 
Germany.  From  the  asylum  at  Dalldorf,  in 
1913,  166  men  and  158  women  were  thus  boarded 
out  in  families,  the  greatest  care  being  taken 
in  selecting  the  cases  and  the  caretakers.  Two 
years  ago  Moeli  established  at  Herzberge  an  in- 
stitution to  which  discharged  and  other  mental 
cases  may  repair  for  advice  and  suggestion  or 
actual  assistance.  This  is  similar  to  the  bureau 
established  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  at  the  St.  Liaw- 


rence  State  hospital  in  1909,  and  later  at  others 
of  the  State. 
_  During  1014  an  interesting  study  of  the  in- 
cidence of  insanity  among  the  Jews  in  a  New 
York  citv  hospital  for  the  insane  was  made  by 
Brill  and  Karpas,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
vailing report  of  an  excessively  high  proportion 
of  mental  cases  among  the  Hebrew  race.  Their 
figures  did  not  corroborate  tiiis  report,  but  it 
was  argued  by  Kirby  that  incidence  of  insanity 
cannot  be  determined  from  a  comparison  of  an 
essentially  immigrant  population  (such  as  the 
Jews  in  New  York)  with  the  native-bom  popula- 
tion, since  the  former  contains  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  young  adults,  while  the  native- 
bom  population  contains  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
fifth  of  children  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  middle  aged  and  old  people.  Fishberg  showed, 
in  this  connection,  tliat  against  33  per  cent  of 
non-Jews,  96  per  cent  of  Jews  are  city  dwellers, 
who  have  a  higher  incidence  of  insanity  than 
rural  populations. 

Savage  of  London  concluded,  from  wide  expe- 
rience with  private  and  hospital  cases,  that  syph- 
ilis is  the  dominant,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of 
general  paralysis  (paresis)  of  the  insane.  A 
deputation  of  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  physicians,  started  a  movement 
advocating  the  aidoption  of  measures  for  the 
early  treatment  of  mental  cases,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  insanity,  and  advocating  admission 
and  treatment  of  incipient  cases  witiiout  certifi- 
cation. This  is  a  step  further  than  the  volun- 
tary admissions  into  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  State  hospitals  which  have  been  so  bene- 
ficial in  those  commonwealths  for  six  or  seven 
years. 

INSECTS  AND  THE  PBOFAaATION  OF 
DISEASE.  The  importance  of  the  flea  in  trans- 
mission of  plague  is  now  generally  admitted. 
Investigations  into  the  precise  method  by  which 
the  disease  is  conveyed  are  constantly  being 
made.  Among  the  various  ways  which  have  been 
suggested  whereby  the  flea  may  transmit  plague 
are  ingestion  of  the  infected  fieas  by  animals; 
mechanical  conveyance  of  the  bacilli  to  the 
healthy  animal  by  the  proboscis  of  the  flea;  in- 
fection of  the  salivarv  glands  of  the  flea,  inocu- 
lation with  the  bacilli  then  occurring  through 
the  deposition  of  saliva.  It  is  admitted  that 
animals  may  be  inoculated  with  the  dejecta  of 
infected  fieas.  Bacot  and  Martin,  of  the  Lister 
Institute  in  London,  set  out  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  flea  could  infect  during  the  act  of 
sucking,  and  discovered  that  two  species  of  rat- 
fleas,  Xenopaylla  ckeopsis  and  Ceratophi/Uus 
faaciatut,  could,  when  fed  on  septicemic  blood, 
transmit  the  disease  during  the  act  of  sucking, 
and  that  certain  insecte  suffering  from  a  tem- 
porary obstruction  at  the  entrance  of  the  stom- 
ach were  largely  responsible  for  all  the  infec- 
tions. They  found  that  in  many  infected  fieas 
the  bacilli  developed  so  rapidly  that  the  alimen- 
tary canal  was  occluded.  The  pest  develops  in 
the  intercellular  recesses  of  the  proventriculus. 
Fleas  in  this  condition  can  still  suck  blood,  since 
the  pumping  apparatus  is  situated  in  the  phar- 
ynx, but  most  of  the  blood  is  forced  back  into 
the  wound  as  soon  as  the  pumping  operation  is 
suspended.  Such  fleas  are  persistcoat  in  their  ef- 
forto  to  obtain  food  and  they  are  thus  the  more 
dangerous.  They  do  not  necessarily  perish;  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  alimentary  pas- 
sages may  again  become  patent.    It  is,  however, 
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for  the  time  incapable  of  ingesting  fresh  fluid 
and  is  therefore  in  danger  of  drying  up  should 
the  temperature  be  high.  Hie  iuTertigators  are 
led  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  connection 
between  these  facts  and  the  observation  that  epi- 
demic plague  in  India  is  limited  to  the  cooler  and 
moister  seasons,  and  particularly  the  fact  that 
in  Central  India  the  epidemics  are  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  the  onset  of  the  dry  hot  seascn. 
Studies  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  common  rat- 
flea  of  Oreat  Britain  were  made  by  Strickland 
under  government  auspices.  The  important 
point  brought  out  by  the  investigators  was  that 
the  flea  would  readily  feed  on  man,  even  more 
readily  than  on  the  rat,  but  it  is  remarked  that 
the  flea  needs  rat  blood  to  enable  it  to  reproduce. 
Bat's  blood  seems  to  contain  a  substance  stimu- 
lating to  the  sexual  organs  of  the  flea.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  an  infected  flea  will  live  for 
at  least  17  months  in  rubbish.  In  the  absence 
of  rubbish  it  will  survive  only  for  about  a 
month. 

Barber  found  that  cockroaches  may  harbor 
cholera  vibrios  in  their  intestines,  and  these  vi- 
brios may  be  excreted  in  enormous  numbers  at 
least  two  days  after  the  insects  have  been  fed 
with  human  cholera  excreta,  and  may  occur  in 
smaller  numliers  as  long  as  seventy-nine  hours 
after  ingestion.  Cockroaches  therefore  may  act 
as  carriers  of  the  disease  by  infecting  human 
food.  Food  thus  contaminated  will  remain  in- 
fected for  16  hours  after  the  deposition  of  cock- 
roach excreta  and  the  vibrios  retain  their  viru- 
lence after  29  hours'  residence  in  the  intestine  of 
a    cockroach.    See    Pellaoba;    Pouohtelitis; 

TBOPICAL   DiSElABES. 

INSTITUTE  OF  SILANCE.    See  Aoaoeut, 

Fbench. 

HTSTTSAirCE.  Lm;  Insttranox.  Statistioi. 
According  to  The  Spectator  the  total  assets  of 
two  hunued  and  thirty-five  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  on  Dec.  31, 1913,  were 
94,664,609,000,  an  increase  of  $246,661,000  over 
the  year  previous.  The  aggregate  premiums  for 
the  year  were  fl7 12,866,000;  the  total  income, 
$022,353,000;  their  total  disbursements  aggre- 
gated $666,667,000,  of  which  $468,026,000  went  to 
policy  holders.  New  insurance  amounted  to  $3,- 
334,117,000;  of  this,  three-fourths  was  'ordinary,' 
and  the  remaining  one-fourth  'industrial.'  The 
total  amount  of  insurance  in  force  in  all  com- 
panies was  $20,627,908,000,  of  which  slightly 
more  than  80  per  cent  was  'ordinary'  and  some- 
what less  than  20  per  cent  was  'industrial.' 
Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  the  'ordinary'  in- 
surance showed  a  gain  of  $1,044,662,000,  and  the 
'industrial'  a  gain  of  $225,646,000.  The  gain  in 
aggregate  insurance  amounted  to  40  per  cent 
during  the  last  five  years. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  York  showed  that  the  thirty- 
five  companies  doing  business  in  that  State  had 
total  asseto  Dec.  31,  1913,  of  $4,351,747,000,  of 
which  over  66  per  cent  was  credited  to  New  York 
State  companies,  and  nearly  the  entire  remainder 
to  other  American  companies.  The  Prussian 
Company  with  its  home  office  in  Germany  was 
the  only  foreign  concern.  Among  the  assets  were 
mortgage  loans  of  $1,454,001,000;  policy  loans  of 
$689,314,000;  bonds  and  stocks,  $1,948,254,000. 
The  total  assets  increased  during  the  year  nearly 
one-fourth  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  total  num- 
ber of  'ordinary'  policies  in  force  Dec.  31,  1913, 
was   7,462,164,  representing  $14,304,638,000  in- 


surance. This  was  on  increase  for  the  year  of 
460,241  policies  and  $777,317,000  inauraneeL 

Polioy  Loans.  Much  attrition  has  been  eiven 
during  the  post  few  years  to  the  remarkabfe  in- 
crease in  loans  on  life  insurance  policies.  These 
loans  increased  from  one-third  of  I  per  cent  of 
the  reserve  funds  of  American  companies  in  1888 
to  16  per  cent  in  1912  and  nearly  18  per  cent  at 
the  beginning  of  1914.  Total  policy  loons  then 
amounted  to  nearly  $600,000,000  dollars.  The 
reason  for  this  was  universally  believed  to  be  a 
decline  of  tiirift,  reckless  extravagance,  a  ten- 
dency to  live  beyond  means.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  these  loans  mean  the  withdrawal  of  an 
equal  amount  of  insurance  protection,  since  they 
are  usually  never  paid  bock.  Numerous  writers 
contend  that  it  is  illogical  to  urge  men  to  insure 
and  then  greatly  stimulate  them  to  borrow  on 
their  policies  by  enticing  loan  privileges.  The 
movement  therefore  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
restricting  loan  privileges  is  getting  headway. 

This  situation  was  well  illustrated  by  the*  fig- 
ures of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
On  Dec.  31,  1013,  loans  to  policy  holders  ag- 
gregated 14.6  p^  cent  of  the  total  assets  of  the 
company  as  contrasted  with  4.8  per  cent  ten 
years  earlier.  To  discourage  borrowing  on  pol- 
icies this  company  on  January  31  raised  the  in- 
terest rate  on  policy  loans  from  6  per  cent  to  6 
per  cent  and  made  this  increase  retroactive  so 
far  as  policy  provisions  permitted. 

Deer  Lodge  Case.  The  State  of  Montana 
passed  a  law  requiring  all  insurance  companies 
to  pay  a  specified  tax  each  year  upon  the  excess 
of  premiums  collected  in  that  State  over  losses 
and  regular  expenses  within  the  State.  This 
was  attacked  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  as  being  in  violation  of  the  interstate 
commerce  provision  of  the  constitution.  The 
company  showed  that  its  business  is  done 
through  agents  who  are  instructed  by  mail  or 
telegraph  from  New  York  City;  that  funds  are 
deposited  there;  and  that  loans  are  determined 
there.  In  its  decision  early  in  the  year  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  doc- 
trine of  the  famous  case  of  Paul  v.  Virginia  de- 
cided in  1868  that  insurance  is  not  commerce. 
The  Court  held  that  insurance  policies  are  only 
contracts  of  indemnity  entered  into  for  a  con- 
sideration. Justice  McKenna  in  rendering  the 
majority  opinion  said,  "to  reverse  the  cases, 
therefore,  would  require  us  to  promulgate  a  new 
rule  of  constitutional  inhibition  upon  the  States 
and  would  compel  a  change  of  their  policy  and  a 
readjustment  of  their  laws."  Justices  Hughes 
and  Van  Devantar  dissented. 

Federal  Supervision.  The  above  case  was  on 
important  incident  in  the  effort  of  numerous 
leading  insurance  companies  to  secure  federal 
supervision  of  insurance  in  place  of  the  existing 
supervision  by  so  many  different  States.  This 
movement  is  led  by  President  Kingsley  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  In  reply  to 
a  letter  from  him,  the  heads  of  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  expressed  themselves 
as  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Federal  supervi- 
sion, and  as  willing  to  exert  every  effort  to  se- 
cure it.  Early  in  the  year  there  was  introduced 
in  Congress  the  following  resolution :  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  business  (or 
commerce)  of  insurance  throughout  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  and  possessions."  It  was 
the  intention  to  secure  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion through  Congress  and  have  it  submitted  to 
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the  States  aa  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  eon- 
etitution.  The  opinion  of  leading  constitutional 
authorities  was  secured  regarding  it.  Moreover 
the  insurance  companies  toolc  steps  to  secure  an 
expression  of  the  policy  holders  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  Bucb  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tioD. 

Inmranee  TaceatioH.  The  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  premiums  paid  on  life  insur- 
ance policies  should  be  subject  to  taxation,  was 
continued  throughout  the  year.  The  aggregate 
taxes  paid  by  American  life  insurance  policy 
holders  in  1913  was  $13,000,000.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  would  have  added  fourteen  per  cent 
to  the  dividends  paid  policy  holders,  or  it  would 
have  purchased  $650,000,000  additional  life  in- 
surance protection ;  or  it  would  have  reduced  in- 
surance quotations  by  more  than  2  per  cent. 

Metropolitan  Life.  In  November  it  was  an- 
nounced that  plans  were  on  foot  for  the  mutuali- 
zation  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  New  York.  This  company  had  a  total  of  14,- 
600,000  policy  holders  of  whom  13,000,000  were  in 
the  "industrial"  department.  There  were  over  14,- 
250,000  nonparticipating  policies.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposed  mntualization  was  that 
these  could  be  made  participants  in  the  savings 
and  surplus.  It  had  total  insurance  in  force  on 
Dec.  31,  1014,  of  $1,038,000,000.  It  was  by  all 
odds  the  largest  company  in  the  United  States 
as  regards  policy  holders  and  fifth  as  regards 
volume  of  insurance  in  force.  Its  capital  stoclc 
worth  $2,000,000  at  par  was  divided  into  60,000 
shares.  It  was  proposed  that  the  company 
should  buy  this  stock  for  $6,000,000,  to  be  taken 
from  the  company's  surplus  of  nearly  $40,- 
000,000.  Though  the  stock  paid  but  7  per  cent, 
the  financial  advantages  of  its  ownership  were 
sufficient  to  make  $6,000,000  a  fair  valuation.  A 
(enteral  meeting  of  the  policy  holders  called  on 
December  28  to  consider  the  proposal,  resulted 
in  a  vote  of  65,000  in  favor  of  tiie  plan  as  against 
1800  opposing  it. 

Fbatebnai.  Insurance.  The  report  of  the  In- 
surance Department  of  New  York  showed  that 
seventy-seven  fraternal  orders  doing  business  in 
that  State  had  total  insurance  in  force  Dec.  31, 
1913,  amounting  to  $6,103,000,000.  Their  income 
during  the  year  was  $88,483,000  and  their  dis- 
bursements $81,102,000.  They  reported  total  as- 
sets of  $134,010,000.  These  orders  had  in  force 
approximately  5,200,000  certificates  of  insurance, 
but  were  estimated  to  include  not  over  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  total  members  of  fraternal  insurance 
organizations  of  the  country.  Vastly  exceeding  all 
other  fraternal  orders  in  size  is  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  This  society  had  an  income  of 
$14,200,000  in  1913  and  disbursements  of  $13,312,- 
000.  Its  assets  aggregated  $13,896,000;  and  the 
insurance  in  force,  $1,457,402,000,  the  latter  be- 
ing a  decrease  of  $88,000,000.  In  the  two  years 
preceding  Dec.  31,  1913  this  organization  showed 
a  decrease  of  members  between  the  ages  of  eight- 
een and  fifty-four  of  297,901,  and  an  increase  of 
those  between  fifty-five  and  eighty  inclusive,  of 
22,600.  During  this  same  period  members  in  the 
former  age  group  paid  in  $2,432,000  more  than 
they  claimed  in  death  losses,  while  those  of  the 
other  age  grouppaid  in  $2,100,000  less  than  their 
death  losses.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  or- 
ganization hsM  reached  a  turning  point  in  its 
history.  The  record  of  scores  of  fraternal  or- 
ders tiiat  have  risen  and  declined  in  the  past 
■hows   that   during   the   early   years   of   rapid 


growth  when  the  membership  is  comprised 
mainly  in  the  lower  age  group,  these  societies 
meet  all  losses  and  expenses  in  spite  of  abnor- 
mally low  assessments  on  members.  But  as  the 
years  pass  aind  the  age  grouping  of  members 
changes  showing  a  tendency  for  the  older  age 
groups  to  predominate,  the  introduction  of 
sounder,  actuarial  principles  becomes  necessary. 

FiRB  InsintANCK.  Btatittiot.  According  to  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the 
total  net  premiums  received  by  fire  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1913 
amounted  to  $321,566,000;  the  losses  aggregated 
$172,128,000;  the  total  expenses  were  $128,579,- 
000.  If  to  losses  and  expenses  increaaiMl  liabil- 
ities of  $16,448,000  be  added,  the  amount  of 
profit,  exclusive  of  all  sums  accruing  from  in- 
vestments, was  only  $4,398,000. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  Dec.  31,  1913, 
the  aggregate  net  premiums  received  were  $2,- 
676,312,000;  losses  paid  were  $1,602,508,000;  ex- 
penses totaled  $1,029,968,000;  and  liabilities  in- 
creased $159,610,000.  Exclusive  of  income  from  . 
investments,  the  business  showed  a  loss  during 
the  ten  years,  of  $16,776,000.  Thus  in  ten  years 
the  incomes  of  fire  insurance  companies  taken 
at  large  have  been  due  to  the  interest  on  their 
investments.  This  source  of  income,  however, 
has  been  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  pay  satisfac- 
tory dividends  and  to  add  to  surplus  funds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Insurance  Department  of  New 
York  State,  250  fire-marine  and  marine  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  that  State  re- 
ported assets  of  $699,361,000  on  Dec.  31,  1913, 
an  increase  of  $19,692,000  during  the  year. 
Their  liabilities,  other  than  capital,  were  $379,- 
844,000.  Their  total  income  was  $401,477,000; 
total  disbursements,  $376,177,000;  and  total  in- 
surance in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $67,500,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  $6,000,000,000.  The  gain 
from  underwriting  was  $16,628,000,  and  from  in- 
vestments, $5,388,000,  but  for  various  reasons, 
partly  bookkeeping  changes,  there  was  a  net  loss 
in  surplus  of  $10,041,000. 

State  Regulation.  During  the  past  few 
years  a  wave  of  State  regulation  of  fire  insurance 
companies  has  swept  over  the  country.  A  num- 
ber of  States  have  authorized  their  insurance 
commissioners  to  fix  the  maximum  rates  for  fire 
insurance  companies  operating  within  the  State 
borders.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Kansas 
fire  insurance  rate  law  was  tested  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  Qerman 
Alliance  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  The 
company  argued  that  fire  insurance  is  a  private 
business  as  shown  by  its  right  to  accept  or  re- 
ject proper  business.  The  company  held  that  if 
the  State  could  fix  the  rates  of  fire  insurance,  it 
could  fix  the  prices  of  any  commodities.  It  held 
further  that  tne  fixing  of  fire  insurance  rates  was 
not  »  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  the 
protection  of  life,  health,  and  morality.  By  a 
vote  of  five  to  three  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  State  Legrislature  has  power  to  regulate  fire 
insurance  rates.  The  opinion  of  the  majority 
declared  that  the  business  of  fire  insurance  is 
charged  with  a  public  interest. 

At  the  convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners 
and  Superintendents  of  26  States  in  New  York 
City  December  9-10  the  enactment  of  tmiform 
laws  bringing  rating  associations  under  State 
supervision  was  favored.  Also  favored  was  the 
prohibition  of  discriminations  between  persons 
with  similar  risks.     Other  matters  considered  in- 
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eluded  the  regulation  of  mutual  fire  and  mutual 
casualty  companies;  the  permission  of  Are  com- 
panies to  write  automobile  insurance;  and  the 
licensing  of  companies  chartered  in  other  States. 
Casualty,  Cbedit,  Fidelity,  and  Subety  In- 
surance. During  1013  there  were  62  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  of  these  sorts 
in  Xew  York  State  with  total  assets  on  December 
31  of  that  year  amounting  to  $170,162,000.  The 
principal  item  of  assets  was  corporation  securi- 
ties valued  at  $112,062,000.  The  capital  of  these 
companies  amounted  to  $43,100,000;   their  sur- 

Sltts,  $34,072,000;  total  premiums  received  dur- 
%g  the  year  were  $122,430,000;  total  losses 
paid  were  $53,984,000;  commissions,  $29,907,- 
000;  dividends,  $5,877,000;  salaries,  fees,  and 
traveling  expenses,  $17,296,000.  The  excess  of 
disbursement  over  income  was  $4,844,000.  See 
also  Savings  Banks,  section  Savinga  Bank  In- 
aurance. 

nratJBAirCE,  workmen's.  See  Wobkmkn's 
Compensation. 

IKTEKPESAlfCE.     See  Aix»kol. 

INTEBBOSOUOH  BAPID  TBAITSIT 
COMPAirZ'.     See  Rapid  Tbansit. 

INTEBNAIi  COMBUSTION'  ENaiNES. 
The  year  1914  witnessed  the  process  of  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  along  lines  which  had 
been  indicated  previously.  For  central  station 
work  the  small  internal  combustion  engine  had 
proved  most  serviceable,  and  large  units  were 
installed  only  with  economical  fuel,  in  fact  vir- 
tually when  it  was  a  waste  product.  The  two 
types  of  gas  engines  most  used  were  those  in 
which  prc^ucer  gas  of  some  form  was  the  fuel, 
and  those,  such  as  the  Diesel  engine,  employing 
a  liquid  fuel.  Improvements  of  the  year  con- 
sisted in  making  provisions  for  the  scavenging 
of  gases  burned,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
fresh  charge  under  pressure,  so  as  to  secure  an 
increased  amount  of  fuel  for  the  volume  of  the 
cylinder,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
output.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  heat  from 
the  exhaust  of  the  engine  economically  to  gen- 
erate steam  available  for  the  compression  of  the 
charge.  Of  course  the  limit  was  expected  to  be 
reached  with  the  application  of  this  method,  con- 
sisting in  the  rising  of  pressure  at  the  end  of 
compression  to  tiie  point  at  whyih  preignition 
might  occur.  The  Diesel  engine  was  making 
headway  slowly,  receiving  sm  it  was,  constantly, 
careful  consideration  and  study  from  engineers, 
who  had  reached  definite  conclusions,  as  to  its  ad- 
vantages within  certain  limits  of  size  and  condi- 
tions of  operation.  During  the  year,  a  600-horse- 
power  4-cylinder  Diesel  engine  for  pumping  serv- 
ice was  built,  this  being  the  largest  -  engine  of 
this  type  to  be  constructed  in  the  United  States, 
up  to  the  end  of  1914.  It  was  built  by  the  Lyons 
Atlas  Company  of  Indianapolis,  for  the  Hawai- 
ian Commercial  and  Sugar  Company,  to  be  used 
for  irrigation  purposes.  It  had  four  21  by  31- 
inch  cylinders,  which  would  develop  normally 
600-horsepower,  with  a  maximum  of  600-horse- 
power,  being  designed  to  drive  a  2-stage  turbine 

gump  of  16,000,000  gallons  capacity  against  a 
ead  of  200  feet.  It  was  built  and  guaranteed 
for  continuous  operation  for  710  hours  out  of 
720  hours  per  month,  running  on  California  as- 
phaltum  base  fuel  oil  with  gravity  of  14°  to  18° 
Baum& 

In  connection  with  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, progress  was  being  made  to  utilize  the 
waste  heat  for  heating  water,  making  steam  for 


heat,  while  for  industrial  purpoeea  keeping 
boilers  warm,  or  even  for  generating  power  by 
low  pressure  turbines. 

Little  in  the  way  of  progress  in  connection 
with  gas  and  oil  engines  was  to  be  recorded 
from  Europe.  In  the  hot  bulb  ignition  type  of 
oil  burning  engine,  developments  in  practice  were 
noted  in  Europe  during  the  year.  This  engine  is 
of  simple  construction,  of  moderate  cost,  with  a 
moderate  compression  pressure.  It  does  not 
show  the  economy  of  the  Diesel  engine,  but  is 
more  readily  adaptable  for  small  sizes,  and  has 
a  lower  first  cost  and  greater  simplicity.  The 
Ehrhardt-Sehmer  Company  of  Saarbrucken,  Ger- 
many, by  thoroughly  scavenging  burnt  gases,  and 
introducing  a  fresh  charge  under  pressure,  was 
able  to  increase  the  power  and  efficiency  of  their 
machines.  A  blower,  driven  by  a  motor  or  by  a 
turbine,  supplied  with  steam  from  a  waste  heat 
boiler,  was  employed  to  deliver  the  air  and  gas 
'under  a  pressure  of  10  to  IS  pounds,  so  that  a 
heavier  charge  and  better  mixture  of  live  gas  was 
obtained,  due  to  the  lower  temperature  from 
scavenging  suid  the  pressure. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing economical  power  was  that  practiced  at 
the  works  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  combining  a 
gas  engine  with  a  steam  engine.  See  Steam  En- 
gine. 

INTEBNATIONAL  ABBITBATION  AND 
PEACE.  The  Bbyan-Wilson  Tbbaties.  These 
treaties  which  are  not  strictly  speaking  arbi- 
tration treaties,  but  what  the  government  calls 
"treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace,"  passed 
through  the  usual  stsfes,  being  first  propwed  by 
identic  note,  accepted  in  principle,  and  then, 
embodied  in  treaties  duly  signed,  presented  to 
the  appropriate  parliamentary  bodies,  and  after 
formal  notifications  and  exchanges  thereof, 
duly  promulgated  as  law.  Concerning  tiiese 
treaties,  proposed  by  President  Wilson  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Br^an  (see  Yeab  Book,  1913, 
page  41),  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Senate,  said: — 

"Their  main  purpose  is  to  give  time  for  na- 
tions engaged  in  international  controversies  to 
reflect,  and  to  afford  opportunity  for  subsidence 
of  passion  before  hostilities  shall  begin;  before 
the  passions  of  war  shall  have  inflamed  a  na- 
tion an  opportunity  is  given  for  the  influence  of 
peace  and  reason  to  prevail.  It  is  believed  that 
the  existence  of  such  treaties  as  these  will  be 
most  potential  in  preventing  the  precipitation  of 
sudden  wars  such  as  now  exist  in  Europe." 

With  informal  discussion  only,  the  Senate  on 
Aug.  14,  1914,  ratified  18  of  the  20  treaties  n^o- 
tiated  by  Secretary  Bryan.  The  treaties  with 
Panama  and  the  Dominican  Republic  were  held 
up  temporarily  until  it  could  be  ascertained  ex- 
actly what  effect  they  would  have  on  existing 
treaty  relations.  It  was  suggested  that  if  either 
Panama  or  San  Domingo  sought  to  free  itself 
from  its  present  position  of  tutelage  the  treaties 
might  prove  embarrassing  to  the  United  States. 
The  Senate's  amendments  were  inconsiderable. 

The  treaties  then  ratified  were  with  Norway, 
the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  Persia,  Costa  Rica,  Venezu- 
ela, Uruguay,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile. 

Such  opposition  as  there  was  came  mainly 
from  Senator  Falls  of  New  Mexico,  who  urged 
that  any  new  convention  should  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  complications  arising  through  an  al- 
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lianee  with  foreign  interesta  by  citizens  of  Pan- 
ama to  pureliaae  ahipg. 

The  treaties  ratified  are  generally  of  the  same 
character  and  scope.  They  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  international  commission  with  each 
country,  to  which  disputes  that  mf^  arise  in  the 
future,  which  diplomatic  methods  fail  to  adjust, 
shall  be  referred  for  investigation  and  report. 
The  parties  to  the  treaties  agree  not  to  declare 
war  or  begin  hostilities  during  such  investiga- 
tion and  before  the  report  is  submitted.  The 
life  of  the  treaties  is  limited  to  five  years.  The 
contracting  parties  are  not  bound  by  the  finding 
of  facts  as  made  by  the  international  commission, 
but  each  reserves  the  right  to  act  independently 
upon  the  dispute  after  i£e  report  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  submitted.  Those  with  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Panama,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Persia  contained  a  provision  which  the  Senate 
eliminated,  providing  that  the  contracting  par- 
ties agree  not  to  increase  their  naval  or  muitary 
programme  unless  danger  from  a  third  Power 
should  compel  such  increase  pending  report  of 
the  international  commission.  The  committee 
agreed  that  this  provision  "would  produce  com- 
plications, and  might  embarrass  this  govern- 
ment far  more  than  benefit  it." 

The  World  Peace  Foundation  has  prepared  a 
memorandum  showing  the  action  talcen  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  on  the  several  stages  of 
these  treaties,  namely: 

1.  Negotiation  proposed  by  identic  note,  ac- 
cepted in  principle; 

2.  N^oiiation,  resulting  in  treaties  signed; 

3.  Ratification  advised  by  parliamentary  or- 
gans (where  necessary)  ; 

4.  Ratification  by  executives  of  States; 

5.  Exchange  of  ratifications; 

6.  Proclamation,  promulgation,  or  publication 
of  treaties  to  people. 

Argentime-Republio.  Order  of  acceptance  in 
principle,  13;  ninteenth  treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, July  24,  1914;  ratification  advised  by 
United  SUtes  Senate,  Aug.  14,  1914;  ratified  by 
President. 

Auttria-Hungary.  Order  of  acceptance  in 
principle,  9;  invited  to  negotiate,  Sept.  16,  1914; 
treaty  signed  at  Washington. 

Belgium.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
20;  treaty  signed  at  Washington. 

Bolivia.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  1 1 ; 
seventh  treaty  signed  at  Washington,  Jan.  22, 
1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Aug.  14,  1914;  ratified  by  President. 

Brazil.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  4; 
twentieth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  July  24, 
1914;  ratification  advised  by  Unit^  States  Sen- 
ate, Aug.  14,  1914;  ratification  by  President. 

Chile.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  22; 
twenty-first  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Sept. 
15,  1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Senate,  Oct.  13,  1914;  approved  by  Chilean  Con- 
gress, Nov.  17,  1914. 

China.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  14; 
twenty-sixth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  July 
24,  1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  SUtes 
Senate,  Aug.  14,  1914;  ratified  by  President. 

Coeta  Rica.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
24;  twelfth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Feb. 
13,  1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Soiate,  Aug.  14,  1914;  ratified  by  President. 

Cuba.    Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  23. 

Denmark.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
21;  tenth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Feb.  6, 


1914;  ratified  by  Danish  House,  Feb.  27,  1914; 
rejected  by  Danish  Senate,  March  28,  1914;  re- 
drafted and  signed  at  Washington,  April  17, 
1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Aug.  14,  1914;  ratified  by  President. 

Dominiean  Bepublio.  Order  of  acceptance  in 
principle,  15;  thirteenth  treaty  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, Feb.  17,  1914;  ratification  advised  by 
United  States  Senate. 

Ecuador.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
33 ;  tw«ity-seventh  treaty,  signed  at  Washington, 
Oct.  13,  1914;  ratification  advised  by  United 
States  Senate,  Oct.  20,  1914;  ratified  by  Presi- 
dent. 

France.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  3; 
twenty-third  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Sept. 
15,  1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Senate,  Sept.  25,  1914. 

Oermany.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
12;  invited  to  negotiate,  Sept.  16,  1914;  treaty 
signed  at  Washington. 

Great  Britain.  Order  of  acceptance  in  prin- 
ciple, 2;  twenty-fourth  treaty,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington, Sept.  15,  1914;  ratification  advised  by 
United  States  Senate,  Sept.  25,  1914;  ratified  by 
the  President,  Nov.  4,  1914;  ratified  by  Great 
Britain,  Oct.  8,  1914;  ratifications  exchanged  at 
Washington,  Nov.  10,  1914;  proclaimed  and  ef- 
fective, Nov.  11,  1914,  for  five  years;  text,  Treaty 
Series,  No.  602  Q. 

Greece.  Twenty-eighth  treaty,  signed  at 
Washington,  Oct.  13,  1914;  ratification  advis^ 
by  United  States  Senate,  Oct.  20,  1914. 

Guatemala.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
16;  second  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Sept. 
30,  1913;  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate, 
with  amendmente,  Aug.  13,  1914;  ratified  by  the 
President,  Aug.  27,  1914;  ratified  by  Guatemala, 
May  16,  1914;  ratifications  exchanged  at  Wash- 
ington, Oct.  13,  1914;  proclaimed  and  in  effect, 
Oct.  13,  1914,  for  five  years;  text.  Treaty  Series, 
No.  598.  ^  ' 

Haiti.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  17; 
treaty  signed  at  Washingten. 

Honduras.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
29;  fourth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Nov. 
3,  1913;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Senate,  Aug.  14,  1914. 

Italy.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  1; 
fifteenth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  May  6, 
1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Aug.  14,  1914. 

Japan.    Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  31. 

Netherlanda.  Order  of  acceptance  in  princi- 
ple, 10;  sixth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Dec. 
18,  1913;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Senate,  Aug.  14,  1914. 

Nicaragua.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
30;  fifth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Dec.  17, 
1913;  ratification  advised  by  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Aug.  14.  1914. 

Norway.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  6; 
sixteenth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  June  24, 
1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Aug.  13,  1914;  ratified  by  the  President, 
Oct  14,  1914;  ratified  by  Norway,  Sept.  1«, 
1914;  ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington, 
Oct.  31,  1914;  proclaimed  by  President,  Oct.  22, 
1914;  Treaty  Series,  No.  599. 

Panama.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
28;  third  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Sept.  20, 
1913;  ratification  advised  by  United  States  Sen- 
ate 

Paraguay.    Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
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27;  twenty-Becond  treaty,  signed  at  Washington, 
Aug.  26,  1014. 

Persia.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  32; 
ninth  treaty,  signed  at  Teheran,  Feb.  4,  1914; 
ratification  advised  by  United  States  Senate, 
Aug.  14,  1914. 

Peru.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  8; 
seventeenth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  July 

14,  1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Senate,  Aug.  20,  1014. 

Portugual.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
10;  eighth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Sept. 

20,  1913;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Senate.  Signed  at  Lisbon,  Feb.  4,  1914;  ratifi- 
cation advised  by  United  States  Senate,  Aug. 
13,  1914;  ratified  by  the  President,  Oct.  21, 
1914;  ratified  by  Portugal,  Sept.  26,  1914;  rati- 
fications exchanged  at  Washington,  Oct.  24, 
1914;  proclaimed  by  President,  Oct.  27,  1914; 
text,  Treaty  Series,  No.  600. 

Russia.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  7; 
treaty  signed  at  Washington,  Oct.  31,  1914;  rati- 
fication advised  by  United  States  Senate,  Oct. 
13,  1914. 

Salvador.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
26;  first  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Aug.  7, 
1913;  ratification  advised  by  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Aug.  14,  1014. 

/Spain.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  18; 
twenty-fifth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Sept. 

15,  1014;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Soiate,  Sept.  25,  1914;  approved  by  Spanish 
Council  of  Ministers,  Oct.  IS,  1914. 

Sweden.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle,  6; 
treaty  signed  at  Washington;  ratified  Nov.  13, 
1914. 

Switzerland.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
26;  eleventh  treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Feb. 
13,  1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Senate,  Aug.  14,  1914. 

Uruguay.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
36;  eighteenth  treaty,  signed  at  Washington, 
July  20,  1914;  ratification  advised  by  United 
SUtes  Senate,  Aug.  14,  1914. 

Venezuela.  Order  of  acceptance  in  principle, 
34;  fourteenth  treaty,  signed  at  Caracas,  March 

21,  1914;  ratification  advised  by  United  States 
Senate,  Aug.  14,  1914. 

Pendino  Abbitbations.  Naturally  the  Eu- 
ropean conflict  has  retarded  the  cause  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  as  well  as  resort  to  it  where 
it  has  been  established,  although  arbitration  ne- 
gotiations under  way  (except  of  course  between 
belligerents)  have  proceeded  in  their  orderly 
course.  The  war  has  had  no  effect  on  arbitra- 
tions outside  of  The  Hague  machinery,  and  not 
pending  between  States  at  war.  Such  cases  will 
take  t£eir  regular  course.  The  Hague  Court 
will  not  hold  sessions  until  after  the  war.  The 
effect  of  the  war  on  treaties  between  belligerents 
is  to  annul  them,  and  they  may  be  either  resur- 
rected or  renewed  after  peace  is  effected.  Trea- 
ties pertaining  to  the  state  of  war  have  of  course 
been  brought  into  effect. 

There  are  three  well  recognized  types  of  arbi- 
tration: 1,  that  provided  under  "compromisory 
causes"  in  treaties  of  all  kinds;  2,  that  provided 
for  under  general  treaties  requiring  the  sub- 
mission of  definite  classes  of  cases;  and  3,  vol- 
untary arbitration  under  the  general  engagement 
of  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

The  first  type  of  arbitration  mav  be  illus- 
trated by  article*  7,  0,  and  12  in  the  protocol 


of  the  Oraeco-Turkish  treaty  of  peace  of  Nov. 
1-14,  1913,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  those  articles  shall  iie  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration. For  several  years  this  clause  in  trea- 
ties dealing  with  practical  affairs  has  tieconie 
customary,  and  war  has  put  no  bar  to  its  use 
by  the  States  which  are  not  fighting.  The  sec- 
ond type  customarily  contains  the  first  in  a  gen- 
eral i4>plication  to  all  treaties  between  the  pa.r- 
ties  and  has  not  advanced  greatly  during  the 
past  year,  or  the  previous  one  (See  Yeab  Book, 
1913,  page  41),  as  practically  all  States  betwe^ 
which  it  was  usable  were  already  bound  by  sucb 
treaties.  Many  of  these,  the  bulk  of  the  22 
signed  in  1908,  and  some  of  the  32  signed  in 
1909,  have  expired  during  the  year,  and  have 
been  renewed.  The  third  type  is  important  only 
as  it  results  in  the  actual  submission  of  disputes 
to  arbitration.  Such  submission  tends  rather 
to  decrease  than  increase  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  principle  that  makes  it  more  likely  that 
two  persons  will  settle  their  difficulties  lietween 
themselves  when  they  know  that  if  they  fail  the 
dispute  will  have  to  go  to  court,  there  to  be 
judged  on  its  merits. 

Arbitration  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  is  resorted  to  only  after  negotiation  fails, 
and  it  yearly  becomes  clearer  that  arbitration 
is  of  great  service  to  fair  negotiation.  Resort  to 
arbitration,  however,  must  and  will  occur  for  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  cases  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, the  tendency  of  the  past  year  has  been 
away  from  trying  cases  by  arbitrators  outside 
the  panel  of  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

On  June  25,  1914,  a  decision  was  handed  down 
in  the  Dutch-Portuguese  case  as  to  frontiers  in 
the  Island  of  Timor.  Though  a  thorny  dispute, 
the  matter  was  a  minor  one,  and  the  two  small 
disputants  wishing  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a 
large  court,  chose  a  single  arbitrator  from 
The  Hague  panel,  feeling  that  the  case  should  be 
decided  under  Hague  auspices. 

Pending  before  the  Tribunal  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  were  two  cases,  one,  Spain,  Prance,  and 
Great  Britain  vs.  Portugal,  relating  to  religious 
property  in  Portugal,  and  the  other,  France  vs. 
Peru,  relating  to  financial  claims. 

1914  witnessed  a  notable  case  of  mediation.  The 
intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  in 
April  was  rapidly  drifting  into  a  state  of  belliger- 
ency by  force  of  circumstances,  when  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  jointly  tendered  good  offices  and 
there  resulted  the  Niagara  Falls  protocol  of  June 
24,  which  enabled  the  United  States  to  retire  from 
Mexico,  and  which  laid  the  basis  for  what  it 
was  hoped  would  be  a  solution  of  Mexico's  tan- 
gled affairs.  Some  workers  for  peace  regarded 
this  settlement  as  important  liecause  of  the 
spirit  which  prompted  the  mediation :  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  half  the  world,  and 
their  desire  and  demand  for  peace  in  the  inter- 
national community,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  international  co4iperation, 
without  apparent  ulterior  motives. 

As  a  result  of  the  friendly  good  offices  of  the 
United  States,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  agreed  to 
submit  their  long-standing  dispute  with  respect 
to  their  boundary,  which  had  already  been  the 
subject  of  an  arbitral  award  by  the  President 
of  France  under  date  of  Sept.  11,  1900,  to  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  as  sole  arbi- 
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trator.  The  Chief  Joatice  rendered  his  decision 
on  Sept  12,  1914.  Coeta  Rica  asked  the  ar- 
bitrator to  award  what  may  be  called  a  primary 
line,  or  in  the  alternative,  what  may  be  called  a 
secondary  line.  Panama  claimed  still  another 
line.  The  award  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  substan- 
tially the  secondary  line  adced  hj  Costa  Rica. 

The  present  status  of  the  Pecuniary  Claims  ar- 
bitration between  the  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain  is  one  of  suspended  animation,  owing  to 
the  n'eat  war.  The  tribunal  met  in  Washington 
in  the  spring  of  1914  for  about  three  months; 
heard  a  number  of  cases  argued,  and  handed 
down  a  number  of  opinions  in  cases  which  had 
been  argued  the  year  before  in  Canada.  It  then 
adjourned  until  July,  when  it  met  in  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  and  handing  down 
its  opinions  on  the  cases  argued  in  mMhing- 
ton  last  spring,  which  proce^lings  were  inter- 
rupted by  mobilization.  The  tribunal  suspended 
its  sessions  without  handing  down  any  decisions, 
and  has  not  yet  been  reconvened.- 

Of  the  25  arbitration  treaties  ne^tiated  in 
1908,  those  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia, 
and  Chile  never  became  effective  by  the  exchange 
of  ratifications.  The  treaty  with  Ecuador  will 
not  expire  until  June  22,  1915;  that  with  Brazil, 
until  July  26,  1916;  and  that  with  Uruguay, 
until  Not.  1,  1917.  Of  the  remaining  19  trea- 
ties, 12  (tiiose  with  France,  Spain,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Norway,  Sweden,  vJapan,  Gfermany,  Switzer- 
land, Portugal,  Costa  Rica,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Salvador)  have  by  renewal  become  effective 
for  another  period  of  five  years.  Agreements 
extending  the  treaties  with  Paraguay  and  the 
Netherlands  for  a  further  period  of  five  years 
were  also  signed  but  have  not  been  ratified  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  two  countries  named. 
Overtures  for  a  renewal  of  the  treaties  were 
also  made  to  China,  Denmark,  Peru,  and  Haiti, 
but  have  not  as  yet  l>een  responded  to  favorably. 
As  no  diplomatic  relations  have  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  for  some  time, 
negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  have  not  been  possible. 

The  American  Peack  SociErT.  In  its  86tii 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1914, 
the  American  Peace  society  pointed  out  that  in 
five  years  the  number  of  constituent  branches 
had  increased  over  340  per  cent;  in  seven  years 
the  paying  members  of  the  society  have  in- 
creased over  600  per  cent;  in  five  years  the 
section  societies  have  increased  over  100  per  cent. 
The  net  receipts  of  the  society,  including  the 
branches,  sections,  and  auxiliaries  reached  dur- 
ing the  year  the  sum  of  $74,308.16,  an  increase 
over  five  years  ago  of  340  per  cent.  The  net  ex- 
penditures reached  $64,667.06,  an  increase  in  five 
years  of  nearly  320  per  cent.  The  American 
Peace  Society  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  peace 
society  in  the  world,  having  6969  members  at 
the  present  time.  It  was  estimated  that  fifteen 
"hundred  lectures  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  lec- 
turers have  been  g^ven  under  its  auspices  dur- 
ing the  yeaur.  The  executive  director  in  conclud- 
ing his  report  said  that'  the  society  had,  during 
the  preceding  year,  concluded  its  policy  of  quiet, 
constructive,  educational  work  among  the  peo- 
ple. He  added:  "It  initiated  and  directed  suc- 
cessfully the  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress 
at  St  Louis.  It  has  on  various  occasions  co- 
operated concretely  with  the  government,  and  in- 
fluenced legislation  in  behalf  of  arbitration  and 
international  peace.    It  has  maintained  its  lec- 


ture bureau,  its  library  of  peace  information, 
and  it  has  distributed  tons  of  literature  to 
writers,  speakers,  schools,  colleges,  and  libra- 
ries." 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  TrueUood,  secretary  of  the 
society  for  23  years,  resigned,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  in  1914. 

The  Wokld  Peace  FouNBATioif  (see  Yeab 
Book,  1913,  page  45)  has  pursued  its  work  with- 
out interruption  during  1914.  Its  annual  report 
published  in  December  announces  the  success  of 
the  Peace  Conferences  for  Peace  Workers  in 
Boston,  and  the  probable  establishment  of  a 
Summer  School  of  Peace.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  work  among  the  schools,  with  grat- 
ifying results,  and  among  the  higher  educational 
institutions.  Denys  P.  Myers  has  prepared  for 
the  foundation  an  index  of  the  20  Reporta  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Foundation  "the  war  year"  has  seen  advances 
in  the  peace  movement — "permanent  advances, 
none  the  less  real  because  they  have  been  out 
of  the  ordinary  developments  of  what  is  gen- 
erically  called  the  peace  movement.".  .  .  "The 
European  War  has  affected  the  peace  movem^t, 
as  it  has  all  other  human  Activities;  but  it  has 
given  the  peace  movement  a  tremendous  impetus. 
Ideas  for  which  pacifists  have  stood  were  con- 
sidered by  people  in  general  as  a  sort  of  phi- 
losophy before  the  war  began.  Since  its  out- 
brei^  these  ideas  have  iiecome  the  foremost 
programme  of  all  forward-looking  people,  and 
nothing  has  given  peace  workers  more  satisfac- 
tion than  to  see  the  solutions  of  international 
problems  for  which  they  have  labored  dealt  with 
by  writers  of  all  kinds  quite  independently  of 
any  pacifist  prompting." 

The  board  of  trustees  have  prepared  and 
formally  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
American  people  the  following  declaration: 

The  influence  of  friends  of  peace  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  the  neutral  nations,  should  be 
steadily  exerted  to  direct  public  attention  to- 
ward the  conditions  which  can  alone  make  peace 
permanent.  Some  of  those  conditions  we  believe 
to  be  embodied  in  the  following  demands,  which 
we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our  fellow- 
citizens: 

1.  No  territory  should  be  transferred  from  one 
nation  to  another  in  disregard  of  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants,  nor  any  readjustment  be  made 
of  which  the  effect  would  necessarily  be  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  future  war. 

2.  As  the  alliances  and  ententes  of  Europe 
have  proved  their  incapacity  to  safeguard  we 
welfare  of  the  people,  the  nations  of  that  con- 
tinent should  establish  and  maintain  a  repre- 
sentative council  in  order  to  insure  mutual  con- 
ference and  concerted  action. 

3.  Competition  in  armaments  should  end. 
The  nations  should  agree  to  abandon  compulsory 
military  service  and  to  limit  military  force  to 
purposes  of  police  and  international  aefense. 

4.  All  manufactures  of  arms,  armaments,  and 
munitions  for  use  in  war  should  hereafter  be 
national  property.  No  private  citizen  or  cor- 
poration should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  such 
manufacture.  The  export  of  such  goods  for  use 
in  armies  and  fleets  should  be  prohibited. 

5.  No  neutral  nation  should  permit  its  citi- 
zens to  make  loans  to  belligerents  for  war  pur- 
poses. As  our  own  State  Department  has  said: 
"Loans  by  American  bankers  to  any  foreign  na* 
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tion  which  is  at  war  are  inconsistent  with  the 
true  spirit  of  neutrality." 

We  believe  that  the  delusive  argument  that 
armaments  are  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  i>eace 
and  national  security  has  now  been  exposed  in 
all  its  hideous  falsity.  We  call  upon  all  the 
world  to  witness  that  the  spirit  of  militarism 
leads  to  brutality  and  slaughter,  and  that  the 
only  principle  of  international  relations  con- 
sistent with  civilization  is  that  of  Peace  with 
Justice  under  Law. 

A  Univebsai.  Peace  Conobess  was  to  have 
been  held  in  Vienna,  September  15-19,  that  be- 
ing the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  tirst 
Congress  in  1889,  and  the  hundredth  since  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  rearranged  Europe  and  sent 
Napoleon  to  Elba.  The  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  resulted  in  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  all  the  plans. 

The  Intkbitational  Peace  Bubeau.  Recom- 
mendations that  the  Commission  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Bureau  at  Berne  be  called  to  meet 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  were  sent  out  in 
October  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Quidde,  president  of  the 
German  Peace  Society  (now  at  The  Hague), 
and  Dr.  B.  de  Jong  Van  Beek  En  Donk,  editor 
of  the  organ  of  the  Dutch  Peace  Society. 

Dr.  Quidde,  in  an  open  letter,  enumerates  cer- 
tain of  the  tasks  which  the  b«ireau  should  at 
once  undertake: 

(1)  The  mobilization  of  public  opinion  in  the 
neutral  countries.  The  formation  of  committees 
representing  all  organizations  and  parties  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  for  mediation  and  pacific 
settlement.  This  should  be  done  on  the  initia- 
tive and  under  the  unifying  agency  of  the  Berne 
Bureau.  ...  In  short,  the  bureau  is  the  nat- 
ural and  logical  international  centre  for  the 
movement  for  peace. 

(2)  There  should  be  bureaus  for  communica- 
tion between  the  pacifists  of  the  belligerent 
countries  and  their  fellow-workers.  Berne  and 
The  Hague  have  already  become  such  centres, 
but  others  are  needed. 

(3)  Interchange  of  reliable  and  nonpartisan 
news.  National  passion  is  inflamed  and  hatred 
stirred  up  by  the  one-sided  and  fantastic  reports 
that  are  being  spread  abroad.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  published  a  bulletin  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  accurate  information. 

(4)  Shall  there  be  a  declaration  by  the 
pacifists  concerning  the  violations  of  interna- 
tional law?  Shall  these  be  investigated  by  an 
impartial  commission? 

(5)  Documents  should  be  collected  dealing 
with  the  history  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

(6)  A  commission  perhaps  ought  to  be  formed 
to  prepare  for  the  international  treaty  to  be 
made  after  the  restoration  of  peace. 

Dr.  de  Jong  Van  Beek  En  Donk  states  four 
reasons  for  the  calling  of  the  Berne  Bureau: 

(1)  It  should  lead  in  combining  and  giving 
utterance  to  the  different  ideas  now  finding  ex- 
pression in  the  neutral  countries. 

(2)  It  ought  to  form  an  international  organ- 
ization of  pacifists,  a  separate  organization,  to 
include  representatives  of  all  sorts  of  bodies.  In 
Holland,  for  example,  the  Dutch  Peace  Society 
has  formed  a  "Dutch  Council  against  War,"  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  all  political  organ- 
izations, labor  parties,  and  the  like. 

(3)  It  could  make  use  of  the  present  time  to 
study  the  great  problems  which  will   demand 


solution  after  the  war  closes;  small  committees 
could  be  named  to  study  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, a  federation  of  the  nations,  the  abolition 
of  secret  diplomacy,  etc. 

(4)  It  could  declare  its  continued  belief  in 
internationalism,  and  speak  for  all  the  pacifists 
of  all  the  nations  as  with  one  voice. 

The  Nobel  Pbize  fob  1914.  The  prize  was 
awarded  in  1914  for  1913  to  Senator  Root  of 
the  United  States  and  to  1a  Fontaine  of  Bel- 
gium (Yeab  Book,  I9I3,  p.  43).  Since  then 
there  have  been  proposals  suggesting  that  it 
should  be  given  to  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  or 
to  the  King  of  Sweden.  It  has  been  rumored 
that  it  has  i>een  decided  not  to  award  the  prize 
at  all.  At  any  rate  none  has  been  formally 
awarded  to  date  (Jan.  16,  1916). 

Intebnational  TkADE  Routes  and  Intebna- 
noNAi-  Education.  A  numerously  signed  and 
a  widely  distributed  statement  sets  forth,  thai 
in  the  judgment  of  those  signing  it  Germany 
and  England  are  fighting  primarily  for  control 
of  the  trade  rout^  of  the  world,  "Germany 
wanting  these  for  the  development  of  her  mar- 
kets, and  England  for  her  own  security."  If 
this  is  the  case,  they  ask,  "Can  the  conflict  be 
permanentlv  settled  until  all  international  trade 
routes,  cables,  etc.,  are  under  the  joint  control 
and  protection  of  all  nations?"  declaring  that 
"Certainly,  imtil  such  plans  are  developed,  na- 
tions will  have  no  incentive  to  pool  their  arma- 
ments for  international  police  duty,  as  they  will 
never  so  combine  simply  to  compel  other  na- 
tions to  abide  by  treaties  or  court  decrees  which 
do  not  directly  affect  them.  Nations,  however, 
would  naturally  combine  to  protect  the  neutral- 
ly of  the  trade  routes  and  the  joint  regulaticn 
of  national  barriers — after  such  neutrality  and 
joined  power  has  once  been  secured.  Wars  be- 
tween nations  can  permanently  be  ended  only 
in  the  same  manner  as  revolutions  within  na- 
tions have  been  made  to  cease;  namely,  by  pro- 
viding machinery  which  will  enable  nations  to 
secure,  peacefully,  the  same  results  as  they 
could  secure  by  armed  conflict.  Hence  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  The  Hague  Court  is  dependent 
upon  the  adding  of  a  representative  legislative 
body  which  shall — among  other  things — ^neutral- 
ize and  regulate  inter-nation  trade  channels  and 
barriers.  Until  such  plans  are  developed  and 
the  United  States  is  a  part  thereof,  we  should 
continue  to  increase  our  armaments,  and  seri- 
ously prepare  for  war.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  join  other  nations  in  yielding  some  of  our 
sovereignty  rights  for  the  good  which  would 
come  to  us  from  such  a  f^eration,  then  we 
should  be  prepared  to  fight.  Whether  or  not 
an  international  federation  would  be  to  our  im-y 
mediate  advantage  may  be  a  debatable  question; 
but  all  should  realize  ( 1 )  that  there  is  no  half- 
way position.and  (2)  that  ae  the  first  step  some 
nation  must  inaugurate  a  systematic  worU  edu- 
cational campaign  to  teach  the  advantage  of 
such  a  federation." 

One  Hcndbed  Yeabs  of  Peace.  The  Ameri- 
can Peace  Centenary  Committee  1914-15  to 
celebrate  the  100  years  of  peace  that  has  ex- 
isted between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  busily  engaged  in  its  preparations 
(see  Yeab  Book,  1913,  p.  44),  although  the 
formal  celebration  has  been  postponed  until  the 
close  of  the  European  War.  In  the  interest  of 
the  movement  a  statement  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  signed  by  a  long  list  of  distin- 
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guished  men,  headed  by  William  H.  Taft  and 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  haa  been  issued.  It  was  pub- 
lished on  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent. 

"We  appeal  to  the  people  in  all  the  States 
and  to  all  erne  bodies,"  says  the  statement,  "to 
mark  this  notable  anniversary  by  suitable  exer- 
cises in  the  churches  of  all  denominations  on 
the  14th  of  February,  the  date  agreed  upon  for 
that  purpose  with  our  associate,  the  Canadian 
Committee;  by  formal  addresses  at  the  capitals 
of  the  respective  States  on  tiie  17th  and  18th 
of  February,  the  dates  of  the  ratification  and 
proclamation  of  the  Treaty;  and  also  by  appro- 
priate exercises  in  all  the  schools  on  the  22d 
of  February,  or  on  such  later  date  or  dates 
in  the  spring  of  1016  as  may  be  locally  deemed 
preferable." 

An  informal  conference  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee with  the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland 
Committees  was  held  at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich., 
in  July. 

The  Chitbchis  and  Peace.  The  Church 
Peace  Union  (endowed  by  Andrew  Carnegie) 
was  organized  in  February,  1914,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Kew  York  (Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Oreer, 
D.D.)  as  president.  At  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing in  December  it  was  decided  to  set  aside  a 
sum  of  several  thousand  dollars  for  organizing 
the  churches  of  the  world  into  a  permanent 
World  Alliance  of  the  Churches  for  Promoting 
International  Friendship.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated  "to  arouse  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  to  a  realization  of  their  duties 
in  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace  in  Europe  and 
the  threatened  growth  of  militarism  here."  An- 
other appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  in- 
troducing systematic  peace  instruction  into  the 
Sunday  schools  and  promoting  the  observance  of 
Peace  Sunday,  and  a  further  sum  of  $3000  for 
the  work  titrough  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  in  promoting  friendly  relations  with 
Japan.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch  is  secretary  of 
the  Union.    His  address  is  70  Fifth  Av.,  New  York. 

Five  thousand  dollars  was  again  set  aside 
for  prize  essays,  by  theological  students,  Sunday 
school  pupils,  and  church  members,  on  interna- 
tional peace. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  a  number  of 
measures  were  adopted  that  bore  directly  on  the 
peace  movement.  One  provided  for  organizing 
the  churches  in  local  committees  in  the  interest 
of  international  peace  and  for  publishing  a  book 
(to  be  prepared  by  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick)  in 
this  interest  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
every  pastor  in  the  nation.  Two  ambassadors 
to  tiie  churches  of  Japan  were  appointed,  the 
president  of  the  council.  Prof.  Shailer  Mattiiews 
and  Dr.  Gulick.  These  B«ntlemen  will  sail  Jan. 
9,  1916,  to  enter  on  their  important  mission. 

Tee  Chttsch  Peace  Confesence  which  had 
been  called  to  meet  at  Constance  on  the  border 
between  Germany  and  Switzerland  on  August  2, 
met,  notwithstwding  war  conditions,  on  that 
date.  Thirteen  nations  and  36  different  reli- 
gions bodies  were  represented.  Many  delegates 
were  not  able  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  conference. 
About  60  American  delegates  were  present.  Dr. 
Frederick  Lynch  was  elected  secretary.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  and  sent  to  the  European 
rulers  and  to  President  Wilson.  The  American 
delegates  left  Constance  on   Angust  3  by  the 


last  train  to  Holland,  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.  They  arrived  in  Lon- 
don on  Tuesday  night,  reassembled  there  in  con- 
ference, and  passed  strong  resolutions  making 
large  plans  for  a  future  campaign  for  peace 
through  the  churches.  The  Church  Peace  Union 
has  published  an  extended  a«coimt  of  the  con- 
ference. 

President  Wilson's  Offer  <w  Mediation.  On 
Aug.  4,  1914,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  King  George  of  England,  Emperor  Nich- 
olas of  Russia,  President  Poincare  of  France, 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  and  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  of  Austria,  an  offer  of  mediation. 

In  due  time  replies  were  received  from  all  the 
governments  of  the  warring  nations,  but  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  formal  acknowledgments 
merely.  The  secretary,  in  discussing  the  situa- 
tion, said  that  it  might  be  some  time  before  the 
nations  would  be  ready  to  listen  to  any  idea 
of  mediation,  but  that  the  United  States  had 
put  itself  on  record  as  ready  to  render  every 
assistance  toward  restoring  peace  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  The  a(uninistration  has  offi- 
cially disapproved  of  loans  by  American  cap- 
italists for  belligerent  purposes. 

An  Emeboenct  Federation  of  Peace  Forces 
designed  ultimately 'to  include  all  the  peace  or- 
ganizations of  the  world,  was  organized  in  Chi- 
cago, Dec.  19,  1914,  at  a  meeting  over  which 
Miss  Jane  Addams  presided.  The  federation 
adopted  what  it  calls  a  "minimum  programme" 
on  which  all  its  activities  shall  be  based  until 
the  great  conference  shall  make  some  change. 
In  brief  this  programme  provides: 

Either  that  President  Wilson  shall  be  urged 
to  invite  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  to 
name  envoys  to  act  with  other  envoys  named 
by  him  to  urge  the  warring  nations  to  declare 
cessation  of  hostilities  until  thev  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  the  United  States,  %eing  confident 
that  this  armistice  would  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward permanent  peace,"  or  that  the  neutral 
powers  of  the  world  shall  issue  a  joint  offer  of 
mediation  to  the  warring  nations. 

In  the  terms  of  settlement  these  agreements 
should  be  included: 

1.  No  province  shall  be  transferred  from  <me 
government  to  another  without  the  consent  by 
plebiscite  of  the  population  of  such  province. 
The  plebiscite,  in  which  women  shall  be  in- 
cluded, shall  be  taken  by  an  international  com- 
mission of  neutral  nations. 

2.  No  war  indemnities  shall  be  assessed. 

3.  No  treaty,  alliance,  or  other  arrangement 
shall  be  entered  upon  by  any  nation  unless  rati- 
fied by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Ade- 
quate machinery  for  insuring  democratic  control 
of  foreign  policies  shall  be  created. 

The  belligerents  should  be  urged  to  agree  to 
these  terms: 

1.  Foreign  policies  of  nations  shall  not  be 
aimed  at  creating  alliances  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  "balance  of  power,"  but  shall 
be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  concert  of 
nations,  with 

(a)  Court  or  courts  for  settlement  of  all  dis- 
pvtes  between  nations; 

(b)  An  international  congress,  with  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  powers  over  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  with  permanent  committees 
in  place  of  present  secret  diplomacy; 

(e)  An  international  police  force. 
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Oreutizations  fomtuig  the  federatioa  are: 
The  Chica^  Peace  Society,  the  Political  Equal- 
ity League,  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  the  So- 
daliat  Women's  League,  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanttiropy,  the  Penny  Phone 
League,  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation,  the 
Iroquois  Club,  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  the  Young  People's  So- 
cialist League,  the  Chicago  Progressive  Club, 
the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  the  So- 
cial Service  Club,  the  Single  Tax  Club,  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  Party,  the  Federation  of 
Churches,  the  National  Socialist  Women's  Com- 
mittee, the  executive  board  of  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  Women's  City  Club,  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and  tiie  Socialist 
Party  of  Cook  County. 

A  Leaquk  of  Peace  has  been  suggested  by 
Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  The  Independent.  He 
aims  at  the  extension  of  the  federal  idea,  as  ex- 
emplified in  tiie  United  States,  to  a  federation  of 
nations,  with  a  government  founded  on  law,  and 
using  force  only  as  a  police  power  against  na- 
tions not  yet  willing  to  abandon  aggression  and 
enter  the  league.  The  principles  on  which  he 
would  have  tiie  League  of  Peace  formed  are 
these: 

1.  The  nations  of  the  league  shall  mutually 
agree  to  respect  the  territory  and  sovereignty 
of  each  other. 

2.  All  questions  that  cannot  be  settled  by 
diplomacy  shall  be  arbitrated. 

3.  The  nations  of  the  league  shall  provide  a 
periodical  assembly  to  make  all  rules  to  become 
law  unless  vetoed  by  a  nation  within  a  stated 
period. 

4.  The  nations  shall  disarm  to  the  point  where 
the  combined  forces  of  the  league  shall  be  a 
certain  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  most 
heavily  armed  nation  or  alliance  outside  the 
league.  Detailed  rules  for  this  pro  rata  dis- 
armament shall  be  formulated  by  the  Assembly. 

6.  Any  member  of  the  league  shall  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  on  due  notice,  or  mav  be  ex- 
pdled  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  otners. 

In  commenting  upon  the  announcement  made 
over  the  cables  that,  "llie  British,  French,  and 
Bussian  governments,  on  Saturday,  September  6, 
mutually  agreed  not  to  make  peace  separately 
during  the  present  war,  and  no  one  of  them  shall 
demand  conditions  of  peace  without  the  previous 
approval  of  the  others,"  Andrew  Carnegie  de- 
cuu'ed: 

"Here  the  allied  nations  combine  and  act  as 
one.  After  the  present  belligerents  agree  upon 
peaceful  settlement,  Germany  and  Austria  should 
be  the  first  invited  by  the  allies  to  join  in  form- 
ing a  League  of  Peace.  Should  they  accept, 
then  some  of  the  other  nations  might  be  invited. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  league  some  general 
principles  might  be  formulated:  First,  one  gen- 
eral World  Peace  Commission  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  which  each  member  shall  contribute 
toward  expenditure  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion and  wealth.  Their  respective  fleets  shall 
be  merged,  controlled  and  operated  under  such 
management  as  the  league  may  direct  from  time 
to  time.  No  war  policy,  or  attack  upon  any 
nation  or  fleet  shall  be  made  except  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
the  World  Peace  League,  and  then  only  after 
timely  notice  to  the  nations  threatened.  The 
commission  shall  exercise  imdisputed  authority, 
always  provided  it  is  sustained  and  its  action 


approved  from  time  to  time  by  two-thirds  of 
the  total  membtfship. 

"An  executive  committee  shall  be  elected  by 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  commission,  a  sepa- 
rate vote  being  taken  upon  each  candidate.  This 
committee  shall  elect  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent l^  a  majority  vote  who  shall  each  serve 
four  years,  but  the  vice-president  shall  serve  six 
years  for  the  flrst  term,  and  his  successor  be 
elected  for  four  years,  tiius  preventing  the  si- 
multaneous change  of  both  the  former  nigh  ofiS- 
cials." 

The  Twentieth  Anitoal  Lake  Mohonk  Cos- 
FEBEircE  or  Intebnatiokal  ABBrTBAnoiT  was 
held  on  May  27,  28,  and  20.  The  official  utter- 
ance of  the  conference  embodies  only  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  members  unanimously 
agree.  The  platform  for  1014,  after  calling  at- 
tention to  tiie  horrors  of  war,  recognized  as  of 
far-reaching  importance  the  acceptance  of  medi- 
ation in  regard  to  the  Mexican  situation,  and 
urged    that    steps    be   taken    by    the   American 

fovemment  looking  to  the  convoking  of  the 
bird  Hague  Conference,  recommending,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  permanent  board  of  arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague,  the  creation  of  a  board 
with  a  determinate  personnel.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  Peace  Union  was  gratefully 
recognized,  and  the  proposed  celebration  of  the 
Coitenary  Peace  Union  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  be  held  on  Christnuu 
Eve,  1014 — the  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of 
peace — ^was  heartily  approved. 

Cabneoie  Endowment  t'OB  Tntebnationai, 
Peace.  Its  Year  Book  for  1013-14  contains  the 
reports  of  the  diflTerent  divisions,  as  well  as  the 
secretary's  report,  and  gives  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  endowment,  accentuating 
those  which  seem  to  be  the  most  important  and 
influential.  The  establishment  of  the  Academy 
of  International  Law  at  The  Hague  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  project  falling  within 
the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Intemati<Hi«l 
Law.  This  academy  was  established  early  in 
1014  at  The  Hague  in  cooperation  with  the  Car- 
negie Endowment.  It  is  to  be  a  centre  of  ad- 
vanced studies  in  international  law,  both  public 
and  private,  and  of  related  sciences,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  a  profound  and  impartial 
study  of  the  questions  of  international  relations. 
To  this  end,  "the  most  competent  men  of  the 
different  States  are  called  upon  to  teach  by 
means  of  courses,  lectures,  or  seminars,  the  most 
important  subjects  relating  to  international 
theory,  practice,  legislation,  and  jurisprudence, 
particularly  as  resulting  from  the  action  of  con- 
ferences and  from  international  awards." 

The  American  Institdtb  of  Intebnationai. 
Law  was  founded  Oct.  12,  1012,  and  the  final 
organization  effected  in  1013.  It  parallels  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  of  Europe,  but 
as  its  name  implies,  is  confined  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Each  country  on  the  hemisphere 
is  represented  in  the  present  institute  and,  if 
the  purposes  of  ite  founders  are  to  be  fulfilled, 
it  will  be  an  influential  means  for  extending 
interest  in  the  study  of  international  law  and 
the  relations  of  the  different  coimtries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Association  fob  Intebnationai.  Abbi- 
tbation  whose  monthly  publications  average  80,- 
000  copies,  operates  in  connection  with  the  Car- 
negie Endowment,  as  do  now  such  bodies  as  the 
American    Peace   Society,    Le    Bureau    Interna- 
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tiMial  Permanent  de  la  Paix,  the  International 
Arbitration  Leasue,  and  the  Franco-American 
League,  all  of  wfiicli  enjoy  subTentiong  from  the 
endowment.  The  offices  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  are:  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Intercourse  and  Education  and  for  the 
Division  of  KciMiomics  and  History,  407  West 
117th  Street,  New  York  City;  for  the  Division 
of  International  Law,  No.  2  Jaclcson  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Hon.  Robwt  Bacon,  formerly  Secretary 
of  State  and  formerly  Ambassador  to  France, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Camene  Endowment 
undertook  a  journey  to  South  America. "to  se- 
cure the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  leaders 
of  opinion  in  the  principal  Latin-American  re- 
publics in  the  various  enterprises  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  international  peace  which  the  en- 
dowment is  seeking  to  promote  and  by  means 
of  personal  intercourse  and  explanation  to  bring 
about  practical  cooperation." 

IirTEBNATIOiarAL  PAITAMA-CAUFOB- 
NXA  EXPOSITION.     See  ExposinoNa. 

INTEBNATIONAL  PANAKA-PACIFIC 
EZFOSITION.     See  Expositions. 

nrrESSTATE  cokhbsce  cokkos- 
SION.     See  Railways,  pattim. 

IKTESTINAL  STASIS.     See  Subbebt. 

lODOFOSM.     See  Lepbobt. 

lONIAK  ISLANDS.     See  Eabthquakks. 

IONIZATION.     See  Physics. 

IOWA.  PoFUiATXCK.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation of  the  State  on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,221,- 
755.     The  population  in  1910  was  2,224,771. 

AoRicDLTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  lollowing  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Acreage 

Prod.  bu. 

Value 

Com 

.1014 

10,248,000  889,424,000  $194,712,000 

1918 

9,950,000 

888,800,000 

202,080,000 

VThrat     . 

.1914 

810,000 

16,066,000 

14,463,000 

1918 

795,000 

16,895,000 

12,460,000 

Oats 

.1914 

5,000,000 

166,000,000 

67,650,000 

1918 

4,880,000 

168,360,000 

67,242,000 

Bre     ... 

.1914 

69,000 

1,121,000 

868,000 

1913 

80,000 

1,092,000 

655,000 

Barley     . 

.1914 

860,000 

9,860,000 

5,148,000 

1918 

400,000 

10,000,000 

5,500,000 

PoUtoea 

1914 

147,000 

12,642,000 

7,459,000 

1918 

150,000 

7,200,000 

5.904,000 

Ha,     ... 

.1914 

2,960,000 

a  4,071,000 

41,117,000 

1918 

8.000,000 

4,440,000 

42,624,000 

aTona. 

MiNKKAL  PaoDUCTlON.  The  mineral  produc- 
tion of  the  State  in  1913  reached  a  value  of 
$25,602,015,  an  increase  over  the  value  of  the 
product  of  1912  of  $2,701,665.  The  two  princi- 
pal mineral  industries  of  the  State  are  coal 
mining  and  clay  working,  which  contribute 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  Iowa 
ranks  tenth  among  all  the  States  and  second 
among  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  production  of  coal.  Tliere  were  produced 
in  the  State  in  1913,  7,490,641  short  tons,  valued 
at  $13,431,061.  This  was  an  increase  over  1912 
of  201,112  tons  in  quantity  and  of  $278,973  in 
value.  The  slight  increase  in  the  production 
over  1012  was  due  to  the  disturbed  labor  situa- 
tion in  Colorado.  Iowa  is  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural State,  and  the  markets  for  its  coal,  out- 
side of  that  taken  by  the  railroads,  are  chiefly 
in  rural  communities  and  cities  of  moderate 
size  that  are  dependent  on  agricultural  trade. 
Some  coal  is  shipped  from  Iowa  to  Nebraska, 


Minnesota,  and  other  States,  but  an  equal 
amount  comes  inte  the  State  from  Illinois  and 
eastern  fields.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  coal  mines  in  1913  was  16,679,  compared 
with  16,370  in  1912.  The  coal  production  in 
1014  showed  a  considerable  decrease.  The  clay- 
working  industries  in  1913  showed  a  decided  im- 
provement over  the  preceding  year,  the  product 
increasing  in  value  from  $4,522,326  te  $6,573,- 
681.  The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is 
the  third  industry  in  importance.  The  output 
in  1913  showed  an  increase  of  about  $1,000,000 
over  that  of  1012.  The  value  of  the  gypsum 
products  in  Iowa  in  1913  was  $1,157,039,  an 
increase  of  more  than  $300,000  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Educatioit.  In  1913  the  school  population  of 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  was 
671,016.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  was  507,845  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  369,874.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  was  27,432,  of  whom  24,888  were  fe- 
males and  2544  were  males,  the  average  monthly 
compensation  of  male  teachers  being  $B3.22  and 
of  female  teachers  $49.91.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  schools  in  1913  was  $16,442,528,  and 
the  total  number  of  schoolhouses  in  the  State  in 
that  year  was  13,858.  The  Legislature  of  1913 
passed  a  measure  providing  for  the  teaching  of 
elementary  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools  after 
July  1,  1916. 

T&AnsFOBTATioN.  The  total  mileage  of  steel 
railway  main  track  in  the  State  in  1914  was 
9998,  compared  with  9976  in  1913.  The  total 
mileage  of  interurban  railways  was  462,  com- 
pared with  448  in  1013.  The  railways  having 
the  longest  mileage  were  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton, and  Quincy,  1366;  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacific,  2203;  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, and  St.  Paul,  1867;  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western,  1601 ;  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
772. 

FlWANOB.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  1912-14  shows  a  balance 
on  hand  on  July  1,  1912,  of  $1,041,486.  The 
total  receipto  from  all  sources  for  the  period 
amounted  to  $11,624,770,  and  the  disbursements 
to  $11,828,306,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  June 
30,  1014,  of  $737,860.  The  total  floating  debt 
of  the  Stete  on  July  1,  1914,  was  $142,313;  the 
State  has  no  bonded  debt. 

Chabities  and  CoBBBcnoNS.  The  institu- 
tions tmder  the  direct  control  of  the  Board 
of  Control  for  State  Institutions  are  as  fol- 
lows: the  Reformatory,  Anamosa;  Cherokee 
State  Hospital,  Cherokee;  Clarinda  State  Hos- 
pital, Clarinda;  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council 
Bluffs;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Davenport; 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Eldora;  Stete  Pen- 
itentiary, Fort  Madison;  Institution  for  Feeble- 
minded Children,  Olenwood;  Independence  State 
Hospital,  Independence;  State  Hospitel  for  In- 
ebriates, Knoxville;  Soldiers'  Home,  Marshall- 
town;  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Mitehellville; 
Mount  Pleasant  Stete  Hospitel,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant; and  the  Stete  Sanatorium,  Oakdale.  The 
totel  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
institutions  for  the  two  years  ending  Jime  30, 
1914,  was  $4,646,468.  The  average  number  of 
inmates  during  this  period  was  9309. 

Politics  and  Govebnment.  The  Stete  L^s- 
lature  was  not  in  session  in  1914  as  the  sessions 
are  biennial  and   the  last   was  held   in    1913. 
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There  were  eleetiona  for  United  Btates  Senator, 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  Governor.  On  February  10  an  election  was 
held  for  a  Kepresentative  in  Confj^ess  to  succeed 
Congressman  Pepper,  who  died.  Henry  Vollmer, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  successful.  He 
received  12,286  votes,  against  10,436  for  H.  E. 
Hull,  Republican,  and  3672  for  Charles  P.  Han- 
ley,  Progressive.  The  total  vote  was  only  68 
per  cent  of  the  vote  in  1912.  At  the  Republican 
primary  Jtme  I,  the  Republicans  renominated 
Senator  A.  B.  Cummins  and  Oovemor  George 
W.  Clarke  and  at  the  election  in  November  they 
were  elected,  the  former  by  40,000  over  Maurice 
Connolly,  Democrat,  and  the  latter  by  2fi,000 
over  John  T,  Hamilton,  Democrat.  Schenk, 
Progressive  candidate  for  Senator,  polled  about 
15,000  votes.  The  total  vote  cast  for  Governor 
was  422,579,  as  compared  with  492,356  in  1912. 
The  Republican  vote  showed  a  gain  of  over  100,- 
000;  the  Democratic  vote  a  loss  of  nearly  20,000, 
and  the  Progressive  vote  a  loss  of  nearly  150,- 
000.  The  Republicans  elected  10  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Democrats 
one.  The  Republicans  control  the  General  As- 
sembly by  60  majority. 

The  sterilization  law  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1913  was  declared  unconstitutional  on 
June  24  by  the  United  States  District  Court, 
and  the  "blue  sky"  law,  regulating  investment 
companies,  passed  by  the  same  Legislature,  was 
also  declared  unconstitutional  on  July  6. 

State  Officebs,  1915.  Governor,  Gieorge  W. 
Clarke,  Republican ;  Lieutcnant-Gfovernor,  W.  L. 

Harding,  ;    Secretary  of  State,   W.   S. 

Allen,  Republican;  Auditor,  Frank  S.  Shaw, 
Republican;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Brown,  Republi- 
can; Attorney -General,  George  Cosson,  Republi- 
can; Superintendent  of  Education,  A  M.  Deyoe; 
Adjutant-General,  Guy  E.  Logan — all  Republi- 
cans. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Horace  E.  Deemer;  Judges,  William  D.  Evans, 
Frank  R.  Gaynor,  Byron  W.  Preston,  Silas  M. 
Weaver,  Scott  M.  Ladd,  Benj.  I.  Salinger;  Clerk, 
Burgess  W.  Garrett — all  Republicans. 

State  LbgiblatdbK,  1915. 


S4nate 

Republicans      86 

Democrats    14 

Bepabliean    majority    ....  22 


Houtt  Joint  BdUot 
74  110 

34  48 


40 


62 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

IOWA,  State  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  in- 
stitution for  higher  education,  founded  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  in  1847.  The  students  enrolled  in 
the  several  departments  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
were  2678,  and  the  faculty  numbered  275.  The 
notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year 
included  the  election  of  Dean  McClain  to  the 
College  of  Law,  Dean  Dean  to  the  College  of 
Medicine,  and  T.  H.  MacBride  to  the  presidency 
of  the  university.  There  were  no  noteworthy 
l)enefactions  received  during  the  year.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  at  the  end  of  1914  amounted  to 
$259,733.  The  annual  income  amounted  at  the 
same  time  to  $911,707.  The  library  contains 
about  110,000  volumes. 

IBELAITD.     See  Gbbat  BsiTAm. 

IKON  AND  STEEL.  The  course  of  the  iron 
industry  in  1913  was  unusual  in  several  respects. 
The  production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel  ex- 


ceeded that  of  any  previous  year,  and  stodu  of 
finished  products  were  reasonaoly  low  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  yet  this  apparently  favorable 
record  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  actual  con- 
ditions for  the  year  as  a  whole.  The  activity 
of  the  closing  months  of  1912  characterized  the 
first  quarter  of  1913,  and  continued  to  some  ex- 
tent during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
the  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, the  production  of  the  metals  greatly  de- 
clined and  prices  dropped  nearly  to  the  low 
level  of  1911. 

The  quantity  of  crude  iron  ore  mined  in  the 
United  States  in  1913  was  61,980,437  long  tons, 
compared  with  65,150,147  long  tons  in  1912,  an 
increase  of  6,830,290  long  tons,  or  12.38  per 
cent.  The  quantity  of  iron  ore  shipped  from 
the  mines  in  1013  amounted  to  59,643,098  Ions 
tons,  valued  at  $130,005,558,  as  compared  with 
67,017,614  long  tons,  valued  at.  $107,050,153 
marketed  in  1912.  Iron  ore  was  mined  in  28 
States  in  1913,  compared  with  27  in  1912.  Of 
these  States,  three — Idaho,  Montana,  and  Ne- 
vada— produced  ores  for  fluxing  only.  Half  of 
Colorado's  production  was  for  fluxing  and  half 
for  pig  iron;  the  magnetic  ore  of  Utah  was 
shipped  to  a  Salt  Lake  iron  foundry  for  testing 
a  new  method  of  reduction  and  the  remainder 
was  used  for  fluxing;  the  remaining  States  pro- 
duced iron  ore  for  blast-furnace  use  only,  cTcept 
small  tonnages  for  paint  from  Georgia,  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  The  five  Stat«i 
producing,  the  largest  quantity  of  iron  ore  in 
1913  were  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Alabama,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin.  The  rank  of  these  States 
remained  imchanged  in  1013.  The  Minnesota 
iron  ranges  produced  in  1013,  62.37  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  the  United  States.  The  Lake  Su- 
perior district,  comprising  all  the  mines  of 
Minnesota  and  those  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
mined  62,377,362  long  tons  in  1913,  or  84.51  per 
cent  of  the  total  production.  The  accompany- 
ing table  gives  the  rank  and  production  of  the 
iron-mining  States  in  1012  and  1013. 


281* 
Mined 

Pereent- 

QtAnUilv,  <it  te  of 

Stat*                               Rank           long  ton*  total 

Minnesota      1         84,481,768  62.43 

Uichigan      2          11,191,480  20  29 

Alabama     8            4,568,603  8  28 

New    York    4            1,216,672  2.21 

Wisconsin    5               860,600  1.S6 

Pennsylvania     6               617,081  94 

Virginia     7               446.805  .81 

Tennessee    8               416,885  .76 

New    .Jersey    S               864,678  .66 

Georgia      10               134,687  .24 

Missouri     11                 48,480  .0» 

Ohio     12                 10,846  .02 

Utah     18                   7,280  .01 

Other  State*   945,387  1.71 

ToUl      55,150,147  100.00 


Slate  Sank 

Minnesota    1 

Michigan     2 

Alabama     8 

New    York    4 

Wisconsin      5 

Wyoming     6 

Penns](lvania    7 

Virginia     8 

Tennessee    9 

New   Jersey    10 


i»ia 

Mined 

OWniMCy,  in 

long  tone 

88,658,798 

12,841,098 

5.215,740 

1,459,628 

1,018,272 

587,111 

489.056 

488,848 

870.002 

825,805 


Percnt- 

afitf 

total 

62.$T 

20.72 

8.42 

2.3< 

1.64 

.87 

.79 

.78 

.60 

.S3 
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ifit  The  Lake  Superior   district  was  estimated  to 

Mitud       p        ,  have   shown  a  decrease  of  about  37  .  per   cent. 

QMatMtv,  in    ag*  of  Iron-ore  prices  generally  were  60  to  75  cents  a 

Stmt*  Rank  long  tont       totiU  ton  lower  than  m  1013.     The  depression  in  the 

New  Mexico  11  164,08$  .26  iron  industry  affected  seriously  the  lake  carry- 

N^^'c^linV   :::::::::  ii  "1:111  :??  ^K  trade.  wWch  depended  laxgely  on  the  trwjs- 

Hiuonri     14  89,864  .06  portation  of  ore  from  the  Lake  superior  dis- 

Utab    IS  14)690  '.02  trict.    During   the   later   part   of   the   autumn 

wSi  vi;^ki;::::::::::i?         ''"I       Si  »»««y.i"«»  ""^e*  ^^re  ctosed  or  running  on 

Kentaeky     IB  8,400")  half  tune. 

Monuna    19  2,475  y        .01         Pio  Ibon.    The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1913 

g?I?f»™i»    •• 20  ,  2'°?2J  ,0  was  30,966,152  long  tons,  valued  at  $458,342,- 

otner    autn    ^^'•»^°     1^  345,   compared  with   30,180,969   long  tons,   val- 

TtoUI     61,960,487      100.00  ued  at  $420,563,388  in  1912.    The  average  price 

per  ton  in  1913  was  $15.08,  and  in  1912  $13.93. 

In  1913  there  were  411  iron  ore  mines  actire,  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  1912-13  by  States 
ma  compared  with  382  in  1912.  The  largest  is  given  in  the  table  on  page  378. 
quantity  produced  by  any  single  mine  in  1913  From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  Penn- 
was  3,457,608  long  tons  of  hematite,  at  the  Hull  sylvania  ranked  first  in  production  of  pig  iron. 
Rust  mine,  near  Hil>bing,  on  the  Mesabi  Range,  followed  by  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Ala- 
Minn.  The  general  average  price  of  all  kinds  bama.  The  relative  rank  of  these  States  re- 
ef iron  ore  in  the  United  States  was  $2.19  mained  the  same  in  1913  as  in  1912. 
in  1913,  compared  with  $1.88  in  1912.  There  The  whole  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  on 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1913,  Dec.  31,  1913,  was  205,  compared  with  313  on 
2,594,770  long  tons  of  iron  ore,  with  a  value  Dec.  31,  1912.  By  grades  the  production  in 
of  $8,336,819.  Of  this,  Cuba  produced  approxi-  1913  was  as  follows:  Bessemer  and  low  phos- 
mately  63  per  cent  and  Sweden  14  per  cent,  phorus,  11,590,113  tons;  basic  (mineral  fuel). 
Host  of  the  remainder  came  from  Newfound-  12,536,693  tons;  foimdry  and  ferrosilicon,  5,- 
land,  Labrador,  Canada,  and  Spain.  The  ex-  220,343.  The  remainder  included  forge  pig 
ports  in  1913  amounted  to  1,042,151  long  tons,  iron,  malleable  pig  iron,  spiegeleisen,  ferroman- 
valued  at  $3,513,419.  The  production  of  iron  ganese,  and  miscellaneous.  The  imports  of 
ore  in  the  principal  countries  from  1010  to  1913  pig  iron  in  1913  amounted  to  166,460  long  tons, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table:  compared  with  129,325  long  tons  in  1912.    The 

Country  1910  1911  191»  19ia 

North    Amerie*: 

Canada  a    281,628  187,807  192,753  274,678 

Cuba  a     1,462,498  1,168,714  1,397,797  1,582,481 

Newfoundland      1,108,762  1,171,992  (!>)  (ft) 

United   SUt«e    57.014.906  48,876,552  55,160,147  61,980,487 

South  America: 

ChUe     28,150  (*)  (fc) 

EoTope: 

AuBtria-Hnngarr      4,592,572  4,770,861  (b)  (b) 

Belsinm      121,024  148,190  164,784  (») 

France    14,875,984  16,376,967  (b)  (.b) 

German   Empire   and  Lnzemborg    28,257,579  20,408,812  ib)  (b) 

Greece     527,040  493,106  (b)  lb) 

Italy     542,578  867,900  572,900  (Ii) 

Norway     100,884  217,051  (6)  (b) 

Portugal     8,807  19,288  (b)  (b) 

Bu»»ia     (c)  (c)  (b)  (b) 

Spain      8,580,810  8,635,523  (b)  (b) 

Sweden     5,465,284  6,056,868  (b)  (b) 

United  Kingdom   15,226,015  15,519,424  13,790,391  (b) 

Aaia: 

Chined     180,472  100,642  (b) 

India     54,626  866,180  ib) 

Japan      (»)  <«)  lb) 

Chosen    (Korea)    104,627  96,902  (b)  (b) 

Philippine   Island*    148  216  347  (b) 

Africa: 

Algeria      1,048,228  1,057.087  (b)  (b) 

Hadagaaear     (/)  (/)  lb) 

Naul     60  (b)  lb) 

Tania    827,756  897,638  (b) 

AnstraUa    167,821  122,361  (b)  (b) 

a  Shipment*. 

b  Statistic*    not   yet   avaUable. 

e  Ba**ia  produced  2,086,024  long  ton*  of  pig  iron  in  1910,  and  8,536,417  ton*  in  1911. 

d  Export*. 

« Japan  produced  66,181  long  ton*  of  pig  iron  in  1910,  and  62,223  ton*  in  1011. 

/Nearly    8    ton*   o(    iron    (metal)    produced   in  1910,  and  1.5  ton*  in  1911. 

The  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  in  United  Kingdom  furnished  the  largest  quantity 

1914  was  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geo-  in  both  years,  with  Germany  and  Canada  fol- 

logical   Survey   at  between   41,000,000   and  42,-  lowing  in  the  order  of  importance.     The  exports 

6M>,000  long  tons,  a  decrease  over  the  produc-  in    1913   amounted  to  277,648   long  tons,   com- 

tioa  of  1913,  amounting  to  about  33  per  cent,  pared    with    272,676    long   tons    in    1012.    The 
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PBODUOTION  OF  PIQ  IRON  IN  1912  AND  1913,  BY  STATES,  IN  LONQ  TON0a 


Stat* 


Bank 


PeniuylTanU     1 

Ohio     2 

Illinois     8 

New    York    4 

Alabama    5 

Indiana     )    a 

Michigan     (    ° 

Miaaouri     i 

Colorado    >    7 

California    ) 

Tennaaaee    8 

Wlaeonaln      (    <, 

Hinnesots 


West  Virginia    10 

Virginia     . .  •. 11 

Maryland     12 

Kentucky     13 

New   Jen»j    14 

Connecticut     (  .  . 

Maaaachniattt    \  ^° 

Georgia      > ,. 

Texaa     J  ^"» 


laia 


Totel 


Quantity 

12,552.181 
6,802,498 
2,887,859 
1,939,281 
1,862,681 

Per- 

c«nt- 
ag» 
42.23 
22.88 
9.71 
6.52 
6.27 

1,770,628 

5.96 

897,781 

1.84 

838,288 

1.14 

808,870 

1.02 

274,860 

256,167 

219,546 

68,760 

86,876 

.92 
.86 
.74 
.23 
.12 

17,868 

.06 

State 

PennarWania 

Ohio     

lUinoia     

New    York    ... 
Alabama      .  . . . 

Indiana      

Michigan     . . . . 
WlBconain 
Minnesota    . . . . 

Virginia     

Hissonri     

Colorado    

California    . . . . 
Maryland     .  . . . 

Tennessee    

West  Virginia 
New  Jersey  . . 
Kentucky  .  . .  . 
Mississippi  . . . 
Connecticut  . . 
Massachusetts    . 

Georgia      

Texas     


Sank 


8 

1- 

10 
11 
12 
13 

[" 

I  15 

!l6 


29,726,987       100.00  Total    

a  Bureau  of  statisties  of  the  American   Iron   and  Steel   Instltate. 


191S 

P«f- 

Quantity 

c«n<- 

age 

2,054.986 

41.84 

7,129.525 

28.02 

2,927,882 

9.45 

2,065.825 

6.67 

2,057,911 

6.65 

1,775,883 

6.78 

867,826 

1.19 

841,815 

1.10 

324,268 

1.05 

289.959 

.94 

280,541 

.«! 

284,516 

.76 

121,795 

.39 

81,215 
12,810 


.26 
.04 


30,966,162        100.00 


largest  quantity  was  shipped  to  Canada  and  im- 
portant quantities  were  also  sliipped  to  Italy, 
England,  Australia,  Tasmania,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium,  and  Panama. 

SiTEL.  The  total  production  of  all  kinds  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings  in  1913  was  31,300,874 
long  tons.  Of  this,  0,546,706  tons  wag  Besse- 
mer, 21,599,931  tons  open  hearth,  and  155,237 
crucible  and  other  kinds.  The  largest  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  steel  was  in  Ohio,  while  Penn- 
sylvania led  in  the  production  of  open  hearth. 
The  production  of  steel  by  the  electric  process 
in  1913  amounted  to  30,180  tons,  as  compared 
with  18,309  tons  in  1912,  an  increase  of  over 
64.8  per  cent.  See  i/iBTAiLVBOT,  section  on 
Iron  and  Steel. 

ISBIOATIOIT.  Throughout  the  world  the 
year  1914  was  one  of  comparative  inactivity  in 
the  undertaking  of  new  irrigation  enterprises. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  western  honi- 
sphere.  Another  noticeable  fact  is  that  no- 
where in  the  world  is  any  construction  of  ir- 
rigation works  of  any  magnitude  being  carried 
on  by  any  but  governmental  agencies,  except 
that  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, which  is  subsidized  by  the  government. 
The  progress  of  irrigation  development  for  the 
year  1914  is  summarized  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Unitid  States.  Irrigation  construction  in 
the  United  States  has  been  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  projects  of  the  United  States  Rec- 
lamation Service,  begun  in  former  years. 
While  that  service  has  been  expending  large 
sums  in  pushing  to  completion  projects  begun 
in  former  years,  it  has  been  devoting  much  more 
attention  than  formerly  to  the  problems  of  set- 
tlement. The  annual  report  for  1913  showed 
that  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  land 
to  which  the  Service  was  ready  to  supply  water 
was  actually  being  irrigated.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  continual  complaint  on  the  part 
of  settlers  on  the  land,  that  they  were  not  able 
to  meet  the  payments  due  from  them  to  the 
government.  In  response  to  these  conditions 
Congress  enacted  a  law  extending  the  time  of 
repayment    under    government    projects    to    20 


years.  A  further  provision  for  aiding  settlers 
on  these  projects  was  an  appropriation  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  providing  for  tiie 
employment  of  agricultural  advisers  for  set- 
tlers on  reclamation  projects. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Reclamatim  Service 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  shows 
the  condition  of  the  Service  to  be  as  follows: 
The  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
credited  to  the  reclamation  fund  up  to  June  30, 
1914,  were  $81,813,772.71,  and  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  the  balance  of  the  calendar  year  were 
$2,616,000,  making  a  total  of  $84,429,772.71. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Service  had  available 
a  loan  from  the  treasury  of  $20,000,000,  and  the 
receipts  from  repayments  to  the  fund.  The 
total  allotment  to  projects  was  $110,209,956, 
and  the  amount  expended  was  $91,664,628.  The' 
acreage  included  in  projects  is  2,921,165,  and 
the  service  was  ready  to  supply  water  for  the 
season  of  1914  to  1,343,193  acres.  The  acreage 
covered  by  water-right  applications  and  rental 
agreements — ^that  is,  the  acreage  covered  by 
some  sort  of  agreements  to  take  and  pay  for 
water — was  983,487  acres.  The  acreage  irri- 
gated in  1914  was  about  750,000,  an  increase  of 
60,000  acres  over  the  acreage  irrigated  in  1913. 
Tliere  was  therefore  an  acreage  of  359,706  acres 
for  which  water  was  available  that  was  not  cov- 
ered by  agreements,  and  an  area  of  593,193 
acres  for  which  water  was  available  that  was 
not  irrigated.  Under  the  Reclamation  Law  the 
cost  of  construction  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
reclamation  fund,  originally  in  10  annual  in- 
stallments, now  20,  these  payments  to  begin  on 
publication  of  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  fixing  the  cost  and  the  dates  of  repay- 
ment. Such  notices  have  been  published  for 
only  a  part  of  the  projects,  the  others  being  op- 
erated under  temporary  rental  agreements.  To 
June  30,  1914,  the  receipts  from  payments  of 
building  charges  amounted  to  $3,058,459.41; 
those  from  operation  and  maintenance  charges 
amounted  to  $1,895,827.88,  while  temporary 
water  rentals  amounted  to  $2,248,616.67. 

The  operations  under  the  Carey  Act   (Act  of 
Aug.    18,   1894,   granting  public   lands   to   the 
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States  <m  condition  that  they  provide  for  their 
redamation  by  irrigation)  further  indicate  the 
lack  of  activity  in  new  irrigation  enterprises. 
During  the  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1914,  there  were 
applications  for  segregations  under  this  law  cov- 
ering 21,760.48  acres,  there  was  segregated  an 
area  of  6237.70  acres,  and  there  was  patented 
30,006.16  acres.  From  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  to  June  30,  1014,  the  acreage  applied 
for  was  7,682,445.33  acres,  the  acreage  segre- 
gated was  3,692,230.01  acres,  and  the  area  pat- 
ented was  460,054.23  acres. 

The  general  stagnation  in  irrigation  con- 
struction during  the  year  has  led  to  much  dis- 
cussion of  possible  methods  of  reviving  irriga- 
tion development.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
cessation  of  irrigation  construction  is  the  im- 
possibility of  financing  new  enterprises,  and 
most  of  the  discussion  has  related  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  most  common  proposal  is  the  placing 
of  the  credit  of  the  States  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment behind  the  securities  to  be  sold  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds.  Various  schemes 
for  accomplishing  this  are  proposed,  the  most 
common  one  being  the  guaranteeing  of  interest 
on  irrigation  district  bonds  by  either  the  State 
or  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Government  accept  dis- 
trict bonds  in  payment  of  construction  charges 
on  the  reclamation  projects,  thus  releasing  the 
reclamation  fund  for  new  projects.  A  Federal 
bond  issue  of  $100,000,000  for  new  projects  is 
also  proposed.  With  the  present  condition  of 
Federal  revenues  and  the  lack  of  effective  de- 
mand for  irrigated  land  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  any  of  these  proposals  will  be  realized. 

The  existence  of  large  imused  areas  under 
both  Federal  and  private  projects  has  led  to 
much  discussion  of  colonization.  Men  without 
capital  can  not  meet  the  financial  requirements, 
and  there  is  no  large  demand  for  the  land  from 
men  with  capital.  This  condition  has  led  to 
much  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  aiding 
settlers  and  of  methods  of  doing  this.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  time  of  payment  on  reclamation 
projects  to  20  years  is  a  step  in  this  direction, 
but  it  is  quite  generally  believed  that  the  suc- 
cess of  both  Federal  and  private  projects  will 
require  still  further  aid  in  putting  settlers  on 
the  land  and  giving  them  a  start.  Plans  for 
accomplishing   this   have   not   been    formulated. 

Canada.  The  year  1014  has  witnessed  but 
little  new  construction  in  Canada.  The  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway,  which  is  doing  most  of 
the  irrigation  construction  in  Canada,  is  en- 
gaged largely  on  the  problems  of  settlement  of 
the  lands  already  supplied  with  water.  Experi- 
ments in  aiding  settlers  have  been  made  but 
without  naarkeo  success  so  far.  This  aid  has 
taken  the  form  of  selling  "ready  made  farms" 
on  easy  terms,  and  the  makiuK  of  liberal  loans 
for  improvements  on  lands  bought  on  other 
plans.  During  the  year  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  adopted  a  comprehensive  code  of  water 
laws  based  on  those  of  some  of  the  Western 
States  of  the  United  States.  This  code  includes 
provisions  for  public  control  of  sources  of  water 
supply  and  also  provision  for  the  formation  of 
irrigation  districto  similar  to  those  of  the  West- 
em  States. 

Mexico.  The  unsettled  conditions  in  Mexico 
have  prevented  any  attempt  at  irrigation  de- 
velopment. 

Pbb0.    In  1913  the  Peruvian  government  au- 


thorized a  bond  issue  of  £2,000,000  sterling,  the 
proceeds  from  which  are  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  irrigation  and  colonization.  The  bonds  are 
to  run  for  30  years,  bear  6^  per  cent  interest, 
and  may  not  be  sold  for  less  than  87^.  The 
law  provides  that  the  government  may  do  the 
work  directly  or  through  concessions,  or  may 
guarantee  the  interest  on  bonds  issued  by  those 
holding  concessions.  So  far  the  work  done  has 
consist  of  investigations  of  various  possible 
projects,  all  of  which  are  on  the  coastal  plain. 

Abobntinx.  The  Argentine  government  has, 
during  the  year  approved  several  small  proj- 
ects, but  no  large  development  has  taken  place. 
In  most  cases  the  national  government  provides 
the  funds  for  construction  in  the  form  of  loans 
to  the  provinces,  which  repay-  them  on  easy 
terms.  Projects  approved  during  the  year  are 
to  cost  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000. 

Spain.  The  Spanish  government  has  author- 
ized but  little  construction  during  the  year. 
The  most  notable  project  is  the  dam  on  Tutoh 
River,  to  provide  water  for  about  26,000  acres. 

Russia.  The  Russian  government  is  propos- 
ing the  reclamation  of  a  tract  of  8,000,000 
acres  in  Samarkand  Province,  Turkestan,  at  a 
cost  of  $360,000,000.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
posed development  is  the  production  of  cotton. 

EOTrr.  In  the  last  year  Egypt  experienced 
the  lowest  Nile  in  a  century,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence many  crops  were  short.  The  rice  crop 
was  almost  a  total  failure.  There  was  little 
new  development.  Plans  for  dams  on  both  the 
Blue  and  the  White  Nile  are  being  prepared, 
and  it  is  expected  that  several  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  will  ultimately  be  reclaimed.  This 
development  has  not  yet  begun. 

SoTTTH  Afbica.  The  government  of  South 
Africa  has  undertaken  to  aid  irrigation  devel- 
opment principally  by  the  granting  of  loans  to 
small  projects.  Up  to  1914  it  had  expended 
$4,136,000  in  this  way,  and  the  expenaitures 
authorized  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1915, 
are  $2,677,000.  In  addition  tiie  government  is 
constructing  two  large  projects  to  reclaim  36,- 
000  and  63,000  acres  respectively. 

Turkey.  Work  on  the  dams  and  canals  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers  is  being  pushed  forward  but 
they  are  not  yet  completed. 

India.  India  showed  greater  activity  in  ir- 
rigation construction  in  1914  than  any  other 
country.  In  the  Pimjab  the  great  triple  proj- 
ect, the  Upper  Chenab,  the  Upper  Jehlum,  and 
the  Lower  Bari  canals,  begun  in  1912,  were 
about  two-thirds  completed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  it  was  estimated  that  they  would 
be  approximately  completed  during  the  year. 
These  canals  will  provide  for  the  irrigation  of 
about  2,000,000  acres.  The  Upper  Swat  Canal' 
in  the  Northwest  Frontier  was  formally  opened 
in  April,  1914.  It  will  irrigate  about  400,000 
acres.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  canals  on  the 
Upper  Godaveri  River  irrigating  about  70,000 
acres  were  completed  in  1914,  and  other  works 
estimated  to  cost  $140,000,000  are  being  planned 
and  begun. 

SlAM.  Last  year  the  government  of  Siam 
made  a  grant  of  $37,000  for  irrigation  studies, 
and  the  budget  for  1014-15  provides  $362,230 
for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  irrigation  de- 
partment. The  works  to  be  built  have  not  yet 
been  decided  upon. 

AusTSAUA.    The     Commonwealth     and     the 
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States  have  agreed  upon  a  scheme  for  improv- 
ing the  Murray  River  at  a  cost  of  $26,000,000, 
to  be  shared  by  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
States.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  provide 
for  the  irrigation  of  1,500,000  acres,  in  addition 
to  making  the  river  navigable.  In  New  South 
Wales  the  Burrinjuck  dam  is  nearing  comple- 
tion and  the  government  is  investigating  the 
feasibility  of  a  similar  project  on  the  Clarence 
and  Mitchell  Rivers.  -  In  Victoria  the  irriga- 
tion work  of  the  year  has  consisted  principally 
in  settling  the  areas  already  supplied  wiUi 
water.  Further  construction  is  proposed  but 
has  not  yet  been  taken  up. 

IKVUSa,  Laobknck  Stdnet  Bbodbibb.  An 
English  actor  and  playwright,  died  May  30, 
1914.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  famous 
actor.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough College,  and  at  the  College  Rollin, 
Paris,  and  afterward  spent  three  years  in  Rus- 
sia, studying  for  the  Foreign  Office.  His  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  made  at  Dundee  in 
1893  with  Benson's  Shakespearean  Company. 
From  1894  to  1896  he  was  associated  with  J.  L. 
Toole,  and  after  various  other  engagements  he 

i'oined  his  father's  companv  of  players  from 
900  to  1904.  In  the  following  year  with 
his  wife  he  appeared  with  his  own  company, 
creating  the  part  of  "Crawshay"  in  Rafflet.  In 
1908-09  he  produced  several  plays  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  He  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  1910,  producing 
The  Unwritten  Law.  This  was  followed  by  tours 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Mr. 
Irving  perished  with  his  wife  in  the  sinking  of 
the  steamship  Emprett  of  Ireland  in  a  collision 
with  the  collier  Storstad  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  on  May  30,  1914.  His  published  writings 
include:  Peter  the  Great;  Bonnie  Dundee; 
Translations  of  Sardou's  Robespierre;  Dante; 
Mawim  Gorki's  The  Lower  Depths;  Richard 
Lovelace;  The  Vnioritten  Law;  The  Terrorist; 
The  Phoenix;  and  The  Typhoon,  all  plays.  Al- 
though Mr.  Irving  never  attained  the  distinction 
of  his  father,  he  was  well  and  favorably  known 
as  an  actor  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

IS  WAN,  AoNES.  An  American  educator,  died 
Dec  6,  1914.  She  was  bom  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1841,  and  was  educated  in  private 
schools.  She  conducted  private  schools  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  until  1894,  when  she  was 
elected  dean  of  RadcIifTe  College,  serving  in  that 
position  until  1909.  In  1900  she  was  commis- 
sioner from  Massachusetts  to  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, and  she  served  also  as  commissioner  for 
that  State  on  the  adult  blin^  She  received  the 
degrees  of  Litt.D.  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  LL.D,  from  St.  Andrew's  University. 

ISHAU,  Samuel.  American  artist  and  art 
critic,  died  June  12,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  in  1865,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1876.  His  art  education  was  obtained  in  Paris, 
where  he  began  to  study  in  1883.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1887  and  followed  his 
profession  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  figure 
painter,  and  his  picture  which  has  probably  been 
exhibited  most  often  is  '"In  the  Park,"  which 
won  the  silver  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
in  1904.  He  also  exhibited  "The  Apple  of  Dis- 
cord" at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buf- 
falo. Mr.  Isham  was  perhaps  better  known  as  a 
critic  and  writer  on  art  subjects,  than  as  an 
artist.  His  History  of  American  Painting  is  a 
work  of  great  importance.     He  was  also  an  au- 


thority on,  and  a  collector  of,  old  Japanese  color 
prints,  and  was  a  member  of  many  art  and  liter- 
ary societies. 

ISOSTAST.     See  Gboloot. 

ITAUAN  XJTEBATVBE.  A  glance  at  the 
continuous  output  of  Italian  literature  in  1914, 
which  the  crisis  of  Aug^t  checked  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  only  for  a  moment,  presents  the 
Italian  mind  still  occupied  with  what  have  been 
its  main  concerns  for  the  past  decades:  the  in- 
terpretation of  regional  life,  particularly  in  the 
short  story,  makes  up  its  most  charsicteristic 
feature;  while  the  national  spirit,  which  seeks 
the  common  bonds  between  Italy's  divergent  re- 
gional tempers,  continues  to  exploit  the  mem- 
ories of  the  past  and  the  actual  problems  of 
faith  and  the  Church  in  relation  to  contemporary 
life.  If  one  asks  whv  Italian  literature  exerts 
at  present  a  relatively  slight  international  in- 
fluence, the  answer  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
these  facts.  For  Italy  is  still  concerned  pre- 
eminently with  the  consolidation  of  its  own  na- 
tional consciousness — distinctly  a  national  and 
local  concern. 

A  positive  action  upon  European  and  Ameri- 
can thought — if  we  exclude  futurism,  in  Mari- 
netti,  Buzzi,  and  their  followers,  and  journal- 
ism, which  in  Guglielmo  Ferrero  still  extends 
to  social  criticism  the  methods  of  Lombroso — 
appears  from  Italian  literature  only  in  the 
critical  school  of  Benedetto  Croce.  The  Batetica 
of  Croce  is  now  14  years  old.  That  in  this  in- 
terval Croce's  revival  of  Vichian  sesthetics  has 
profoundly  affected  Italian  criticism  and  even 
Italian  education  there  can  be  no  dispute.  To 
be  sure  the  positivistic  school  that  centres  vig- 
orously around  the  Giomale  storico  della  let- 
teratura  italiana,  edited  from  Turin  by  Ridolfo 
Renier,  has  lost  little  of  its  prestige,  so  deeply 
does  the  study  of  the  past  for  its  own  sake  an- 
swer, as  we  said  above,  one  of  the  strong  ten- 
dencies of  growing  Italian  nationalism.  It  is 
rather  that  historical  criticism  has  been  forced 
into  a  new  consciousness  of  its  purposes  and 
raison  d^ttre.  Without  Croce  we  may  say  that 
such  a  critic  as  Guglielmo  Borgeee,  who  writes 
regularly  in  the  Corriere  della  sera  (one  of  the 
most  important  European  dailies,  edited  from 
Milan),  and  who  directs  the  Nuova  Cuttura 
(Turin),  could  not  have  developed  his  incisive 
method  or  found  such  a  wide  audience.  Croce's 
influence  at  home  has  not,  moreover,  depended 
on  his  followers  alone.  His  monthly  Critica 
(Bari)  has  set  for  itself  the  task  of  applying 
the  Vichian  principles,  as  criticised  and  elab- 
orated by  Croce,  to  the  interpretation  particu- 
larly of  Italian  literature  and  Italian  thought 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Croce's  own  articles,  forming  a  remarkable 
body  of  essays,  have  just  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Bari  (Saggi  di  letteratura  italiana). 
We  may  note  in  passing  that  an  incidental  tend- 
ency of  the  Crocian  movement,  explained  by  his 
Neapolitan  origin  without  doubt,  is  to  stress 
perhaps  to  excess  the  product  of  Southern  Italy, 
both  in  literature  and  philosophy.  Neverthe- 
less such  an  imposing  series  as  the  Scrittori 
d'ltalia,  ultimately  to  reach  600  volumes,  testi- 
fles  to  the  broad  outlook  of  Croce  himself. 
Philosophically  the  Crocians  have  strenuously 
revindicated  idealism  of  the  Hegelian  type 
against  nineteenth-century  empiricism.  There 
was  a  chance  that  in  the  Florentine  group  of 
pragmatigts,   headed  by  Pannini,  a  new   move- 
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ment  of  Italian  thought,  independent  of  all  the 
oldo'  traditions,  might  arise.  But  in  1914 
Pannini  seems  to  have  been  swept  away  from 
careful  study  into  the  vortex  of  the  propaganda 
for  the  new  natioruUiam.  Croce,  meanwhile,  can 
look  with  complacency  upon  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing in  Germany,  England,  and  America;  nor 
has  his  thought  been  entirely  without  effect 
upon  the  French  syndicalists.  Consult  L.  To- 
nelli.  La  oritica  letteraria  negli  ultimi  oinquant' 
onnt  (Bari,  Laterza). 

The  Italian  public  is  continually  exercised 
oTer  the  small  imiversal  significance  of  its  lit- 
erary production.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  so  much 
artificial  stimulus  offered  for  excellent  work. 
Yet  oftentimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prizes  an- 
nounced by  the  Societ&  Drammatica  of  Rome, 
awards  are  withheld  for  lack  of  worthy  present- 
ments. The  theatre,  in  fact,  is  a  subject  of 
special  concern  at  present.  For  work  of  the 
first  order  one  still  has  to  depend  on  Roberto 
Bracco,  who  is  rehearsing  a  new  play.  La  prtn- 
eipettaj  on  revivals  of  £.  A.  Butti,  deceased  in 
1907;  on  Arturo  Venturi  and  Giannino  Antona- 
Traversi  (who  represent,  with  debatable  literary 
value^  the  best  stage-sense  of  the  average  con- 
temporaries) ;  even  on  Sem  Benelli,  who,  after 
8ellin|!  out  his  old  stock  to  the  "movies,"  is 
likewise  threatening  another  historical  novelty. 
Pirandello  has  written  8e  non  oosi  and  II  piacere 
dell'  onettd,  D'Annunzio  an  Amarantti,  while 
Amelia  Rosselli  has  added  to  her  list  another 
delightful  Venetian  drama.  Ban  Marco.  To  ele- 
vate the  tone  of  the  stage  the  city  council  of 
Rome  voted  in  February  the  sum  of  $S000  for 
the  Argentina  theatre,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  permanent  stock-company  of  the  best  actors. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whether  this  at- 
tempt will  ultimately  bring  forth  an  Italian 
national  theatre  comparable  at  all  to  the  Com^ 
die  Franc&ise.  Rome,  of  course,  is  far  from  rep< 
resenting  to  Italv  what  Paris  does  to  France. 
The  problem  rainier  takes  the  form  of  estab- 
lishing a  series  of  communal  subsidized  theatres. 
A  well-defined  propaganda  is  on  foot  in  this 
direction,  taking  as  ite  point  of  attack  the  star- 
system  in  the  formation  of  companies,  which 
prevents  evenly  balanced  productions  and  the 
development  of  beginners  of  genius,  and  the  tour 
system  of  presentation,  whidi  rests  on  the  eco- 
nomic considerations  only  and  tends  to  neglect 
the  best  classic  materials  as  well  as  serious 
efi'orts  of  new  authors  not  aimed  essentially  at 
popularity.  A  fine  idea  of  the  problems  of  the 
contemporary  theatre  in  Italy  as  well  as  their 
history  mav  be  fotmd  in  the  new  memoirs  of 
Antonio  Salsilli,  Tra  un  atto  e  I'altro  (Palermo, 
Sandron). 

For  the  short  story  and  novel  let  us  mention 
■imply  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  typical 
writers:  Alfredo  Baccelli  {La  via  delta  iMe), 
Gino  Maffei  {Signora  vita'),  Giuseppe  Lipparini 
{La  viata  pastorale),  Virgilio  Brocchi  (/{ 
laberinto),  Rina  Maria  Pierazzi  [L'inutile  at- 
teta),  Gino  Ricchi  {Sorriai),  Cesare  Schiap- 
perelli  {NoveUe  strambe),  and  Ferruccio  Luppis 
{La.ruota) ;  noting,  however,  the  indefatigable 
activity  of  Grazia  Deledda  {Le  &alpe  altrui) 
and  passing  over  with  some  regret  the  represen- 
tative tales  of  Roberto  Bracco's  La  favola  e  la 
vita.  For  it  is  in  the  surprisingly  rich  output 
of  verse  during  1914  that  one  seems  to  get  most 
closely  in  toudi  with  the  intimate  pulse-beat  of 
Italian    aspiration.    Read    the    Dominante    of 
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Apartaco  Myratti:  iypical  of  the  backward  out- 
look of  the  Italian  nuddle  class,  for  here  he  re- 
flects the  delusion  of  a  woman's  sensualistic  life 
on  the  background  of  the  fall  of  Venice.  And 
the  same  fascination  of  the  past  for  the  yoimger 
generation  appears  in  the  /nnt  alle  navi  of  Gia- 
como  Bulgarelli.  For  the  reflection  of  regional 
life,  we  have  the  Sardinian  poems  of  Sebastiano 
Satta,  and  more  important  still,  in  their  inevi- 
table suggestion  of  Fucini's  best  manner,  the 
Pisan  sonnets  of  Giuseppe  d'Angiolo.  The  Mod- 
enese  dialect  is  turned  in  /  mie  rechietn  etema 
of  E.  Stufl9er  to  a  more  personal  poetry  over 
which  broods  the  melancholy  of  death;  while 
from  the  region  of  Rome,  the  poems  of  Trilussa, 
in  their  new  edition,  are  assuming  almost  the 
scope  of  Belli's  work.  Does  Italian  middle  class 
life,  meanwhile,  offer  only  delusion  to  its  most 
sensitive  spirits?  The  poetic  personality  of  Ros- 
munda  Tomei  Finamore  is  now  becoming  well 
defined.  Through  her  earlier  work  ran  a  vein 
of  bitterness  and  sarcasm.  In  her  new  Rime 
aentimentali  experience  has  shown  her  that  life 
"after  a  brief  period  of  illusion  offers  nothing 
but  devastation  and  sorrow" — which  she  ex- 
presses in  a  splendid  Francesoana,  parodying  the 
Laudes  creaturarum  of  Saint  Francis.  Disillu- 
sion, too,  informs  the  Eliotropia  of  Fugenio 
Treves,  saved  perhaps  by  a  humorous  resigna- 
tion that  seeks  the  title  of  the  new  poems  in  the 
humor  of  Boccaccio.  Disillusion  again  in  the 
Carmi  delta  citti  d'oro  of  Paride  Chistone,  who 
does  indeed  seek  poetry  in  gayer  subjects,  but 
who  finds  it  only  in  the  sadness  of  Mimi  e  Ce- 
cesco.  Disillusion  ungarnished  finally  in  the 
Lenta  Vibuma  of  Ariele  Callofilo  and  only  to  a 
less  extent  in  the  Parole  of  Antonio  del  Mas- 
tro.  The  trouble  is  that  not  only  in  verse  does 
this  spirit  reveal  itself.  Unmitigated  despair 
breathes  from  the  Novelle  napotitane  of  Salva- 
tore  di  Giacomo,  and  similar  is  the  mood  pre- 
dominant in  most  of  the  analytic  studies  of 
popular  life.  In  the  past  men  like  Butti  and 
Fogazzaro  have  sought  relief  from  this  in  Cath- 
olic idealism;  Carducci  and  D'Annunzio  in  the 
sensuousness  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  or  in  patriot- 
ism. It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  in  spite  of 
all  recent  history  the  romantic  virus  in  Italy 
runs  deep;  and  if  new  ideals  have  appeared  at 
all,  they  are  found,  and  inarticulate  at  that, 
among  the  futurists. 

ITALIAN  SOMALILAND.  An  Italian  col- 
ony and  protectorate  in  northeast  Africa.  Area, 
365,400  square  kilometers,  or  141,081  square 
miles.  Estimated  population,  300,000.  Im- 
ports 1912,  5,533,482  lire;  exports,  2,055,018. 
Budget  1912-13,  6,534,866  lire.  Mogadisho  is 
the  headquarters. 

ITALx.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  south- 
ern Europe,  including  the  Apennine  Peninsula, 
the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Elba,  and  about 
66  minor  islands.     Capital,   Rome. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  compartimenti 
composing  the  kingdom,  the  number  of  prov- 
inces in  each  compartimento,  the  area  in  square 
kilometers,  and  the  de  facto  population,  Feb. 
10,  1901,  and  June  10,  1911,  are  given  in  the 
table   below : 

P  Sq.  km.            1901  1911 

Piedmont     4  29,867  3,817,401  8,424,450 

LiguriB      2  5,278  1,077,473  1,197,231 

LombBrdy      8  24,085  4,282,728  4,790,473 

Venetis      8  24,547  8,134,467  8,527,860 

Emilis      8  20,701  2,445,085  2,681,20.1 
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The   lurcbM    . .  4 

UmbrU      1 

Rome     1 

Abranie    UoUn.  4 

CMnpanU    5 

Apulia     3 

Builicata      1 

Celsbrie     8 

SiclW     7 

Ssrdinis    2 


Total     eg 

*  110,688  sqaare  miles. 


St.  km. 

190  X 

2911 

24,105 

2,549,142 

2,694.708 

9.712 

1,060,755 

1,093,258 

8,709 

667,210 

686,696 

12,081 

1,196.909 

1,802,424 

16,529 

1,441,651 

1,480,706 

16,295 

3,160,448 

8.311,990 

19,109 

1,959,668 

2,180,161 

9,962 

490,705 

474,021 

15,075 

1,870,208 

1,402,151 

25,789 

8,529,799 

8,672,258 

24,109 

791,754 

852,407 

288,682* 

82,475,268 

84,671,377 

a*elar*4 
1»1»-1»     l»t»-U 
Oato  606,200     491,000 

Corn      1,678,600 1,500,000 
Biee  146,400    146,000 

Flax*  18,000       18,0i>0 

BeeU  66,700       40,000 

Vineat   4,357,700  4,858,000 
Tobacco        8,500  8,0J0 

OllTest  2,291,100  2,890,000 


The  total  d«  jure  population  in  1911  was  36,- 
845,048.  As  calculated  Jan.  1,  1913,  the  total 
de  facto  population  was  35,238,997,  a  density  of 
318.8  per  square  mile.  The  population  returned 
as  over  15  years  of  age  in  1911,  numbered  22,- 
817,755,  of  whom  8,039,129  were  unmarried,  12,- 
613,993  married,  2,147,325  widowed,  and  17,308 
unascertained.  The  census  of  1901  returned  9,- 
611,003  persons  over  nine  years  of  age  as  en- 
gaged in  apiculture  and  allied  industries.  Of 
the  population  in  1901,  97.12  per  cent  were  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  number  of  marriages  in 
1912  was  264,674,  living  births  1,133,985,  still- 
births 47,568,  deaths  exclusive  of  the  stillborn, 
635,788.  Emigrants  in  1912  numbered  711,446, 
of  whom  403,306  went  over  seas  and  308,140  to 
Europe  and  other  countries  by  way  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  communal  population  of  Na- 
ples in  1011  was  678,031,  Milan  599,200,  Rome 
542,123,  Turin  427,106,  Palermo  341,088,  Genoa 
272,222,  Florence  232,860,  Catania  210,703,  Bo- 
logna 172,628,  Venice  160,719,  Messina  126,657, 
Leghorn  106,315,  Bari  103,670,  Padua  96,230, 
Ferrara  95,212,  Brescia  83,338,  Verona  81,909. 

Education.  Two  grades  of  elementary  edu- 
cation are  provided,  both  of  which  are  free,  the 
lower  only  (ages  6  to  0  in  communes  where 
no  higher  schools  exist,  6  to  12  where  there  are 
such  schools)  being  compulsory.  There  has 
been  great  improvement  subsequent  to  the  law 
of  Jtuy,  1904,  imposing  special  disabilities  on 
the  illiterate.  The  number  of  public  primary 
schools,  exclusive  of  infant,  numbered  61,497  in 
1907-08,  with  61,944  teachers  and  3,002,168 
pupils;  private,  6534,  with  8130  teachers  and 
148,081  pupils.  There  are  secondary  schools, 
numerous  special,  professional,  technical,  and 
industrial  schools  and  colleges.  There  are  17 
State  universities,  and  4  free,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  in  1911-12  of  21,615  students. 

Pbodcctior.  Of  the  total  area  70.6  per  cent 
is  productive.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  cereals,  wines,  olives,  olive  oil,  citrous,  and 
other  fruits,  with  root  and  industrial  crops,  are 
produced  in  abundanca.  In  the  table  below  are 
shown  principal  crops,  with  area  planted  in  hec- 
tares, and  production  in  quintals  for  two  years, 
with  yield  per  hectare  in  1913-14: 

*  Heetaret                       Quintala  Qt. 

1911-lS       1918-14        l»ia-18       1918-14  ha. 

Wheat   4,792,200  4,788,500  58,852,000  46,115,000  12.2 

Rye            124,100      122,500    1,419,800    1,386,000  11.4 

Barley      260,000     246,800    2,352,000    1,506,000  11.4 


Oirfiitab  Q: 

191*-18      1918-14  hm^ 

6,809,600    8,894,000  12.S 

27,532,000  26,000,000  17.5 

5,482,000  6,482,000  87.1 

108,000    80,000  5.7 

27,800  14,000,000  481.5 

62,240,000  46,000,000  12.0 

86,000  10.0 

1,742,000  1,700.000  0.8 


'Production  of  seed;  fibre  production  waa  25,000 
qa.  in  1918-14.     t  Production  in  hectolitera. 

Sericulture  is  carried  on  throuf^out  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 
The  quantity  of  eggs  placed  for  hatching  in 
1913  was  300,000  hectograms,  producing  32,000,- 
000  kilograms  of  cocoons. 

Live  stock  1908:  849,723  horses;  388,337 
mules;  6,198,861  cattle;  11,162,926  sheep;  2,- 
714,878  goats;  2,607,798  swine;  19,266  buffaloes. 
The  totel  forest  area,  exclusive  of  chestnut 
plantations  is  about  4,000,000  hectares,  and  in 
1909  the  value  of  the  forest  products  was  re- 
ported at  124,132,000  lire.  The  department  of 
forestry  was  reorganized  Jime  2,  1910,  under  a 
director-general  of  forests,  "nie  output  of 
chemical  industries  was  valued  in  I9I2  at  181,- 
000,000  lire.  The  total  number  of  industrial 
establishments  returned  by  the  census  of  June 
10,  1011,  was  243,085,  with  2,305,698  employees, 
and  1,573,774  aggregate  horsepower.  In  the 
table  below  are  shown  productive  mines  in  op- 
eration in  1912,  the  operatives  employed,  output 
in  metric  tons,  and  value  in  lire. 


Xo. 

Iron     27 

Hanganeae     ...      5 

Copper     7 

Zinc     ) 

Lead    [94 

Iiead  and  aine  ) 

Silver     1 

Qold     2 

Antimony,  arg..      2 

Mercury     8 

F.  ft  0.  pyritea  11 
Mineral  fuel  .  .  42 
Sulphur  ore  .  .858 
Asphalt  ft  bit..  18 
Boric    acid    ...      7 


Total 


...656 


Workers 

Jf.  (OIM 

lArr 

1,780 

582,066 

12,406.837 

121 

2.641 

09.160 

798 

86,001 

1,588,921 

149,776 

18,286.272 

14,797 

41,680 

7,785,268 

800 

6.400 

68 

27 

77,200 

78 

2,866 

66,856 

294 

1,878 

112,245 

945 

88,200 

4,870,400 

2,400 

277,585 

6,966.819 

8,927 

668,813 

8,111.004 

17,226 

2,504,408 

29,600,684 

1,784 

181,846 

8.012.848 

464 

2,809 

900,510 

46,064 

84.218,228 

There  were  70,914  persons  employed  in  the 
quarries  in  1912 ;  total  value  of  output,  64,268,- 
333  lire.  Employed  in  lime  and  brick  kilns. 
106,730  persons;  value  of  output,  189,211,416 
lire. 

In  the  fishing  industry  28,402  boats,  witii  a 
tonnage  of  78,981  were  employed  Dec.  31,  1911; 
persons  engaged,  127,792;  value  of  total  catch 
in  home  waters,  24,266,000  lire,  of  which  4,111,- 
000  lire  from  the  tunny  fisheries  and  75,320 
from  coral  fisheries. 

CoMMEBCE.  The  totals  for  three  years  of  im- 
ports for  consumption  and  exports  of  domestic 
produce,  merchandise,  with  the  countries  of 
origin  and  destination  and  the  value  of  their 
trade,  are  shown  below  in   thousands  of  lire: 


ImptrU  Export* 

1910  1911  1912  1910  1911  1919 

A  476,269  509,881  577,130  210,856  222,797  364,406 

B  10,011  9,500  7,640  4,965  2,719  2,525 

C  97,976  108,805  150,405  151,461  166,194  182,111 

D  18,295  22,298  40,528  8,401  10,557  13,888 

E  289,746  288,914  294.479  164,681  184,754  219.191 

F  84,809  82,027  84,628  51,458  51,866  74.648 

a     42,456  50,808  64,845  81,885  42,597  56.481 
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H    

I9I0 
159,199 

1912 

178,380 

478 

8,490 

10,063 

696 

8,897 

16,477 

54,039 

3,189 

3,460 

9,410 

41,516 

8,871 

837,183 

550,159 

6,876 

84,709 

81,380 

1,399 

8,976 

8,583 

16,447 

1,805 

6,257 

120,944 

284,781 

.  11,048 

29.887 

14,791 

8,089 

77,641 

1,578 

32,581 

19,861 

84,860 

415,280 

4.885 

27,687 

8,889,298 

Imports 

1919 
140,899 
519 

7,177 

18.545 

1.328 

4,143 

17.570 

55,284 

2,468 

5,873 

7,924 

24,880 

5.461 

289,591 

626,284 

11,314 

24,195 

47,621 

1,246 

1,576 

7,495 

28,890 

107 

7,690 

169,856 

214,002 

7.231 

84,524 

15.172 

2.662 

84,708 

6.102 

25,743 

11,756 

10.452 

615,347 

9,554 

48,238 

8,701,922 

1910 

86,798 

680 

4,688 

1,574 

4,126 

4,807 

15,654 

9,180 

8,404 

2,580 

8,995 

44,788 

8,120 

218,296 

293,189 

11.808 

15,867 

2,489 

7,061 

7,414 

868 

■3,798 

5,195 

7,250 

15,070 

50,649 

2,667 

11,902 

5.343 

2.792 

216,396 

4.861 

8.004 

48.497 

64.368 

368,816 

16,029 

41,522 

2.079,977 

Xxportt 

1911 
81,934 
170 

7.184 

2.580 

3.608 

6,168 
21,778 

6,428 

4,020 

8,860 
10.207 
60,086 
10,895 
206,168 
801,249 
86,780 
19,853 

2,081 

6,069 

4,572 

1,810 

3,912 

7,481 

7.545 
23.448 
50,866 

2,667 
16,480 

5.640 

4.019 

208.598 

24,789 

9,459 
44,140 
51,838 
247,230 
22,805 
51,318 

2,204,278 

1919 
87,879 

I    

8,864 

164 

J     

2,497 

10,579 

K           

9,804 

7,156 

1,     

690 

8,415 

H     

8,818 

6,643 

N     

15,206 

19,846 

o       

60.976 

8,068 

p     

1,748 

4,838 

Q     

800 

4,158 

i  :::.::.::.:... 

5,436 

85,189 

1,880 

10.348 
42.471 
12.469 

v     

888,967 

222,570 

534.634 

828,236 

w    

6.719 

16,209 

83,968 

19,888 

T     

, 38,878 

8,687 

Z     

1,199 

6,808 

AA    

582 

4,604 

AB    

3,899 

2.027 

AC     

14,581 

3,672 

AD    

.::..:.:      SSs 

6,958 

AE     

, 5,636 

11,460 

AP     

, 82,149 

25.800 

AG    

AH    

AI     

265,001 

17.075 

80,686 

55.981 

2.644 

15,899 

AJ     

, 12,959 

14,729 

AK    

, 8,284 

6.002 

Ali     

88,916 

218,910 

AM    

AN     

8.388 

25,169 

100,778 
12,589 

AO     

AP    

AQ    

19,766 

87,814 

, 862,968 

8.798 

2,718 

261,988 

Aft  ::::::::::::; 

AS     

Totd     

2,589 

28,691 

8.245,976 

28,581 

48.409 

2.396,937 

A,  United  Kingdom;  B,  Alceria;  0,  Argentine  BepuUie;  D,  Gommonwe&lth  of  Auttralik;  E,  Anstria-Hnn- 
rary;  F,  Belgium;  O.  BraxU;  H,  British  India  and  Ceylon;  I,  Britieli  Weat  Indiea :  J.  Bulgaria;  K,  Canada; 
L,  Crete;  U,  Central  American  State*:  N,  Chile;  0,  China,  including  Honglcong;  F,  Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo; 
R,  Dutch  Eaat  Indies;  S,  Egypt;  T,  Eritrea;  U,  France;  V.  Germany;  W,  Oreeee;  X.  Metherlandi ;  T, 
Japan;  Z,  Malta;  AA,  Mexico,  AB,  Morocco;  AC,  Morwav;  AD.  Fern;  AE.  Portugal:  AF,  Rumania;  AO. 
Russia  in  Europe:  AH,  Servia;  AI,  Spain;  A  J,  Straits  Settlements  and  Aden;  AK,  Sweden;  AL,  Bwitier- 
land;  AM,  Tripoli;  AN,  Tunis;  AO,  Turkey  in  Asia;  AP,  Turkey  in  Europe;  Ag,  United  States;  AR, 
Umgnay;  AS,  other  countries. 


In  thousands  of  lire  are  given  in  the  table 
below  some  details  of  the  special  trade  for  the 
year  1912: 


Import*  1000  Vt» 

Wheat     399,787 

Coal  and  coke   ...862,060 

Raw    cotton    342,627 

Machinery     98,802 

Timber    134.374 

Raw    silk    44.055 

Pig  iron    26,786 

Wool     24,840 

Coffee    48,847 

Instruments    68,776 

Hides     180,285 

OaU     29,081 

Horses     29.944 

Silk    mfrs 48,252 

Fish    (dried)    48,884 

Fish   (in  oil)    11.828 

Silk    eoeoons    ....  44.055 

Woolen  mfrs 58.768 

Ships   and  boata..    14,188 
Scrap    iron,    etc...   30.936 

Tobacco     84.659 

Oil   seed    35.057 

Copper,   etc.    60,685 

Petroleum     16,985 


Export*  1000  Ure 

Raw    silk    864,190 

Cotton    mfrs 158,922 

Silk    mfrs 103,762 

OliTe  oil   67,093 

Wines    73.809 

Cheese     79.140 

Dried    truiU    180.826 

Hemp   (raw)    51.781 

Hides     48.431 

Eggs    48.400 

Snlphar     39.080 

Flour     22.198 

Pulp  of  wheat 82,547 

Yam,    etc 82,657 

Hair     14,989 

Automobiles    85,896 

Fresh    Tegetables. .    19,569 

Straw  hats 14,091 

Marble,    etc 40,343 

Rice    (cleaned)     . .    85,202 

Worked  coral 19.381 

Straw   plaiting 8,413 

Poultry     15.188 

Felt    haU    28,916 


The  total  transit  trade  amounted  to  77,878,000 
lire  in  1910,  and  78,754,000  in  1911.  Imports  of 
precious  metale  in  1910  amounted  to  31,066,700 
lire;  in  1911,  to  28,896,500;  in  1912,  to  25,906,- 
000 — making  the  total  imports  for  the  three 
years  3,277,041,661,  3,418,194,063,  and  3,727,828,- 
000  lire,  respectively.  Exports  of  precious 
metals  amounted  to  48,116,400  lire  in  1910,  42,- 
091,700  in  1911,  41,475,000  in  1912— making  the 
total  exports  for  three  years  2,128,093,776,  2,- 


246,365,199,  and  2,438,402,000  lire,  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Italian 
ports  in  the  1911  trade  was  173,437,  of  66,050,- 
306  tons,  of  which  159,647  vessels,  of  35,024,881 
tons,  were  Italian;  cleared,  173,353,  of  56,082,- 
448  tons,  of  which  159,552,  of  35,945,206  tons, 
were  Italian.  The  merchant  marine  included 
Jan.  1,  1912,  767  steamers,  of  696,994  tons,  and 
4713  sailing,  of  410,991  tons;  a  total  of  6470 
vessels,  of  1,107,985  tons. 

Ck>MMUNiCATioNS.  Open  for  traffic  March  1, 
1913,  were  17,634  kilometers  of  railway,  13,700 
operated  by  the  State.  Tramways  in  operation, 
6150  kilometers.  The  Italian  State  railways  in 
1914  placed  contracts  aggregating  $10,446,974 
with  17  Italian  firms  for  880  baggage  and  pas- 
senger cars,  and  4481  freight  cars.  In  Sicily  the 
State-owned  railwav  system  has  a  total  length 
of  839  miles,  all  standard  gauge  except  the  46 
miles  of  3-foot  1-incb  gauge.  Train  service  is 
also  maintained  across  the  Straits  of  Messina,  a 
distance  of  14  miles.  The  Turiil-Savona  Rail- 
way during  1914  inaugurated  electric  operation 
for  passenger  traffic  on  the  section  of  the  line 
across  the  Apennines  between  Savona  and  Cera, 
a  distance  of  29  miles,  which  is  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  line,  including  the  Belbo  timnel, 
about  3  miles  in  length,  with  maximum  grades 
of  2.5  per  cent.  The  maximum  speed  is  31  miles 
per  hour.  During  the  year  34  new  3000-volt, 
3-phase,  16%-eycle  locomotives  were  ordered  for 
the  electrically  equipped  sections  of  the  Italian 
State  Railways,  which  were  in  course  of  exten- 
sion.   These   motors   were   designed   to   develop 
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ISOO-horaepower  each,  at  4S  miles  an  boxtr,  and 
by  various  connections,  economical  speeds  were 
obtained  at  22,  30,  45,  and  60  miles  an  hour. 
There  were  in  operation  June  30,  1911,  51,172 
kilometers  of  telegraph  lines,  and  311,584  of 
wires;  State  telegraph  stations  numbered  5874, 
and  railway  and  other  stations  1904.  There 
were  20  wireless  stations,  and  125  on  board  ves- 
sels. The  urban  telephone  system  had  12,089 
kilometers  of  lines,  and  192,838  of  wires;  inter- 
urban  lines  had  a  total  length  of  31,354  kilo- 
meters, with  60,905  of  wires.  Post  offices  num- 
bered 10,238  in  1911. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  lira,  par 
value  19.295  cents.  Revenue  and  expenditure 
for  three  years  are  shown  below  in  lire,  1012-13 
being  provisional  only: 

1910-11  1911-lt  1911-lS 

BeTvnue  .  .2,833.164,212  2,682,640,378  2,698,620,121 
Expend.     ..2,758,625,043  2,628,425,682  2,615,208,705 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  in  thousands  of 
lire  the  details  of  the  budget  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1014: 


KeT<n«< 

1000  I. 

Real   property. 

12,830 

Railways    

39,225 

Various    

4,086 

Land    tax    ... 

81,800 

Income  tax    . . 

818,000 

Bouse    tax    . . 

106,000 

Succession    . . . 

48,000 

Registration   . . 

96,500 

Stamps   

85,000 

Traffic     

40,350 

Various    

64,900 

Excise     

210,2J0 

Customs 

266,700 

Octrois   

122,092 

Tobacco    

327,080 

Salt    

89,000 

Lottwries     

106,000 

Quinine    

2,700 

?osU    

122,000 

Tels.    ft    Tels.. 

40,300 

Repayments     . 

87,265 

Various    

68,789 

Virements    — 

64,064 

Total  ordi- 

nary  .... 

2,397,788 

Extraordi- 

nary     

198,801 

ToUl    . 

2,656,995 

£xp«n<i. 

1000  I. 

Treasury    

Finance    

Justice     

Foreign    Affairs. 
Instruction    . . . 

Interior    

Public  Works    . 
Posts   ft  Tels. . . . 
yfnT       

688,625 

828,269 

55,476 

25,156 

137,634 

182,990 

58,215 

132,198 

368  652 

Marine    

Agriculture,   etc. 

226,707 
27,736 

Total    ordinary. 2,126,662 

Extraordinary . 

Treasury     

Finance    

Justice     

Foreign    Affairs. 
Instruction     .... 

Interior    

Public   Works. .. 

Posts  ft  Tels 

•War     

229,821 

3,828 

203 

608 

8,111 

4.718 

144,010 

5,526 

60,677 

Marine     

Agriculture,   etc.. 

30,028 
7,245 

Total    

2,620,937 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  consolidated  and 
redeemable  debt  stood  at  13,429,361,597  lire, 
July  1,  1912,  and  the  Interest  amounted  to  451,- 
086',681.  The  interest,  including  premium  of  the 
total  public  debt,  1912-13,  was  523,084,574;  sink- 
ing fund,  1,921,047.  The  total  estimated  value 
of  State  properties,  including  funds  in  treasury, 
was  8,070,563,526  lire,  June  30,  1911. 

Abmt.  While  the  Italian  armv  was  not  ac- 
tually engaged  in  war  during  tne  year  1914, 
yet  it  was  believed  that  a  crisis  was  impending 
and  the  effective  strength  was  increased,  and  the 
army  was  mobilized,  looking  towards  its  exten- 
sion on  a  war  basis.  The  Italian  army  in  1914 
was  organized  in  12  corps,  each  of  two  divisions, 
and  the  iirst  line  was  estimated  to  consist  of 
310,000  men  available.  In  addition  there  was 
maintained  a  considerable  active  reserve  and  a 
mobile  militia.  Military  service  in  Italy  was 
compulsory  by  the  terms  of  the  law  of  June  30, 
1910,  and  extends  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
thirty-ninth  year.  The  service  consists  of  two 
years   in    the   active   army    for    those    actually 


called  to  the  colors,  while  the  second  class  spend 
a  shorter  time,  practically  but  a  few  months, 
while  the  third  are  allowed  to  go  on  unlimited 
leave.  Those  free  from  service  in  the  permanent 
army  are  enrolled  in  the  mobile  militia,  and  are 
called  out  from  time  to  time  for  instruction. 
The  territorial  militia  is  made  up  of  others 
available  for  service  and  a  limited  amount  of 
training  is  given  them.  For  the  mobile  militia 
there  existed  cadres  for  76  regiments  of  infantry 
and  23  Alpine  battalions,  so  that  the  various 
regiments  could  be  readily  raised  to  full 
strength.  The  number  of  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  battalions  of  artillery  in  the  militia  had  not 
been  formally  decided  on,  as  was  the  case  with 
other  arms  of  the  service.  For  the  territorial 
militia,  324  battalions  of  infantry  were  con- 
templated, and  76  Alpine  companies  forming  26 
battalions,  as  well  as  100  companies  of  coast 
and  fortification  artillery  and  30  companies  of 
engineers.  Inasmuch  as  the  Italian  army  was 
mobilized  and  greatly  augmented  in  1914  its 
organization  on  a  war  basis  is  of  interest.  This 
scheme  contemplated  four  armies,  each  com- 
posed of  2,  3,  or  4  army  corps,  1  division  of 
-cavalry,  2  or  3  companies  of  sappers  and  miners 
and  pontoon  troops  with  their  equipment,  1 
aeronautical  section,  1  park  of  artillery,  1  park 
of  engineers,  the  field  hospital,  and  other  tech- 
nical troops.  There  would  be  12  army  corps, 
each  comprising  2  divisions  and  eventually  1 
division  of  the  mobile  militia,  1  regiment  of 
bersaglieri,  of  which  the  fourth  battalion  were 
to  be  cyclists,  1  regiment  of  cavalry,  1  regiment 
of  artillery,  1  company  of  telegraphers,  1  park 
of  artillery,  and  various  technical  and  other 
troops,  making  the  effective  strength  of  an  army 
corps  50,062  men,  6330  horses  and  126  guns. 
The  infantry  accordingly  would  form  24  active 
divisions  with  12  from  the  mobile  militia,  each 
division  comprising  2  brigades  of  infantry,  I 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  1  company  of  sappers, 
1  ammunition  column  and  medical  and  sub- 
sistence troops,  while  the  divisions  of  the  mili- 
tia would  include  in  addition  1  or  2  battalions 
of  bersaglieri,  2  or  3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
its  artillery  would  be  organized  in  two  sections. 
Accordingly  the  effective  strength  of  an  active 
division  would  be  on  a  war  footing,  14,156  men, 
1399  horses,  and  30  or  36  guns;  the  three  divi- 
sions of  independent  cavalry  would  each  com- 
prise 2  brigades  of  2  regiments,  1  group  of  horse 
artillery  of  2  battalions,  1  cyclist  battalion,  1 
park  of  artillery,  and  section  of  medical  and 
subsistence  troops,  making  an  effective  of  4138 
men,  4165  horses,  and  12  guns.  The  three 
groups  of  Alpine  troops  include  in  the  active 
Alpine  battalions,  the  companies  of  the  mobile 
militia  and  the  battalions  of  the  territorial  mili- 
tia with  the  guns.  The  militia  are  incorporated 
within  the  battalions  of  active  Alpine  troops 
which  include  3,  4,  or  5  companies.  The  figures 
for  the  mobilization  of  Itoly  in  1914  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  nations  were  not  available, 
and  any  statement  of  the  strength  is  more  or 
less  a  conjecture.  The  effective  strength  of  the 
army  including  the  forces  actually  mobilizable 
were  authoritatively  estimated  as  follows  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  and 
the  mobilization:  Permanent  army  first  line 
actually  under  arms  250,000  men,  including  the 
permanent  cadres,  2  classes,  on  leave  560,000 
men,  in  7  classes,  in  the  second  line  or  mobile 
militia  360,000  men,  in  4  classes,  in  the  third 
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line  or  territorial  militia  600,000  men,  in  6 
classes. 

Kavt.  The  number  and  displacement  April  1, 
I9I4,  of  warships  built  of  1500  or  more  tons, 
and  of  torpedo  craft  of  60  tons  and  over,  were 
as  follows:  3  battleships  (dreadnought  type), 
having  a  main  battery  of  all  big  guns,  1 1  inches 
or  more  in  calibre,  of  62,644  tons  (and  7,  of  187,- 
150  tons  estimated,  building)  ;  8  battleships 
(predreadnought  type),  of  96,100;  9  armored 
cruisers,  of  74,020;  6  cruisers,  of  18,830  tons 
(and  2,  of  4888  tons,  building)  ;  36  torpedo-boat 
dpBtroyers  of  16,807  tons  (and  IS,  of  14,203  tons, 
building)  ;  68  torpedo  boats  of  11,584  tons  (and 
2,  of  272  tons,  building) ;  19  submarines,  of 
3475  tons  (and  8,  of  5842  tons,  building) — a 
total  tonnage  built  of  285,400,  and  212,365 
building,  making  a  total  tonnage  built  and  build- 
ing of  497,815.  Excluded  from  the  foregoing 
are  ships  over  20  years  old,  unless  reconstructed 
and  rearmed  within  5  years;  torpedo  craft  over 
15  years  old;  transports,  colliers,  repair  ships, 
torpedo-depot  ships,  and  other  auxiliaries.  TTie 
Italian  navy  classes  armored  cruisers  as  battle- 
ships. The  authorized  personnel  is  40,063.  The 
programme  projected  in  1914  contemplated  the 
completion  by  1016  of  dreadnoughts  to  make  a 
total  of  10  in  commission. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  King  (1014,  Victor  Em- 
manuel III)  is  the  executive,  acting  through  a 
responsible  council  of  11  ministers.  The  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  conjointly  in  the  King 
and  a  Parliament  composed  of  a  Senate  of  318 
members,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  608. 
The  King  is  required  to  convoke  Parliament  an- 
nually, but  may  dissolve  it  at  will.  Heir-ap- 
parent, Prince  Humbert,  born  Sept.  15,  1904. 
The  ministry,  as  constituted  March  24,  1914, 
is  given  in  tilte  paragraph  on  History. 

HiSTOBT 

The  Cabinet  Crisib  in  Mabch.  A  storm  of 
hostile  criticism  greeted  the  Finance  Bill  which 
the  Giolitti  ministry  submitted  to  the  Chamber 
on  February  3.  The  dissatisfaction  was  caused 
rhieflv  by  the  fact  that  the  Finance  Bill  con- 
tained a  number  of  new  taxes — -taxes  on  cine- 
matograph exhibitions,  taxes  on  bottled  mineral 
waters,  a  higher  tax  on  motor  vehicles,  and  re- 
adjustments of  the  succession  and  stamp  duties 
— calculated  altogether  to  increase  the  revenue 
by  47,000,000  lire.  The  burden  of  taxation  had 
been  made  enormously  heavier,  as  the  whole 
country  knew,  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
occupation  of  Libya,  which  had  reached  the  fig- 
ure of  1,150,000,000  lire  by  the  end  of  1913,  and 
by  the  additional  expenditure  upon  armament 
necessitated  by  Italy's  enhanced  importance  as  a 
Mediterranean  Power.  Four  new  dreadnoughts 
designed  by  Signor  Feretti  were  to  be  completed 
by  1916,  and  after  that  one  capital  ship  a  year 
was  to  be  constructed  up  to  1921.  But  paying 
for  these  gratifications  of  Italy's  national  pride 
was  a  decidedly  disagreeable  matter.  The  diffi- 
culty was  further  increased  by  the  division  of 
opinion  in  the  cabinet  as  to  how  the  new  tax- 
ation should  be  distributed.  The  Radical  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  Signor  Sacchi  and  Signor 
Credaro,  already  at  variance  with  the  premier 
on  other  questions  of  social  policy,  seized  this 
occasion  to  present  their  resignations.  The  re- 
volt of  the  Radical  members  of  the  ministry 
synchronized  with  the  declaration  of  a  general 
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strike  in  Rome.  Realizing  the  weakness  of  his 
position,  and  foreseeing,  perhaps,  that  he  could 
only  injure  his  own  prestige  by  attempting  to 
remain  in  power,  Signor  Giolitti  on  March  10 
tendered  to  the  King  the  collective  resignation  of 
his  cabinet.  Baron  Sonnino  refused  to  take  up 
the  reins  of  government  which  Giolitti  had  let 
fall.  Signor  Salandra,  however,  undertook  and 
accomplished  the  delicate  task  of  forming  a  cab- 
inet representative  of  all  parties  except  the 
Clericals.  The  constitution  of  the  cabinet  was 
as  follows:  Premier  and  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, Salandra;  foreign  affairs.  Marquis  di  San 
Giuiiano;  colonies,  Martini;  justice,  Daneo;  pub- 
lic works,  Rava;  treasury,  Rubini;  agriculture, 
Dari;  public  instruction,  Fusinato;  finance, 
Ciuffelli;  posts  and  telegraphs,  Riccio;  marine, 
Rear  Admiral  Millo;  war,  General  Grandi.  The 
new  ministry  presented  itself  before  the  Cham- 
ber on  April  2.  In  point  of  policy  the  Salandra 
ministry  appeared  to  differ  but  little  from  its 
predecessor,  and  declared  its  adherence  to  most 
of  Signor  Giolitti's  programme.  In  discussing 
the  unfavorable  financial  situation,  the  premier 
announced  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  present 
tension.  Treasury  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,- 
000,000  would  be  put  into  circulation.  The  vote 
of  confidence  was  passed  by  303  to  122.  On  May 
7  the  government  embodied  its  financial  pro- 
posals in  a  bill  to  increase  the  succession  duties, 
as  well  as  the  taxes  on  theatres,  mineral  water, 
motor  cycles,  promissory  notes,  and  revolver 
licenses.  These,  together  with  an  increased  ex- 
cise tax  on  spirits  and  tobacco,  were  expected  to 
bring  in  about  $20,000,000.  So  obstinate  was 
the  opposition  which  the  Socialists  offered  to 
these  proposals,  that  when  the  Parliament  rose 
for  the  summer  vacation  in  July,  the  budget 
had  not  yet  been  voted  and  the  new  taxes  were 
still  unauthorized.  Signor  Salandra,  however, 
was  not  thus  easily  to  be  thwarted.  By  pro- 
visionally promulgating  the  new  taxes,  without 
Parliamentary  authorization,  he  obtained  the 
desired  augmentation  of  the  public  revenues  and 
rendered  nugatory  the  obstruction  which  the  So- 
cialists had  so  assiduously  practiced. 

ANTisntiTARiBM  AT  Ancona.  Antimllitarism 
in_  Italy  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  indus- 
trial agitation  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  led 
during  the  course  of  the  year  to  violent  conflicts 
between  the  government  and  the  partisans  of  a 
social  _  revolution.  The  temper  of  the  Italian 
Socialists  was  demonstrated  in  January  when 
the  fourth  constituency  of  Milan  elected  to  Par- 
liament Sr.  Amilcar  Cipriano,  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  violent  revolution,  who  forty  years  pre- 
viously had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter. 
Throughout  the  spring  the  government  had  been 
constantly  threatened  with  a  general  strike  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  employees.  The  trial  of 
strength  did  not  come  until  June,  however. 
June  7,  the  national  holiday,  had  been  fixed  as 
the  day  for  general  antimilitarist  demonstra- 
tions throusrhout  Italy.  The  government  had 
prohibited  the  holding  of  such  demonstrations. 
At  Ancona,  in  defiance  of  the  government's  prohi- 
bition, a  demonstration  was  nevertheless  organ- 
ized, and  resulted  in  a  clash  with  the  police,  who 
fired  into  the  mob,  killing  two  and  wounding 
four  persons.  In  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  police,  a  general  strike  was  declared  at  An- 
cona. Socialists  and  Syndicalists  in  other  cities 
likewise  went  on  strike.  For  a  day  or  two  there 
seemed  to  be  some  danger  of  a  concerted  rero- 
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lutionaiy  movement  of  the  organized  laboring 
classes  which  would  overturn  the  governmeut 
and  the  social  order.  In  several  places  "the  Re- 
public" was  proclaimed.  Strikers  and  police 
frequently  came  to  blows,  and  the  police  were 
not  always  the  victors.  But  starting  in  Venice 
and  in  Rome  a  reaction  set  in  against  the  strike, 
and  the  government  exerted  itself  powerfully  to 
restore  order,  with  the  result  that  the  general 
strike  was  brought  to  an  end  on  the  night  of 
June  10.  Administrative  elections  held  a  fort- 
night later  resulted  in  a  defeat  for  the  Social- 
ists at  Florence,  Pavia,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and 
Savona,  although  at  Bologna  the  Socialists  car- 
ried the  day.  In  July  the  determination  of  the 
government  to  punish  the  15,000  employees  of 
the  State  railways  who  had  participated  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  June  8,  9,  10,  pre- 
cipitated a  new  crisis,  and  the  government  called 
the  reserves  of  the  class  of  1801  to  the  colors  in 
anticipation  of  a  railway  strike.  For  further 
details  in  regard  to  the  Italian  strikes,  consult 
the  article  on  Strikes. 

Chanoks  in  thk  Sai^hdba  Cabinet.  With 
the  reasons  for  Italy's  refusal  to  join  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  in  the  war  against  the 
Triple  Entente,  the  article  on  the  Was  of  the 
Nations  deals  in  detail.  In  this  place  it  re- 
mains to  remark  that  the  war,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  Italy's  entering  into  the  conflict,  so  inten- 
sified the  controversial  questions  of  militarism 
and  finance  that  Premier  Salandra  found  it  nec- 
essary to  make  several  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tioa  of  his  cabinet.  In  the  first  place  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  minister  of  war,  General 
Grandi,  and  the  new  chief  of  the  general  staff. 
General  Cadorna,  because  the  minister  would 
not  agree  to  the  costly  military  reforms  which 
General  Cadorna  regarded  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Early  in  October  the  cause  of  military 
preparedness  triumphed,  and  General  Grandi 
was  superseded  by  General  Zupelli,  a  veteran  of 
the  Tripoliton  war,  and  a  ^'mpathizer  of  Gen- 
eral Cadorna's.  A  cabinet  council  on  October  S 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $11,360,000  to 
keep  the  reservists  with  the  colors  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31 ;  $8,904,766  for  warlike  preparations  due 
to  the  war  situation;  $9,200,000  for  winter 
equipment  and  stores;  $1,500,000  to  increase  the 
garrisons  in  Libya  and  the  Mgetm  Islands  by 
30,000  men;  $900,000  for  the  purchase  of  motor 
wagons  for  the  army;  $1,154,400  for  the  mobil- 
ization of  the  navy;  and  $2,181,600  for  warlike 
naval  preparations;  making  a  total  for  army 
and  navy  of  $35,290,000,  in  addition  to  the  $36,- 
200,000  already  authorized  for  the  period  from 
August  1  to  October  9.  A  new  cabinet  appoint- 
ment, but  not  necessarily  a  modification  in  the 
policy  of  the  ministry,  was  necessitated  by  the 
deatii  of  the  foreign  minister,  Marquis  Antonio 
di  San  Giuliano,  on  October  16.  Two  weeks 
later  the  finance  minister,  Signor  Rubini,  re- 
signed his  portfolio,  alleging  that  he  could  not 
agree  with  his  colleagues  on  the  postponement 
of  taxation  to  cover  the  increased  military  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  On  November  1  the 
entire  cabinet  resigned,  in  order  that  Signor  Sa- 
landra might  have  a  free  hand  in  redistributing 
the  portfolios.  Three  days  later,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Baron  Sonnino,  former  premier  and 
Oppositionleader,  and  two  members  of  the  for- 
mer Giolitti  cabinet  had  consented  to  enter 
the  new  cabinet,  which  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows:    Premier    and    minister    of    the    interior. 


Salandra;  fordgn  affairs,  Sonnino;  treasmy, 
Paolo  Carcano;  justice,  Vittorio  Orlando;  colo- 
nies. Martini;  finance,  Ciuffelli;  education,  Fosi- 
nato;  marine.  Admiral  Millo;  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, Riccio;  public  works,  Rava;  war.  Gen- 
eral Zupelli ;  agriculture,  Vari.  Parliament  was 
called  together  for  a  two-weeks  session  in  De- 
cember. Confidence  in  the  new  ministry  was 
voted  by  413  to  49.  A  loan  of  1,000,000,000 
lire  and  10  per  cent  increases  in  the  land  and 
income  taxes  were  authorized.  In  the  course 
of  the  debates,  the  premier  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  coming  year  would  add  to  the  nation's 
glory  and  greatness,  and  gave  utterance  to  what 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  frank  admission  that 
Italy  intended  to  secure  her  own  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. For  a  discussion  of  Italy's  atti- 
tude toward  the  war,  consult  the  article  on  the 
Wab  of  the  Nations.  For  the  military  oper- 
ations incidental  to  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  see  the  article  Tkipchx 
See  also  Inteknationai.  Abbitbation  a:!d 
Pe^ce,  Bryan-TTtlAon  Treatie*. 

IXO,  YrKO,  Count.  A  Japanese  admiral, 
died  Jan.  14,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1843  in 
Satsuma  Province,  the  son  of  Yuten  Ito,  a  Sa- 
murai of  the  Satsuma  clan.  He  studied  at  the 
Naval  Collie  during  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate, 
and  early  in  the  Meiji  era  he  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  pursue  his  studies.  In  1868  he 
entered  the  navy,  and  rapidly  rose  until  in  1890 
he  was  rear-admiral  and  commander  of  the 
Standing  Squadron.  Upon  his  promotion  to 
vice-admiral  ne  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Yoko- 
suka  Naval  Station,  principal  of  the  Naval  Col- 
lege, and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admirals. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  Japanese  fleet  at  the 
time  of  the  war  with  China  in  1894,  and  had  al- 
ready shown  himself  to  be  a  capable  officer,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  face  the  enemy  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Yalu.  This  battle  was  won  by  the  good 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
and  the  energy  and  skill  of  its  officers,  which 
was  in  a  great  part  due  to  Admiral  Ito.  He  re- 
mained in  command  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  assisting  the  army  in  its  operations  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  continuing  his  attacks  upon  the 
Chinese  tmtil  he  had  completed  the  destruction 
of  their  fleet  at  Wei-hai-Wei.  His  chivalrous 
attitude  toward  Admiral  Ting,  his  defeated 
enemy,  created  much  favorable  comment,  and 
his  energy  and  activity  was  subject  to  pro- 
fessional commendation  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Navy,  and  later 
was  created  a  viscount.  He  readied  the  rank  of 
admiral  in  1898.  He  was  chief  of  staff  in  the 
war  with  Russia,  and  his  strategy  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  final  result  of  that  war.  In  1807 
he  was  made  a  count. 

IVBS,  Bratton.  American  banker  and  sol- 
dier, died  Oct.  22,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Farm- 
ington.  Conn.,  in  1840,  and  graduated  from  Y'ale 
in  1861,  enlisting  shortly  after  in  the  Union 
army.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became 
colonel  of  the  First  Connecticut  Cavalry,  and  he 
displayed  such  remarkable  bravery  and  ability 
that  he  was  advanced  rapidly.  He  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  for  «ulantry  in  action  at  the 
battles  of  Ream's  Station  and  Five  Forks.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  took  part  in  Sheridan's  raid  in 
May,  1864.  He  commanded  General  Grant's  es- 
cort when  the  latter  went  to  receive  General 
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Lee's  surrender.  In  1865  he  was  mustered  out 
of  service  with  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral. After  the  war  General  Ivea  removed  to 
New  York  where  he  became  a  stock  broker.  He 
made  a  study  of  finance  ai^d  within  a  short  time 
became  an  active  advocate  of  the  plan  that  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. He  was  vice-president  of  that  institu- 
tion in  1876-77,  and  president  in  1878-79.  For 
thirteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ing committee  of  the  stock  exchange.  After  be- 
ing in  Wall  Street  twenty-two  years  he  retired 
as  a  broker  and  became  president  of  the  Western 
National  Bank,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
many  other  interests  demanded  his  attention. 
He  became  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  fi- 
nance and  made  a  specialty  of  railroad  finance. 
For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railway  Company.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  and 
also  an  official  of  many  other  financial  and  in- 
dustrial corporations.  A  patron  of  art  and  lit- 
erature and  well-known  as  a  collector  of  books 
and  pictures,  his  collection  of  Japanese  swords, 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
is  considered  among  the  best  collections  in  the 
world. 

IVOST  COAST.  One  of  the  colonies  com- 
posing the  French  West  Africa  government-gen- 
eral. The  capital  is  Bingerville,  with  78  Euro- 
pean and  780  native  inhabitants.  Other  centres 
are  Grand  Bassam,  1G4  European  and  2832  na- 
tive inhabitants;  Abidjan,  110  and  613;  Lahou, 
78  and  3050;  Aboisso,  38  and  1241;  Assinie,  38 
and  1135.  The  principal  products  for  export 
are  mahogany  and  other  woods,  palm  kernels 
and  oil,  rubber,  manioc,  and  ground  nuts. 
Neither  the  climate  nor  the  vegetation  is  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  the  grazing  indus- 
try. The  total  imports  were  valued  in  1912  at 
17,534,048  francs — cotton  textiles  4,641,678 
francs,  rice  1,111,049,  beverages  941,880,  madiin- 
ery  711,653,  tobacco  387,936,  etc.  Total  exports, 
17,615,775  francs — mahogany  1,956,600  francs. 
The  export  of  pabn  kernds  was  6709  tons,  palm 
oil  6776  tons,  rubber  1376  tons.  The  railways 
under  construction  are  destined  to  put  into  com- 
munication with  the  coast,  by  way  of  the  equa- 
torial forests,  the  regions  of  Boutucg,  Kong,  and 
Koroko.  The  main  line  in  operation  starts  at 
Abidjan,  on  the  Ebri6  lagoon,  and  extends 
through  Dimbokro  on  the  N'Zi,  an  affluent  of 
the  Bandama,  as  far  as  Bouake,  a  distance  of 
316  kilometers.  The  line  will  ultimately  reach 
the  frontier.  There  entered  at  the  ports  in  the 
1911  trade,  380  vessels,  of  843,927  tons.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor,  1914,  is  G.  Angoulvant. 
See  French  West  Afbica. 

I.  W.  W.  See  Indtjbtbial  Wobkebs  or  thk 
World. 

JAJTSAT,  ROBBBT.  A  Canadian  legislator 
and  capitalist,  died  in  December,  1914.  He  was 
bom  near  Bannockburn,  Scotland,  in  1832,  and 
was  educated  at  Stirling  Academy.  He  entered 
business  at  Edinburgh,  but  emigrated  in  1862 
to  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  grocery  trade  until  1883.  He  later  became 
director  of  the  Canada  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  the  Canadian  Electric  Railway  Company,  of 
land  corporations,  and  of  other  interests.  In 
1888  he  became  president  of  the  Globe  (Toronto) 
Printing  Company,  and  in  1906  was  chosen  vice- 
president  of  uie  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Dominion  Senate  in  1906. 


Although  Jaffray  was  not  active  in  politics,  he 
exercised  considerable  influence  among  Liberal 
leaders,  by  whom  he  was  frequently  consulted 
on  matters  of  policy. 

JAIL  CEBEMA.    See  Bebibebi. 

JATMTATRA.  The  largest  of  the  British  West 
Indian  islands;  a  British  crown  colony.  The 
island  is  very  mountainous,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Black  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers.  The  total 
area  is  4207^  square  miles,  with  a  population 
in  1911  of  831,383—15,605  white,  163,201  col- 
ored, 630,181  black,  22,396  East  Indian.  Tlie 
capital  is  Kingston,  with  67,379  inhabitants  in 
1911;  it  possesses  a  fine  harbor. 

About  80,000  acres  are  uncultivable,  and  of 
the  remaining  area,  922,633  acres  were  reported 
as  productive  in  1912-13,  divided  as  follows: 
267,276  acres  tilled  lands,  162,527  under  guinea 
grass,  602,830  commons.  Of  the  207,276  acres 
reported  under  crops,  31,743  were  devoted  to 
sugar  cane,  22,275  to  cofi'ee,  17,377  to  coconuts, 
81,071  to  bananas,  11,236  to  cacao,  and  103,564 
to  various  products.  Port  Antonio  is  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  great  fruit  exports  from  the 
Portland  district.  Tue  Blue  Mountain  Range  is 
the  site  of  the  majority  of  the  cofifee  plantations, 
and  the  district  of  Vere  of  the  sugar  estates. 
The  coast  regions  of  St.  James  and  Trelawney 
also  grow  sugar,  and  here  the  famous  Jamaica 
rum  is  produced.  Cattle  are  raised  in  St. 
Anne's,  Hanover,  Westmoreland,  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  St.  James.  The  export  of  sugar  in 
1912  was  197,960  cwt.,  valued  at  £132,798;  cof- 
fee, 89,586  cwt,  £274,730;  ginger,  25,213  cwt., 
£48,203;  pimento,  107,504  cwt.,  £78,388;  rum, 
894,697  gals.,  £67,100;  dyewoods,  39,322  tons, 
£88,638;  cacao,  65,675  cwt.,  £139,833.  Total  ex- 
ports for  1912,  £2,709,283,  against  £2,948,067  in 

1911.  The  principal  imports  are  foodstuffs, 
clothing^  hardware,  alcohol,  and  building  mate- 
rials. The  total  imports  for  1912  were  valued 
at  £3,060,479,  against  £2,865,553  in  1911.  The 
United  Kingdom  contributed  imports  and  re- 
ceived exports  valued  at  £1,333,362  and  £358,- 
616,  respectively;  the  United  States,  £1,273,389 
and  £1,618,614;  Canada,  £291,363  and  £148,943. 
The  total  length  of  railway  lines  in  operation  in 
1914  was  197.36  miles.  There  is  a  line  from 
Kingston  to  Montego  Bay,  112.69  miles;  with  a 
branch  from  Spanish  Town  to  Ewarton,  17.16 
miles.  From  this  branch,  another  branch  leaves 
Bog^alk  for  Port  Antonio,  54.50  miles.  There 
is  also  a  branch  from  Maypen  to  Chapelton,  13 
miles.  There  are  cables,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone systems;  and  2245  miles  of  excellent  main 
roads,  besides  4000  miles  of  byways.  Revenue, 
1912-13,  £1,432,400  (£1,356,092  in  1911-12); 
expenditure,  £1,549,667  (£1,350,551).  Tonnage 
entered  and  cleared,  1012-13,  4,688,438  (4,319,- 
112  in  1911-12),  of  which  2,617,886  tons  British 
(1,925,983).    The  public  debt  stood  March   31, 

1912,  at  £3,910,620.  Customs  revenue,  1911-12, 
£494,349.  The  Governor  in  1914  was  Sir  W.  H. 
Manning  (appointed  1913).  Administratively 
attached  to  Jamaica  are  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands,  the  Cayman  Islands,  Pedro  Cays,  and 
Morant  Cays. 

JAJTSEN,  Marie.  An  American  singer,  died 
March  20,  1914.  She  was  born  in  1849  in  Bos- 
ton, her  real  name  being  Hattie  Johnson.  She 
made  her  d^but  on  the  stage  in  1881,  and  in 
1883  came  under  the  management  of  Colonel 
McCauU,  and  appeared  in  The  Beggar  Student 
which  was  her  first  great  success.    In  the  next 
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year  she  went  to  London  where  she  created  for 
Charles  Wyndham  the  title  rOle  in  Featherbrain. 
Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States  she  became 
leading  woman  for  Francis  Wilson,  a  position 
which  she  retained  for  several  years.  In  1901 
she  organized  a  company  of  her  own  and  toured 
the  United  States,  retiring  shortly  after. 

JAFAJEf.  A  Far  Eastern  island  empire,  com- 
posed of  four  large  and  many  small  islands  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia;  together  with  For- 
mosa (q.v.),  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin, 
Korea  (O-v-))  and  the  leasehold  of  Kwantung. 
Capital,  Tokyo. 

Abba  and  Fopuiation.  In  the  table  below 
are  shown  the  principal  islands  and  the  num- 
ber of  adjacent  islands  composing  Japan  proper; 
the  area  in  square  miles  of  principal  islands, 
adjacent  islands,  and  total  area;  and  the  total 
legal  population  Dec.  31,  1908: 


No. 

Sqnar*  miU* 

Pop. 

I»U.        Adj.      Total 

1908 

Hoiuhia    166.5 

86,805     470     86,775 

87,041,187 

Shikoku     74.6 

6,856      175       7,081 

8,288,810 

Kiushiu     160.0 

18,768  1,820     15,588 

7,167,148 

Hokkaida    .  . .    13.0 

80,114      162     80.276 

1,134,002 

OhiBhima*     

6,024   6,024 

8,458 

8«do      

885    835 

120,510 

Oki      1.0 

180   130 

88,849 

AwBji     1.0 

218           1           219 

210,646 

Iki    1.0 

51    51 

40,622 

TsuEhima    ...     6.0 

262           4           266 

89,264 

Kiukiut     

084   984 

501,815 

Ogasavars- 

jima»     

27   27 

8,696 

Total     412.0 

145,024  2,688  147,657 

49,688,801 

*  81  island!. 

55   ialanda. 
:  20  ialanda,   not 

including  the  volcanic  Iwojims. 

The  total  population  was  estimated  in  1912  at 
52,200,686.  The  total  population  with  dependen- 
cies was  reported  in  1912  at  69,148,936,  or  with 
the  addition  of  Kwantung  (leasehold)  at  69,- 
437,026.  The  Japanese  dependencies  have  an 
area  of  111,150  square  miles,  as  follows:  Chosen 
(Korea),  84,106;  Taiwan  (Formosa),  13,841; 
Hokoto  (Pescadores),  48;  Karafuto  (Japanese 
Sakhalin),  13,156.  The  Manchurian  leasehold 
of  Kwanttmg  (Kwanto)  has  an  area  of  1221 
square  miles. 

Foreigners  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  1910 
numbered  15,154  (8462  Chinese,  2471  English, 
1665  Americans,  8090  Germans,  547  French,  237 
Portuguese,  116  Russians,  etc.).  The  total  num- 
ber of  Japanese  proper  residing  at  home  and 
abroad  was  estimated  in  1913  at  52,985,423. 

The  marriages  in  1910  numbered  442,498,  liv- 
ing births  1,726,522,  deaths  1,073,732,  stillbirths 
167,392.  Some  of  the  largest  cities  follow,  with 
their  resident  population,  Dec.  31,  1908: 

Tokyo,  2,186,079;  Osaka,  1,226,647;  Kyoto, 
442,462;  Yokohama,  394,303;  Nagoya,  378,231; 
Kobe,  378,197;  Nagasaki,  176,480;  Hiroshima, 
142,763;  Kanazawa,  110,9S4;  Kure,  100,679;  Sen- 
dai,  97,944;  Okayama,  93,421;  Saseho,  93,051; 
Otaru,  91,281;  Hakodate,  87,875;  Fukuoka,  82,- 
106;  Wakayama,  77,303;  Yokosuka,  70,964; 
Sapporo,  70,084;  Tokushima,  65,561;  Kago- 
shima,  63,640;  Niigata,  61,616;  Kumamoto,  61,- 
233;  Sakai,  61,103;  Shimonoseki,  68,254;  To- 
yama,  57,437;  Moji,  55,682;  Shidzuoka,  63,614; 
Fukui,  50,396;  Kofu,  49,882;  Naha,  47,562; 
Awomori,  47,206;  Utsunomiya,  47,114;  Omuda, 
45,681;  Maebashi,  45,183;  Matsuyama,  44,166; 
Toyohashi,    43,980;    Otsu,    42,869;    Takamatsa, 


42,678;  Yamagata,  42,234;  Gifu,  41,488;  Tsu. 
41,229;  Himeji,  41,028;  Asahigawa,  40,453; 
Takasaki,  30,961;  Wakamatsu,  39,265;  Nagano, 
39,242;  Ashikago,  38,908;  Mito,  38,436;  Kochi, 
38,279;  Ujiyamada,  37,539;  Hirosaki,  37,487; 
Akita,  36,294;  Matsuye,  36,209;  Saga,  36,051; 
Morioka,  36,012;  Kurume,  35,928;  Yonezawa, 
35,380;  Nagaoka,  35,376;  Matsumoto,  35,011; 
Takaoka,  33,603;  Fukushima,  34,493;  Chiba, 
33,341;  Nara,  32,732;  Tottori,  32,682;  Hama- 
matsu,  32,381;  Kiriu,  32,189;  Kokura,  31,615; 
Yokkaichi,  30,704;  Onomichi,  30,367;  Oita,  29,- 
647;  Ashio,  28,618;  Takata,  28,021;  Wakamatsu, 
27,774;  Hachioji,  27,550;  Marugame,  27,019; 
Tochigi,  26,301;  Kawagoe,  26,031;  Akashi,  25,- 
951;  Shuri,  25,141;  Fushimi,  24,883;  Okazaki, 
24,824;  Bofu,  23,916;  Ueda,  23,838;  Sakata, 
23,513;  Yawata,  22,767;  Senju,  22,739;  Iwa- 
mizawa,  22,349;  Ogaki,  21,762;  Kuwana,  21,- 
644;  Yamaguchi,  21,100;  Tsuruoka,  21,056; 
Usuki,  20,923;  Tamashima,  20,815;  Hikone,  20,- 
648;  Muroran,  20,336;  Sendagaya,  20,207. 

Education.  Primary  instruction  is  compul- 
sory, and  there  is  a  highly  efficient  educational 
system.  The  total  number  of  primary  schools 
in  1911-12  was  28,760,  with  114,797  male  and 
42,739  female  teachers,  and  7,023,661  pupils,  of 
whom  3,763,984  were  boys.  Middle  schools  for 
boys  numbered  314,  with  6092  teachers,  and  125,- 
304  pupils;  superior  schools  for  girls,  250,  with 
3300  teachers,  and  64,809  pupils;  normal  schools, 
83,  with  I67I  teachers,  and  27,070  students; 
special  and  technical  schools,  March  31,  1011, 
6647,  with  8091  teachers,  and  349,858  pupils. 
There  are  4  universities,  with  (1911-13)  684 
teachers,  and  7438  students. 

RixiGiON.  Shintoism  and  Buddhism  are  the 
principal  religious  forms,  though  absolute  reli- 
gious freedom  prevails.  The  State  supports  no 
creed.  Shrines  dedicated  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
imperial  house  are  sometimes  supported  by  State 
or  local  authorities,  but  they  are  indepenllent  of 
creed.  The  13  administrative  heads  of  Shinto 
sects  had  Dec.  31,  1910,  74,659  priests,  14,527 
monks,  171  State  temples  and  temples  of  su- 
perior rank,  51,113  district  temples  and  temples 
of  inferior  rank,  and  85,850  undesignated  tem- 
ples. The  66  administrative  heads  of  Buddhist 
sects  had  61,830  high  priests,  891  high  priest- 
esses, 73,047  preaching  priests,  50,401  monks, 
and  71,819  regular,  and  36,743  other  temples. 
There  were  2046  Christian  ministers  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Agbicultcbb.  Under  cultivation  by  peasant 
proprietors  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  arable 
land,  the  remainder  being  worked  by  tenant 
farmers.  The  taxed  land  owned  by  private  per- 
sons and  local  corporations  was  reported  Jan.  1, 
1913,  at  14,750,939  cho  (1  cho  =  2.4607  acres), 
of  which  6,676,086  cho  were  under  cultivation, 
7,752,959  under  forests,  and  1,321,894  open  field. 
In  the  table  below  are  given  details  of  planted 
area  and  yield  for  comparative  years: 


IBIO 

1911 

ISI» 

Rico  *     

.      2,949,489 

2,978,009 

8,003,082 

.    46,688,876 

51,712,488 

S0.S27.132 

Barley*     .... 

620,445 

598,565 

508,100 

.      9,291,883 

9,386,576 

9,790.709 

Bye  *      

676.760 

667,246 

680,068 

6,718,106 

7,606,015 

7,900,112 

Wheat  *      

476,468 

499.204 

496.831 

.      4,601,766 

5,009,840 

5,179,500 

Sui^ar  cane  * 

19,141 

20,062 

21,280 

.  190,978,602 

219,870,982 

229,179.482 

Tea  *     

48,866 

47,470 

48.<98 

"    t    

.      8,161,413 

8,474.794 

8,778.0«6 
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1»10 

1811 

PCM  ♦        

479,770 

478,187 

««       *• 

8,766,962 

8,896,716 

Ainki    (beans)*        185.287 

141,074 

902,801 

965,796 

initot*   

194,881 

189,474 

2,227,689 

3,092.699 

Kimi*    

81,644 

88,618 

890,6J9 

422,860 

Hie »      

68,727 

58,887 

815,824 

775,815 

Backwheat  * 

167,222 

156,681 

.      1,274,168 

1,811,575 

C«li»  *     

140,166 

188,446 

1,052,299 

1,048,051 

Potato**  ♦ 

62,004 

68,884 

o    "       ^     •■• 

169,687,602 

179,897,660 

Sweet  potatoea* 

294,987 

298,207 

"     t 

907,487,064 

882,877,987 

Cotton*     

4,006 

8,899 

„"     t 

976,618 

731,281 

Hemp  *    

12,716 

12,817 

„"     t     

.     3,487,260 

2,480,210 

Tobacco  *     ... 

29,874 

29,724 

,  .;■   *   •  • 

.   11,110,080 

11,844,489 

Indljo  *     

9,646 

9,222 

"     t    

4,991,486 

6,282,850 

191t 

489,866 

8,698,198 

141,094 

966,698 

186,848 

1,987,666 

82,699 

896,923 

67,166 

795,255 

151,027 

1,216,422 

188.468 

1,050,476 

68,919 

182,659,848 

298,843 

1,005,908.826 

2.799 

781.054 

11,685 

2,662,158 

27.758 

9,069,386 

5.887 

8,280,171 


Exports  mdse    . 
CAB 


1911  1918  191S 

.447,488.888  526,981.842  682,460.218 
.    24.898,286     28,325,158     27,098,846 


*  In  cho  of  2.4507204  acres. 

**  In  kokn  ot  4.9629141  tmshels. 

tin  kwan  of  8.3678297  lbs. 


Qoantitjr  of  refined  sugar  produced  in  190&-10, 
98,024,616  kin  (1  kins  1.3227727  pounds); 
in  1910-11,  109,647,141;  in  1911-12,  114,600,- 
676. 

There  were  in  the  country,  Dec.  31,  1912,  1,- 
399,49ft  cattle,  1,618,743  horses,  308,970  swine, 
3308  sheep,  and  101,476  goats. 

Other  Industries.  The  mining  products  in 
1911  were  150,544  ounces  of  gold,  4,438,140 
ounces  of  silver,  14,240,438  kwan  of  copper,  17,- 
032,591  kwan  of  iron  ore,  19,666,307  kwan  of 
sulphurous  iron,  1,099,934  kwan  of  lead,  2,006,- 
315  kwan  of  manganese,  6,288,941  kwan  of  zinc 
ore,  31,812  kwan  of  tungsten,  406,508  kwan  of 
chr(Hne,  17,354,181  tons  of  coal,  1,529,693 
koku  of  petroleum,  13,406,603  kwan  of  sulphur, 
30,612  graphite,  336,136  asphalt,  604,869  phos- 
phorus. Production  of  salt,  1911-12,  949,233,- 
252  kin. 

The  total  fisheries  products  were  valued  for 
1911  at  123,890,722  yen— 83,019,709  yen  fresh 
fish  and  marine  plants,  21,407,732  yen  dried  fish, 
2,247,040  salt  fish,  6,899,980  manure,  479,994 
fish  oil,  9,836,267  other  products.  There  were  in 
1911,  14,228  industrial  establishments,  employ- 
ing 317,388  male  and  476,497  female  operatives, 
and  122,359  male  and  40,412  female  assistants, 
lliere  were  90  cotton  mills,  employing  16,921 
male  and  71,628  female  operatives,  with  1,901,- 
290  spindles;  output,  55,974,016  kwan  of  yarn. 
Weavers  numbered  41,631  males  and  707,350  fe- 
males, with  89,003  machine  looms,  and  638,412 
hand  looms;  value  of  output  of  woven  piece 
goods,  107,413,465  yen  silk,  30,025,115  yen  mixed 
silk  and  cotton,  139,745,299  yen  cotton,  3,998,- 
960  yen  hemp,  etc.  Value  of  output  from  the 
paper  mills,  20,330,306  yen  Japanese  and  18,- 
985,650  yen  European  paper;  matches,  12,203,- 
908  yen;  earthenware,  14,895,603;  lacquer  ware, 
5,964,104;  matting,  10,407,993;  leather,  6,462,- 
618;  oil,  12,607,775. 

Commerce.  In  the  table  below  are  given  for 
comparative  years  in  yen  import  ana  export 
values — total  merchandise,  coin  and  bullion,  and 
total  trade: 


Imports  mdse. 
0  *  B. 


1911  1919  1919 

.518,805,705  618,992,277  729.431,644 
.      6,168,268     11,544,861        1,021,851 


ToUI     619,078,978  680,686,628  780,463,996 


ToUI     471,882,174  555,806,996  669,668,559 

Of  the  above  totals,  512,942,169  yen  in  1911, 
and  618,160,786  yen  in  1912  were  imports  for 
home  consumption,  and  863,536  yen  in  1911  and 
831,491  yen  in  1912  were  reimports;  442,996,848 
yen  in  1911  and  624,614,921  yen  in  1912  were 
exports  of  Japanese  produce,  and  4,437,040  yen 
in  1911  and  2,366,921  yen  in  1912  were  reexports. 
Details  of  the  special  trade  for  three  years  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  in  yen: 

/mporta  1922  2928  2928 

Rice     17,721,086  80,192,487  48,472,446 

Wliest     8,728.829  4,400,988  12,851,029 

Wheat  flour 1.702.961  1,722.140  1.781,660 

Soy   beans    10,805,686  10,222,285  10,888,487 

Sugar      9,156,747  10,046,908  86,762.302 

Raw  cotton    146,456,124  300,884,208  288,699,186 

Cotton  ibirtings, 

etc 8,062,629  8,261,688  2,408,407 

Cotton    satins    ..  1,908,684  8,118.934  8,488,502 

Wool      11,262,992  16,838,968  15,998,149 

Woolen  yam    ...  4,782,548  8,225,051  10,091.604 

Woolen    cloth     . .  10,656,167  6.911,278  10.501.808 

OU    cake     29.362.048  27,479,953  89,418,166 

Petroleum     18,065,880  12,488,180  11,068,807 

Iron  bar,    rod    A 

plates    5,877,768  85,600,242  88,288,861 

Engines  and  roll- 

ins  (toek    2,224,986  2.562.881  8.668.486 

Machinery     28,389,481  84,858,844 

Export* 

Cotton  yam 40,218,289  68,680,797  70,097,688 

Cotton  shirtings  7,882,182  25,759,686  88,667,999 

Raw  silk    128,875,094  160,824,788  188,884,182 

Silk  waste 7,786,646  10,546,186  10.466,427 

Silk   mfrs 80,686.427  26,862,129  84,882.279 

Ooal     17,989,618  20,828,881  28.670,886 

Hatches    10,072,886  12,048.688  11.864,614 

Copper      20,002,580  24,930,687  28,188,904 

Camphor     8.148.084  2,826.754  3,285,784 

Tea      14,879,260  18,466,552  10,077,431 

Rica     8,940,641  4,382.677  4,873,118 

Hatting     8,746,434  8,758,043  4,064,010 

Earthenware     . . .  6,377.705  6,451,890  6,636,894 

Straw-plait     4,717,224  17,337,999  15.692,054 

Sake     2,134,658  2,228,448  2,198,107 

Refined  sugar    ..  1,885,886  8,477,828  15,831,880 

Toys     1,898,345  2,489,848 


Preliminary  trade  returns  for  1914  show  a 
great  decline  in  import  values,  most  of  which  is 
attributed  to  the  European  War.  The  estimate 
for  imports  is  625,000,000  yen,  and  for  exports 
680,000,000  yen.  By  principal  countries  of  ori- 
gin and  destination  import  and  export  values 
are  given  below  for  1912  and  1913,  in  thousands 
of  yen: 


Import* 


Export* 


1911 

British  India  ..184,743 
United  Kingdom.  116,147 
United    States    ..127,016 

Germany     61,076 

China    64.807 

Du.  E.  Indies   ..   19,068 

Kwantunz    36,707 

French    Indo- 
china       10,644 

Philippine 

laUnds     6,376 

Switzerland    ....     1,684 

Australia     13,792 

Belgium    9,087 

Egypt    6,890 

France    6,421 

Siam      8,687 

Straits  Settle- 
ments          4.721 

Austria-Hungary  8,241 
British    America .         664 

Hongkong     881 

Italy     808 


2928 

1919 

1928 

178,174 
122,787 
123,408 
68,895 
61,328 
87,889 
80,878 

38,648 

29,792 
168,709 

18,487 

114,824 

4,848 

37,546 

39.878 

83,870 
184,478 

18,181 

164,660 

6;i48 

39,836 

34,700 

48,871 

60,380 

7,648 
1,795 
14,948 
9,448 
7,148 
6,829 
6,798 

6,686 

490 

8,629 

8,080 

884 

48,871 

1,836 

0,388 
833 
8,688 
8,706 
1,871 
60,339 
1,086 

6,206 
8.890 
1,898 
1,394 
1,078 

8,891 

1.823 

4,808 

38,718 

18,413 

10,141 

987 

5,090 

88,632 

29,417 
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BxporU 
1919  1918 

8,648         4,271 
2,640         4,897 


618,992 
11,544 


792,482 
1,021 


620,981 
28,826 


082,460 
27,098 


Total     680,587     780,468 

*  Including  other  eountries. 


666,807     659,658 


There  were  entered  at  the  porta  in  the  1912 
trade,  9386  vesBeU,  of  21,700,268  tons,  of  which 
6358  steamers  of  10,220,202  tons,  and  422  sail- 
ing ships  and  junkg  of  56,236  tons  were  Japa- 
nese, and  3599  steamers  of  11,413,616  tons,  and 
7  sailing  ships  of  10,214  were  foreign.  The  mer- 
chant marine  included  Jan.  1,  1913,  1981  steam- 
ers of  20  tons  and  over,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  1,230,329;  6443  sailing  vessels  of  20  tons 
and  over  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  447,307; 
besides  20,635  native  craft.  Japanese  shipping 
companies  for  foreign  trade  are  subsidized  by  the 
government. 

Ck>KMUNiCATloN.  Total  State  railways  in 
operation  March  31,  1912,  6008  miles;  private 
railways,  1069  miles — ^total,  7067  miles.  Gross 
income,  109,170,105  yen  (104,248,132  yen  from 
State  and  4,921,973  yen  from  private  railways)  ; 
expenditure,  60,179,068  (47,777,085  and  2,401,- 
983)  ;  goods  carried,  36,008,113  tons  (31,501,510 
and  4,606,603)  ;  passengers  carried,  185,962,149 
(156,636,964  and  29,325,185).  Electric  tram- 
ways in  operation  in  1012,  844  miles;  under  con- 
struction, 306  miles.  In  1914  within  a  radius  of 
60  miles  of  Osaka  there  were  nearly  250  miles 
of  double  track  in  operation,  and  80  miles  addi- 
tional were  under  construction  or  proposed  for 
immediate  building.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood through  electric  lines  to  the  amount  of  less 
than  50  miles  were  in  operation;  as  much  more 
was  under  construction.  LengUi  of  telegraph 
lines  in  operation  in  1912,  20,524  miles,  with 
103,962  miles  of  wire;  post  and  telegraph  offices, 
7187. 

Finance.  The  standard  of  value  is  gold,  and 
the  monetary  tmit  the  yen,  whose  par  value  is 
that  of  the  Mexican  dollar,  or  49.846  cents.  In 
the  table  below  are  shown  revotue  and  expendi- 
ture in  yen  for  successive  years: 


1911-19 

Revenne      657,102,221 

Expenditure     .586,874,618 


191»-18  1918-14 

876,766,090     424,966,494 
401,578,196     428,509,969 


The  revenue  was  estimated  for  1014-15  at 
645,200,000  yen,  and  the  expenditure  at  640,000,- 
000  yen.  The  details  of  the  budget  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1914,  are  shown  in  the  table 
below  in  thousands  of  yen: 


Ji«««niM  1000    ytn 

Land  tax    76,886 

Income    tax    86,472 

Buaineaa    tax    ....  25,069 

Liquor    tax     89,047 

Sugar    excise    ....  15,125 

Tax    on    textiles     .  19,180 

Customs    duties    .  .  55,907 

Enterprisea     140,034 

Stamps    29,071 

Posu   &   Tela.    ...  58,993 

Forests       10,763 

Monopolies      68,850 


ExptnUtuT*  1000  yen 

Civil    list    4,60J 

ForNgn    alfain    ..     4,298 

Home  affaira    12,691 

Finance     188,910 

Army     78,155 

Navy    42,236 

Justice    12,394 

Instruction     8,547 

Agriculture,    etc.     .      7,708 
Oommunications    ,   61,678 


Total  ordinary   .629,756 
Extraordinary     67,052 


Total  ordinary    .422.018 
Extraordinary     . . .  164,789 


ToUl     586,808         Total     686,808 


The  total  of  the  debt  stood  March  31,  1913,  at 
2,493,969,746  yen,  of  which  internal  loans  totaled 
1,066,286,841  yen,  and  foreign  loans  1,427,682,- 
906  yen. 

Army.  Service  in  the  Japanese  army  is  com- 
pulsory for  all  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
40,  and  the  peace  establishment  of  the  active 
army  is  maintained  at  an  actual  strength  of 
about  240,000  men  of  all  ranks.  On  a  war  basis 
the  first  line  or  field  army  could  be  augmented 
to  460,000,  and  the  second  line,  whidi  is  fully 
trained,  would  be  300,000.  Through  its  alliance 
with  Oreat  Britain,  Japan  became  involved  in 
the  great  European  War,  and  its  army  partici- 
pated in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Kiaoichow,  the 
fortress  of  Tsingtao  surrendering  on  Novon- 
ber  1,  after  an  investment  of  less  than  two 
months.  No  great  mobilization  of  the  Japanese 
army  was  undertaken  during  the  year,  but  the 
forces  were  in  readiness  for  active  work  should 
the  war  be  carried  vigorously  into  Asia.  In 
1913,  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  milt- 
tary  budget  for  1913-14,  there  Wks  a  consider- 
able controversy,  and  the  establishment  provided 
for  by  that  document  was  molded  to  a  certain 
extent  by  public  feeling.  It  was  reported  that 
the  military  authorities  had  a  secret  plan  ia 
view  to  increase  the  number  of  divisions  to  25, 
or  an  increase  of  8  new  divisions;  the  17th  and 
18th  having  been  organized  in  1909  were  vir- 
tually complete  in  1910,  and  the  19th  soon  after. 
Two  more  divisions  were  demanded  at  the  time 
of  the  discussion  of  the  budget  of  1913-14,  and 
were  to  have  been  used  for  the  permanent  garri- 
son of  Korea,  where  the  troops  are  relieved 
every  two  years,  the  garrison  in  1913  being  I 
entire  division  and  a  provisional  brigade  formed 
by  drawing  24  companies  from  6  divisions  in 
April  of  each  year.  The  whole  budget  of  1913- 
14  amounted  to  136,560,363  yen,  and  did  not 
represent  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  as 
was  hoped,  so  that  as  a  result  the  increase  in  the 
military  forces  of  Japan  came  to  a  halt,  and  the 
military  authorities  were  still  demanding  the  2 
divisions  previously  required.  The  organization 
of  the  army  in  1914  was  essentially  as  indicated 
in  the  Year  Boor  for  1913. 

Natt.  The  number  and  displacement  of  war- 
ships of  1600  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft 
of  60  or  more  tons,  built  and  building,  on  July 
1,  1914,  are  reported  as  follows:  Dreadnoughto 
(battleships  having  a  main  battery  of  all  big 

ns,  i.e.,  11  or  more  inches  in  calibre)  :  built, 
if  41,600  tons;  building,  4,  of  122,400  tons. 
Predreadnoughts  (battleships  of  about  10,000  or 
more  tons  displacement,  whose  main  batteries 
are  of  more  than  one  calibre) :  building,  13,  of 
191,360  tons;  built,  none.  Coast-defense  vessels: 
built,  2,  0086  tons;  building,  none.  Battle 
cruisers  ( armored  cruisers  having  guns  of  largest 
calibre  in  main  battery  and  capable  of  taking 
their  place  in  line  of  battle  with  the  battle- 
ships) :  built,  2,  of  56,000  tons;  building,  2,  of 
66,000  tons.  Armored  cruisers:  built,  13,  of 
138,483  tons;  building,  none.  Cruisers  (un- 
armored  warships  of  more  than  1600  tons) : 
built,  13,  of  67,915  tons;  building,  none.    Tor- 

do-boat  destroyers:  built,  50,  of  20,487  tons; 
Iding,  2,  of  1676  tons.  Torpedo  boats:  built, 
27,  of  3017  tons;  building,  none.  Submarines: 
built,  13,  of  2672  tons;  building,  2,  of  1200  tons. 
Total  tonnage  built,  619,640;  building,  180,276. 
Excluded  from  the  foregoing:  ships  over  20 
years   old   from   date   of   launch,   unless  recon- 
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gtrueted  and  rearmed  within  Atc  Tears;  torpedo 
craft  oyer  16  years  old;  transports,  colliers,  re- 
.  pair  shipa,  torpedo-depot  ships,  and  other  auxili- 
aries; vecwels  not  actually  b^un  or  ordered, 
although  authorized.  Japan  is  fifth  among  the 
nations  in  amount  of  warship  tonnage  built  and 
also  in  the  aggregate  of  tonnage  built  and  build- 
ing, being  exce^ed  by  the  United  Kingdcnn, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  In 
the  amount  of  tonnage  building,  Japan  was  ex- 
ceeded also,  July  1,  1914,  by  Russia  and  Italy, 
the  former  having  407,967  tons  under  construc- 
tion, and  the  latter  212,366  tons. 

The  active  personnel  in  1914  was  66,736  offi- 
cers and  men,  including  2  admirals  of  the  fleet, 
6  admirals,  19  vice  admirals,  38  rear  admirals, 
270  captains  and  commanders,  1966  other  line 
officers,  119  midshipmen  at  sea,  811  engineer 
officers,  394  medical  officers,  388  pay  officers,  136 
naval  constructors,  etc.,  1569  warrant  officers, 
and  60,060  enlisted  men. 

6oveb:<iiekt.  The  Emperor  is  the  executive, 
acting  through  a  cabinet  of  ministers  whom  he 
appoints  and  who  are  responsible  to  him.  The 
legislative  body  is  a  parliament,  or  imperial 
diet,  of  two  chambers — a  house  of  peers  of  366 
members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  379. 
With  the  consent  of  the  diet,  the  Emperor  also 
exercises  legislative  power.  Representatives  are 
elected  by  male  subjects  having  attained  the  age 
of  25,  and  possessing  certain  qualifications.  The 
reiening  Emperor  in  1914  was  Yoshihito,  bom 
at  Kyoto,  Aug.  31,  1879;  succeeded  his  father, 
Hutsuhito,  July  30,  1912;  he  married,  May  10, 
1900,  Princess  Sadako.  The  heir-apparent  is 
Prince  Hirohito,  bom  April  29,  1901.  The  cab- 
inet as  composed  April  16,  1014,  is  given  in  the 
paragraph  on  History. 

History 

Navai.  Quxstionb  AiTD  THE  Cabiitet.  The 
most  significant  feature  of  Japanese  politidi 
was  the  energetic  campaign  carried  on  in  Farlia- 
moit  and  in  the  country  against  the  navy.  Pop- 
ular sentiment  was  steadfastly  opposed  to  any 
policy  of  naval  awrandizement  which  would  add 
to  the  heavy  bu^n  of  taxation.  Consequently 
a  very  cool  reception  was  accorded  to  the  budget 
estimates,  which  the  government  submitted  in 
January,  when  it  was  discovered  that,  although 
the  army  estimates  were  lower  than  in  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  naval  estimates  called  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  960,000,000,  an  increase  of  about 
3  per  cent.  The  total  budget  expenditure  showed 
an  increase  of  $26,000,000.  Moreover,  a  new 
naval  programme  was  laid  down  involving  the 
expenditure  of  $80,000,000  in  seven  years.  Such 
a  bndget,  when  Japan  needed  above  all  things 
economy  and  retrenchment,  was  sure  to  provoke 
hostile  criticism ;  but  the  spirit  of  antagonism  to 
the  navy  was  just  at  this  time  even  more  vio- 
lently aroused  by  the  revelation  of  widespread 
corruption  on  the  part  of  high  naval  officials. 
The  naval  scandals  took  their  rise  from  the  trial 
in  Berlin  of  one  Carl  Richter,  formerly  employed 
in  the  Tokyo  office  of  the  German  naval  con- 
tractors, Siemens  Schuckert,  on  the  charge  of 
stealing  important  documents,  which,  Richter 
slleged,  contained  proof  that  the  German  firm 
had  attempted  to  bribe  Japanese  officials  in 
order  to  obtain  Japanese  naval  contracts.  An 
inquiry  was  instituted  in  Japan,  and  it  devel- 
oped that  Herr  Hermann,  Tokyo  representative 


of  Siemens  Schuckert,  had  given  an  indirect 
bribe  of  some  $6000  in  connection  with  a  wire- 
less contract,  and  had  burned  some  documents 
which  might  have  been  used  as  incriminating 
evidence.  Mr.  Pooley  and  Mr.  Blundell,  agents 
of  Renter's  news  agency,  were  alleged  to  have 
purchased  for  $376  certain  documents  stolen 
from  the  office  of  Siemens  Schuckert  by  Richter 
for  the  purpose  of  blackmailing  Siemens  Schuck- 
ert. The  firm  actually  had  paid  $25,000  for  the 
surrender  of  the  documents.  Even  more  startling 
were  the  accusations  leveled  at  the  Mittui  But- 
aan  KaUha,  the  Japanese  agents  for  the  British 
armament  firm  of  Vicker's,  Ltd.  Three  directors 
of  the  ilitsui  Buttan  Kaitha,  it  was  alleged, 
had  transmitted  bribes  totaling  $200,000  to  Vice 
Admiral  Matsumoto  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Admiral  Matsuo.  Aduniral  Matsuo,  Rear 
Admiral  Fujii,  Captain  Sawazaki,  Commandant 
Suzuki,  and  various  civilians  were  placed  under 
arrest  for  suspected  complicity,  (hi  March  17, 
Yoshida,  a  Japanese  employee  of  the  (German 
firm,  hanged  himself  in  nis  cell  in  the  Tokyo 
jail.  In  May  the  public  leamed  that  Admiral 
Fujii  had  accepted  over  $176,000  in  commissions 
from  British  shipbuilders  between  January, 
1011,  and  September,  1012.  Late  in  May  Vice 
Admiral  Matsumoto  was  sentenced  to  3  years' 
penal  servitude  and  ordered  to  pay  the  $200,000 
bribe.  Captain  Sawazaki  had  to  repay  $6000 
and  received  1  year's  imprisonment.  Com- 
mander Suzuki  was  acquitted.  All  this  made 
splendid  material  for  those  who  condemned  the 
big  navy  appropriation.  Early  in  February  the 
critics  of  the  government  opened  fire  in  Parlia- 
ment. A  vote  of  censure  was  proposed,  but  on 
this  occasion  the  Seiyukai  party  voted  with  the 
government  and  defeated  the  motion.  Huge 
mass  meetings  indicated  the  excitemmt  of  the 
populace.  On  February  14  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  thrown  into  a  tumult,  while  the 
ballot  boxes  were  destroyed  by  an  Opposition 
member.  After  a  stormy  debate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  decided  to  reduce  by  $16,000,000 
the  naval  expenditure  for  the  years  1916-20,  and 
to  divert  $23,000,000  from  the  replenishment  of 
the  navy  fund  to  agricultural  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. The  House  of  Peers  went  even  fur- 
ther and  struck  off  an  additional  $20,000,000 
from  the  estimates  for  1916-20.  A  deadlock  be- 
tween the  two  chambers  ensued.  In  the  face  of 
the  crisis  thus  brought  about,  the  government 
on  March  23  unexpectedly  suspended  uie  Diet  for 
three  days;'  on  March  24  the  cabinet  resigned; 
and  on  March  20  the  session  of  the  Diet  was 
terminated.  The  Oenro,  or  Council  of  Elder 
Statesmen,  then  met  to  select  a  new  premier. 
First  they  asked  Prince  Tokugawa,  the  president 
of  the  House  of  Peers;  then  Viscount  Kiyoura 
was  asked,  and  refused;  finally  Count  Okuma 
was  invited  to  form  a  cabinet  representing  the 
Opposition  parties.  On  April  16  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  cabinet  was  announced  as  fol- 
lows: Premier  and  home  secretary.  Count 
Okuma;  foreign  affairs.  Baron  Kato;  finance, 
Waicatsuki;  navy.  Admiral  Yashiro;  war.  Gen- 
eral Oka;  justice,  Ozaki;  education,  Ichiki; 
communications,  Taketomi;  commerce.  Viscount 
Oura.  In  his  declaration  of  policy  Count  Okuma 
demanded  economic  reform,  the  elimination  of 
corruption,  and  the  establishment  of  true  con- 
stitutionalism. In  May  he  elaborated  his  pro- 
gramme along  these  lines,  and  promised  to  work 
towards  the  reduction  of  taxes,  the  improvement 
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of  official  discipline,  the  preservation  of  peace, 
the  development  of  the  constitutional  system  of 
government,  the  encouragement  of  education, 
and  the  promotion  of  productive  enterprises. 

AirTniiuTAKiBM  IN  THE  DiET.  The  Diet  was 
convoked  for  a  very  brief  session  in  June.  In 
December  a  more  important  session  of  the  Diet 
was  inaugurated.  Naturally  the  discussion 
turned  upon  the  part  played  by  Japan  in  the 
War  of  the  Nations,  and  the  ministry  which 
had  promised  retrenchment  and  economy  had 
to  confess  that  enormous  sums  had  been  ex- 
pended for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Diet 
was  asked  to  prove  its  patriotism  by  voting  a 
new  budget  for  1915,  authorizing  substantial 
army  increases,  and  showing  a  total  expenditure 
of  556,000,000  yen  ($278,000,000),  with  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  revenues  of  81,000,000  yen  ($40,- 
500,000).  Ignoring  the  ministry's  appeals  for 
unanimity,  ue  Lower  House  of  tiie  Diet  rejected 
the  army  increase  by  a  majority  of  65  votes. 
Rather  than  give  up  the  demand  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  army,  the  cabinet  appealed  to  the 
Mikado,  with  the  result  that  on  December  25 
he  dissolved  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
called  new  elections  for  March,  1916. 

The  Dowager  Empress  Haruko  died  on  April  9 
at  the  palace  at  Numadzu;  her  body  was  taken 
to  Tokyo,  where  her  official  death  to<^  place, 
and  her  funeral  was  impressively  celebrated  on 
May  24.  Japan's  participation  in  the  war,  and 
the  capture  of  Tsingtao,  are  treated  in  the  arti- 
cle on  the  Wab  of  thx  Nations.  The  difficulties 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California,  are 
treated  in  the  article  on  the  UNn-iD  States. 

JAtrSliS,  Jeian  Li£on.  French  Socialist  pub- 
lic official,  assassinated  July  31,  1914.  He  was 
bom  at  C^stres  in  the  Tarn,  Sept.  3,  1850.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  entered  the  Lyc^e  Louis  le 
Grand,  and  in  1881  became  a  fellow  in  philoso- 
phy. He  soon  afterwards  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  lycte  of  Albi,  the  capital  of 
his  native  department,  and  later  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
at  the  University  of  Toulouse.  In  1885  he  en- 
tered the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  Republican, 
and  four  years  later,  defeated  for  reelection,  he 
retired  to  teach  philosophy  and  to  write  essays 
on  that  subject.  He  became  a  municipal  coun- 
cilor and  later  an  assistant  to  the  Mayor  of 
Toulotise.  During  this  period  he  helped  to 
found  the  medical  faculty  of  the  university.  As 
a  result  of  his  study  in  politics,  his  opinions 
began  to  change,  and  he  took  the  part  of  the 
miners  in  a  strike  at  Carmaux,  and  was  re- 
warded by  being  returned  as  a  Deputy  for  the 
Albi  division  in  1803.  From  this  time  his  tal- 
ents were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  "transform- 
ing the  political  republic  into  the  economic  and 
social  republic."  His  eloquence  in  the  Chaml)er 
brought  him  rapid  recognition,  and  imder  his 
leadership  the  group  of  fifty  Socialists  in  the 
Chamber  grew  steadily,  and,  with  great  political 
shrewdness,  he  used  them  to  forge  against  the 
majority  a  weapon  which  became  very  formid- 
able. It  became  necessary  to  reckon  with  him 
whea  cabinets  were  being  formed,  and  in  1899 
his  opposition  prevented  Poincarg  from  forming 
a  cabinet.  He  induced  Waldeck-Rousseau  to 
take  MlUerand,  a  Socialist,  into  the  same  minis- 
try with  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet.  In  1907  he 
opoily  defied  the  Premier  CUmenceau,  and  he 
fought   Briand   on   his   railway   strike   policy. 
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Early  in  1914  he  accused  Caillouz,  the  minister 
of  finance,  of  having  aliandoned  his  principles 
on  the  income  tax  of  1909,  and  he  was  appar- 
ently preparing  to  attack  Premier  Viviani  on 
the  subject  of  the  three  years'  armj  aervice  law. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  was 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  French 
Unified  Socialists,  and  as  a  statesman,  journal- 
ist, debater,  and  orator,  he  gave  his  splendid 
abilities  to  their  cause  without  stint.  He  hoped 
ardently  that  peace  would  come  throu^  eco- 
nomic freedom.  He  was  denied  the  privilege  of 
speaking  in  Berlin  by  Chancelor  von  Buelow. 
Speaking  as  the  foe  of  militarism,  he  made  the 
threat  to  Germany  that  if  she  sought  to  make 
France  a  hostage  in  the  event  of  war  with  Great 
Britain,  there  would  leap  forth  a  resistance  un- 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  hii 
unqualified  opposition  to  the  three  years'  mill-  i 
tary  service  bill  and  the  consequent  fear  of  his 
possible  disloyalty  to  France  that  led  a  militaris- 
tic fanatic,  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  the  Nations  (q.v.),  to  assassinate  him.  See 
France,  History,  passim. 

Jauris  was  the  editor  of  Humaniti  (which  he 
founded  in  1904),  and  wrote  for  it  every  day  a  i 
special  article  which  was  widely  read  by  his 
enemies  as  well  as  by  his  friends.  He  was  alBo 
editor  of  La  Petite  JUpitblique.  His  published 
writings  include :  Les  Preuves  ( 1898 ) ;  Action 
Booialiste  (1900);  Etudes  Socialiates  (1902); 
Discours  Parlamentaires  (1904);  Bistoire  So-  ' 
cialiste,  1789-1900  (1906);  and  IditUisme  tt 
materialisme  dans  la  conception  de  I'kistoir* 
(with  P.  Laiargue). 

JAVA.     See  DnroH  East  Inoixs. 

JEIiLICOE,  Sib  John  Rcshwobth.  See 
Wab  of  thb  Nations. 

JESSOPP,  AtreosTus.  An  English  clergy- 
man and  writer,  died  Feb.  15,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  1823  and  was  educated  in  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  After  serving  as  curate  in  a 
parish  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1854,  he  became 
headmaster  of  Helston  Grammar  School,  and 
five  years  later  became  head  of  King  Edward's 
School  at  Norwich.  During  this  period  he  be- 
gan writing,  contributing  chiefly  to  the  Xine- 
teentk  Century.  In  1870  he  became  a  member 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1890  was 
appointed  select  preacher  at  Oxford,  being  made 
an  honorary  canon  of  Norwich  in  1895,  and 
from  1902  to  1910  serving  as  Chaplain-in-Ordi- 
narv  to  King  Edward.  His  writings  include  a 
variety  of  subjects.  Among  them  are:  Eiiayt 
Ml  Divinity  (1856);  History  of  the  Diocese  of 
'Norwich  (1879);  Aready  for  Better  for  ^VoTse 
(1881);  The  Autobiography  of  Roger  North 
(1887);  Trials  of  a  Country  Parson  (1896); 
Before  the  threat  Pillage  (1901).  He  contribu- 
ted many  important  articles  to  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography. 

JEWS  Aim  JUDAISM.  Accurate  statis- 
tics of  Jewish  population  are  still  wanting.  The 
most  authoritative  estimate,  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book  for  1914-15,  reckons  the 
total  Jewish  population  of  the  world  as  13,277,- 
S42,  distributed  as  follows:  Africa,  413.259; 
America,  2,500,054;  Asia,  356,617;  Australia, 
19,416;  and  Europe,  9,988,197.  By  countries, 
the  same  estimate  shows  2,258,262  Jews  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary; 16,000  in  Belgium;  37,656  in  Bul- 
garia; 75,681  in  Canada;  100,000  in  France; 
615,000  in  Germany;  6127  in  Greece;  43,929  in 
Italy;    1270  in  Luxemburg;   481   in  Portugal: 
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269,015  in  Rumania;  6,060,415  in  the  Russian 
Empire;  5729  in  Servia;  19,023  in  Switzerlajid ; 
188,900  in  Turkey;  245,000  in  the  United  King- 
dom: and  2,349,754  in  the  United  States. 

Obnerai.  Events.  The  overwhelming  event 
in  the  Jewish  world  during  1914,  as  in  all  the 
rest,  was,  of  course,  the  great  war.  A  glance  at 
the  figures  given  above  will  show  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  Jews  of  the  world  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  Eastern  campaign  alone. 
Some  600,000  Jews  were  engaged  in  all  the  bel- 
ligerent armies  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Russia 
alone  commanded  about  350,000  Jewish  soldiers. 
Quite  apart  from  the  extreme  suffering  and  pri- 
vation which  the  Jews  in  this  war  must  undergo 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  their  lot  was  much 
sggravated  by  being  forced  to  flght  friend  and 
foe  alike.  Being  found  in  the  ranks  of  every 
army,  they  must  of  necessity  battle  for  and 
a^inst  every  European  country,  regardless  of 
all  self-interest.  In  this  most  awkward  position 
— a  position  between  hammer  and  anvil — are  the 
half-million  Jewish  soldiers  engaged  in  the  war, 
specially  those  fighting  for  and  against  Russia. 
This  dilemma  provoked  considerable  discussion 
among  the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought.  Thus, 
while  the  Jewish  Deputy  from  Kovno  officially 
pledged  the  undivided  support  of  his  coreligion- 
ists to  the  Russian  cause,  English  and  American 
Jews  urged  the  opposite  course,  holding  that 
Russian  victory  would  hazard  the  social  and 
political  prospects.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
prominent  leaders  of  Judaism  as  Israel  Zangwill 
and  Richard  Gottheil  unequivocally  urge  their 
brethren  to  support  the  respective  nations  of 
their  domicile.  The  predicament  of  the  Russian 
Jews  in  this  conflict  was  greatest  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  Palestine,  whose  Russian  Jewish  in- 
habitants averted  wholesale  expulsion  by  natu- 
ralization, which  was  accorded  them  as  a  special 
privilege.  Thousands  of  Jewish  aliens,  however, 
who  would  not  or  could  not  become  naturalized 
fled  the  country.  According  to  official  dispatches 
to  the  State  Department  at  Washington  (Jan. 
18,  1916)  6000  such  refugees  have  already 
reached  Alexandria  (Egypt),  with  thousands 
more  to  follow.  Of  these  75  per  cent  were  Rus- 
sian Jews,  and  the  rest  British  or  IVench.  Des- 
titution in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  colonies 
was  well-nigh  universal,  and  the  appeals  for 
help  through  the  American  Ambassador  in  Tur- 
key (Morgenthau)  were  frequent  and  urgent 
daring  the  year. 

Labor  and  Lisislation.  The  year  1014  be- 
gan and  ended  in  crises  for  Jewish  American 
labor.  Not  since  1907  have  the  Jewish  trades 
in  the  United  States  experienced  such  hard 
times,  for,  added  to  the  general  industrial  de- 
pression caused  or  induced  by  the  war,  the  Jew- 
ish trade-unions  have  gone  through  a  number  of 
rather  serious  labor  controversies.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were  the  cloakmakers',  the 
bakers',  and  the  tailors'  strikes.  (See  Strikes.) 
Despite  these  and  vother  industrial  disputes,  the 
Jewish  trade-unions  have  not  been  disorganized, 
as  under  similar  circumstances  in  previous 
years,  and  have  more  than  held  their  own.  In 
legislation  nothing  has  been  done  the  world  over 
of  particular  interest  to  Jews,  unless  President 
Witaon's  veto  of  the  Burnett  Immigration  Bill, 
to  which  American  Jews  were  especially  op- 
posed, may  be  considered  as  such.  The  Russian- 
Jewish  passport  question,  which  has  held  up  our 
commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  is  still  unset- 


tled and  promised  to  remain  so  dtiring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  In  En^nd  the  introduc- 
tion into  Parliament  of  the  Humane  Slaughter 
of  Animals  Bill,  and  the  Weekly  Rest-Day  Bill 
momentarily  threatened  Judaism. 

LiTERABT  EiVENTS.  The  present  distressing 
conditions  in  Europe  have  forced  many  Jewish 
writers  to  seek  haven  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus  the  centre  of  Jewish  literary  activity  has 
been  temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  shifted  to 
America.  Among  those  who  have  already  joined 
the  Jewish  writers  in  America,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  Sholom  Aleichem,  the  famous  Yiddish 
humorist  whose  real  name  is  Solomon  Rabino- 
vitch;  Sholom  Asch,  the  celebrated  novelist  and 
playwright;  and  Abraham  Reisin,  the  well- 
known  poet  and  novelist.  The  others  include 
Peritz  Hirshbein,  M.  S.  Malamed,  G.  Goldstein, 
and  Olgin.  This  influx  of  Jewish  writers  has 
already  given  new  life  and  strength  to  the  Jew- 
ish-American press.  Several  new  Jewish  and 
Jewish-English  periodicals  have  already  sprung 
into  existence,  while  the  old  ones  are  pulsating 
with  the  infusion  of  new  blood.  Passing  over 
the  numerous  literary  productions  both  here 
and  abroad,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  new 
Jewish  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  has  been 
many  years  in  preparation,  and  is  the  most  au- 
thentic and  complete  Jewish  version  of  the  Bible 
ever  made.  As  a  semiliterary  event  we  might 
mention  the  formation  of  the  American-Jewish 
Press  Association,  an  organization  of  Jewish 
wedclies  published  in  the  United  States. 

PEBSECxtnoN  AND  DiSABiUTiES.  In  spite  of 
the  almost  universal  loyalty  of  the  Jews  in  this 
war  to  their  respective  governments,  their  civil 
and  political  disabilities  have  nowhere  been  re- 
moved. In  Russia,  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
Beiliss  affair,  25  lawyers  were  tried  and  con- 
victed on  the  charge  of  insulting  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  At  the  same  time  another  attempt  to 
fabricate  a  "ritual  murder"  case  was  made  on 
the  murder  of  an  alleged  Christian  boy  (Padi- 
kov).  This  attempt  proved  futile  on  the  dis- 
covery that  the  Jew  charged  with  the  boy's  mur- 
der was  his  own  father.  Earlier  in  the  year  the 
petition  of  16,800  Russian  Jews  to  the  Czar  for 
clemency  in  connection  with  the  tercentenary  of 
the  Romanov  dynasty,  was  flatly  turned  down. 
Some  of  these  asked  for  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  remain  outside  the  Pale,  others 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  send  their  children  to 
government  educational  institutions,  while  the 
rest  sought  exemption  from  fines  imposed  in  con- 
nection with  conscription  and  the  removal  of 
certain  restrictions  in  the  legal  profession.  All 
appeals  in  behalf  of  educational  and  profes- 
sional privileges  were  refused.  Out  of  1791 
domicile  petitions,  only  9  were  successful;  while 
of  the  316  appeals  against  military  fines,  29  only 
were  granted.  The  rumored  promise  by  the 
Czar  of  full  civil  and  political  rights  to  his 
Jewish  subjects  still  awaits  official  confirmation, 
while  Vovoye  Vremia,  the  semiofficial  Petro- 
grad  daily,  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  Jews  have 
nothing  to  expect  in  Russia  even  after  the  war. 
In  the  meantime,  thanks  to  anti-Semitic  agita- 
tion, the  Russian  decree  permitting  Jews  to  rank 
in  the  army  as  officers  and  surgeons  has  been 
revoked.  Moreover,  anti-Semitic  outbreaks 
throughout  the  Russian  Empire  have  continued 
during  the  year.  Elsewhere,  too,  the  lot  of  Eu- 
ropean Jews  has  undergone  no  change  for  the 
better.  .   ■. . 
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In  Galicia  the  anti-Semitic  elements  have  been 
clamoring  for  the  prohibition  of  Jewish  land- 
owning. Riunani^'s  promise  of  Jewish  emanci- 
pation made  in  the  Balkan  campaip^  has  not 
been  kept,  although  the  Rumanian  Jews  saw  a 
gleam  of  hope  when  a  convention  was  called  for 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  But,  despite 
persistent  demands  by  the  "Union  of  Native-born 
Jews,"  the  Jewish  question  was  entirely  ignored 
by  the  Constituante,  which  held,  that  Article 
Vn  of  the  Rumanian  Constitution  (which  pro- 
vides a  procedure  for  the  naturalization  of 
aliens)  does  not  apply  to  Jews.  At  the  same 
time  the  Liga  Cultura,  a  Rumanian  nationalist 
organization,  threatened  to  give  the  signal  for  a 
general  massacre  of  Jews,  should  the  Union  call 
another  meeting.  The  latter  was  about  to  make 
its  grievances  known  to  the  world  at  large  when 
the  great  war  thrust  this  question  into  the  back- 
ground. 

ZioNisu.  The  troubled  year  of  war  has  given 
Zionism  the  greatest  setback  in  its  history.  The 
means  with  which  this  movement  has  been  car- 
ried on,  and  its  most  active  workers,  have  been 
chiefly  European.  Its  organization,  which  had 
its  headquarters  in  Berlin,  has  naturally  been 
completely  disrupted.  In  this  emergency  a  pro- 
visional Zionist  Actions  Committee,  with  Louis 
Brandeis  as  president,  has  been  formed  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  the  work  which  the 
war  has  interrupted.  Palestine,  the  objective 
realization  of  Zionism,  had  made  considerable 
progress  before  the  war  broke  out.  Its  Jewish 
population  had  reached  100,000,  while  the  agri- 
cultural colonies  numbered  between  12,000  and 
15,000  souls,  possessing  some  100,000  acres  of 
land.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  war  has 
paralyzed  its  normal  activities,  for  the  great 
conflict  has  cut  it  off  from  European  support, 
and  forced  it  to  appeal  to  America  for  aid,  while 
its  male  population  was  forced  to  choose  between 
enlisting  in  the  Turkish  army,  paying  exorbi- 
tant ransom  money,  and  fleeing  the  country. 
Under  these  circumstances,  American  Jewish 
philanthropy  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  upon. 
Indeed,  signs  are  multiplying  that  the  centre  of 
Zionist  activity,  like  the  centre  of  Jewish  liter- 
ary activity,  is  being  shifted  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  England  has 
been  discussing  seriously  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  an  international  Jewish  organiza- 
tion to  look  after  Jewish  interests  when  the 
world's  peace  is  made  has  been  repeatedly  sug- 
gested in  the  Jewish- American  press. 

JODXi,  Fbiedbich.  a  German  educator  and 
philosopher,  died  Jan.  26,  1914.  He  was  bom 
at  Munich  Aug.  23,  1849,  and  was  educated  in 
the  gymnasium  and  university  of  that  ci^.  He 
became  instructor  in  history  at  the  Kriegs- 
akademie  of  Munich  in  1873,  lecturer  at  tiie 
university  in  1880,  and  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  German  University  of  Prague  in  1885. 
In  1896  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Vienna.  He  became  an  ac- 
tive member  of  a  society  to  advance  the  knowl- 
edge of  German  science,  art,  and  literature  in 
Bohemia,  second  president  of  the  German  society 
for  Ethical  Culture,  and  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Vienna.  In  1890  he  became 
an  editor  of  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
Jodl  belonged  to  the  positivist  school  of  philos- 
ophy. His  publications  include:  Leben  und 
PhUosophie  David  Hume's  (1872);  Die  KuUur- 


gesohichttoKreibung,  iKre  Entwiekeluttg,  ihre 
Problem  (1878);  Oeschiehte  der  Ethik  in  der 
Neueren  PhUosophie  (vol.  i,  1882,  2d  ed.,  1906; 
vol.  ii,  1889,  2d  ed.,  1912)  ;  Volksmrtschafts- 
lehre  und  Ethik  (1886);  Moral,  Religion,  und 
Schule  (1892);  Ueber  das  Wesen  des  Iiiatur- 
rechts  (1893);  Wesen  und  Ziele  der  ethischen 
Bewegung  in  Deutschland  (1893;  2d  ed.,  1898) ; 
Abriss  der  Oeschiehte  der  Ethik  (1896);  Lehr- 
buch  der  Psychologic  (2  vols.,  1896;  3d  ed., 
(1908);  Gedariken  uber  Reformkatholizismus 
(1902);  Ludwig  Feuerbach  (1904);  Das  Prob- 
lem d>es  Uoralunterrichts  in  der  Schule  (1912). 

JOFTSE,  Joseph  J.  C.  See  Wab  of  the  Na- 
Tiojrs. 

JOHNS  HOPKIITS  TTNIVESSITT.  An  in- 
stitution for  higher  and  special  education, 
founded  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1876.  There  were 
enrolled  in  the  several  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  autumn  of  1914,  1374  students, 
of  whom  898  were  in  r^fuklr  courses,  170  in  col- 
lege courses  for  teachers,  and  366  in  summer 
courses;  at  the  same  date  the  faculty  num- 
bered 240.  The  most  notable  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  university  during  the  year  was  the 
election  of  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.D.  (q.v.),  to 
succeed  Ira  Remaen  as  president.  Dr.  llieodore 
C.  Janeway,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  The  university  received  dur- 
ing the  year  $50,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board  for  surgical  and  pediatric  research,  and 
$20,000  to  establish  the  Quincy  Fund  for  phys- 
ical research.  The  annual  income  amounts  to 
about  $461,000,  and  the  productive  funds  to 
$6,265,479.  The  library  contains  181,300  vol- 
umes. 

JOHNSON,  Jebeuiah  Augustus.  An  Amer- 
ican lawyer  and  public  official,  died  Feb.  28, 
I9I4.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1836,  and  re- 
ceived an  academic  education.  From  1858  to 
1867  he  was  United  States  Consul  at  Beirut, 
Syria,  and  was  consul-general  in  the  same  city 
from  1861  to  1870.  In  1862  he  procured  the  ar- 
rest and  execution  of  the  Turk  who  assassinated 
Mr.  Cofiing,  an  American  missionary,  the  case 
bein^  famous  at  the  time.  President  Lincoln 
publicly  thanked  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  success  in 
this  undertaking.  While  he  was  in  Syria  he  be- 
came interested  in  archseological  research,  and 
with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup,  discovered  the 
stones  containing  the  famous  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions. While  stul  at  Beirut,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  after  resigning  from  the  con- 
sular service  in  1870  he  practiced  law  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  a  member  of  several  patri- 
otic societies. 

JOHNSTON,  Chbistopheb.  American  scholar 
and  educator,  died  June  26,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Baltimore  in  1856,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vir^nia  in  1878.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  af- 
terwards specialized  in  Assyriology  and  Semitics 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  For  a  few  years  he  prac- 
ticed medicine,  but  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  ancient  languages.  In  1908  he  became 
Professor  of  Oriental  History  and  Archeology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  wrote  ex- 
tensively on  the  literature  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  and  edited  a  number  of  works  on 
similar  subjects.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
leamed  societies  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. 

JOHOBE.  A  native  State  in  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula, under  British  control.     Estimated  area, 
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9000  square  miles;  population,  1911,  180,412,  of 
whom  about  one-half  are  Malaya,  and  about  one- 
third  Chinese.  Johore  Bharu  is  the  capital.  A 
State  railway  extends  from  Johore  Bharu  120)^ 
miles  northwest  to  Kuala  Gemas,  on  the  Negri 
Sembilan  border,  where  it  connects  with  tiie 
Federated  Malay  States  Railways. 

JOITES,  Thomas  Goode.  An  American  jurist, 
died  April  28,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  in  1844,  and  graduated  from  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  in  1862.  He  served  with  the 
Confederate  Army  aa  staff  officer  under  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon  and  obtained  the  rank  of  major. 
He  w»s  several  times  wounded  during  the  war, 
and  after  its  close  he  established  a  law  practice 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.  From  1870  to  1880  he 
was  reporter  on  decisions  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Alabama.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
L^slature  from  1884  to  1888,  acting  as  Speaker 
from  1886  to  1888,  and  in  1890  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  serving  until  1804.  In  1001 
he  was  appointed  United  States  district  judge 
for  the  Middle  and  Northern  Districts  of  Ala- 
bama. During  his  term  as  judge  in  this  court 
he  several  times  came  in  sharp  contact  with  the 
State  oflScials,  as  a  result  of  radical  railroad 
l^slation  pcwsed  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama 
which  the  State  omcials  undertook  to  enforce. 
Judge  Jones  held  that  certain  of  these  measures 
were  in  direct  conflict  with  Federal  laws.  In 
1897  he  acted  as  chairman  of  a  relief  commission 
in  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  He  compiled  18 
volumes  of  Alabama  Supreme  Court  Reports, 
and  was  the  author  of  State  laws  regulating  em- 
ployment of  military  in  enforcement  of  law  and 
suppression  of  riots. 

JOITES,  WnxiAU  Albebt.  An  American  sol- 
dier, died  Nov.  15,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  in  1841,  and  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1864,  being 
appointed  first-lieutenant  of  engineers  in  the 
same  year.  From  1864  to  1866  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  civil  and  military  engineering,  law, 
ethics,  and  other  branches  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  at  the  same  time  acting  as 
treasurer  of  the  Academy.  He  served  for  a  time 
in  the  sixth  corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  Civil  War,  afterwards  conducting  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition  in  northwest- 
em  Wyoming  and  Yellowstone  Park.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to  cross 
the  great  range  of  mountains  east  of  the  park. 
He  afterwards  assisted  in  the  construction  of  for- 
tifications, harbors,  and  lighthouses  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  rivers  in  the  Northwest.  He 
served  as  division  engineer  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  was  consulting  engineer  in  the  location  and 
construction  of  railways,  etc.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  in  1867,  major  in  1882,  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1895,  colonel  in  1903,  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  retired  in  1905.  He  served  as  consult- 
ing engineer  in  the  State  of  California  and  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  several  military  and  learned 
societies.  His  published  writings  include:  Re- 
port of  Exploration  of  Northwestern  Wyoming 
and  Yellowstone  Park  (1874)  ;  and  The  Salmon 
Fisheries  of  the  Columbia  River.  He  also  wrote 
numerous  special  reports  on  internal  improve- 
ment and  contributed  to  professional  and  other 
journals. 

JOKDAN,  Chester  Bradli;t.  An  American 
public  oflBcial,  former  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 


shire, died  Aug.  24,  1014.  ,  He  was  bom  in  Cote- 
broolc,  N.  H.,  m  1830;  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lie  sdiools  of  that  town  and  at  the  Kimball 
Union  Academy  at  Plainfleld;  was  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  from  1868  to 
1874,  and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  was  elected  to  the  New  Hampshire 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  1881  was 
Speaker  of  that  body,  later  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Senate  and  president  of  it  in  1897.  In 
1901  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  and 
served  until  1903.  He  was  a  prominent  Free- 
mason and  was  a  member  of  several  patriotic 
and   professional  societies. 

JOYCE,  Patrick  Weston.  A  British  public 
official  and  scholar,  died  Jan.  7,  1914.  He  was 
bom  at  Limerick  in  1827  and  was  educated 
privately.  In  1845  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land, and  held  successive  posts  until  1874,  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  and  subsequently 
principal  of  the  Commissioners'  Training  Col- 
lege at  Dublin,  from  which  post  he  retired  in 
1893.  He  was  an  approved  student  of  Irish  his- 
tory and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
publication  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland. 
Among  his  published  writings  are:  The  Origin 
and  History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places  (two 
vols.)  ;  Ancient  Irish  Music,  a  collection  of 
hitherto  unpublished  Irish  airs  and  songs;  Old 
Celtic  Romances;  a  Short  History  of  Ireland 
to  1608;  a  Chiles  History  of  Ireland;  and  a 
Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland  (two  vols., 
19OT). 

JTTDAISIC.     See  Jews  and  Jttdaisk. 

JTTDSOIT,  Edwabd.  An  American  Baptist 
clergyman,  died  Oct.  23,  1914.  The  son  of  a 
noted  missionary,  Adoniram  Judson,  he  was  bom 
at  Maulmain,  British  Burma,  on  Dec.  27,  1844. 
He  came  to  tiie  United  States  in  I8S0,  and  was 
educated  at  Brown  University  (A.B.,  1866; 
A.M.,  1868).  He  was  principal  of  Leland  and 
Gray  Seminary  at  Townshend,  Vt.,  in  1866-67, 
and  then  served  as  professor  of  Latin  and  mod- 
ern languages  at  Madison  (now  Colgate)  Uni- 
versity in  1867-74.  After  traveling  in  Europe 
in  1874-75,  he  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  min- 
istry in  1876,  and  then  held  a  pastorate  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  until  1881.  Thereafter  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Berean  (now  Memorial  Baptist) 
Church  in  New  York,  and  later  of  the  Judson 
Memorial,  which  he  erected  at  Washington 
Square,  New  York,  in  memory  of  hia  father. 
He  lectured  on  theology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1004-06,  and  on  Baptist  principles 
and  polity  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  1906-08.  He  became  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  at  Colgate  University,  which  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  in  1881,  a 
fellow  of  Brown  University,  and  a  trustee  of 
Vassar  College.  He  is  author  of  Life  of  Adoni- 
ram Judson  (1883)  and  The  Institutional 
Church  (1899). 

JUVENILE  COTTBTS.  The  establishment  of 
special  courts  for  children,  b^un  in  Chicago 
in  1898,  has  spread  to  nearly  every  civilized 
country.  These  courts  make  possible  private 
hearings  by  a  highly  intelligent  and  broadly 
sympathetic  judge,  who  is  able  to  give  wise  coun- 
sel and  individual  treatment  to  the  youthful 
offenders  who,  under  the  careless  and  unintelli- 
gent methods  of  the  past,  were  very  likely  to 
become  hardened  to  criminals.  The  latest  devel- 
opment in  these  courts  is  the  establishment  of 
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women  judges  to  hear  fi^rls'  cases,  begun  in  Chi- 
cago in  March,  1013.  St.  Louis  followed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1914,  by  naming  two  women  as  assistant 
judges  in  the  juvenile  court. 

"Ae  report  of  the  Children's  Court  at  Manhat- 
tan, issued  about  July  1,  showed  that  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  arraignments  were  for  trifling 
causes;  about  38  per  cent  for  improper  guard- 
ianship; and  about  38  per  cent  for  seriotis 
charges.  Of  the  9019  children  arraigned  during 
the  preceding  year,  20  per  cent  had  committed 
previous  offenses.  It  was  found  that  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  years  are  the  most  common 
ages  for  youthful  offenders.  Of  these  children, 
35  per  cent  came  from  broken  homes,  one  or 
both  parents  being  dead;  54  per  cent  were  in- 
volved with  associates  in  crime. 

Ju.MOB  Juvenile  Coubt.  A  unique  develop- 
ment of  the  juvenile  court  idea  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Junior  Juvenile  Court  at  Hiram 
House,  a  social  settlement  in  Cleveland.  This 
court  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
2380  cases  handled  by  the  regular  juvenile  court 
of  the  city  in  1913,  662  came  from  the  Hiram 
House  region.  The  new  court  was  established 
with  the  assent  of  Judge  Addams  of  the  regu- 
lar juvenile  court,  who  appointed  three  lawyers 
to  act  as  judges,  and  commissioned  as  probation 
oilicers  14  Hiram  House  boys  from  13  to  15 
years  old.  These  boys  are  the  policemen,  re- 
porting every  kind  of  offense  from  petty  gam- 
bling or  swearing  to  cigarette  smoking  and 
stealing.  Summonses  are  issued  under  the  au- 
thorization of  the  regular  juvenile  court.  The 
procedure  is  serious  and  follows  the  plan  of  reg- 
ular court.  The  result  has  been  a  remarkable 
transformation  of  the  boy  gangs  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

District  of  Comtmbia.  On  March  6,  1914, 
the  Attorney-General,  having  been  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  amending,  revising,  and 
codifying  the  laws  in  force  in  the  District  re- 
lating to  children  and  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
procedure  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  District, 
appointed  the  following  committee  to  study  such 
laws:  Bernard  Flexner  of  Chicago;  Miss  Julia 
C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau;  Rev. 
William  J.  Kerby  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America;  Walter  C.  Clephane,  and  William  H 
Baldwin  of  Washingtou-  This  committee  held 
numerous  hearings,  but  did  not  complete  its  re- 
port in  1914.  It  was  expected  to  present  a  juve- 
nile court  law  which  might  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  country. 

MissouBi.  In  May,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri  held  the  juvenile  court  law  of  1913  ap- 
plying to  every  county  except  the  six  largest  to 
be  unconstitutional.  This  law  gave  probate 
courts  sole  power  to  act  in  cases  involving  neg- 
lected and  dependent  children.  The  grounds  of 
the  decision  were:  The  Constitution  required 
the  duties  of  probate  courte  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  State;  and  the  law,  though  ap- 
plying to  children  committing  crimes,  did  not 
follow  the  criminal  procedure  requireii  by  the 
Constitution.  This  second  ground  caused  some 
astonishment  in  that  the  court  took  the  older 
view  that  children  may  be  criminals. 

Philippines.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  organized 
in  behalf  of  the  Filipino  juvenile  delinquents. 
It  is  composed  of  leading  American  and  Filipino 
residents.  It  hopes  to  establish  a  juvenile  court 
for  the  Islands  and  a  model  reformatory  on  the 


cottage  system.  In  December,  I9I4,  it  had  a 
building  fund  of  $100,000.  It  favors  also  visit- 
ing nurses  to  the  homes  of  juvenile  delinquents: 
children's  libraries;  probation  officers;  medical 
aid  and  inspection;  vocational  training;  and  a 
modem  placing-out  system. 

Bibllograpliy.  New  books  of  the  year  in- 
cluded: Revieto  of  the  Work  of  the  8t.  Louit 
Juvenile  Court  for  the  Five-Tear  Period  1908- 
19 IS,  prepared  by  the  Court  itself;  Bernard 
Flexner  and  R.  N.  Baldwin,  Juvenile  Courts  and 
Probation;  M.  G.  Bamett,  Young  Delinquentt; 
G.  B.  Mangold,  Problems  of  Child  Welfare. 

KAISEB-WHiHELUS-LAND.  That  part  of 
German  New  Guinea  (q.v.)  which  is  in  New 
Guinea  Island. 

KAMEBUN.  A  protectorate  of  Germany, 
lying  between  Nigeria  and  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  The  area,  including  the  territory  ceded 
by  France  in  1911,  is  estimated  at  790,000 
square  kilometers,  or  305,000  square  miles.  Na- 
tive population,  3,500,000  (estimate).  White 
inhabitante  numbered  1871  on  Jan.  1,  1913.  Im- 
ports and  exporte  in  1911  were  valued  at  29,- 
317,000  and  21,251,000  marks,  respectively;  in 
1912,  34,242,000  and  23,336,000.  Imports  from 
and  exporte  to  Germany  in  1912,  27,216,000  and 
19,841,000  marks.  There  were  310  kilometers  of 
railway  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1913,  and  133 
kilometers  under  construction.  Vessels  entered 
in  the  1912  trade,  604,  of  1,733,030  tons.  The 
budget  balanced  at  15,344,624  marks  for  1913- 
14.     Buea  is  the  capital. 

An  Anglo-French  force  invaded  the  German 
protectorate  of  Kamerun  and  captured  the  town 
of  Duala  on  September  28;  and  on  the  following 
day  the  French  government  announced  that 
French  forces  had  taken  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Kamerim.  Consult  the  article  on 
the  Wab  of  the  Nations. 

KANSAS.  Population.  The  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  on  July  1,  1914,  was  1,784,- 
897.    The  population  in  1910  was  1,690,949. 

AOBICULTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 
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MiNEBAL  Pboduction.  The  coal  production  in 
1913  was  7,202,210  short  tons,  valued  at  $12,- 
036,292,  compared  with  6,986,182  short  tons, 
valued  at  $11,324,130  in  1912.  Coal  mining 
conditions  in  general  were  excellent  in  1913, 
there  being  no  serious  troubles  with  labor,  and 
railroad  consumption  increasing  somewhat  on 
account  of  the  strike  in  the  Colorado  mines. 
There  were  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
State  in  1913,  12,479  men.  The  output  of  coal 
represents  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
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of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State.  The  coal 
production  of  the  State  in  1014  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Nato* 
ral  gas  ranks  second  to  coal  in  importance,  there 
being  produced  in  1913  natural  gas  to  the  value 
of  $3,288,394.  a  decrease  from  $4,204,706  in 
1912.  The  production  of  Portland  cement  de- 
creased from  3,592,148  barrels  in  1912,  to  3,291,- 
818  barrels  in  1913,  although  the  value  inereaaed 
from  $2,815,113  in  1912,  to  $3,286,861  in  1913. 
The  mineral  product  which  showed  the  most  sig- 
nificant gain  in  1913  was  petroleum,  which  in- 
creased from  1,592,796  barrels,  valued  at  $1,096,- 
698  in  1912,  to  2,375,029  barrels,  valued  at  $2,- 
248,283  in  1913.  The  value  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
produced  at  mines  in  Kansas  in  1913  was  $1,- 
343,432,  compared  with  $1,680,744  in  1912.  The 
recoverable  metallic  contait  of  the  zinc  mined 
in  1913  amounted  to  10,088,000  short  tons, 
valued  at  $1,129,856,  a  slight  decrease  from  the 
production  of  1912.  Other  important  mineral 
industries  are  salt  mining  and  evaporating,  stone 
quarrying,  and  the  mining  and  calcining  of  gyp- 
sum. The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
of  the  SUte  in  1913  amounted  to  $27,312,663, 
compared  with  $26,664,967  in  1912. 

Education.  The  school  poptilation  of  the 
State  in  1913  was  510,273,  the  total  enrollment 
395,064,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  298,- 
128.  The  male  teachers  employed  numbered 
2639,  and  the  female  teachers  11,464,  the  aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  teachers  being  in  the 
rural  schools  $62.11,  and  in  the  graded  schools 
$67.26.  The  number  of  school  districts  in  1912 
was  8717.  There  are  over  200  high  schools 
maintaining  normal  training  courses,  over  100 
high  schools  offering  courses  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  science,  and  many  schools  offering  com- 
mercial courses. 

Chabities  and  Cobbections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State  include  Topeka  State  Hospital, 
Osawatomie  State  Hospital,  Lamed  State  Hos- 
pital, Parsons  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics, 
State  Home  for  the  Feeble-minded  at  Winfleld, 
State  Orphans'  Home  at  Atchison,  and  State 
Tubercular  Sanatorium  at  Norton.  There  are 
in  addition  many  private  associations  and  insti- 
tutions which  are  under  supervision  of  the  State. 
The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Lamed 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  1911,  and 
the  first  buildings  were  completed  and  ready  for 
occupancy  in  1914.  On  July  1,  1913,  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  were 
placed  under  the  management  of  the  new  State 
Board  of  Administration,  while  the  Girls'  In- 
dustrial School,  and  the  Boys'  Industrial  School 
were  placed  under  the  management  of  a  new 
State  Board  of  Corrections.  The  State  Board  of 
Control  has  the  management  of  the  Insane  Hos- 
pital at  Larned,  and  the  State  Tubercular  Sana- 
torium at  Norton. 

Finance.  The  receipts  -from  all  sources  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  amounted 
to  $8,471,318,  and  the  disbursements  to  $8,026,- 
250.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there 
was  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  $1,289,209,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1913  a  balance  of 
$1,735,276.  The  receipts  include  the  direct 
State  tax,  re<<eipts  on  account  of  payment  of 
bonds  and  interest  due  the  several  State  school 
funds,  fees  of  State  officers,  insurance  fund  re- 
ceipts, etc.  The  disbursements  include  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  and  securities  by  the  State  School 


Fund  Commission,  and  the  general  running  ex- 
penses of  the  State  and  its  various  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions. 

Transportation.  The  total  mileage  of  single 
track  line  operated  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1914, 
was  0492.  There  were  in  addition  307  miles 
of  second  and  third  track,  and  119  miles  of  new 
line  were  constructed  during  the  year.  The 
roads  having  the  longest  mileage  in  the  State 
are  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  2816; 
Missouri  Pacific,  2384;  Union  Pacific,  1215;  and 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  1166. 

Politics  and  Governuent.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  In  1914,  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  There 
were  elections  for  United  States  Senator,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  for  other  State  officers.  The  term  of 
Senator  Bristow  expired  on  March  3,  1913.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  renomination  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  although  for  several  years  he  had 
been  identified  with  the  Progressive  wing  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  of  1912  as  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Opposed  to  him  for  the  Republican 
nomination  was  Charles  Curtis,  a  Conservative 
Republican,  who  six  years  before  had  been  de- 
feated for  reflection  by  Senator  Bristow.  Vic- 
tor Murdock,  the  Progressive  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  the  Progressive 
candidate  for  Senator.  At  the  nominating  elec- 
tions held  on  August  3,  Mr.  Curtis  defeated 
Senator  Bristow.  Congressman  G.  A.  Neeley 
was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Senator, 
and  Victor  Murdock  by  the  Progressives.  For 
Governor,  the  Republicans  nominated  Arthur 
Capper;  the  Democrats  renominated  Gov.  Q.  H. 
Hodges,  and  the  Progressives  nominated  H.  J. 
Allen.  The  campaign  which  followed  these  nom- 
inations was  a  very  spirited  one.  All  the  candi- 
dates made  vigorous  campaigns,  and  on  account 
of  division  in  the  Republican  party,  the  chances 
of  the  Democrats  for  success  were  considered 
good.  In  the  elections  on  November  3,  however. 
Capper,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected 
with  209,643  votes,  compared  with  161,696  for 
Hodges,  Democrat,  and  84,060  for  Allen,  Progres- 
sive. For  Senator,  Curtis  received  180,323  votes, 
Neeley,  Democrat,  176,929,  and  Murdock,  Pro- 
gressive, 116,756.  The  total  number  of  votes 
cast  in  this  election  was  528,206,  compared  with 
366,444  in  1012.  The  larger  vote  in  1914  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  women  voted  in 
this  election.  The  Republicans  showed  a  gain 
of  over  100,000  votes;  the  Democrats  a  loss  of 
about  20,000,  and  the  Progressives  a  loss  of 
about  40,000.  A  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  recall  of  public  officials  was 
adopted  at  this  election  by  a  vote  of  240,240  for 
it  to  135,360  against  it. 

State  Officers,  1916.  Governor,  Arthur 
Capper;  Lieut.-Govemor,  W.  Y.  Morgan;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  J.  T.  Botkin;  Treasurer,  Earl 
Akers;  Auditor,  W.  E.  Davis;  Attornev-Gen- 
eral,  S.  M.  Brewster;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, W.  D.  Ross;  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
C.  J.  Wilson;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
; — all  Republicans. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Wm.  A.  Johnston;  Associate  Justices,  Judson 
S.  West,  Silas  Porter,  Clark  A.  Smith,  Rous- 
seau A.  Burch,  Henry  F.  Mason,  and  Alfred 
W.  Bensen,  all  Republicans;  Clerk,  D.  A.  Val- 
entine. 
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State  Lbdislatube,  1915.  French .  relieved  the  town.     Several  months  be- 

— ; — —  fore  hie  death  General  Kekewich  was  in   eom- 

*""f*    ^""*    '»»»»«««»«  mand  ot  a  division  of  the  British  army.     He  was, 

RepubUcans  '."!.'!.'!.' .' ." .' .' ."  .18            M           M  however,  in  ill  health  and  was  obliged  to  undergo 

PropreuiTes    '.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.  1              8            10  treatment  in  a  hospital.     He  died  by  his  own 

Bocialiata     0              1              1  hand,  probably  on  account  of  depression  result- 

]I^g,{ty    2D         "tb         ~8E  '"K  from  his  inability  to  take  part  in  the  Euro- 

pean  War. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  .^^^'^^Y^'  *^*'°!-  ^^^^^^  ,^"^  '^' 

in  the  s^tion  Congress,  article  United  States,  i*"""  and  educator,  died  Oct    31,  1914.    He  waa 

KANSAS,  Univimity  or.  A  Stete  univer-  ^"  «  UUpa.  NY.,  in  1832.  and  P:a<i«»^ 
sity  for  higher  education  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  t'°™  *^o\o^i'"?Lf*?**  ^°'°'*3  ^i'*^'  ""  ^^^\ 
founded  in  1866.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  ^'■°"  }^^i  ^,  1856  he  was  instructor  in  several 
departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  "O.™?^  ,  ,°?i''  ^^  1°  the  Utter  year  became 
1914  numbered  2660.  and  the  faculty  numbered  P"°",P*' °^  *^",^^  Jersey  Preparatory  Normal 
202.  There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  S"*"?'-  ,*;°™.,1°58  to  I860  he  conducted  the 
faculty  during  the  year  and  no  noteworthy  bene-  Teachers'  Institute  in  Michigan,  and  after  act- 
factions  were  received.  The  productive  funds  of  I°8  ^  principal  for  several  schools  m  that  State, 
the  university  amount  to  about  $150,000,  and  its  ^^«  »"  1874  editor  of  the  School  Journal,  and 
income  to  $590,000.  The  library  contains  93,-  continued  in  this  capacity  until  1904.  He  was 
000  volumes.    The  president  is  F.  Strong,  LL.D.  »!«>  e^'to'  °'  several  educational  journals,  and 

KEAN,  John.     Former  United  States  Senator  ^°*«  '^'"JL^v*  ^^'  f ''•"'^*°8=  ^^'^^  ,f  "t 

from  New  Jersey,  died  Nov.  4.  1914.    He  was  "J*?^,^*  A^"V  V      T  p°,       "??«d?v'"*'«       ? 

bom    in    1852    at   Ursino,    Union    Co.,    N.    J.;  <1»")  ;  Hou,  to  Teach  Botany  (ISOt);  How  to 

studied  at  Yale  University,  but  did  not  finish  *«   ^  f"'^T/"^,'^T^''    '  «*," V  ' ,  i^nm*"    '" 

the    course,    graduating    from    Columbia    Law  ^ '^±t  ?i?iA     ir  '  '       4!t"^l    ^ '     °^ '        . 

School  in   1876;    he  wis  admitted  to  the  bar,  ^.^^^°^'    ^°**,'^, ^^**^^''-     ^"jencan   sol- 

but  never  practiced.     He  at  once  went  into  busi-  i'"""'  ^^  9''*':J'  ^^^1    ^e  was  bom  in   New 

ness  with  his  father,  who  had  large  financial  in-  York  City  in  1842,  «»d  received  a  public  school 

terests.  and  on  the  death  of  the  litter  inherited  education      He  served  throughout  the  Civil  \Var, 

great  wealth.     Early  in  life  l.e  entered  politics  ""?«  **>  *^«  ^"^  °^.  captam,  and  after  the  close 

Lid  was  Representative  to  Congress  in  1882;  was  ?i  *•"«  war  was  appointed  captam  in  the  T^venty- 

defeated  in  1884.  but  was  again  elected  in  1886.  "*h  Infantry,  rismg  through  various  grades  un- 

In  1891  he  was  elected  Stete  chairman  of  the  *'' J\'^»'°«  ''°^°'}^l  °^  ^¥  ^"*^  Infantry      In 

Republican    committee,   and   a   year    later    was  ^888  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vcJ- 

nominated  for   Governor,   but   was  defeated   by  »"*?«"'  a"d  m  the  following  year  was  retired 

the    Democratic    candidate.     In     1889    he    was  with  the  rank  of  brigad.er-general,  U.  8.  A.,  after 

elected  United  States  Senator  and  was  reelected  l^"^y  y^*"   ?/   service,   having   receiv^   three 

for  the  term   1906-11.     In  the   Senate  he  very  ^^^^^-^J^^ll^U  during  the  Civil  War 

seldom  spoke,  but  was  a  potent  factor  in  shap^-  ^^^J-™^t'„  ^^a,;=°S^-     ^  k?"*'-'' 

ing  corp^ation  legislation  especially  as  it  ap-  «?\dier    ^ed   Dec    26,    1914.     He   was   bom   m 

plfed  to  railroads,  serving  on  the  Committee  on  1840  at  Kilrush,  County  Clare.  Ireland,  and  in 

Interstate  Commerce  with  Senators  Aldrich,  El-  }868  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  Second 

kins   and  Crane.  Foot.    Two  years  later  he  served  in  China,  and 

KEDDIE,    HBNBiKTTA.    A   Scottish   novelist,  fui*'"*j;'^%'"  i^K♦°L^t?^ '"in"^^^^^ 

died  Jan.  8,  1914.     She  was  born  at  Cupar,  Scot  *''*  '.^\  °/  adjutant-general.     In  1897  he  was 

land, Tl827,  and  was  educated  at  home     From  aPPO>"ted  Inspector  Genera   of  Auxiliary  I-orce. 

1848  to  1870  she  conducted  with  her  sister  a  *?f  Jl^'^'^t^r'o^f^h-*  f ,il  ^T  ^Id^r.W 

boarding  and  day   school   for  girls,   and   from  l^^Z,^af>TZm^I^^ltZlLl\^^aJ^^t 

ia7A  <.«  lao,!  .>..  i:„«j  :-  T  «-j™  ..Tt.».«  -«,„  ™  From  1899  to  1901  he  was  lieutenant-general  on 

i!l2H^„  l?ftr.J^  ^„,V      fV^rw  rH^n  I-       w  the  staff  in  command  of  the  Sixth  Division  of 

f^^n^^rF  Rhl\.„f^  ^»nt  .L^iL  *L„r^I  the  South  African  Field  Forces  and  was  twice 

home  at  Oxford,     bhe  wrote  many  novels,  some    „ .. ,  .     j-  „„*„■,„      ir,„„  loni  *«  io/u  i.» 

of  which  achieved  considerable  po'pularity!    The  ^^'f rj^^ti^t SS  of  t^TorcL  a^  ^^9^7 

best  known  are:   Citoyenne  Jacqueline    (1866)  ;  *'*?  Adjutant  txeneral  of  tne  Jjorces  ana  m  iw/ 

'^iz^y/^enT^^isv!:"; XTrt  ^u  JrL^o^^of^tke^^irrjuiv^'r  ^r^ 

Of     m^er^arr.      (1906);    Vee      Generations  Sfr  TL%uU^on^n'"/9^o\« 'izl" 

^^J'S^v'   ^"."'^i^Q,?'^^''-    ^^  K^°«"-''  AoBictiLTuaK.    The     area,     production,     and 

soldier,    died   Nov     5,    1914.     He   was   born    in  ^^j^^   ^f    ^^^    principal    crops    in    1913-14    are 

1854  and  entered  the  arniy  at  the  end  of  18,4.  g,,„^.„  -^  ^^^  following  table.     The  figures  are 

He  served  with  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1884-85,  f,^,^  y,g  united  Statei  Department  of  Agricul- 

and  m  Burma  m  1892;   his  fame  as  a  soldier  t         ^^  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only, 
however,  was  won   by   his  successful   defense  of 

Kimberley    in    the   South    African    War.     When  "ZeTtaat          Prod  hu            Yaiut 

the  Boers  besieged  the  town  General  Kekewich  ^o™     ...1914     3.650,000      91,25o',Oo6    »58.400.ooo 

commanded  about  suu  mounted  men  and  nearly  1913    s.eso.ooo      T4,826,ooo      56,867,000 

3000  foot  soldiers,   but  was  handicapped  by   a  Wheat    ..1914       760,000      12,540,0 JO      12,816,000 

DTeat  dpflpiencv  of  food    ammunition    arma    and  l^^*         725,000         9,860,000         9,486,000 

great  aenciency  01  looa,  ammunition,  arms,  ana  q^^          ^^^^       175,000        8,675,000        1,948,000 

artillery.     Means    of    communication    with    the  1913       leo  000        s, 168,000        1,647,J00 

outaide  world  were  cut  on  Oct.   15,   1899;   the     Rye    1914         22,000  301,000  286.00J 

nftlla.1    saeof    hpinLn    on    Nnvpnihor    «th     and    \va«  1913           22,000              273,000              288,0^0 

actual  Siege  oegan  on  JNov  em Der  otn,  ana  was  pot,toe«    1914         60.000        2,250,000        1,890,  JOO 

not  raised  until  February  16th,  when  Sir  John  18I8         60,000       2,460,oo<)        2,489,000 
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^cr«a«r«           Prod.  bu. 

Tahu 

Est    1914 

1918 

Tobueo     .1914 
1918 

750,000         a  712,000 
775,000             674,000 
400,000  b  864,000,000 
870,000     281,000,000 

11,892,000 
11,121,000 
80,576.000 
28,129,000 

a  Tons. 
b  Ponnds. 

MiNKBAi,  Production.  The  coal  production 
of  Kentucky  in  I0I3  was  10,616,600  short  tons, 
valued  at  $20,616,749.  Kentucky  is  one  of  the 
12  Stat^  tiiat  in  1913  established  a  new  record 
in  the  quantify  and  value  of  its  coal  produc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  percentage  of  increase  Kentucky 
surpassed  all  States.  The  increase  in  quantity 
mined  amounted  to  3,126,079  short  tons,  or  19 
per  cent,  and  the  value  increased  $3,662,642,  or 
21.7  per  cent.  Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  in- 
crease in  1913  was  in  the  eastern  counties.  Un- 
til 1912  the  larger  portion  of  the  coal  produced 
was  mined  in  the  western  counties,  but  the  in- 
creases aggregating  more  than  4,200,000  tons  in 
the  eastern  counties  during  the  last  two  years 
have  given  the  supreniacy  to  that  portion  of 
the  Stete.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Kentucky  increased  from  24,304 
in  1912,  to  26,332  in  1913.  Kentucky,  unlike 
most  coal-producing  States,  showed  a  small  in- 
crease during  1914,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  great  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  total  production  is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately 20,000,000  tons.  There  were  no 
labor  troubles  of  importance  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  year.  Coke  is  manufactured  from  coal 
mined  in  both  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
State.  The  production  increased  from  less  than 
50,000  tons  in  1909  to  191,556  tons  in  1912,  and 
to  317,084  tons  in  1913.  During  1913  a  plant 
of  54  Semet-Solvay  by-product  ovens  and  50 
new  beehive  ovens  were  constructed,  and  by  a 
coincidence  104  ovens  were  abandoned,  so  tiiat 
the  total  number  in  existence  at  the  close  of 
1913  was  the  same  (1049)  as  at  the  close  of 
1912.  The  clay-working  industry  is  second  in 
importance.  The  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured clay  products  in  1913  was  $2,914,276, 
an  increase  of  $470,536  over  1912.  The  quar- 
rying industry  is  third  in  importance,  with 
products  in  1913  valued  at  $1,150,205,  com- 
pared with  $1,282,148  in  1912.  The  principal 
product  is  limestone,  most  of  which  is  crushed 
for  road  making,  railroad  ballast,  and  concrete. 
The  production  of  petroleum  in  the  State  in- 
creased from  484,368  barrels,  valued  at  $424,- 
842,  in  1912  to  624,568  barrels,  valued  at  $676,- 
748,  in  1913,  while  the  value  of  the  natural  gas 
produced  decreased  from  $522,455  to  $509,846. 
Kentucky  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  which' 
fluorspar  is  produced,  and  in  1913  the  output 
was  nearly  double  in  quantity  and  value  that 
of  1912.  Other  mineral  products  are  asphalt, 
cement,  iron  ore,  lead,  lime,  mineral  waters,  oil- 
st<me8,  sand  and  gravel,  sand-lime  brick,  and 
zin&  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
increased  from  $22,477,530  in  1912  to  $26,845,- 
579  in  1913. 

TaANSPOBTATiON.  The  railway  mileage  of  the 
State  on  June  30,  1913,  was  3789.  There  were 
493  miles  of  electric  railways  in  1912.  The 
longest  lines  in  the  State  are  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, 271,  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and 
Texas  Paciflc,  197. 
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Education.  The  total  school  population  in 
1914  was  725,204,  the  enrollment  517,299,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  schools  362,- 
602,  the  total  number  of  teachers  being  11,300. 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers 
was  $52.47,  and  of  female  teachers  $43.92.  Dis- 
bursements for  educational  purposes  for  rural 
schools  in  1913  amounted  to  $4,390,507,  and  for 
city  schools,  $2,248,964.  The  most  important 
school  legislation  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
1914  was  a  measure  pertaining  to  certification; 
under  this  act  first-class  coimfy  certificates  may 
be  validated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  use  in  any  county  in  the  State;  and  teach- 
ers having  taught  20  consecutive  years  under 
no  certificates  ot  less  grade  than  first  class  cer- 
tificate, may  obtain  a  life  certificate  through  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  certificates  from 
other  States  may  be  accepted  in  Kentudcy  on 
the  reciprocity  plan. 

Charities  and  Corbections.  The  charitable 
institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control.  With  their  populaticms 
in  1913  they  are  Eastern  State  Hospital,  Lex- 
ington, 1132;  the  Central  State  Hospital,  Lake- 
land, 1500;  the  Western  State  Hospital,  Hop- 
kinsville,  1100;  and  the  Kentucky  Institution 
for  Feeble-minded  Children  at  Frankfort,  321. 
The  correctional  institutions  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  Prison  Commission. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  shows 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  July  1,  1912,  of 
$300,549.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
amount  to  $7,666,781.  The  disbursements  for 
the  period  were  $7,605,427,  leaving  a  balance  on 
June  30,  1913,  of  $361,903.  The  total  debt  of 
the  State  in  1913  was  $4,452,000.  The  per  cap- 
ita debt  was  $1.90. 

PoLiTica  AND  Government.  The  State  Legis- 
lature met  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are  biennial 
in  the  ev«i  years,  but  most  of  the  legislation 
was  of  local  interest.  The  House  of  &presen- 
tatives  on  March  13  put  itself  on  record  as  be- 
ing absolutely  opposed  to  granting  the  voting 
privilege  to  women  by  vote  of  61  to  29,  defeat- 
ing a  resolution  submitting  to  the  people  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  allowing 
women  to  rote.  A  measure  submitting  a  State- 
wide prohibition  amendment  to  the  constitution 
to  the  people  was  also  defeated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. On  May  30  Governor  McCreary  ap- 
pointed Johnson  N.  Camden  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Senator  W.  0.  Bradley.  It  was  necessary  to 
elect  two  United  States  Senators,  one  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Bradley,  to  fill  which,  - 
as  noted  above,  J.  N.  Camden  was  appointed,  and 
another  for  the  full  term  beginning  March  4, 
1916.  For  the  long  term  the  candidates  were 
J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  Democrat,  who  received  176,- 
606  votes,  and  A.  E.  Willson,  Republican,  who 
received  144,758  votes,  both  former  governors  of 
the  State.  For  the  unexpired  term  the  candi- 
dates J.  N.  Camden,  Democrat,  got  177,797  votes, 
and  W.  M.  Bullitt,  Republican,  got  133,139 
votes.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  this 
election  was  340,361,  compared  with  463,698 
in  1012.  The  Democratic  vote  showed  a  loss  of 
about  40,000  and  the  Republican  a  gain  of  about 
30,000.  The  Progressives  showed  a  falling  off 
of  88,668  votes. 

State  Officers,  1915.  Governor,  James  B. 
MeCreary;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward  J.  Mc- 
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Dermott;   Secretary  of  State,  C.  F.  Crecelius;  1912  were  valued  at  114,938,000,  and  80,295,000 

Treasurer,  Thomas  S.  Rhea;  Auditor,  Henry  M.  marks  respectively;  in  the  fiscal  year  1013,  121,- 

Boaworth;    Attorney-General,    James    Oamett;  254,000     and     70,640,000.    Vessels     entered     at 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Barksdale  Tsingtao  in  the   1010-11   trade  numbered   614, 

Hamlett;    Conunissioner   of  Agriculture,   James  of    1,071,000    tons.    A    railway    extends    from 

W.  Newman;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  M.  C.  Tsingtao   to  Tsinan,   the  capital  of   Shantung, 

Clay — all  Democrats.  271   miles,  with  a  brandi  line  of  30  miles  to 

JuDiciABT.    Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Justice,  Foshan.    The  railway  is  controlled  by  the  Shan- 

J.  P.  Hobeon,  Democrat;  Justices,  W.  E.  Settle,  tung  Mining  Co.,  which  operates  coal  mines  at 

Democrat;  C.  C.  Turner,  Democrat;  J.  B.  Han-  Fangtse  and  Poshan,  and  iron  mines  at  Tchin- 

nah.    Democrat;    John    D.    Carroll,    Democrat;  lingchen.    The  1913-14  budget  balanced  at  16,- 

C.    S.    Nunn,    Democrat;     Shackelford    Miller,  787,626  marks,  including  9,507,780  marks  impe- 

Democrat;  Clerk,  Robt.  L.  Greene,  Democrat.  rial  subvention.     Tsingtao  is  the  administrative 

State  Leoislatube,  1915.  headquarters.    Captain  Meyer- Waldeck  was  6ov- 

.^ ernor  in  1914,  under  the  direction  of  the  De- 

a*nat*    Boun    Joint  BaUot  partment  of  Marine.    See  Wab  of  the  Nations, 

Demoersu    82            78          110  Military  Operations. 

BepubUeau     6            21            27  KIEL  CANAL.     See  Canals. 

*^""     _           _           _  KIKUYU.     See  England,  Chtiboh  OF. 

Dtmoeratie  majorl^    ....28 M 82  KINO,    Albebt    Freeman    Afbioantts.      An 

American  physician,  died  Dec.  6,  1914.     He  was 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  bom  in  England,  Jan.  8,  1841,  the  son  of  Dr. 

in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States.  Edward  King.     He  came  to  the  United  States, 

KHTTEN-BELASI-HEDEBVAST,     Kaboly  graduated  at  Columbia  University  in  1861,  and 

(Chables),    Count.     A   Hungarian    statesman,  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

died  April  25,  1914.     He  was  bom  in  Freiwal-  in     1865.     He    was    acting    assistant    surgeon, 

dau.  Upper  Silesia,  on  May  23,  1849.     His  long  United  States  army  in  1864.    He  was  professor 

public  career   began  in  the  county  of  VerScze,  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children 

where  he  was  elected  to  the  Landtag  of  Agram  in  the  medical  department  of  Columbian  Univer- 

in  1870.     In   1875  he  was  sent  by  a  Croatian  sity  (1871-1913),  and  in  the  University  of  Ver- 

constituency  to  the  Hungarian  Reichstag,  where  mont    (1871-1913),   and   was   president  of   the 

he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party.     He  Washington   Obstetrical   and   Gynecological   So- 

became  count  of  Raab  in  1879,  and  in  1883  Vice-  ciety  in  1885-87.     He  was  dean  of  the  Medical 

roy  or  Governor  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dal-  School,  Columbian  University,  in   1879-94.     He 

matia,  an  office  that  he  held  for  nearly  20  years,  early   advocated   with   energetic  confidence   the 

In    this    position    he   built   up    a    strong   gov-  theory  that  malaria  is  transmitted  by  the  mos- 

ernment  party,  and  made  noteworthy  reforms  quito.    This  claim,  republished  in  1883,  was  ae- 

in  administration   and  education;   but  the  op-  cepted  by  the  medical  world  in  1899.    He  first 

position    party    complained    continually    of    his  advocated  the  present  system  of   personal   and 

censoring  of  the  press,  influencing  elections,  and  municipal  prevention  of  the  propagation  of  dis- 

interfering  with  public  assemblies  by  virtue  of  ease  by  insects.     He  was  elected  a  member  of 

the  powers  of  his  office.     In  1894  and  again  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  London;  a  mem- 

1895  he  was  nominated  by  the  crown  lor  tiie  her  of  the  American  Gynecological  Society;   of 

Hungarian    premiership,   but   on   each   occasion  the   Washington   Academy   of   Sciences;    and  a 

the  Liberal  party  of  Hungary  refused  to  accept  Fellow    of    the    American    Association    for    the 

him.     On  June  26,  1903,  he  succeeded  Szell  to  Advancement  of  Science.    He  published:  A  Man- 

the  presidency  of  the  ministry,  but  when   the  uol  of  Obttetricg    (1882,   11th  ed.,   1910);   and 

Reichstag  met  in  October  they  voted  a  want  of  Mosquitoes  and  Malaria  (1B83). 

confidence,  and  his  premiership  came  to  an  end  KINOSBtrKT,   Olivbb  Addison.    As  Amer- 

November   3.     In   March,   1904,   he  entered  the  ican   Presbyterian    clergyman    and   writer,    died 

cabinet  of  his  successor,  Tizra,  as  minister  with-  May  6,  1914.     He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in 

out  a  portfolio,  but  left  office  on  the  fall  of  that  1830,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in   1860 ;   then 

ministry  in  June,  1906.    On  Jan.   17,  1910,  he  studied  theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 

succeeded  Wekerle  as  premier,  but  the  defeat  of  inary,   and .  from   1865   to   1873   was   pastor   of 

his  reform  measures  for  national  defense,  and  churches  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  New  York, 

l^e  discord  between  the  war  ministry  and  the  From  1873  until  1889  he  was  editor  of  the  Jl- 

government  party   led  to  the  dismissal  of   his  lustrated   Christian   Weekly,   and   in    1891    was 

ministry  on  April  17,  1912.     He  was  succeeded  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian 

by  Ladislaus  von  Luk&cs.  Church  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 

KIAOCHOW.     A   harbor,   town    (Tsingtao),  mained  until  he  was  retired  as  pastor  emeritus 

and  district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Chinese  in  1912.     He  was  the  author  of  many  contribu- 

province  of  Shantung,  leased  by  Germany  from  tions  to  religious  periodicals  as  well  as  of  sev- 

China  for  99  years  from  March  6,   1898.    The  eral  books. 

district  was  declared  a  German  protectorate  in  JUTCHENES,    Fikld    Mabbitat.   Eabl.     See 

April,   1898.    Area,   exclusive  of  the  bay,   552  Gbeat  Bbitain,  History,  passim,  and  Wab  or 

square  kilometers  (213  square  miles).    The  na-  the  Nations,  passim. 

tive  population  is  estimated  at  190,000.    Whites  KLX7CK,  Alezandeb  Heimbich  Rudolf  von. 

numbered  Jan.   1,  1913,  4470.    A  neutral  zone.  See  Wab  or  the  Nations. 

or  rather  a  German  sphere  of  influence  sur-  KNTTTSFO&D,  Henbt  Thubstan  Holland, 
rounds  the  district  and  bay  to  a  distance  of  31  first  Viscount.  An  English  politician  and  pub- 
miles  from  high-water  mark,  embracing  about  lie  official,  died  Jan.  29,  1914.  He  was  born  in 
2600  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  popula-  1825,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cam- 
tion  of  1,200,000.  At  Tsingtao,  the  port  of  bridge.  In  1849  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
Kiaochow,  imports  and  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  did  not  actively  practice,  becoming  engaged  in  of- 
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ficial  work  in  eonnectioii  with  the  Colonial 
Office,  orig[inally  as  legal  adviser,  and  in  1870 
as  Under-Secretary.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament  and  remained  there  until 
1888  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He 
served  as  financial  secretary  to  the  Treasury  and 
as  vice-president  of  the  Council  on  Education. 
He  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  an  office  which  be  held  until  the 
Unionist  Cabinet  resigned  after  the  general  elec- 
tioh  of  1892. 

KOKIOSBESa.     See  Natal  PBOaiiBBS. 

XOFF,  Geobb.  a  Qerman  Roman  Catholic 
Cardinal,  died  March  4,  1914.  He  was  born  in 
1837,  and  in  1856  mtered  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  as  an  official  in  the  tele- 
graph department,  but  gave  up  this  post  for  the 
priesthood.  In  1872  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of 
Hildesheim;  nine  years  later  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Fulda.  In  1884  he  was  nominated  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  in  1880 
after  the  agreement  between  Germany  and  the 
Vatican,  following  on  the  arbitration  on  the 
Caroline  Islands,  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the 
Prussian  Upper  Chamber.  In  1887  he  became 
Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau,  one  of  the  largest  dio- 
ceses in  Korth  Germany,  including  within  its 
confines  the  city  of  Berlin.  This  position  was 
one  of  preeminence  in  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  German  Empire.  In  1893  he  was  made 
cardinal. 

XOBEA,  or  officially  Chose.n.  Formerly  an 
independent  monarchy  occupying  the  peninsula 
between  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea; 
it  became  a  Japanese  protectorate  March  2, 
1906,  and  was  annexed  to  Japan  Aug.  29,  1910. 
Capital,  Seoul. 

Area,  Population,  etc.  The  estimated  area 
is  14,123  square  ri  (84,606  square  miles).  The 
population  in  1913  was  estimated  at  13,164,066. 
The  official  estimate  of  Dec.  31,  1911,  was  14,- 
055,869,  as  compared  with  13,299,699,  the  esti- 
mate of  Dec.  31,  1910.  At  the  end  of  lOlI, 
males  numbered  7,397,994,  and  females  6,657,- 
875;  of  the  total,  Koreans  numbered  13,832,376 
(7,271,526  males,  6,560,850  females)  ;  Japanese 
210,689  (114,769  males,  95,930  females);  for- 
eigners (chiefly  Chinese),  12,804  (11,709  males, 
IMS  females).  Estimated  native  population  of 
the  larger  towns  at  the  end  of  1911:  Seoul, 
223,381;  Fusan,  72,947;  Kwangju,  42,910;  Ping- 
yang,  39,769;  Haisyong,  38,025;  Taiden,  32,822; 
Taiku,  31,140;  Chemulpo,  26,187;  Wonsan,  20,- 
093;  Chingnampo,  17,646;  Luju,  17,391;  Yong- 
san,  17,307;  Haiiu,  16,163;  Hamheung,  14,434; 
KongyOng,  13,867;  Jenju,  13,814;  Yongampho, 
13,371;  Jinjtt,  12,102.  Ancestor  worship  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country.  Christianity  has 
made  considerable  progress,  the  number  of  na- 
tive Christians  in  1910  being  reported  at  about 
250,000.  The  Japanese  have  undertaken  the  re- 
organization of  the  primary-school  system,  and 
the  establishment  of  industrial  and  technical 
schools. 

PBODUcnoN,  CouMEBCi;,  etc.  Agriculture  is 
the  only  productive  occupation  of  importance, 
but  cultural  methods  are  primitive,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  inadequate.  The  leading 
crops  are  rice  and  other  cereals,  beans,  hemp, 
ginseng,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Stock  raising  is  a 
long^eetablisbed  industry.  Sericulture  is  in- 
creasing in  importance.  Gold  mining  is  carried 
on  with  some  success.    Iron,  coal,  and  copper 


are  abundant,  but  these  minerals  are  not  yet 
worked  to  any  great  extent. 

Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  were 
valued  in  1911  at  54,087,682  yen  and  18,856,956 
yen,  respectively;  in  1912,  67,115,447  and  20,- 
985,617.  Imports  and  exports  of  specie  and  bul- 
lion in  1911,  4,739,245  and  12,857,023;  in  1912, 
1,472,628  and  10,124,232.  Leading  imports  are 
cotton  piece  goods,  cotton  yarns,  timber  and  lum- 
ber, kerosene,  sugar,  coal,  wheat  and  flour,  mat- 
tings, etc.,  galvanized  iron,  rails,  cigarettes,  salt, 
paper,  salt  fish,  and  sake.  Chief  exports  of 
merchandise  in  1911  and  1912,  respectively,  in 
thousands  of  yen:  Rice,  5284  and  7525;  beans 
(daizu),  4362  and  5001;  cattle  hides,  1069  and 
1032;  fertilizer,  374  and  497;  raw  cotton,  237 
and  341;  coal,  376  and  334;  iron  and  copper  ore, 
279  and  315;  gold  ore,  235  and  275;  live  ani- 
mals, 704  and  208;  red  ginseng,  67  and  262; 
dried  fish,  96  and  214;  fresh  fish,  134  and  138; 
salt  fish,  53  and  69;  azuki  (Phaseolus  radiatua), 
245  and  183;  seeds  of  Perilla  ocj/moides,  137  and 
216;  graphite,  132  and  165.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  by  principal  countries  in 

1912,  in  thousands  of  yen:  Japan,  40,750  and 
15,369;  China,  7027  and  4058;  United  Kingdom, 
9802  and  198;  United  States,  6460  and  96;  Ger- 
many, 1592  and  6. 

CouiruNiCATioiNS.  At  the  beginning  of  1914 
Korea  had  about  970  miles  of  railway,  133.2 
miles  of   line  having  been  opened   in  the  year 

1913.  On  August  16  the  entire  Keigen  line  from 
Seoul  to  Gensaa  was  thrown  open  to  traffic  upon 
the  completion  of  the  section  from  Seoul  to 
Kozan,  17  miles  in  length.  This  makes  a  total 
length  of  about  138  miles  for  this  railway,  whicb 
traverses  the  provinces  of  Kyeng-Ki,  Kjing 
Won,  and  South  Hamgyeng.  Tlie  trains  from 
Seoul  to  Gensan  make  this  journey  in  about 
eight  hours,  and  the  last  named  city  is  the  chief 
city  on  the  east  coast,  occupying  the  third  place 
in  foreign  tia4e  among  tiie  open  seaports  of 
Korea. 

On  September  6  the  Seoul-Goisan  Railway 
was  formally  opened,  having  been  in  active  con- 
struction since  October,  1910,  although  it  had 
been  begun  previously  at  the  time  of  the  war. 
This  line  crosses  the  peninsula  east  and  west, 
and  is  141  miles  in  length. 

The  length  of  railway  open  to  traffic  in  1913 
was  reported  at  1345  kilometers  (836  miles) ; 
telegraph  lines,  6018  kilometers,  with  15,317 
kilometers  of  wire;  telephone  lines,  4011,  with 
27,971  kilometers  of  wire;  post  offices,  567. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  yen,  par 
value  40.846  cents.  The  revenue  and  exp«idi- 
ture  for  the  year  1910-11,  together  with  budget 
estimates  for  1912-13  and  1913-14,  are  shown 
below,  in  yea: 

1910-11        i9n-ia        i»ia-i4 

Rev.  OTdinor;  ...11,610,226  26,782,882  80,106,163 
B«v.    extraord.     ..10,868,475     26,159,877     27,888,447 

Total    rev.     21,978,701     62,882,209     67,889,610 

Exp.  ordinary  . . .  9,471,886  80,282,490  84,751,104 
Exp.    extraord.     ..    8,343,710     22,659,719     28,288,606 

Total   exp 17,815,655     62,892,209     67,989,610 

The  subvention  from  the  Japanese  treasury 
was  2,885,000  yen  in  1910-11,  and  in  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  years  was  estimated  at  12,350,- 
000  yen.  Chief  items  of  estimated  ordinary  reve- 
nue for   1913-14:     Taxes,   12,486,372  yen;   pro- 
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ceedB  of  government  enterprises,  etc.,  14,824,657 ; 
stamps,  1,146,658.  For  the  flscal  year  1914-15, 
the  estimated  revenue  (including  subvention) 
and  expenditures  were  reported  to  balance  at 
59,412,966  yen. 

GoTKtNUENT.  Upon  its  annexation  to  Japan 
in  1910,  Korea  was  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  Govemor-Greneral,  Gea.  Viscount 
(later  Count)  Terauchi  Masalcata,  who  contin- 
ued to  hold  the  office  in  1914.  Civil  Gktvernor- 
Greneral,  Yamagata  Isaburo.  Each  of  the  13 
provinces  is  administered  by  a  Governor. 

KOSSUTH,  Fbancis.  A  Hungarian  states- 
man, died  May  25,  1914.  He  was  born  in  1841, 
the  son  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  great  Hungarian 
patriot.  His  father  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Francis  was  the  editor  of  the  chief  organ  of  the 
Liberal  party  and  had  nearly  attained  the  height 
of  his  importance,  so  that  be  was  beginning  to 
attract  the  adverse  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  boy  was  educated  in  Budapest,  and 
while  still  a  youth  was  sent  to  Paris  to  receive 
a  technical  education;  after  taking  his  degree  as 
engineer,  he  worked  in  England  on  tlie  Forest  of 
Dean  Railway,  and  from  tnere,  in  1861,  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  for  the  next  33  years  he  prac- 
ticed his  profession.  During  the  period  of  his 
engineering  work,  however,  he  carried  on  his 
father's  propaganda  in  a  series  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles,  and  also  lectured  on  political 
freedom.  He  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  1867,  but  on  both  oc- 
casions declined  to  serve.  In  1876  he  married 
in  Italy  Miss  Emily  Hoggins,  an  English  woman. 
His  work  as  an  engineer  gained  such  a  reputa- 
tion for  him  that,  in  1885,  the  Italian  govern- 
ment decorated  him  for  his  services  in  railway 
construction.  Hia  last  great  engineering  feat 
was  the  construction  of  steel  bridges  across  the 
river  Nile.  He  was  with  his  father  at  the  time 
of  the  latter's  death  at  Turin  in  March,  1895, 
and  he  accompanied  the  remains  of  the  patriot 
back  to  Budapest,  where  he  was  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  the  Hungarian  Independents  and  ac- 
claimed the  natural  successor  of  his  father  to 
the  leadership  of  that  party.  He  immediately 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  Hungarian  poli- 
tics, writing,  lecturing,  and  leading  in  the  con- 
claves of  his  party.  In  1896  he  was  elected  to 
the  Diet,  but  as  his  party  was  in  the  minority 
his  power  except  in  party  matters  was  not  great. 
In  1905,  however,  the  elections  sent  his  party 
back  to  the  Diet  with  a  large  majority  and  his 
influence  extended  even  to  the  King.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  audience  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph, and  helped  to  construct  the  Wekerle  min- 
istry, of  which  Kossuth  was  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. For  four  years,  under  the  leadership  of 
Kossuth,  the  Independents  continued  in  power, 
but  in  1909  he  advocated  a  measure  establishing 
a  Hungarian  national  bank  and  in  the  party 
caucus  was  able  to  obtain  only  74  votes,  while 
120  voted  against  him.  He  immediately  re- 
signed his  leadership  and  his  seat  in  the  Diet, 
and,  with  his  influence  gone,  the  Independents 
lost  control  of  the  Parliament.  From  this  time 
his  activity  in  politics  diminished.  From  1899 
until  his  death  he  was  practically  an  invalid. 
He  edited  several  volumes  of  Louis  Kossuth's 
memoirs,  and  wrote  several  scientific  papers; 
for  years  he  contributed  editorial  articles  to  po- 
litical newspapers,  and  wrote  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Hungarian  independence  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  American  periodicals.    He 


was  an  accomplished  linguist,  reading  and  writ- 
ing six  European  languages.  He  also  had  con- 
siderable ability  as  a  painter. 

KBUPP.  The  Fried.  Krupp  Aktien  Geaell- 
Bchaft  during  1914  increased  its  share  capital 
by  70,000,000  marks,  raising  it  from  180,000,000 
marks  (£9,000,000)  to  250,000,000  marks,  thus 
making  it  the  second  largest  German  limited  lia- 
bility company,  second  only  in  the  amount  of 
share  capital  to  the  Deutsche  Bank.  The  entire 
new  capital,  of  which  half  was  to  be  paid  in  be- 
fore the  end  of  1916,  was  takrai  ova:  by  the 
Krupp  family.  The  Krupp  Company  paid  the 
following  dividends  from  1906-07  to  1913-14: 
1906-07,  10  per  cent;  1907-08,  1908-9,  1909-10. 
8  per  cent;  1910-11,  10  per  cent;  1911-12,  12 
per  cent;  1912-13,  14  per  cent;  1013-14,  12  per 
cent. 

KUSIA  KUBIA  ISLANDS.  Attached  to 
Aden   (q.v.). 

BWAITOCHOW-WAK.    A  division  of  Frendi 

Indo-China   (q.v.). 

KWANTUirO.  A  Japanese  leasehold  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  (Man- 
churia). Kwantung  is  the  Chinese  name,  the 
Japanese  name  being  Kwanto.  The  area  is  1221 
square  miles.  The  estimated  population  at  the 
end  of  1911  was  488,136,  or,  including  certain 
persons  in  Manchuria  who,  though  outside  of 
Kwantung,  were  regarded  as  residents  thereof, 
547,145;  as  compared  with  519,836  in  1910,  and 
384,756  in  1906.  Of  the  1911  population  (48S,- 
136),  Chinese  (or  Manchus)  numbered  446,760, 
Japanese  41,260,  foreigners  116.  In  1910,  the 
population  of  Dairen,  the  chief  port,  was  40,758 : 
Ryojun  (Port  Arthur),  16,797.  In  1911,  im- 
ports and  exports  were  valued  at  42,274,722  yen 
and  47,416,047  yen,  respectively;  in  1912,  68,- 
198,107  and  55,306,297;  in  1913,  55,036,000  and 
66,209,000.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Japan. 
Kwantung  forms  a  customs  district  luder  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  Railway  in  oper- 
ation, about  80  miles.  In  1910-11,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  4,273,473  yen  (including  subvention 
3,000,000),  and  the  expenditure  to  3,451,488; 
for  1913-14,  estimated  revenue,  5,739,684  yen 
(including  subvention  3,047,800),  and  estimated 
expenditure,  5,697,328.  Kwantung  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Governor-General,  resident  at  Ryojim 
(Lieut.-Gen.  Baron  Fukishima  in  1914). 

LABOB.  In  spite  of  the  European  War,  the 
year  1914,  especially  in  the  United  States,  was 
one  of  much  importance  in  the  development  of 
labor  problems.  The  radical  theories  presented 
by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  (q.v.), 
or  various  brands  of  Syndicalism  (q.v.),  were 
less  prominent  than  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing years.  The  year  was  notable,  however,  for 
several  strikes  of  most  extraordinary  bitterness, 
described  under  Strikes  and  Lockouts  (q.v.). 
In  the  article  on  Trade  Unions  (q.v.)  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  movement  of  organized 
labor  in  various  countries.  The  industrial  prob- 
lems connected  with  women  and  children  are 
treated  under  Child  Labob;  Minimum  Wage; 
Pensions  fob  Motiiebs;  and  Women  in  Indus- 
TBY.  Other  phases  of  the  labor  problem  will 
be  found  under:  Abbitbation  and  Concilia- 
tion, Industbial;  Botcott;  Child  Labob  ;  In- 
JDNCTioN;  Industbial  Relations  Commission; 
Factobt  Investigation  Commission;  Labob, 
Amebican  Fq>ebation  of;  Labob  Legislation; 
Labob    Legislation,    Amkbioan    Associatioh 
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FOB;    Occupational   Disbabbb;    Old-Aok  Per- 

BIORS;   and  WORKItXN'S  OOKFKNBATION. 

Waobs  Ain>  HoCTS.  Bulletin  No.  ISO  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  con- 
tained data  relating  to  "Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labor"  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  indus- 
tries, 1007-13.  As  to  cotton-goods  manufac- 
turing, this  report  showed  that  the  average  full- 
time  yieekly  earnings  of  employees  were  1.4  per 
cent  higher  in  1913  than  in  1912,  14.7  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1911,  and  1S.3  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1910.  Full-time  hours  per  week  showed 
no  appreciable  change  between  1912  and  1913, 
but  were  1.7  per  cent  lower  in  1913  than  in 
1910  or  1911.  In  cotton-goods  finishing,  full- 
time  weekly  earnings  in  1913  were  0.5  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1912,  but  1.2  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1911.  Full-time  hours  per  week  had  varied 
little.  In  woolen  and  worsted  mills,  full-time 
weekly  earnings  were  2.2  per  cent  lower  in  1913 
than  in  1012,  and  7.8  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1911,  and  8.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1910.  Reg- 
ular fuU-tirae  hours  per  week  in  1013  were  1.6 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1910.  In  the  silk-goods 
industry,  full-time  weekly  earnings  in  1013  were 
5.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1912,  8.8  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1911,  and  10.1  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1010.  Full-time  hours  per  week  in  1013 
were  1.4  per  cent  lower  than  in  1910.  Thus 
wages  per  hour  were  6.8  per  cent  higher  in  1913 
than  in  1912,  10.1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1911, 
and  11.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1910. 

Another  report  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  gave  the  union  scale  of  wages 
and  hours  in  the  bakery,  building,  metal,  and 
printing  trades,  including  49  occupations.  The 
report  covered  40  cities  in  32  States.  The  wages 
and  hours  considered  were  those  agreed  to  oy 
an  employer  and  an  organization  of  union  men. 
Taking  the  inder  number  of  wages  per  hour  for 
1013  as  100,  the  index  for  1912  was  found  to 
be  97.0;  for  1911,  05.2;  for  1910,  93.1;  for  1909, 
90.2;  for  1908,  88.6;  for  1907,  84.8.  It  was 
shown  that  in  these  seven  ^ears  union  wages 
have  either  risen  or  not  declined  at  times  when 
prices  of  commodities  had  fallen;  in  general  it 
was  believed  that  union  wages  had  risen  faster 
than  prices  of  commodities  during  this  period 
from  1007-13. 

A  third  Federal  report  showed  that  the  aver- 
age full  time  weekly  earnings  of  the  employees 
in  lumber  manufacturing  were  3.4  per  cent 
higher  in  1913  than  in  1912,  and  5.4  per  cent 
higher  in  1913  than  in  1010.  Hours  of  labor 
were  slightly  lower  than  in  previous  years,  and 
earnings  per  hour  in  1013  were  6.7  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1910.  In  mill  work  rates  of 
wages  per  hour  were  6.2  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1010;  while  in  furniture  manufacturing  in  1013 
rates  per  hour  were  7.9  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1910.  In  these  two  latter  industries  the  full 
time  weekly  earnings  were  respectively  5.4  per 
cent  and  4.1  per  cent  higher  in  1913  than  in  1010. 

Set  over  against  these  official  reports  was  an 
analysis  made  by  I.  M.  Rubinow  in  The  Ameri- 
can Economio  Keview  of  the  relation  of  prices 
and  wages  as  shown  by  official  reports.  He  drew 
the  conclusion  that  the  wage  earners  of  America 
have  been  able  to  raise  their  standard  of  living 
and  to  lead  somewhat  easier  lives  during  the  last 
30  or  40  years.  This  favorable  result,  however, 
has  been  due  to  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
children  demanding  support,  and  the  increase  in 
the  employment  oi  women,  thus  increasing  the 


sources  of  income.  He  concluded  that  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  wages  had  increased  slightly 
between  1870  and  1890,  but  had  fallen  rapidlv 
since  1000,  so  that  real  wages  were  not  much 
higher  in  1913  than  in  1870.  In  other  words, 
labor  receives  no  larger  return  for  its  effort  than 
three  decades  or  more  ago;  but  the  enormous 
increase  in  industrial  productivity  together  with 
smaller  families  and  the  increase  in  number  of 
wage  earners  per  family  has  resulted  in  an  ele- 
vation of  standards  of  living  in  the  industrial 
population. 

RocKKFEiXEB  Invimtiqatioii.  About  October  1 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  to  which  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  had  given  a  trust  fund  of  $100,- 
000,000,  announced  that  it  would  undertake  an 
investigation  of  industrial  conditions  throu^- 
out  the  world.  For  this  purpose  it  secured  as 
director  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  formerly 
Minister  of  Labor  in  Canada,  and  author  of  the 
Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  It  was 
stated  that  this  inquiry  would  seek  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  the  bitter  opposition  between  labor 
and  capital  and  to  bring  forward  means  of  pro- 
moting harmony.  It  declared  this  "the  most 
complicated  and  the  most  urgent  problem  of 
modem  times,"  and  requested  the  cooperation 
of  employers,  labor  tmions,  universities,  and 
governments  in  carrying  on  its  investigation  in 
all  principal  industrial  nations.  Although  the 
immediate  incentive  for  this  inquiry  was  the  ex- 
cessive bitterness  of  the  Colorado  strike  in 
which  the  Rockefeller  interests  had  been  in- 
volved (see  Strikes),  nevertheless  the  matter 
had  been  under  ccHisideration  for  several  years 
previous,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  spirit 
of  the  investigation  would  be  thoroughly  scien- 
tific, and  comparable  to  that  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  See  also  under 
Relief  fob  Wab  Victuis. 

Alien  Labor  Laws.  About  1807  the  New 
York  Legislature  enacted  a  law  requiring  that 
only  citizens  be  employed  on  State  and  city  con- 
struction work,  and  that  New  York  State  citi- 
zens be  given  preference  for  such  work;  severe 
penalties  were  imposed  for  violations.  For 
many  years  the  law  had  been  treated  as  a  dead 
letter,  and  its  constitutionality  generally 
doubted.  Acting  on  behalf  of  trade  unionists, 
the  Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  Union  on  Novem- 
ber  17  demanded  the  application  of  this  law  to 
the  work  on  the  new  system  of  subways  under 
construction  in  New  York  City.  This  required 
the  discharge  of  18,000  aliens,  and  had  the  effect 
of  seriously  hampering  the  work.  On  Novem- 
ber 18  the  contractors  decided  to  obey  the  law; 
but  suits  were  at  once  begun  to  teat  the  validity 
of  the  statute.  Justice  Newburger  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  December  8  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law  and  its  application  to 
subway  work;  but  by  a  unanimous  decisi<m  of 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  the 
law  was  declared  inapplicable  to  subway  con- 
tracts on  the  ground  that  these  were  not  public 
works  within  the  meaning  of  the  law;  that  the 
city  was  building  them  through  contractors,  not 
as  a  branch  of  the  sovereign  power,  but  as  a 
proprietor. 

In  the  November  election  Arizona  had  adopted 
by  referendum  vote  a  law  requiring  that  every 
pay-roll  containing  five  or  more  names  should 
contain  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  qualified 
voters.  Protest  against  this  law  was  made  offi- 
cially by  Qreat  Britain,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hun- 
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gaiy  as  in  violation  of  the  treaty  rights  of  their 
subjects.  Japan  also  ehowed  considerable  inter- 
est. In  December  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  Arizona  issued  a  temporary  injunction  re- 
straining the  State  from  enforcing  the  law. 
This  was  made  permanent  by  the  Circuit  Court 
at  San  Francisco  on  Jan.  7,  1915,  the  law  being 
held  unconstitutional  because  in  violation  of  the 
14th  Amendment.  The  court  held  that  no  State 
under  the  guise  of  its  police  power  could  de- 
prive a  man  of  his  right  to  labor  guaranteed  by 
that  amendment.  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  held  that  the  right  to  labor  is 
a  right  to  property.  An  alien  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  the  ri^t  of  property  under  the  Federal 
Constitution." 

LABOB,  AMEBI0AJ7  Federation  of.  Iliis 
body  is  the  most  extensive  group  of  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States  if  not  in  the  world. 
It  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  individual  trade 
union  autonomy,  in  so  far  as  consonant  with 
the  interests  of  organized  labor  in  general.  It 
has  uniformly  opposed  radical  labor  movements 
such  as  socialism  and  syndicalism,  and  its  presi- 
dent, Samuel  Gompers,  is  an  able  and  vigorous 
opponent  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  strike 
is  believed  to  be  an  important  and  necessary 
weapon  in  trade-union  policy;  so  also  the  boy- 
cott (q.v.).  The  Federation  has  not  affiliated 
with  any  political  party,  but  has  at  various 
times  thrown  its  influence  against  members  of 
Congress  and  State  Legislatures  who  have  mani- 
fested hostility  to  trade  unionism.  However, 
the  Federation  has  been  an  effective  advocate  of 
legislation  before  Congress.  For  an  account  of 
the  Contempt  Case  involving  leading  Federation 
officers,  see  Injunction. 

Among  its  present  policies  are  the  following: 
Free  schools,  free  textbooks,  and  compulsory  ed- 
ucation; reduction  of  the  powers  of  the  courts 
in  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes 
(see  Trade  Unions,  Clayton  Bill) :  an  eight- 
hour  day;  one  day's  rest  in  seven;  the  abolition 
of  the  contract  system  on  public  work;  mimici- 
pal  ownership  of  public  utilities;  the  abolition 
of  the  sweat-shop;  sanitary  inspection  of  fac- 
tory, mine,  and  home;  nationalization  of  tele- 
Saph  and  telephone;  the  protection  of  child 
bor;  equal  woman  suffrage;  plentiful  play- 
grounds in  all  cities;  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall;  the  prohibition  of  interstate  trade 
in  convict-made  goods;  old-age  pensions  for  all 
civil  service  employees;  prohibition  of  so-called 
scientific  management  schemes  in  public  service; 
minimum   wage  legislation. 

Memjbebship.  For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1914,  the  Federation  had  an  average  paying  and 
reported  membership  of  2,020,671,  an  increase  of 
24,667  over  the  preceding  year.  This  member- 
ship was  distributed  among  110  national  and 
international  unions,  570  local  trade  and  Fed- 
eral labor  organizations,  43  State  federations, 
and  670  city  central  bodies.  All  told  there  were 
21,460  local  imions.  The  central  headquarters 
at  Washington  include  the  following  five  depart- 
ments: Building  trades;  nietiil  trades;  union 
label;  mining;  and  railroad.  The  ftinds  avail- 
able for  the  year  were  $360,230;  expenditures, 
$265,737.  There  were  in  the  field  1760  Feder- 
ation organizers,  of  whom  about  1700  were  vol- 
unteer workers. 

LABOB  EXCHAirOES.  See  under  the  ar- 
ticle Unemployment  the  paragraphs  on  Public 
Employment  Eachangea. 


LABOB    LEGISLATION.      AU    of    the    11 

States  that  held  regular  sessions  in  1914  passed 
laws  relating  to  labor,  as  did  the  63d  National 
Congress.  For  legislation  not  treated  below, 
see  Abbitration  and  Conciliation;  Chiu) 
Labor;  Old- Age  Pensions;  Trade  Unions;  In- 
junction; Minimum  Wage;  Unemployment; 
Workmen's  Compensation;  and  Women  in  In- 
DUSTBT,  The  Industrial  Relations  Commissioa 
and  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  of 
New  York  are  treated  under  separate  heads. 

Administration.  Although  there  were  no 
changes  from  the  old  style  labor  department  to 
the  commission  form  during  the  year,  yet  special 
commissions  or  boards  to  'administ^  compen- 
sation laws  were  created  in  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, and  New  York.  (See  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation.) Likewise,  there  were  special 
boards  created  for  the  handling  of  definite 
phases  of  the  labor  problem.  For  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  recent  law  passed  by  Congress  regu- 
lating women's  work  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  new  inspection  staff  has  been  established. 
Also  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  have  provided  for  additional  in- 
spectors in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  child  labor  laws,  and  in  Massachusetts  a  fac- 
tory investigator  has  been  appointed.  Besides 
granting  the  Board  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts 
more  powers,  the  Legislature  has  ordered  the 
commission  to  present  a  compilation  of  the  laws 
relating  to  labor,  and  to  call  attention  to  any 
changes  that  should  be  made.  Coming  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  trained  men  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  laws,  several  of  the  States  have  provided 
for  salary  increases. 

Accidents  and  Diseases.  Progress  was  made 
in  reporting  these  matters,  Massachusetts  mak- 
ing it  compulsory  for  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  gas  or  electricity  to  in- 
form the  newly  created  Board  of  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Light  Commissioners  of  deaths  in  those 
occupations;  and  New  Jersey  added  to  its  exist- 
ing provisions  by  requiring  the  report  of  voca- 
tional diseases  in  lead  works  and  potteries. 
However,  the  most  forward  steps  were  taken  in 
the  matter  of  prevention.  Like  Massachusetts, 
New  Y^ork  and  Virginia  put  forth  attempts  to 
protect  laborers  from  fire;  and  comprehensive 
statutes  regulating  canneries  and  workshops 
were  enacted  in  Maryland.  These  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  the 
sanitation  of  creameries,  bakeries,  canneries, 
and  other  places  where  food  products  are  manu- 
factured. Virginia  has  decreed  that  several 
new  sanitary  and  safety  devices  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  manufacturing  plants. 

Notewortliy  advance  was  made  in  New  Jersey 
by  most  elaborate  law  for  the  protection  of 
workers  in  compressed  air,  the  second  such  law 
in  any  State  in  the  Union.  This  required  work- 
ing and  resting  periods,  and  time  for  decompres- 
sion. For  the  safety  of  workers  in  mines,  three 
States  have  legislated,  Kentucky  rewriting  her 
entire  mine  code.  Accidents  are  to  be  prevented 
by  detailed  stipulations  as  to  safety  appliances, 
posting  notices  in  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
miners,  and  several  other  regulations.  Four 
States  have  provided  for  greater  safety  on  rail- 
roads. South  Carolina  requiring  warning  boards, 
Louisiana  stating  that  a  period  of  training  must 
precede  operation  of  street  cars,  and  Virginia 
making  headlights  and  a  caboose  on  freight 
trains  required.    By  a  popular  vote  in  Missouri 
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the  full  crew  law  was  repealed,  while  in  Missia- 
sippi  a  similar  bill  was  passed. 
■  Wages  and  Hotjbs.  In  nine  States  and 
Alaska,  waf^es  were  legislated  upon  in  1914. 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts  fixed  the  rates  of 
pay  of  several  classes  of  public  employees,  while 
New  Jersey  required  that  certain  county  work- 
ers be  remunerated  at  regular  intervals.  Alaska 
and  Kentucky  granted  first  lien  on  mine  prop- 
erty to  those  performing  labor  in  connection 
with  the  mines;  while  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  South  Carolina  enacted 
laws  rei^lating  the  payment  of  wages  in  private 
industries.  The  question  of  granting  two  weeks' 
annual  vacation  with  pay  to  laborers  employed 
by  cities  and  towns,  and  provision  for  Saturday 
half-holiday  throughout  the  year  for  public  em- 
ployees, was  approved  by  the  voters  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  last  election.  Twenty-six  States 
and  the  Federal  government,  and  one  territory 
— ^Alaska — now  have  an  eight-hour  day  on  public 
works.  By  a  large  majority,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  accepted  the  new  charter  which  estab- 
lished the  eight-hour  day  for  the  employees  of 
that  city.  In  the  matter  of  limiting  the  hours 
of  private  employment,  Alaska  again  led  by 
adopting  an  eight-hour  day  in  mines  and  smel- 
ters, while  Porto  Rico  amended  its  law  govern- 
ing closing  hours.  Maryland  and  Massachusetts 
provided  for  two  full  days'  rest  each  month  for 
railroad  employees;  and  the  latter  State,  in  ad- 
dition, limited  the  working  day  for  station  labor- 
ers and  baggage  men.  The  ten-hour  law  of  Mis- 
sissippi for  adult  men  in  manufacturing  and 
repairing  was  amended  so  as  to  exempt  estab- 
lishmento  dealing  in  perishable  agricultural 
products.  Also,  New  York  amended  her  weekly 
rest-day  law  by  excluding  certain  milk-handling 
establishments  from  its  provisions,  and  by  grant- 
ing the  commissioner  of  labor  authority  to 
exempt  some  continuous  industries. 
_  Ettbope.  Among  the  important  labor  legisla- 
tion passed  during  the  year  was  a  law  in  Bel- 
gium imposing  regulations  upon  the  employers 
of  workers  in  compressed  air  caissons.  This 
law,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  one  in 
New  Jersey,  provided  for  safety  devices  and  for 
means  of  insuring  comfort  to  the  workers,  stipu- 
lated what  the  height  of  the  room  and  the  extent 
of  pressure  within  it  should  be,  and  stated  that 
the  air  in  the  chambers  should  be  thoroughly 
purified  after  mines  have  been  exploded  therein, 
before  the  workers  are  readmitted.  Time  for 
decompression,  and  working  and  resting  periods 
were  also  regulated.  No  one  under  16  years  of 
age,  nor  those  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
nor  those  having  no  doctor's  certificate  are 
allowed  to  work  in  these  caissons.  In  addition, 
there  are  rules  for  the  foremen  and  workmen, 
and  for  their  medical  supervision.  In  Oermany, 
a  law  was  enacted  late  in  1913  relating  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  yoimg  people  in  brick 
works,  which  limited  their  labor  to  the  lighter 
work  involved.  Also  during  the  spring  of  1914, 
provisions  were  made  for  the  management  of 
works  in  the  iron  industry,  regulating  the  hours 
of  labor  and  periods  of  rest.  A  most  elaborate 
law  was  enacted  in  Austria,  early  in  the  year, 
with  regard  to  the  contracts  of  persona  employed 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  service  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry;  this  prescribed  the  employer's 
liability,  the  obligations  of  the  employee,  and 
the  details  as  to  dismissal  or  termination  of 
employment. 


LABOB  LEOISLATIOK,  Amebioait  Asso- 
ciation FOB.  This  is  the  American  branch  of 
the  International  Association  of  like  '  name. 
While  established  only  a  few  years  ago,  it  has 
succeeded  in  creating  branches  in  a  number  of 
leading  industrial  States  and  has  gained  great 
prestige  in  the  promotion  of  legislation  for  the 
betterment  of  working  conditions.  During  1914 
it  gave  particular  attention  to  the  subjects  of 
sickness,  industrial  injuries,  and  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  It  held  a  conference  on  occu- 
pational diseases  in  1910,  and  on  social  insur- 
ance in  1013.  At  the  same  time  it  gave  much 
publicity  to  European  methods  of  insuring  the 
working  population  against  the  evils  consequent 
upon  sickness,  lliese  steps  were  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  sickness  insurance  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  draw  up  a  proposed  bill  for  legis- 
lative action.  This  committee  was  composed  as 
follows:  Henry  R.  Seager,  Miles  M.  Dawson, 
Edward  T.  Devine,  and  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow  of 
New  York;  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  Chicago; 
Henry  J.  Harris  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
and  Carroll  W.  Doten  of  Boston.  This  commit- 
tee worked  in  coSperation  with  representatives 
of  workers  and  employers,  and  expert  legislative 
draftsmen  were  employed  by  it.  For  results  of 
its  deliberations,  see  Social  Insurance. 

The  Association  held  the  First  National  Con- 
ference on  Unemployment  in  New  York  City, 
February  27-28;  and  the  Second  Conference  at 
Philadelphia,  December  28-20;  and  has  cooper- 
ated with  the  American  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  on  Unemployment  in  an  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  this  great  evil  of  the  industrial 
system.  (See  UNi»tPLOTMENT. )  In  addition, 
the  Association  stands  for  the  following:  One 
day's  rest  in  seven;  protection  from  occupa- 
tional diseases  and  industrial  accidents;  compen- 
sation for  industrial  diseases  and  accidents;  ad- 
ditional safeguards  for  working  women;  and 
more  efficient  factory  inspection  and  labor  law 
enforcement. 

LABBADOB.  A  peninsula  in  the  northeast- 
em  part  of  British  America,  attached  partly  to 
Newfoundland  (q.v.)  and  partly  to  Canada. 

LABTTAH'.     See  Straits  Sxttlbments. 

LACBOSSE.  The  Crescent  Athletic  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  again  in  I9I4  turned  out  the 
strongest  lacrosse  team  in  the  United  States. 
In  their  clashes  with  the  Canadian  players,  how- 
ever, the  Crescents  were  not  so  successful  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  only  important  victory 
won  in  the  series  with  the  Dominion  teams  was 
that  over  Toronto  University  by  a  score  of  11 
to  2.  The  Canadian  teams  which  defeated  the 
Crescents,  and  the  «.cores  were:  Toronto  La- 
crosse A.  A.,  6  to  3;  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario, 
6  to  4;  Maitland  Lacrosse  Club  of  Canada,  8 
to  5. 

The  victors  in  the  United  States  Intercollegi- 
ate League  were  Cornell  in  the  Northern  divi- 
sion, and  Lehigh  in  the  Southern  division. 
These  teams  battled  to  a  tie  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  supremacy.  The  standing  follows: 
Northern  Division — Cornell  won  3,  lost  0;  Har- 
vard won  2,  lost  1;  Hobart  won  1,  lost  2; 
Stevens  won  0,  lost  3.  Southern  Division — ^Le- 
high won  2,  lost  0;  Johns  Hopkins  won  1,  lost  1 ; 
Swarthmore  won  0,  lost  2. 

LAEATETTE  COLLEGE.  An  inttitation 
for  higher  education,  founded  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in 
1832.    The  total  attendance  in  all  departments 
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in  1914  waa  680,  and  there  were  69  members  of 
the  faculty.  No  important  gifts  were  received 
during  the  year,  and  there  were  no  notable 
changes  in  tite  faculty  except  the  election  in 
December  of  John  Henry  HacCracken  (q.v.)  as 
president.  The  library  contains  about  44,000 
volumes.  The  amount  of  productive  funds  in 
1014  was  $607,678,  and  the  total  income  was 
$129  907. 

LAKE  CHAHFLAIK  CENTENABY.  See 
Celebbations. 

LAKE  MOHONK  CONVEBENCE  OW  IS- 
TEBKATIONAL    ABBITBATipN.      See   In- 

TEBNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AND  PEACE. 

LAKTITQ,  Sib  Fbancis  Hsnbt.  An  English 
physician,  died  May  23,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
1847  and  received  his  medical  education  at  St. 
George's  Hospital.  After  holding  junior  ap- 
pointments at  this  hospital,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  Apothecary  to  the  Royal 
Household,  and  so  completely  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Queen  Victoria  that  on  his  principal's 
death  he  was  appointed  Surgeon  Apothecary  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  also  Apothecary  to 
the  Royal  Household  and  the  Households  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
For  a  long  period  of  years  he  was  physician  to 
various  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  official  connection  with  the 
British  court  he  enjoyed  a  warm  pergonal  friend- 
ship with  his  patients.  He  attoided  King  Ed- 
ward durinff  his  illness  in  1902,  and  he  signed 
the  official  intimation  of  the  death  of  that  sov- 
ereign. He  received  many  decorations  from  for- 
eign rulers  and  was  a  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

LAMPS,  Electbio.    See  Elkotbio  XJOHXiita. 

ItAITDS,  Pttbuo.  Important  measures  relat- 
ing to  public  lands  were  passed  by  the  Sixty- 
third  (Congress.  One  of  these  was  a  new  recla- 
mation act,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  pioneer  farmer  on  a  reclamation 
project  to  bring  his  farm  into  full  yielding. 
The  time  for  the  payment  of  the  farmers'  indebt- 
edness to  the  government  was  extended  from  10 
to  20  years.  Thus,  by  reducing  the  annual  in- 
stallments paid  for  water  rights,  the  settler  may 
be  enabled  to  level  his  land,  secure  the  neces- 
sary farm  implements  and  cattle,  and  in  general 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  take  from  the  land 
enough  to  pay  for  bis  water  rights.  There  are 
other  provisions  in  the  act  which  make  for  the 
fuller  use  of  the  land,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  is  one  which  should  compel  cultiva- 
tion of  private  holdings  and  no  longer  permit 
their  being  held  for  speculation. 

Another  measure,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
year  had  passed  the  Houpe,  but  had  not  been 
acted  upon  in  the  Senate,  and  which  promises  to 
be  of  even  greater  importance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  lands,  is  the  power  and  general 
leasing  bill.  The  bill  relating  to  power  provides 
for  the  granting  of  a  60-year  lease  of  a  govern- 
ment site  or  other  needed  government  lands;  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  government  may  take 
over  the  power  plant,  paying  for  the  right  of 
way,  water  rights,  and  lands  only  their  actual 
cost,  and  for  all  other  property  (excepting  fran- 
diise  or  good  will)   its  reasonable  value. 

The  general  leasing  bill  is  called  for  chiefly 
by  the  existence  of  certain  absurdities  in  the 
present  laws,  for  example,  making  the  placer 
law  applicable  to  the  entry  of  oil  lands.  As  for 
coal,  the  bill  permits  a  lease  to  be  made  of  2560 


acres,  but  does  not  repeal  the  existin^^  laws  un- 
der which  coal  land  may  now  be  purchased  from 
the  government.  The  <mly  other  minerals  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  are  phosphates  and  potash. 
This  measure  makes  available  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  West,  through  irrigation,  whatever  monqri 
may  oome  out  of  its  enactment.  The  reclama- 
tion fund  in  the  first  instance  is  to  have  these 
moneys  and  later  such  revenue  is  to  be  divided  in 
equal  portions  between  the  States  whence  the 
resources  come  and  the  Federal  government 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  estimates  that  if 
there  had  been  such  a  law  during  the  past  ten 
years  the  government  could  have  had  for  recla- 
mation work  not  less  than  $50,000,000  as  a  10 
per  cent  royalty  upon  the  oil  produced  from 
government  lands. 

Obnebal  Land  Offios.  This  office  in  1014  sur- 
veyed more  than  17,000,000  acres  of  public  lands 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  4  cents  an  acre  for  field 
work.  It  also  issued  73,000  patents  covering 
14,391,071  acres  of  land,  as  compared  with  6.V 
496  patents  covering  12,678,076  acres  in  1913. 
Tliere  were  approved  during  the  year  over  4900 
forest  and  reclamation  homesteads  and  miscel- 
laneous entries,  as  against  2800  in  the  preceding; 
year.  The  office  patented  10,000,635  acres  under 
the  homestead  laws,  or  2,680,577  acres  more 
than  in  1913.  It  patented  6,645,046  acres  un- 
der the  three-year  homesteaid  law,  compared 
with  3,500,388  acres  in  1913.  There  were  re- 
stored 516,000  acres  of  land  embraced  in  fraudu- 
lent or  erroneous  entries.  Investigations  and  re- 
ports were  made  on  more  than  22,000  cases  in 
the  field. 

During  the  year  19,602,869  acres  of  coal  lands 
were  classified  and  appraised.  These  lands  are 
vidued  at  $777,305,698.  There  were  withdrawn 
209,488  acres  of  oil  lands,  and  restored  187,867 
acres.  Of  phosphate  lands  there  were  with- 
drawn 169,885  acres,  and  restored  250,392.  Of 
potash  lands  there  were  withdrawn  92,160  acres, 
and  restored  320  acres.  Power  site  reserves 
withdrawn  in  1914  amounted  to  183,612  acres, 
and  there  were  restored  90,400. 

LANDSCAPE  aABDENINO.  See  Cixr 
Planniso. 

LANOLET  AfiBODBOME.     See  ACbonau- 

TICS. 

LAOS.  The  largest  of  the  territories  eom- 
posing  the  colony  of  French  Indo-China  (q.v.). 

LASSEN  PEAK.    See  Voloanobs. 

LAW,  BONAB.     See  Gbeat  Bbitain,  Biatory. 

LAWN  TENNIS.  Maurice  E.  MeLou^lin 
of  California  stamped  himself  the  greatest  lawn 
tennis  player  of  his  day  during  the  season  of 
1914.  But  although  the  year  saw  an  Auieriesn 
crowned  king  of  the  sport,  it  also  saw  the  Davis 
Cup,  emblematic  of  the  world's  team  champion- 
ship, depart  for  Australasian  shores.  McLough- 
lin  did  his  best  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophp, 
but  single  handed  he  was  unable  to  check  the 
brilliant  attack  of  Anthony  F.  Wilding  and  Nor- 
man E.  Brookes  which  had  carried  them  tri- 
umphant through  the  preliminary  matches  with 
the  teams  of  Canada,  Germany,  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  final  round  for  the  Davis  trophy  was 
fought  on  the  courts  of  the  West  Side  Tennis 
Club  at  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  and  was  witnessed 
by  25,000  persons.  In  addition  to  McLoughlin, 
the  American  team  comprised  R.  Norris  Wil- 
liams, 2d,  in  the  singles,  and  Thomas  C.  Bundy 
as  partner  of  McLoughlin  in  tiie  doubles.    The 
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Australasian  representatires,  aside  from  Brookes 
and  Wilding,  were  A.  W.  Dunlop  and  S.  N. 
Doust,  but  neither  of  the  two  last  named  was 
called  into  the  fray. 

Brookes  met  McLoughlin  in  the  sincles  on  the 
first  day  of  the  matches,  and  a  struggle  re- 
sulted that  brought  thrill  after  thrill  to  the 
thousands  in  the  stands.  It  was  veritably  a 
battle  between  youth  and  age,  between  a  com- 
parative novice  at  the  game  and  a  man  bearing 
the  scars  of  experience  received  in  scores  of  simi- 
lar conflicts.  Youth  eventually  came  oft  vic- 
torious, but  that  first  set,  which  went  to  32 
games,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  lovers 
of  tennis  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  watch 
the  amazing  display  of  endurance  and  skill. 

The  second  match  of  the  first  day  was  be- 
tween Wilding  and  Williams,  Wilding  winning 
in  straight  sets.  On  the  following  dav  the  dou- 
bles were  contested,  the  Australasians  being  easy 
victors.  The  score  was  two  matches  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  challengers,  when  in  the  morning 
contest  of  the  third  day  Williaras  again  went 
down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Brookes.  This 
victory  gave  the  Australasians  the  cup.  In  the 
fifth  match,  which  could  have  no  bearing  on  the 
outcome,  McLoughlin  defeated  Wilding  by  three 
sets  to  one. 

A  summary  of  the  Davis  Cup  contests  follows: 

Preliminary  Round  at  FoUcestone,  England. 
T.  M.  Mavrogordato,  England,  defeated  P.  de 
Borman,  Belgium,  6-1,  6-3,  8-6;  J.  C.  Parke, 
England,  defeated  A.  G.  Watson,  Belgium,  6-2, 
6-3,  6-3;  H.  R.  Barrett  and  T.  M.  Mavrogordato, 
England,  defeated  W.  H.  Duvivier  and  A.  G. 
Watson,  Belgium,  6-1,  6-2,  6-2;  T.  M.  Mavrogor- 
dato, England,  defeated  A.  G.  Watson,  Belgium, 
6-1,  6-0,  6-3;  J.  C.  Parke,  England,  defeated 
P.  de  Borman,  Belgium,  6-4,  6-3,  6-0. 

Preliminary  Round  at  Wimbledon,  England. 
T.  M.  Mavrogordato,  England,  defeated  Max 
Germot,  France,  4-6,  7-5,  9-7,  6-2;  J.  C.  Parke, 
England,  defeated  Max  Decurgis,  France,  6-2, 
4-6,  3-6,  6-3,  6-3;  Max  Decurgis  and  Max  Ger- 
mot, France,  defeated  H.  R.  Barrett  and  T.  M. 
Mavrogordato,  England,  6-3,  5-7,  7-5,  6-4;  T.  M. 
Mavrogordato,  England,  defeated  Max  Decurgis, 
France,  6-1,  7-5,  7-5;  J.  C.  Parke,  England,  de- 
feated Max  Germot,  France,  7-5,  6-1,  6-3. 

Preliminary  Round  at  Lake  Forest,  III.  N. 
E.  Brookes,  Australasia,  defeated  B.  P.  Schwen- 
gers,  Canada,  6-2,  6-3,  6-2;  A.  F.  Wilding,  Aus- 
tralasia, defeated  R.  B.  Powell,  Canada,  6-1,  6-2, 
6-2;  N.  E.  Brookes  and  A.  F.  Wilding,  Austral- 
asia, defeated  B.  P.  Schwengers  and  R.  B. 
Powell,  Canada,  6-4,  6-3,  6-4;  A.  F.  Wilding, 
Australasia,  defeated  B.  P.  Schwengers,  Canada, 
7-5,  6-3,  6-1 ;  N.  E.  Brookes,  Australasia,  de- 
feated R.  B.  Powell,  Canada,  6-0,  6-1,  6-3. 

Preliminary  Round  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A.  F. 
Wilding,  Australasia,  defeated  Oscar  Kreutzer, 
Germany,  6-2,  6-2,  6-4;  N.  E.  Brookes,  Austral- 
asia, defeated  Otto  Froitzeim,  Germany,  10-8, 
6-1,  6-2;  A.  F.  Wilding  and  N.  E.  Brookes,  Aus- 
tralasia, defeated  Oscar  Kreutzer  and  Otto 
Froitzeim,  Germany,  8-1,  6-2,  6-2;  A.  F.  Wilding, 
Australasia,  defeated  Otto  Froitzeim,  Germany, 
6-3,  6-4,  6-2;  N.  E.  Brookes,  Australasia,  de- 
feated Oscar  Kreutzer,  Germany,  6-4,  6-2,  8-6, 
6-2. 

Preliminary  Round  at  Boston,  Mass.  A.  F. 
Wilding,  Australasia,  defeated  A.  F.  Lowe,  Eng- 
land, 6-3,  6-1,  16-14;  N.  E.  Brookes,  Australasia, 
defeated  J.  C.  Parke,  England,  6-2,  4-6,  6-3,  1-6, 


7-6;  X.  E.  Brookes  and  A.  F.  Wilding,  Austral- 
asia, defeated  J.  C.  Parke  and  T.  M.  Mavrogor- 
dato, England,  6-1,  6-0,  6-4;  Brookes  defaulted 
to  Lowe  and  Wilding  to  Parke,  S.  N.  Doust  and 
A.  W.  Dunlop  being  substituted  as  the  Austral- 
asian team ;  J.  C.  Parke,  England,  defeated  A. 
W.  Dunlop,  Australasia,  6-0,  7-5,  6-3;  A.  F. 
Lowe,  England,  defeated  S.  N.  Doust,  Austral- 
asia, 6-4,  6-4,  Doust  retiring  at  7  all  in  the 
game  because  of  the  heat. 

Final  and  Challenge  Round  at  Forest  Hills, 
L.  I.  A.  F.  Wilding,  Australasia,  defeated  R. 
N.  Williams,  2d,  United  States,  7-5,  6-2,  6-3;  M. 

E.  McLoughlin,  United  States,  defeated  N.  E. 
Brookes,  Australasia,  17-16,  6-3,  6-3;- A.  F. 
Wilding  and  X.  E.  Brookes,  Australasia,  de- 
feated M.  E.  McLoughlin  and  T.  C.  Bundy, 
United  States,  6-3,  8-6,  9-7 ;  N.  E.  Brookes,  Aus- 
tralasia, defeated  R.  N.  Williams,  2d,  United 
States,  6-1,  6-2,  8-10,  6-3;  M.  E.  McLoughlin, 
United  States,  defeated  A.  F.  Wilding,  Austral- 
asia, 6-2,  6-3,  2-6,  6-2. 

The  United  States  national  championships 
held  on  the  Casino  Courts  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
afforded  a  surprise  in  the  defeat  of  Mclaughlin 
by  Williams  for  the  singles  title.  Williams 
showed  tremendous  speed  and  captured  the 
match  in  straight  sets.  McLoughlin  and  Bundy 
had  little  difiiculty  in  retaining  their  doubles 
title,  defeating  G.  M.  Church  and  Dean  Mathey 
of  Kew  York,  6-4,  6-2,  6-4. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Browne  of  California  success- 
fully defended  the  woman's  singles  title  by  her 
victory  over  Miss  Marie  Wagner  of  New  York. 
Miss  Browne  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Williams  of  Chi- 
cago for  the  second  successive  year  captured  the 
women's  doubles  title.  Miss  Browne  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Tilden  repeated  their  success  of  I9I3  by 
winning  the  mixed  doubles  honors.  Clarence  J. 
Griffin  of  California  won  the  national  clay  court 
title. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  tournaments  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  follows: 

All-Comers  National  at  Newport.  Men's  Sin- 
gles, final  round,  R.  N.  Williams  defeated  M.  E. 
McLoughlin,  6-3,  8-6,  10-8;  Men's  Doubles,  final 
round,  M.  E.  McLoughlin  and  T.  C.  Bundy  de- 
feated G.  M.  Church  and  Dean  Mathey,  6-4,  6-2, 
6-4. 

Women's  Singles,  final  round,  played  at  St. 
Martin's,  Pa.  Miss  Mary  fi.  Browne  defeated 
Miss  Marie  Wagner,  6-2,  1-6,  6-1 ;  Women's  Dou- 
bles, fi.nal  round.  Miss  Mary  K.  Browne  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams  defeated  Mrs.  Edward  Ray- 
mond and  Miss  Edna  Wildey,  8-6,  6-2. 

National  Indoor  Championships,  played  in 
New  York  City.     Men's  Singles,  final  round,  G. 

F.  Touchard  defeated  Dr.  William  Rosenbaum, 
6-2,  6-2,  4-6,  6-2;  Men's  Doubles,  final  round, 
W.  C.  Grant  and  G.  C.  Shafer  defeated  G.  F. 
Touchard  and  W.  P.  Cragin,  Jr.,  3-6,  6-2,  6-2, 
6-8,  6-1;  Women's  Singles,  final  round.  Miss 
Marie  Wagner  defeated  Mrs.  C.  N.  Beard,  6-1, 
2-6,  6-2;  Women's  Doubles,  final  round.  Miss 
Clare  Cassel  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Weaver  defeated 
Mrs.  W.  McLean  and  Mrs.  R.  Schmitz,  4-6,  6-2, 
6-4. 

Clay  Court  Championships,  played  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Men's  Singles,  final  round,  C.  J. 
GrifBn  defeated  Elia  Fottrell,  3-6,  6-8,  8-6,  6-0, 
6-2;  Men's  Doubles,  final  round,  K.  Browne  and 
C.  Wayne  defeated  C.  J.  Griflin  and  Elia  Fot- 
trell, 6-3,  4-6,  6-3;  Women's  Singles,  final  round. 
Miss  Mary  K.  Browne  defeated  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wil- 
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liama,  6-1,  3-6,  6-2;  Women's  Doubles,  final 
round,  Miss  Mary  K.  Browne  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Williams  defeated  Miss  M.  Lyons  and  Miss 
Dodd,  6-2,  6-1. 

Metropolitan  Championship,  final  round, 
played  at  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.  Men's  Singles,  R. 
L.  Murray  defeated  F.  B.  Alexander,  6-8,  7-5, 
7-5,  2-6,  6-4;  Doubles,  G.  M.  Church  and  Dean 
Mathey  defeated  O.  C.  Shafer  and  King  Smith, 
6-3,  7-9,  6-4,  12-10;  Women's  Singles,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Raymond  defeated  Miss  Clare  Cassel,  6-3, 
A-0;  Women's  Doubles,  Miss  Marie  Wagner  and 
Miss  Clare  Caasel  defeated  Mrs.  S.  F.  Weaver 
and  Mrs.  Rawson  Wood,  6-7,  7-5,  9-7. 

Pacific  Coast.  Men's  Singles,  William  M. 
Johnston  defeated  Elia  Fottrell,  6-4,  6-0,  6-2; 
Men's  Doubles,  C.  J.  Griffin  and  W.  M.  Johnston 
defeated  R.  Roberts  and  Van  Dyke  Johns,  6-2, 
6-2;  Women's  Singles,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Neimeyer  de- 
feated Miss  Helen  Baker,  6-3,  6-8,  6-2;  Women's 
Doubles,  Miss  E.  Tenant  and  Miss  C.  Tarlton 
defeated  Mrs.  H.  A.  Neimeyer  and  Miss  Helen 
Baker,  8-6,  6-3. 

Intercollegiate  Championships  played  at 
Philadelphia.  Singles,  final  rouna,  G.  M. 
Church,  Princeton,  defeated  R.  N.  Williams,  2d, 
Harvard,  8-6,  9-7,  4-6,  7-5.  Doubles — ^R.  N. 
Williams,  2d,  and  Richard  Harte,  Harvard,  de- 
feated G.  M.  Church  and  A.  M.  Kidder,  Prince- 
ton, 6-2,  6-2,  7-5.  Western  Conference  Cham- 
pionships at  Madison,  Wis.  Singles — A.  M. 
Squair,  University  of  Chicago,  defeated  J.  Stell- 
wagen.  University  of  Minnesota,  6-1,  6-3,  2-6, 
6-4.  Doubles — ^uair  and  McNeaJ,  Chicago,  de- 
feated Buhai  and  Moses,  Illinois,  6-1,  6-2. 

English  Championships  at  Wimbledon.  Sin- 
gles— ^N.  E.  Brookes,  Australia,  defeated  A.  F. 
Wilding,  New  Zealand,  6-4,  6-4,  7-5.  Doubles — 
N.  E.  Brookes  and  A.  F.  Wilding,  Australasia, 
defeated  H.  R.  Barrett  and  C.  P.  Dixon,  Eng- 
land, 6-1,  6-1,  5-7,  8-6.  Women  Singles — ^Mrs. 
R.  Lambert  Chambers  defeated  Mrs.  Larcombe 
7-6,  6-4.  Women  Doubles — Miss  E.  Ryan  and 
Miss  A.  M.  Morton  defeated  Mrs.  Larcombe  and 
Mrs.  Hannam  6-1,  6-3. 

International  Tournament  at  Monte  Carlo. 
Singles — A.  Wilding,  New  Zealand,  defeated 
Gordon  Lowe,  England,  8-2,  6-3,  6-2.  Doubles 
— Poulin,  France,  and  EHeinschroth,  Germany, 
defeated  A.  F.  Wilding,  New  Zealand,  and  Craig 
Biddle,  United  Stat«fe,  2-6,  6-4,  2-6,  6-3,  6-4. 

LAW    SCHOOLS.     See    Univebsities    Am> 

COLLEOBS. 

LEAD.  The  production  of  primary  lead  from 
domestic  ores  in  1913  was  436,430  short  tons, 
valued  at  $38,405,840,  compared  with  415,305 
tons,  valued  at  $37,385,550  in  1012.  Though 
lead  prices  were  maintained  at  a  fairly  high 
level  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  year,  the 
total  production  from  all  sources  fell  off  18,000 
tons  from  the  total  of  1912.  This  decline  in  the 
output  was  due  to  the  shutting  down  of  mines 
and  smelters  in  Mexico  on  account  of  the  un- 
settled conditions  in  that  country.  The  lead 
of  foreign  origin  smelted  or  refined  in  the  United 
States  in  1913  was  less  than  half  of  similar 
lead  refined  in  each  of  the  three  preceding  years. 
Of  the  total  lead  produced  in  1913,  462,460  tons 
were  refined  lead,  330,593  tons  were  desilverized 
lead,  131,867  tons  were  soft  lead,  and  16,665 
tons  were  antimonial  lead.  Missouri  ranks 
first  in  lead  production,  followed  by  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Colorado.  These  are  the  chief  lead- 
producing  States.     Details  of  the  production  in 


these  and  other  States  will  be  found  in  the  ar- 
ticles on   Mineral  Production  under  the  States. 

The  largest  gain  in  domestic  smelter  produc- 
tion in  1013  was  made  by  Utah,  with  10,405 
tons,  or  17  per  cent;  Idaho  followed  closely 
with  an  increase  of  10,022  tons;  Colorado  and 
California  had  gains  of  5801  and  2483  tons,  re- 
spectively; and  Missouri's  output  suffered  the 
greatest  loss,  10,180  tons,  or  6  per  cent,  not- 
withstanding which  the  State  retained  first 
place  in  production.  Since  1010  Idaho  has 
gained  annually  about  10,000  tons,  and  Mis- 
souri has  lost  about  30,000. 

World  Production.  The  production  of  lead 
in  the  principal  producing  countries  in  1912-13 
is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

PRODUCTION  OF  LEAD  IN  PRINCIPAL  PRODUC- 
ING   COUNTRIES    IN     1912    AND    1818,    DJ 
SHORT  TONS 

Country  191*  191$ 

United  Stetes   (domestic  refined)    .  893,517  411,8T8 

Spain      205,7»  228.787 

Germany     194.666  199.627 

Australia      118,887  127.867 

Mexico     182,276  68,848 

Belgium      56,488  55.997 

Great    Britain    82,187  88,620 

France      84,282  80,864 

Other    countries     115,961  118,495 

Total     1,282.518  1.270.458 

Production  in  1914.  According  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  year  1914 
was  marked  by  an  enormous  increase  in  the  out- 
put of  domestic  lead.  This  amounted  to  nearly 
100,000  tons  over  the  production  of  any  preced- 
ing year.  There  was  also  a  heavy  decrease  in 
the  tonnage  of  lead  of  foreign  origin  treated  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
years  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  domestic  lead  exported  to  European  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time  the  average  price  of 
lead  in  the  United  States  was  the  lowest  since 
1808.  The  production  of  varieties  of  lead  from 
domestic  and  foreign  ores  in  1914  was  approxi- 
mately 537,079  short  tons,  worth  at  the  average 
New  York  price  $41,892,162,  compared  witii 
462,460  short  tons,  valued  at  $40,696,480  in 
1913.  See  Chemistry;  Metallubot;  OcctiPA- 
TioNAL  Diseases. 

LEAD  FOISONHTO.  See  OoourATiONAi, 
Diseases. 

LEATHER.  The  hide  and  leather  industry 
during  the  year  1914  was  complicated  by  the 
war  and  the  outbreak  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  sup- 
ply of  hides  appeared  plentiful,  and  the  ship- 
ments usually  received  at  Antwerp  and  Ham- 
burg, which  normally  are  among  the  largest  and 
most  important  dry  hide  markets  of  the  world, 
were  turned  to  London  and  New  York.  Never- 
theless the  actual  amount  of  supply  was  rela- 
tively smaller  and  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  in 
South  America  was  less  than  usual,  due  to  fi- 
nancial conditions.  As  a  result,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  there  was  no  surplus  of  hides,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  available  for  export  to 
manufacturing  centres,  and  the  prices  of  packer 
hides  advanced  five  cents  a  pound,  when  shoe 
manufacturing  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Russian  hide 
dealers  petitioned  during  the  year  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  to  export  such  hides  as  were  not 
necessary  for  consumption,  to  the  United  States. 
In  France  the  leather  industry  was  stagnant, 
while  in  Belgium  no  business  of  any  kind  could 
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AVEEAOE  PRICES  OF  HIDES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


I, 


Arerace,   1014 19.76  18.56 

1918 18.88  17.43 

1912 17.69  18.1T 

1911 14.81  18.60 

1910 16.29  18.71 


Pachfr   Hid** 


P 
14 


19.28  18.77 

18.0e  17.72 

16.58  16.14 

14.82  18.64 

14.88  18.77 


I? 


I 

m 

18.2C  18.94 

17.26  17.28 

15.88  16.40 

18.47  18.87 

18.42  18.79 


19.27  18.4S 

17.27  17.19 

16.80  15.71 

18.50  12.56 

18.04  12.40 


I 


II  I  II 


16.20 
14.82 
14.07 
12.11 
11.96 


16.16 
18.80 
12.08 
10.60 
11.10 


|3 

18.26 

16.930 

16.697 

18.218 

11.981 


OOUNTET  HIDES 


Country  Hid** 


Average^ 


*«b; 
?^ 
="    l«l 

1914 16.68  16.84 

1918 15.89  14.48 

1912 14.26  18.12 

1911 12.24  10.72 


I  "* 

"I    ?s 

16.42  14,58 

15.00  18.64 

14.06  12.88 

11.82  10.02 


1910 12.16     10.20     11.26       9.40 


^ 

(» 


16.68 
15.05 
14.05 
11.82 
11.18 


0) 


3 


^S 


17.70  15.64  18.98  21.90 

16.60  14.81  12.78  17.18 

14.91  18.02  11.22  18.60 

12.80  10.79  10.01  16.84 

11.51  10.02  9.86  16,02 


I 


19.26 
16.74 
16.01 
18.28 
12.08 


16.89 

14.99T 

14.157 

11,979 

11.878 


LIVE   STOCK  SLAUGHTER  AT  PRINCIPAL  POINTS  FOR  TEAR  ENDINO  DECElfBEB,   1914-18 


OatfU 

1914  1918 

CUcaCO      1,480,770  1,680,626 

Kansas    City     925,899  1,129,199 

Omaha     525,898  612,040 

St.    Joaeph    204,887  267,871 

Cincinnati      159,204  169,151 

IndianapoUa      148,775  167,899 

Sioux   City    148,161  140,020 

Oldshoma    City     185,016  181,267 

Wichita 78,076  88.212 

Fort  Worth     481,488  416,829 

St.    Lonis     734,402  756,886 

St.   Paul    163,992  117,128 


Oalvt 
1914         19ia 
846,906     856,921 
108,604     106,256 


8h**p 


Hot* 


22,846 

60,870 
88,096 
15,847 
19,888 


23,034 
50,941 
83,787 
17,899 
20,223 


189,484  141,899 
'98,496  '92,'97i 


1914 

4,105,081 

1,511,996 

1,875,092 

651,901 

122,781 

62,952 

812,307 

21,628 

18,099 

295,689 

704,849 

229,486 


191S 

4,458,106 

1.600,998 

1,598,028 

632,868 

111,286 

65,176 

197,717 

8,847 

17,051 

242,212 

879,868 

189,867 


1914 

6,837,454 

1,880,178 

1,937,054 

1,572,674 

551,824 

1,812,406 

1,027,448 

423,764 

411,906 

460,862 

1,569,524 

1,058,428 


191S 

6.898,393 

3,396,497 

3,161,771 

1,797,367 

518,144 

1,331,816 

1,080,420 

822,141 

465,279 

848,720 

1,665,668 

986,944 


Totala  5,181,101  5,450,127  829,480  848,981  9,906,861  9,996,468  17,474.417  18,811,964 

Increase  

Decrease       269,026         14,461      89,603      1.887,687     

St.  Louis.  Omaha,  and  Wichita  count  calves  as  cattle. 


be  carried  on.  In  Germany  supplies  of  leather 
required  for  military  consumption  were  of 
course  very  large,  and  large  demands  from  Tur- 
key were  also  looked  for,  while  German  leather 
manufacturers  hoped  to  make  some  exports  to 
the  neutral  countries,  although  if  contracts  were 
carried  at  prices  entered  before  the  war,  great 
losses  woiild  be  occasioned. 

Artificial  leather  continued  during  1014  to 
be  in  active  demand,  having  made  itself  a  defi- 
nite place,  especially  for  the  upholstering  of 
automobiles,  carriages,  furniture,  car  seats,  etc., 
taking  the  place  of  what  was  termed  in  the 
leather  industry,  splits.  Artificial  leather  is 
not  available  as  a  substitute  for  shoe  soles,  belt- 
ing or  harness,  or  Ko.  1  grain  leather,  when 
used  for  upholstery,  but  as  its  basis  is  a  very 
strong  cloth,  having  twice  the  strength  of  the 
ordinary  split,  which  is  the  weaker,  fleshy  side 
of  the  hide,  it  has  a  wide  application.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  by  1914  several  hundred 
thousand  automobiles  had  been  upholstered  in 
artificial  leather  and  an  independent  demand 
for  the  product  bad  arisen  quite  aside  from  its 
previous  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  natural 
product.    See  Boots  and  Shoes. 

LEEWASD  ISLANDS,  The.  A  British  col- 
ony ;  the  most  northerly  group  of  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles. It  is  made  up  of  five  presidencies,  de- 
tailed aa  follows: 


Sq.  m, 

Antigua    170  1-3 

Uontaerrat   82  1-2 

St.  Kitts  ft  Neris   . .  150  1-8 

Dominica    804  2-8 

Virfin   Islands    58 

Total    716 


Pop.      Capital 


82,266 
12,196 
43,803 
38,868 
6,562 


St.    Jolin 
Plymouth 
Bassetflire 
Roseau 
Road    Town 


126,318     St.    John 


The  population  is  that  returned  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1911.  With  Antigua  are  included  its  de- 
pendencies, Barbuda  and  Redonda;  with  St. 
Kitts  and  Nevis,  Anguilla.  The  islet  of  Som- 
brero was  added  to  the  colony  by  an  order  in 
council  dated  Aug.  10,  1904.  St.  John,  the 
colonial  capital,  has  7910  inhabitants.   . 

Except  in  Dominica,  the  system  of  elementary 
education  is  denominational ;  in  Dominica,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  schools  are  supported  with 
public  funds,  as  are  also  two  schools  in  Antigua. 
There  are  also  secondary,  agricultural,  and  tech- 
nical schools.  Industrial  and  other  statistics 
will  be  found  in  the  articles  on  the  separate 
presidencies.  Total  trade  and  finance  statistics 
are  given  in  the  table  below,  revenue  and  expen- 
diture being  exclusive  of  government  grant: 


Imports    . . . 
Exports     . . . 
Revenue 
Expenditure 

190910 

£485,393 

,   441,728 

.    149.670 

149,906 

1910-11 
£567,817 
558,165 
164,375 
159,268 

191111 
£718,414 
566,754 
174,818 
158.924 

1918-18 
£640,729 
668,889 
172,480 
162,266 
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There  are  no  railways  and  no  internal  tele- 
graphs. There  is  cable  connection  with  Guad- 
eloupe, and  thenre  with  the  United  States,  Ber- 
muda, Canada,  and  Europe. 

The  Governor  in  1014  was  Sir  H.  Hesketh- 
Bell  (appointed  1912) ;  he  is  aided  by  executive 
and  legislative  councils. 

LE  FEVBE,  EoBEBT.  An  American  physi- 
cian and  educator,  died  March  30,  1014.  He  was 
bom  in  Raritan,  K.  J.,  in  1858,  and  graduated 
from  Butgers  College  in  1880.  He  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  Medical  College, 
New  York  Universitv,  receiving  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1883,  and  for  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing he  saw  service  in  hospitals.  From 
1880  to  1800  he  was  clinical  lecturer  on 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Xew  York  Univer- 
sity, adjunct  professor  of  medicine  in  1895,  as- 
sociate professor  of  therapeutics,  and  professor 
of  clinical  medicine  in  1898.  In  that  year  he 
also  became  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
New  York  University.  He  was  consulting  physi- 
cian to  several  hospitals  in  New  York  City  and 
was  a  member  of  several  medical  and  scientific 
societies.  He  was  the  author  of  Phyaical  Diag- 
no»i»  (1002).      

LBHIOH  UlTCVEBSITT.  An  institution 
for  higher  education  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
foundM  in  1806.  There  were  enrolled  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of 
1014,  672  students,  and  the  faculty  numbered 
about  76.  The  Taylor  Gymnasium  was  com- 
pleted during  1014  and  an  additional  playing 
field  was  provided.  The  plant  of  the  university 
has  also  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  com- 
modious home  for  the  Department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  has  been  named  Coppfe  Hall,  as 
a  memorial  to  Dr.  Henry  Coppte,^  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  In  connection  with  the 
regular  extension  work  of  the  university  an 
evening  school  has  been  organized  in  the  plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  The  produc- 
tive funds  of  the  universitv  amoimt  to  about 
(1,314,000,  and  the  annual  income  to  about 
$240,000.  The  library  contains  133,200  volumes. 
The  president  is  Henry  Sturgis  Brinker,  E.M., 
LL.D. 

LELANS  STAinrOBD  JITKIOB  TTKI- 
VEBSITT.  An  institution  for  higher  learn- 
ing, founded  in  1801.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  several  departments  for  the  fall 
semester  of  1914-15  was  1879,  and  the  faculty 
numbered  229.  The  only  notable  change  in  the 
faculty  during  the  year  1913-14  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  of  Chancellor,  to  which  the 
first  president  of  the  university.  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  was  transferred.  Dr.  John  Casper 
Branner  being  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Fltlgel,  who  had  been  professor  of 
English  philology  from  the  beginning  of  the  uni- 
versity, died  on  November  14.  Among  the  gifts 
received  during  the  year  was  the  benefaction  of 
$30,000  from  lliomas  Welton  Stanford  of  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  the  first  installment  of  a 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a  fine-arts  museum; 
$10,000  to  the  Medical  School  by  the  will  of 
Charles  Gaylord  Lathrop,  late  trustee  and  treas- 
uror  of  the  university;  $10,000  from  the  estat' 
of  tlie  late  W.  J.  Dickey  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  for 
the  establishment  of  two  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships; $10,000  from  Charlotte  S.  Playter,  to  es- 
tablish the  C.  Annette  Buckel  fellowship  in  the 
study  of  retarded  school  children.  At  the  end 
of  the  college  year  1013-14  the  endowment  funds 


of  the  university  amounted  to  $23,961,338,  and 
the  annual  income  to  $1,461,316.  The  library 
contained  239,122  volumes  on  July  31,   1914. 

LEKAlTBE,      (Fban^ib    Elie)    Julks.     A 
famous   French    critic   and    dramatist,    died    at 
Tavers    (Loiret),  Aug.   5,   1014.     He  was  bom 
at  Vennecy  (Loiret),  April  27,  1853,  graduated 
from  the  Ecole  Normale  Sup^rieure,  Paris,   in 
1875,  and  soon  afterward  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the   lyofe   of 
Havre.     In  1880  he  became  lecturer  at  Algiers; 
joined  the  faculties  of  Besancon  in    1SS2,   and 
Grenoble   in    1883;    but   in    the   following   year 
gave  up  university  work  to  devote  himself   to 
literary  production.     In  1880  appeared  his  first 
volume  of  verse.  Lea  mSdaillona;  in  1882  he  ob- 
tained his  doctorate  in  letters  for  an  able  thesis 
on   La  comidie  apris   Motive  et   le   thiitre  de 
Dancourt;  and  in  1883  he  published  his  second 
volume    of    verse,    Les    petites    orientalea.     In 
1885   Lemattre  succeeded  J.  J.  Weiss  as  critic 
on  the  Journal  dea  Dibata,  and  he  contributed 
also   to   the   Tempa,    Figaro,    Oauloxa,    Echo   de 
Paria,   and  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea.     The  lit- 
erary and  dramatic  criticisms  which   appeared 
in  taeae  journals  and  reviews  were  collected  in 
two   large  series.    Lea   contemporaina    (7    vols., 
1885-99),   and   Lea  itnpreaaiona  du  thi&tre    (10 
vols.,    1888-98).     His  appreciations   of   modem 
French   writers   are   remarkably   keen,   and   his 
style  is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  France. 
Much   the   same  may  be  said   of   his   dramatic 
criticisms,  which  were  made  especially  valuable 
by    his    own    practical    experience    as    a    play- 
wright.    His  plays,   not   lacking   in   many   fine 
qualities,    include:      R4voltie     (1889);     D^uti 
Leveau  (1891);  Manage  blano  (I89I)  ;  Flipote 
(1893) ;  Lea  roia  (1894) ;  L'age  difficile  (1895) ; 
Le  pardon    (1895);    VoUnfe    (1895);   La  bonne 
Hiline   (1896);  La  maaaiire   (1904);  Princeaae 
de  Clivea  (1905)  ;  Bertrade  (1905) ;  Le  mortage 
de    Tilimaque,   with    Maurice    Donnay    (1910). 
His  stories  include  Serinua   (1886)  ;  Dix  contea 
(1880);   Uyrrha    (1894);   En  marge  dea  vieux 
livrea    (3   vols.,    1905,    1007,    1914).     His   later 
critical   works   included:     Opiniona   A  r^andre 
(1002)  ;   TMoriea  et  impreaaiona   (1904)  ;  J.  J. 
Rouaaeau     (1007).;     Racine     (1908);     FMelon 
(1910);   Chateaubriand   (1012).     lemattre  suc- 
ceeded   Victor    Duruy    as    a    member    of    the 
French   Academy   in    1896,   and    in    1898,    with 
Francois   Copp«e,   he   founded   La  Ligue   de   la 
Patrie  Francaise. 

LEFBOSY.  In  April,  I9I3,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Representatives 
providing  for  a  national  leprosarium  under  the 
control  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States.  This  bill  was  before  Congress  over  a 
year,  but  there  seemed  small  chance  of  its  en- 
actment into  law.  Dr.  W.  C.  Rucker,  Assistant 
Surg^n-General,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  leprosarium.  Segre- 
gation and  cleanliness  are  the  only  effective 
weapons,  he  believes,  against  the  spread  of  lep- 
rosy. There  ekists  no  positive  means  for  diag- 
nosis in  the  early  stages;  no  specific  treatment 
has  vet  been  found.  There  was  evidence  that 
the  disease  was  on  the  increase  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  are  several  well  established 
foci.  Leprosy  was  made  notifiable  in  most 
States,  but  in  only  three  of  them  were  well  es- 
tablished leprosariums,  in  which  the  per  capita 
cost   for   maintenance  and   treatment  is  excea- 
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sWe.  Another  reason  why  such  a  national  in- 
stitution should  be  established  exists  in  the  in- 
human treatment  meted  out  to  lepers  in  this 
country.  Rucker  says,  "Let  a  man  be  marked 
as  a  leper  and  he  becomes  a  pariah,  an  outcast 
from  society,  to  be  hounded  from  place  to  place, 
to  be  locked  up  in  a  lonely,  often  filthy,  build- 
ing, there  to  be  viewed  at  a  distance  by  the  more 
intrepid  as  some  wild  and  dangerous  animal. 
The  unwelcome  visitor  disturbs  trade,  and  he 
is  hurried  by  night  over  the  State  line,  there  to 
be  subjected  to  further  indignities  and  to  be- 
come a  thorn  in  the  side  of  another  community, 
by  reason  of  the  economic  losses  which  his  pres- 
ence produces.  Verily  the  lot  of  the  leper  In 
this  Qiristian  country  of  ours  is  sad  and  trou- 
bled." Since  1894  the  Louisiana  Leper  Home 
has  cared  for  a  considerable  number  of  patients; 
in  1914  there  were  nearly  100  inmates.  Texas 
was  believed  to  have  30  cases  or  more.  Cal- 
ifornia about  the  same  number.  In  New  York 
the  number  was  estimated  at  more  than  100. 

The  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  Norway  is  shown 
by  a  table  in  Public  Health  Reports  for  May 
29,  1914.  It  appears  that  from  1906  to  1910 
there  were  211  deaths  from  leprosy.  Of  these 
128  were  males  and  83  females.  At  the  end 
of  1910  there  were  323  lepers,  137  males,  and 
186  females.  The  latest  treatment  for  leprosy 
advocated,  was  that  by  the  injection  of  iodo- 
form. The  iodoform  is  dissolved  in  liquid  par- 
affin and  ether,  the  skin  of  the  patiiait's  arm  is 
cleaned  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  a  tourniquet 
is  applied  above  the  elbow  and  the  iodoform 
mixture  injected  into  the  median  basilic  or 
median  cephalic  vein.  The  solution  may  also 
be  injected  into  the  substance  of  nodules.  Here 
it  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  nodules  and 
leaving  a  clean  granulating  surface  free  from 
the  lepra  bacilli.  Courtney,  who  used  the 
method  in  12  cases,  reports  good  results  except 
in  the  tmsesthetic  cases,  which  did  not  respond. 

TiFiSTiTE,  Mas.  Fbank  (Baroness  de  Bazus). 
An  American  i>ublisher,  died  Sept.  18,  1914. 
She  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1828. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Miriam  Florence  Folline, 
and  she  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  French 
Huguenot  family  from  which  she  took  the  title 
of  Baroness  de  Bazus  late  in  life.  In  1880, 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  Frank  Leslie, 
the  publisher,  she  took  charge  of  his  then  badly 
involved  business,  and  soon  brought  it  to  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Under  her  management  the 
Popular  Monthly,  which  she  later  sold,  increased 
200,000  copies  in  four  months.  While  making 
an  extensive  European  tour  she  met  William 
Wilde,  a  brother  of  Oscar  Wilde,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1891  and  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  1893.  She  is  also  supposed  to  have 
been  married  once  or  twice  before  she  met  Frank 
Leslie.  By  her  will  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
was  made  residuary  legatee  of  a  fortune  esti- 
mated at  $1,500,000,  this  fortime  to  bo  spent 
by  Mrs.  Catt  to  advance  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage.  The  bequest  was  popularly  reported 
as  a  "million  dollar  gift  to  suffrage,"  but  inas- 
much as  the  will  was  contested  by  relatives  the 
gift  to  "the  cause"  may  prove  to  be  much  smaller. 

ItJSWxS,  Alfred  Hei^rt.  American  writer, 
died  Dec.  23,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  1858,  and  received  an  academic 
and  high  school  training,  after  which  he  studied 
law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  and  successful  in 
practice.     At  the  age  of  23  years  he  was  elected 


prosecuting  attorney  for  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
and  he  continued  the  practice  of  law  in  Cleveland 
until  the  late  '80s,  when  he  and  his  brother 
opened  a  law  office  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Previ- 
ous to  his  school  days  Mr.  Lewis  had  spent  some 
years  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  He  continued  his  studies  of  the  West 
in  Kansas  City,  and  soon  began  to  write  stories 
which  were  studies  of  western  character. 
These  stories,  known  as  the  "Wolfville"  stories, 
were  so  successful  that  Mr.  Lewis  gave  up  law 
and  began  his  literary  career.  Going  to  Wash- 
ington as  political  correspondent  for  several 
papers,  his  work  became  widely  known  and  he 
was  finally  placed  in  charge  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Journal.  He  removed 
to  New  York  in  1898  and  founded  a  weekly  pub- 
lication called  The  Verdict,  which  for  some  time 
he  edited.  Although  in  his  later  years  he  did 
much  newspaper  work,  it  was  as  a  writer  of 
books,  short  Action,  and  magazine  articles  that 
he  was  chiefly  known.  He  contributed  to  maga- 
zines several  series  of  articles  of  a  political  na- 
ture, which  were  extremely  frank  and  radical 
in  the  treatment  of  men  aqd  measures.  His 
■  published  writings  include :  Episodes  of  Cow- 
boy Life;  Sandburrs;  Wolfville  Days;  Wolf- 
ville Nights;  Black  Lion  Inn;  Peggy  O'Neal; 
Wolfville  Folks;  Confessions  of  a  Detective; 
An  American  Patrician — Aaron  Burr;  and 
Faro  Nell  and  Ber  Friends. 

LIBBBIA.  An  independent  negro  republio 
on  the  West  African  coast,  covering  an  area 
variously  estimated  at  from  35,000  to  41,000 
square  miles.  Out  of  a  population  estimated 
to  number  between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000, 
about  12,000  are  Americo-Liberians.  The  coim- 
try  is  almost  .totally  undeveloped.  Roads  are 
few  and  railroads  unknown.  Trade  is  mostly 
with  Hamburg,  the  United  Kingdom,  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  States.  The  imports  for 
1912  were  reported  at  $1,667,857,  against  $1,- 
154,924  in  1911;  exports,  $1,199,152,  against 
$1,013,849  in  1911.  The  revenue  for  1912-13 
amoimted  to  $618,809,  and  the  expenditure  to 
$529,648;  1913-14  budget,  $631,500.  The  debt 
stood  Dec.  31,  1913,  at  $1,362,000.  The  internal 
floating  debt  amounted  to  $200,000.  Monrovia 
is  the  capital.  President  in  1914,  Daniel  Ed- 
ward Howard.  He  assumed  office  in  January, 
1912,  for  four  years. 

Army.  While  the  military  forces  of  Liberia 
could  hardly  be  termed  an  army,  yet  there  is  an 
enlisted  frontier  force  of  about  600  men  with 
native  officers,  who  have  received  training  at  the 
hands  of  officers  from  the  United  States  army. 

History.  In  June,  John  L.  Morris,  the  Li- 
berian  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Ernest 
Lyon,  tiie  Liberian  counsul-general  at  Balti- 
more, complained  to  President  Wilson  of  the 
United  States  that  Reed  Paige  Clark,  who  had 
been  appointed  receiver  of  customs  in  connection 
with  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  loan  of  $1,700,000 
in  1912,  was  arrogating  to  himself  almost  dic- 
tatorial powers  and  playing  the  petty  tyrant  in 
the  negro  State.  In  December  the  French  An- 
nales  Coloniales  alleged  that  the  Liberians  were 
sending  "armed  bands  which  make  incessant 
bloody  incursions  into  the  territory  of  French 
Guinea  and  the  Ivory  Coast";  that  Liberia  gave 
shelter  to  hostile  ships;  and  that  reasons  ex- 
isted for  supposing  a  German  wireless  station 
to  be  operating  on  Liberian  soil. 

LIBBABY    ASSOCIATION',    AiasiOAiT.    A 
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society  organized  in  1876  and  incorporated  in 
1879  to  develop  the  public  library  in  its  bear- 
ing on  American  education  iind  by  cooperation 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  library  administra- 
tion. The  present  membership  is  about  3300. 
Annual  meetings  are  held,  the  36th  being  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  25-29,  1914,  at  which 
there  was  an  attendance  of  1366,  of  whom  300 
were  from  libraries  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
E.  H.  Anderson,  director  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  took  for  the  subject  of  his  presi- 
dential address,  "The  Tax  on  Ideas,"  and  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are  the  only  powers  of  the  first  class 
which  impose  a  duty  on  books  published  beyond 
their  borders.  Some  of  the  other  principal 
papers  were  the  following:  "The  Need  of  a 
National  Archive  Building,"  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
B<ni;  "The  Library  and  the  Immigrant,"  John 
Foster  Carr;  "Libraries  for  Rural  Communi- 
ties," P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education;  "The  Present  Trend," 
Charles  Knowles  Bolton;  "Prestige,"  W.  N.  C. 
Carlton;  "How  the  Library  of  Congress  Serves 
the  People  of  the  Several  States,"  W.  W. 
Bishop;  and  "The  County  Agent  in  Relation  to 
Rural  Library  Work,"  D.  W.  Working,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  official  coun- 
cil passed  resolutions  relative  to  library  service 
in  schools  and  qualifications  of  school  librarians, 
emphasizing  that  good  service  from  school  li- 
braries is  indispensable  in  modern  educational 
work,  and  that  this  work  should  be  directed  by  one 
who  is  equally  competent  in  scholarship,  talent, 
and  teaching  power  with  the  head  of  any  other 
department  of  instruction  in  the  same  school. 

Committees  the  past  year  have  studied,  among 
other  things:  uniformity  in  library  statistics, 
with  a  view  to  having  each  public  library  of 
the  country  report  on  certain  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  from  a  uniformly  common  basis; 
the  establishment  of  a  general  clearing  house 
for  information  on  library  labor  saving  devices; 
library  work  in  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions; and  the  preparation  of  a  year  book  of 
general  library  information  and  statistics.  An 
exhibit  of  the  principal  features  of  American 
library  economy  was  sent  to  the  International 
Exposition  of  the  Book  and  Graphic  Arts  in 
Leipzig,  and  the  association  has  prepared  a 
similar  exhibit  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 

Executive  offices,  in  charge  of  a  salaried  sec- 
retary, are  maintained  in  Chicago  in  the  public 
library  building.  This  is  the  centre  for  the  as- 
sociation's activities  which  may  be  roughly 
grouped  as  follows:  (a)  Editing  and  publish- 
ing the  official  bulletin,  issued  bimonthly, 
through  which  the  membership  is  kept  informed 
of  the  plans  and  work  of  the  association  and 
its  committees.  One  number  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting 
and  another  to  the  Handbook,  containing  lists 
of  officers,  committees,  members,  etc.  (b)  Ed- 
iting and  publishing  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  a 
mcMithly  guide  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
the  best  of  the  current  books.  This  work  is  con- 
ducted by  an  editor  (Miss  Mav  Massee),  and 
a  corps  of  assistants,  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  this  periodical,  (c)  Publishing  and 
sale  of  all  publications  of  the  association,  (d) 
Correspondence  on  all  phases  of  library  work, 
the  executive  office  acting,  so  far  as  it  is  able, 
as    a    clearing    house    of   library    information. 


During  the  year  about  21,000  letters  have  been 
mailed  from  the  office,  in  addition  to  about  20,- 
000  pieces  of  circular  matter,  and  the  publica- 
tions which  have  been  sold,  (e)  Cooperation 
with  the  association  committees,  library  com- 
missions. State  library  associations  and  library 
clubs,  and  other  national,  educational,  and  civic 
associations,  (f)  Promoting  heiiier  library 
architecture  by  collecting  and  loaning  plans  of 
library  buildings,  (g)  Promoting  general  pub- 
licity of  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion and  library  work  at  large. 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion are  four  national  associations  of  kindred 
purpose:  National  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries, League  of  Library  Commissions,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Law  Libraries,  and  Special 
Libraries  Association.  The  National  Education 
Association  has  a  library  section  closely  con- 
nected, though  not  officially  affiliated,  with  the 
American  Library  Association. 

Among  the  important  publications  of  the  year 
are  a  supplement  ( 1900-10)  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
Index  to  General  Literature,  an  index  to  kinder- 
garten songs,  a  list  of  books  for  boys  and  girls, 
an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  its  Catalog- 
ing for  Small  Libraries,  and  five  chapters  in  the 
Manual  of  Library  Economy,  making  25  chap- 
ters thus  far  printed  out  of  the  32  projected. 
The  publishing  activities  operate  under  a  gift 
to  the  association  of  $100,000  made  in  190*2  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  There  are  about  SO  publica- 
tions now  in  print.  The  officers  for  the  year 
1914-15  are  as  follows:  President,  H.  C.  Well- 
man,  City  Library,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  first  vice- 
president,  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago,  111.;  second  vice-president,  Mary  L. 
Titcomb,  Washington  County  Free  Library, 
Hagerstown,  Md.;  secretary  George  B.  Utley,  78 
E.  Washington  Street,  Chicago;  treasurer,  Carl 
B.  Roden,  Public  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

The  37th  meeting  will  be  held  at  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  June  3  to  9,  1915.     See  Libbart  Proceess. 

LIBBABY    BTTILDINOS.      See    Abchtro- 

TURB;    LiBBABT   PROGRESS. 

IiIBBABY  07  CONQBBSS.  The  total  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  library  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1914,  was  2,253,309,  an  increase  of 
125,064  during  the  year.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion 141,712  maps  and  charts,  663,474  volumes 
and  pieces  of  music,  and  376,812  prints.  Of  the 
accessions,  20,634  were  by  purchase,  14,753  by 
gift,  36,331  by  transfer  from  United  States  Gov- 
ernment libraries,  15,815  by  copyright,  and  23,- 
959  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Others 
were  gifts  from  State  governments,  local  gov- 
ernments, foreign  governments,  exchange,  etc. 

The  most  important  single  accession  during 
the  year  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Jacob  F.  Schiff, 
consisting  of  more  than  4200  volumes  to  rein- 
force the  collection  of  Semitica  given  by  him 
to  the  library  in  1912.  The  present  collection, 
like  the  former,  was  brought  together  by  Di. 
Ephraim  Deinard,  who  spent  the  preceding  year 
in  Europe  and  Palestine  in  gathering  material. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  collection  consists  of 
Hebraica,  in  all  branches  of  literature  from  the 
earliest  antiquity  to  modern  times,  including 
several  notable  bibles.  Another  valuable  gift 
was  a  collection  of  265  volumes  from  Miss 
Martha  C.  Codman,  which  included  much  valu- 
able material  relating  to  early  colonial  history 
and  literature.  The  principal  purchase  of  the 
year  was  a  group  of  Chinese  and  Manchu  books 
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gpleeted   in    Peking   by    Dr.    Hing   Kwai    Fung.  Ldrabt    IdTEBATDMi.     Antrim,    S.     B.    and 

This   includes   6467    volumes,   embracing   works  E.   I.,   The  County  Library    (Van   Wert,   Ohio, 

dealing  chiefly  with   lexicography,  history,  and  1914),  chiefly  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  Brum- 

phy Biography,    the    arts,    agriculture,   medicine,  back  Library  of  Van  Wert;   Bishop,  Wm.  W., 

bibliography,  and  epigraphy.  Practical  Handbook  of  Modem  Library  Catalog- 

The  editing  of  the  journals  of  the  Continental  ing    (Baltimore,    1914);    Severance,    Henry   0., 

Congress  progressed  during  the  year.     The  vol-  Ouide  to  the  Current  PeriodicaU  and  SericUa  of 

limes  for   1782  were  printed  and  the  copy  for  the    United   States    and   Canada    (Ann    Arbor, 

1783  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.     Since  this  1914),   a  third  edition  of  an   invaluable  tool; 

publication  was  begun  in  1904,  it  has  gone  for-  Kaiser,  John  B.,  Law,  Legislative,  and  Munioi- 

ward  at  the  rate  of  the  annual  publication  of  pal  Reference  Librarie*   (Boston,   1914) ;   Chip- 

the  journal   for   one  year,  with   one  exception,  man,    Charles    Phillips,    Bookt    and    Libraries 

About  seven  years  will  be  required  to  complete  (Waterville,   Me.,    1914) ;    Brown,   James   Duff, 

the   publication    at   this    rate   of    progress.     A  Subfect  Classification,  2d  ed.    (London,   1914) ; 

large  number  of  valuable  manuscripts  relating  Richardson,   Ernest  C,   The  Beginnings  of  Li- 

to  early   colonial   history   and   personages   was  braries  and  Biblical  Libraries  (PrincetMi,  N.  J., 

added  during  the  year.  1914) ;  the  latter  bringing  library  history  down 

LIBBABY  FBOOSESS.  The  year  1914  in  to  about  150  a.d.;  Catalogue  of  Books  Relating 
American  libraries  was  marked  by  steady  *o  Architecture  .  .  .  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
growth  along  lines  already  familiar  rather  than  irary  (Boston,  1913)  ;  Books  for  High  SchooU, 
br  anv  imusual  movements.  The  chief  event  compiled  by  Martha  Wilson  (Chicago,  American 
of  professional  interest  was  the  great  exhibit  in  Library  Association  Pub.  Board,  1914)  ;  Li- 
Leipzig  of  the  Book  and  Graphic  Arts  to  which  brary  of  CongresB— Cafo/ojfue  of  opera  Itbrettos 
the  libraries  of  America  made  a  gratifying  con-  printed  before  1800,  2  vols. ;  List  of  geographical 
tribution.  The  Library  of  Congress  and  the  atlases,  vol.  iii ;  Handbook  of  the  libraries  of  the 
American  Library  Association  combined  in  a  District  of  Columbia;  American  doctoral  disaer- 
joint  exhibit  which  set  forth  graphically  and  in  tations  printed  in  1912;  several  select  lists  of 
very  practical  fashion  certain  of  the  distinctively  books  on  topics  of  current  interest;  A.  L.  A. 
American  features  of  library  practice.  This  Indem  to  general  literature,  supplement  1900- 
great  exposition  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  1910  (Chic^D,  1914). 

outbreak  of  the  war,  but  the  exhibits  have  been  Libbaby   Tbainino    Schools.    The   school   in 

returned  in  safety  to  the  United  States.  connection  with  Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Library  was  closed  after  many  years  of  honorable  serv- 

.Aasociation   was  held  in   Washington   in   May.  ice  »«  training  librarians.     No  new  schools  were 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  ever  recorded  established,  but  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  in- 

(1366).    The     Proceedings     have    been     issued  troduced  a  course  of  training  for  children's  li- 

from  the   offices   of   the   Association,   78   East  brarians,   and    the   New    York   Public   Library 

Washington  Street,  Chicago,  and  contain  the  re-  School   one   for   training   persons   for   work   in 

ports  of  papers  read  at  the  various  meetings  of  municipal  reference  libraries, 

sections    and    affiliated    organizations.      A    new  LIBBABY     TBAININO     SCHOOLS.      See 

section  for  high  school  librarians  met  for   the  Libraby  Pbooeess,  under  heading  so  entitled, 

first    time,     'file     Bibliographical     Society     of  LIBYA.     A   French   possession   on  the  Med; 

America,   League  of  Library  Commissions,   As-  iterranean   coast  of   Africa,   comprising   Tripoli 

sociation    of    Law   Libraries,    Special    Libraries  and  Cyrenaica.     See  Tbipou. 

Association,  and  other  bodies  met  in  Washing-  Ll£OE,  Assault  and  Captdb*  of.    See  Wab 

ton  with  the  Library  Association.  op  the  Nations. 

Libeaby  Legiblatign.    There  was  much  less  JHEJ^?P^^°^-     ^  Instoahok. 

legislation  on  library  matters  than  in  1913,  as  MOHT.     See   Elkotbio  Liqhtiko  and   Pho- 

but  14  State  legislatures  were  in  session.     New  toobaphy. 

York  not  only  restored  certain  appropriations  LICIHTHOTJSES.    During  the  year  there  wa» 

for  State  work  in  aid  of  libraries  to  their  for-  Uttle  in  the  way  of  new  lighthouse  construction, 

mer  figures,  but  in  addition  threw  open  school  either   in   Europe   or   America,   whidi    mvolved 

libraries  for  public  circulation  in  school  districts  striking   departures    from   existing   methods   of 

in  which  there  is  no  public  library,  thus  pro-  work,  or  unusual   dimensions.     The  number  of 

Tiding  legal   machinery   for   the  creation   of   a  aids   to  navigation   maintained   by   the   United 

free  circulating  library  in  every  school  district  States  Lighthouse  Service  on  June  30,  1914,  is 

in  the  State.    In  New  Jersey  school  libraries  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  table: 

a  result  of  new  enactments  are  to  be  brought  ~ 

directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Li-  l^oMed  aidt: 

brary  Commission,   and   law   libraries   are  pro-  J^fJJ?  ,f|g,"  "'».°  /»|°~  "«".••> .::;::;:::;  J;$S| 

vided  for  in  counties  having  from  20,000  to  50,-  Light-Teasel   BtationB    !'.!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!     '  62 

000  inhabitants.     Massadiusetts  passed  an  act        G"  ^"7*    **J 

enabling  towns  adjacent  to  cities  containing  pub-  *  Ugnt»  \i» 

lie    libraries    to    contract    with    such     public  Total    6,004 

libraries   to   permit   the   Inhabitants    of    their  „,,...  ^. 

towns  to  draw  books.     This  method  of  co5pera-  vrMghUd  <M»: 

tion  between  country  and  city  is  becoming  one  sllm^fne  ai^i^".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.:.:'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       48 

of  the  marked  features  of  modern  library  prac-         WhiBtling  buojra,  unlightad  86 

tice.     The  benefits  of  the  city  public  library  are         Be"  buoys,  unlighted  288 

shared  by  the  surrounding  rural  districts  in  re-  5^/ beawM  .' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  "  ! ! ! ! '. ! ! ! !  i  Ifilt 

turn  for  a  modest  contribution  to  the  support  

of  the  library.     Massachusetts  also  materially  Total    •  8.104 

increased  the  appropriations  for  the  work  of  its  Grand  total    14 198 

Library  Commission.  — ^— 
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UJSTD,  John.  See  Mkzigo,  HUtory. 
LIITDSAT,  Thokas  M.  A  Scottish  clergy- 
man and  educator,  died  Dec.  7,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  1843  and  received  his  education  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Church  History  at  the  College  of 
the  Free  Church,  in  Glasgow,  and  for  fifteen 
years  was  Convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
1902  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  United 
Free  Church  College,  in  Glasgow.  He  wrote 
much  on  matters  connected  with  church  history 
and  other  subjects;  his  published  writings  in- 
cluding Handbooks  on  Reformation,  on  Acts, 
Mark,  Luke;  Life  of  Luther;  Cunningham  Lec- 
tures on  the  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the 
Early  Centuries.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  Cambridge  Medite- 
val  Hittory,  and  the  Cambridge  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

LIQirOB  BEOTTIiATIOir.  Although  com- 
paratively few  of  the  State  legislatures  were  in 
session  in  1014,  and  thus  the  laws  designed  to 
regulate  the  liquor  tra£5c  were  fewer  than  in 
1913,  there  was  no  halt  in  the  progress  of  prohi- 
bition in  the  States.  In  the  South  the  move- 
ment continued  and  three  States,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia,  either  by  legislative 
enactment  or  by  votes  of  the  people,  are  or  will 
be  prohibition  States.  In  the  elections  of  No- 
vember 3,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington voted  for  prohibition,  and  while  the  move- 
ment was  defeated  in  California  and  Ohio,  the 
vote  showed  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  it  in 
these  States.  The  addition  of  the  States  noted 
brings  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the 
country  under  State-wide  prohibition,  or  more 
than  one-half  if  local  option  areas  are  included. 
Thirteen  States  were  under  prohibition  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  five  of  these  voting  "dry"  dur- 
ing 1914.  In  Kentucky  a  measure  providing  for 
State-wide  prohibition  waa  passed  in  the  House 
but  defeated  in  the  Senate.  For  further  details 
in  regard  to  prohibition  enactments  and  meas- 
ures in  these  States,  see  the  historical  sections 
under  them. 

The  Federal  measure  for  the  submission  to 
the  States  of  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  prohibition  in  the  United  States  did 
not  receive  the  necessary  two- thirds  vote.  (See 
LiguoBS.)  In  general  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  based  their  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  a  question 
for  State  and  not  Federal  regulation.  This,  it 
is  understood,  was  the  attitude  taken  by  Presi- 
dmt  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan.  The  Prohibi- 
tion party  made  notable  gains  in  November  in 
Arizona,  California,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  and  Oregon.  The  Prohibition  can- 
didate for  Congress  who  combined  with  the 
Democrats  in  California  was  elected,  and  it  was 
in  this  State  that  the  Prohibition  gain  was  great- 
est.   Prohibition  vote  increased  over  16,000. 

LIQUOSS.  During  1914  the  thing  which  had 
the  greatest  etfect  upon  the  liquor  industry  in 
the  United  States  was  the  prohibition  agitation. 
The  following  States  voted  prohibition  during 
the  year:  Arizona,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Virginia.  The  greatest  fight  oc- 
curred, perhaps,  in  the  States  of  California  and 
Ohio,  one  being  a  great  wine  centre  and  the 
other  a  great  whisky  centre.  In  both  of  these 
States  the  prohibition  amendment  was  defeated. 
On  Dec.  22,  1014,  the  House  of  Representatives 


of  the  United  States  voted  on  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  amend- 
ment received  a  majority  voto  but  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  two-thirds. 

Wines.  The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
duction of  wines  for  the  year  1912  as  given  in 
the  Moniteur  VinicoU: 


Countriu 

CfaOotu 

CountriM 

Gailoiw 

France     . , . 

.1,668,751,646 

Ronmania     . 

28,775,800 

Itsljr      .... 

.1,195,612,286 

Serrla     

.  11,887,650 

Spain     .... 
Algeria    . . . 

.     875,121,40J 

Branl     

.11,887,650 

.     176,282,588 

Tunis    

.    6,604,250 

Argentina    . 

.     108,308,700 

Uruguay  .... 
Australia      . . . 

.    6,547.5  70 

Buuia     . . . 

.     100,884,600 

.    5,283,400 

Portugal    . . 

.       96.761,625 

Peru     

.    5,283,400 

Hungary     , 

70.688,890 

Cam  of  Good 

Hope     

Corsica     

Austria      . . 

.       66,042,500 

.    8,962,550 

ChUe      

66,042,600 

.    2,668,688 

Germany     . 

68,400,800 

Bolivia     

.    3,113,360 

Oreeca  and 

Luxemborg     . . 

.    1.188,765 

Islands 

66,476,700 

Canada     

.    1.066.680 

C.    S 

42,267,200 

Axorea,  Oanariea, 

Bulgaria 
Tarkay  and 

81,700,400 

and  Uadeira 

..1.003.846 

Persia    

.  .       79.251 

Cypma 

.       26,417,000 

Mezieo      

.       528.340 

Switaarland 

.       28,864,561 

Egypt    

89.625 

The  above  table  is  probably  only  an  estimate 
of  the  production  of  the  various  countries,  but 
is  very  interesting  in  showing  their  relative  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  wine.  A  glance 
at  the  tabulation  shows  what  a  small  part  Cal- 
ifornia plays  in  the  world's  production  (pro- 
ducing 90  per  cent  of  American  wines).  Al- 
though that  great  State  has  the  same  climate, 
soil,  and  sun  as  Italy,  and  is  one-third  larger, 
yet  it  produces  only  one-thirtieth  as  much  wine. 

No  accurate  figures  for  the  California  prod- 
uct in  1014  are  at  present  available;  estimates 
are  approximately  39,000,000  gallons,  of  which 
about  23,000,000  gallons  are  drv  wines.  The 
quality  is  expected  to  l>e  decidedly  better  than 
the  vintage  of  1013.  Reports  from  France  vary; 
in  some  departments  the  yield  will  only  be  from 
50  to  70  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  A  rough 
estimate  calculates  the  total  yield  from  France 
and  Algeria  together  as  approximately  2,000,- 
000,000  gallons.  The  effect  of  the  war  is  at 
present  uncertain;  probably  the  districts  in 
Northern  France  around  Rheims,  and  the  Mo- 
selle and  Rhine  have  suffered  considerably. 
The  worst  effect  imdoubtedly  will  be  felt  in 
1015,  as  the  labor  for  handling  the  crops  will 
not  be  available  as  in  the  past 

The  United  States  emergency  war  revenue  act, 
passed  in  the  fall  of  1914,  placed  a  tax  of  8 
cents  a  gallon  on  wines  not  fortified,  and  5.> 
cents  a  proof  gallon  on  brandy  used  in  the  for- 
tification of  sweet  wines,  as  against  no  tax  on 
dry  wines,  and  3  cents  a  gallon  on  brandy  used 
in  fortification  in  the  past.  While  this  tax  is 
only  for  one  year  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
continued. 

Febicentbd  Liquors.  The  following  table,  cred- 
ited to  Oambrirms,  published  in  Vienna,  showing 
gallons  of  beer  produced,  and  the  number  of 
breweries  in  the  various  coimtries,  is  of  interest: 

Country  OaUont        Brtveritt 

United    State*    1,686,476,000  1,446 

Germany     1,484,296,000  10,967 

United    Kingdom     1,384,652,000  8,846 

AuBtria-Hungary     643.994,000  1,159 

Belgium      859,700,000  8,214 

France      358,452,000  8,210 

Russia     247,280.000  940 

Switserland    76,020,000  97 

Sweden     62,848,000  190 

Denmark    46,408,000  886 

Holland     42,460,000  444 
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XtnnhT 
of  dena- 

(itrtn;  Oompletilv 

vart-  dtnatuTia 

fiifi  ytar                                   hoiuu  Wint  galloni 

190T     8  1,897,861.16 

1908     13  1,813,123.88 

1909     13  2,870.889.70 

1910     13  8,076,934.56 

1911     W  8,374,019.93 

1913     14  4,161,268.56 

1918     31  6,328,340.78 

1914     36  6,318,129.56 

Denatured  Alcohol.  The  preceding  state- 
ment showa,  for  the  United  States,  the  quantity 
of  Buch  spirits  denatured  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  denatured 
alcohol  law  of  June  7,  1906. 

The  emergency  war  revenue  act  of  1014  did 
not  increase  the  rate  of  tax  on  distilled  spirits. 

Cordials  and  Otueb  Compounds.  No  data 
are  available  as  to  the  amount  produced.  The 
United  States  emergency  war  revenue  act  of 
1914  placed  a  tax  of  24  cents  a  gallon  on  such 
preparations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of 
fermented  liquors  per  capita  consumption,  etc., 
in  the  United  Stat«s: 

Tear  end»  Per  captta  Ntmber  of  Rttail 

Junt  SO  Bblt.  heer  taUont  6r«w«r{M  doalert 

1912  63,176,694  19.96          1,606  17,258 

1913  65,834,876  30.62          1,463  16,828 

1914  66,189,478  20.50          1.892  15,760 

This  statement  shows  that  the  production  is 
increasing  instead  of  decreasing,  but  the  num- 
ber of  breweries  and  retail  establishments  is  de- 
creasing; or,  in  other  words,  a  larger  volume 
of  business  is  being  done  by  a  smaller  number 
of  establishments. 

The  1014  emergency  war  revenue  act  in- 
creased the  tax  on  beer  to  $1.60  per  barrel. 

Distilled  Spirits.  The  amount  of  distilled 
spirits  produced  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  three  years  is  as  follows: 

Fear  end*  Produced  Conramed       Per  Atpita 

June  SO  proof  gaUone  proof  gaUone  eontumption 

1912  187,571,808  188.259,148    1.44 

1913  193,606,358  140,389,426    1.50 

1914  181.919,542  136,269,762    1.88 

The  consumption  fluctuates  from  year  to  year, 
but  a  comparison  for  the  last  10  years  shows 
that  it  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  United 
.States.  The  following  amounts  of  spirits  were 
bottled  in  bond  during  last  five  years: 

Tear  end*  June  SO  Proof  gatlont 

leiO      8,985,759 

1911     10,631,091 

1912     9,752,488 

1918     10,626,638 

1914     10,441,588 

Illicit  distilling  is  increasing,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  officers,  due  largely  to 
the  prohibition  laws. 

The  following  table  shows  in  millions  of  gal- 
lons (imperial)  the  consumption  of  wines,  beer, 
and  spirits  in  the  principal  countries  for  which 
statistics  are  at  present  available.  (For  other 
countries  and  earlier  dates  see  previous  volumes 
of  the  Year  Book.) 

Or^ttt 

Tear      Britain  Germany     France 

WiBM    1910          13.6  48.8            752.6 

1911  11.2  90.8          1156.1 

1912  11.2  69.1          1464.8 
1918          11.8               


SpeeUUg  de- 
natured 
Wine  aoOotu 
882,416.19 
1,509,829.85 
2.186,579.15 
3,002,102.55 
3,507,109.94 
3,933,246.44 
4,608,417.76 
5,191,846.08 


Wine 

1,780, 
3,331 
4,666, 
6,079 
6,881 
8,094 
9,831 
10,404, 


gaUone 
276.85 
461.78 
418.85 
,027.10 
129.86 
515.00 
;e5S.64 
,975.69 


Total 


Proof  gaUone 

3,084,950.8 

5,640.331.2 

7,967,786.4 

10,605,870.7 

11,683,887.9 
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LITEKATTJSE.  See  Fbknoh  Ln^tATOXB; 
Oekman  Literature;  Italian  Literatubb; 
Literature,  English  and  American;  Soandi- 
NAVLiN  Literature;  and  Spanish  Literature. 

IiITEKATTTBE,  Engubh  and  Ahkbioait. 
The  great  war  of  1914  did  not  affect  the  number 
of  books  published  as  unfavorably  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Most  of  the  contracts  for  the 
fall  book  trade  were  under  way  when  war  was 
declared.  The  output  did  not  differ  markedly 
from  that  of  the  previous  year.  But  in  the  sales 
of  books  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  fiction  fell 
off  very  considerably,  and  works  bearing  directly 
upon  the  conflict  were  in  great  demand.  Poetry 
and  drama  were  less  affected,  so  that  in  the 
month  of  October  the  number  of  volumes  of 
poems  and  plays  doubled  that  of  novels.  Char- 
acteristic tendencies  seem  to  be  indicated  by 
the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
books  devoted  to  religion,  theology,  and  philoso- 
phy, and  the  decrease  in  those  dealing  with 
science,  pure  and  applied.  The  Publishers' 
Weekly  reports  the  year  s  output  as  follows : 


enoliish  and  american  book  proddotion. 
international  classification. 

Bnglartd  Untied  Statee 

19X8  1014  ItlS  1814 

Philosophy     380  179  834  408 

Religion,    theolonr     . .      889  069  944  1,083 

Sociology    931  609  977  1,088 

Law     319  379  692  607 

Education     807  316  834  268 

Philology     197  186  886  830 

Scienoe     782  840  790  677 

Technology     699  687  781  669 

Medicine,    hygiene     . .      478  454  600  542 

Agriculture     248  198  490  871 

Domestic   economy    . .        07  88  146  185 

Business     280  155  221  229 

Fine    arts     254  204  264  810 

Music      78  66  111  112 

Sports     and     amnse- 

menU      174  149  194  194 

General    literature     . .      448  480  788  783 

Poetry,    drama    697  642  679  902 

Fiction       2,604  2,112  1,166  1,068 

Juvenile    publications.       668  631  632  688 

History      528  454  538  681 

Qeography,  description, 

and   travel    798  618  558  642 

Biography     648  442  681  604 

Encyclopedias,      biblio- 
graphies,    and    miS' 

cellaneous     806  702  162  141 

Total     12,879     11.537  12,230  12,010 
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War  Lttebatube.  The  coming  of  fbe  Great 
War  in  August,  besides  checking  somewhat  the 
demand  for  books  unrelated  to  the  all-absorb- 
ing topic  of  the  hour,  had  a  positive  influence 
as  well  in  stimulating  the  production  and  en- 
hancing the  sale  of  works  aiming  to  throw  light 
upon  the  European  situation.  In  four  direc- 
tions this  new  impetus  has  been  particularly 
fruitful;  in  studies  of  the  diplomatic  crisis 
which  led  up  to  tiie  conflict;  in  controversial 
or  apologetic  works,  chiefly  written  to  sway 
public  opinion  in  the  neutral  countries;  in  re- 
prints or  translations  'of  books  dealing  with  con- 
temporary world  politics  and  especially  with 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  modern  German  Em- 
pire; and,  finally,  in  technical  studies  of  the 
conditions  and  methods  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury warfare.  Studies  of  the  conduct  of  the 
present  war,  either  from  the  historian's  stand- 
point or  the  journalist's,  have  as  yet  been  few, 
partly  because  of  the  brief  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  it  began,  but  perhaps  even  more 
because  of  the  careful  censorship  of  news  and 
the  systematic  suppression  of  the  activities  of 
the  war  correspondent  which  has  marked  the 
policy  of  all  the  nations  involved. 

The  completest  survey  of  the  military  situa- 
tion during  the  opening  months  of  war  is  given 
in  The  Times'  Biatory  of  the  War,  the  first  vol- 
.ume  of  which  has  now  been  published  by  the 
London  Times,  but  The  War  in  Europe,  by  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart,  the  American  historian, 
and  The  Great  War,  by  Frank  H.  Simonds,  are 
models  of  how  history  should  be  written  while 
it  is  yet  in  the  making.  Other  historical 
sketches  include  volume  i  of  The  History  of  the 
Great  European  War,  by  W.  8.  M.  Knight; 
books  on  special  phases  and  aspects  of  the  war, 
such  as  The  Siege  of  Liige,  by  Paul  Hamelius; 
Frot»  the  Trenches,  by  G.  W.  Young;  First 
from  the  Front,  by  Harold  Ashton;  Fighting 
in  Flanders,  by  E.  A.  Powell;  The  World  War, 
by  Elbert  Francis  Baldwin;  With  the  Allies,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis;  In  the  Firing  Line, 
by  A.  St.  John  Adcock;  Tommy  Atkins  at  War, 
As  Told  in  His  Ou:n  Letters,  by  J.  A.  Kilpat- 
rick;  Paris  War  Days,  by  Charles  Quinan  Bar- 
nard. The  eagerness  with  which  the  general 
public  has  studied  the  causes  of  the  war  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  its  reaction 
upon  literature.  The  official  documents  pub- 
lished by  the  German,  British,  French,  Rus- 
sian, and  Belgian  governments  have  had  a  sale 
both  as  newspaper  supplements  and  as  pam- 
phlets which  places  them  among  the  "best  sell- 
ers." Among  the  books  dealing  primarily  with 
the  causes  of  strife  may  be  noted  The  Diplo- 
matio  History  of  the  War,  edited  by  M.  P. 
Price;  The  Clash  of  Nations,  by  Rossiter  John- 
son; Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  War  of 
1914,  by  Howard  P.  Okie;  The  Neto  Map  of 
Europe,  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons;  The  Na- 
tions of  Europe,  by  Charles  Morris;  The  World 
War,  by  E.  F.  Baldwin;  The  Evidence  in  the 
Case,  by  James  M.  Beck.  The  most  widely 
noted  pro-German  books  include  The  Tinith 
about  Germany;  What  Germany  Wants,  by  Ed- 
mund von  Mach:  The  War  and  America,  by 
Professor  Hugo  Mtlnsterberg.  The  cause  of  the 
Allies  has  been  urged  bv  Arnold  Bennett  in 
lAberty;  by  H.  G.  Wells  in  The  War  that 
Will  End  War;  by  Cloudesley  Brereton  in  Who 
Is  Responsible?;  by  Douglas  Sladen  in  The 
Real  "Truth  about  Germany";  and  in  the  Oa- 


ford  Pamphlets,  1914,  by  many  noted  writers. 

Books  expounding  the  philosophy  of  Pan- 
Germanism,  whether  from  a  friendly  or  a  hos- 
tile standpoint,  have  been  enormoiisly  in  de- 
mand. An  example  of  this  is  Roland  G. 
Usher's  Pan-Germanism,  which  was  little  no- 
ticed at  the  time  it  first  appeared,  early  in  the 
year,  but  became  with  the  war,  the  most  widely 
read  book  (other  than  fiction),  in  America. 
Professor  Treitschke,  who  has  been  little  more 
than  a  name  to  those  who  have  not  mastered 
the  German  language,  appears  this  year  in  Se- 
lections from  Treitschke's  Lectures  on  Politics, 
by  A.  L.  Gowans;  in  Treitschke,  by  Adolf 
Hausrath;  in  The  Political  Thought  of  Bein- 
rich  von  Treitschke,  by  H.  W,  0.  Davis.  The 
doctrines  of  militarism  appear  in  a  more  popu- 
lar and  less  original  form  in  the  books  of  Gen. 
Friedrich  von  Bernhardi,  a  disciple  of  Treitschke, 
whose  Germany  and  the  Next  War  has  been 
widely  read  and  quoted,  and  whose  later  book, 
Our  Future,  has  also  been  translated.  Prince 
von  Billow's  Imperial  Germany  was  translated 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  even  at  the 
time  it  was  published  it  attracted  no  little  at- 
tention because  of  the  importance  of  the  author 
in  determining  German  policy  and  because  of 
the  charm  and  candor  of  his  style.  Another 
book  to  which  the  war  has  given  importance 
is  the  late  Professor  J.  A.  Cramb's  Germany 
and  England,  delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures 
in  1913,  urging  England  to  put  herself  in 
readiness  for  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the 
German  Empire.  The  German  Emperor  is  a 
favorite  topic  for  students  of  world  politics, 
and  we  have  many  sketches  of  his  personalitj': 
Germany  and  the  German  Emperor,  by  Herbert 
Perris;  William  of  Ctermanj/,  by  Stanley  Shaw; 
The  German  Emperor  and  the  Peace  of  the 
World,  by  A.  H.  Fried;  The  Real  Kaiser;  The 
Kaiser,  edited  by  Asa  D.  Dickinson;  BuUder 
and  Blunderer,  by  George  Saunders;  My  Ideas 
and  Ideals,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II;  The  Kaiser's 
War,  by  Austin  Harrison.  Other  studies  of 
modem  Germany  are:  Germany's  Madness,  by 
Dr.  Emil  Reich;  The  German  Empire's  Hour  of 
Destiny,  by  Col.  H.  Frobenius;  The  German 
Enigma,  translated  from  the  French  of  Georges 
Bourdon;  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office, 
by  Dr.  Armgaard  Karl  Graves  (a  work  of  very 
doubtful  reliability) ;  new  editions  of  Germany 
and  the  Gemtans,  journalistic  sketches  by 
Price  Collier;  and  of  William  Harbutt  Daw- 
son's admirable  work,  3%e  Evolution  of  Modem 
Germany,  and  his  recoit  careful  study  of 
Municipal  Life  and  Government  in  Gertnani/. 
Other  books  more  or  less  related  to  the  pres- 
ent struggle  include  Great  Britain  and  the 
Next  War,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  a  remarkable 
piece  of  prophecy;  France  Herself  Again,  by 
Ernest  Dimnet;  Italy's  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Policy,  by  Tommaso  Tittoni;  Belgium,  by  John 
MacDonnell;  Arms  and  Industry,  by  "Norman 
Angell"    (Ralph  Norman  Angell  Lane). 

Of  course  the  war  has  called  forth  many 
works  on  the  technical  side  of  warfare,  explain- 
ing the  new  inventions  and  new  methods  of  or- 
ganization which  have  made  this  conflict  so 
radically  different  from  the  wars  of  the  past 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  Bote  Ger- 
many Makes  War,  condensed  from  General  von 
Bernhardi's  On  War  of  To-day.  For  light  on 
relative  personnel  we  have  a  series  of  books 
dealing  with  the  French,  British,  Russian,  and 
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Gcnnaa  armies  by  men  wbo  have  rtudied  them 
from  within.  Among  other  studies  of  military 
science  we  may  note:  Oermany's  Fighting  Ma- 
chine, by  E.  F.  Henderson;  Cavalry,  by  Von 
Bemhardi;  volume  i  of  The  Principles  of  War, 
by  General  E.  A.  Altham;  The  Modem  Army  in 
Action,  by  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan  and  Capt. 
W.  D.  A.  Anderson ;  The  Fleets  at  Sea,  by  Archi- 
bald Hurd;  The  If  aval  Battle,  by  Lieut.  A. 
Baudry;  and  Operations  Upon  the  Sea,  by  Frei- 
herr  von  Edelsheim. 

Fiction.  The  year  has  seen  little  falllng-off 
in  the  number  of  novels  published,  but  those  of 
distinction  and  arresting  quality  are  rare.  The 
Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Barman,  by  Herbert  George 
Wells,  ia  another  serious  study  of  marriage,  a 
subject  to  which  this  author  returns  again  and 
sgain,  his  contention  being  that  absolute  auton- 
omy is  essential  to  any  real  happiness,  especially 
to  that  of  the  wife.  In  The  World  Set  Free, 
Mr.  Wells  writes  a  romance  of  the  world  inside 
the  atom  and  earth's  last  war  ended  by  releas- 
ing its  energy.  The  Last  Shot,  by  Frederick 
Palmer,  startlingly  prophetic  of  the  war  of  1914, 
is  a  realistic  picture  of  modern  warfare  by  an 
eye-witness  of  many  battles.  War,  by  W.  Doug- 
las Newton,  treats  of  an  invasion.  When  Ohost 
Meets  Ohost,  by  William  De  Morgan,  is  a  leis- 
urely  romance   which   reconstructs   the   London 

■^  of  50  years  ago.  Chance,  by  Joseph  Conrad, 
from  the  standpoint  of  artistry  the  greatest 
novel  of  the  year,  treats  of  the  deep  wisdom  of 
the  sea,  and  of  the  tragedy  that  comes  from 

-v  morbid    self -distrust.     The    Price    of    Love,    by 

Arnold   Bennett,   is  another   story  of  the   Five 

Towns  with  a  shabby,  dishonest  hero,  and  a  lov- 

'sble   heroine.     William    J.    Locke's    new   novel, 

'  The  Fortunate  Youth,  is  a  fairy  tale  for  fortu- 
v.nate  readers,  a  Puss-in-boots  for  grown-ups. 
The  Three  Sisters,  by  May  Sinclair,  is  a  study 
of  three  temperaments.  Other  English  novels 
selected — arbitrarily  it  may  seem— for  mention 
are:  The  Pastor's  Wife,  a  tale  of  East  Prussia 
by  the  author  of  Eliaiabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden;  Full  Swing,  by  "Frank  Danby,"  a  pa- 
thetic study  of  a  hard  and  inexpressive  woman; 
The  Wanderer's  Neoklaoe,  by  Sir  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard, which  presents  the  Byzantine  Empire  at  ite 
height;  Waiting,  by  Gerald  O'Oonovan,  a  propa- 
gandist novel  of  modem  Ireland,  containing  a 
bitter  arraignment  of  the  priesthood;  The  En- 
counter, by  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  which  takes 
Nietzsche  as  its  central  figure;  Set  to  Partners, 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  realism  and  a  "tri- 
angle"; and  Children  of  the  Dead  End,  by  Pat- 
rick MacGill,  a  semi-autobiographical  novel 
about  a  young  Irish  navvy. 

Among  the  American  novels,  Diane  and  Her 
Friends,  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  has  the 
distinction  of  an  exquisite  style.  Perch  of  the 
Devil,  by  Gertrude  Atherton,  shows  the  evolution 
of  the  wife  of  a  successful  Butte,  Mont.,  miner. 
Clark's  Field,  by  Robert  Herrick,  is  a  single-tax 
novel,  the  story  of  an  unearned  fortime  and  the 
experiences  it  brought  to  a  neutral  heroine.  The 
Titan,  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  a  8e<|uel  to  The 
Financier,  tells  with  wearisome  detail  the  life  of 
a  successful  brute  and  financial  superman.  The 
Salamander,  by  Owen  Johnson,  gives  the  sordid 
story  of  a  woman  who  walks  in  the  flame  of  pas- 
sion untouched,  and  demands  devotion  and  its 
material  perquisites  without  any  return.  Vand- 
over  and  the  Brute,  a  posthumous  novel  from  a 
strangely  recovered  manuscript  of  Frank  Norris, 


depicts  the  degeneration  of  a  soul.  Penrod,  by 
Booth  Ta^kington,  adds  another  American  boy 
to  the  Immortals.  The  Witch,  by  Mary  John- 
ston, is  a  tale  of  witch-baiting  in  the  spacious 
days  of  great  Elizabeth.  The  Rise  of  Jennie 
Gushing,  by  Mary  S.  Watts,  depicts  a  self-con- 
trolled heroine  of  strong  appeal  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  reader.  The  Auction  Block,  by  Rex 
Beach,  is  an  ugly  story  of  a  woman's  soul  bar- 
tered for  money.  The  Street  of  Seven  Stars,  by\ 
Mary  Roberts  Rinebart,  in  refreshing  contrast,  ^ 
is  a  sweet,  clean  tale  of  American  student  life 
in  music-loving  Vienna.  Other  cheerful  and'^ 
wholesome  novels  are:  Pierre  Vinton,  by  Ed- 
ward C.  Venable,  the  adventures  of  a  superflu- 
ous husband,  wittily  told;  Angel  Island,  a  femi- 
nistic allegory,  by  Inez  Haynes  Gilmore;  Little^ 
Eve  Edgarton,  by  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott, 
with  an  odd,  impossible,  but  fascinating  little 
heroine;  Batn&t,  by  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke,  ab- 
surd, but  vivacious;  A  Stepdaughter  of  the 
Prairie,  by  Margaret  Lynn,  a  charmins  story  of 
child  life  m  the  Missouri  Valley;  Sunshine  Jane, 
by  the  late  Anne  Warner;  The  Heart's  Country, 
by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  a  girl's  life  in  New  Eng- 
land 60  years  ago;  The  Clarion,  by  Samuel  Hop- 
kins Adams,  a  man's  life-work;  Saturday's 
Child,  by  Kathleen  Norris,  a  story  of  work  and 
of  home ;  Yourself  and  the  Neighbors,  by  Seumas 
MacManus — an  American  by  resid^ice,  though 
in  other  respects  entirely  Hibernian — which  tells 
of  Irish  life  in  a  mountain  parish.  There  are 
two  novels  which  celebrate  the  Mississippi 
River:  Duoiehurst,  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock; 
and  Gideon's  Band,  by  George  W.  Cable.  The 
Neu>  Clarion,  by  William  Nathaniel  Harben;  is 
another  story  of  the  Georgia  mountains.  The 
Blind  Spot,  by  Justus  Miles  Forman,  analyzes 
a  reformer  who  preached  the  gospel  of  "Common 
Sense,"  but  who  lacked  love  and  sympathv.  In 
Playing  With  Fire,  Amelia  Edith  (Huddleston) 
Barr  returns  to  the  Scotland  of  her  girlhood. 
The  Victim :  a  Romance  of  the  Real  Jefferson 
Davis,  by  Thomas  Dixon,  is  semi-biographical. 
A  few  novels  explicitly  treat  the  marriage  ques- 
tion: Love's  Legend,  by  Harold  Fielding- Hall, 
the  man's  and  the  woman's  view  of  marriage; 
The  Raft,  by  Coningsby  (William)  Dawson;  and 
World's  End,  by  AmSlie  Rives  (Princess  Trou- 
betskoy).  Good  short  stories  are :  The  Strength 
of  the  Strong,  by  Jack  London,  stories  of  the 
Pacific;  Wight  Watches,  by  William  Wymark 
Jacobs,  inimitable  sketches  of  quaint  English 
seafaring  men;  Fables,  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, a  fortunate  literary  find,  unpublished  before 
his  death;  At  the  Casa  Napoleon,  by  Thomas 
Janvier,  six  talies  of  Bohemian  New  York; 
The  Return  of  the  Prodigal,  by  May  Sinclair; 
The  Copy-Cat  and  Other  Stories,  bj  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  Freeman;  the  exquisite  imaginative 
tales,  breathing  the  perfume  of  the  Orient,  in  the 
Indian  Stories  of  F.  W.  Bain,  and  A  Sirup  of 
the  Bees — purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  In- 
dian originals — by  the  same  author;  and  The 
Incandescent  Lily,  by  Gouverneur  Morris. 

To  Winston  Churchill's  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 
belongs  the  unique  honor  of  heading  the  list  of 
the  best-selling  books  for  two  successive  years. 
The  other  names  on  the  1014  list  are  also  mostly 
of  last  year's  output.  In  the  order  of  popu- 
larity they  are:  Pollyanna,  by  Eleanor  H.  Por- 
ter; The  Fortunate  Youth,  by  William  J.  Locke; 
Penrod,  by  Booth  Tarkington;  T.  Tembarom,  by 
Frances    Hodgson    Burnett;    Laddie,    by    Gene 
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Stratton  Porter;  The  Salamander,  by  Owen 
Johnson;  The  Dark  Flower,  by  John  Gals- 
worthy; The  Devil's  Garden,  by  William  Bab- 
bington  Maxwell.  As  a  clue  to  the  cause  of 
popularity  we  may  note  that  the  books  that  head 
the  list  are  wholesome  and  sunshiny  present- 
ments of  life  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  others  are  doubtfully  ethical  in  trend,  but 
more  artistic  in  workmanship.  None  of  them 
could  be  fairly  counted  as  trash. 

EssATS  AND  LiTERABY  Cbiticisu.  Essays,  the 
product  and  resource  of  leisure,  seem  to  have 
been  growing  in  popularity.  Among  them,  in 
almost  equal  numbers,  are  criticisms  of  books 
and  criticisms  of  life.  One  of  the  most  arresting 
of  the  latter  type  is  Human  Quintessence — ^Eng- 
lish in  translation  at  least — ^by  Sigurd  Ibsen, 
showing  much  of  the  bitterness  and  distrust  of 
life  characteristic  of  his  distinguished  father, 
and  reversing  the  dictum  of  Rousseau,  "Back  to 
Nature,"  into  "Away  from  Nature!"  Another 
Scandinavian  view  is  presented  in  The  Comedies 
of  Holherg,  by  Oscar  James  Campbell,  important 
as  the  first  book  in  English  to  give  any  exten- 
sive account  of  the  greatest  man  of  letters  whom 
Denmark  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Author's  Craft,  by  Arnold  Bennett,  is  a  de- 
fense of  pot-boiler  literature.  Appearances,  by 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  gives  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
East  and  West.  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Ben- 
son in  Where  No  Fear  Was  is  reassuring  and 
yet  pensive  as  usual.  Notes  on  Novelists,  with 
some  other  notes  by  Henry  James,  discusses  the 
art  of  imaginative  prose  from  1895  to  1914. 
Pedestrian,  by  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  is 
admirable  in  style  and  spirit.  Admirable,  also, 
is  the  literary  criticism  of  Walt  Whitman,  by 
Basil  de  Selincourt.  Concerned  with  the  drama 
we  have:  Dramatic  Actualities,  by  W.  L.  George; 
and  Shakespeare  Personally,  by  David  Masson. 
More  general  in  scope  are:  Impressions  and 
Comments,  by  Havelock  Ellis;  Bam  Doors  and 
Byicays,  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton ;  The  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Britons,  pointing  a  contrast  unfa- 
vorable to  America,  by  Frederick  C.  de  Suml- 
chrast;  Politics  and  History,  addresses  by  John 
Morley;  Meditations  on  Votes  for  Women,  by 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  a  genial,  feministic 
view  of  the  question;  and  Major  Prophets  of 
To-day,  by  Edwin  Emery  Slosson,  studies  of 
Maeterlindc,  Bergson,  Henri  Poincarfi,  Metchni- 
koff,  Ostwald,  and  Haeckel.  The  Life  and 
Genius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Frank  Pres- 
ton Stearns,  and  Joseph  Conrad,  by  Richard 
Curie,  are  adequate  criticisms  of  two  great  nov- 
elists. 

Draha.  The  "closet  drama"  has  made  way 
for  plays  that  are  both  read  and  acted.  Among 
the  plays  that  are  equally  delightful  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  library  are:  Half -Hours,  by  James 
M.  Barrie,  containing  four  one-act  plays:  "Pant- 
aloons," "The  Twelve  Pound  Look,''  "Rosalind," 
and  "The  Will,"  full  of  fantasy  and  charm; 
Androcles  and  the  Lion,  a  derisive  but  not  un- 
sympathetic treatment  of  the  early  Christian 
martyrs,  bv  Bernard  Shaw,  and  five  other  plays, 
Pygmalion,  The  Great  Catherine,  Misalliance,  The 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  and  Fanny's  First 
Play,  by  the  same  brilliant  dramatist;  The  Post 
Office,  and  The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber,  by 
Rabindra  Nath  Tagore;  Plays,  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, containing  "The  Fugitive,"  "The  Pigeon," 
and  "The  Mob";  and  Mary  Goes  First,  a  comedy 
of  social  customs,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.    Other 


plays,  bright  and  readable,  or  otherwise  notable 
are:  JJomonce,  New  York  in  the  60'8,  by  Edward 
Sheldon;  Nowadays,  a  comedy,  by  George  Hid- 
dleton;  sad  A  Pageant  of  the  XIII  Century, 
written  by  John  Erskine  for  the  seven  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Roger  Bacon.  Mr.  Her- 
bert F.  Schwartz  has  done  good  work  in  reprint- 
ing, with  complete  and  scholarly  editorial  equip- 
ment. The  Tragedy  of  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  ascribed  to  George  Chapman,  and 
originally  issued  in  1654.  A  complete  edition 
of  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhardt  Hauptmann 
has  been  printed  in  English,  and  several  trans- 
lations have  appeared  of  the  plays  of  the  Swed- 
ish dramatist,  August  Strindberg.  The  drama- 
tic criticisms  contained  in  the  conversation  of 
two  gentle  ghosts,  Shakespeare  and  Francis 
Bacon,  in  The  Seen  and  the  Unseen  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  by  William  Dean  Howells,  were, 
strangely  enough,  not  included  by  Professors 
Ncilson  and  Thorndike  in  their  All  the  Facts 
About  Shakespeare.  Other  valuable  works  of 
dramatic  criticism  are:  The  Elizabethan  Drama 
and  Its  Mad  Folk,  by  Edgar  Allison  Peers; 
English  Drama  and  Medieval  Drama  of  Eng- 
land, to  Sheridan,  1779,  by  Felix  Schelling; 
The  Theatre  of  Max  Beinhardt,  by  Huntly  Car- 
ter; The  Theatre  of  Today,  by  Hiram  Kelly 
Moderwell;  Criticism,  by  W.  C.  Brownell;  Oit 
Acting,  by  Brander  Matthews;  /Studies  in  Stage- 
craft, by  Clayton  Hamilton;  Second  Nights,  by 
Arthur  Ruhl;  Our  Irish  Theatre,  by  Lady 
Gregory;  and  John  Millingion  Synge  and  the 
Irish  Theatre,  by  Maurice  Bourgeois. 

POETBT.  The  increasing  interest  in  poetry  has 
been  accelerated  by  the  emotional  stimulus  of  the 
war,  which  has  called  forth  several  volumes  al- 
ready: iSon^s  an<f  <Sfonne(s  for  England  in  War 
Time;  Lord  God  of  Battles,  compiled  by  A.  E. 
Manning  Foster;  and  Poem*  of  the  Great  War. 
Most  of  this  verse  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  Al- 
fred Noyes  and  John  Masefield  have  written 
noteworthy  poems,  though  dwarfed  by  the  enorm- 
ity of  a  subject  too  vast  for  any  poet  to  compass 
short  of  an  epic.  Four  volumes  of  the  work  of 
last  year's  Nobel  prizeman,  Rabindra  Nath  Ta- 
gore, have  appeared  in  English:  The  Gardener; 
The  Crescent  Uoon,  child  poems;  SOdkaM,  The 
Realization  of  Life;  and  Chitra.  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  and  Dr.  E.  Horner  published  two  lost  son- 
nets and  several  other  poems  of  John  Keats  in- 
teresting to  students  and  lovers  of  his  verse. 
Thomas  Hardy's  Satires  of  Circumstance  are  de- 
pressing and  wintry  music,  but  music  still.  The 
Irish  harp  is  swept  by  several  hands:  Irish 
Poems  and  The  WHd  Harp,  by  Katherine  Ty- 
nana;  Irishry,  by  Joseph  Campbell;  Modem 
Anglo-Irish  Verse,  by  Padric  Gregory;  Irish 
Literary  and  Musical  Studies,  by  Alfred  Perceval 
Graves.  George  Edward  Woodoerry  publishes  a 
fourth  volume  of  his  fine  poems  in  Flight  amd 
Other  Poems.  The  Shadow  of  Xtne^  by  Lonis 
Vernon  Ledoux,  contains  poems  of  dignity  and 
beauty.  Trees  and  Other  Poems,  by  Joyce  Kil- 
mer, show  the  poetry  in  common  things.  The 
Lonely  Dancer  and  Other  Poems,  by  Ridiard  Le 
Gallienne,  strike  a  new  and  manlier  note.  While 
not  blind  to  the  embarrassment  of  choice,  we  may 
mention  also:  Saint-Gaudens  an  Ode,  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson ;  The  Com- 
plete Poems  of  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  literary  pas- 
times of  the  late  novelist  and  scientist;  The 
Republic,  by  the  late  Madison  Cawein;  The  Pres- 
ent Hour,  poems  of  war  and  peace,  by  Percy 
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Mackaye;  Pagan  Poems,  by  Professor  Franklin 
H.  GiddingB,  showing  the  noted  American  soci- 
ologist in  a  new  rale,  and  evincing  at  once  his 
robust  rigor  and  sensibility. 

LiTER&BT  BiooBAFRT.  The  best  biography 
of  the  year  is  unquestionably  Votes  of  a 
Son  and  Brother,  hj  Henry  James,  which  is  a 
sequel  to  A  Small  Boy  and  Others,  and  delight- 
fully discourses  of  Henry  Jajnes,  St.,  of  William 
James,  and  of  the  life  about  them  from  1855  to 
1870.  Another  autobiography  dealing  with  a 
similar  period  is  the  charming  Memories  of  My 
Touth,  by  George  Haven  Putaam.  My  Autobi- 
ography, by  Samuel  S.  McCIure,  gives  the  story 
of  an  indomitable  life.  The  ninth  and  tenth 
volumes  of  the  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, edited  by  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Waldo  Emerson  Forbes,  show  no  falling  off  in 
interest.  Thomas  Wentworth  Bigginson:  The 
Story  of  His  Life,  by  Mary  Thacher  Higginson, 
gives  the  well-told  story  of  the  last  of  the  New 
England  group  of  writers.  The  Collected  Essays 
of  Edmund  Oosse,  in  five  volumes,  are  full  of 
Victorian  portraits,  limned  with  skill  and  charm. 
\f\lliam  Morris,  by  A.  Clutton-Brock,  adequately 
disciuses  the  work  and  influence  of  the  poet  and 
craftsman.  In  the  Footsteps  of  the  BrontSs,  by 
Mrs.  EUis  H.  Chadwick,  is  zealous  but  undis- 
criminating.  A  First  Year  in  Canterbury  Set- 
tlement, with  other  early  essays,  by  Samuel  But- 
ler, gives  a  bit  of  autobiography  of  a  posthu- 
mous celebrity.  The  Life  of  Matthew  Prior,  by 
Francis  Bickley,  is  worthy  of  mention;  also 
Ouida:  a  Memoir,  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  A  few  able 
biographies  of  foreign  men  of  letters  remain  to 
be  mentioned:  Euripides  and  His  Age,  by  Gil- 
bert Murray;  Paul  Verlaine,  a  sad  story  of 
wasted  genius,  by  Wilfred  Thorley;  Balzac,  and 
Gustave  Flaubert,  by  Emile  Faguet;  Reminis- 
cences of  Tolstoy,  by  his  son.  Count  Ilyft  Tol- 
stoy, translated  by  (jeorge  Calderon,  an  intimate 
and  tender  tribute;  and  Letters  of  Fyodor 
Uichailovitch  Dostoievsky,  translated  by  Ethel 
Colbum  Mayne. 

Gekeral  Biogbapht.  The  book  of  the  year  in 
the  field  of  general  biography  is  probably 
Katherine  O'Shea's  amazingly  frank  and  inti- 
mate biography  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  but 
its  importance  is  due  rather  to  the  interest  of  its 
revelations  than  to  any.  literary  merit  in  the 
book  itself.  A  close  second  in  frankness  and  in- 
terest, although  as  different  as  possible  in  sub- 
ject, is  the  late  Lester  Frank  Ward's  Olimpses 
of  the  Cosmos  in  three  volumes,  a  unique  auto- 
biography consisting  of  the  author's  early  writ- 
ings arranged  in  chronological  order.  A  number 
of  other  valuable  autobiographies  have  appeared, 
from  which  we  may  select:  Recollections  of 
Bench  and  Bar,  by  Viscount  Alverstorie;  The 
Memoirs  of  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford; 
Thirty  Years'  Anglo-French  Reminiscences,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Barclay;  Memoirs  of  Youth,  Things 
Seen  and  Known,  by  Giovanni  Venosta  Visconti ; 
Forty  Years  of  It,  by  Brand  Whitlock.  Not  a 
few  of  these  self-portraits  are  of  noted  women, 
for  example:  My  Own  Story,  by  Emmeline 
Pankhurst;  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Movement,  a  compilation  of  her 
speeches  and  essays  by  her  daughter,  Florence 
Howe  Hall. 

There  are  the  usual  number  of  studies  of  Eu- 
ropean statesmen  and  warriors  to  record.  Deal- 
ing with  the  perennial  Napoleon,  are:  The  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  Napoleon,  by  Field  Marshal 


Viscount  Wolseley;  Life  of  Jfapoleon,  by  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths;  Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba,  by 
Norwood  Young.  He  year's  biographies  of  Brit- 
ish public  men,  include:  The  Life  of  WiUiam 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Basil  Williams;  Life 
of  Walter  Bagehot,  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Russell  Barrington;  and  the  third  volume  of  the 
Life  of  Lord  Beaoonafield,  by  G.  E.  Buckle  and 
the  late  W.  F.  Monypenny.  Among  American 
biographies  those  of  President  Lincoln  continue 
to  occupy  a  foremost  place.  Rose  Strunsky  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  deals  primarily  with  the  eco- 
nomic background  of  the  slavery  struggle,  and 
Lincoln's  position  on  the  question  is  well  out- 
lined in  President  Lincoln's  Attitude  Toward 
Slavery  and  Emancipation,  by  the  late  Henry  W. 
Wilbur.  Other  American  biographies  are:  John 
Hay,  Author  and  Statesman,  by  Lorenzo  Sears; 
Fr4mont  and  '49,  by  Frederick  Samuel  Dellen- 
baugh;  Daniel  Webster,  by  Frederick  Austin 
Ogg;  Confederate  Portraits,  by  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford, Jr. ;  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs,  by  Ulrich 
Bonnell  Phillips.  The  seventh  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Roger  Bacon  has  attracted  no  little  in- 
terest in  academic  circles,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  Roger  Bacon,  by  Sir  John  Edwin  Sandys, 
and  The  Life  and  Work  of  Roger  Bacon,  by  J.  H. 
Bridges. 

HiBTOBT.  The  Great  War  abruptljr  truncated 
the  production  of  works  of  general  historical  in- 
terest. In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  writers  of  history  turned  their 
attention  to  the  problems  of  cont«nporary  world 
politics.  Very  few  works  of  outstanding  impor- 
tance appeared  in  1914,  and  there  has  oeen  no 
marked  increase  in  the  tendency  so  evident  of 
late  years  toward  economic  and  social  rather 
than  purely  political  history.  On  the  contrary, 
such  topics  as  have  attracted  particular  atten- 
tion lie  for  the  most  part  tin  the  fields  of  na- 
tional development  and  of  international  relation- 
ships. The  hundred  years'  peace  l>etween  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  one  of  these 
topics,  and  William  Archibald  Dmining's  The 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  has  super- 
seded Senator  Lodge's  earlier  work  in  the  same 
field.  One  Hundred  Year's  of  Peace,  by  its 
greater  impartiality  and  adeauacy.  Several 
'  noteworthy  books  have  appeared  d^ing  with 
British  imperialism:  The  Ancient  Roman  Em- 
pire and  the  British  Empire  in  India,  and  The 
Diffusion  of  Roman  and  British  Law  Throughout 
the  World,  two  studies  by  Viscount  Bryce;  The 
Owford  Survey  of  the  British  Empire,  by  A.  J. 
Herbertson  and  O.  J.  B.  Howarth,  now  complete 
in  six  volumes;  A  History  of  England  and  of 
Greater  Britain,  by  Arthur  Lyon  Cross;  The 
Pan-Angles,  by  Sinclair  Kennedy,  an  apneal  for 
federation;  A  History  of  England  and  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  by  Arthur  Donald  Innes,  carrying 
England's  story  down  to  the  nineteenth  century 
in  three  out  of  four  volumes;  A  History  of  Eng- 
land from:  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  Death 
of  Elizabeth,  volimie  i,  by  Edward  Potts  Chey- 
ney.  Among  many  good  studies  of  English  his- 
tory the  following  are,  perhaps,  best  worthy  of 
notice:  Oeorge  III  and  Charles  Fox,  volume  ii, 
by  Sir  Gleorge  Otto  Trevelyan;  The  Passing  of 
the  Great  Reform  Bill,  by  James  Ramsay 
Montagu  Butler;  The  Place  of  the  Reign  of 
Edward  II  in  English  History,  by  Thomas  Fred- 
erick Tout;  and  British  Shipping,  by  A.  W. 
Kirkaldy. 
The  two  Balkan   Wars  have  been  discussed 
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from  every  angle,  but  their  literary  aftermath 
only  increaeed  with  the  temporary  restoration  of 
peace.  Of  exceptional  iinportance  Ib  The  Report 
of  the  JntematUmal  Oommitaion,  commonly 
called  the  "Carnegie  Commission,"  which  inves- 
tigated conditions  in  the  seat  of  war.  Other 
books  on  the  Near  East  include  William  Mil- 
ligan  Sloane's  The  Balkans,  a  Laboratory  of  Hie- 
tory;  The  Balkan  Wart,  bv  Jacob  Gould  Schur- 
man;  Turkith  Memories,  by  Sidney  Whitman; 
With  the  Turk  in  War  Time,  by  Marmaduke 
Pickthall;  Hellas  and  the  Balkan  War,  by  D.  J. 
Caseovetti;  The  Inner  History  of  the  Balkan 
War,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Reginald  Rankin;  and  Al- 
bania, the  Foundling  State  of  Europe,  by  Wad- 
ham  Peacock.  Russia  has  called  forth  a  very 
considerable  literature,  from  which  we  may  se- 
lect: Russia:  The  Country  of  Extremes,  by 
Mme.  N.  Jarintzoff;  The  Mainsprings  of  Russia, 
by  Maurice  Baring;  A  History  of  Russia,  by 
Vasilii  Osipovich  Kluchevski;  Economic  History 
of  Russia,  by  James  Mavor;  Russian  Expansion 
on  the  Paeific,  by  F.  A.  Oolder.  The  Farther 
East  is  treated  in:  Ancient  India,  by  Edward 
James  Rapson ;  Annals  and  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Pekin,  by  E.  Backhouse  and  J.  O.  P.  Bland; 
China's  Dayspring  After  Thirty  Years,  by  the 
Reverend  Frederick  Brown.  Other  studies  of 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  that  require  notice, 
are:  Outlines  of  European  History,  by  James 
Harvey  Robinson;  Roman  Imperialism,  by  Ten- 
ney  Frank;  Ancient  Rome  and  Modem  America, 
by  Ouglielmo  Ferrer© ;  Republican  Rome,  by  Her- 
bert Lorde  Havell;  Chronicles  of  Three  Free 
Cities:  Hamburg,  Bremen,  LUbeck,  by  Wilson 
King;  The  Hussite  Wars,  by  Count  LUtzow;  My 
Days  of  Adventure,  by  Alfred  Vizetelly,  chron- 
icles of  the  Franco-Prussian  War;  The  French 
Revolution,  by  H.  Packwood  Adams. 

Several  important  books  have  appeared  in 
American  history.  "American"  history  has  come 
to  mean  more  than  the  history  of  the  United 
States  proper,  for  The  Two  Americas,  by  Rafael 
Reyes  of  Colombia,  Latin  America,  by  William 
R.  Shepherd,  and  Dean  C.  Worcester's  monu- 
mental study  of  The  Philippines,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, rank  among  the  best  books  of  the  year.  In- 
teresting studies  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  are:  Contemporary  American  History, 
by  Charles  Austin  Beard ;  The  Rise  of  the  Anier- 
icon  People,  by  Roland  G.  Usher;  Colonizing  Ac- 
tivities of  the  English  Puritans,  by  Arthur  Perci- 
val  Newton;  Virginia  Under  the  Stuarts,  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  Wertenbaker;  yarratives  of 
the  Witchcraft  Cases,  by  George  Lincoln  Burr; 
and  Political  History  of  Secession,  by  Daniel 
Wait  Howe.  Books  on  Mexico,  giving  very  di- 
verse views  of  local  conditions  and  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  American  government,  include:  The 
Real  Mexico,  by  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe;  Modem  Mex- 
ico, by  Robert  Joseph  MacHugh;  The  Political 
Shame  of  Mexico,  by  Edward  Bell;  Insurgent 
Mexico,  by  John  Reed;  and  The  Mexican  People: 
Their  Struggle  for  Freedom,  by  L.  Gutierrez  De 
Lara,  and  Edgcumb  Finchon. 

Tbavel  and  Description.  The  year  1!)14  is 
marked  by  a  rediscovery  of  the  two  Americas. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  interesting  and 
noteworthy  books  of  travel  in  the  western  con- 
tinent have  appeared,  but  while  there  are  nu- 
merous studies  of  political  conditions  in  Europe, 
the  number  of  noteworthy  volumes  of  travel  and 
description  dealing  with  the  old  world  is  less 
than  usual.    Theodore  Roosevelt's  account  of  his 


trip  Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness  has  en- 
joyed a  great  and  deserved  popularity.  Two 
transatlantic  writers  of  great  charm  have  given 
appreciative  pictures  ol  the  United  States; 
Canon  Hannay  (writing  as  George  A.  Binning- 
ham)  in  From  Dublin  to  Chicago,  and  Stephen 
Graham  in  With  Poor  Immigrants  to  America. 
We  have  also  a  picture  of  Anierica  Through  the 
Spectacles  of  an  Oriental  Diplomat,  by  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  twice  minister  to  the  United  (States.  Two 
other  intimate  studies  of  the  country  and  people, 
are  Abroad  at  Home,  by  Julian  Street,  and  The 
Personality  of  American  Cities,  by  Edward  Hun- 
gerford.  Ardi  deacon  Hudson  Stuck  has  writ- 
ten vivid  descriptions  of  Arctic  travel  in  Ten 
Thousand  Miles  With  a  Dog  Sled,  and  his  As- 
cent of  Denali  (Mount  McKinley).  We  have 
many  other  studies  of  Canada,  Alaska,  and  the 
American  northwest,  and  a  .thrilling  account  by 
Ellsworth  L.  Kolb  of  a  trip  Through  the  Orand 
Canyon  from  Wyoming  to  Mewico.  Important 
travels  in  South  America,  are:  The  Upper 
Reaches  of  the  Amazon,  by  Joseph  F.  Woodroffe; 
The  Amazing  Argentine,  by  John  Foster  Eraser; 
and  Annie  Smith  Peck's  South  Anierican  Tour. 

Central  Asia  and  northern  Africa  continue  to 
attract  the  attention  of  travelers  and  of  book- 
lovers.  Through  Siberia,  by  Fridtjof  Nansen,  is 
the  most  important  book  in  the  former  field,  but 
Ernest  Henry  Wilson's  Naturalist  in  Western 
China;  Francis  Kingdon  Ward's  Land  of  the 
Blue  Poppy,  travels  in  Eastern  Tibet;  The  Cra- 
dle of  Mankind,  by  Edgar  and  W.  A.  Wigram; 
and  Unknown  Mongolia,  by  Douglas  Carruthers, 
are  also  interesting.  Recent  travels  in  northern 
Africa,  are:  North  Africa  and  the  Desert,  by 
George  E.  Woodberry;  The  Women  of  Egypt,  by 
Elizabeth  Cooper;  The  Eastern  Libyans,  by  Oric 
Bates;  The  New  Tripoli,  by  Ethel  Braun.  Other 
interesting  travels,  are:  Antarctic  Adventures, 
a  tale  of  Scott's  "Northern  Party,"  by  R.  E. 
Priestley;  An  Australasian  Wander-Teor,  by  H. 
M.  Vaughan;  A  Woman  in  the  Antipodes,  and 
in  the  Far  East,  by  Mary  Hall;  Ways  of  the 
South  Sea  Savage,  by  Robert  W.  Williamson; 
Through  Europe  on  the  Eve  of  War,  by  Fred- 
erick Lynch;  Peaks  and  Precipices,  bv  Guido 
Rey,  an  account  of  mountaineering  in  the  Dolo- 
mites and  Savoy;  Travels  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  V. 
C.  Scott  O'Connor ;  Tourist's  Spain  and  Portugal, 
by  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood;  and  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie's  Japan,  To-day  and  To-morrow. 

PouTics  AND  Sociology.  The  year  has  been 
exceptionally  rich  in  general  surveys  of  modem  so- 
ciety. HerbiBrt  George  Wells  has  collected  his  re- 
cent essays  on  many  subjects  into  a  single  volume 
under  the  title  An  Englishman  Looks  at  the 
World,  containing  among  other  discussions  some 
remarkable  forecasts  of  the  character  of  modem 
war.  Graham  Wallas  has  produced  in  The  Great 
Society  a  monumental  study  of  the  social  mind 
in  the  present  age.  Of  a  general  character  are 
also  The  Instinct  of  Workmanship  and  the  State 
of  the  Industries,  an  economic  interpretation  of 
civilization  by  Thorstein  Veblen;  Interpretations 
and  Forecasts,  by  Victor  Branford;  A  Preface  to 
Politics,  by  Walter  Lippmann;  and  Herbert 
Croly's  Progressive  Democracy.  There  are  many 
studies  of  the  conditions  and  characteristics  of 
American  politics:  American  Public  Opinion, 
by  James  Davenport  Whelpley;  American  Citi- 
zenship, by  Charles  Austin  Beard  and  Mary  Bit- 
ter Beard;  Party  Oovemment  in  the  United 
States,  by  William  Milligan  Sloane;  The  Ameri- 
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eatt  Doetrine  of  Judicial  Svpremaey,  by  Ciharles 
Grove  Hainea;  The  United  States  and  Peace,  and 
The  Anti-Truet  Aet  and  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
William  Howard  Taft;  American  Policy:  The 
Weatem  Hemisphere  in  its  Relation  to  the  East- 
em,  by  John  Bigelow;  and  American  and  Eng- 
lish Studies,  by  Whitelaw  Eeid. 

Hie  Bubjecta  which  have  attracted  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  students  of  social  scioice  are 
the  problem  of  immigration  and  racial  relation- 
ship, and  the  problem  of  labor.  Jetnsh  Life  in 
Modem  Times,  by  Israel  Cohen,  and  Zionism, 
by  Richard  Oottilieil,  are  real  contributions  to 
the  study  of  tiie  Jewish  people.  'The  problems  of 
immigration  are  treated  in:  They  Who  Knock 
at  Our  Gates,  by  Mary  Antin ;  The  Old  World  in 
tlie  Jfew,  by  Edward  Als worth  Ross;  The  Amer- 
ican Japanese  Problem,  by  Sidney  Lewis  Gulick ; 
and  Neighbors,  by  the  late  Jacob  August  Riis. 
Noteworthy  studies  of  modem  labor  questions 
are:  Work  and  Wealth,  by  John  Atkinson  Hob- 
son;  Wealth,  by  Edwin  Cannan;  Property  and 
Contract  in  Their  Relations  to  the  Distribution 
of  Wealth,  by  Richard  T.  Ely;  Social  Insurance, 
by  Isaac  Max  Rnbinow;  Labor  and  Administra- 
tion, by  John  N.  R.  Commons;  Boycotts  and  the 
Labor  Struggle,  by  Harry  Wellington  Laidl«r; 
Violence  and  the  Labor  Movement,  by  Robert 
Hunter;  The  Job,  the  Man,  the  Boss,  by  Kath- 
erine  Blackford  and  Arthur  Newcomb;  The  Psy- 
chology of  Management,  by  Lillian  Moller  Oil- 
breth.  Socialism  is  discussed  in  The  Younger 
Generation,  by  Ellen  Key ;  Socialism  and  Mother- 
hood, by  John  Spargo;  and  Socialism,  Promise 
or  Menace  T,  a  debate  by  Morris  Hillquit  and  the 
Reverend  John  Augustine  Ryan. 

Religiok.  The  principal  book  of  the  year  on 
religion  is  easily  Balder  the  Beautiful,  The  Fire 
festivals  of  Europe  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ex- 
temal  So%U,  by  James  George  Frazer,  the  two 
volumes  of  which  complete  the  monumental  work 
in  ten  volumes  entitled  The  Oolden  Bough,  a 
most  exhaustive  study  of  primitive  religion. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Worthington  (Clews)  Parsons  (John 
Main,  pseudonym)  treats  of  a  particular  section 
of  ethnology,  deaUng  with  the  treatment  of  wid- 
ows, in  Religious  ^lastity.  Religious  Ideas  of 
the  Old  Testament,  by  Henry  Wheeler  Robinson, 
is  clear  and  adequate  in  its  presentment  of  tiie 
religious  views  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Hebrew 
and  Babylonian  Traditions,  by  Morris  Jaetrow, 
is  a  scholarly  and  reverent  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject by  a  competent  authority.  English  Church 
lAfe  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Tractarian 
Movement,  by  J.  Wickham  Legg,  and  A  History 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  by  Alexander  R.  Mac- 
ewen,  are  sober  and  judicial  surveys.  Religion 
and  Life,  by  Elwood  Worcester,  prophesies  a 
great  religious  revival  imminent  in  America. 
The  Spiritual  Message  of  Dante,  contains  lec- 
tures delivered  at  Harvard  by  William  Boyd 
Carpenter.  The  problem  of  determinism  is  de- 
bated in:  Religion  and  Free  Will,  by  W.  Ben- 
nett, and  Fated  or  Free,  a  Dialogue  on  Destiny, 
by  Preston  William  Slosson.  Freedom  arid  the 
Churches,  edited  by  Charles  William  Wendte,  a 
compilation  of  ten  addresses  before  a  liberal  re- 
ligious congress  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  each 
by  a  prominent  representative  of  his  church,  dis- 
cusses a  different  sort  of  freedom,  a  newly 
granted  ecclesiastical  one.  There  are  many  vol- 
umes on  church  history,  a  score  on  the  English 
Church  alone,  and  many  more  on  personal  relig- 
ion whidi  cannot  be  commented  on  here,  but 


which  indicate  an  unflagging  interest  in  religious 
customs,  thought,  and  life.  There  is  a  valuable 
work  by  Crawford  Howell  Toy,  An  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Religions.  €>ther  books  in  the 
same  field  are:  The  History  of  Religions,  by 
George  Fort  Moore;  The  Faith  of  Japan,  by  Dr. 
Tasaku  Haroda,  president  of  the  Doshisha  Uni- 
versity at  Kyoto;  The  Reformation  in  Germany, 
by  Henry  Clay  Vedder ;  Roman  Ideas  of  Deity  in 
the  Last  Century  Before  the  Christian  Era,  by 
William  Warde  Fowler;  and  The  Freedom  of 
Science,  by  Joseph  Donat,  S.J.,  a  defense  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Carpenter  and  the 
Rich  Man,  by  Bouck  White,  is  an  impassioned 
social  protest.  Jesus  and  His  Parables  is  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  presentment  of  the  theme,  by 
George  Murray.  Other  works  on  some  aspect  of 
religion  worthy  of  note  are:  Faith  and  The 
Faith,  by  Dean  Samuel  Hart;  The  Working 
Faith  of  a  Liberal  Theologian,  by  T.  Rhondda 
Williams;  The  Message  of  David  Su>ing  to  Bis 
Generation,  edited  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis;  Vi- 
tal Problems  of  Religion,  by  J.  R.  Cohn;  The 
Oirl  and  Her  Religion,  by  Margaret  Slattery; 
Constructive  Natural  Theology,  by  Newman 
Smyth;  The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature, 
by  James  Y.  Simpson;  Ooapel  Origins,  by  W. 
W.  Holdsworth;  The  Theology  of  the  Gospels,  by 
James  Moffat;  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  treating 
especially  of  Jeremiah ;  The  Ethical  Implications 
of  Bergson's  Philosophy,  by  Una  Bemhard  Salt; 
What  Men  Live  By,  by  Richard  C.  Cabot,  who 
names  as  essential  to  health  and  usefulness, 
work,  love,  play,  and  worship. 

Other  books  of  the  year,  especially  those  of  a 
technical  character,  will  be  found  in  the  special 
bibliographies  attached  to  the  articles  on  those 
subjects. 

LIVESTOCK.     See  Stook  RAIsma. 

LOAN  Am)  TSTTST  COMPAXTIES.  These 
banking  institutions  which  commonly  go  by  the 
name  of  trust  companies  numbered  1564  mi 
June  30,  1914.  Their  rapid  increase  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1905  they  numbered  only  683, 
and  only  1001  in  1010.  Though  still  relatively 
not  numerous,  their  banking  importance  is  con- 
siderable. They  were  distributed  as  follows: 
New  England,  208;  Eastern  States,  617;  South- 
em  States,  352;  Middle  Western  Stetes,  364; 
Western  States,  61 ;  and  Pacific  States,  62.  Their 
aggregate  resources  were  $5,489,631,000.  Of  this, 
loans  and  discounts  constituted  $2,901,748,000; 
and  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds,  $1,261,346,- 
000.  Their  individual  deposits  totaled  $3,939,- 
807,000,  of  which  60  per  cent  were  subject  to 
check  and  26  per  cent  were  savings  deposits. 
See  also  the  article  on  Banks  and  Banking. 

LOCKWOOD,  Wilton.  An  American  por- 
trait and  flower  painter,  died  March  21,  1914. 
He  was  bom  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  Sept.  12,  1861, 
and  studied  under  John  La  Farge  in  New  York, 
and  for  10  years  in  Paris.  He  exhibited  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1897; 
received  the  Temple  Fund  gold  medal  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  for  "The 
Violinist"  (now  at  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland)  in 
1898;  and  for  other  exhibits  he  was  awarded 
silver  medals  at  the  Paris  (1900),  Buffalo 
(1901),  and  St.  Louis  (1904)  expositions.  In 
1904  also  he  exhibited  abroad  with  success.  His 
better  known  portraits  include:  "Frank  Sea- 
bury";  "A.  J.  Cassatt";  "Mrs.  Sweetser"; 
"Grover  Cleveland";  "John  La  Farge"   (Boston 
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Museum);  "Jerome  Wheelock"  (Worcester  Mu- 
seum) ;  and  "Justice  Holmes"  (1!>12,  Maasarhu- 
setts  Bar  Association ) .  Among  his  flower  paint- 
ings those  of  peonies  are  especially  known. 
Lockwood  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1912. 

IiOCOMOTTVES.  See  Railways,  under  Mo- 
tive Power  and  Equipment. 

LONDON.     See  Great  Bkitaht. 

IiONOEVITT.     See  Mabbiaqe  and  Divobce. 

IiOXnSIANA.  PoFTTLATiON.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  1,773,482.  The 
population  in  1910  was  1,658,388. 

Agbicultube.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
United  Stat^  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  of  1914  are  estimates  only: 


Aereap* 

Prod.  ftu. 

Value 

Corn     . .. 

.1914 

2,000,000 

88,600,000 

»28,850,000 

1818 

1,800,000 

41,800,000 

32,186.000 

OsU      . . . 

.1914 

70,000 

1,610,000 

1.014,000 

1918 

45.000 

880,000 

564.000 

Rie«    .... 

.1914 

836,500 

10,802,000 

10,046.000 

1918 

405,500 

11,760,000 

9,878.000 

Potatoes 

.1914 

24,000 

1,680,000 

1.630.000 

1918 

25,000 

1,750,000 

1,680.000 

Hay     .... 

.1914 

200,000 

0  380,000 

4.560,000 

1918 

160,000 

240.000 

3,000.000 

Tobacco    . 

.1914 

700 

b  280,000 

88,000 

1818 

600 

270,000 

68.000 

Cotton 

.1914 

1.860,000 

e  460,000 

15,184.000 

1813 

1,244,000 

444,000 

24,840,000 

a  Tons. 

b  Pounds. 

e  Bales. 

MiNEBAL  Pboduotion.  Since  1904  Louisiana 
has  stood  preSminently  in  the  lead  as  a  producer 
of  sulphur,  due  to  the  development  of  the  Fragch 
recovery  process.  The  total  marketed  produc- 
tion of  sulphtir  in  the  United  States  in  1913,  was 
311,690  long  tons,  most  of  which  was  from  Louis- 
iana. The  figures  of  the  State's  production  may 
not  be  published  because  of  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  confidential  character  of  indi- 
vidual reports.  The  quantity  of  sulphur  ac- 
tually produced  was  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  marketed  in  both  1912  and  1913.  A  large 
amount  of  petroleum  is  also  produced  in  the 
State.  The  production  in  1913  was  12,498,828 
barrels,  valued  at  $12,255,931,  compared  with 
9,263,439  barrels,  valued  at  $7,023,827,  in  1012. 
During  the  10  years  of  the  production  of  pe- 
troleum in  the  State  the  activities  have  shifted 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  at  the  present  time  the  larger  part 
of  the  production  is  from  the  Caddo  district, 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  Acadia 
and  Calcasiue  parishes  being  the  principal  pro- 
ducers in  the  Bouthwestern  part.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  con- 
siderable development  of  natural  gas  and  the 
production  of  this  fuel  in  1913  exceeded  $2,- 
000,000.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Louisiana  is  tmderlaid  by  one  of  the  greatest 
gas  fields  in  the  United  States,  but  its  de- 
velopment on  a  large  scale  must  await  the  es- 
tablishment of  manufacturing  industries  which 
will  provide  for  its  utilization,  or  it  must  be 
transported  by  pipe  lines  to  distant  points  for 
consumption.  Louisiana  is  also  an  important 
producer  of  rock  salt,  in  the  value  of  which  it 
ranks  second  among  the  States,  and  in  the  total 
production  of  salt,  which  includes  the  product 
from  brine,  Louisiana  ranks  sixth  in  value 
among    the    States.    Other    important    mineral 


products  are  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  stone,  and 
mineral  waters.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  in  1913  was  $21,011,828,  compared  with 
$15,357,841  in  1912. 

Transfobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  all 
track  operated  by  railways  in  the  State  in  1913 
was  6897,  of  which  3889  miles  was  single  track 
main  line,  1343  branches  and  spurs,  1477  yard 
track  and  sidings,  and  180  second  track.  The 
roads  having  the  longest  mileage  are  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern,  462;  Texas 
and  Pacific,  339;  New  Orleans,  Texas,  and  Mex- 
ico, 202;  Louisiana  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company,  303;  Kansas  City  Southern,  245; 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas  Railway  Company,  198. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1914  was  626,268,  the  total  enroll- 
ment was  288,972,  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  199,103.  The  female  teachers  num- 
bered 5491  and  the  males  1361.  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  was  $80.87  and 
of  female  teachers  $58.70.  The  Legislature  of 
1914  passed  several  important  measures,  in- 
cluding a  compulsory  education  law,  relating  to 
all  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabitants  (except  the 
parish  of  Orleans).  Parents  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  in  such  cities  are 
required  to  send  children  to  school  at  least 
four  months  in  the  year,  provided  that  separate 
public  schools  for  the  races  are  open  to  receive 
such  children  for  that  time  in  each  year.  The 
parish  board  of  school  directors  of  any  parish 
is  given  authority  to  call  a  special  election  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  qualified  elec- 
tors a  proposition  to  provide  for  the  compulsoir 
attendance  of  children  in  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

Chabities  and  CoRBEcnoNS.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Baton  Rouge;  Insane 
Asylum  at  Jackson;  Soldiers'  Home,  Charity 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans;  Charity  Hospital  at 
Shreveport;  and  the  State  Penitentiary  and  con- 
vict farms.  These  farms  are  in  West  Feliciana 
parish  and  Iberia  parish,  where  they  have  been 
in  operation  for  several  years  with  gratifying 
results. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
f6r  the  fiscal  year  1913  shows  a  cash  balance  in 
the  treasury  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  of  $860,026.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $8,203,- 
405.  The  total  disbursements  amoimted  to 
$7,366,208,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  year  of  $1,062,174.  Outstanding  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $11,108,300  were  due  on  Jan.  1, 
1914,  emd  these  were  retired  in  accordance  with 
the  public  debt  ordinance  adopted  by  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1913. 

Politics  and  Govebnment.  The  State  Legis- 
lature met  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are  biennial 
and  are  held  in  even  years,  but  no  measures 
were  passed  of  general  interest.  The  State  elec- 
tions in  1914  were  for  representatives  in  Con- 
gress only,  as  the  term  of  Governor  Hall  does 
not  expire  until  1016.  In  the  early  part  of 
September  Colonel  Roosevelt  addressed  large  au- 
diences in  the  State,  applying  Progressive  prin- 
ciples to  local  problems.  In  the  elections  held 
on  November  3  the  Democrats  elected  representa- 
tives in  all  districts  except  one,  the  third,  in 
which  the  Progressive  candidate  was  successful. 
The  total  vote  cast  in  this  election  was  50,901, 
compared  with  79,372  cast  in  the  presidential 
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election  of  1012.  As  the  State  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic  there  is  no  particular  signifi- 
cance in  the  decreased  vote. 

State  Gotebnvent.  Governor,  L.  E.  Hall; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  T.  C.  Barrett;  Secretary 
of  State,  Alvin  E.  Hebert;  Auditor,  Paul  Cap- 
deville;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Smith;  Attorney- 
General,  R.  G.  Pleasant;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  T.  H.  Harris;  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture, E,  0.  Bnmer;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, A.  E.  Hebert;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  Fred  J.  Grace-— all  Democrats. 

JuDiciABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
F.  A.  Monroe;  Associate  Justices,  0.  O.  Pro- 
vosty,  A.  D.  Land,  W.  B.  Sommerville,  Chas.  A. 
OT^^eill;  Clerk,  Paul  E.  Mortimer— all  Demo- 
crats. 

State  Leqi8i:.atdbe,  1916.  Both  Houses  Dem- 
ocratic. 

The  State  representatives  in  Congress  will  be 
found  in  the  section  Congress,  article  United 
States. 

LOtrVAIS',  DssTBUcnoiT  OF.  See  Was  of 
THE  Nations. 

LOUVBE,  Its  Reception  of  the  Court 
CoKANDO  Coixection.  See  Painting  and 
ScTnjrnKE. 

LOW  TEMPEKATTTBE  WOSK.  See  Phys- 
ics.   

LTIBZiINITE.    See  Minebaixwt. 

LXTCAS,  Resin Aij>  Jaffrat.  An  English 
writer,  died  May  9,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1865, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  served  as  member  of  Par- 
liament from  1900  to  1906.  His  published 
writings  include:  a  novel,  Felim  Dorreen;  Oeorgs 
U  ofKl  His  Minister  a;  Colonel  Baunderton, 
M.  P.;  A  Memoir;  Another  Point  of  View;  and 
Th«  Measure  of  One's  Thoughts. 

liVItACY.     See  Insanity. 

LXIBTOK,  Horace  Habuon.  Associate  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  died 
July  12,  1914.  He  was  bom  at  Newport,  Ky., 
in  1844,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  neighborhood  and  in  Douglas  and  Cum- 
berland Universities.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted,  serving  in  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Tennessee  Regiment  as  a  sergeant-major. 
He  was  several  times  mentioned  for  bravery,  but 
owing  to  ill  health  obtained  a  discharge  from 
the  army  in  1862.  After  he  had  r^ained  his 
health  he  enlisted  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Fort  Donelson,  when  he  was  taken  a  pris- 
oner and  was  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  from  which 
be  made  his  escape  after  two  months'  conflne- 
tnent.  He  again  enlisted,  this  time  in  the  Third 
Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  while  a  member  of  Mor- 
gan's Raiders  he  was  captured  for  a  second 
time,  remaining  imprisoned  until  President  Lin- 
coln brought  about  his  release  near  the  close  of 
the  war.  His  health  was  shattere'd  by  his  ex- 
periences, but  he  regained  it  and  returned  to 
his  studies,  receiving  in  1867  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  laws  from  Cumberland  University,  and 
in  the  same  year  being  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  took  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and  soon  attra(H%d  attention 
as  a  close  student  of  law,  a  reputation  which 
he  held  ever  afterward.  In  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  to  fill  a  vauiancy  in  the  Sixth 
Chancery  Division  of  Tennessee,  and  two  years 
later  was  reelected  without  opposition  for  the 
full  term,  but  in  1878  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  his  law  practice.     He  was  elected  a  judge  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  in  1886  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  in  January,  1893. 
Two  months  later  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  a  circuit  judge  for  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit 
of  the  United  States,  embracing;  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  William  H.  Taft  was 
at  this  time  a  circuit  judge  in  the  same  cir- 
cuit, and  before  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Philippines  in  1898,  had  become  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Judge  Lurton.  In  December, 
1009,  Judge  Lurton  was  appointed  by  President 
Taft  associate  justice  of  the  United  Stat^  Su- 
preme Court,  and  was  assigned  to  the  circuit 
embracing  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York. 

LTTTTTERANS.  The  Lutheran  Church  is  the 
third  largest  Protestant  denomination  in  the 
United  States.  In  1914  there  were  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  2,444,970  communicants,  60 
synods,  16,220  churches,  and  9460  ministers. 
The  value  of  church  property  was  about  $100,- 
000,000.  No  form  of  church  government  is  con- 
sidered essential,  and  the  denomination  is  car- 
ried on  under  Congregational,  Episcopal,  and 
Presbyterian  forms.  There  are  four  general 
church  bodies:  the  General  Council,  founded 
1867;  General  Synod,  founded  1820;  Synodical 
Conference,  founded  1872;  United  Synod  of  the 
South,  founded  1886;  besides  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent synods.  ' 

General  CotrNcn..  Afinisters,  1505;  churches, 
2377;  communicants,  470,766;  Sunday  schools, 
1032;  officers  and  teachers,  20,725;  scholars, 
270,697;  parochial  schools,  620;  teachers,  764; 
pupils,  26,818. 

Generai,  Synod.  Ministers,  1306;  churches, 
1847;  communicants,  340,441;  Sunday  schools, 
1735;  officers  and  teachers,  28,363;  scholars, 
276,346. 

Synodicat.  Conference.  Ministers,  3046; 
churches,  4812;  commimicants,  860,772;  Sunday 
schools,  602;  officers  and  teaciiers,  2086;  schol- 
ars, 154,660;  parochial  schools,  2812;  teachers, 
1500;  pupils,  164,116. 

United  Synod  of  the  SotrrH.  Ministers,  274 ; 
churches,  488;  communicants,  62,188;  Sunday 
schools,  416;  officers  and  teachers,  4232;  schol- 
ars, 36,876. 

Independent  Synods.  Ministers,  3140; 
churches,  6696;  conmiunicants,  721,804;  Sun- 
day schools,  2049;  officers  and  teachers,  10,817; 
scholars,  181,150. 

During  1014  the  work  of  Christian  education 
has  been  prosecuted  with  unusual  energy.  The 
interests  of  the  General  Council's  Theological 
Seminaries  have  been  advanced,  their  endow- 
ments and  equipment  having  been  strengthened; 
and  new  educational  institutions  were  founded  in 
the  yoimger  synods.  Progress  was  made  toward 
securing  the  $500,000  educational  fund  for  the 
Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary,  and  Muhlen- 
berg Coll^^.  It  was  also  practically  agreed 
among  the  church  authorities  in  Pennsylvania 
that  the  minimum  ministerial  salary  ought  to 
be  $1000.  The  golden  jubilee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Theological  Seminary  was  held  in  1014.  In  the 
District  Synod  of  Ohio  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  endow  the  Synod's  professorship  in  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary  with  the  sum  of  $50,- 
000.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to  aid 
in  founding  a  tri-synodial  college  for  the  Middle 
West.  Other  educational  institutions  aided  by 
increased  endowments  were  Guetavus  Adolphus 
College,  St.  Peter,  Minnesota,  and  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Kansas.     In  the  Ontario  Synod  the  Luth- 
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eraa  llieological  Seminary  at  Waterloo  was  en- 
larged and  improved.  In  the  Manitoba  Synod  a 
new  Lutheran  College  was  opened  at  Saskatoon, 
Province  of  Saskatchewan.  It  has  been  decided 
to  remove  the  Lutheran  Seminary  in  the  Pacific 
Synod  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Seattle.  Abroad 
a  great  meeting  of  Lutherans  was  held  at  Heidel- 
berg to  protest  against  so-called  "liberal"  at- 
tempts to  change  or  eliminate  the  apostolic 
creed,  and  similar  meetings  of  protest  were  held 
in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  France  is  maintaining  itself  vigor- 
ously' under  grave  difficulties;  in  Spain  slow 
but  steady  progress  is  being  made.  In  Scandi- 
navia "liberal"  professors  and  preachers  have 
done  much  to  disturb  orthodox  believers.  See 
also  Relioious  Denominations  and  Moveugnts. 
LTTZEKBTTSO.  A  central  European  grand 
duchy,  neutral,  and  independent,  Irarder^  by 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  France.  The  area  is 
2686  square  kilometers,  or  098  square  miles, 
carrying  a  population  Dec.  1,  1910,  of  269,891, 
of  whom  134,101  were  males  and  126,790  were 
females.  There  were  260,643  Roman  Catholics, 
4007  Protestants,  1270  Jews.  The  capital  is 
Luxemburg,  with  20,408  inhabitants.  Iron  is 
mined — 1,728,973  metric  tons  in  1911  and  2,262,- 
229  tons  in  1912.  The  area  under  principal 
crops  in  hectares  ayd  the  yield  in  quintals  for 
two  years  are  shown  in  the  table  below,  with  the 
yield  per  hectare  in  1912-13. 


Htctartt 


Q%antaU         Q:  ha. 


1911-lS  X»tS-14  191»1S  X»tS-U 

Wlieat      ....10,S86  11,180  175,867  166,050  16.1 

Bye    10,888  10,600  178,861  159,000  16.7 

Barley      1,686  1,200  25,206  17,400  16.4 

0«li     81,264  81,200  628,288  592,800  16.9 

TinM*    1,516  1,616  3,817  37,875  2.5 

*  Prodaetion  Id  h«etoUt«n. 

Luxemburg  belongs  to  the  German  customs 
imion.  There  were  626  kilometers  of  railway  in 
1911.  The  revenue  for  1914  was  estimated  at 
22,017,337  francs  (18,101,733  in  1913),  and  the 
expenditure  at  23,440,631  (20,484,664).  These 
figures  include  extraordinary.  Debt,  12,000,- 
000  francs;  annuities,  493,160  francs.  Grand 
Duchess  in  1914,  Marie  Adelaide,  born  June  14, 
1894,  crowned  June  14,  1912.  Heiress-presump- 
tive, Princess  Charlotte,  bom  1896.  See  also 
War  of  thb  Nations. 

HiSTOBY.  Luxemburg  was  invaded  by  Ger- 
man troops  on  August  2.  By  refraining  from 
armed  resistance  to  this  violation  of  its  neu- 
trality, Luxemburg  avoided  the  calamities  which 
overtook  Belgium,  Late  in  November  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  paid  to  Luxemburg  by 
Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  German  inva- 
sion, was  estimated  at  $266,000.  For  informa- 
tion regarding  the  belligerent  operations  in  the 
grand  duchy,  consult  the  article  on  the  Wab  of 
THE  Nations. 

LYBECKEB,  Gabbett  J.  American  soldier 
and  engineer,  died  July  9,  1914.  He  was  born 
at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  in  1843,  and  after  study- 
ing at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  en- 
tered the  United  States  Military  Academy  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1864,  being  appointed 
first  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  the  same  year. 
He  was  made  captain  in  1866,  major  in  1880, 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1891,  colonel  in  1901,  and 
brigadier-general  and  retired  by  operation  of 
law  in  1907.  In  1866  he  was  brevetted  captain 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious  services"  at  the 


siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.  He  was  engaged  ia 
river  and  harbor  work  at  Galveston,  Michigan 
City,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Detroit,   ete. 

LTON,  Gboboe  Abhstbono.  An  admiral  (re- 
tired) of  the  United  States  navy,  died  March 
6,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1837,  and 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1858, 
after  which  he  studied  law,  and  in  1861  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  following  year  he 
abandoned  his  practice  and  was  appointed  as- 
sistant paymaster  in  the  United  States  navy. 
He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  at  its 
close  had  the  rank  of  paymaster,  being  ap- 
pointed pay-inspector  in  1888,  and  in  1898  pay- 
director.  In  1899  he  was  retired  with  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral  given  him  for  services  during  the 
Civil  War. 

MACAO.  A  city  on  the  CJhinese  island  of 
Macao;  a  Portuguese  dependency,  with  Coloane 
and  Taipa.  Area,  4  square  miles,  with  74,866 
inhabitants. 

MACBBIDE,  Thokab  Huston.  An  Ameri- 
can educator,  elected  in  1914  president  of  Iowa 
State  University.  He  was  bom  in  Rogersville, 
Tenn.,  in  1848,  graduated  from  Monmouth  Col- 
lege in  1869,  from  1870  to  1878  was  professor 
of  mathematics  and  modern  languages  at  Lenox 
College,  and  from  1878  to  1884  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  sciences  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  where  from  1884  to  the  time  of 
his  election  as  president  he  held  the  chair  of  ! 
botany.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  Lenox  College  in  1896.  Dr.  Mac- 
bride  is  a  member  of  several  scientific  societies 
and  is  the  auUior  of  a  textbook  on  botany; 
North  American  Slime  Moulds;  and  many  lec- 
tures and  addresses. 

McCASKEY,  William  Sfenoeb.  An  Amer- 
ican soldier,  died  Aug.  10,  1914.  He  was  boni 
in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1843;  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city;  and  was  one  of  the 
first  75,000  men  enrolled  as  volunteers  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  served  throughout  the  war  and 
was  honorably  mustered  out  in  1865,  having  at- 
tained the  rank  of  captain.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant  in  the  Thirteenth  United 
States  Infantry;  being  promoted  through  suc- 
cessive grades  he  became  colonel  in  1900,  briga- 
dier-general in  1904,  and  major-general  in  1007. 
He  took  part  in  the  Cuban  campaign  in  1898 
and  was  in  the  Philippines  in  1899,  and  again 
in  1902.  In  1902-03  he  commanded  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  111.,  and  later  commanded  departments 
of  the  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Dakota.  He  retired 
from  active  service  in  1907. 

McCLTJNQ,  Lbs.  American  public  official, 
died  Dec.  19,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  in  1870,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1892.  After  extensive  travel  in  Europe  he 
became  paymaster  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
Railroad  Co.,  becoming  assistant  to  the  second 
vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway  in  1901, 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  road  in  1902.  In 
1904  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  served  in  that  office  until  he  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  by  i 
President  Taft,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1912, 
on  account  of  friction  with  Secretary  MacVeagh. 
Mr.  McClung  was  one  of  the  most  famous  ath- 
letes ever  graduated  from  Yale,  being  especially 
prominent  in  foot-ball  and  captain  of  the  fa- 
mous Yale  team  of  1892. 

HAG  CBACKEN,  Henbt  Noble.  An  Amer- 
ican scholar  and  educator,  elected  president  of 
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VasHur  College  on  Dec.  16,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Toledo,  Onio,  in  1880,  the  son  of  Henry  Mit- 
chell HaeCracken,  chancellor  emeritus  of  New 
York  University,  and  brother  of  John  Henry 
Mao  Cracken  (q.v.),  president  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege. He  graduated  irom  New  York  University 
in  1900  and  was  for  tlie  three  years  succeeding 
instructor  in  English  in  the  Protestant  College 
in  Beirut,  Syria.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  be  took  post-graduate  courses  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.A.  from  New  York  and 
Harvard  Universities.  From  the  latter  univer- 
sity he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1907,  and 
in  *1907-O8  was  created  a  John  Harvard  fellow. 
He  was  for  five  years  connected  with  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
at  Yale,  as  instructor  and  assistant  professor. 
In  1913  he  was  chosen  professor  of  English  at 
Smith  Coll^ie  and  held  tnis  position  at  the  time 
of  his  election  as  president  of  Vassar.  Dr.  Mac- 
Cracken  edited:  John  Lydsate's  Serpent  of  Di- 
vi»i<m;  Minor  Poems  of  John  Lydgate;  The  Col- 
lege Chaucer,  and  has  written  several  textbooks. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  educational  jour- 
nals. 

KAC  CBACXEN,  John  Henbt.  American 
educator,  elected  in  1914  president  of  Lafayette 
College.  He  was  bom  in  Rochester,  Vt.,  in 
1875,  the  son  of  Henry  Mitchell  MaeCracken, 
for  many  years  chancellor  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  the  brother  of  Henry  Noble  Mae- 
Cracken (q.v.).  He  graduated  from  New  York 
University  in  1894  and  in  the  year  following 
studied  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
After  spending  several  years  in  study  in  Ger- 
many he  was  appointed  A.  Ogden  Butler  fellow 
in  philosophy  at  New  York  University,  where 
he  was  instructor  in  philosophy  from  1896  to 
1899  and  assistant  professor  in  the  latter  year. 
From  1899  to  1903  he  was  president  of  West- 
minster College,  Mo.,  resigning  this  position  in 
the  latter  year  to  become  syndic  and  professor 
of  politics  at  New  York  University,  which  chair 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  president 
of  Lafayette  College. 

McCuTCHEOlT,  Jahbs.  An  American  mer- 
chant, died  July  20,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1842,  and  removed  to 
the  United  States  in  1860.  He  started  in  the 
linen  business  with  his  uncle,  John  Milliken,  at 
Broadway  and  Astor  Place,  New  York  City, 
and  after  his  uncle's  retirement  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  store.  From  then  until  1906  he 
enlarged  his  business  and  removed  several  times 
until  finally  he  built  a  large  store  at  the  comer 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Mr. 
McCutcheon  was  contemporaneous  with  a  group 
of  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  such  as  A.  T. 
Stewart,  HUgh  O'Neill,  and  James  McCreery, 
who  for  many  years  controlled  the  retail  dry 
goods  business  in  New  York.  He  was  director 
or  official  in  many  financial  institutions  and 
enterprises. 

MAC  DOXiaALL,  Clinton  Duoau).  An 
American  soldier,  died  May  24,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1839,  and  early 
in  life  removed  to  the  United  States,  graduating 
from  Jordan  Academy  in  1853.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  76th  New  York  In- 
fantry, and  rose  in  rank  until  in  1865  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services";  commanding 
successively  a  brigade  and  division  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.    In  the  grand  review  held  in 


Washington  in  May,  1865,  he  commanded  the 
first  division  of  the  second  army  corps. 
From  1869  till  1873  he  was  postmaster  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  and  from  1873  till  1877  was  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  afterwards  serving  as  United 
States  Marshal  of  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York  from  1877  to  1885.  He  declined  the 
positions  of  consul-general  at  London  and  Paris 
tendered  him  by  President  Hayes,  and  also  de- 
clined the  treasurership  of  the  United  States, 
and  positions  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue and  Commissioner  of  Patents.  From  1901 
to  1911  he  again  served  as  marshal  of  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York. 

KcOIU,  UNIVKBSITT.  An  institution  for 
higher  education,  foimded  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  1821.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  depart- 
ments in  the  autumn  of  1914  amounted  to  1600. 
The  faculty  numbered  266.  During  the  year 
Dr.  A.  Campbell  Geddes  was  appointed  professor 
of  anatomy.  Robert  Warden,  formerly  of  Ox- 
ford University,  wis  appointed  professor  of  Ro- 
man law  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  law.  G.  R. 
Mines,  formerly  of  Cambridge  University,  was 
appointed  professor  of  psychology.  Professor 
Mines  was  accidmtally  killed  in  the  laboratory 
while  performing  experiments.  Dr.  H.  S.  Bir- 
kett  was  appointed  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine. The  noteworthy  benefactions  during  the 
year  included  an  endowment  fund  of  $26,000 
from  the  heirs  of  the  late  J.  Thomas  Molson; 
$22,920  from  the  estate  of  G.  B.  Cramp;  and 
$1,000,000  from  the  estate  of  James  Ross.  The 
endowment  funds  of  the  tmiversity  amount  to 
about  $8,207,000  and  the  annual  income  from 
all  sources  to  about  $820,000.  The  library  con- 
tains 184,000  volumes.  The  principal  is  W. 
Peterson. 

UcINTYBE,  RoBEBT.  An  American  bishop 
.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  Aug. 
31,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Selkirk,  Scotland,  in 
1851 ;  in  his  youth  worked  as  a  mill  worker  and 
bricklayer;  removed  to  the  United  States  and' 
became  a  student  at  Vanderbilt  University  in 
1877.  In  \he  following  year  he  was  ordained 
into  the  ministry  and  served  as  pastor  in  churches 
in  Charleston,  Chicago,  Denver,  and  Los  Angeles. 
Ill  1908  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  volumes  of  poems  including: 
At  Early  Candle  Light  (1890);  and  A  Modem 
Apollos. 

1£C  LEABT,  Jaues  Habvey.  An  American 
jurist,  died  Jan.  6,  1914.  He  was  born  in 
Smith  Co.,  Tenn.,  in  1846;  from  1861  to  1866 
he  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  entered  Washington 
and  Lee  University  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1868.  He  then  studied  law,  taking  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
1868-69  he  was  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  Washington  College.  He  practiced  law  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  thereafter  until  1898. 
From  1874  to  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  Legislature,  and  in  1881-82  was  Attorney- 
General  of  that  State.  He  was  appointed  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana  in  1886, 
serving  two  years.  During  the  war  with  Spain 
he  acted  as  major  and  inspector-general  of  the 
United  States  Volunteers  in  Cuba.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  alcalde  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  He  served  in  this  pott  until  1901,  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  Porto 
Rico.  In  the  some  year  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  Porto  Rico,  and  he  held  this  poet  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
scientiflo  societies. 

UAC  KILLAK  (CBOCEEB  LAin))  EX- 
PEDITION'.    See  POLAB  Bebb^oh,  Arctic. 

MACITAB,  ANGirs.  A  British  ophthalmol- 
ogist, died  in  the  early  part  of  N'ovember,  1914, 
as  the  result  of  a  wound  received  on  the  battle 
line  in  the  war  in  Europe.  He  received  his  med- 
ical education  at  Edinburgh,  Moorfields,  Frei- 
burg, and  Vienna.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  he  was  appointed  medical  officer 
of  the  newly  formed  London  Scottish  Regiment. 
He  received  his  wound  while  aiding  the  wounded 
in  the  trenches.  He  was  the  translator  of  Axen- 
feld's  Baoteriology  of  the  Eye  and  of  Lolunaun's 
Disturbances  of  the  Visual  Functions. 

ICADAGASCAB.  A  French  colony  off  the 
east  African  coast,  composed  of  a  large  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its  dependencies,  Di^go- 
Suarez,  Nosy-BA,  and  Ste.  Marie.  Antananarivo 
(Tananarive)  is  the  capital,  with  72,000  inhab- 
itants. 

The  area  of  Madagascar  is  686,300  square  kilo- 
meters (225,984  square  miles) ;  with  depend- 
encies, 685,633  square  kilometers.  The  popula- 
tion according  to  the  census  of  1911  was  3,104,- 
881;  with  dependencies,  3,154,000 — 3,198.889  and 
3,293,652  in  1913.  The  population  of  Madagas- 
car as  calculated  Jan.  1,  1914,  was  3,253,581 — 
14,918  Europeans,  12,905  Asiatics  and  Africans, 
3,225,768  aborigines;  total  population  with  de- 
pendencies, 3,361,481.  With  the  exception  of 
New  Guinea  (785,000.  square  kilometers)  and 
Borneo  (733,000),  Madagascar  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  world.  The  Hova  inhabit  that 
portion  of  the  central  plateau  now  known  as 
Imerina,  anciently  called  Ankova — the  country 
of  the  Hova.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hova 
are  descendants  of  immigrants  of  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian  race.  They  are  light  colored,  with 
regular  features;  extremely  intelligent,  assim- 
-  ilative,  and  laborious.  The  region  south  of 
Imerina  as  far  as  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Bara  is  inhabited  by  the  Betsileo — formerly 
called  Andriambohitsombilahy,  "lords  of  the 
mountain  rich  in  beeves";  these  people  nimiber 
about  500,000,  and  are  indolent,  drunken,  and 
superstitious.  The  Bara,  the  Sakalava,  and  the 
Mahafaly  are  warlike  tribes  devoted  to  pillage. 
Malagasy  is  the  language  of  the  island,  differ- 
ent tribes  speaking  different  dialects.  The  Hova 
dialect  ia  the  written  one.  Rice  is  the  most 
important  native  cultivation.  From  1896  to 
1900  the  colony  imported  rice  to  the  %alue  of 
nearly  800,000  francs  annually;  in  1901  the  im- 
port of  rice  was  valued  at  5,640,636  francs. 
From  that  date  imports  decreased  annually  un- 
til in  1912  only  20,000  franca  were  expended 
for  this  staple,  while  the  export  of  rice  for  that 
year  was  7420  tons,  valued  at  1,675,773  francs. 
Encouraged  by  the  government,  the  cultivation 
of  rice  now  extends  over  396,130  hectares. 
Planted  to  manioc  in  1912  were  184,220  hec- 
tares; com,  42,000.  The  export  of  native  peas 
was  valued  in  1912  at  2,687,657  francs;  vanilla, 
3,941,521;  coffee,  348,984.  The  forests  yield 
ebony,  rubber,  raffia,  and  wax.  Cattle  raising 
is  carried  on,  and  notwithstanding  the  primitive 
methods  of  the  natives  the  natural  conditions 
are  so  favorable  tcf  this  industry  that  the  herds 
increase  enormously  from  year  to  year.  A  live- 
stock census  is  taken  annually  on  account  of  the 
tax  levied;    in   1904,  2,342,792  cattle  were  re- 


turned; in  1908,  3,812,671;  in  1910,  4,492,131; 
in  1912,  6,722,735.  These  figures  do  not  include 
calves ;  neither  do  they  include  wild  cattle,  which 
exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  western  r^(His. 
The  export  of  raw  hides  in  1912  was  valued  at 
10,762,672  francs  and  the  export  of  live  animals 
and  preserved  meats  at  1,008,685  francs.  The 
mines  yield  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc. 

In  the  table  below  are  shown  imports  and 
exports  for  three  years: 

1900  1911  l»lt 

Import!     40,470,813     44,768,892      50,034.848 

Exports     10,623,869     47.585,361     59,844,294 

The  import  of  cotton  textiles  was  valued  at 
22,768,330  francs  in  1912;  metal  manufactures, 
4,759,193;  metals,  1,703,119;  wines,  1,950,643; 
spirits,  996,301;  iron  manufactures,  1,863,953; 
coal,  92,852;  etc.  The  export  of  raw  hides  in 
1912  was  valued  at  10,752,572  francs;  raw  gold, 
6,989,175;  rubber,  6,181,431;  vanilla,  3,941,521; 
raffia,  3,787,936;  l^^mes,  2,807,676;  wax,  1,696,- 
760;  cattle,  1,008,686;  ebony,  426,000,  etc. 
There  entered  at  the  ports  in  1912  trade  10,937 
vessels,  of  1,736,764  tons.  The  chief  ports  are 
Tamatave  (7026  inhabitants),  Majunga  (4600), 
and  Diego-Suarez.  Fianarantsoa  has  about  7000 
inhabitants.  The  budget  for  1911  balanced  at 
31,153,000  francs;  the  debt  stood,  Jan.  1,  1912, 
at  98,220,000  francs. 

Towards  the  aid  of  1914  the  Antananarivo 
railway,  that  was  being  constructed  between 
Antananarivo  and  Antsirabe,  a  distance  of  107 
miles,  showed  considerable  progress.  There  was 
also  under  construction  a  branch  line  between 
Antananarivo  and  Tamatave,  81  miles  north 
from  Moramanga,  which  is  133  miles  from  Ta- 
matave, to  Lake  Abevava  in  the  Ambatondrazaka 
district,  which  is  a  fertile  country  in  the  west 
of  the  province  of  Tamatave.  Tliese  two  exten- 
sions are  intended  to  develop  the  commerce  of 
the  Central  Plateau  and  the  Ambatondrazaka 
cotmtry.  There  are  7192  kilometers  of  telegraph 
lines,  with  12,297  of  wire;  telephone  lines,  1381 
kilometers.    Post  offices,  171. 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  colony  of 
Madagascar  is  divided  into  21  provinces,  the 
commune  of  Sainte-Marie,  and  the  autonomous 
districts  of  Ankazobe  and  Ambilobe.  By  the  de- 
cree of  March  31,  1914,  the  Comoro  Archipelago 
was  converted  into  a  province  of  Madagascar. 
The  Governor-General  in  1914  wag  A.  Picquie. 

DCAGBUDEB,  Geobob  LutXD.  An  American 
physician,  died  Jan.  28,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1848;  graduated  from 
Gonzaga  College  in  1868;  studied  medicine  at 
Georgetown  University,  and  received  his  degree 
in  1870.  From  1870  to  1873  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Gonzaga  College,  and  at  the  same 
time  acted  as  prosector  to  the  profeasor  of  anat- 
omy at  Georgetown  University.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  and  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
at  the  same  university.  For  over  ten  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  for  the  Insane;  was  consulting 
physician  to  several  important  hospitals,  and  a 
member  of  several  political  societies. 

TWATTATJj  Alfbed  Thatkb.  An  American 
naval  officer,  an  authority  on  sea  power,  died  Dec 
1,  1914.  He  was  born  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in 
1840,  and  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval    Academy    in    1860.    He   served    on   the 
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Congress  for  two  jeara,  and  at  tilie  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  was  commiasioned  lieutenant. 
Being  appointed  to  the  Pocahontas,  he  took 
part  in  the  blockading  of  the  Confederate  porta 
on  the  Atlantic,  afterwards  serving  on  the  Sem- 
inole and  the  James  Asgar.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-commander ; 
in  1872  a  commander.  Until  1885  he  served  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  stations  on  various 
vessels,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
captain  and  assigned  to  the  Naval  War  College. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  that  college,  continuing  until  1889,  and 
again  served  as  president  in  1892-03.  From 
1893  to  1895  he  was  in  command  of  the  Ohieago, 
and  it  was  at  that  time  that  he  obtained  the 
first  worldwide  recognition  of  his  fame  aa  a 
writer  on  naval  affairs.  Hia  first  book,  called 
The  Oulf  and  Inland  Waters,  published  in  1883, 
achieved  a  moderate  success  among  read- 
era  of  naval  works,  and  encouraged  by  thia  he 
began  work  on  another  and  more  ambitious 
work  which  he  called  Influenee  of  Sea  Potoer 
upon  History,  1660-1783;  thia,  published  in 
1890,  was  given  instant  recognition.  It  was 
held  in  high  regard,  especially  in  Kngland,  where 
it  was  looked  upon  aa  epoch  making,  and  stud- 
ied by  cabinet  officers  and  members  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, as  well  as  by  general  readers.  He 
visited  England  on  the  Chicago  and  was  given 
the  deprees  of  D.C.L.  by  Oxford  and  LL.D.  by 
Cambridge  University.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  waa  given  honorary  degrees 
by  Yale,  Harvard,  Colimibia,  and  McGill  Uni- 
versities. He  again  resumed  his  position  at 
the  War  College,  but  soon  found  that  he  could 
not  do  his  literary  work  while  engaging  in  ac- 
tive service;  and  in  1896  was  retired,  at  his 
own  request,  after  41  years'  service.  In  1906 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
on  the  retired  list.  His  second  great  book  was 
publiahed  in  1892,  and  was  entitled  Influence 
of  Sea  Potcer  upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire.  Thia  was  followed  by  Life  of  Admiral 
Tarragut  (1892);  Life  of  Xelson  (2  vols., 
1897).  The  latter  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  discriminating  biog- 
raphies of  Nelson,  and  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived in  England.  During  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  Admiral  Mahan  was  ordered  to  active 
duty  on  the  Naval  War  Board,  and  in  1899  was 
a  del^ate  to  The  Hague  Peace  Conference.  In 
1899  he  published  Lessons  of  the  War  v>ith 
Spain.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  had  publiahed  The  Interest  af  the  United 
States  in  Sea  Power,  Present  and  Future, 
which,  aa  a  criticiam  of  the  American  navy,  waa 
his  most  important  book  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  United  States.  Admiral  Mahan  waa  a 
consistent  advocate  of  a  larger  navy,  and  he 
many  times  pointed  out  the  importance  to  Great 
Britain  of  maintaining  a  preponderating  su- 
periority over  the  German  fleet.  His  writings, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  influence  of  naval  affaira 
in  the  atruggle  of  nationa,  were  all  dominated 
by  the  theme  of  the  necessity  of  nationa  being 
prepared  for  war.  In  apite  of  this  fact  he  was 
by  no  means  a  militarist,  in  the  sense  that  he 
demanded  at  any  time  measures  of  aggression. 
Undoubtedly  the  foremost  authority  on  naval 
history,  his  writings,  in  addition  to  the  works 
already  mentioned,  include:  The  Problem  of 
^sia  (1900);   The  South  African  War  (1900); 


Types  of  Jfaval  Officers  ( 1901 )  ;  Retrospect  and 
Prospect  (1902) ;  Sea  Poiosr  tn  its  Relations  to 
the  War  of  1812  (1905) ;  From  Bail  to  Steam 
(1907)  ;  Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  War  (1907) ; 
Naval  Administration  and  Warfare  (1908); 
The  Harvest  .Within  (1909);  Interest  of  Amer- 
ica in  International  Conditions  (1910);  Arma- 
ments and  Arbitration  (1912)  ;  and  Major 
Operations  of  the  Navies  in  the  War  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  (1913).  He  was  also  a  fre- 
quent contributor  on  naval  aubjecta  to  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

MATIi.     See  Unitied  States,  Post  Office. 

MAIITE.  Population.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1914,  waa  762,787.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1910  was  742,371. 

Agbiculture.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  eatimatea  only. 


A-ertag* 

Prod.  feu. 

Talu4 

Corn      . . . 

..1914 

16,000 

736,000 

9    648,000 

1818 

16,000 

608,000 

629,000 

Wheat     . . 

..1914 

8,000 

81,000 

88.000 

1918 

8,000 

76,000 

77,000 

OaU     

..1914 

141,000 

6,781,000 

8,295,000 

1913 

140,000 

6,600,000 

3,080,000 

Barley     . . 

..1914 

6,000 

150,000 

122,000 

1918 

6,000 

140,000 

112.000 

Potatoe* 

. . 1914 

180,000 

88,800,000 

11,164,000 

1918 

128,000 

28,160,000 

14,925.000 

Hay     .... 

.  .1914 

1,280,000 

'a  1,414,000 

18,528,000 

1918 

1,194,000 

1,194,000 

16,597,000 

a  Tons. 

MiNEBAi,  PBODUcnoN.  The  principal  mineral 
product  of  the  State  ia  granite,  in  which  Maine 
ranked  third,  being  exceeded  only  by  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts.  More  than  half  the  granite 
quarried  is  used  in  buildings  and  monuments, 
but  considerable  quantities  are  made  into  paving 
blocks  and  curbing.  Tbe  total  value  of  the 
stone  production  in  1913  was  $1,792,079,  against 
$1,810,500  in  1912.  Maine  is  also  one  of  the 
leading  States  in  the  production  of  slate,  the 
output  of  which  in  1913  was  valued  at  $323,998. 
In  the  value  of  feldspar  produced  Maine  ranka 
first.  The  production  in  1913  was  38,248  short 
tona,  valued  at  $348,499.  Other  commercial 
minerals  produced  in  1013  were  mineral  waters, 
aand  and  gravel,  and  a  amall  quantity  of  gem 
material.  The  total  value  of  tiie  mineral  pro- 
duction in  1913  was  $4,429,584,  compared  with 
$3,025,526  in  1912. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1914  was  221,271.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  the  public  schools  was  146,620,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  waa  113,056.  The 
male  teachers  numbered  743  and  the  females 
6328.  The  average  yearly  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers in  the  common  schools  waa  $469.67  and  of 
female  teachers  $366.62.  In  the  high  schools 
the  average  yearly  salary  of  male  teachers  was 
$071.68,  and  of  female  teachers  $561.18. 

Tkanspobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  the  State  in  1914  waa  2300.  The  railroada 
having  the  longest  mileage  were  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral, 996;  Bangor  and  Arooatook,  630;  Canadian 
Pacific,  177;  fioaton  and  Maine,  139;  and  the 
Sandy  River  and  Rangeley  Lakes  Railroad, 
105.  The  total  mileage  of  electric  railways  was 
491.  The  only  railroad  construction  during  the 
year  waa  that  of  the  Portland  and  Interurban 
Railroad  running  from  Lewiston  to  Portland,  a 
distance  of  approximately  29  miles. 
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FuTAiTCE.  The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1913  amounted  to  $6,081,853  and  the  ex- 
penditures were  $4,889,676.  There  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  a  balance  of  $467,128 
and  at  the  end  a  balance  of  $649,303.  The  total 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  .on  Dec.  31, 
1913,  was  $669,000. 

Chabities  and  CoRBEonoNS.  A  State  board 
of  charities  and  corrections  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  of  1913  and  its  first  report  was 
made  in  1914.  The  board  has  supervision  over 
the  State  institutions  and  over  municipal  alms 
houses,  town  farms,  hospitals,  institutions  for 
child-saving,  etc.  It  also  has  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  correctional  institutions.  The  chari- 
table institutions  include  the  State  Hospitals  at 
Augusta  and  Bangor,  the  Maine  School  for  Fee- 
ble Minded,  and  the  Bath  Military  and  Naval 
Asylum  at  Bath.  The  correctional  institutions 
include  the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Oirls 
at  Hallowell,  the  State  School  for  Boys  at  South 
Portland,  and  the  Maine  State  Prison  at  Thomas- 
ton.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  support  of 
these  institutions  is  over  $1,000,000  annually. 
In  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  State, 
there  were  in  1913  an  average  of  1226  persons. 

Politics  and  Oovkrnment.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elec- 
tions were  held  for  State  officers  and  four  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  The  Republicans  re- 
nominated for  Governor  William  T.  Haines,  the 
Democrats  Oakley  C.  Curtis,  mayor  of  Portland, 
and  the  Progressives  Halbert  P.  Gardner.  Elec- 
tions in  Maine  for  State  officers  and  members  of 
Congress  are  held  in  September  instead  of  in 
Noveml)er  as  in  other  States,  and  the  results 
usually  indicate  the  general  trend  in  politics. 
The  Republican  party,  nominally  the  predominat- 
ing party  in  the  State,  had  been  divided  in 
1912  by  the  formation  of  the  Progressive  party. 
Although  the  Progressive  strength  fell  off 
greatly  from  1912  it  was  sufficient  to  defeat 
Governor  Haines,  the  Republican  candidate. 
Oakley  C.  Curtis  was  elected  Governor  with 
62,039  votes,  compared  with  58,862  for  Governor 
Haines  and  18,225  for  Gardner,  the  Progressive 
candidate.  The  total  vote  cast  in  this  electi<m 
was  141,592,  compared  with  141,940  in  the 
September  election,  and  129,637  in  the  presi- 
dential election,  of  1912.  Thus,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  Maine,  a  larger  vote  was  cast  in 
this  election  tiian  in  the  preceding  presidential 
election.  The  Republican  vote  was  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1912,  when  it  was  26,545.  The  Democratic  vote 
showed  an  increase  of  about  10,000  from  1912, 
while  the  Progressive  vote  fell  off  about  30,000 
from  the  vote  for  Roosevelt.  The  Republicans 
elected  representatives  in  the  first,  third,  and 
fourth  districts,  while  the  Democrats  reelected 
D.  J.  McGillieuddy  in  the  second  district.  In 
the  September  election,  the  vote  in  referendum 
established  the  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
which  had  been  authorized  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1913. 

State  Ootebnment.  Governor,  Oakley  C. 
Curtis;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  E.  Alexander; 
lYeasurer,  Joseph  W.  Simpson;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Albert  Greenlaw;  Auditor,  J.  E.  Sullivan; 
Attorney-General,  Scott  Wilson;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Payson  Smith;  Insurance 
Commissioner,  J.  Wallace  Blunt;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  John  A.  Roberts;  Commissioner 


of  Public  Lands,  Blaine  S.  Vilea — all  Republi- 
cans except  Governor  and  Auditor,  who  are  Dem- 
ocrats. January  4,  1916,  new  election  for  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Treasurer,  Attomey-G«ieral,  and 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

JUDICIABT.  Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief 
Justice,  Albert  R.  Savage,  Republican;  Associate 
Justices,  L.  C.  Cornish,  Republican;  Albert  M. 
Spear,  Q.  E.  Bird,  Democrats;  A.  W.  King,  Re- 
publican; Geo.  F.  Haley,  Democrat;  and  Geo.  M. 
Hanson,  Democrat;  Warren  C.  Philbrook,  Clerk. 

State  Leoiblaturb,  1915. 

Stnat*     Bout*     Joinl  BalM 

DemoersU     14  77  91 

Bepublicang      17  70  87 

ProgTeflsiTes      4  4 

Majority     Kep.  8      Dem.  8 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

HAINE,  Univebsity  of.  A  State  institution 
of  higher  education,  founded  at  Orono,  Me.,  in 
1865.  The  xmiversity  consists  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  College  of  Law,  the  College  of  Technology, 
and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  tJiere  were  in  1914, 
30  members  of  Uie  faculty,  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  47,  in  the  College  of  Law,  11, 
in  the  College  of  Technology,  32,  and  in  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  15,  making  a 
total  of  160  members  of  the  faculty.  The  total 
enrollment  in  all  departments  was  1196.  The 
only  gift  of  note  during  the  year  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  payment  for  the  Collie  of  Law 
building  by  D.  D.  Stewart.  The  university  h«« 
an  endowment  of  a  little  more  than  $200,000, 
and  is  supported  chiefly  by  Federal  and  State 
appropriations.  Hie  library  contains  about  50,- 
000  volumes.  The  president  is  Robert  J.  Aley, 
LL.D. 

UALACCA.  One  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
(q.v.). 

MALASIA.  A  new  malarial  parasite  in  man 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Stephens,  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool.  The  organism  wss 
first  noticed  in  a  blooid  slide  from  a  native  child 
of  Central  India.  Hie  new  parasite,  to  which 
the  name  Ptasmodivm  tenue  has  been  given,  ia 
an  extremely  active  ameba  and  the  arrangetnent 
of  the  processes  gives  the  parasite  most  irregular 
fantastic  shapes.  The  cytoplasm  is  very  scant; 
and  the  nuclear  chromatin  is  disproportionately 
great.  • 

Dr.  Samuel  Dixon,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Pennsylvania,  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
the  duck  as  an  enemy  of  tlie  moequito.  After 
trying  fish  as  destroyers  of  larvae  and  pupc  of 
mosquitoes  with  indifferent  success,  Dixon  built 
two  dams  near  together  on  the  same  stretun,  so 
tliat  each  would  have  the  same  environment  for 
the  breeding  of  mosquitoes.  Each  body  of  wa- 
ter was  about  1400  square  feet  in  extent.  In 
one  pond,  20  mallard  ducks.  Anas  platyrhynehos, 
were  permitted  to  feed,  while  the  other  was  en- 
tirely protected  from  water  birds,  but  well 
stocked  with  American  goldfish.  The  p<md  in 
which  the  ducks  fed  was  entirely  free  from 
mosquitoes  for  several  months,  while  that 
stocked  with  fish  was  always  swarming  with 
mosquitoes  in  various  stages  of  development. 
Dixon  then  placed  10  well-fed  ducks  in  the  in- 
fested pond,  and  they  soon  turned  their  attoi- 
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tion  to  the  larva  and  pupa  of  the  mosquito, 
devouring  them  greedily  in  preference  to  any 
other  fooid.  At  the  end  of  24  hours  all  pups 
had  disappeared,  and  after  48  hours  only  a  few 
larvB  survived.  Dixon  believes  Uiat  while  other 
birds,  fish,  spiders,  and  frogs  and  small  reptiles 
are  all  enemies  of  the  mosquito,  none  of  them 
have  the  wide  geographical  range  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  devour  such  large  numbers  of  imma- 
ture mosquitoes  as  the  ducks.  Both  the  mal- 
lard and  spoonbilled  duck  can  be  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

MATiAY  STATES.  See  Fkdkbated  Malay 
States. 

MAIiTA.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
covering  91^  square  miles  and  constituting, 
with  the  islands  of  Gozo  (26%),  Comino  (1), 
Filfla,  and  Cominotto  (mere  islets),  a  British 
crown  colony.  The  total  population  April  1, 
1013,  was  estimated  at  216,617;  census  of  1911, 
211,564;  census  of  1901,  184,742.  The  natives 
are  of  Punic  origin,  and  their  speech  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Carthaginian  and  Arabic 
languages.  The  minority  of  the  population  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Education  is  not  compulsory. 
The  soil  is  under  hij^  cultivation,  and  besides 
products  for  home  consumption  potatoes,  onions, 
oranges,  etc.,  are  exported.  The  chief  town  and 
capital  is  Valletta,  with  a  population,  April  2, 
19U  (including  the  suburbs  of  Floriana,  Sliema, 
St  Julian's),  of  44,143  inhabitants.  Citta  Vec- 
chia,  the  ancient  capital,  had  with  suburbs  8896 
inhabitants.  The  Three  Cities  (Senglea,  Cos- 
picua,  and  Vittoriosa)  have  a  population  of 
26,651. 

Malta  is  a  port  of  call  for  Mediterranean 
traffic,  and  an  important  coaling  station.  Val- 
letta is  the  centre  of  a  large  transit  trade. 
There  are  7%  miles  of  railway.  Imports  1912- 
13,  £2,614,666;  exports  £977,666.  Total  weight 
of  goods  transshipped,  13,464  tons.  Revenue 
1912-13,  £442,036;  expenditure,  £427.681.  Ton- 
nage entered  and  cleared  10,398,948,  of  which 
6,510,666  tons  British.  There  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  public  debt;  there  is  no  direct  taxation. 
The  Governor  in  1914  was  Gen.  Sir  H.  M.  L. 
Bundle,  appointed  1909. 

MAMTKTAT^S.    See  ZoOloot. 

HAN,  ANnqtrrrr  of.  See  Anthropol- 
ogy; Gbolooy. 

MANCHTTBIA.  A  Chinese  dependency,  ly- 
ing east  of  Mongolia  and  Chihli  and  between 
Korea  and  the  Amur  River,  which  separates  it 
on  the  north  from  Siberia.  The  capital  is  Muk- 
den. 

Manchuria  consists  of  three  provinces,  the  to- 
tal estimated  area  of  which  is  362,483  square 
miles.  There  exist  widely  varying  estimates  of 
population.  The  figure  derived  from  the  1910 
enumeration  of  households  is  12,742,360.  This 
does  not  include  children  under  six  years  of  age; 
including  such  children,  the  estimate  is  13,1M,- 
000.  The  population  is  doubtless  increasing  at 
a  rather  rapid  rate;  from  China  proper  there  is 
a  considerable  immigration,  attracted  by  Man- 
churia's exceptionally  fertile  soil  and  the  rapid 
development  of  the  very  profitable  soya  bean 
culture.  The  three  provinces  of  Manchuria, 
with  area  and  total  estimated  population  in 
1910,  are:  Heilimgkiang,  in  the  north,  202,703 
square  miles,  1,607,000  inhabitants;  Kirin,  106,- 
019  square  miles,  6,601,000  inhabitants;  Sheng- 
king,  m  the  south,  64,761  square  miles,  5,996,000 
inhabitants.    The    capital    of    Heilungkiang    is 


Tsitsibar,  with  an  estimated  population  of  30,- 
000;  the  capital  of  Kirin  province  is  Kirin, 
whose  population  is  variously  stated,  some  esti- 
mates being  as  high  as  100,000;  capital  of 
Shengking,  Mukden,  whose  population  has  been 
estimated  at  158,000.  Other  important  towns 
are  Antung,  Kwangchengtse  (Changchun),  Har- 
bin, Newchwang  (Yingtze),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liao  River,  and  Kewchwang  City,  80  miles  up 
the  Liao. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Shengking  is  the  Jap- 
anese leasehold  of  Kwantung  (q.v.).  From 
Kwantung  the  Japanese  "sphere  of  influence" 
extends  northward  to  Kwangchengtze.  Here 
the  Russian  "sphere"  b^ns  and  the  Russian 
railway  running  south  from  Harbin  connects 
with  the  Japanese  railway  from  Mukden,  Dairen, 
and  Ryojun.  Mukden  is  connected  with  China 
pr<^>er  by  a  branch  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Rail- 
ways, and  with  Antung  by  a  Japanese  line, 
which  connects  with  the  Korean  railways.  The 
Russian  line  to  Vladivostok  crosses  Heilung- 
kiang and  Kirin  provinces,  passing  through  Har- 
bin. The  total  length  of  railway  in  Manchuria 
at  the  beginning  of  1912  has  beoi  reported  at 
2182  miles.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway 
maintained  shops  at  Shahokou,  which  in  1914 
were  engaged  in  the  building  of  locomotives  for 
the  company's  lines,  and  were  also  considering 
the  construction  of  locomotives  for  the  Korean 
railways. 

Important  products  of  Manchuria  are  soy 
beans,  millet,  com,  Kafir  com,  wheat,  rice,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  valuable  mineral  resources, 
and  some  iron  and  coal  are  worked.  The  re- 
ports of  foreign  trade,  including  those  of  Kwan- 
tung, are  included  in  the  reports  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  China. 

MANITOBA.  A  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Area,  73,732  square  miles  with  a  popu- 
lation (1911)  of  466,614.  Area,  including  that 
portion  of  the  Northwest  Territories  annexed  to 
Manitoba  in  1912,  261,832  square  miles,  carry- 
ing a  population  of  461,630.  The  capital  is 
Winnipeg,  with  (1911)  136,036  inhabitanto. 
The  province  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  and  acting  through  a  responsible  coun- 
cil. There  is  a  unicameral  legislative  assembly 
of  41  members  elected  for  four  years,  llie  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  1914  was  Sir  Douglas  Colin 
Cameron,  appointed  Aug.  1,  1911.  Premier  in 
1914,  Sir  R.  P.  Roblin.  In  the  1914  elections 
for  the  Manitolw  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Rob- 
lin government  (Conservative)  was  returned 
with  a  narrow  majority.  See  also  the  article  on 
Canada. 

KAinTTACTTraES.  See  United  States,  the 
•various  States  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries,  under  section  so  entitled. 

IKABINE  BISASTEBS.  See  Safety  at 
Sea. 

MABITAL  CONDITION  AND  MOBTAL- 
ITY.  See  Mab&iaok  and  Divorce;  and  Vital 
Statistics. 

TWABKB,  WiuxAif  Dennis.  An  American 
engineer  and  writer,  died  Jan.  7,  1914.  He  was 
bom  at  St.  Louis  in  1849  and  took  engineering 
studies  at  Yale,  from  which  he  received  the' de- 
grees of  Ph.D.,  1870,  and  C.E.  in  1871.  Until 
1873  he  was  engaged  in  practicing  engineering 
on  various  railways,  gas  works,  and  iron  works, 
etc.  In  1876  he  became  instructor  in  mechan- 
ical  engineering  at  Lehigh  University,   and   in 
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the  following  year  was  appointed  Whitney  pro- 
fessor of  dynamic  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1887  he  became  engineer 
and  president  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  author  of: 
The  Relative  Proportions  of  the  Steam  Engine 
( 1880) ;  The  Finances  of  Oas  and  Electricity 
Manufacturing  Enterprises,  and  many  scientific 
reports  and  papers;  and  was  also  consulting  en- 
gineer to  many  cities,  including  New  York,  Buf- 
falo, Worcester,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  and 
Chicago. 

UASITI!,  Battle  of  the.  See  Wab  of  the 
Nations. 

MABBIAGE  AlH)  DIVOBCE.  There  was 
less  public  discussion  of  problems  connected 
with  marriage  during  1914  than  in  the  preceding 
year  due  doubtless  to  the  absence  of  any  im- 
portant public  report  or  action  by  any  impor- 
tant public  body.  Discussion  regarding  the  re- 
lation of  marriage  to  length  of  life  continued 
and  considerable  interest  attached  to  the  eu- 
genics legislation  of  the  preceding  year.  There 
was  also  evidence  that  the  great  volume  of 
marital  disputes  which  are  brought  before  the 
courts  was  resulting  in  the  creation  of  special 

i'udicial  machinery  for  handling  domestic  trou- 
les. 

MATRIIfOITY   AND   DEATH    RATE.      DisCUSSiOn   of 

the  relation  of  marriage  to  longevity  was  con- 
tinued by  statistics  collected  at  Chicago  show- 
ing that  the  death  rate  of  bachelors  was  30  per 
cent  higher  than  that  of  married  men  and  the 
death  rate  of  maids  was  40  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  married  women.  A  writer  in  American 
Uedidne  attributed  this  difference  not  to  the 
effects  of  marriage,  but  rather  to  selection  for 
marriage.  While  inclined  to  attribute  some 
slight  effect  to  the  more  regular  habits  follow- 
ing marriage,  an  influence  certainly  less  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  women  than  men,  the  writer 
held  that  the  principal  factor  was  the  selection 
of  the  stronger  and  more  healthful  for  marriage 
mates,  llie  physically  weak  or  defective  would 
therefore  be  found  in  larger  proportion  outside 
the  married  state  than  within.  This  interpre- 
tation had  in  fact  been  advanced  some  decades 
earlier  by  statistical  writers. 

Domestic  Relations  Court.  The  first  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations  was  established  in  Chi- 
cago in  1911  by  the  judges  of  the  Municipal 
Court.  Its  establishment  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  cases  involving  domestic  tangles  were 
numerous,  were  different  in  nature  from  cases 
involving  criminality,  and  hence  made  objection- 
able the  mingling  together  of  men  and  women 
seeking  a  solution  of  domestic  troubles  with 
common  drunkards,  rogues,  street  women,  and 
other  court  habitute.  There  was  a  strong  con- 
viction that  much  domestic  imhappiness  and 
many  failures  to  achieve  success  in  the  great 
adventure  of  marriage  might  be  avoided  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  trusted  confessional  and  the  author- 
ity of  a  respected  public  official.  In  the  Chi- 
cago Court  a  woman  with  the  title  of  social 
secretary  was  chosen  as  confessor.  In  the  first 
year  2796  cases  were  disposed  of.  In  only  61 
of  these  were  women  defendants.  In  the  second 
year  3699  cases  were  disposed  of.  In  2462, 
or  two-thirds  of  these,  no  warrants  were  issued. 
In  over  2000  nonsupport  cases  the  husbands 
were  brought  into  court;  and  deserting  husbands 
were  frequently  followed  up.  The  court  has 
aided  complainants  in  many  ways,  always  with 


splendid  insight  into  human  relations  and  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  of  right  conditions 
rather  than  punishment.  Work  is  found  for 
husbands  accused  of  nonsupport.  In  the  second 
year  $76,000  was  paid  by  such  men  to  the  court 
and  an  equal  amoimt  directly  to  wives.  The  co- 
operation of  outside  agencies,  such  as  settle- 
ments, district  nurses,  churches,  and  children's 
aid  societies  is  secured.  Experience  has  shown 
that  liquor  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  separa- 
tion. The  second  year's  statistics  showed  that 
of  every  100  separations  46  were  due  to  drink; 
12  to  immorality  of  husbands;  2  to  immorality 
of  wives;  12  to  venereal  diseases  of  husbands; 
8  to  ill  temper  of  husbands;  3  to  ill  temper  of 
wives;  7  to  interference  of  mothers-  or  fathera- 
in-law;  4  to  youth;  3  to  laziness  of  husbands: 
and  1  to  sickness.  The  judges  had  become  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  divorce 
in  various  cases.  Many  cases  of  illegitimacy 
are  also  handled  by  the  court;  in  the  second  year 
there  were  499  bastardy  cases,  in  about  one-third 
of  which  the  girl  admitted  that  she  was  a  de- 
linquent. 

The  Ohio  Legislature,  acceding  to  the  demand 
of  Cincinnati  social  agencies,  created  a  Court 
of  Domestic  Relations  for  Hamilton  County  as 
a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  It  has 
its  own  judges  elected  on  a  nonpartisan  ballot. 
It  hears  divorce  cases  and  most  nonsupport  and 
failure-to-provide  eases.  Uncontested  divorce 
cases  are  now  investigated  by  probation  officers, 
thus  restricting  the  abuses  due  to  agencies  se- 
curing a  divorce  for  a  fee.  Moreover  the  disre- 
gard of  court  orders  in  nonsupport  cases  is 
checked  by  special  court  officials. 

Eugenic  Mabbiages.  A  movement  for  oi- 
genie  marriage  laws  followed  the  recent  awakoi- 
ing  of  general  interest  in  venereal  infection  and 
demand  for  better  safeguards  against  racial  de- 
terioration. The  most  advanced  law  was  enacted 
in  Wisconsin  in  1913,  effective  January  1.  This 
law  required  that  any  man  sedcing  a  marriage 
license  must  obtain  a  physician  s  certificate 
showing  freedom  of  the  blood  from  venereal 
germs.  It  fixed  the  physician's  maximum  fee 
at  $3.  On  account  of  the  form  of  the  certificate 
the  physicians  of  Milwaukee  held  that  a  true 
statement  could  be  made  only  after  expoisive 
laboratory  tests  for  venereal  infection.  They 
were  thus  confronted  with  the  alternatives  of 
falsifying  the  certificates  or  of  suffering  finan- 
cial loss,  and  consequently  went  on  strike, 
'i'he  situation  was  eased  slightly  by  an  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  that  the  law  was  in- 
tended to  require  only  those  methods  of  exam- 
ination known  to  reputable  physicians  generally. 
The  law,  however,  was  brought  before  the  courts 
in  several  cases  and  on  January  20  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Milwaukee  declared  it  unconstitutional 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unreasonable  as  re- 
gards the  physician's  fee  and  in  the  limitation 
of  the  right  of  matrimony.  The  court  refused 
assent  to  the  charge  that  the  law  was  class 
legislation.  Meanwhile  a  decision  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  neither  license  nor 
certificate  was  necessary  for  marriage,  but  only 
a  mutual  agreement  of  two  persons  to  accept 
each  other  as  mates,  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
public  announcement  by  a  county  register  of 
deeds  that  he  would  record  common-law  agree- 
ments for  10  cents  each.  The  law  finally  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  which  reversed 
the   Circuit  Court  decision   on  June    17.    The 
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chief  arKument  against  it,  that  it  waa  discrim- 
inatory m  signaling  out  the  male  sex,  was  dis- 
missed by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
classification  was  permissible.  The  court  held 
that  the  law  intended  to  require  only  such  ex- 
amination aa  an  ordinary  physician  could 
make. 

Eugenia  marriages  were  enforced  by  numer- 
ous ministers  throughout  the  country,  the  move- 
ment being  led  by  Dean  Sumner  of  Chicago. 
After  a  year's  experience  with  rules  reouiring 
sanitary  marriages  he  approved  them.  He  re- 
quired that  parties  seeking  to  be  married  should 
be  baptized;  should  neither  of  them  have  a  di- 
Torcesd  wife  or  husband  living;  must  establish 
their  identity  by  witnesses;  must  arrange  for 
the  ceremony  at  least  three  days  in  advance; 
and  must  each  present  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
reputable  physician  that  he  or  she  has  no  in- 
curable or  communicable  disease  and  is  mentally 
sound.  Instead  of  decreasing  the  number  of 
applicants  these  requirements  increased  them. 
Many  other  ministers  of  various  denominations 
adopted  similar  rules.  Jewish  rabbis  pointed 
out  that  the  sanitary  marriage  had  long  been  a 
practice  in  Jewry.  At  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis  in  July  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  harmonize  the  civil  and  Mosaic 
laws  in  regard  to  marriage  and  divorce. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  found  the  movement  to  be 
in  harmony  with  tiie  ideals  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

XABTIN,  Fbbsebick  Townsend.  An  Amer- 
ican financier  and  writer,  died  March  8,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1849;  educated 
at  the.  Albany  Boys'  Academy,  and  studied  law 
at  the  Academy  Iiaw  School,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  in  1872.  His  parents  possessed 
great  wealth,  and  he,  with  his  brother  Howard 
Martin,  became  well-known  for  their  entertain- 
ments in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Martin  also  took 
an  active  part  in  the  militia  of  the  State  and 
became  judge  and  advocate  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  A^ut  ten  years  before  his  death  he 
became  interested  in  social  work,  and  from  that 
time  devoted  much  attention  to  educating  and 
instructing  the  poor,  also  lecturing  on  subjects 
connected  with  social  questions.  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  newspapers,  dealing  with  social  up- 
lift work,  and  his  first  book,  The  Passing  of  the 
Idle  Rich,  in  which  he  preached  on  the  evils  to 
society  of  idleness  and  extravagance,  was  pub- 
lished in  1911,  and  was  followed  by:  My  Per- 
sonal Experiences  of  Meeting  Snobs,  in  the  same 
year;  Reminiscences  of  My  Life  (1912);  and 
Things  I  Rememher  (1913). 

MASTINIQTTE.  A  French  colony;  an  island 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Its  area  is  987  square 
kilometers  (381  square  miles),  and  its  popula- 
tion in  1911,  184,084.  Fort-de-Franoe,  with 
about  27,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  Im- 
ports, 1912,  21,620,301  francs;  exports,  30,523,- 
455  francs.  Vessels  entered  in  the  1911  trade, 
88,  of  155,570  tons.  The  debt  stood  Jan.  1,  1012, 
at  4,610,876  francs.  The  Governor  in  1915  was 
G.  Poulet. 

KABTIiAin).  POFTJIATION.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  1,341,075.  The 
population  in  1910  was  1,295,346. 

AoBictiLTCBB.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  thoae  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Aertap* 

Prod.  >». 

Talv* 

Corn  

.1914 

ess.ooo 

24.581,000 

916,681,000 

1913 

670,000 

22,110,000 

14,372,000 

Wheat   . . . 

.1914 

612,000 

18,158,000 

13.947,000 

1913 

810,000 

8,118,000 

7,221,000 

Oats  

.1914 

48.000 

1,161,000 

604.000 

1918 

45,000 

1,260,000 

606,000 

Ry«  

.1914 

26.000 

425,000 

866.000 

1918 

27,000 

889,000 

296,000 

Barley  . . . 

.1914 

6,000 

165,000 

109.000 

1918 

5,000 

145,000 

98.000 

Potatoea  . . 

.1914 

44,000 

8,482,000 

2,059,000 

1913 

48.000 

3,741,000 

2,606.000 

Hay   

.1914 

890  000 

a  448  000 

6  854.000 

1918 

390,000 

491,000 

7,463.000 

Tobaeco   . . 

.1914 

22,000  !>  17,600,000 

1,408,000 

1918 

26,000 

18,500,000 

1,720,000 

aTona. 

h  Pounds. 

MiNEBAi.  Production.  The  mineral  produc- 
tion of  Maryland  in  1913  was  valued  at  $11,292,- 
723,  compared  with  $10,861,671  in  1912.  The 
value  of  the  coal  mined  constituted  more  than 
half  the  total.  The  total  production  of  coal 
was  4,779,839  short  tons,  valued  at  $5,927,046. 
This  was  less  than  the  amount  mined  in  1012 
by  184,199  short'  tons,  but  the  value  showed  a 
gain  of  $87,967  and  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
year  since  1907.  In  1913,  6646  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State.  There 
were  practically  no  labor  troubles.  The  coal 
production  of  the  State  in  1914,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  showed  a  decrease  of  about  500,000  tons. 
This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  approaching  ex- 
haustion of  the  Big  Vein,  which  has  supplied 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  State.  Second  in  importance 
among  the  mining  industries  is  clay-working. 
The  clays  of  the  State  are  widely  distributed 
and  suitable  for  a  variety  of  uses.  The  total 
value  of  the  clay  products  in  1913  was  $1,917,- 
500.  The  third  industry  in  importance  is  stone 
quarrying.  The  value  of  the  output  in  1913 
was  $1,153,116,  compared  with  $1,032,022  in 
1012.  Otiier  commercial  products  are  sand, 
gravel,  cement,  feldspar,  infusorial  earth,  min- 
eral paints,  mineral  waters,  sand-lime  brick, 
silver,  talc,  and  soapstone. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  on  July  31,  1913,  was  415,908.  Of 
these,  163,827  were  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  in  that  year  was  165,007.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  was  5805,  of  whom  4899 
were  females  and  906  males.  The  average  yearly 
salary  of  teachers  was  $633.17.  There  were  in 
the  State  in  that  year  640  schools  for  colored 
persons,  with  905  teachers  and  43,757  pupils. 
The  total  value  of  school  property  in  the  State 
in  1913  was  $10,672,069.  The  total  expenditures 
for  school  purposes  was  $6,326,876. 

Finance.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1914,  was 
$12,600,566.  Tlie  total  disbursements  amounted 
to  $12,999,661.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  was  on  hand  a  balance  of  $1,476,956 
and  at  the  end  of  $1,840,256.  The  bonded  debt 
of  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $19,686,880,  to  offset  which  there 
were  sinking  funds  amounting  to  $6,966,304. 

Tbansfobtation.  The  railroad  mileage  in  the 
State  in  1914  was  1347.  'Hie  principal  rail- 
roads are  tiie  Pennsylvania,  with  a  mileage  of 
418;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  with  a  mileage  of 
318;  the  Western  Maryland,  with  262;  and  the 
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Baltimore,  Chesapeake,  and  Atlantic,  with  131.  appeared,  the  candidate  for  that  party  for  the 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Western  Mary-  Senate     receiving     only     3697     votes.     Senator 

land  carried  on  considerable  construction  work  Smith,  Democrat  received  110,204;   Carrington, 

during  the  year.  Republican,    94,864.    The    Prohibitionists    and 

Chabities  and  Cobbections.  The  State  in-  Socialists  also  had  candidates,  but  their  vote  was 
stitutions  are  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  unimportant.  The  Democrats  elected  five  eandi- 
Insane,  the  Springfield  State  Hospital,  the  Mary-  dates  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
land  Asylum  and  Training  School  for  Feeble-  Republicans  one.  The  L^slature  defeated  a 
minded,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  and  woman's  suffrage  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
Dumb,  and  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Sana-  tion  by  a  decisive  majority, 
torium.  There  are  also  many  hospitals  and  In  tiie  closing  weeks  of  the  year  1914,  during 
asylums,  carried  on  under  local  and  private  the  deepest  depression  caused  by  the  European 
auspices.  The  State  institutions  are  under  the  War,  an  industrial  survey  of  the  city  of  Etalti- 
direct  control  of  the  Board  of  State  Aid  and  more  was  made  by  experts  employed  by  the  Con- 
Charities,  solidated  Gas  Coonpany  in  connection  with  the 

PoLiTTCB  AND  OovEBNMENT.     The  General  As-  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association   and 

sembly  or  Legislature  of  Maryland  met  in  1914  an  advisory  committee  of  the  leading  citizens, 

as'  the  sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  This   showed   that   the  value   of    manufactured 

held  in   1912.     Many  important  measures  were  products  in  the  metropolitan  district  of  Balti- 

passed,  among  them  the  following:   a  measure  more  for  the  year  in  which  the  survey  was  made 

to  continue  the  system  of  good  roads  throughout  was  $353,000,000,  and  that  115,000  persons  were 

the   State  and   an   appropriation   of  $6,600,000  employed  in  the  factories.     In  September,  1914, 

additional    for    the    completion    of    the    system  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of 

that  will  connect  all  the  county  towns  with  each  the  British  at  Nortib  Point,  Baltimore,  and  the 

other  and  with  the  city  of  Baltimore;  creation  of  writing  of  the  National  anthem,  "The  Stax  Span- 

a  State  Tax  Commission  to  supervise  and  equal-  gled  Banner,"  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  was  cele- 

ize  the  assessment  of  property  and  taxation ;  the  brated   in    Baltimore   by   elaborate   cerononies. 

wanting  of  extraordinary  powers  to  the  State  See  Celebbations. 

Board  of  Health  and  makinff  a  large  appropria-  State  Govebnment.  Governor,  Phillips  L. 
tion  to  its  use;  the  creation  of  an  Advisory  Goldsborough,  Republican;  Secretary  of  State, 
Board  of  Pardons  and  Parole,  embodied  in  a  so-  R.  P.  Graham,  Republican;  Treasurer,  Murray 
called  Penal  Reform  Act;  a  workmen's  compen-  Vandiver,  Democrat;  Adjutant-General,  C.  F. 
sation  act  of  very_  liberal  terms,  creating  a  com-  Madclin,  Republican ;  Attorney-General,  Edgar 
mission  to  administer  the  law  and  making  Allan  Poe,  Democrat;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
compensation  for  injuries  or  death  compulsory;  tion,  M.  B.  Stephens,  Democrat, 
an  amendment  to  the  Haman  Oyster  Planting  Judiciabt.  Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Justice, 
law,  which  was  demanded  by  the  oyatermen  who  Andrew  H.  Boyd ;  Associate  Justices,  N.  Chas. 
are  opposed  to  oyster  culture;  an  act  providing  Burke,  William  H.  Thomas,  John  R.  Pattison, 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  United  Hammond  Urner,  John  P.  Briscoe,  Heni^  Stock- 
States  Senate  upon  what  is  called  the  "County  bridge,  and  Albert  Constable;  Clerk,  Caleb  C. 
Unit  plan."  Acts  submitting  four  amendments  Magruder — all  Democrats  except  Stockbridge 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  were  submitted  and  Urner,  Republicans. 

to  the  voters  as  follows:  an  amendment  which        c_..,„  t— ,„, ini« 

will  give  each  county  of  the  State  the  power  to        Stato  Leoiblatube.  1913. 

form  a  local  legislative  bodv  to  enact  local  laws  £«uU.     Bout,    Joint  BmUot 

and  abridging  the  power  of  the  General  Assem-     Democrat*    18  80  B8 

bly  to  enact  such  laws;  an  amendment  adopting  RepubUeans     ....!!!!!!!.'.'  9            23            si 

the  referendum  system  for  laws  passed  by  the  _.  _       .,.,._           ~           —           — 

Legislature  upon  the  presentation  of  a  specified        Pemocratic  majority 9  58  87 

petition,  and  suspending  the  operation  of  laws  The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 

upon  which  a  referendum  has  been  asked;   an  ,„  45,^  ^^i      Congrets.  article  United  Statos. 

amendment  gi^  the  General  As«;mbly  power  mABYLAND,   IjNiviRSiTT  of.     A   State   in! 

to  enact  laws  for  the  suspension  of  sent^ce  by  gtitution  for  higher  education  at  Annapolis  and 

a  court  m  criminal  eases,  for  indeterminate  sen-  Baltimore,  Md..  founded  in  1784.     Therrwere  in 

teQce  iuid  for  the  release  of  prisoners  on  parole.  ^,1  departmento  in  1914,  1200  students,  with  211 

""*"  fouramendm«its  will  be  voted  on  at  the  members  in  the  faculty.    There  were  no  note- 

genwal  election  in  November,  1915.    An  amend-  ^^^^^     ^j^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^     ^                    °^ 

ment  relatmg  to  the  term  .md  compensation  of  „^t^i,fe  changes  in  the  faculty.     The  productive 

^^t*!?*'"^  °K^^  ".*^.K°*  B'^"™?'-e  was  sub-  f^^^  ^^^^  ^o  about  $150:000  and  the  total 

nutted  and  ratified  at  the  election  m  November,  j„^„^g  ^^  ^^^^^  $250,000     The  library  contabas 

m*    i           .  it     ^               ■     t                      J  about  25,000  volumes.    The  president  is  Thomas 

The  term  of  the  Governor  is  four  years  and  pgjj   ph  b    I L  D                               <=""  "  '■uvummb 

that  of  the  present  Governor.  PhilUps  Lee  Golds-  JtASSACHXTSETTS.     PoPClJlTlON.    Tlie    es- 

borough    will  not  expire  until  January    1918.  ttoated  population  on  July  1,  1914,  Was  3%0* 

At  the  November  election  no  State  officials  were  522.     The  population  in  I&IO  was  3,366,416. 

elected,  but  elections  were  held  for  United  Stat^  AoBIcuLTuiE.     The     area,     production,     wd 

Senator    and    for    repre^ntotivwm    Confess.  ^^,^^   ^^   ^     principal    cV^ps    in    1913-i4    are 

The  candidates  for  the  Senate  were  John  Wal-  ^^^  .„  ^^    following  table.    The  figures  are 

ter  Smith.  DMoocrat,  for  reSlectioiu  Edward  C.  ^^^^  ^^^  United  Stated  Department  of  Agricul- 

?r"™e&  WeTel^ti'^nl  hiidt  ^^^^  ture,  and  those  of  1914  are^stimate.  onlf^ 

3  the  Progressive  party,  which  at  the  presiden-  Acnage        Prod  Jm.        riu, 

tial   election    in    1912    had   polled   57,786    votes,     ^ora    1914       48.000       2,258.000     »1,918,000 

3000  more  than  the  Republican  vote,  almost  dis-  1913      48,000      1,944,000      ilesajooo 
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OsU     

Potato**     . . , 

H.y      

Tobkceo 

a  Ton*. 
6  Pounds. 


.1914 

1918 
.1914 

1913 
.1914 

1913 
.1914 

1913 


AeT*agt 

9,000 

9,000 

27.000 

27,000 

480,000 

475,000 

6,600  2) 

6,100 


Prod.  b«. 

838,000 

315.000 

4,185,000 

2,885,000 

a  684,000 

675,000 

11,650,000 

9,456,000 


Yalue 

186,000 

170,000 

2,971,000 

1,921,000 

18.681.000 

12,132,000 

2,044,000 

1,086,000 


MiNKBAL  Pboduction.  The  principal  mineral 
products  of  Maasaehusetts,  as  in  most  of  the 
New  England  States,  are  from  the  stone  quarries 
and  clay  pits.  More  than  half  the  total  value 
of  the  mineral  production  is  from  the  stone 
quarries,  exclusive  of  the  limestone  burned  into 
lime.  lie  clay-working  industries  furnish  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  in  1913 
was  $7,044,629,  compared  with  a  value  of  $6,- 
6S4,514  in  1912.  The  stone  quarried  was  valued 
at  $4,00e,372,  compared  with  $3,663,279  in  1912. 
About  60  per  coit  of  the  atone  was  granite. 
The  granite  quarried  in  the  State  is  used  chiefly 
for  building  and  monumental  purposes  and  for 
paving  blocks.  The  lime-burning  industry  is 
centred  in  Berkshire  County.  Ine  State  pro- 
duces no  kind  of  mineral  fuel,  although  numer- 
ous deposits  of  peat  exist  in  swamps  and  bogs 
in  the  eastern  and  central  portions.  The  metal 
production  is  confined  to  a  small  output  of  iron 
ore  which  is  used  in  local  furnaces.  Uther  min- 
eral substances  are  emery,  fuller's  earth,  occa- 
sional gems,  mineral  waters,  sand  and  gravel, 
sand-lime  brick,  silica,  and  talc. 

Tbanbfobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  main 
track  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1914,  was  2125. 
There  were  in  addition  1081  miles  of  second, 
third,  and  fourth  track,  and  1720  miles  of  side 
track,  making  a  total  mileage  of  tracks  of  all 
kinds  of  4927.  This  was  an  increase  of  about 
35  miles  from  1913.  The  railroads  havine  the 
longest  mileage  are  the  New  York,  New  Kuiven, 
and  Hartford,  1833;  Boston  and  Maine,  1967; 
and  the  Boston  and  Albany,  961.  These  roads 
formed  practically  one  syston,  but  provision  was 
made  in  1914  for  the  separation  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  from  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Company's  roads.  For  an 
account  of  the  details  of  this,  see  the  article 
Hailboadb. 

Education.  The  number  of  children  in  the 
State  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1013,  was  602,601.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  all  the  schools  was  486,869.  The  fe- 
male teachers  numbered  15,604  and  the  male 
teachers  1863.  The  Legislature  of  1014  passed 
several  important  measures  relating  to  educa- 
tion. These  included  a  resolution  to  provide  for 
an  investigation  as  to  a  more  equitable  method 
of  supporting  the  public  schools;  an  act  to  au- 
thorize the  board  of  education  to  maintain 
classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  State- 
aided,  vocational,  and  continuation  schools;  an 
act  relative  to  the  right  of  women  voters  to  vote 
for  candidates  for  school  committees;  an  act 
relative  to  annual  returns  of  school  statistics; 
an  act  amending  the  measures  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  high  schools;  and  an  act 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  public  evening 
schools  and  for  regulating  correspondence  and 
other  like  schools. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
shows  a  balance  on  hand  on  Dec.  1,  1913,  of 
$8,220,590.    The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted 


to  $43,241,099  and  the  disbursements  to  $43,386,- 
668,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  Dec.  1,  1914, 
of  $8,075,020.  The  direct  funded  debt  on  Dec. 
1,  1914,  amounted  to  $47,683,854  and  the  sink- 
ing funds  for  the  same  period  to  $19,323,948, 
leaving  a  net  direct  funded  debt  of  $28,269,906. 
The  net  contingent  funded  debt  on  the  same  date 
was  $66,441,696,  makine  tlie  total  net  direct 
and  contingent  debt  on  that  date  $84,701,602. 

Chabities  and  CoBBEcnoNS.  Institutions 
under  State  supervision  in  1914  were  the  State 
Infirmary  at  Tewksbury,  the  State  Farm  at 
Bridgewater,  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital,  the 
Lyman  School  for  Boys  at  Westborough,  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  at  Shirley,  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  School  at  Canton,  the 
North  Reading  State  Sanatorium,  the  Rutland 
State  Sanatorium,  the  Lakeville  State  Sana- 
torium, and  the  Westfield  State  Sanatorium. 
Those  who  received  care  in  these  institutions  in 
1913  numbered  about  20,000.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  about  $1,500,000  yearly.  A  Board 
of  Prison  Commissioners  controls  the  prisons  of 
the  State.  These  institutions  included  the  State 
Prison  in  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory at  Concord,  Uie  Reformatory  for  Women  at 
Sherborn,  Prison  Camp  and  Hospital  at  Rut- 
land, and  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater.  The 
prison  population  at  the  end  of  1913  was  about 
6000. 

Politics  and  Govebnment.  The  Legislature 
met  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are  annual.  The 
most  important  measure  passed  was  one  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  to  the  people  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  sutfrage  to 
women.  An  election  to  Congress  was  held  in 
the  twelfth  district  on  April  7.  James  A. 
Gallivan,  Democrat,  was  the  successful  can- 
didate. Elections  for  State  oflScers  and  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress  were  held  during  the 
year.  In  the  primary  elections  held  on  Sep- 
tember 22  Governor  Walsh  was  renominated  by 
the  Democrats,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  former  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  by  the  Republicans,  and 
Joseph  Walker  by  the  Progressives.  In  the 
elections  on  November  3  Governor  Walsh  was  re- 
elected with  210,442  votes,  compared  with  198,- 
627  for  McCall,  Republican,  and  32,145  for  Wal- 
ker, Progressive.  Although  the  Democratic  vote 
showed  a  considerable  falling  off  from  1912  and 
the  Republican  vote  an  even  larger  increase, 
the  Democrats  were  able,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Progressives,  to  overcome  the  Republican 
vote.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
election  was  469,203,  compared  with  488,056  in 
1912.  The  Democratic  vote  showed  a  falling  off 
of  about  30,000;  the  Republican  vote  an  increase 
of  nearly  50,000;  and  the  Progressive  a  falling 
off  of  over  110,000.  The  Republicans  elected 
representatives  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourtii, 
fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  thirteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  districts  and  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  others.  At  the  November  State 
election  the  Republicans  were  all  elected  for  the 
minor  State  ofl^ices,  defeating  the  Democrats 
who  had  held  the  offices  the  previous  year.  On 
January  13  James  M.  Curley,  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  the  twelfth  district,  was  elected 
mayor  of  Boston,  defeating  Thomas  L.  Kenny, 
his  only  opponent,  by  a  large  majority. 

Otheb  Events.  On  July  20  the  canal  across 
Cape  Cod  was  formally  opened.  This  canal 
shortens  by  70  miles  the  distance  by  water  b<^ 
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tween   New   York   and   Boston   and   provides   a  institute   at   Cambridge   progressed   during  tiie 

safer  route.     (See  Canaus.)     On  June  25  a  fire  year.    The    president    was    Richard    C.    Hic- 

in  the  city  of  Salem  destroyed  nearly  half  of  laurin. 

that  city.  More  than  a  thousand  builaings  were  HATTEI,  Tito.  An  Italian  composer,  eda- 
bumed  and  18,000  people  were  deprived  of  their  cator,  and  pianist,  died  March  30,  1914.  He 
homes.  The  loss  was  about  $12,000,000;  two  was  bom  at  Campobasso,  Italy,  in  1841,  and  at 
and  possibly  three  lives  were  lost.  The  con-  the  age  of  five  years  gave  his  first  musical  con- 
flagration began  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  cert,  touring  Italy  a  little  later,  and  at  11 
in  a  leather  factory,  and  spread  quickly,  as  the  years  of  age  becoming  a  professor  of  the  Rant« 
water  pressure  was  inadequate  and  one  of  the  Cecelia  Academy  in  &me,  and  a  member  of  the 
mains  was  broken.  Nearly  all  the  historic  Philharmonic  Society  and  many  other  musical 
structures  of  the  town  were  saved.  These  in-  organizations.  On  his  return  from  concert  tours 
elude  Hawthorne's  birthplace,  the  customhouse  throughout  France  and  England  in  1853,  he 
where  he  worked,  and  the  reputed  House  of  the  played  before  Pope  Pius  IX  and  received  from 
Seven  Gables.  Among  the  buildings  destroyed  him  a  gold  medal.  After  many  successful  tours 
were  part  of  the  hospital,  the  orphan  asylum,  over  the  continent,  he  removed  to  London  in 
and  a  new  church.  1863  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  made 

State     Oovebnuent.     Governor,     David     I.  his  home  in  that  city,  where  he  organized  and 

Walsh,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Grafton  conducted  a  season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Ly 

D.    Cushing,    Republican;    Secretary    of    State,  ceum  Theatre  in  1870.     He  was  best  known  in 

Albert     P.     Langtry,     Republican;     Treasurer,  Italy  as  a  writer  of  popular  songs  and  his  melo- 

Charles    L.    Burrill,    Republican;    Comptroller,  dies  were  familiar  to  nearly  every  household  in 

;  _  Auditor,    Alonzo    B.    Cook,    Repub-  that  country.    He  wrote  several  operas,  many 

lican;    Adjutant-General,    ;    Attorney-  songs,  and  hundreds  of  pieces  for  the  piano. 

General,    Henry    C.    Atwill,    Republican;     Sec-  MATJCHEMTE.     See  Minkralogy. 

retary   of    the    Board    of    Agriculture,    Wilfrid  llATTBITAITIA.    A    civil    territory    of   the 

Wheeler,    Democrat;     Commissioner    of    Insur-  French   West  African  government-general,  gov- 

ance,  Frank  H.   Hardison,  Democrat;   Commis-  emed   from   Saint-Louis    (Senegal)    by   a  com- 

sioner  of  Education,  David  Snedden,  Democrat,  missioner.    The  chief  towns  are   Port-Etienne, 

JUDiciABT.     Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Boutilimit,    Aleg,    Altar,    Moudjeria,    etc.    The 

Commonwealth:   Chief  Justice,  Arthur  Prentice  Moors,  who  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 

Rugg;    Justices,   James   M.   Morton,   John    W.  population,  are  all  nomads,  except  for  a  few 

Hammond,  Henry  Newton  Sheldon,  William  C.  groups  rendered  semisedentary  by  the  necessity 

Loring,  Henry  K.  Braley,  and  Charles  Ambrose  for  tending  the  plantations  of  palms  from  which 

De  Courcy;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  C.  H.  Cooper —  they  obtain  a  livelihood.    They  are  all  Moham- 

all  Republicans.  medans;   but  Islam  has  been  strongly  tinctured 

State  Legislatuhe,  1915.  '""""B  f^  "^^  S"^^™-    P«y  "'«  "  encamp 

1 ments,  driving  their  nocks  from  pasture  to  pas- 

Stnatt    Hmue    Joint  Ballot  ture  as  the  water  supply  fails.     Manual  labor  is 

Republicans     88          147          180  considered  dishonorable  among  the  Moors.    The 

Democrats    7           88            95  negroes  cultivate  millet,  barley,  etc.,  gather  gimu, 

IJcSuta^**.   0             1             !  ^°'  export,  and  catch  and  dry  fish.     Salt  exists 

in  great  abundance.     Travel  is  by  caravan,  and 

Republican   msioHty    ....26           65            81  distances  are  calculated  by  nights  of  travel.    The 

exports   are   chiefly   gums,   salt,   dates,   ostrich 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  feathers,  and  live  animals.    No  trade  statistics 

in  the  section  Congress,  article  UmTED  States,  are  available;  the  primitive  method  of  barter  ob- 

HASSACHUSETTS  ZlfSTITXTTE  OF  tains  in  the  oases  where  commercial  transactions 
TECHNOIiOOY.  An  institution  for  technical  are  carried  on.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morct,  who 
education,  founded  in  Boston  in  1861.  The  stu-  was  appointed  commissioner  March  11,  1912,  was 
dents  enrolled  in  all  departments  in  the  autumn  obliged  to  carry  on  an  intermittent  warfare  dur- 
of  1914  numbered  1811.  The  faculty,  including  ing  1913  and  1914  against  pillaging  nomad 
professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  tribes.  See  French  West  Africa. 
professors,  numbered  123.  During  the  year  Rob-  MATTBITIITS.  A  supposedly  volcanic  island 
ert  H.  Richards,  professor  emeritus  of  mining  (720  square  miles)  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  a  Brit- 
engineering  and  metallurgy,  Henry  K.  Burri-  ish  crown  colony.  Total  civil  population  (1011 
son,  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  drawing  census),  368,510;  population  inclusive  of  mili- 
and  descriptive  geometry,  and  S.  H.  Woodbridge,  tary,  370,393  (222,361  Indo-Mauritians,  35,526 
associate  professor  of  heating  and  ventilation,  other  Indians,  3662  Chinese,  108,844  persons  of 
retired.  John  Knox  Taylor,  professor  of  ar-  European,  African,  or  mixed  blood).  The  natives 
chitecture,  Harold  Pender,  professor  of  electri-  of  European  race  are  in  large  part  French  cre- 
cal  engineering,  Lewis  E.  Moore,  associate  pro-  oles.  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  had  (1911)  with 
feasor  of  structural  engineering,  and  Charles  A.  suburbs,  50,060  inhabitants;  Curepipe,  17,173; 
Kraus,  assistant  professor  of  physico-chemical  Mah^bourg,  4068.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
research,  resigned.  Charles  L.  Adams,  professor  is  the  staple  industry.  There  are  seven  lines  of 
of  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry,  died,  railway,  all  owned  and  worked  by  the  govern- 
There  were  a  number  of  important  additions  to  ment,  and  totaling  119.65  miles  of  standard 
the  faculty  during  the  year,  including  Ralph  gauge  and  10  of  narrow  gauge.  Imports  1912, 
Adams  Cram,  professor  of  architecture.  The  in-  Rs.  32,260,707  (Rs.  37,806,993  in  1911) ;  exports, 
stitute  received  gifts  amounting  to  $862,000  dur-  Rs.  37,184,189  (Rs.  41,204,854) ;  revenue  1911-12, 
ing  the  year.  Its  funds  amounted  at  the  end  of  Rs.  10,435,648  (Rs.  11,129,988  in  1910-11);  ex- 
the  year  1913-14  to  $2,963,809,  and  the  income  penditure,  Rs.  9,843,980  (Rs.  9,678,243).  Total 
to  $153,455.  The  library  contains  100,000  vol-  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  1911-12,  773,092,  of 
umes.    Construction  of  new  buildings  for  the  which  592,193  tons  British.    The  GoTemor  in 
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I9I4  was  Sir  J.  R.  Chancellor,  appointed  Nov. 
13,  1911. 

HATO,  John  C.  Calhoun.  An  American 
capitalist  and  politician,  died  May  11,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  and  through  the  self- 
sacriflce  of  his  parents  who  were  very  poor,  he 
received  a  fairly  good  education;  he  afterwards 
taught  school,  and  while  still  a  young  man 
engaged  in  the  lumbering  business  in  which  he 
amassed  a  great  fortune.  Although  be  never 
held  oflSce  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  poli- 
ticians in  Kentucky.  He  left  an  estimated  for- 
tune of  $12,000,000.  He  was  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee from  Kentuckv. 

MATOTTE  iiND  THE  COMOSO  IS- 
LAITDS.  A  group  of  islands  belonging  to 
France,  administered  under  the  government  of 
Madagascar.  Total  area,  2168  square  kilometers 
(837  square  miles);  population  in  1011,  97,760. 
Total  imports,  1911,  1,293,386  francs;  exports, 
4,842,359.  The  Administrator  in  1916  was  M. 
Cartron. 

KEASLES.    See  Vetebinaby  Me3>icine. 

MEAT  IKSPECTIOX.    See  Stock  Raising. 

MEAT  FBODTTCTION.     See  Stock  Raisino. 

MESICAI.  FBOaBESS  in  1014.  New  and 
important  discoveries  were  made  in  the  domain 
of  preventive  medicine,  and  in  the  control  of  epi- 
demic diseases  during  1914.  (See  Diphthebia, 
HooKwoBM  Disease,  Occupational  Diseases, 
Peixaoba,  Poliomtelitis  [Infantile  Spinal  Par- 
alysis], Public  Health  Sebvice,  Rabies,  Tt- 
PHoiD  Feveb,  Small-pox  and  Vaccination). 
Diseases  peculiar  to  hot  climates  furnish  an  in- 
exhaustible field  for  investigation,  and  many  new 
facts  were  brought  out  and  valuable  data  col- 
lected (see  Bebibebi,  Insects  and  the  Pbofa- 
OATiON  OP  Disease,  Lepbosy,  Malabia,  Plaque, 
Sleeping-sickness,  Tbofical  Diseases).  The 
cause  and  cure  of  cancer  still  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  scientists  (see  Canceb,  Radiothebapy), 
and  tuberculosis  occupied  no  less  important  a 
place  (see  Tubebculosis,  Tubeboulin).  Sev- 
eral new  drugs  were  brought  forward,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Ahphotbofin,  Cebolin, 
Ctmabin,  and  Elabson.  Some  new  departures 
in  the  administration  of  anesthesia  were  made 
(gee  Anesthesia,  Twilight  Sleep).  Other 
medical  items  and  statistics  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  captions. 

MEDICAL  SCEOOZiS.  See  Univebsities 
a:«d  Colleges 

MEEK,  Seth  Eugene.  An  American  zoslo- 
gist,  died  July  7,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1869,  and  graduated  from  Indiana 
University  in  1884,  afterwards  taking  post- 
graduate studies  at  that  university  and  at  Cor- 
nell. In  1886-87  he  was  professor  of  natural 
science  at  Eureka  College,  and  from  1887  to 
1892  held  the  same  position  at  Coe  College.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  and  biology  in  the  University 
of  Arkansas  which  position  he  held  until  1896, 
when  he  became  assistant  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission.  From  1897  until  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  assistant  curator  of  zoology  in 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy  in  Chi- 
cago. He  lectured  on  scientific  subjects;  ex- 
plored streams  of  the  Central  and  Western 
United  States,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama;  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  and  other 
■cientific  societies.    He  was  the  author  of  FUhea 


of  Mexico  North  of  the  lathmus  of  Tehuantepeo 
(1904),  and  many  papers  on  fishes  and  reptiles 
in  the  publications  of  scientific  bodies. 
MEBC1TSY.    See    Chemistby,    Industbial; 

QUICKSILVEB. 

MESCTTSY  BOIXES.  A  novel  process  to 
utilize  energy  available  in  thermal  ranges  above 
those  which  can  be  conveniently  utilized  with 
steam,  namely,  making  use  of  the  thermal  prop- 
erties of  mercury,  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Schenectady  section  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Ennneers,  Dec.  16,  1913,  and 
during  1914  was  widSy  discussed  on  account  of 
its  novelty.  It  involved  the  use  of  mercury  in 
a  temperature  cycle  above  that  used  with  steam 
for  the  production  of  commercial  power,  and 
consisted  of  a  method  whereby  mercury  is  vapor- 
ized in  a  boiler  by  a  furnace  of  ordinary  type. 
From  this  boiler  mercury  vapor  passes  at  a  pres- 
sure near  that  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  nozzles 
of  a  turbine,  which  drives  a  generator  or  other 
utilizer,  where  it  condenses  on  the  dry  surface  of 
tubes  containing  water,  and  this  water  in  turn 
vaporizes  by  the  heat  delivered,  and  the  steajn 
thus  produced  is  used  to  drive  other  turbines,  or 
as  desired.  As  the  mercury  vapor  is  much  hotter 
than  steam,  the  gases  normally  leave  the  mer- 
cury boiler  at  a  higher  temperature  than  they 
would  have  in  a  steam  boiler,  and  tiiis  excess 
heat  is  utilized  by  conveying,  first,  through  a 
heater,  which  raises  the  returning  liquid  almost 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  secondly,  through  a 
superheater  which  superheats  the  steam  de- 
livered through  the  condensing  boiler,  and  third, 
through  an  economizer  which  heats  the  feed 
water  for  the  condensing  boiler,  and  so  reduces 
the  gases  to  the  lowest  practicable  flue  tempera- 
ture. While  mercury  possesses  many  advantages 
as  a  thermodynamic  fluid  for  this  purpose,  yet  it 
has  disadvantages,  chief  of  which  are  its  cost 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  poisonous,  and  there  also 
are  diflSculties  in  confining  both  the  vapor  and 
the  liquid.  An  experimental  installation  of  this 
method  was  made,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  commer- 
cial application,  whereby  in  a  single  unit  occupy- 
ing the  same  floor  space  as  a  dOO-horsepower 
steam  boiler,  the  steam  output  alone  of  the  con- 
densing boiler  would  equal  that  obtained  from 
the  eOO-horsepower  boiler.  It  was  claimed  that 
with  efiicient  oil  firing  of  boilers,  a  fuel  economy 
very  near  to  that  obtainable  by  the  Diesel  engine 
would  be  obtained,  and  the  machine  itself  would 
be  more  simple,  and  free  from  the  probability 
of  detonations  characteristic  of  the  Diesel  en- 
gine. So  novel  was  the  proposition,  that  it  was 
extensively  discussed,  and  while  no  installation 
on  a  commercial  scale  had  been  admitted,  yet  it 
was  deemed  worthy  of  further  consideration. 
The  proposed  method  was  suggested  by  Charles 
Bradley,  and  was  studied  by  W.  L.  R.  Emmet  in 
an  elaborate  investigation,  which  may  be  foimd 
described  in  vol.  xxxii  of  the  Tranaactiona  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

MEBIT  SYSTEM.    See  Civil  Sebvioe. 

MEBBIAM,  Geobge  Spbino.  An  American 
author  and  editor,  died  Jan.  22,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1843,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1864;  from  1866  to 
1868  he  was  tutor  at  Yale,  at  the  same  time 
studying  theology;  from  1870  to  1876  he  was 
office  editor  of  the  Christian  Union,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  devoted  chiefiy  to  study 
and  writing.  He  was  the  author  of:  A  Living 
Faith   (1876);   The  Way  of  Life   (1881);   Life 
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and  Timet  of  Samuel  Botcles  (1885) ;  Noah  Por- 
ter, a  Memorial  by  Friends  (1893)  ;  The  Chief 
End  of  Man  (1897);  The  Negro  and  the  Na- 
tion  (1906)":  The  Man  of  To-day   (1911). 

UEBSITT,  Edwitt  A.,  Jk.  An  American 
public  oflScial,  died  Dec.  4,  1914.  He  was  born 
in  Pierrepont,  K.  Y.,  in  1860,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1884.  He  studied  law,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  and  at  once  engaged  in  active 
practice,  but  was  also  interested  in  manufactur- 
ing. His  interest  in  politics  began  early  in  life, 
and  in  1886  he  was  appointed  deputy  consul  gen- 
eral at  London.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  and  served  in  that 
body  continuously  for  eleven  years.  In  1908  he 
became  the  Kepublican  leader  of  the  assembly 
and  served  as  such  until  1912,  when  he  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  assembly,  whicli  position 
he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1912.  He  was  afterwards  reelected  to 
the  Sixty-third  Congress.  During  his  service  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  Mr.  Merritt  served 
on  important  committees,  including  the  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  gas 
companies  in  New  York  City;  he  drafted  the 
public  service  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  was 
identified  with  much  legislation  relating  to  rail- 
ways. 

HESOFOTAMZA,  Abcksoloot  op.    See  Ab- 

CHiEOLOOT. 

MESOTHOBinU.     See  RADioTHEBArr. 

METAIiLTTSOY.  Metallurgical  progress  in 
1914  did  not  involve  any  striking  discoveries  or 
innovations  in  practice.  With  mining  and  the 
metal  markets  in  either  a  quiescent  or  a  chaotic 
state  as  the  result  of  financial  depression  or  war 
conditions,  there  was  little  incentive  to  indulge 
in  extensive  exploitation  of  new  processes,  al- 
though naturally  the  larger  companies  endeav- 
ored to  secure  greater  economy  and  improvement 
of  plants.  The  following  paragraphs,  indicating 
some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  met- 
allurgical work  of  the  year,  are  based  in  large 
part  on  authoritative  reviews  of  progress  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  statistical  °  progress  num- 
bers of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
(New  York)  and  the  Iron  Age  (New  York). 

Gold  and  Silveb.  In  stamp  milling  no  new 
developments  of  special  interest  were  recorded 
during  the  year.  Improvements  in  machinery 
were  noted  whereby  heavy  stamps  run  by  elec- 
tric motors,  or  otherwise,  were  installed,  and  a 
mill  in  North  Carolina  was  built  without  stamps, 
the  ore  being  first  crushed  and  then  rolled,  the 
product  being  classified  and  then  reground  in  a 
tube  mill.  The  material  was  slimed,  and  the 
elimes  cyanided,  it  being  found  that  with  the  ore 
in  use  it  was  cheaper  to  install  and  operate  rolls 
than  to  use  stamps  as  preliminary  crushing  ma- 
chines. Likewise,  -  in  Alaska  a  6000-ton  plant 
was  about  completed,  but  the  preliminary  work- 
ing of  the  ore  was  done  by  jaw  and  gyratory 
crushers,  the  material  then  handled  by  rolls, 
and  after  being  classified,  sent  to  tube  mills. 
This  ore  was  to  be  concentrated,  and  probably 
the  material  would  be  sent  to  smelters.  Certain 
improvements  during  the  year  were  to  be  noted 
in  cyanide  practice.  At  Cobalt,  Ontario,  the 
Nipissing  Mining  Company  was  employing  a  new 
process  for  desulphurizing  the  rebellious  silver 
minerals,  which  were  treated  in  the  low  grade 
mill.  Thus  the  high  grade  rebellious  silver  min- 
erals were  being  treated  directly  by  cyanide 
without  concentration,  amalgamation,  roasting. 


or  any  other  process,  and  this  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  cyanide  process  was  capable  of  fur- 
ther extension.  In  the  Porcupine  District  a  sep- 
arate treatment  process  was  introduced  at  the 
Dome  Mill,  where  instead  of  making  a  total 
slime  product  and  treating  it  by  agitation,  the 
new  work  involved  treating  the  sands  and  slime 
each  in  a  separate  installation,  the  former  being 
leached,  while  the  natural  slimes  are  separately 
treated.  A  process  known  as  counter-current  de- 
cantation  was  tried  successfully  in  a  number  of 
mills  in  place  of  the  filter,  and  the  principle  was 
being  considered  in  connection  with  hydrometal- 
lurgy  of  copper  slimes.  The  flotation  process 
was  also  being  operated  during  the  year,  though 
on  the  part  of  many  companies  the  work  was  but 
experimental.  It  was  estimated  that  nearly  one 
million  tons  of  ore  were  treated  in  North  Amer- 
ica in  1914  by  the  flotation  process,  and  upwards 
of  160,000  tons  of  concentrates  were  produced, 
an  amount,  however,  far  below  that  of  Australia, 
where  considerable  tonnage  of  floated  blend  con- 
centrate was  produced. 

Lead.  The  practice  of  lead  and  of  silver. lead 
smelting  and  refining  was  discussed  by  the  Au- 
gust meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mining 
Engineers,  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  a 
number  of  valuable  papers  were  presented,  show- 
ing innovations  in  all  branches  of  lead  metal- 
lurgy. It  was  foimd  that  the  blast  roasting  of 
lead-bearing  mixtures  had  increased  so  that  the 
older  modes  of  oxidation  had  been  rendered  al- 
most obsolete,  and  there  were  two  leading  meth- 
ods, the  Huntington-Heberlein  Pot,  and  the 
Dwight-Lloyd  Straight  Line  Machine  and  Sinter- 
ing Machine. 

Copper.  During  the  year  a  comprehensive 
work  on  modern  copper  metallurgy  by  Professor 
H.  O.  Hofman  was  published,  which  discussed 
modern  methods  in  a  field  where  constant  de- 
velopments have  been  in  practice.  The  general 
tendency  in  the  metallurgy  of  copper  was  a  com- 
petition between  fiotation  and  leaching  for  the 
handling  of  concentration  tailings.  Leaching 
was  having  a  thorough  trial  at  a  large  number  of 
mines.  In  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  copper, 
anodes  of  lead,  carbon,  and  magnetite,  with  and 
without  depolarizers,  were  being  employed,  and 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  soluble  anodes  were 
thought  overcome.  Concrete  hearths  were  being 
used  in  the  roasting  furnaces  of  the  Macdougal 
type,  as  they  reduce  the  masonry  repairs  and 
permit  easy  removal  of  incrustations.  This  type 
of  multi-deck  furnace  was  found  particularly 
favorable  for  the  production  of  sulphur-dioxide 
gas  from  pyrites,  and  special  blends  of  calcines 
from  sulphur  ores  at  smelting  plants,  and  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  equally  available  for 
producing  soluble  oxides  and  sulphates,  in  leach- 
ing work,  the  muflie  furnace,  on  account  of  the 
high  fuel  consumption,  having  not  found  as  much 
favor  as  was  at  first  anticipated.  Various  new 
types  of  furnaces  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
employed,  and  the  rotary  kiln  at  Chrome,  N.  J., 
was  operating  with  considerable  fuel  economy. 
Fuel  economy  is  an  iinportant  consideration  in 
many  plants,  and  the  Braden  Copper  Company 
was  starting  three  kilns  in  Chile  for  work  of  this 
class.  Coal  dust  firing  was  to  replace  the  fuel 
oil  firing  in  certain  plants  of  reverbatory  smel- 
ters, and  this  was  an  item  to  be  considered  in 
discussing  the  relative  economy  of  blast  and  re 
verba tory  furnaces.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the   blast   furnace   operation   of   the   year   was 
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Bome  experiments  at  the  Copper  Queen  Plant  of 
Douglas,  Ariz.,  on  the  possibility  of  generating 
low  pressure  steam  in  a  McKee  "boiler  from  the 
waste  heat  of  blast  furnace  slag.  Somewhat 
similar  worlc  had  lieen  tried  on  iron  slag  in  Eng- 
land. The  usual  amount  of  work  was  being  done 
to  abate  the  smelter  fume  nuisance,  and  new  flue 
installations  were  being  equipped  with  suspended 
wires  to  collect  the  bulk  of  the  solid  material. 
Electrostatic  precipitation  was  followed  in  this 
work,  and  the  baghouse  method  was  used  to  col- 
lect the  whole  of  the  remaining  solid,  but  the 
high  cost  of  installation  was  an  objection.  Im- 
provements were  also  recorded  during  the  year 
in  refining  furnace  design,  and  changes  in  the 
shape  and  constmetion  of  furnaces  for  melting 
cathodes  were  attempted.  Waste  heat  boiler  in- 
stallations were  used  in  connection  with  the  re- 
fining of  copper,  which  aided  in  producing  plant 
economy. 

Znro.  Improvements  in  minor  details  were 
the  rule  in  zinc  smelting  rather  than  radical  in- 
novations in  practice.  One  important  tendency 
of  the  year  on  the  part  of  American  smelters 
was  to  make  retorts  of  greater  tensile  strength 
and  durability,  so  that  the  previous  distillation 
at  very  high  temperatures  could  be  carried  on 
as  was  done  in  Germany  and  Belgium.  The  ar- 
tificial treatment  of  American  clays  had  made 
possible  progress  in  this  direction,  and  retorts 
made  by  one  large  smelter  showed  much  longer 
life.  Also  considerable  attention  was  being  paid 
to  the  analysis  of  the  reducing  fuel,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  securing  a  better  blending  of  ore  reduc- 
tion material,  while  the  use  of  crude  petroleum 
and  coal  dust  in  both  roasting  and  distillation 
furnaces  was  undertaken  experimentally,  but 
further  work,  both  experimental  and  practical, 
was  considered  necessary.  Another  importuit 
detail  was  the  treating  of  residuum,  and  while 
in  many  eases  the  amount  gained  was  not  large, 
yet  it  was  hoped  that  it  could  be  increased. 
Charging  machines  were  being  extensively  used 
in  place  of  hand  charging,  but  difficulties  in  ma- 
chine charging  were  being  experienced  with  the 
excessively  fine  flotation  concentrates  that  were 
being  handled  by  some  zinc  smelters.  A  retort 
discharging  machine  for  mechanically  discharg- 
ing retort  residues  was  developed  during  the 
year,  and  received  an  experimental  trial.  One 
of  the  new  roasting  furnaces  made  in  Europe, 
and  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1914, 
was  the  Spirlet  multi-hearth  turret  furnace,  in 
which  the  hearths  themselves  are  revolved  so 
that  the  projecting  teeth  from  the  bottom  of  one 
hearth  rabbles  the  ore  of  the  next  hearth  below. 
This  furnace  could  be  quickly  dismantled  for  re- 
pairs, and  was  said  to  desulphurize  the  blend 
with  the  verjr  low  consumption  of  10  per  cent  or 
less.  Experiments  with  the  hydrometallurgical 
process  of  zinc  extraction  were  in  progress  at 
Bully  Hill,  California,  Tlrail,  B.  C,  Kellogg, 
Idaho,  and  elsewhere,  several  processes  being 
tried  on  a  considerable  scale  and  experimental 
work  being  done.  In  Europe,  electric  smelting 
was  reported  as  commercially  successful  in  the 
Pyrenees,  where  zinc  residues  from  the  indigo 
dyeing  industry  were  being  treated,  while  ex- 
perimental work  was  also  heing  undertaken  in 
Savoy  and  Belgium.  The  electric  zinc  smelting 
furnaces  at  Nelson,  B.  C,  were  discontinued  dur- 
ing the  year  as  the  plant  was  of  such  small 
size,  namely  one  ton  daily  capacity,  that  its 
operation  was  found  to  be  a  commercial  impos- 


sibility. He  interesting  work  of  Johnson,  at 
Hartford,  was  continued  during  the  year,  and  a 
company  was  organized  to  construct  a  commer- 
cial plant  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  include  a  furnace 
larger  than  had  yet  lieen  built  and  operated. 

Ibon  and  Steel.  During  the  year,  steel  met- 
allurgists were  interested  in  comparing  the  mer- 
its of  the  duplex  process  for  making  steel,  with 
the  open-hearth  process  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  with  the  comparison  of  the  duplex  and 
the  open-hearth,  with  the  Talbot  process  in  Ger- 
many. The  reason  that  the  Talbot  process  had 
never  been  developed  in  the  United  States,  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  desire  to  secure  a  greater 
output  by  sacrificing  silicon  and  carbon  in 
the  Bessemer  process,  instead  of  using  them  as 
a  fuel  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ore  in  the  Tal- 
bot or  open-hearth  process,  and  furthermore,  tiie 
fact  that  the  ores  from  the  northern  dis^eta 
had  a  lower  average  of  phosphorus  than  pre- 
vails in  Europe  was  probably  influential  in  de- 
ciding this  matter.  During  the  year  was  tried 
the  Goldmerstein  process  for  the  removal  of 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  by  the  use  of  sesqui- 
fluoride  of  iron  or  manganese,  lliis  substsjiee 
breaks  up  at  a  high  temperature,  and  releases 
the  fluorine,  which  attracts  the  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  forming  volatile  'fluorides,  which 
pass  oflT  as  a  gas,  and  cannot  be  reintroduced  by 
the  reducing  action  of  the  furnace,  as  they  can 
be  from  slag. 

The  various  railway  and  inspection  officials, 
as  well  as  the  metallurgists  interested  in  tlie  im- 
provement of  steel  rails,  were  endeavoring  during 
the  year  to  secure  a  better  product.  The  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company  developed  a  process  for 
milling  oif  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces  of  the 
rail  bloom  at  a  point  between  the  running  and 
flnishing  mills,  the  rail  being  passed  by  feed  rol- 
lers between  two  milling  cutters  of  high  speed — 
steel,  some  4  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  running  at  a 
speed  in  excess  of  a  mile  a  minute.  The  top  and 
bottom  surfaces  of  the  rail  bloom  were  cut  off 
and  seams,  cracks,  and  roughnesses,  which  had 
been  developed  in  the  earlier  process  of  roll- 
ing, as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  metal  which 
had  been  decarbonized  in  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace was  removed,  so  that  metal  of  normal  ca- 
pacil7  and  better  capable  of  resisting  wear  than 
the  decarbonized  metal  removed,  is  brought  to 
the  surface.  The  finished  product  thus  obtained 
was  considered  superior  to  that  manufactured 
by  the  ordinary  process,  and  the  number  of  sec- 
onds was  reduced,  so  that  this  company  was 
able  to  market  improved  rails  at  no  advance  in 
price  over  those  not  treated.  The  study  of  fis- 
sures in  rails  was  also  pursued  during  the  year, 
and  it  was  a  question  whether  the  various  de- 
fects were  due  to  bad  mill  practice,  or  to  the 
severity  of  stress  received  in  service. 

Much  work  during  the  year  was  done  on  the 
quality  and  nature  of  steel;  the  micro-constitu- 
ents and  physical  and  magnetic  properties  were 
studied  with  greater  interest  than  ever  before, 
with  the  result  that  accurate  Investigations  were 
in  progress  which  seemed  to  promise  considerable 
improvement  in  steel  work.  ' 

An  interesting  apparatus  was  designed  in  Eng- 
land for  generating  steam  for  use  in  low  pres- 
sure turbines.  The  slag,  entering  a  closed  vessel 
through  a  seal,  was  granulated  and  taken  out  by 
a  bucket  elevator,  which  discharged  it  into  an- 
other elevator  working  outside  the  seal,  by  which 
the  slag  was  delivered  to  cars  for  final  disposal. 
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Inasmuch  as  corrosive  gases,  particularly  hydro- 
gen sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  are  produced 
hom  the  sulphur  in  the  slag,  the  steam  gener- 
ated in  the  sealed  chamber  cannot  be  used  di- 
rectly in  the  turbine,  but  passes  into  an  evapo- 
rator, where  it  is  condensed  and  an  equal  weight 
of  steam  produced  from  pure  water.  As  the 
slag  contains  only  about  ^  of  the  heat  obtain- 
able from  the  combustion  of  an  equal  weight  of 
coal,  and  probably  not  over  %  of  this  could  be 
released,  it  was  not  believed  that  the  power 
recovered  would  pay  for  the  installation  in- 
volved to  carry  on  the  operation. 

Electbo-Metalluhgt  of  Ibon  and  Steel.  The 
electric  steel  industry  in  the  five  years  since  1610, 
when  114  electric  furnaces  producing  steel  were 
in  existence,  had  made  wonderful  progress,  so 
that,  on  Dec.  31,  1914,  there  were  some  213  fur- 
naces distributed  among  the  leading  steel  produc- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  The  Heroult  Furnace 
found  the  widest  application,  and  there  were  56 
such  furnaces  operating  in  the  world,  while  19 
were  building  with  a  yearly  capacity  of  1,015,- 
460  tons.  In  the  United  States  alone  16  of  such 
furnaces  were  in  operation  with  a  yearly  ca- 
pacity of  141,200,000  tons,  while  3  were  building. 
After  the  Heroult  furnace  came  the  Girod,  of 
which  20  were  operating  throughout  the  world, 
with  a  capacity  of  156,800  tons,  while  8  were 
building.  Of  these  the  United  States  had  3  in 
operation,  with  a  yearly  capacity  of  26,776  tons, 
while  3  were  building.  Various  other  furnaces 
were  in  use,  all  of  which  were,  however,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  213  referred  to,  174  were  of  the 
arc  type,  37  induction,  and  2  combined  arc  and 
induction.  Germany  headed  the  list  of  electric 
furnaces,  there  having  been  46  of  six  different 
types  in  use  on  Dec.  31,  1914.  Germany  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States,  with  41  furnaces, 
and  this  country  in  turn  by  Italy,  where  there 
were  22,  then  came  Sweden,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary with  18  each,  France  with  17,  and  Belgium 
with  16. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  1913 
and  1914  three  types  of  furnaces  had  come  into 
use,  which  were  not  operating  in  Europe.  These 
were  the  Schneider,  Hering,  and  the  special  fur- 
nace of  the  Moffett-Irving  Steel  Works,  Limited, 
of  Toronto,  Ontario,  where  steel  casts  were  made 
direct  from  the  ore.  The  largest  electric  fur- 
nace plant  in  the  United  States  to  make  steel 
in  1914,  was  one  nearing  completion  at  the  plant 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  This  installation 
consisted  of  2  20-ton  induction  furnaces  for  re- 
fining steel,  from  the  new  open-hearth  depart- 
ment of  this  company.  The  electric  furnace  was 
useful  not  only  for  making  steel,  but  for  making 
pig  iron  direct  from  iron  ore  as  at  Heroult,  Cal., 
and  in  Sweden,  while  the  Heroult  and  other  types 
of  electric  furnace  have  been  found  especially 
desirable  for  use  in  making  special  alloys  and 
steels. 

In  France,  the  commercial  production  of  elec- 
trolytic iron  was  being  undertaken  at  Grenoble 
by  the  Compagnie  le  Fer,  .and  the  Cowper-Coles 
patents  for  producing  sheets  and  tubes  were  put 
to  work  in  England.  This  process  involved  us- 
ing a  revolving  mandrel,  and  a  neutral  solution 
of  iron  salts  made  up  from  pig  iron.  This  elec- 
trolytic iron  was  able  to  compete  with  the  tiest 
Swedish  iron  in  making  special  steels.  In  the 
United  States  there  were  being  installed  during 
the  year,  two  large  furnaces  of  the  Frick  type, 


with  a  capacity  of  20  tons  each  for  refining  sted. 
They  were  to  operate  at  5000  volts,  6  cycles  sin- 
gle phase,  consuming  1800  kilowatts  each.  One 
of  tiie  goals  aimed  at  by  electro-metallurgists 
has  been  to  produce  steel  directly  from  iron  ore 
in  the  electric  furnace,  and  that  this  was  possi- 
ble was  once  more  demonstrated  by  the  tests  re- 
ported to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  by  Hum- 
bert HetheV;     See  Chemistry,  Industrial. 

KETAPHYSICS.    See  Philosophy. 

UETEOBOLOOT.  At  the  b^inning  of  the 
year  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Obrervatory 
adopted  the  use  of  dynamic  units  of  pressure 
and  absolute  Centigrade  degrees  of  tonperature 
in  its  reports.  Instead  of  being  expressed  in 
millimeters  or  inches  of  mercury,  pressures  were 
given  in  millibars  ( 1000  millibars  =  750.02  mil- 
limeters =  29.53  inches),  although  until  Jan.  1, 
1916,  it  was  decided  to  retain  both  systems  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  The  same  units  have 
been  in  use  in  the  reports  of  the  Meteorological 
Conunittee  of  England  since  March,  1913,  and 
were  also  employed  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  in  the  weather  maps  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  which,  beginning  January  1,  were 
published  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  regular 
daily  weather  chart.  This  valuable  series  of 
maps  was  discontinued  on  August  6  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  European  weather  reports  due  to 
the  outbr^ik  of  war.  Owing  to  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  employment  of  two  units  termed 
the  "bar,"  the  meteorological  detined  as  above, 
and  the  chemical  and  physical  "bar"  which  is 
only  one  millionth  of  the  former.  Professor  Mc- 
Adie'  proposed  that  the  meteorologists  should 
adopt  the  more  rational  and  longer  used  unit  of 
the  chemists  and  physicists. 

SitoKB  IN  Cities.  In  an  article  on  "The  Me- 
teorological Aspect  of  the  Smcke  Problem," 
which  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review 
for  January,  Professor  H.  H.  Kimball  discussed 
the  influence  of  smoke  upon  the  weather  of  cities. 
His  main  conclusion  is  that  the  range  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatures  is  lessened,  the 
maximum  being  lower  and  the  minimum  higher 
than  in  the  surrounding  country.  He  also  found 
that  fogs  are  of  lon^r  duration  owing  to  the 
action  of  smoke  pall  in  preventing  the  access  of 
sunlight,  and  to  the  retardation  of  evaporation 
of  the  fog  particles,  due  to  their  being  coated 
with  oil. 

Climate  and  Human  Ezticikncy.  From  an 
investigation  of  the  wages  of  a  number  of  work- 
ers on  piece-work  in  Connecticut  factories.  Pro- 
fessor Ellsworth  Huntington  found  that  two  pe- 
riods of  maximum  efficiency,  in  December  and 
May,  were  indicated,  with  minima  in  January 
and  August.  He  concluded  that  maximum  effi- 
ciency was  associated  with  outdoor  temperatures 
of  about  58°  Fahrenheit,  and  with  wide  varia- 
tions of  temperature  on  successive  days. 

Desiccation  of  the  Earth.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that,  in  spite  of  the  irregular  and  ap- 
parently capricious  variations  to  which  the 
weather  is  subject,  there  is  a  regular  cycle  of 
changes  involving  tJie  climate  of  the  whole  globe. 
Just  as  in  that  &r-off  period  of  the  past,  known 
as  the  Glacial  Period,  the  polar  ice  slowly  but 
inexorably  covered  a  great  part  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  drove  before  it  plants  and  ani- 
mals, some  of  which  have  vanished  altogether, 
BO  we  are  now  in  a  period  when  the  earth  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  steadily  drier.  Between  the 
Glacial  Period  and  the  present  era  of  world-wide 
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desiccation,  there  interTened  a  period  in  wbicli 
the  melting  of  the  glacial  ice  gave  rise  to  hnge 
lakes,  and  the  climate  was  much  moister  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  These  lakes  have  steadily 
decreased  in  size,  and  formerly  swampy  regions 
have  become  or  are  becoming  arid  deserts. 
Prince  Kropotkin  holds  that  these  chemges  oc 
casioned  the  great  historic  migrations  of  popula- 
tion, attributing  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  dwindling  rainfall  of  central  Asia,  which 
drove  the  inhabitants  to  a  nomadic  life,  and  im- 
pelled them  to  seek  the  more  fertile  lands  of 
Europe  on  account  of  the  repeated  failure  of 
their  crops.  Others  again  have  maintained  that 
the  repeated  incursions  into  Egypt  in  ancient 
times  were  due  to  long-continued  droughta  in  the 
surrounding  countries.  The  three  principal 
views  of  the  situation  are  those  held  by  Prince 
Kropotkin,  Htmtington,  and  Thirlmere.  Prince 
Kropotkin  believes  that,  on  the  whole,  the  cli- 
mate of  the  globe  is  advancing  slowlv  toward 
universal  drought.  On  the  other  hand,  Profes- 
sor Huntington's  researches  in  central  Asia  led 
him  to  modify  this  theory.  While  granting  that 
the  resultant  tendency  is  toward  greater  aridity, 
he  considers  that  the  change  is  pulsatory,  giving 
rise  to  an  alternation  of  wet  and  dry  period,  the 
differences  between  them  being  sufficient  to  have 
had  political  and  economic  results  of  far-reach- 
ing importance.  Thirlmere  holds  the  view  that 
the  climate  varies  in  great  cycles  lasting  several 
thousand  years,  and  that  our  springs  and  sum- 
mers are  growing  yearly  shorter  and  colder. 

In  The  Climatic  Factor,  issued  by  the  Carne- 
gie Institution  of  Washington,  Professor  Hunt- 
ington discusses  the  evidence  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  physiography  of  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  southwestern  North  America,  and  the 
traces  of  ancient  human  occupation  still  to  be 
found  in  that  region,  and  concludes  that  the  gen- 
eral climatic  history  of  America  shows  pulsa- 
tions of  character  similar  to  those  in  Asia,  and 
having  a  periodicity  of  hundreds  of  years.  He 
suggests  that  they  may  perhaps  furnish  a  key 
to  the  pre-Columbian  chronology  of  America, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  written  documents,  is 
involved  in  uncertainty,  and  adduces  evidence  to 
show  that  the  periods  during  which  the  south- 
west has  been  first  relatively  nabitable  and  then 
relatively  uninhabitable  may  be  determined  from 
the  curves  of  growth  of  ancient  trees. 

The  question  of  the  desiccation  of  the  earth 
was  also  examined  by  Professor  Gregory  in  a 
paper  entitled,  "Is  the  Earth  Drying  Up?,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for 
February  and  March.  He  concluded  that,  while 
there  have  been  many  widespread  climatic 
changes  in  late  geologic  times,  there  has  been 
none  in  historic  times.  There  has  l>een  increased 
aridity  in  the  regions  studied  by  Huntin^on, 
but  this  is  compensated  by  increased  humidity 
in  other  regions  of  the  globe,  such  as  north- 
western Europe,  eastern  North  America,  and 
parts  of  central  and  south  Africa. 

Uffeb  Aib  Research.  According  to  Van  Bem- 
melen,  the  lowest  air  temperature  ever  recorded 
18—91.0"  0.  ( — 133.4°  F.),  which  he  obtained  at 
a  height  pi  about  17  kilometers  (10.6  miles)  by 
a  iallon  sonde  liberated  at  Batavia  on  Nov.  6, 
1913.  From  this  point  upward  an  increase  to 
—  67.1°C.  was  recorded,  being  reached  at  a 
height  of  about  26  kilometers. 

METHANOHETEIl.     See     Cheiustbt,     In- 


METHODIST  BSOTHEBHOOD.  An  organ- 
ization of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
formed  in  1908  by  the  affiliation  of  two  general 
brotherhoods,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  Wesley  Brotherhood.  The  aim  of  the  broth- 
erhood is  to  utilize  and  develop  the  features  of 
the  church  relating  to  men,  and  to  reach  un- 
churched men  and  Irays,  and  to  provide  them 
with  a  task  commensurate  with  their  powers  and 
with  the  importance  of  the  gospel  ideal.  _  Con- 
siderable literature  has  been  created,  consisting 
largely  of  four,  six,  and  eight-page  folders,  each 
dealing  with  some  aspect  of  men's  work,  and 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  inciting  other 
men  elsewhere  to  similar  efforts.  In  November, 
1914,  a  coalition  was  formed  between  the  Method- 
ist Brotherhood  and  the  Adult  Bible  Class  move- 
ment. 

The  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  in  1914 
were:  president,  Wilford  M.  Wilson;  vice  presi- 
dents, Christian  F.  Reisner,  Frank  Mason  North, 
William  Arnold  Shanklin,  Alfred  E.  Craig,  and 
Ernest  Gideon  Bek;  recording  secretary,  James 
R.  Joy;  and  treasurer,  Samuel  McRoberts. 

HETHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHXTSCH.  The 
total  church  membership  of  this  denomination  in 
the  United  States  in  1914  was  2,199,513.  There 
were  enrolled  during  the  year,  177,760  members. 
There  were  12,164  members  of  the  ministry,  and 
6792  local  preachers.  The  Sunday  schools  num- 
bered 18,868,  with  237,679  officers  and  teachers, 
and  an  enrollment  of  2,432,098.  There  were  18,- 
339  churches,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $111,- 
866,502.  Throughout  the  world  the  total  mem- 
bership in  1914  was  2,246,899.  Inhere  were  in 
the  United  States  and  territories,  105  annual 
conferences,  and  in  foreign  countries,  24.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  16  missions  and  mission  con- 
ferences in  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
and  12  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  17  Episcopal  areas,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  bishop,  and  in  foreign  countries 
there  are  5  special  areas.  During  the  year  three 
bishops  died.  These  were  Bishop  John  Morgan 
Walden,  Bishop  Robert  Mclntyre,  and  Bishop 
Charles  William  Smith.  Thomas  Bowman,  for- 
mer bishop,  also  died  during  the  year. 

The  total  receipts  from  November,  1913,  to 
October,  1914,  amounted  to  $1,170,258.  The  dis- 
bursements for  all  purposes  amounted  to  $1,170,- 
098.  The  missions  of  the  denomination  are 
carried  on  throughout  the  world.  There  were  in 
1914,  187,144  members  of  the  denomination  in 
foreign  countries.  The  baptisms  made  during 
the  year  numbered  41,186. 

The  work  in  Europe  was  seriously  hampered 
by  the  war.  The  domestic  missions  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
Church  Extension.  The  general  education  work 
of  the  denomination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  There  are  43  colleges  and  uni- 
versities under  its  auspices,  and  in  addition,  a 
number  of  professional  and  theological  schools. 
The  social  work  of  the  denomination  is  carried 
on  largely  by  the  Methodist  Federation  for  So- 
cial Service,  organized  in  1907.  Social  associa- 
tions have  been  organized  in  various  annual  con- 
ferences. At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
about  SO  of  these. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAI.  CHUBOH, 
South.  There  were  in  this  denomination  at  the 
beginning  of  1914,  1,106,877  communicants,  7203 
traveling  preachers,  and  17,006  houses  of  wor- 
ship,   valued    at    $63,683,291.    In    the    Sunday 
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schools  were  1,479,977  Boholara,  with  134,930  of- 
ficers and  teachers.  In  the  Epworth  League 
were  133,380  members.  There  were  twelve  active 
and  two  superannuate  bishops  in  1914.  The  of- 
ficial headquarters  of  the  denomination  are  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  its  publishing  enter- 
prises are  carried  on.  Although  the  denomina- 
tion has  no  social  service  organization,  good 
work  is  being  accomplished  through  a  committee 
of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Council.  This  main- 
tained 20  "Wesley  houses,"  which  are  social 
settlements  for  the  whites,  and  3  "Bethlehem 
houses"  for  the  negroes.  About  60  deaconesses 
give  their  entire  time  to  social  service.  Atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  needs  of  the  negro,  es- 
pecially to  home  environment,  his  education,  his 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
fostering  of  mutual  race  respect. 

METHODISTS,  Colored.  The  most  impor- 
tant bodies  of  Colored  Methodists  are  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  There  are 
also  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Chtirch,  the  Union 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Keformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church. 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
about  620,000  communicants,  6000  churches,  and 
6000  preachers ;  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  about  670,000  communicauts,  3200 
churches,  and  3600  preachers;  and  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  about  276,000  com- 
municants, 3000  churches,  and  3000  preachers. 
The  larger  denominations  have  their  chief 
strengtii  in  the  Southern  States. 

METBIC  STSTEH.  See  Wkohts  and 
Measubes. 

KETBOPOLITAN'  KH'SEXTM  OP  ABT. 
See  Painting  and  Sculptube. 

METBOPOLITAN  OFEBA  COttCPASTT, 
New  Yobx.    See  Mvsio. 

MEXICO.  A  Federal  republic  lying  between 
the  United  States  and  Central  America;  called 
in  its  official  publications  Estados  Vnidot  Mexi- 
canos  and  Repiblica  Mavicana.  The  capital  city 
is  Mexico,  in  the  Federal  District  (Distrito 
Federal).  The  statistical  publications  of  the 
Mexican  government  are  belated,  presumably  as 
a  result  of  the  continued  civil  war,  so  that  in 
many  cases  statistics  published  in  the  last  Yeab 
Book  are  still  the  latest  available. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  area  of  Mexico 
is  officially  stated  at  1,987,201  square  kilometers 
(767,268  square  miles).  The  population  in- 
creased from  12,632,427  in  1806  to  13,607,259  in 
1900,  and  16,160,369  in  1910  (census  of  October 
27).  The  population,  according  to  estimate, 
had  increased  to  16,601,684  in  1912.  Of  the  to- 
tal in  1910,  males  numbered  7,604,471,  and  fe- 
males 7,666,896. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  is 
of  pure  white  race.  In  1900,  pure  whites,  and 
nearly  pure,  constituted  about  19  per  cent  of 
the  total;  persons  of  mixed  Indian  and  white 
blood,  about  43  per  cent;  Indians,  about  38  per 
cent.  In  respect  of  civil  estate,  the  1910  census 
returned  6,424,447  minors;  the  civil  estate  of 
34,906  persons  was  not  reported;  of  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants — 9,701,017 — the  unmarried  num- 
bered 4,682,490  (2,306,216  males,  2,376,276  fe- 
males); married,  4,110,761  (2,056,806  males, 
2,053,966  females)  ;  widowed  (including  di- 
vorced),   907,766    (248,129    males,    669,637    fe- 


males). Persons  of  Mexican  birth  numbered  in 
1910,  16,043,842  (7,422,666  males,  7,621,267  fe- 
males) ;  persons  of  foreign  birth,  116,527  (81,896 
males,  34,631  fonales).  Persons  of  Spanish 
birth  in  1910  numbwed  89,541  (22,899  males, 
6642  females);  Ouatemalan,  21,434  (11,098  and 
10,236);  American,  20,639  (12,983  and  7656); 
Chinese,  13,203  (13,118  and  86);  British,  6264 
(3416  and  1848)  ;  French,  4604  (3232  and 
1372)  ;  German,  3827  (2806  and  1021)  ;  Cuban, 
3418  (1923  and  1496);  Turkish,  2907  (1942 
and  966);  Italian,  2696  (1822  and  773);  Jap- 
anese, 2216  (2037  and  179)  ;  Arabian,  1546 
(1116  and  430);  Danish,  613   (473  and  140). 

The  1910  census  returned  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  number  of  16,033,176  (7,426,722  males. 
7,607,464  females);  Protestants,  68,839  (39,480 
and  29,369)  ;  Greek  Orthodox,  630  (370  and 
260);  Mohammedans,  602  (646  and  66);  Bud- 
dhists, 6237  (6038  and  199);  Jews,  264  (183 
and  71);  other  religious  adherents,  6605  (5121 
and  484);  without  religion,  25,011  (16,169  and 
8842);  unknown,  20,016   (10,842  and  0173). 

Spanish -speaking  persons  in  1910  were  re- 
turned as  numbering  13,143,372.  Some  of  the 
other  vernaculars  were  represented  as  follows: 
Amuzgo,  0224;  Chinanteco,  21,746;  Choi,  12,- 
337;  Chontal,  25,443;  Chatino,  11,681;  Huas- 
teco,  62,063;  Maya,  227,883;  Mayo,  16,786: 
Mazahua,  65,928;  Mazateco,  36,176;  NAhantl 
(Mexicano),  516,410;  Mixe,  166,167;  Otomi, 
209,640;  Popoloco  or  Chocho,  11,065;  Tarahu- 
mar,  21,638;  Tarasco,  37,173;  Tepehua,  8441;. 
Tejolabal  or  ChaSabal,  5621;  Totonaco,  67,740; 
Tzendal,  46,960;  Zapoteco,  224,863;  Zoque, 
8470. 

Mexico,  the  capital  city,  had  471,066  inhab- 
itants in  1910,  the  increase  over  1900  being 
36.65  per  cent. 

Marriages  reported  in  1909  and  1910  respec- 
tively, 65,440  and  54,339;  births,  509,666  and 
484,744;  deaths,  482,817  and  604,022.  In  1009, 
the  reported  immigration  was  80,748  and  emi- 
gration 81,251;  immigration  in  1910,  86,909. 
The  reported  number  of  arrivals  in  the  year 
1911-12  was  97,676. 

Production.  In  proportion  to  the  natural 
capabilities  of  the  country,  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  small.  Farming  methods  are  primitive. 
The  important  crops  include  com,  cotton,  hene- 
quen,  wheat,  sugar  cane,  beans,  coffee,  and  to- 
bacco. Grazing  is  a  profitable  industry.  Mex- 
ico is  exceptionally  rich  in  minerals,  especially 
silver  and  gold;  and  petroleum,  copper,  lead, 
antimony,  zinc,  and  other  minerals  are  ex- 
ploited. In  the  36  years  from  1877-78  to  1911- 
12,  the  gold  output  amounted  to  396,004.7  kilo- 
grammes, valued  at  627,871,760  pesos;  silver, 
49,600,726.5  kilogrammes,  valued  at  1,073,394,- 
124  pesos;  total  value  of  gold  and  silver,  2,601,- 
266,884  pesos. 

The  approximate  petroleum  output  in  1008 
was  3,481,000  barrels;  in  1909,  2,489,000  barrels; 
in  1910,  4,632,000  barrels;  in  1911,  12,620,000 
barrels;  in  1912,  15,689,000  barrels.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1913  petroleum  production  reached 
26,000,000  barrels.  The  total  value  of  Mexico's 
mineral  output  in  the  year  1911-12  was  over 
209,700,000  pesos. 

"The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton  and 
other  textile  goods,  tobacco  (including  cigars 
and  cigarettes),  sugar,  and  spirits,  'lie  mill 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  year  1910-11 
was  34,568,212  kilogrammes,  and  the  output  of 
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cotton  goods  and  prints  was  15,090,669  bolts  and 
2,766,973  kilogramznes  of  yarn;  in  1911-12,  the 
mill  consumption  was  33,163,636  kilogrammes, 
and  the  output  14,128,366  bolts  and  3,020,669 
kilogrammes  of  yam.  In  1910-11  tobacco  man- 
ufacturing consumed  8,874,118  kilogrammes,  and 
in  1911-12,  10,137,790  kilogrammes.  In  the 
former  year,  there  were  produced  by  1643  dis- 
tilleries 37,127,173  litres  of  spirits. 

CoMXEBCE.  Statistics  of  ue  Mexican  foreign 
trade  are  not  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1914. 
But  while  in  the  fiscal  year  1913  there  was  an 
increase  in  both  imports  and  exports,  it  is  clear 
that  in  1914  there  was  serious  commercial  de- 
pression, one  of  the  results  of  the  continued 
revolutionary  movements  in  the  republic.  For 
the  first  nine  months  (ending  March  31)  of 
the  fiscal  year  1914,  the  imports  were  valued 
at  121,462,149  pesos,  as  compared  with  148,370,- 
768  pesos  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1913,  the  decline  being  18.14  per  cent. 
The  exports  in  the  same  period  of  the  fiscal 
year  1914  were  valued  at  186,666,116  pesos,  as 
compared  with  230,736,754  pesos  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1913,  the  decline  being 
19.63  per  cent.  Classified  imports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  fiscal  years  1913  and  1914 
respectively  were  as  follows,  in  thousands  of 
pesos:  animal  substances,  14,667  and  8001; 
vegetable  substances,  24,860  and  19,768;  min- 
eral substances,  36,931  and  34,167;  textiles  and 
their  manufactures,  19,486  and  14,608;  chem- 
icals and  drugs,  9624  and  6826;  beverages, 
6129  and  3640;  paper  and  its  manufactures, 
4116  and  3781;  machinery  and  apparatus,  18,- 
221  and  17,273;  vehicles,  4313  and  3103;  arms 
and  explosives,  3101  and  4636;  miscellaneous, 
8123  and  6880;  total,  148,371  and  121,462. 
Classified  exports  for  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1913,  and  1914,  respectively,  in  thou- 
sands of  pesos:  mineral  products,  146,626  and 
80,279;  vegetable  products,  64,013  and  79,166; 
animal  proiiucts,  16,092  and  13,621;  manufac- 
tures, 2852  and  2484;  miscellaneous,  1164  and 
1126;  total,  230,737  and  186,666.  For  the  1913 
and  1914  periods  respectively,  the  gold  export 
amounted  to  104,660  thousand  and  61,233  thou- 
sand pesos;  silver,  104,660  and  61,233;  copper, 
28,427  and  9437;  petroleum,  8022  and  14,603; 
coffee,  6626  and  18,908;  guayule,  5803  and  710; 
raw  henequen,  23,301  and  33,113;  cattle,  6698 
and  3406 ;  untanned  hides,  8669  and  9^8. 

In  fiscal  years  prior  to  1914,  imports,  ex- 
ports of  merchandise,  exports  of  silver  and  gold 
and  their  ores,  and  total  exports  have  been  val- 
ued as  follows,  in  pesos: 


Import*  Export! 

1911-lt  1»1»-19  1911-1»  1911-11 

United    Stataa...   98,426  ST,38<3  224.108  283.08S 

United    Kingdom.    21,S01  25,900  40,199  81,147 

Germany     28,845  25,221  10,817  16,488 

France    15.618  18,888  8,830  7,161 

Spain    6,900  10,681  2,861  2,188 

Balcium    8,279  2,803  6,865  6,121 

Italy    1,949  1,884  167  S4 

Anatrta-Hunfary.     2,081  1,901  208  7 

Total,  ineludinc 

other     182,662     196,772     297,989     800,406 

In  1910-11,  there  were  entered  at  the  ports, 
in  the  foreign  trade,  1998  vessels,  of  3,727,619 
tons,  and  cleared  1964  vessels,  of  3,852,234  tons; 
in  1911-12,  entered  2090  vessels,  of  3,604,627 
tons,  and  cleared  2050  vessels,  of  3,714,742  tons. 
In  1911,  the  merchant  marine  included  82 
steamers,  of  16,648  tons  net,  and  50  sail,  of 
8712  tons  net. 

CoiiuuNioATioNS.  The  length  of  railway  in 
operation  increased  from  24,717  kilometers  (16,- 
358  miles)  in  September,  1911,  to  25,287  kilo- 
meters (16,713  miles)  in  1912  and  26,398  kilo- 
meters (16,782  miles)  in  1913.  Of  the  length  in 
1913,  19,877  kilometers  were  controlled  by  Fed- 
eral or  State  government.  In  1913  there  were 
616  Federal  telegraph  offices,  with  86,047  kilo- 
meters of  line;  other  telegraph  lines,  8387  kilo- 
meters; radiotelegraph  stations,  24.  Post  offi- 
ces  (1913),  2911. 

The  political  situation  in  Mexico  naturally 
had  its  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  different  lines  that  comprise  the 
national  railways  of  Mexico  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  divided  again  into  several  sections, 
each  of  which  was  under  the  control  of  opposing 
political  factions.  The  Cuemavaca  division,  ex- 
tending from  Mexico  City  to  the  Balsas  River, 
was  to  be  opened  for  through  traffic  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  three'  years,  as  the  territory 
occupied  by  General  Zapata  and  his  forces  was 
merged  with  that  under  the  control  of  General 
Villa.  In  the  State  of  Morelos,  in  the  month  of 
December,  the  branch  lines  of  the  Interoceanic 
were  opened  to  traffic  after  a  long  suspension, 
while  on  the  other  hand.  General  Carranza's 
forces  were  in  control  of  some  of  the  northern 
divisions  running  out  of  Monterey,  Tampico, 
Laredo,  Eagle  Pass,  and  Saltillo,  and  a  part  of 
the  Interoceanic  running  from  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Carranzistas  were  also  in  charge  of  the  National 
Tehuantepec  line,  and  all  of  the  Vera  Cruz  and 
Pacific,  the  latter  being  a  part  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
chaotic  condition  was  about  as  marked  as  at  any 


Total 
Import* 

1900     128,796,606 

1905 178,204,968 

1910     194,865,711 

1911     205,874,278 

1912     182,662,811 

1918     195,772,889 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  leading 
exports  were  valued  as  follows,  in  thousands  <h 
pesos:  silver,  91,297;  gold,  39,691;  copper,  36,- 
522;  raw  henequen,  30,160;  coffee,  11,264;  hides, 
11,172;  rubber,  8376;  live  animals,  7652;  gua- 
yule, 7236;  chicle,  4930;  lead,  4907;  chick-peas, 
4342;  ixtle,  3646;  woods,  3366;  zacatOn  root, 
1960;  antimony,  1676. 

Trade  1^  countries  in  years  ended  June  30,  in 
thotisands  of  pesos : 


Export*  ToUA 

Sa.  <(  told                      OthT  txport* 

79,216,597  79,081,886  168,247,938 

93,886,527  114,684,924  208,620,451 

118,985,524  141.060,746  260,046,270 

142,958,867  160,785,273  293,758,640 

139,478,469  158,615,660  297,889,129 

180.885,000  169,521,000  800,405,617 


time  since  the  revolutionary  troubles  started 
about  1910.  In  fact,  an  entire  cessation  of  rail- 
way construction  in  Mexico  was  to  be  noted  dur- 
ing 1914,  and  considerable  destruction  of  track 
and  interruption  of  operation,  due  to  disturbed 
internal  conditions,  was  the  order. 

Finance.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  peso,  par 
value  49.846  cents.  The  unsettled  political  con- 
ditions have  caused  a  great  decline  in  the  actual 
present  value  of  the  monetary  unit.    In  March, 
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1913,  the  peso  wag  worth  48.4  cents;  in  March, 

1914,  31.03;  toward  the  end  of  1914,  about  26. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  revenue  amounted  to 
111,142,482  pesos,  and  ordinary  expenditures  to 
100,913,924  pesos;  in  1911-12,  revenue,  105,203,- 
087  pesos,  and  ordinary  expenditure,  96,985,953. 
The  budget  for  1913-14  showed  estimated  rev- 
enue of  122,000,000  pesos  and  estimated  expendi- 
ture of  141,155,437  pesos.  The  larger  estimated 
disbursements  were:  war  and  marine,  43,724,839 
pesos;  finance  and  public  debt,  37,261,878;  in- 
terior, 19,418,212;  public  instruction,  13,926,- 
600;  communications,  16,013,517. 

Public  debt,  April  1,  1913:  foreign,  313,002,- 
190  pesos;  internal,  134,217,875;  floating,  4,072,- 
700;  total,  452,362,765.  Charges  on  the  external 
debt,  29,701,647  pesos;  internal,  14,389,655;  to- 
tal charges,  44,091,302. 

Abut.  Comment  on  the  army  of  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  year  1914  is  manifestly  impossible,  as  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  determine  which  forces 
should  be  so  designated,  for  there  had  been  con- 
siderable disintegration  of  the  original  national 
army,  and  the  formation  of  various  organized 
bands  by  the  different  leaders,  not  many  of  which 
were  drilled  and  organized  as  a  cohesive  military 
force. 

Navt.  At  the  beginning  of  1914,  the  navy  in- 
cluded: one  gunboat  [Veracruz,  built  in  1903), 
of  1000  tons;  two  gunboats  {Moreloa  and  Bravo, 
1904),  of  1200  tons  each;  one  transport  {Pro- 
greso) ;  two  corvettes  {Zaragoza  and  YucatAn) ; 
three  dispatch  boats;  and  several  small  vessels 
of  little  value. 

GovEBiTMENT.  The  Mexican  constitution  bears 
date  of  Feb.  6,  1857,  with  amendments  of  various 
dates  to  April  26,  1912.  The  republic  is  a  fed- 
eration of  States  autonomous  in  local  affairs. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Senators,  56  in  nimiber,  are  elected 
by  direct  vote  for  four  years,  two  for  each  State 
and  the  Federal  District.  The  Deputies,  233  in 
number,  are  elected  by  direct  vote  for  two  years. 
The  constitution  provides  that  the  President  and 
Vice-President  be  elected  by  indirect  vote  for 
six  years.  The  President  is  assisted  by  a  Cab- 
inet of  eight  members.  Gen.  Porflrio  Dfaz  was 
President  during  1877-80  and  from  1884  until 
May  25,  1911,  when  he  was  forced  to  resign  on 
account  of  the  revolution  headed  by  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco I.  Madero.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  af- 
fairs, Francisco  Le6n  de  la  Barra,  succeeded  to 
the  executive  office  as  Acting  President.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1911,  Madero  was  elected  President,  and 
on  November  6  was  inaugurated  for  the  unex- 
pired term  (ending  Nov.  30,  1916).  The  newly 
elected  Vice-President  was  Job6  Marino  Pino 
Sufirez.  On  Feb.  18,  1913,  Gen.  Victoriano 
iluerta  proclaimed  himself  Provisional  President, 
and  on  February  23,  Madero  and  Pino  Sufirez 
were  murdered.  Huerta  was  succeeded  as  Pro- 
visional President  by  Francisco  Carbajal,  July 
15,  1914;  Carbajal  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Venus- 
tiano  Carranza,  Aug.  12,  1914;  Carranza  was 
succeeded  by  Eulalio  Gutierrez,  Nov.  10,  1914; 
and  Gutierrez  was  succeeded  by  Roque  Gonzftlez 
Garza,  Jan.  16,  1915.  The  Constitutionalist 
party  does  not  recognize  the  presidency  of  either 
Huerta,  Carbajal,  or  Gutierrez. 

HiSTOBY 

fiLBMENTS  OF  Unbest.  The  spectacular  events 
which  transpired  with  such  bewildering  rapidity 


in  the  distressed  republic  of  Mexico,  were  not  so 
much  indicative  of  national  unfitness  for  self- 
government  as  they  were  symptomatic  of  the 
complexity  of  national  problems.  (1)  When 
Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  February,  1913,  after  assisting  in  the 
overthrow,  and  perhaps  conniving  at  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Madero,  the  issue  was  sim- 
ply political — whether  a  "military  despotism"  * 
"stained  by  blood"  should  be  allowed  to  usurp 
the  place  of  constitutional  government  in  Mex- 
ico. President  Huerta's  coup  d'itat  of  Oct.  10, 
1913,  had  accentuated  the  constitutional  strug- 
gle. It  was  on  this  score  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declined  to  recognize  Huerta, 
and  lent  moral  support  to  the  "Constitutional- 
ist" rebellion  against  the  Mexico  City  dictator. 
(2)  During  the  course  of  the  year  1914,  how- 
ever, as  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  con- 
flict was  not  purely  a  political  contest  between 
democracy  and  despotism,  a  new  issue  became 
uppermost  in  the  apologies  of  the  rebels,  as  well 
as  in  President  Wilson's  pronouncements.  The 
new  issue  was  the  land.  The  Constitutionalists 
and  the  Zapata  bandits  claimed  to  be  fighting 
for  the  right  of  each  poverty-stricken  peasant  or 
peon  to  possess  his  own  little  plot  of  land. 
Mexico  could  never  be  pacified,  they  said,  while 
a  handful  of  enormously  wealthy  landed  pro- 
prietors kept  the  rural  population  in  poverty 
and  virtual  serfdom.  It  was,  indeed,  confusing 
to  discover  tiiat  the  leader  in  this  war  against 
the  landlords,  Venustiano  Carranza,  was  himself 
one  of  the  largest  landowners,  and  to  learn  that 
the  abhorred  Huerta  despotism  had  actively  un- 
dertaken agrarian  reform;  nevertheless  the  offi- 
cial opinion  in  Washington  and  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  generally,  climg  to  the  con- 
viction that  Carranza's  armies  were  fighting  for 
the  economic  enfranchisement  and  the  political 
liberties  of  the  peon.  (3)  The  situation  was 
still  further  complicated  by  a  religious  question. 
While  Huerta  had  never  been  a  conspicuous  pro- 
tector of  religion,  at  any  rate  he  had  not  been  its 
bitter  enemy.  The  rebels,  on  the  other  hand, 
making  no  secret  of  their  enmity  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  openly  persecuted  the  clergy 
and  interfered  with  religious  liberty.  (4)  L^ 
open  in  its  operation,  but  none  the  less  potent, 
was  the  influence  of  foreign  interests  in  Mexico. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  rail- 
way capital,  most  of  the  mining  property,  most 
of  the  oil  business  in  Mexico,  was  owned  in  the 
United  States;  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
American  investments  in  Mexico  amounted  to 
over  a  billion  dollars,  English  investments  to 
over  $300,000,000,  and  French  investments  to 
$143,000,000;  when  it  is  realized  that  the  aver- 
age annual  export  of  mino-als  from  Mexico  was 
about  $90,000,000 — the  importance  may  be  ap- 
preciated of  the  foreign  financial  interests  at 
stake.  The  assertion  was  frequently  encountered 
that  various  financial  interests  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain  had  given  aid  to  one 
faction  or  another  in  Mexico,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  concessions  for  new  oil  wells,  mines, 
and  railways,  when  the  faction  should  find  itself 
in  power.  (6)  Finally,  the  element  of  personal 
ambition  must  be  taken  into  account.  To  a  man 
of  forceful  character  and  military  ability,  the 
anarchic  condition  of  the  country  offered  abun- 
dant opportunities.  The  "generals"  and  the  sol- 
diers who  lived  by  plunder,  free  from  the  re- 
*  President  Wileon't  wordi. 
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rtrainta  of  civil  life,  were  naturally  averse  to 
laying  down  their  arme  and  earning  a  living  by 
honest  labor. 

DECLtms  OF  Huebta's  Poweb.  The  announce- 
ment in  January  that  the  Mexican  government 
could  not  pay  the  interest  due  on  the  public  debt, 
and  the  consequent  resignation  of  finance  minis- 
ter, Adolfo  de  la  Lama,  afforded  positive  proof 
that  President  Wilson's  policy  of  non-recogni- 
tion and  "watchful  waiting"  had  effectually  pre- 
vented Huerta  from  securing  foreign  financial 
assistance,  and  had  left  him  without  the  funds 
needed  to  conduct  the  administration,  to  pay  the 
soldiery,  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  He  could,  it 
is  true,  collect  some  money  from  domestic  banks 
and  from  wealthy  citizens;  but  in  this  respect 
he  labored  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  opposed 
to  the  rebels,  who  with  free  hand  confiscated  both 
ecclesiastical  and  private  property,  and  exacted 
large  sums  from  private  individuals,  under  the 
justification  of  military  exigency.  In  February, 
Huerta  was  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  President 
Wilson's  displeasure  in  a  new  way.  Hitherto 
the  importation  of  arms  into  Mexico,  across  the 
American  frontier,  had  been  prohibited  under  a 
proclamation  dating  from  Mr.  Taft's  administra- 
tion; but  on  February  3  President  Wilson  lifted 
the  embargo  on  arms.  As  the  Constitutionalist 
rebels  controlled  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  the 
free  importation  of  arms  was  obviously  designed 
for  their  benefit.  Immediately  the  Constitution- 
alists purchased  large  quantities  of  arms,  am- 
munition, field-giuis,  and  machine-guns  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  effect  was  soon  registered 
in  the  increased  activity  of  the  Constitutionalist 
armies.  While  his  position  was  thus  being 
swiftly  and  surely  undermined,  President  Huerta 
endeavored  to  restore  confidence  in  his  govern- 
ment by  releasing  the  deputies  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  October,  1913,  by  convoking  the  reg- 
ular session  of  Congress  on  April  1,  and  by  un- 
dertaking popular  reforms.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  he  proposed  to  reform  the  local  govern- 
ment by  establishing  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  country.  Even  more  important 
was  his  proposal  for  the  imposition  of  "an  equi- 
table tax  on  all  uncultivated  land";  such  a  tax, 
it  was  believed,  would  be  equivalent  to  levying  a 
fine  on  the  great  landed  proprietors,  the  hacen- 
dadot,  who  withheld  from  cultivation  vast  tracts 
of  fertile  land.  The  Uncultivated  Land  Tax  Bill 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties on  May  24,  and  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded as  an  important  forward  step  in  the 
solution  of  the  agrarian  problem.  In  order  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  factory-workers,  the 
government  prepared  a  Labor  Bill  which  pro- 
vided that  any  textile-mill  owner  who  would 
pay  his  employees  on  a  scale  approved  by  the 
government  should  have  50  per  cent  of  his  taxes 
refunded.  Another  bill,  passed  in  June,  con- 
templated the  creation  of  two  new  Federal  Ter- 
ritories in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  State  of  Morelos  into  a  Federal 
Territory.  In  a  speech  on  May  28,  Querido  Mo- 
heno,  Huerta's  minister  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, declared  that  the  oil  concessions  which 
the  Pearson  interests  had  obtained  from  Porlirio 
Diaz  were  unjust,  and  that  in  the  future  the 
government  must  not  abandon  the  national  re- 
sources of  Mexico  to  be  exploited  for  the  ex- 
clusive profit  of  foreigners.  The  policy  enun- 
ciated by  Mobeno  was  borne  out  by  the  action  of 
the  Mexican  Congress  in  June,  granting  to  Mex- 


ican citizens,  Pedro  Barrenechea  and  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco Romero,  the  right  to  develop  oil  lands  in 
the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tamaulipas.  The 
legislative  activity  of  Huerta's  government  was, 
however,  little  more  than  a  brave  pretense.  The 
Constitutionalist  armies  were  steadily  drawing 
nearer  to  Mexico  City.  In  the  face  of  impending 
disaster,  one  after  another  of  the  ministers 
dropped  out  of  the  Cabinet:— on  May  1,  foreign 
minister,  Lopez  Portillo  y  Rojas;  on  May  18,  the 
minister  of  public  works  and  communications, 
J.  M.  Lozano;  on  May  26,  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture and  colonization,  Eduardo  Tamariz;  on 
July  3,  the  minister  of  Industry  and  commerce, 
Querido  Moheno.  On  July  5  a  general  election 
was  held.  Most  of  the  members  of  Congress  were 
returned  to  their  seats,  and  Huerta  was  elected 
President,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  holding 
the  provisional  presidency  at  the  time  of  the 
election  rendered  him  constitutionally  ineligible 
for  the  presidency.  Neither  the  Catholic  party 
nor  the  Liberal  party  participated  in  the  elec- 
tion; in  fact,  so  few  votes  were  cast  that  the 
whole  procedure  was  farcical.  Such  a  sham 
election  could  not  save  a  government  which  was 
already  tottering  to  its  fall. 

POLICT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.      The  final  COl- 

lapse  of  the  Huerta  regime  was  in  no  slight  de- 

free  due  to  the  policy  of  the  government  of  the 
Tnited  States.  By  refusing  to  recognize  Huerta, 
President  Wilson  had  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  Provisional  President  to  borrow  money. 
By  lifting  the  embargo  on  arms,  the  United 
States  had  afforded  indirect  but  valuable  assis- 
tance to  the  rebels.  In  a  series  of  notable 
speeches,  President  Wilson  had  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that,  while  his  policy  was  one  of 
"watchful  waiting,"  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  revolutionists.  And  in  gratitude  the  rebel 
leader,  Carranza,  issued  a  manifesto,  April  6,  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  for  the  people  and  tiie 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  protect  Eu- 
ropean interests  in  America.  On  April  7,  1014, 
some  700  Spaniards  arrived  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
having  been  expelled  from  their  homes  in  Tor- 
reon,  Mexico,  and  robbed  of  their  possessions  by 
Francisco  Villa,  one  of  the  leading  generals  of 
the  Constitutionalist  revolution.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Galveston, 
Villa  had  also  caused,  on  February  17,  the  mur- 
der of  William  S.  Benton,  a  British  citizen  resi- 
dent in  Mexico.  Only  after  irritating  refusals 
and  delays  did  Villa  yield  to  the  request  that 
Benton's  widow,  together  with  American  and 
British  representatives,  should  be  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  body.  Such  incidents  were  embarrass- 
ing, but  did  not  seriously  affect  the  friendly  re- 
lations existing  between  the  Constitutionalists 
and  the  United  States  government.  Against  Vic- 
toriano  Huerta,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hostile 
feeling  in  Washington  grew  steadily  more  pro- 
nounced, until  in  April  the  climax  was  reached 
with  the  "Tampico  incident,"  and  the  occupation 
of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Tampico  Incident.  On  April  9,  while  the 
Constitutionalist  and  Federal  armies  were  fight- 
ing for  possession  of  Tampico,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Mexico,  a  party  of  American  bluejackets 
landed  at  the  Iturbide  bridge  in  Tampico,  within 
the  Federal  lines,  and  were  immediately  appre- 
hended by  Federal  soldiers.  .  Within  an  hour  and 
a  half,  alter  it  had  been  explained  that  the  Amer- 
icans came  on   a  peaceful   errand   to  purchase 
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gasoline,  they  were  released.  Apologies  were 
promptly  offered  by  the  Federal  commander  in 
Tampico,  General  Zaragosa,  and  by  Provisional 
President  Huerta.  Huerta  promised,  moreover, 
that  the  officer  responsible  for  the  arrest.  Colonel 
Hinojosa,  should  be  properly  disciplined.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  amends,  the  American  Rear 
Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo  demanded  on  April  10 
that  a  salute  should  be  ftred  to  the  American 
flag,  since  the  Mexicans  were  held  to  have  in- 
sulted the  flag  by  arresting  bluejackets  from  a 
boat  on  which  the  flag  was  displayed.  The  Mexi- 
csms  refused  to  comply  with  Admiral  Mayo's  de- 
mand, on  the  ground  that  the  incident  was  ab- 
surdly trivial,  and  that  no  intentional  insult  had 
been  offered  to  the  American  fla^  sufficient  to 
justify  the  flring  of  a  salute.  Yielding  to  the 
representations  of  the  charge  d'affaires,  Nelson 
O'Shaughnessy,  Huerta  consented  to  the  salute, 
on  condition  that  the  United  States  should  prom- 
ise in  writing  to  return  the  salute  gun  for  gun. 
On  April  13,  the  Presid^it's  personal  repre- 
sentative, John  Lind,  arrived  in  Washington  to 
report  the  information  he  had  obtained  on  the 
Mexican  situation  while  residing  in  Vera  Cruz. 
On  April  14,  practically  the  entire  United 
States  navy  was  ordered  to  Mexican  waters.  On 
April  18,  President  Wilson  informed  Huerta 
that  the  salute  must  be  fired  before  6  p.  m.  the 
following  day,  without  any  written  agreement  as 
to  the  return  salute.  As  Huerta  remained  ob- 
durate. President  Wilson,  on  April  20,  asked 
Congress  to  authorize  the  use  of  armed  force. 
Explaining  his  insistence  upon  the  salute,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said,  "It  was  necessary  that  the 
apologies  of  General  Huerta  and  his  represen- 
tatives should  go  much  further,  that  they  should 
be  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole 
population  to  their  significance,  and  such  as  to- 
impress  upon  General  Huerta  himself  the  neces- 
sity of  seeing  to  it  that  no  further  occasion  for 
explanations  and  professed  regrets  should  arise. 
I  therefore  felt  it  my  duty  ...  to  insist  that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  saluted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a  new  spirit  and  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  Huertistas."  Critics 
of  the  administration  urged  that  the  Tampico  in- 
cident was  too  trivial  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for 
war.  It  was  furthermore  alleged  Uiat,  since 
a  salute  was  customarily  demanded  only  as  the 
official  expression  of  a  nation's  regret  for  an  af- 
front to  another  nation,  the  United  States  could 
hardly  demand  such  a  salute  from  Huerta  with- 
out recognizing  him  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  Mexican  nation.  And  how  could  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  invade  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  neighboring  nation  to  wage  war  upon 
a  private  individual?  President  Wilson,  how- 
ever, explained  that,  while  he  was  sending  the 
forces  01  the  United  States  to  fight  the  Huerta 
faction  in  Mexico,  he  had  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing into  a  conflict  with  "the  people  of  Mexico." 

The  OccuPATiOTf  op  Veba  Cbxjz.  While  the 
United  States  Congress  was  debating  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  employment  of  armed 
force  in  Mexico,  President  Wilson  ordered  the 
opening  of  hostilities — the  seizure  of  the  customs 
house  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Huertistas  from  receiving  a  large  supply  of 
guns  and  ammunition  brought  from  Europe  by 
Uie  German  steamer  Ypiranga.  The  arms  could 
not  be  seized  on  board  the  German  ship,  but  by 
occupying  the  customs  house,  the  United  States 
could   keep   them   from   falling   into   Huerta's 


hands.*  Accordingly  at  11:30  a.  h.  on  April 
21  a  detachment  of  American  marines  was  sent 
ashore  from  the  Prairie  and  the  Florida  to  seize 
the  customs  house,  which  was  situated  on  a  long 
pier.  From  nearby  houses  the  Mexicans  ftred 
upon  the  landing  party.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Cheater's  guns,  however,  the  Americans  were 
able  to  clear  the  streets  and  buildings  near  the 
customs  house,  and  to  occupy  also  the  railway 
terminals,  and  the  postal  telegraph,  and  cable 
offices.  On  the  following  day  Cieneral  Maas  witii 
several  thousand  Mexican  troops  withdrew,  leav- 
ing the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  who 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  landing  of  3000 
more  marines  and  sailors.  Altogether  the  seiz- 
ure of  Vera  Cruz  cost  the  Americans  18  killed 
and  70  wounded;  the  Mexican  losses  amounted 
to  120  killed  and  195  wounded.  The  seizure  of 
Vera  Cruz  was  flercely  resented  in  Mexico.  At 
Monterey  the  American  Consul-General,  Mr. 
Hanna,  was  cast  in  jail  and  the  American  flag 
was  trampled  in  the  dust.  There  were  demon- 
strations in  Mexico  City.  Even  Carranza  was 
moved  to  issue  an  angry  protest,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurances  he  had  received  that  the 
United  States  meditated  no  hostile  action 
against  the  Constitutionalists.  General  Villa, 
however,  wishing  to  remain  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  American  government,  exercised  a  mod- 
erating influence  upon  his  indignant  chief.  Vera 
Cruz  became  the  haven  of  refugees  of  all  de- 
scriptions— Americans  who  feared  an  anti- 
American  uprising,  foreigners  who  found  resi- 
dence in  Mexico  too  exciting,  priests  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  parishes  by  the  rd>els, 
and  nuns  who  feared  the  lawless  Constitution- 
alist soldiers.  In  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  the 
collection  of  the  customs  duties,  and  the  various 
municipal  departments  of  finance,  justice,  edu- 
cation, and  the  post  office,  had  been  taken  over 
by  American  officials.  Robert  J.  Kerr  of  Chi- 
cago had  been  appointed  civil  governor  of  the 
city  to  improve  sanitary  conditions  and  to  clean 
out  the  prisons.  Undoubtedly  much  was  accom- 
plished in  this  respect.  On  April  30  the  naval 
forces  turned  the  city  over  to  General  Funston 
with  6000  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States.  General  Funston,  it  was  as- 
serted, intended  to  seize  a  railway  bridge  27 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  road  to  Mexico 
City;  but  his  more  ambitious  military  plans 
were  halted  by  the  State  Department,  and  he 
was  restricted  to  the  prosaic  task  of  surround- 
ing Vera  Cruz  with  entrenchments  and  super- 
vising the  civil  government  of  the  city.  Peace 
negotiations  had  already  been  set  on  foot  by 
the  mediatory  action  of  three  South  American 
nations. 

The  "A  B  C"  Mediation  Cokfebence.  On 
April  25,  just  four  days  after  the  United  States 
had  inaugurated  hostilities  at  Vera  Cruz,  the 
diplomatic  representatives  at  Washington  of  the 
so-called  "A  B  C"  Powers — Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile — offered  to  act  as  mediators  in  ar- 
ranging a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  quarrel 
between  General  Huerta  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  accordance  with  the  pacificatory 
proposals  of  the  "A  B  0"  mediators.  President 
Huerta  and  President  Wilson  readily  agreed  to 
an  armistice  and  a  conference;  but  General  Car- 
ranza refused   to  suspend  hostilities,   declining 

*  The  YpiTanga'a  cargo  wsb  not  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz,  but  was  shortlv  afterwards  delivered  to  the 
Huertistas   at    Puerto   Mexico. 
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to  abide  by  the  result  of  diplomatic  negotiation, 
and  preferring  rather  to  submit  the  Constitu- 
tionalist cause  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 
Carranza  was  therefore  not  at  first  represented 
in  the  conference  which  met  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Canada,  on  May  20.  Mr.  George  Pearly,  Cana- 
dian Secretary  of  State,  welcomed  the  mediators 
and  delegates  in  behalf  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
m<>nt.  The  three  mediators  were  diplomats  of 
unquestioned  distinction:  the  Brazilian  Ambas- 
sador, Senhor  Domicio  da  Gama;  the  Argentine 
Minister,  SeHor  Romulo  8.  Na6n;  and  the  Chil- 
ean Minister,  Selior  Don  Eduardo  Suarez 
Mnjica.  President  Huerta  was  represented  by 
two  eminent  Mexican  jurists — Licenciado  Emilio 
Rabasa  and  Licenciado  Augustin  Rodriguez,  a 
railway  magnate — Senator  Luis  Elguero,  Hafael 
Elguero,  Manuel  Martinez  del  Ceimpo,  and  Ra- 
fael CapetlUo.  The  delegates  of  the  United 
States  were  Justice  Joseph  Lamar  and  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Lehmaan.  The  mediators  speedily 
discovered  that  the  Huerta-Wilson  controversy 
could  not  be  settled  without  arranging  a  settle- 
ment between  the  warring  factions  in  Mexico, 
since  President  Wilson's  del^^ates  were  disposed 
to  insist  that  Huerta  must  be  eliminated  and 
land  reform  assured.  Some  surprise  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  announcement  that  Huerta  was 
willing  to  retire  if  a  neutral  provisional  govern- 
ment could  be  established  which  the  United 
States  would  recognize.  The  mediators  elab- 
orated a  plan  involving  the  resignation  of 
Huerta  and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government  by  a  commission  of  three  persons — 
a  Huertista,  a  Constitutionalist,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  "A  B  C"  mediators.  This  proj- 
ect was  vetoed  by  Greneral  Carranza.  The  pros- 
pect of  peace  had  almost  disappeared  when  on 
June  12  Carranza  named  three  delegates  to 
plead  his  case:  Fernando  Iglesias  Calderfin,  the 
Liberal  leader,  and  two  Carranza  sympathizers 
in  Washington,  Luis  Cabrera  and  Jo86  Vascon- 
celas.  The  dispute  now  narrowed  down  to  one 
point,  whether  the  provisional  government  which 
the  conference  planned  to  establish  should  be 
impartial,  as  the  Huerta  delegates  demanded, 
or  CcHistitutionalist,  as  the  Carranzistas  and 
the  American  delegates  required.  On  June  17 
the  Huerta  delegates  issued  a  manifesto  point- 
ing out  that  a  Constitutionalist  provisional  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  interfere  with  electoral 
freedom  to  such  an  extent  as  to  secure  a  Con- 
stitutionalist victory  in  the  projected  elections; 
if,  therefore.  President  Wilson  insisted  upon 
establishing  a  Constitutionalist  instead  of  an 
impartial  provisional  government,  he  would  in 
effect  be  utilizing  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  impose  a  Constitutionalist  government 
upon  Mexico.  In  reply  to  this  complaint,  the 
American  delegates  declared  that  the  only  way 
to  assure  peace  in  Mexico  was  te  establish  a 
government  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Constitutionaliste.  After  much  argument,  the 
Niagara  Falls  Conference,  agreed:  (I)  that  a 
provisional  government  should  be  established  by 
agreemoit  between  the  Huertista  and  Constitu- 
tionalist delegates;  (2)  that  without  exacting 
indemnity  or  other  satisfaction  for  the  Tampico 
affair,  the  United  States  should  immediately 
recognize  the  projected  provisional  government, 
amnesty  being  granted  to  all  foreigners,  and 
foreign  claims  for  damages  being  adjusted  by 
international  commissions;  (3)  and  that  the 
"A  B  C"  Powers  should  likewise  accord  prompt 


recognition  to  the  provisional  government.  The 
peace  protocol  was  signed  by  the  Huerta  dele- 
gates on  June  31,  and  by  the  Americans  on  the 
following  day.  The  mediators  then  annotinced 
that  the  conference  was  suspended  until  ftu-ther 
need  should  arise  for  mediatory  action. 

During  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  the 
yptranjra  had  been  allowed  to  land  her  cargo  at 
Puerto  Mexico,  and  a  cargo  of  cartridges  for 
the  Constitutionaliste  had  been  conveyed  by  the 
steamship  Antilla  to  Tampico,  where  two  of 
Huertes  gunboats  would  have  intercepted  it, 
had  they  not  been  deterred  by  the  threatening 
presence  of  two  larger  American  gunboats. 

The  Tobbeon  Confebence.  General  Carranza 
informed  the  mediators  that  before  he  could  ac- 
cept their  proposals  for  esteblishing  a  provi- 
sional government,  he  would  be  obliged  to  call 
a  conference  of  his  generals  and  consult  their 
opinions.  Accordingly  the  Constitutionalist 
generals  were  summoned  to  a  conference  at  Tor- 
reon  early  in  July.  The  conference  refused  to 
consider  anything  short  of  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  Huerta  government.  A  most 
importent  feature  of  the  Torreon  meeting  was 
the  discussion  of  the  differences  between  Car- 
ranza and  Villa.  As  First  Chief  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalist forces,  Carranza  was  nominally  the 
superior  of  Villa,  but  as  the  most  brilliant  gen- 
eral of  the  revolutionary  armies.  Villa  had  more 
than  once  shown  a  sense  of  his  own  importance 
and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  which  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  the  Constitutionalist  movement. 
Certain  of  Villa's  friends  were  repugnant  to 
Carranza;  Villa  had  asserted  the  right  to  issue 
paper  money;  he  had  confiscated  large  sums 
claimed  by  Carranza.  These  were  assigned  as 
the  causes  of  the  quarrel;  but  perhaps  the 
fundamental  cause  lay  still  deeper,  in  the  per- 
sonal rivalry  of  the  two  men,  and  in  the  in- 
herent absurdity  of  expecting  an  aristocratic 
land-baron  like  Carranza  and  a  rough  soldier- 
bandit  like  Villa  to  work  harmoniously  for  the 
achievement  of  agrarian  reforms.  Outwardly, 
the  breach  was  healed  by  the  Torreon  Confer- 
ence, and  Carranza  was  confirmed  in  his  posi- 
tion as  First  Chief.  The  conference  decided 
that  directly  upon  becoming  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, Carranza  should  summon  the  generals  of 
the  Constitutionalist  armies,  on  the  basis  of  one 
delegate  for  each  1000  soldiers,  to  a  convention 
which  would  make  all  arrangements  for  elec- 
tions. The  conference  resolved  "to  fight  until 
the  ex-Federal  army  shall  disappear  completely, 
to  be  supplanted  by  the  Constitutionalist  army; 
to  establish  a  democratic  form  of  government; 
to  procure  the  enactment  of  wise  laws  for  the 
protection  of  laborers;  to  effect  the  economic 
emancipation  of  the  farmers  bv  making  an  equi- 
teble  distribution  of  the  lands;  as  well  as  to 
adopt  any  resolutions  which  may  solve  the 
agrarian  problem;  to  punish  and  exact  respon- 
sibility from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who 
materially  or  intellectually  assisted  the  usurper 
Huerta." 

Constitutionalist  Victories.  The  Torreon 
Conference  affords  a  convenient  point  of  van- 
tage from  which  to  survey  the  progress  made 
by  the  Constitutionalist  armies  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  After  defeating  the  Federals 
in  a  hotly  contested  engagement  at  Ojinaga, 
Dec.  29,  1913-Jan.  11,  1914,  General  Villa's 
forces,  12,000  strong,  moved  southward  against 
the     important     railway     centre     of     Torreon. 
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Checked  in  its  advance,  March  17,  General  Vil- 
la's army  rapidly  returned  to  the  attack,  fought 
its  way  into  Torreon,  and  after  11  days  of  stem 
fighting  drove  the  last  of  General  Velasco's 
Federal  troops  from  the  city  on  April  2.  At 
General  Villa's  command,  a  number  of  captured 
Federals  were  shot,  and  six  or  seven  hundred 
Spanish  residents  of  Torreon  expelled.  Still 
southward  Villa  pursued  Velasco's  fugitive 
forces  to  San  Pedro,  where  General  Velasco, 
strengthened  by  reinforcements,  turned  to  give 
battle.  Over  3,000  Federals  fell  in  the  battle  of 
San  Pedro,  April  0-10.  Again  Velasco  re- 
treated; while  Villa's  victorious  army  turned 
eastward  toward  Saltillo,  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  the  State  of  Coahuila.  Meanwhile 
Gen.  Pablo  Gonzales,  the  Constitutionalist  com- 
mander in  the  east,  had  invested  Tampico  with 
7000  men,  and  won  a  foothold  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  The  localities  held  by  Gonzales's 
troops  were  bombarded  by  two  Federal  gunboats 
witii  such  telling  effect  that  an  oil  refinery  and 
over  100  immense  oil  tanks,  which  happened 
to  be  located  in  the  district  under  fire,  were 
destroyed  by  bursting  shells,  while  British, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  American  war- 
ships played  the  part  of  passive  spectators.  It 
was  during  the  course  of  the  fighting  at  Tampico 
that  the  American  bluejackets  were  arrested, 
April  9.  When  the  "A  B  C"  Powers  proposed 
an  armistice  for  mediation,  April  26,  the  mili- 
tary position  of  the  several  Constitutionalist 
armies  was  so  strong  that  the  First  Chief  re- 
fused to  suspend  hostilities.  The  Constitutional 
commander  in  the  east,  Gen.  Pablo  Gonzales, 
captured  Tampico  on  May  13.  From  Tamjpico 
General  Gonzales  marched  against  San  Luis 
Potosf,  200  miles  to  the  westward.  In  the  ex- 
treme West,  the  Federal  strongholds  of  Guaymas 
and  Mazatlan  were  besieged,  and  Gen.  Alvaro 
Obregon's  forces  captured  Tepic,  executing  35 
captured  Federal  officers.  San  Bias,  the  sea- 
port near  Tepic,  fell  into  Constitutionalist  hands 
at  the  same  time.  From  Tepic  General  Obregon 
moved  against  the  second-largest  city  of  the 
republic,  Guadalajara,  140  miles  to  the  south- 
east. There  he  won  one  of  the  greatest  victories 
of  the  war,  capturing  6000  prisoners,  with  much 
artillery  and  ammunition,  and  entering  the  eity 
in  triumph,  July  9.  .In  the  meantime  General 
Villa,  who  was  conducting  the  campaign  in  the 
central  part  of  Mexico,  Detween  General  Gon- 
zales on  the  east  and  General  Obregon  on  the 
west,  had  captured  Monterey,  the  capital  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  on  April  24.  After  defeating  a 
Federal  army  at  Paredon,  he  executed  32  cap- 
tured Federal  officers  and  proceeded  against 
Saltillo.  Saltillo  was  abandoned  by  the  dis- 
heartened Federals  without  a  struggle.  May  21. 
Villa's  next  move  was  against  Zacatecas,  100 
miles  to  the  west  and  200  miles  to  the  south 
from  Saltillo.  Panfilo  Xatera,  one  of  Carranza's 
generals,  had  already  met  with  disastrous  fail- 
ure in  an  attack  on  Zacatecas,  June  10-14. 
But  Villa  was  successful;  according  to  his  own 
report,  he  lost  only  600  killed  and  800  wounded 
in  capturing  Zacatecas,  June  23,  while  he  in- 
flicted on  the  Federals  a  loss  of  4000  killed, 
2000  wounded,  and  6000  captured,  besides  6000 
rifles  and  a  quantity  of  stores. 

Hitebta's  Resignation  and  Cabbajal's  Brief 
GovEBNMENT.  Warned  by  the  irresistible  ad- 
vance of  the  Constitutionalist  armies,  Gen.  Vic- 
tortano  Huerta  began  to  make  preparations  for 


bis  departure  from  the  capitaL  On  July  8, 
Robert  Esteva  Ruiz,  Acting  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  announced  before  the  Mexican  Congress 
that  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Conference,  Huerta  was  prepared  to  re- 
sign. Two  days  later,  Chief  Justice  Francisco 
Carbajal  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Salome  Botello,  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Industry;  Arturo  Alvaradejo,  Minister  of 
Communications;  Carlos  Rincon  GalUrdo,  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture.  On  July  16  Victoriano 
Huerta  resigned  the  presidency,  and  a  few  hours 
later  Francisco  Carbajal  took  office  as  Provi- 
sional President,  while  Huerta  began  a  journey 
which  brought  him  ultimately  to  Spain.  Car- 
bajal closed  all  gambling  places  and  liberated 
all  political  prisoners  in  the  Federal  district. 
He  notified  the  authorities  at  Washington  that 
bis  only  desire  was  for  peace,  with  ( 1 )  a  general 
amnesty,  (2)  protection  of  the  proper^  of  all 
classes,  and  (3)  protection  of  fives.  On  July 
20,  Secretary  Bryan  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  not  recognize  any  loans  or  con- 
cessions contracted  by  Huerta  since  the  coup 
d'ftat  of  Oct.  10,  1913.  Carranza  was  not  in- 
clined to  allow  Carbajal's  conditions,  and  the 
Constitutionalist  armies  pressed  forward  with 
exultant  confidence  to  capture  San  Luis  Potoel, 
July  17;  Guaymas,  July  18;  Aguascalientes, 
July  22;  Colima,  July  23;  ManzaniUo,  July  24; 
Guanajuato,  July  28;  Queretaro,  July  31;  Pa- 
chuca,  Toluca,  and  Morelia,  August  9-10;  and 
Mazatlan,  August  10.  In  the  last-mentioned 
city,  16  captured  Federal  officers  were  executed. 
At  last  on  August  13  a  protocol  was  signed  ar- 
ranging for  the  peaceful  capitulation  of  Mexico 
City.  On  August  15  General  Obr^on  rode  into 
Mexico  City  at  the  head  of  16,000  men.  Car- 
ranza's triumphal  entry  was  made  on  August 
20.     Villa's  day  was  yet  to  come. 

Viixa's  Revolt  Against  the  Cabranza  Gov- 
ernment. Although  Carranza's  entry  into  Mex- 
ico City  had  been  effected  without  disorder,  yet 
in  a  few  days  serious  rioting  and  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  capital,  and  Carranza  em- 
barked upon  a  career  of  arbitrary  government 
in  comparison  with  which  the  violent  deeds  of 
the  exiled  dictator  paled  into  insignificance. 
On  September  7  General  Carranza  issued  a  de- 
cree setting  aside  the  restrictions  on  arbitrary 
arrest  and  confiscation  of  property.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  September  it  was  stated  that  over  1000 
persons  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries for  political  reasons.  Numerous  execu- 
tions were  of  no  avail  to  prevent  recurring 
mutinies.  Zapata,  the  famous  bandit  leader, 
who  had  at  first  made  peace  with  Carranza,  in 
September  resumed  his  lawless  activities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capital,  because  the  First 
Chief  of  the  Constitutionalists  would  not  carry 
out  agrarian  reforms  according  to  Zapata's 
ideas  as  embodied  in  the  "plan  of  Ayula."  A 
counter-revolution  against  Carranza  had  been 
started  in  July  at  Aguascalientes  hj  Gen.  Pas- 
cual  Orozco  with  4000  followers.  Late  in  Au- 
gust another  counter-revolutionary  movement 
was  inaugurated  near  Puebla  by  some  20,000 
former  Federal  soldiers  imder  the  leadership 
of  Generals  Almazan,  Aguilar,  and  Argumedo; 
heavy  fighting  occurred  in  Puebla  in  September. 
In  Sonora,  moreover,  the  Constitutionalists  had 
fallen  to  fighting  among  themselves,  and  it  was 
necessary  ror  Villa  and  Obregon  to  intervene 
to    maintain    Governor    Maytorena's    authority 
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asainst  General  HiU.  But  most  digcouraging 
of  all  waa  the  disaengion  between  Francisco 
Villa,  CoDBtitutionalist  general  in  the  Xorth, 
and  Venustiano  Carranza,  First  Chief  of  the 
Constitutionalist  forces.  Villa's  pride  had  been 
hurt  by  the  fact  that  Obregon  and  Carranza  had 
enjoyed  the  triumph  of  entering  Mexico  City  as 
victors;  Villa  no  doubt  feared  that  Carranza 
would  attempt  to  resign  the  proTisional  presi- 
dency in  order  to  be  eligible  for  election  to  the 
presidency;  and  Carranza  had  given  just  cause 
for  discontent  by  inviting  civil  governors  as 
well  as  military  leaders  to  the  convention, 
which,  the  Torreon  Conference  had  agreed,  was 
to  be  composed  of  military  leaders  exclusively. 
When  Paul  Fuller,  as  a  personal  emissary  of 
President  Wilson,  visited  Carranza  in  Mexico 
City  on  September  S  and  hurried  north  to  con- 
fer with  Villa,  some  commentators  believed  that 
President  Wilson  was  attempting  to  prevent  a 
split.  On  September  9,  however.  President  Wil- 
son lifted  the  embargo  on  arms,  which  had  been 
restored  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  had  remained  in  effect  since  April  21. 
Lifting  the  embargo  at  this  juncture  naturally 
favorra  Villa,  who  controlled  the  territory  in 
contiguity  with  the  United  States.  On  Septem- 
ber 15  the  United  States  promised  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Vera  Cruz.  Carranza  waa 
warned  that  in  case  of  a  split  in  the  Constitu- 
tionalist ranks,  the  United  States  would  adopt 
a  neutral  attitude.  The  long-threatened  break 
came  on  September  23,  when  Villa  declared  war 
on  Carranza.  It  was  explained  that  Villa  had 
arrested  General  Obregon  after  a  heated  dis- 
pute; Carranza,  fearing  trouble,  had  suspended 
railway  service  in  Villa's  territory;  and  Villa 
had  replied  with  defiance.  In  Uie  State  of 
Sonora  civil  war  broke  out  afresh,  with  Villa's 
friend.  Governor  Maytorena,  arrayed  against 
General  Hill,  who  was  closely  besieged  in  the 
border  town  of  Naco.  Villa  declared  that  he 
would  not  make  peace  unless  Carranza  was 
eliminated  from  candidacy  for  public  office. 

Cabbanza  Against  the  Convention.  The 
conference  of  military  delegates,  one  for  each 
1000  soldiers,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  at 
Mexico  City  on  October  1  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  for  elections,  was  necessarily  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  Villa  revolt  .against 
Carranza.  The  loyal  military  delegates,  who 
came  from  the  southern  armies,  and  the  provin- 
cial governors,  whom  Carranza  had  invited,  held 
a  brief  session  in  Mexico  City,  and  rejected  Car- 
ranza's  proffered  resignation.  A  Peace  Confer- 
ence was  then  convened  at  Aguascalientes,  Octo- 
ber 10,  and  an  armistice  declared.  In  effect, 
the  Peace  Conference  was  none  other  than  the 
convention  for  which  the  Torreon  Conference 
had  stipulated,  containing  one  military  delegate 
for  eadi  1000  Constitutionalist  soldiers.  The 
convention  arrogated  to  itself  supreme  power 
and  sovereignty,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  to  take  diarge  of  foreign  relations,  war, 
justice,  education,  and  finance.  From  the  out- 
set it  was  clear  that  Carranza  was  in  disfavor. 
Gen.  Eduardo  Hay  lu-gently  demanded  that 
Carranza  should  release  his  political  prisoners. 
The  party  opposed  to  Carranza  was  greatly 
strengthened  when  on  October  22  Zapata  sent 
28  delegates,  who  combined  with  Villa's  follow- 
ing to  dominate  the  convention.  On  October  25 
Carranza  issued  a  manifesto  attempting  to  re- 
fute by  tu  quoque  arguments  the  charges  which 


Villa  had  preferred  against  him.  Each  accused 
the  other  of  inordinate  personal  ambition,  of 
flagrant  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens,  of  illegal  executions,  of  barbarous 
attacks  on  the  clergy,  of  the  murder  of  for- 
eigners. Carranza's  agents  at  Washington,  it 
may  be  noted  in  this  connection,  continued  to 
heap  abuse  on  Villa,  alleging  that  Villa's  real 
name  was  Dorotea  Aranga,  and  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving active  support  from  the  Guggenheim 
and  other  interests  which  hoped  to  secure  con- 
cessions in  Mexico.  Villa  was  likewise  ar- 
raigned by  General  Obregon  on  charges  of  vio- 
lence, immorality,  dishonesty,  and  intrigue.  To 
return  to  the  convention,  on  October  27  General 
Carranza  offered  to  resign  on  condition  that 
Villa  and  Zapata  would  retire  into  private  life. 
On  October  30,  the  convention  decreed  the  re- 
tirement of  both  Carranza  and  Villa,  and  on 
November  2  elected  as  Provisional  President  for 
20  days  Gen.  Eulalio  Gutierrez,  an  ex-grocer 
who  had  become  a  prominent  "leader  in  the  revo- 
lution. Carranza,  refusing  to  accept  the  decree 
of  the  convention,  established  himself  at  Puebia 
and  prepared  for  trouble.  On  November  6,  Gen- 
eral Villa  offered  to  resign  his  command  if  that 
were  necessary  to  eliminate  Carranza.  On  No- 
vember 8  the  convention  served  an  ultimatum 
on  the  First  Chief,  giving  him  until  6  P.  u., 
November  10,  to  make  his  submission.  Again 
he  defied  the  convention.  Gutierrez  took  office 
as  Provisional  President  on  November  10.  On 
the  following  day  General  Villa  in  the  name  of 
the  convention  and  in  behalf  of  Gutierrez,  opened 
hostilities  against  Carranza  in  a  battle  at  LeAn, 
south  of  Aguascalientes.  Secretary  Bryan  chose 
this  moment  to  announce,  on  November  13,  that 
inasmuch  as  both  factions  had  given  the  neces- 
sary guarantees — that  taxes  and  customs  duties 
collected  by  American  officials  would  not  be  re- 
collected, and  that  the  safety  of  foreigners, 
clergy,  and  refugees  in  Vera  Cruz  would  be 
assured — the  United  States  troops  would  evac- 
uate Vera  Cruz  on  November  23.  The  4000 
American  regulars  and  2600  marines  were  ac- 
cordingly withdrawn,  and  the  Constitutionalist 
Gen.  Candido  Aguilar  took  possession  of  Vera 
Cruz  with  some  4000  men,  November  23.  Gen- 
eral Carranza  had  offered  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile  at  Havana  before  November  25,  if  Villa 
would  do  likewise.  But  Villa  was  not  at  that 
moment  meditating  self-imposed  exile.  His  ar- 
mies were  occupying  Irapuato,  Guanajuato,  and 
Queretoro  (November  18).  Ten  thousand  Vil- 
lista  troops  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Felipe 
Angeles  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  wrest  Gua- 
dalajara from  the  Carranzistas,  November  24. 
On  November  24  the  Carranzista  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  Mexico  City,  leaving  the  cap- 
itel  a  prey  to  the  Zapatista  bandits,  who  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  city,  and,  it  was 
alleged,  robbed  and  murdered  a  number  of  Span- 
iards. General  Villa  joined  Zapata  in  Mexico 
City  on  December  1.  Two  days  later  Provi- 
sional President  Gutierrez  was  installed  in  the 
National  Palace.  Gutierrez  had  formed  his  cab- 
inet in  November  as  follows:  foreign  affairs, 
Fernando  Igleaias  Calderon;  communications, 
Manuel  Bonilla';  war,  Jos£  I.  Robles;  interior, 
De  Silva;  public  works,  Jo86  Vasconcelos;  jus- 
tice, Francisco  Escudero;  Fomento,  Antonio 
Dfaz  Soto;  treasury,  Miguel  Dfaz  Lombardo. 
Placea  in  the  cabinet  were  now  given  to  two 
Zapatistas,  so  that  the  cabinet  at  the  close  of 
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the  year  'was  organized  as  follows :  foreign  rela- 
tions, Josfi  Ortiz  KodriKuez;  war,  Oen.  Josi  I. 
Robles;  finance,  F.  F.  Villareal;  public  works, 
Valoitin  Gama;  education,  Job6  Vasconcelos; 
communications,  Joe£  R.  Cabo;  agriculture. 
Gen.  Manual  Palafoz.  Meanwhile  General  Car- 
ranza,  General  Obregon,  and  General  Alvarado 
had  entered  Vera  Cruz,  November  26,  and  made 
that  city  their  headcmarters.  Carranza  claimed 
dictatorial  powers.  Late  in  December  the  Con- 
ventionista  boasted  that  in  a  great  battle  in  the 
vicinity  of  Puebia,  Generals  Zapata  and  Angeles 
had  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  20,000 
Carranzista  troops.  The  Conventionists  also 
claimed  Saltillo  and  Monterey.  But  the  Car- 
ranzistas  flatly  contradicted  the  reports  of  their 
reverses.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  then,  the 
issue  was  undecided  betwem  Carranza,  who  with 
his  loyal  generals,  Obr^on,  Gonzales,  and  Al- 
varado,  controlled  most  of  Southern  and  East- 
em  Mexico,  and  Villa,  who  dominated  the  Gu- 
tierrez government  and  controlled  practically 
all  of  Mexico  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Mata- 
moras  on  the  eastern  coast  to  Mazatlan  on  the 
western  coast.  In  addition  to  the  other  minor 
insurrections  which  complicated  the  situation, 
a  new  rebellion  was  started  in  central  Chihua- 
hua by  the  former  Federal  Generals  Jos^  Ynez 
Salazar  and  Emilio  Campa.  General  Huerta, 
however,  diowed  no  intention  of  mixing  in  Mex- 
ican affairs  again;  from  Barcelona,  Spain,  where 
he  was  living  in  modest  retirement,  the  former 
Provisional  President  emphatically  repudiated 
the  allegation  that  he  had  offered  to  aid  either 
"Villa,  the  jailbird,"  "Zapata,  the  bandit,"  or 
"Carranza,  the  four-flusher."  One  of  the  most 
unfortunate  features  of  the  Constitutionalist 
regime  was  the  frequency  of  political  fficoeutions. 
In  the  middle  of  December  the  Gutierrez  gov- 
ernment declared  that  it  would  henceforth  exe- 
cute no  one  without  trial,  and  repudiated  as 
imauthorized  the  numerous  executions  which 
had  already  taken  place.  Nevertheless  a  ^eat 
number  of  executions  were  reported  in  Noruiern 
Mexico  in  the  territory  under  Villa's  sway.  A 
hundred  and  forty  persons  were  said  to  have 
been  executed  at  Chihuahua  City  in  one  month, 
and  16  in  one  week  in  Mexico  Cii^.  Another 
distressing  circumstance  was  the  conflict  in  the 
border  town  of  Naoo,  where  besieged  Carranzis- 
tas  and  besieging  Villistas  were  guilty  of  con- 
tinual carelessness  in  allowing  stray  shots  to 
inflict  damage  on  the  American  side  of  the  in- 
ternational frontier,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  United  States  government. 

Thk  Constitutionalistb  and  the  Clergy. 
Alleging  that  the  clergy  had  been  unfavorable 
to  the  Constitutionalist  revolution,  the  Consti- 
tutionalist leaders  conducted  a  violent  campaign 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico. 
On  July  27,  for  example,  Antonio  I.  Villareal, 
as  Constitutionalist  Governor  and  military  com- 
mander of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Le6n,  forbade 
confession,  ordered  the  expulsion  of  Jesuits  and 
foreign  priests,  and  prohibited  the  ringing  of 
church  bells  except  for  patriotic  celebrations 
and  Constitutionalist  victories.  The  Constitu- 
tionalist Governor  of  Chiapas  not  only  prohib- 
ited confession,  but  forbade  priests  to  celebrate 
more  than  one  mass  a  week,  ordered  priests  to 
dress  as  ordinary  civilians,  and  closed  all  con- 
vents. In  other  cases,  priests  were  compelled 
to  ransom  their  lives.  But  the  Constitutionalist 
soldiers    sometimes    went    even    further.    They 


confiscated  and  desecrated  churches  and  sub- 
jected nuns  to  insult  and  outrage.  If  the  Cath- 
olics resisted,  they  were  summarily  punished, 
and  the  leaders  shot.  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  and  the  hundreds  of  priests  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Mexico,  Pope  Benedict  XV 
on  Octooer  25  addressed  a  letter  expressing  the 
hope  that  their  wrongs  would  be  righted  in  the 
future;  he  also  sent  mon^  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tress, regretting  that  his  poverty  did  not  permit 
him  to  send  more. 

MEZES,  SiDNKT  Edwabo.  American  educa- 
tor, chosen  in  1914  president  of  the  College  of 
the  Cify  of  New  York.  He  was  bom  at  Belo- 
ment,  Cal.,  in  1863,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  1884,  afterwards  taking 
post-graduate  work  at  Harvard  University,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1890,  A.M.  in  1891, 
and  Ph.D.  in  1893.  From  Harvard  he  went  al- 
most immediately  to  Austin,  Texas,  to  become 
adjunct  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  He  served  in  this  position  from 
1894  to  1897,  as  associate  professor  until  1900, 
as  full  professor  until  1908,  as  dean  from  1902 
to  1908,  and  as  president  of  the  university  from 
1908  to  1914.  His  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  was  very  successful,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  his  abilities  as  administrator,  he  be- 
came favorably  known  as  a  teacher  and  as  one 
of  the  foremost  scholars  in  philosophy  and  eth- 
ics. Dr.  Mezes  was  chosen  after  a  search  of 
over  a  year  for  a  man  qualified  to  take  the 
place  of  John  H.  Finley,  who  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  to 
become  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  His 
published  writings  include:  The  Conception  of 
God  (part  author,  1897) ;  Ethiea,  Deteriptice  and 
Eaplanatory  ( 1901 ) ;  and  articles  on  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  educatiwi,  contributed  to  reviews. 

MTATffT  UNIVJUtSITT.  An  institution  for 
higher  education,  founded  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  in 
1800.  The  enrollment  in  all  departments  in  the 
autumn  of  1014  was  643,  of  which  381  were  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  262  in  the  Nor- 
mal College.  The  faculty  numbered  48.  There 
were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  f  aculfy  dur- 
ing the  year  and  no  notable  gifts  were  received. 
The  productive  funds  amount  to  about  $110,000 
and  the  income  to  about  $260,000.  The  library 
contains  about  45,000  voltunes.  The  president 
is  Raymond  M.  Hughes. 

MICHiaAN.  PoPtn.ATioN.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,976,030.  The 
population  in  1010  was  2,810,173. 

AoBlcuLTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  followmg  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Aereagt 

Prod.  I>«. 

Vabu 

Corn     . . 

.1914 

1,760,000 

88,000,000 

942.210,000 

1818 

1,676,000 

86,112.000 

87,595.000 

Wheat     . 

.1914 

879,000 

17,816,000 

17.885,000 

1918 

886.000 

12.776,000 

11.871.000 

Osta      .. 

.1914 

1,616,000 

50,752,000 

32.888,000 

1918 

1,600,000 

45,000,000 

17.550,000 

Eye     ... 

.1914 

871.000 

6,936,000 

6,402.000 

1918 

876,000 

6,862,000 

8,824.000 

Barlsy     . 

.1914 

90,000 

2,840,000 

1.521.000 

1918 

86.000 

2,108,000 

1.265.OO0 

Potatoes 

.1914 

364,000 

44,044,000 

13.213.000 

1918 

360.000 

38,600,000 

17.808.000 

Hay     ... 

.1914 

2,852.000 

a  8,011,000 

86.132.000 

1918 

8,400,000 

2,520,000 

88,012.000 

a  Tone. 
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Sfiif BRAL  Pb(h>uction.  Michigan  ranlced  eighth 
among  the  States  in  1913  in  th?  value  of  its 
mineral  produetion.  It  owes  this  prominence 
as  a  mining  State  to  two  metala — iron  and  cop- 
per. In  the  production  of  iron  ore  the  State 
ranks  second,  being  surpassed  only  by  Minne- 
sota, and  in  the  production  of  copper  fourth, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Montana.  As  a  result  of  labor  troubles  in  the 
copper  districts  of  the  State  during  1913,  the 
output  of  the  year  was  barely  60  per  cent  of 
that  for  1912,  the  recoverable  contents  of  the 
ores  mined  in  ttte  former  year  being  estimated 
at  136,863,409  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $21,067,- 
278.  The  production  in  1912  was  218,138,408 
pounds,  valued  at  $36,992,837.  The  production 
of  iron  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  was  uninterrupted 
by  labor  troubles  and  decreased  only  slightly, 
from  12,797.468  long  tons  in  1912,  to  12,668,660 
tons  in  1913,  while  the  value  showed  a  decided 
gain  from  $29,003,163  to  $33,479,964.  The  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  iron  ore  was,  how- 
ever, less  than  one-third  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  copper.  A  considerable  quantity  of  coal 
is  mined,  and  the  production  in  1913  was  1,231,- 
786  short  tons,  valued  at  $2,466,227,  an  increase 
over  1913  of  26,566  tons  in  quantity  and  $56,776 
in  value.  The  production  of  coal  in  the  State 
in  1914  was  about  the  same  as  in  1913.  There 
were  no  strilces  during  the  year,  and  labor  and 
transportation  facilities  were  unusually  good. 
Michigan  is  among  the  important  States  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement.  The  production  in  1913 
showed  a  substantial  increase  over  that  of  1912. 
In  the  former  year  it  was  4,081,481  barrels, 
valued  at  $4,228,879,  and  in  the  latter  year 
3,651,094  barrels,  valued  at  $3,146,001.  In  the 
quanti^  and  value  of  salt  produced  Michi^in 
ranks  first  The  producti<m  in  1913  (exclusive 
of  rock  salt)  amounted  to  10,829,307  barrels, 
valued  at  $3,054,632,  compared  with  10,271,716 
barrels,  valued  at  $2,743,389  in  1912.  Other 
commercial  mineral  products  of  the  State  are 
coke,  clay  products,  gypsum,  sand  and  gravel, 
limestone,  gems,  graphite,  mineral  waters, 
quartz,  petroleum,  and  silver.  The  total  value 
of  the  mineral  products  in  1913  was  $72,143,211, 
compared  with  $80,062,486  in  1912. 

EniiOATioir.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1913  was  815,849.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  the  public  schools  was  696,726,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  486,013.  The 
female  teachers  numbered  16,643  and  the  male 
2867.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  male 
teachers  was  $83.18  and  of  female  teachers 
$66.50.  The  total  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages  in  1913  was  $10,539,963.  The  per  capita 
cost  per  year  was  $23.02. 

TBAKBP0BTATIO17.  The  mileage  of  single- 
track  railroad  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1914, 
was  8898.89.  There  were  in  addition  718  miles 
of  second,  third,  tuid  fourth  track.  A  new  line, 
the  Boyne  City,  Oaylord,  and  Alpena  Railroad, 
opened  for  operation  on  December  7.  This  line 
is  30  miles  long,  running  from  Gay  lord  to  At- 
lanta. The  Michigan  Railroad  during  the  year 
was  purchased  by  the  Michigan  Railway  Com- 
pany and  was  changed  to  an  electric  road.  This 
company  put  in  operation  during  the  year  a 
third-rail  line  from  Bay  City  to  Saginaw.  A 
few  other  less  important  railways  added  mile- 
age to  tiieir  tracks.  The  mileage  of  interurban 
and  subnrban  electric  railways  on  June  30,  1914, 
wsJB  702  aad  that  of  city  lines  was  206. 


Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
shows  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  of  $17,133,162,  and  disbursements 
of  $16,211,286.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  was  on  hand  a  balance  of  $9,249,408, 
and  at  the  end  a  balance  of  $10,171,285.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  State  consists  in  special  debt 
obligations  to  public  trust  funds,  these  funds 
being  derived  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  given 
by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  On  June  30,  1913,  this  debt 
amounted  to  $6,896,212.  There  was  in  addition 
on  the  same  date  a  floating  debt  of  $192,860, 
composed  of  private  trust  funds  in  the  form  of 
various  deposits.  The  per  capita  debt  in  1913 
was  $2.41. 

Chabities  and  Cdbbections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  Institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities 
are  the  Kalamazoo  State  Hospital,  the  Pontiao 
State  Hospital,  the  Traverse  City  State  Hos- 
pital, Newberry  State  Hospital,  Ionia  State  Hos- 
pital, State  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Home  for 
Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic;  Michigan  State 
Prison,  Michigan  Reformatory,  Branch  Prison, 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  State  Public  School,  School  for  tiie 
Blind,  Employment  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Michigan  Soldiers'  Home, 
and  the  State  Sanatorium.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  these  institutions  amounts  to  about 
$2,900,000  yearly. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elec- 
tions were  held  for  Governor  and  representa- 
tives to  Congress.  Governor  Woodbridge  N. 
Ferris,  Democrat,  was  reelected  by  a  plurality 
of  36.80  per  cent  over  Chase  S.  Osbom,  Republi- 
can. The  Republicans  elected  the  balance  of 
the  State  ticket  by  pluralities  which  averaged 
74,956.  The  Legislature  elected  on  the  same  day 
stands:  Senate— Republicans,  29;  Democrats, 
3.     House — ^Republicans,   127;   Democrats,  6. 

Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected  in  the 
first  and  second  districts.  Republican  Congress- 
men were  elected  in  the  other  11  districts,  the 
National  Progressives  losing  to  the  Republicans 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  districts  which  they  car- 
ried in  1912. 

The  average  Democratic  vote  for  State  candi- 
dates. Governor  excepted,  in  1914,  was  6404  more 
than  the  Democratic  vote  for  President  in  1912. 
The  average  vote  for  the  Republican  State  candi- 
dates. Governor  excepted,  was  42,780  more  than 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  received 
in  1912.  The  National  Progressive  vote  for  their 
State  ticket  in  1914  was  134,362  less  than  in 
1912.  The  total  vote  of  the  State  in  1914  was 
110,332  less  than  in  1912. 

At  the  municipal  and  township  elections  in 
April,  1914,  there  was  voting  on  tne  question  of 
liquor  licenses  or  no  liquor  licenses  in  12  coun- 
ties. Two  of  these  coimties  changed  from  wet 
to  dry  and  two  from  dry  to  wet,  there  being 
no  change  in  the  other  eight.  There  are  now 
34  coimties  that  are  dry  under  the  local  option 
act  and  49  that  are  wet.  Counties  can  vote 
only  at  the  April  election  to  be  wet  or  dry. 
There  were  serious  labor  troubles  throughout 
the  year  in  the  copper  districts  of  the  State. 
(These  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  article 
Stbikks.)  On  January  28  a  "blue  sky"  law 
regulating  corporations,  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
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tore  in  I9I3,  was  declared  iavalid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan. 

State  Qovebnkent.  Governor,  Woodbridge 
N.  Ferris;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Luren  D.  Dick- 
inson; Secretary  of  State,  Coleman  C.  Vaughan; 
Treasurer,  John  W.  Haarer;  Auditor-Greneral, 
Oramd  B.  Fuller;  Attorney-General,  Grant  Fel- 
lows; Adjutant-General,  ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  F.  L.  Keeler; 
Conunissioner  of  Insurance,  John  I*.  Winship — 
all  Republicans,  except  Ferris  and  Winship. 

JUDICIABY.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Flavins  L.  Brooke;  Justices,  Aaron  V.  MoAlray, 
John  W.  Stone,  Franz  C.  Kuhn,  Rusaell  C.  Os- 
trander,  John  £.  Bird,  Joseph  B.  Moore,  Joseph 
H.  Steere;  Clerk,  Charles  C.  Hopkins— all  Re- 
publicans. 

State  Leoislatcbe,  1915. 

Stnatt     E<nu*     Joint  BaUot 

Bepabliuns    29  127  156 

Democrats    8  6 


KepubUcsn    majority 


.26 


122 


8 
143 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
under  the  section  Oongreta,  article  United 
States. 

3CICHIOAK,  UmvEBSiTY  of.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  higher  education,  founded  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1837.  The  enrollment  in  all 
departments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  was  6S22,  divided  as  follows:  academic, 
2682;  dentistry,  3 IB;  nonprofessional  graduate 
school,  268;  law,  499;  medicine  and  surgery, 
304 ;  homoeopathic  medical  college,  74 ;  pharmacy, 
110;  engineering  and  architecture,  1492.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  session  of  1914  there  was  an 
enrollment  of  1594,  making  ilie  total  enrollment, 
with  a  deduction  of  50  per  cent  for  double  regis- 
tration in  1914,  6319.  Tliere  were  in  addition 
309  students  enrolled  in  extension  courses. 
These  are  regular  courses  given  by  members  of 
the  faculty  on  Saturday  to  teachers  in  De- 
troit and  Saginaw  public  schools.  The  total 
number  of  university  officers  and  faculty  in  1914 
was  636,  including  30  nonresident  lecturors  and 
summer  session  appointees  from  other  univer- 
sities and  colleges;  128  graduate  assistants,  and 
23  administrative  officials  not  elsewhere  included. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  university  on  June 
30,  1914,  were  $940,284,  and  the  total  income  for 
1913-14,  including  a  balance  of  $73,484  in  July, 
1913,  was  $2,276,344.  The  library  contains 
about  340,000  volumes.  The  president  is  Harry 
B.  Hutchins. 

MHiBANK,  Joseph.  An  American  banker 
and  philanthropist,  died  Sept.  7,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  City  in  1848,  the  son  of  Jere- 
miah Milbonk,  who  amassed  a  large  fortune  and 
organized  and  built  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad.  As  a  comparatively  young 
man  Joseph  Milbank  became  a  director  of  this 
road  and  became  connected  with  other  important 
railroad  enterprises.  He  was  chiefly  known, 
however,  as  a  philanthropist.  His  first  gift  of 
magnitude  was  to  the  Teachers  College  in  New 
York  City,  for  which  he  erected  a  building 
known  as  Milbank  Hall  in  memory  of  his  father 
and  mother.  In  1906  he  gave  $300,000  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Jersey  City  for 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  People's  Pal- 
ace in  that  city.  He  gave  large  sums  for  chari- 
table purposes,  but  these  were  distributed  chiefly 
through  religious  agencies. 


KILITAHT  TACTICS.    See  FEwmsif,  and 

WOHAN    STTITRAOB. 

KHiITABISK.    See  Sooiausm. 

MHiITABY  AftaOlTAtrTICS.  See  Aiao- 
RAuncs. 

MHJTARY  FBOOBESS.  The  Was  in  Ed- 
BOPE.  To  this  colossal  contest,  which  had  been 
in  active  progress  for  some  five  months,  students 
of  military  science  and  art  naturally  looked  at 
the  end  of  1914  for  applications  of  all  modem 
means  and  resources  relating  to  waHare.  Un- 
doubtedly in  this  time  sufficioit  experieoee.  had 
already  been  had  to  furnish  forth  a  body  of 
doctrine  under  this  head.  Unfortunately  tiitfe 
had  been  great  difficulty  in  getting  trustworthy 
news,  and  this  because  of  the  rigor  of  the  censor- 
ship imposed.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  this 
censorship  was  itself  a  marked  feature  of  the 
present  conflict.  Foreshadowed  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  it  had  by  1914  received  universal 
application,  and  might  be  expected  to  prove  the 
rule  in  future  cont^ts.  Related  to  this  matter 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  war-correspondent: 
he  simply  ceased  to  exist  at  the  front. 

Recalling  here  the  operations  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  two  great 
facts  stand  out: 

(1)  The  enormous  numbers  engaged;  heaoe, 
necessarily, 

(2)  the  enormous  extension  of  continuous  bat- 
tle lines. 

Never  before  in  the  recorded  history  of  man- 
kind have  the  ntmibers  engaged  been  so  great, 
the  combat  fronts  so  long.  In  respect  of  these 
matters,  the  expected  happened.  Military  crit- 
ics of  the  opening  months  of  the  war  have  to 
deal  with  certain  features  that  have  developed 
during  the  operations  of  1914,  and  in  so  doing 
must  distinguish  between  those  of  the  two 
fronts. 

Great  numbers  make  excessive  demands  upon 
the  service  of  transportation.  Accordingly  not 
only  have  the  railroads  been  called  upon,  but 
motor  transportation  has  been  extensively  used 
for  the  carriage  of  men  and  supplies.  In  these 
campaigns  we  shall  probably  discover  that  rail- 
ways have  not  onlv  strategic  but  tactical  func- 
tions, and  on  a  scale  never  before  attuned.  Mo- 
tor transport  calls  for  no  special  remark,  save 
that  its  use  had  long  been  foreseen  and  prepara- 
tion made  accordingly.  The  Western  theatre 
with  its  many  excellent  roads  natur^ly  lent  it- 
self to  this  mode  of  conveying  men  and  supplies. 
Powerful  trucks  were  used  to  haul  heavy  guns 
and  some  automobiles  were  even  so  equipped 
with  curved  rods  and  a  cuttins  edge  in  front, 
that  they  could,  as  it  were,  charge  a  barbei- 
wire  entimglement  or  obstacle,  cut  through  it 
and  deflect  the  separated  wires  to  the  sides. 
More  novel  was  the  use  of  armored  motor  cars, 
carrying  rapid-fire  guns.  More  novel  yet  were 
motor  batto'ies.  According  to  the  early  press 
reports,  these,  of  Austrian  origin,  consisted  of 
30.5  centimetOT  (12-inch)  mortus,  firing  a  shell 
weighing  385  kilograms  and  transp^ted  hy 
1000>orsepower  motor  lorries  on  three  trail 
wagons.  It  was  said  that  these  motor  batteries 
were  used  at  the  siege  of  Namur  and  at  Mau- 
beuge. 

The  conflict  in  the  West  early  took  on  a  sin- 
gular aspect.  Chedced  on  the  Mame,  and 
pushed  back  to  the  Aisne,  the  Germans  sueoess- 
fuUy  resisted  every  effort  of  the  Allies  to  tum 
their  right.    The  result  at  the  end  of  1914  was 
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two  armies  at  grips  on  a  line  over  250  miles 
long,  and  neither  able  to  secure  any  significant 
advantage  over  the  other.  Both  sides  were 
most  s^ongly  entrenched,  the  lines  at  some 
points  being  only  a  few  yards  apart.  So  even 
was  the  stniggle,  up  to  this  time,  that  an  ad- 
vance of  a  very  few  hundred  yards,  the  capture 
of  a  few  yards  of  trench,  were  regarded  as  suc- 
cesses of  consequence.  Each  army  was,  as  it 
were,  besieging  the  other.  Naturally  in  a  con- 
flict of  this  sort,  resort  was  had,  as  was  the 
case  at  Port  Arthur,  to  mining  and  counter- 
mining. Machine  guns  and  artillery  played,  and 
continued  to  play,  a  great  part.  In  fact  the 
contest  may  be  said  early  to  have  become  one 
of  artillery,  and  the  critic  is  forced  to  await  the 
official  reports  before  the  influence  of  these  ele- 
ments can  exactly  be  measured.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  it  was  known,  however,  or  believed  to 
have  been  known,  that  the  French  7S-millimeter 
gun  had  proved  a  most  superior  piece  and  that 
it  was  admirably  handled.  These  results  were 
expected.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  matter  of  heavy  guns  to  accom- 
pany the  armies  in  the  field,  the  French  were 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  overmatched  by  the 
Germans.  These  sprung  a  surprise  not  only  on 
their  adversaries  but  on  the  entire  world^  in 
their  heavy  artillery,  or,  more  accurately,  how- 
itzers. If  we  were  to  believe  the  news  persist- 
ently laid  before  the  public,  the  largest  of  these 
howitzers  had  a  calibre  of  not  less  than  42  centi- 
meters, or  nearly  16.6  inches.  This  piece,  so 
it  was  reported,  was  used  in  reducing  Li^, 
Maubeuge,  and  Antwerp,  and  under  its  fire, 
works  that  had  been  supposed  to  be  able  to  hold 
out  for  weeks  if  not  for  months,  fell  in  as  many 
days.  The  strongest  steel  and  concrete  forts 
crumbled  under  itis  attack.  According  to  some, 
this  piece  was  of  Austrian  manufacture.  The 
difficulties  of  transporting  it  with  its  ammuni- 
tion though  great  are  not  insuperable.  Motor 
transport,  of  course,  was  employed  wherever 
possible;  whoi  this  was  not  available  as  many 
as  40  horses  were  reported  to  have  been  used. 
This  piece,  if  it  was  really  brought  into  service, 
casts  into  the  shade  the  employment  of  smaller 
calibres  such  as  the  11-inch,  itself  no  mean 
achievement.  According  to  newspaper  reports, 
the  balance  in  the  matter  of  heavy  pieces  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  by  way  of  bemg  restored. 
The  French  had,  or  were  soon  to  have,  a  109- 
millimeter  piece,  and  the  English  a  16-inch 
howitzer.  If  heavier  or  other  pieces  were  to 
be  furnished,  no  news  of  them  had  been  allowed 
to  reach  the  outer  world.  But  it  was  only  log- 
ical to  assume  that  the  Allies  must  devise  some 
'way  of  opposing  the  very  effective  heavy  Ger- 
nuui  guns. 

The  success  of  the  German  attack  on  per- 
manent fortifications  involved  a  thorough  over- 
hauling of  the  entire  subject:  the  gun  had 
proved  more  powerful  than  the  fort.  The  text- 
t>ooks  required  to  be  rewrittoi,  as  an  entirely 
new  point  of  view  had  been  established. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  how  it  was 
that  after  five  months'  fighting  no  decisive  re- 
sults had  been  obtained  in  the  West;  in  other 
-words,  how  it  could  be  that  two  gigantic  armies 
should  come  to  a  state  of  deadlock.  And  espe- 
cially is  this  question  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  outset  one  of  the  antagonists 
had  the  advantage  of  the  offensive  and  had  ap- 
parently almost  gained  his  objective.    There  can 


in  our  opinion  be  but  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion: the  introduction  into  warfare  of  air-scout- 
ing. Memorable  as,  for  many  reasons,  this  war 
will  ever  be,  it  will  be  especially  notable  as  the 
first  in  which  air-scouting  was  called  upon  to 
exert  a  dominating  influence  on  operations. 
Hence  surprises  have  proved  impossible:  if  any 
concentration  of  troops  or  other  preparation  was 
made  for  assault  or  attack  or  operation  at  any 
particular  point  or  region,  warning  was  at  once 
given  to  the  opposing  army  by  its  air-scouts. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  movements  of  troops  at 
a  distance,  even  great,  could  be  and  undoubtedly 
were  reported,  and  their  purpose  neutralized 
almost  before  undertaken.  Air-scouting,  also, 
proved  of  especial  value  to  the  opposing  artil- 
leries in  designating  targets,  making  known  the 
range,  and  correcting  the  fire. 

C^  the  offensive  employment  of  air  craft,  that 
is  of  their  use  to  drop  bombs  or  other  projec- 
tiles, much  less  may  be  said.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  censorship  already  mentioned,  which  could 
more  easily  conceal  such  employment  than  scout- 
ing proper;  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  offensive 
use  of  air  craft,  and  especially  of  the  aeroplane, 
has  been  comparatively  neglected;  but  mostly 
we  imagine  to  the  far  greater  value  of  air  craft 
as  instruments  of  reconnoissance  than  of  de- 
struction. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  air  raids  were 
undertaken  by  the  French  over  German  terri- 
tory, but  without  result.  Similarly  the  fre- 
quent flights  made  by  the  Germans  over  Paris, 
etc.,  have  amounted  to  nothing.  Greater  suc- 
cess apparently  befell  the  English,  whose  avia- 
tors were  reported  to  have  destroyed  portions 
of  the  German  establishments  at  Dttsseldorf  and 
Friedrichshafen.  Some  aeroplanes  used  a  can- 
nelured  steel  dart  about  6  inches  long;  in  other 
words,  underto<^  to  shoot  arrows.  It  was 
found  that  these,  when  dropped  from  a  consid- 
erable height,  would  penetrate  a  pine  plank  an 
inch  thick;  hence,  they  might  conceivably  be 
eflScacious  against  troops  in  mass,  especially 
cavalry. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1914  the  war  had  proved 
the  value  of  the  aeroplane  rather  than  of  the 
airship  (Zeppelin,  etc.),  and  in  reconnoissance 
rather  than  in  offense.  Mr.  Henry  Woodhouse 
in  Flying  of  September,  1914,  made  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  strength  in  air  craft  of  the 
chief  nations  engaged: 

France:  ASroplanes,  1200  military,  600  added 
since  by  acquisition  of  private  machines  and  out- 

?iut  of  factories.  Dirigibles,  12  of  close  to  400 
eet  in  length ;  14  of  less  than  300  feet  in  length ; 
6  privately  owned,  or  31  altogether. 

Oermany:  Aeroplanes,  600  military,  400 
added  since  by  acquisition  and  output  of  fac- 
tories. Dirigibles,  12  Zeppelina  of  from  3S0  to 
490  feet  long;  23  dirigibles  of  other  types,  in- 
cluding those  privately  owned. 

Biusia:  Aeroplanes,  800  military,  160  added 
since.  Dirigibles,  16  of  different  types,  but 
mostly  under  250  feet  in  length. 

England:  200  seaplanes;  300  army  aero- 
planes; 300  added  since.  Dirigibles,  IS,  mostly 
new,  up-to-date  machines  acquired  in  the  past 
12  months. 

Austria:  Aeroplanes,  360,  of  which  all  but 
100  have  been  acquired  since  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.  Dirigioles,  10,  mostly  under  300  feet 
in  length. 

Belgium:    Aeroplanes,   40,   and   40   acquired 
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since  the  beginning  of  hostilities.    Dirigibles,  2, 
one  medium  size,  and  one  small. 

Bervia:    Aeroplanes,  40;  dirigibles  none. 

With  the  war  in  progress  the  British  had 
cause  to  regret  their  persistent  neglect  of  Lord 
Boberts's  advice.  Had  they  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  been  able  to  cross  the  Channel  with 
600,000  men,  the  war  in  the  West  would  prob- 
ably have  been  over.  As  it  was,  they  were  re- 
ported to  have  enlisted  far  more  than  1,000,000 
men,  and  to  be  endeavoring  to  train  this  enor- 
mous number  to  take  the  field  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1916.  This  particular  task  was  made 
all  the  more  difScult  by  the  lack  of  officers  com- 
petent to  take  charge.  The  mortality  among  the 
British  officers  at  the  front  was  very  great,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Germans  and  the 
French.  Up  to  the  end  of  1914  the  casualties 
of  all  sorts  killed,  woimded,  and  prisoners,  of 
all  the  combatants  are  not  far  from  2,000,000; 
prisoners,  of  course,  make  up  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  number.  It  was  reported  that  the 
mortality  from  wounds  is  very  low;  the  lowest 
that  had  ever  occurred.  Exact  figures,  however, 
can  no  more  be  given  under  these  heads  than 
under  any  other  concerning  the  war  at  the  time 
set  for  the  period  under  review. 

Of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  East,  the  news 
during  the  year  was  meagre  and  imtrustworthy. 
Such  reports  as  were  furnished  by  the  combat- 
ants themselves  were  not  infrequently  contra- 
dictory. However,  it  could  be  asserted  of  the 
operations  in  this  quarter,  that  they  were  more 
old-fashioned,  if  that  word  be  permissible,  than 
those  in  the  West.  Railways  were  fewer;  roads 
fewer  and  poorer:  hence  the  deadlock  character- 
istic of  the  struggle  in  the  West  had  not  yet 
occurred  in  1914;  there  had  been  a  wider  field 
for  strategy.  The  numbers  engaged  were,  like 
those  in  l£e  West,  enormous,  and  therefore  the 
fronts  occupied  much  extended. 

As  already  intimated,  only  approximate  state- 
ments are  possible  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
this  war.  In  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  of  a 
general  character  are,  however,  warranted.  The 
war  proved  in  some  respects  one  of  contrasts. 
The  conception  of  two  armies  in  the  field  each 
besi^ng  the  other  was,  in  Europe  at  least, 
novel.  The  earliest  example  of  this  type  of 
contest  is  furnished  by  Lee  s  and  Grant's  armies 
in  the  lines  around  Petersburg  in  1864-65.  The 
resulting  processes  necessarily  were  well  known. 
For  example,  the  bayonet  was  most  efiicaciously 
called  into  action,  tiiough  it  was  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  its  abandonment  was  recom- 
mended oy  certain  authorities.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  it  was  admitted  that  this  war  bids  fair 
to  be  of  Ions  duration,  thus  contradicting  the  as- 
sertion so  freely  made  in  past  years  that  all 
future  wars  would  necessarily  be  short.  The 
change  in  the  assumed  national  traits  of  the 
French  and  the  Germans  deserves  passing  no- 
tice. The  French  exhibited  strength  on  the  de- 
fense not  popularly  expected  of  them.  Fifty 
years  earlier  a  retr^t  like  that  from  Belgium  to 
the  Marne  might  have  spelled  final  disaster. 
The  Germans  showed  an  ardor,  a  spirit,  in  the 
attack  not  usually  assumed  of  them  as  a  quiet, 
more  or  less  ploidding  people.  The  two  sides 
seemed  to  have  exchanged  qualities,  without  any 
loss  of  their  traditional  qualities.  The  mattor 
is  easily  explained;  the  Germans  have  for  years 
been  trained  in  the  belief  that  the  assault  car- 
ried through,  no  matter  how  costly,  was  the  best 


if  not  the  only  way  to  achieve  ■rietorj.  The 
French,  since  1870,  have  been  schooled  in  the 
great  need  of  steadiness,  and  of  patience. 

Lastly,  the  great  principle  that  victory  comes 
from  the  conclusive  defeat  of  the  hostile  armies, 
rather  than  from  the  capture  of  towns,  for- 
tresses, capitals,  or  provinces,  early  received  full 
recognition. 

UNrTEo  States 

Mexican  Belationb.  In  the  United  States,  a 
state  of  peace  reigned  during  1914.  Vera  Cruz, 
to  be  sure,  was  occupied  by  American  forces  on 
April  28,  1914,  and  evacuated  by  them  about  De- 
cember 1,  but  this  occupation  led  to  no  hostili- 
ties. The  Mexican  situation  in  general,  however, 
continued  to  cause  the  administration  anxiety, 
but  to  the  end  of  the  year  led  to  no  breach  of 
peace.  The  entire  Mexican  border,  1703  miles, 
from  Brownsville,  Texas,  to  tite  nMghborhood  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  was  observed  and  patrolled;  on 
this  duty  over  20,000  men  have  been  employed. 
Local  conditions  in  the  coal  regions  of  Colorado 
necessitated  the  dispatch  of  United  States  troops 
to  that  State  in  April.  United  States  troops 
were  also  sent,  in  September,  to  Butte,  Mont, 
and  in  November  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  dieck 
local  troubles  of  a  serious  character.  On  ac- 
count of  the  pressing  necessity  for  them  else- 
where, the  troops  guarding  the  National  parks 
have  been  withdrawn. 

AsAinwNKEin  or  Useless  Posts.  No  prog- 
ress was  made  in  relieving  the  United  States 
War  Department  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
isolated  and  useless  posts.  However  important 
these,  or  some  of  these,  may  have  been  in  times 
past,  they  are  of  no  importance  now.  On  the 
contrary,  in  so  far  as  they  prevent  the  proper 
concentration  of  troop  units,  they  are  hurtful. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  which  ought  to  dominate 
the  situation,  local  interests  have  proved  to  be 
more  powerful  than  national  interests,  and  Con- 
gress so  far  has  admitted  no  remedial  legislation. 

Nationai.  Defense.  The  European  War  has 
naturally  directed  attention  to  the  question  of 
national  defense.  A  demand  accordingly  arose 
for  an  investigation  of  resources,  with  a  view  to 
correcting  delects,  and  to  setting  in  order  the 
house  of  the  American  people  against  a  possible 
day  of  trouble.  Far  as  was  this  demand  from 
connoting  any  intention  of  militarizing  the  na- 
tion, of  converting  the  country  into  a  militarr 
camp,  yet  it  raised  a  loud  protest  in  certain 
quarters.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  this 
protest  would  be  in  vain,  and  that  common  sense 
would  be  fotmd  ultimately  to  control  the  nut- 
ter. The  Chief  of  Staff  CGeneral  Wotherspoon], 
in  his  report,  recommended  an  army  of  600,000 
men,  206,000  to  constitute  the  standing  army 
proper,  and  the  remainder  the  reserve.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War's  recommendation  of  what  should 
be  immediately  done,  "is  to  fill  up  the  existing 
organizatims  ...  to  their  full  strength,  "rhis 
would  require  260,000  men.  In  addition  ...  we 
should  be  authorized  to  obtain  1000  more  offi- 
cers." The  Volunteer  Army  Bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate April  20,  1914;  it  had  passed  the  House  Dec. 
13,  1913.  It  provides  for  raising  volunteer 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  or 
threatened  war,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  "as  the  most  important  piece  of 
military  legislation  which  has  been  dealt  with 
by  Congress  for  many  years  past."  The  ques- 
tion of  proper  cavalry  organization  was  still  be- 
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ing  debated  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  War  De- 
partment had  published  and  issued  new  (experi- 
mental) drill  regulations  for  this  arm;  on  the 
whole  they  were  not  received  with  favor,  objee- 
tion  being  made  to  the  double  instead  of  the 
single  radc  formation.  Nothing  was  done  dur- 
ing the  year  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  in  in- 
fantry and  field  artillery. 

Student's  Camps.  Should  the  United  States 
be  called  upon  to  engage  in  war,  one  of  the  great 
deficiencies  which  the  people  would  immediately 
be  called  upon  to  face  would  be  that  of  trained 
officers.  Of  the  small  number  of  regular  officers, 
many,  if  not  moat,  would  be  called  to  higher  com- 
mands, and  the  wear  and  tear  of  conflict  would 
soon  reduce  the  remainder.  The  same  remarlc  is 
true  of  such  'officers  of  the  National  Ouard  as 
would  be  competent  to  take  up  the  responsibilities 
of  command.  Hence  much  interest  attached  to 
an  experiment,  in  its  second  year  in  1914,  whereby 
the  country  would  have  available,  on  the  out- 
break of  war,  a  number  of  young  men  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  duties  of  a  subaltern  in  cam- 
Mign.  The  experiment  consisted  in  the  estab- 
iislunent  of  two  "Students'  Military  Instruction 
Camps,"  in  which  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  30  in  universities,  colleges,  and  tiie 
graduating  classes  at  high-schools  should  receive 
some  instruction,  both  uneoretical  and  practical, 
in  the  elements  of  the  military  profession.  The 
great  snooess  of  these  camps  of  1913,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  four  in  1914.  As  stated  in  Bul- 
letin No.  1,  series  of  1914,  War  Department, 
"The  object  of  the  camps  is  to  give  tiie  yoimg 
men  of  the  country  opportuni^  for  a  short 
course  in  military  training,  the  better  to  fit  them 
to  discharge  their  military  duty  should  their 
country  ever  stand  in  need  of  their  services.  The 
aiunmer  vacation  period  is  selected  to  enable  stu- 
doits  to  attend  with  the  least  inconvenience  and 
greatest  inatmctional  advantage."  Among  the 
subjects  taught  in  1914  were  (a)  the  theoretical 
principles  of  tactics,  including  advance  and  rear 
guards,  patrols,  outposts,  and  combat;  (b)  mili- 
tary map  making  and  road  sketching;  (c)  the 
proper  handling  and  use  of  the  rifle;  (d)  phys- 
ical drill,  marehing,  camping,  tent  pitching,  etc. 
(by  practice) ;  (e)  use  and  duties  of  the  dif- 
ferent arms  and  branches  of  the  service  (infan- 
try, field  artillery,  cavalry,  engineers,  signal 
troops,  and  the  medical  corps) .  It  will  be  recog- 
nized at  once  that  this  programme  was  a  toler- 
ably comprehensive  one;  the  idea  has  proved 
most  popular,  and  the  "plan  meets  witii  the 
approval  of  all  universiiy  and  college  authorities 
heard  from  on  the  subject,  among  whom  are  the 
heads  of  the  majority  of  the  larger  educational 
institutions  in  the  country."  In  fact,  the  matter 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage;  the  camps 
will  tie  continued  in  1916. 

AviATioiT.  The  aviation  service  of  the  United 
States  army  received  le^slative  sanction  by  an 
act  approved  July  18,  1914.  This  act  created  an 
aviation  section,  "which  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,"  and  is  "charged  with 
the  duty  of  operating  or  supervising  the  opera- 
tion of  all  military  air-craft. '  Sixty  officers,  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty  men,  of  all  grades,  con- 
stitute the  section,  apart  from  such  officers  and 
men  as  may  be  authorized  from  the  signal  corps 
proper.  Aviation  oBeen  are  to  be  of  two  classes, 
junior  military  aviators,  and  military  aviators; 
to  these  must  be  added  so-called  aviation  stu- 
dents, who  must  be  unmarried  lieutenants  of  tiie 


line  of  the  army,  not  over  30  years  of  age. 
These  three  classes  make  up  the  80  officers. 
Aviation  officers  are  to  be  selected  from  lieuten- 
ants of  the  line  of  the  army:  students  are  at- 
tached to  the  section  for  a  sufficient  time,  not  to 
exceed  one  year;  aviation  officers  shall  serve  as 
such  for  periods  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  re- 
lieved. Students  receive  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent  of  their  pay;  junior  aviators  are  to  have 
the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  one  grade  higher 
than  that  of  their  line  commissions,  if  not  higher 
than  first  lieutenant,  and  while  on  duty  requir- 
ing frequent  and  regular  participation  in  aSrial 
flights,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  of  their  line 
pay.  The  same  rules  apply  to  aviators,  except 
that  their  increase  of  pay  shall  be  75  per  cent. 
The  military  aviation  meet  at  San  Diego,  in  Oc- 
tober, resulted  in  failure. 

Obditanck  and  Abtiixxst.  During  the  year 
a  number  of  14-inch  guns  of  increased  power  were 
completed  and  successfully  tested.  Some  of  these 
were  to  be  mounted  in  turrets  in  the  defenses  of 
Manila  Bay  and  of  the  Panama  Canal.  These 
guns  would  impart  to  a  1660-pound  projectile  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  2260  foot  seconds,  with  a 
maximum  range  of  about  18,000  yards,  and  a 
theoretical  penetration  of  11.2  inches  on  normal 
impact  of  the  best  armor,  at  16,000  yards. 
Twenty-three  of  the  latest  type  of  mortar  were 
completed  during  the  year,*  and  issued  for  _  the 
Panama  Canal  defenses.  A  new  type  of  3-inch 
field  gun,  and  of  3.8-inch  field  howitzer  was  de- 
veloped. A  drop  block  was  instituted  for  the 
swinging  breech  block  heretofore  used.  Liberal 
appropriations  had  reduced  the  time  for  complet- 
ing the  project  of  field  artillery  g^uns  and  car- 
riages, from  1926,  to  1920,  and  for  providing  re- 
serve ammunition,  from  1929,  to  1919.  A  new 
machine  gun,  water  cooled,  the  Vickers,  was  tested 
for  the  army,  and  was  likely  to  be  adopted.  It  was 
objected  to  this  gun  that  its  fire  was  too  rapid. 
Its  retainer  holds  250  cartridges,  and  it  will 
therefore  fire  260  rounds  with  one  loading.  In 
the  hands  of  untrained  troops  this  might  lead  to 
waste  of  ammunition.  The  press,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  reported  a  remarkable  invention 
by  John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.  According  to  these 
reports,  this  invention  consisted  in  the  control 
from  a  wireless  station  of  a  torpedo.  According 
to  General  Weaver,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery, 
"Mr.  Hammond  .  .  .  has  worked  out  the  details 
of  radio  control  so  as  to  apply  it  in  the  form  of 
a  spar  torpedo  to  a  motorboat.  His  further  ex- 
periments point  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  applying  his  equipment  to  a  sub- 
merged torpedo  under  radio  control  from  shore. 
The  distance  to  which  this  control  can  be  exer- 
cised is  limited  only  to  the  distinctness  of  vision 
aided  by  telescopes."  If  it  should  prove  success- 
ful, this  new  weapon  would  prove  of  extraor- 
dinary value  to  American  coast  defenses.  Al- 
though not  adopted  by  the  United  States,  yet  as 
being  of  American  origin,  it  is  proper  here  to 
draw  attention  to  the  great  success  of  the  Lewis 
gun  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

HIZJTAST  TEBBITOBT  OF  TEB 
NIOEB.  A  territory  of  the  French  West  Africa 
government-general.  Zinder  is  the  capital.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  graz- 
ing; the  Touaregs  devote  themselves  to  the  rais- 
ing of  camels,  and  the  Peuhls  to  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  riieep.  The  imports  in  1912  were 
valued  at  890,000  francs — cottons,  676,000;  kola 
nuts,  78,000;  sugar,  32,000,  etc.    Exports,  862,- 
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000  franca— live  animals,  320,000;  salt,  162,000, 
etc.  There  are  no  railwaya.  Transport  is  by 
padced  animals.  A  commandant  ( Colonel  Venel, 
in  1914)  administers  the  territory  under  the 
control  of  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor  for  Upper 
Sen^al  and  the  Niger.  See  Fbench  West  Africa. 
UUiITIA.  The  year  1014  was  one  of  great 
activity  in  the  Organized  Militia,  and  more  prog- 
ress was  made  toward  the  creation  of  an  effi- 
cient field  force  than  in  any  other  past  year. 
The  commissioned  strength  suffered  considerable 
diminution,  but  this  was  partly  due  to  the  elim- 
ination of  surplus  staff  officers,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent represents  a  forward  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  Organized  Militia.  The  enlisted  strength 
owes  its  large  increase  partly  to  the  existence 
at  one  period  during  the  year  of  the  anticipation 
of  immediate  active  service.  The  National  Mi- 
litia Board  held  its  annual  meeting  early  in  the 
year.  Its  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  Association  of  Adjutants  General  of 
the  Organized  Militia,  and  constant  communica- 
tion was  maintained  between  the  two  bodies  to 
the  benefit  of  both.  Many  important  recommen- 
dations were  made  aa  a  result  of  this  meeting. 

STRENGTH     OP     THE     OEGANIZED    MILITIA    IN 
^'xyA'^SS^iS.iA.  ^8  RKPOETED  BT  INSPECT- 
ING OFFIOEBS,  AND  DETAILED   STATE- 
MENT OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

l»tS  1914 

Statt,  Ttrritiry,  or  EnUittd                 Enlitted 

Diitrict                       OHeerg  men       OHeert       mm 

AUbama     178  2,891  168  2,608 

Arlion*     46  477  45  645 

Ark»n»M    Ill  1.248  109  1,402 

CalUomU     252  8,860  252  8,604 

Colorado     187  1,809  122  1,988 

Oonnecaont    184  2,467  177  2.611 

DeUware    41  441  41  465 

Diatriet  of  Colombia  .  189  1,507  124  1,721 

Florid*    98  1,127  78  1,075 

Georgia     228  2,675  226  2,490 

Hawaii     89  426  56  858 

Idaho    50  790  58  839 

UUnola    606  6,408  608  6,447 

Indiana     179  2,297  169  2,109 

Io*»      218  2,768  217  8,014 

Kanaaa     180  1,694  182  1,720 

Kentucky      170  1,848  184  2,210 

Louisiana     60  1,082  66  1,009 

Uaina     109  1,889  108  1,404 

Maryland    178  1,799  167  1,986 

Msuachnntta     452  6,841  424  5,869 

Michigan     199  2,661  189  2,478 

Minnesota     218  2,724  220  8,248 

Miuiiaippi    116  1,827  94  090 

MisaouTi     256  8,820  244  8,840 

Montana     58  667  40  686 

Nebraska      184  1,038  182  1,884 

Nevada  *     

New  Hampshire    ...  04  1,164  90  1,280 

New  Jersey    880  4,062  804  4,014 

New   Mexico     49  500  57  910 

New  York    1,066  14,901  974  15,691 

North   Carolina    261  2,817  209  2,367 

North   Dakota    52  577  60  679 

Ohio    629  5,611  400  5,637 

Oklahoma     56  896  77  1,330 

Oregon      109  1,858  100  1,401 

Pennsylvania     768  9,766  745  10,190 

Bhode    Island     106  1,262  96  1,303 

South   CaroUna    164  1,765  156  1,794 

South   DakoU    71  608  68  878 

Tennessee     127  1,707  117  1,798 

Texas    174  2,887  192  2,731 

Utah      81  823  29  419 

Vermont      72  778  75  817 

Virginia      207  2,492  206  2,606 

Washington    91  1,147  68  1,312 

West  Virginia    100  1,283  104  1,517 

Wisconsin     195  2,768  193  2,981 

Wyoming    48  640  54  760 

Total     0,180     111,672     8,702     119,261 

*  No  Organised  Militia  (mustered  out  May  20,  1906). 


These  included  a  recommendation  of  change  in 
the  method  of  allotmrait  of  funds  appropriated 
under  the  militia  law;  the  enactment  of  rules  to 
prevent  abuse  of  Federal  fimds  at  target  prac- 
tice; legislation  to  malce  more  effective  the  Na- 
tional Militia  Board;  legislation  providing  for 
leave  of  absence  without  Toss  of  pay  or  time  for 
Federal  employees  who  are  memDers  of  the  Or- 
ganized Militia. 

During  the  year  a  bill  was  prepared  and 
agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Organized  Militia,  to  provide 
for  the  pay  of  militia.  The  bill  met  with  tiie 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  was  sent 
to  the  militia  committee  in  Congress.  No  final 
action  had  been  talcen  on  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  use  of  typhoid  prophylactic  was  under- 
taken on  a  somewhat  extended  scale  during  the 
year.  Sufficient  serum  was  issued  to  inoralate 
nearly  30,000  members  of  the  militia.  Daring 
the  year  considerable  progress  was  made'  in  pre- 
paring the  necessary  forms  and  instructions  for 
the  induction  of  the  Organized  Militia  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that 
by  the  use  of  these  forms  the  Organized  Militia 
can  be  called  out  to  Federal  service  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Militia  Affairs  points  out  in  his  annual  report 
the  importance  of  the  creation  of  a  reserve  sys- 
tem. He  declares  that  in  the  event  of  war  in 
the  laclc  of  such  a  system,  a  delay  in  the  training, 
arming,  and  equipping  of  troops  would  ooeor  just 
at  the  time  when  the  organizations  yiete  needed. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  would  be  repeated  the 
same  unnecessary  loss  of  life  from  preventable 
diseases  which  occurred  in  the  Spani^- American 
War.  He  also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  en- 
campments and  maneuvers  to  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  troops.  The  table  in  the 
adjoining  column  shows  the  strength  of  the  Or- 
ganized Militia  in  1913-14. 

During  the  year,  $6,409,662  was  diaburaed 
from  Federal  appropriationa  for  the  aupport  (tf 
the  Organized  Militia. 

MTLK.  See  Chkmistbt,  Ikdustriai.;  Daikting. 

HILLES,  Dabius.  An  American  railway 
official,  died  Aug.  23,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Princeton,  111.,  in  1869,  and  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools.  In  1877  he  began  railway 
service  as  stenographer  in  the  general  fraght 
office  of  the  Missouri  Central  Railway.  He  rose 
rapidly,  until  in  1883  he  was  appointed  general 
freight  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Memphis  and 
Little  Rock  Railway,  serving  in  this  position 
until  1887,  when  he  became  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  and  traffic  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  Railway.  From 
1890  to  1893  he  was  traffic  manager  of  the 
Queen  and  Crescent  route,  and  front  1893  to  1898 
was  traffic  manager  and  vice-president  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Oreat  Northern,  and  in  1902  he  be- 
came first  vice-president  of  the  Chici^o,  Burling- 
ton, and  Quincy  Railway,  and  president  in  1910. 

ICIKEKAXOOT.  Apart  from  the  usual  ron- 
tine  investigations  concerning  the  chemical,  phys- 
ical, and  crystallographic  properties  of  minerals, 
which  are  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  specialist, 
the  year's  work  included  some  researches  of  gen- 
eral importance,  and  the  description  of  several 
new  species.  Allen,  Crenshaw,  and  Merwin  con- 
tinued their  researches  into  tiie  conditions  but- 
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rounding  the  formation  of  iron  and  sine  sul- 
phides, a  subject  they  had  discussed  in  an  earlier 
paper  that  was  reviewed  in  the  Yeab  Book  for 
1912.  Their  work  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
Cam^e  Geophysical  Laboratory,  where  the  fa- 
cilities for  dealhie  with  the  problems  of  mineral 
genesis  are  absolutely  unrivaled.  The  results 
of  the  recent  study  confirm  the  earlier  data  as 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  these  minerals.  Py- 
rite  and  sphalerite  represent  the  stable  forms,  de- 
posited from  heated  alkaline  solutions;  the  un- 
stable compounds,  marcasite  and  wurtzite,  are 
the  products  of  acid  solutions  at  ordinary  sur- 
face temperatures.  The  higher  the  temperature 
of  the  solution,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  the  proportion  of  the  stoble  to  the  unstable 
minerals,  while  increasing  acidity  of  the  solution, 
without  change  of  other  conditions,  reverses  the 
relations.  It  would  appear,  thus,  that  pyrite 
and  sphalerite  are  formed  by  hot  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  their  deposits  indicate  normally  a 
considerable  depth  of  origin,  whereas  marcasite 
and  wurtzite  accumulate  under  atmospheric  con- 
ditions within  the  superficial  zone. 

The  important  ore  of  copper,  bomite,  accord- 
ing to  ^aus  and  Ooldberg,  is  not  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  although  most  authorities 
assign  to  it  a  specific  formula.  He  discrepan- 
cies that  exist  between  many  analyses  of  the 
mineral,  and  the  common  formula,  usually  have 
been  considered  as  anomalous  or  due  to  admix- 
ture, but  a  reexamination  of  some  of  the  typical 
material,  as  well  as  of  new  specimens,  shows 
that  the  variations  can  not  be  so  explained.  The 
copper  sulphide  molecule  (CuJS)  exists  in  widely 
different  proportions,  relative  to  the  iron  sul- 
phide (Fe^S,),  from  which  a  regular  precession 
may  be  observed  between  the  proportions  de- 
manded by  the  formula  {CuJFefi,  to  Cu„Fe,S<,). 
In  tiie  latter  end  of  the  series  bornite  approaches 
the  composition  of  chalcocite,  and  in  the  former 
it  approaches  ehalcopyrite;  the  three  minerals, 
in  fact,  form  a  cheamical  and  orystallographio 
group,  although  they  crystallize  in  three  differ- 
ent systems. 

The  formation  of  dolomite,  and  the  conditions 
of  stability  of  the  minerals,  calcite,  dolomite, 
and  magnesite  during  the  process  of  their  deposi- 
tion, were  discussed  by  R.  C.  Wallace,  who  ap- 
plied the  principles  of  physical-chemistry  to  the 
problems,  a  method  of  attack  that  has  proved 
very  informative  in  regard  to  many  obscure  ques- 
tions of  rock  and  mineral  genesis.  Dolomite 
originates  in  several  ways :  by  the  release  of  mag- 
neuum  salts  from  decomposing  algse,  and  per- 
meation of  calcareous  deposits  as  they  are  in 
proccM  of  acciunulation  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean ; 
through  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  inland  seas, 
when  calcite  will  first  be  thrown  out  of  solution, 
but  after  the  magnesium  ions  attain  a  certain 
d^^ree  of  concentration,  dolomite  is  precipitated; 
by  the  pCTColation  of  ma^piesium-b^ring  waters 
through  limestone  beds,  with,  at  first,  solution  of 
calcit^  and  later,  precipitation  of  dolomite;  and 
in  many  instances,  perhaps,  by  the  leaching  of 
limestone  ieda  by  acid  meteoric  waters.  In  the 
three  methods  first  noticed,  calcite  is  primarily 
the  stable,  solid  phase,  and  dolomite  only  forms 
after  concentration  of  the  magnesium  ions  to  a 
point  where  the  calcite  becomes  unstable  and 
passes  into  solution.  The  three  minerals  form 
an  isomorphous  series  of  a  somewhat  restricted 
relationdup;  calcite  is  miscible  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent with  dolomite,  and  the  latter  with  mag- 


nesite. According  to  Foote  and  Bradley,  who  ex- 
amined, chemically,  specimens  of  calcite  that  had 
been  formed  in  presence  of  dolomite,  calcite  may 
hold  about  1  per  cent  of  dolomite  in  solid  solu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  dolomite  seems  to  pos- 
sess the  capacity  of  holding  a  considerable  excess 
of  calcite  over  the  amount  demanded  bv  theory. 
DiAifONDS.  The  discovery  of  a  second  locality 
for  diamonds  in  North  America,  where  these 
stones  occur  in  their  original  surroundings,  is  of 
interest,  although  apparently  the  deposit  has  lit- 
tle commercial  importance.  The  locality  is  in 
the  Tulameen  district,  British  Columbia,  and 
was  brought  to  light  by  a  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian Geological  Survey.  The  diamonds  are  ex- 
tremely small  and  are  distributed  through  peri- 
dotite  rock  that  is  intrusive  in  strata  containing 
little  or  no  carbonaceous  matter;  it  is  thought 
that  the  carbon  represents  an  original,  constitu- 
ent of  the  igneous  magma.  In  view  of  the  rather 
wide  distribution  of  diamonds  in  surface  de- 
posits, other  deposits  of  the  same  type  will 
doubtless  be  found. 

Nzw  MiN^iALS.  The  following  minerals,  dur- 
ing 1914,  were  described  as  new  species.  Temia- 
kamite  is  a  nickel  arsenide,  having  four  atoms 
of  nidcel  to  three  of  arsenic,  metallic,  silver 
white,  not  found  in  crystals.  It  comes  from  Elk 
Lake,  Ontario.  OobaU-Mtofcel  pyrite  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  metals  with  iron  and  sulphur, 
isomorphous  with  pyritei,  and  steel  gray  in  color. 
The  locality  is  MUsen,  Germany.  Bpidetmine, 
a  hydrous  lime-alumina  silicate  of  the  zeolite 
class,  is  from  Schwarzenberg,  Saxony.  Hodg- 
Idnaonite  is  an  addition  to  the  long  list  of  new 
species  that  have  been  unearthed  at  Franklin 
Furnace,  N.  J.  It  is  a  zinc-magnesium  silicate 
of  monoclinio  habit.  YuJconite  contains  iron  and 
calcium  united  to  arsenious  acid.  It  comes  from 
Tagish  Lake,  Yukon  Territory.  Bmpretaite  be- 
longs to  the  silver  tellurides,  containing  silver 
and  tellurium  in  the  atomic  proportions  of  one 
to  one.  It  is  described  from  examples  foimd  in 
the  Express  Josephine  mine,  Kerber  Creek  dis- 
trict. Col.  Scarlesite  is  a  sodium  borosilicate, 
from  Searles  Lake,  Cal.  Its  formula  resembles 
that  of  analcite;  but  the  alumina  of  the  latter 
is  replaced  by  boron.  Wilkeite,  a  complex  cal- 
cium salt  of  phosphoric,  silicic,  carbonic,  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  bears  resemblance  to  members  of 
the  apatite  mineral  group.  It  is  found  at  Crest- 
more,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal.  Maucherite  is  a  nickel 
arsenide,  three  atoms  of  nickel  to  two  of  arsenic, 
from  Eisleben,  Thuringia.  A  monodinic  modifi- 
cation of  calcite,  occurring  in  hair-like  crystals 

without  cleavage^  is  named  lublinite.  

HimSBAL  FBODUCnON  OF  THB 
UNITED  STATES.  Copper  and  gold  showed 
decreased  production  in  1913  as  compared  with 
1912.  The  decrease  in  the  production  of  copper 
was  due  in  part  to  labor  doubles  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  and  to  generally  unfavorable 
trade  conditions  which  depressed  prices  and  re- 
stricted mining  operations,  while  the  decreased 
production  of  gold  seems  to  be  due  to  the  failing 
supply  in  some  of  the  old  and  large  producing 
districts,  to  replace  which,  new  territory  has  not 
yet  been  developed.  The  maximum  production 
of  copper  was  made  in  1912  when  the  value  of 
the  metal  was  $206,139,338,  but  declines  in  prices 
and  smaller  production  in  1913  brought  the  value 
of  the  copper  product  down  to  $189,795,035. 
The  gold  production  also  attained  ii»  maxi- 
mum in  1912,  amounting  in  that  year  to  $93,- 
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461,600,  but  the  value  of  gold  produced  in  1913  but  because  of  the  decrease  in  the  prodoction  of 
was  about  $4,000,000  less.  and  price  of  copper  in  1913,  dropped  to  «^th 
With  pis  iron  the  basis  of  iron  values,  and  the  place,  while  Minnesota,  as  the  most  important 
refined  metals  (smelter  production)  the  basis  of  producer  of  iron  ore,  advanced  from  ninth  to 
values  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  sixth  i>Iace,  and  Oldahoma,  because  of  the  in- 
the  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  crease  in  the  production  and  the  advance  in  the 
United  States  in  1913  was  $2,445,806,017,  com-  price  of  petroleum,  advanced  from  twelfth  place 
pared  with  $2,243,972,481  in  1912.  The  four  in  1912  to  seventh  in  1913.  Michigan's  produe- 
leading  States  in  1913  as  in  1912  were  Fennsyl-  tion  of  iron  ore  increased  in  value  in  1013,  but 
vania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  West  Virginia.  With  this  was  not  sufScient  to  overcome  the  large  de- 
iron  ore  as  the  basis  of  iron  production,  and  with  crease  in  the  value  of  copper.  Arizona,  which 
the  recoverable  metallic  contents  of  ores  as  the  ranked  eighth  in  1912,  fell  to  ninth  place  in  1913, 
basis  of  other  metal  output,  the  total  value  of  and  Montana,  which  held  seventh  place  in  1912, 
the  mineral  production  in  1913,  was  $2,103,739,-  dropped  to  tenth  place  in  1913,  both  of  these  be- 
388,  compared  with  $1,918,474,249  in  1912.  The  ing  due  to  the  decline  in  the  copper  producti<» 
same  four  States  remain  at  the  head  but  in  dif-  and  value.  Colorado,  with  gold,  coal,  and  zinc 
ferent  order  of  precedence,  all  holding  their  ranlc  as  the  principal  products,  ranked  eleventh  in 
because  of  their  leading  positions  in  the  produc-  both  years,  and  Missouri,  with  lead  and  zinc  aa 
tion  of  coal.  Pennsylvania  remains  at  the  head,  its  chief  products,  fell  from  tenth  to  twelfth 
with  West  Virginia  second,  Illinois  third,  and  place  because  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  zinc. 
Ohio  fourth.  These  four  States  produced  about  In  the  following  table  the  States  are  arranged  in 
46  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  out-  the  order  of  their  rank  as  shown  by  the  vuue  of 
put  of  the  United  States  in  1913.  California,  their  mineral  products  in  1913,  iron  ore  being 
with  no  standing  as  a  producer  of  pig  iron,  iron  taken  as  the  basis  of  iron  production,  and  the 
ore,  or  coal,  is  fifth  in  rank,  and  owes  its  posi-  recoverable  contents  of  the  gold,  copper,  lead, 
tion  to  its  importance  as  a  producer  of  petroleum  zinc,  etc.,  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  valuation 
and  gold.    Michigan  was  sixth  in  rank  in  1912,  of  these  metals: 

BANK  OF  STATES  IM  TALUB  OF  UINEBAL  PBODDCTIOM  IM  1013  AND  1B18 

StaU                   Prineipal  nUncfW  produeU  in  1913  (<n  oritr  of  191*                         1918 

voItM)                                        Sank  ToliM  Sank  Toluc 

PwinsTlyania    . .  .Coal,  cement,  elay  prodaots,  natural  gag   1  9^45,709,668  1  9S0S,466,T59 

Weat  Virginia    ..Goal,  natural  gaa,  petroleum,  clay  produota    ....     3  138,847,812  2  148,640.633 

IlUnoia     Ooal,  petroleum,   clay  prodncta,   cement   8  128,068,867  8  181,825,221 

Ohio    Coal,  clay  producti,  petroleum,  natural  gaa 4  111,229,656  4  121,6B0.6«1 

Oalifornia    Petroleum,  gold,   cement,  copper    6  93,319,149  5  100,791,369 

Ifinneaota Iron   ore,    clay    products,    stone    9  66,672,739  6  85,814,533 

Oklahoma    Petroleum,   coal,  natural  gaa,  line    13  58,614,180  7  80,168,820 

Uichigan Iron  ore,  copper,  cement,  aalt   6  80,063,486  8  72,143,211 

Ariaona    Copper,  gold,  ailver    lead   8  67,407,838  9  71,429,705 

Montana    Copper,    silver,    coal,    sine    7  71,620,878  10  69,307,056 

Colorado    Oold,  coal,  sine,  silver    11  58,167,899  11  54,294,281 

Uissouri    Ijead,  sine,  coal  elay  producta    10  58,882,550  13  54,001.088 

Utah    Copper,  ailver,  lead,  coal   18  51,004,943  18  53,606,520 

Indiana     Coal,  cement,  elay  prodncta,  stone   14  43,389,198  14  46,607.864 

New   York    Clay  producta,  stone,   cement,  iron  ore    16  88,481,910  15  41,594,052 

Nevada    Copper,  gold,  silver,  sine   IS  89,111,838  16  87,842,084 

New  Jersey    . . .  .Clay   prodncta,    sine,    cement,    stone    17  87,195,940  17  87,271.129 

Alabama    Com,   iron  ore,   clay  products,   stone    18  80,641,988  18  84,600.545 

Texaa     Petroleum,  coal,   clay  products,   cement   31  22,797,015  19  81,666,910 

Kanaas    Coal,    cement,    natural    gas,    petroleum    19  36,554,967  30  27,812,563 

Kentucky    Coal,    clay    producu,    stone    28  22,477,630  31  26,845.579 

Iowa    Coal,  clay  producta,   cement,  gypsum   20  22,900,850  22  25,602,015 

Idaho     Lead,  silver,  copper,  gold   34  21,816,890  38  24,565.826 

Tennessee      Coal,  copper,  stone,  phosphate  rock 35  19,862,209  24  21,052.931 

Louieiana      Petroleum,  sulphur,  natural  gaa   26  15,357,841  25  21,011,828 

Alaaka     Oold,   copper,  silver,  stone    23  32,732,947  26  19,686,213 

Mew   Mexico     ...Copper,  coal,  silver,   sine    29  14,891.855  27  17.862,369 

Washington     . . .  .Coal,  cement,   clay  products,  stone   37  16,847,818  38  17,579,743 

Virginia      Coal,   elay  producta,   stone,   iron  ore   38  14,995,843  29  17,178,580 

Wyoming     Coal,   petroleum,   iron  ore,  stone    81  18,874,088  80  18,683,091 

Wuconsui      Zinc,    stone,     iron    ore,    clay    products     80  14,193,387  81  12,452.480 

Maryland      Coal,  clay  products,  stone,  cement 82  10,851,671  82  11,292,723 

Florida      Phosphate  rock,  clay  products,  fnller'a  earth,  atone  83  10,272,594  83  10,508,016 

Vermont      Stone,  slate,  talc  and  soapstone    84  9,087,560  84  9,647,985 

South    Dakota    . .  Qold,  stone,  silver    86  8,486,240  85  7,888,411 

Massachusetts     ..Stone,    clay   products,   lime,    mineral  watera    ....  86  6,654,514  86  7,044,529 

Arkansaa     Coal,  bauxite,  clay  producta,   stone    88  6,258,726  87  6,780,760 

G«orgia      Clay  producta,   stone,   cement,   coal    87  6,806,140  88  6.525.792 

Maine      Stone,  lime,   olay  producta,   mineral  waters    39  8,925,626  89  4,429,584 

Connecticut     ....Stone,    clay   products,    lime,    mineral   waters    ....  40  8,715,480  40  8,795,297 

North    Carolina    .Clay    producu,    stone,    mica    41  8,868,928  41  3,739,696 

Oregon      Oold,  clay  products,  sand  and  gravel,  atone   ....  42  2,658,549  42  3,563,91)) 

New     Hampshire. Stone,   clay  producta    48  1,949,876  48  2,218,925 

South   Carolina    .Clay  producta,  phosphate  rock,  atone   44  1,606,989  44  1,404,150 

Nebraaka     Clay  producta,   stone,   sand   and  gravel    45  1,490,583  45  1,483.718 

Mississippi      ....Clay  producta,  sand  and  gravel 46  1,343,528  46  1.148,472 

North    Dakota    .  .OoaX   clay  producta    47  1,025,741  47  1,055,676 

Rhode    Island     ..Stone,   clay  producta    48  942,842  48  813,952 

Delaware     Stone,  elay  producta.  sand  and  gravel 49  435,860  49  641,543 

Dist.   of  Col.    . .  .Clay  producta,  sand-lime  brick 50  800,836  60  246,682 

Total      a  1,918,474,349      . .      a  2,108,739,388 

a  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  table  iron  ore,  not  pig  iron,  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  iron  valua- 
tion, and  that  in  the  case  of  other  metals  mine  production  (recoverable  content  of  metals)  is  considered. 
With  pig  iron  and  the  smelter  figures  for  other  metal  production  taken  as  the  basis,  in  conformity  with 
the  usual  custom,  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  United  Statea  in  1918  was  93,446,805,- 
017,  against  82,248,972,481  in  1912,  the  Increase  in  the  later  year  being  $201,832,536,  or  8.09  per  cent. 
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The  States  west  of  the  Hississippi  River,  and 
espeeiaUy  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pa- 
cific coast  divisions,  are  popularly  considered  as 
the  mining  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  ten  leading  States  in  1913,  five — Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Vireinia,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Mich- 
igan— are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  four — 
California,  Olclahoma,  Arizona,  and  Montana — 
are  west  of  it;  and  one — Minnesota — is  divided 
by  the  river.  The  combined  production  of  all 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
aggr^ate  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  coimtry,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total;  whereas  the  States  west 
of  the  river,  which  aggregate  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  contribute  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the  output. 

The  metal  group  in  1013  showed  a  particularly 
interesting  comparison  to  1912.    Of  the  six  im- 

Sortant  metals,  three  showed  increases,  and  three 
ecreaaea.  The  production  of  pig  iron  exclu- 
sively from  domestic  ore  increased  from  28,981,- 
195  long  tons,  valued  at  $402,378,463,  to  20,146,- 
034  tons,  valued  at  $430,633,768;  copper  produc- 
tion decreased  from  1,243,268,720  pounds  to  1,- 
224,484,098  pounds,  with  a  decrease  in  value 
from  9206,139,338  to  $189,796,036;  the  value  of 
the  gold  decreased  from  $03,461,600  to  $88,884,- 
400;  the  production  of  silver  increased  from  $30,- 
107,600  to  $40,348,100;  the  lead  production 
(smelter,  output)  increased  from  416,396  tons, 
valued  at  $38,385,660,  to  436,430  tons,  valued  at 
138,406,840;  and  the  output  of  zinc  increased  in 

3uanti^  from  323,907  to  337,262  short  tons,  and 
eclined  in  value  from  $44,699,160  to  $37,772,- 
224.    The  combined  value  of  these  metals  in- 


creased from  $822,261,607  to  $834,830,366,  a  gain 
of  $12,687,848,  or  1.63  per  cent.  The  three  fuels 
— coal,  petroleum,  ana  natural  gas — increased 
from  $944,383,276  in  1012  to  $1,086,466,860  in 
1913,  a  total  gain  of  $141,073,676,  or  16  per  cent. 
By  far  the  largest  gain,  both  in  amount  and  per- 
centage of  value,  was  in  the  output  of  petroleum. 
For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  metals,  see  the  representative  arti- 
cles in  their  alphabetical  order. 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

DUBIMO   1914 

State  or  TtrMom                       tintownen  Yatm 

Alabama      . . '. 590  9         12,200 

Alaska     760,744  15,850,000 

ATirona      218,118  4,508,800 

California     1,087,687  21,447,800 

Colorado     861,748  18,881,100 

Oeorpa      652  11,400 

Idaho      61,568  1,066,000 

Uontsna     190,861  8,985,100 

Nevada     682,809  11,003,800 

New   Mezieo    68,418  1,207,600 

North    Carolina     5,762  118,900 

OroKon     77,184  1,694,600 

South    Carolina     295  6,100 

Soath    DakoU     858,621  7,810.000 

Tenneaaee     285  5,900 

Texas       498  10,800 

Utah     168,842  8,180.000 

Virginia      48  1,000 

Waahincton      29,888  607.400 

WTOminc      106  2,200 

Philippine   IiUndi    61,282  1,060,100 

Porto    Bloo      150  8,100 

Total     4,490,886     «92,828,600 

These  fignre*  eompare  with  a  produetian  in  1918 
of  888,884,400,  showing  a  gain  fit  the  gold  product 
of    83,989,100. 


MINERAL   PRODUCTS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 
Oslandsr  Yean  1912  and  1918 


Product 

MXTALS 

Pig  iron   (a)   (spot  value  b) .  .long  tons  (2,240  lbs.) 

Ferro-alloys    (e)     do.. 

Sihrer,    commercial   value    (d) troy   ounces 


QiumMtv 

80,888,986 
296,207 

66,801,500 
_    ^  _  4,299,784 

Capper    (/),  valna  at  ifew  York  City    pounds  1,248,268,720     205.189,888  1,224,484,098 


Oold,    coining   value    (<)    do. 

Capper    (/),  valna  at  New  York  Oil 
Lead   (/),  value  at  New  York  City 

short  tons   (2,000  ibe.)  415,895 

Zinc   (/),  valne  at  St.  Lonla   do. .  828,907 

<)nieksilver,   value   at  San   Francisco ilaaka    (;)  26,064 

Aiuminnm    (consumption  since   1904)    pounds  65,607,000 

Antimony    (ft)     short  tons       

Antimonlsl    lead     do..  18,652 

Nickel    (<),   value  at  New  York  Oity    pounds       

Tin do..  (») 

Platinum,  value  at  New  York  City troy  ounces  1,006 


19ia 
OuanMCy  Tabu 

80,180,969  9420,568,888 
828,686        12,228,776 
68,766,800       89,197,500 
4,620,717       93,451,500 


laia 


Total   value    of    metala 


87,885,550 

44,699,166 

1,058,941 

11,907,000 

'i,'8'll',848 
(« 

124.800 
45,778 

867,108,086 


NoN-MXTAiiS   (Spot  Value) 
Fuela: 

Bituminous  coal    (i)    short  tons 

PennsyWanis  anthraeite    long  tons 

Natural    gas     

Petroleum    barrels   (42  gallons) 

Peat     

Structural  Materials: 

Clay    products    (flt)     

Cement   barrels  (880  lbs.  net) 

Olaaa   sand    short  tons 

Qrpsum      do . . 

Lime    do. . 

Sand,    molding,    building,    etc.,    and   gravel,  .do.. 

Sand-lime  brick   

SUte    

Stone  (n)    

Abrasive  Materials: 

Emery  (also  corundum  in  1904,  1906,  1906) 

short  tons 

Abrasive  quarts  and  feldspar do. . 

Oarnet    for    abrasive    purposes    do. . 

Grindstones     

Diatonuceona    (infusorial)    earth  and  tripoli 

short  tons 


450.104,982 
75,822,855 

322,936,644 


88,851,191 
1,465,886 
2.600,767 
8,529,462 

66,889,176 


992 
(0) 
4,183 


617,988,445 

177,622,626 

84,568,957 

164,218,247 

328,572 

172,811,275 

67,461,518 

1,480,471 

6,568,008 

18,970,114 

31,682,787 

1,200,328 

6,048,818 

78,198,320 


6,652 


168,287 
916,889 

135,446 


486,430 

337,262 

20,218 

72,879,000 

16,665 

"■■(*)■■■ 
1,084 


478,528,208 
81,718,680 


348,440,280 


92,949,102 
1,791,800 
2.699,508 
8,595,390 

77,764,049 


957 
(«) 
6,808 


Yatn* 

9458,843.845 

18,015,863 

40,848,100 

88,884,400 

189,795,036 

88,406,840 

37,773,224 

818,171 

18,845,000 


1,676,179 
(/) 
86,970 
46.530 

882,980,156 


565,307,068 

195,181,127 

87,846,677 

287,121,888 

197,200 

181,289,182 

98,001,169 

1,885,991 

6,774,823 

14,648,363 

33,831,517 

1,338,835 

6,176,476 

88,783,996 


4,785 

18*8,433 
855,627 

385,831 
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Prodvet 

Mox-iUTALB  (Spot  Talne) 

Millatones    

OiUtoaM,    etc 

Pnmlee     ihort    ton* 

Chemical   Materisli : 

Anenioai   oxide    ponndi 

Borax    abort    tons 

Bromine     pounds 

Calcium    eUoride    short    tons 

Fluorspar     do . . 

Lithium    minerals    do.. 

Marls     do . . 

Phosphate  rock  Ions  toiu 

Pyrlte     do. . 

Sulphur     do. . 

Sulphuric    add    (60*    Baum<)    from    copper 

and   tine   smelters    short  tons 

Salt    barrels    (280  lbs.,    net) 

Pigments : 

Barytea    (crude)    short  tons 

C!obalt  oxide pounds 

Mineral  paints  (p)    short  tons 

Zinc   oxide    do.. 

Miicellaneons : 

Asbestos    short  tons 

Asphalt    do . . 

Bauxite     long    tons 

Chromic    lion   ore    do . . 

Feldspar    short  tons 

Fuller's  earth   do . . 

Gems   and  precious  stones    

n..r.i.Ui>  (crystalline,   pounds 

^'^•P'''**  i  aiiorphous,  7hort    tons 

MBgneait«    abort    tone 

Manganese  ore    long  tone 

Manganif  erout    ore    do . . 

w,„  (sheet,  pounds.... 

™"  I  scrap,    short   tons 

Miners!  waters   gallons  sold 

Silica    (quarts)    short  tons 

Tale  and  aoapstona    do . . 

Talc,  ilbrons    do. . 

Thorium     minerals      (monasite),      and     sir- 
con     pounds 

Titanium   ore    (rutOe)     do . . 

Tungsten  ore   short  tons 

Uranium  and  Tanadinm  minerals   do . . 

Total  value  o(  non-metals   

Total  value  of  metals    

Estimated    value    of    mineral    produeta    un- 
specified   («)     


1811 

Quanttty  ToitM 

71,4U 

382,318 

27,146  86,687 


ItlS 


6,282,000 
42,816 

647,200 
18,560 

116,546 


2,978,882 
850,928 
808,473 

614,078 
88,824,808 

87,478 

'l81,i64 


190,767 
1,127,818 
145,806 
117,273 
769,168 


11,675,774 
1,884,369 
6,356,432 

4,240,941 
9,402,772 

168,818 

16,069,588 


QuanWy 


24,563 

6,026,000 

68,051 

672,400 

19,611 

116,580 

(/) 

8,111,221 
841,888 
811,590 

682,287 
84,899,298 

45,298 

178,168 


ToliM 
66.16* 
207,852 
55,408 

150,286 
M91.530 
115,436 
180.030 
786.38< 


11,796,231 
1,286,084 
6,479,849 

4,846.272 
10,128,189 

156.276 

'•,64S.8M 


660,000 
1,880 


602,158 

</) 
1,876,869,896 

867,108,085 
500,000 
Grand   total    2,248,972,481 


610,000 
1,587 


4,408  87,959  1,100  11,000 

449,610  4,620,781  629,190  5,382.370 

159,866  768,983  310,241  997.698 

201  2,768  265  2,854 

86,572  620,562  120,955  776,551 

82,715  805,522  88,594  869,750 

819,722        819,454 

8,648,771  187,689  6,064,727  254,328 

2,068  82,894  2,248  39.438 

10,512  84,096  9,682  77.058 

1,664  16,728  4,048  40,480 

51,617  19,942  59,408  25,124 

845,488  282,828  1,700,677  853.517 

8,226  49,078  6,822  82,543 

62,281,201  6,615,671  57,867,899  6,681,391 

97,874  191,685  204,759  668,011 

92,408  1,050,603  94,128  1,119.597 

66,867       ,      656,270  81,705  788,500 

Vg.ooo 

672,118 

(r)  1,020,000 

1,662,824.861 

882,980.156 

500,000 

2,445,805,017 

a  Marketed  production  of  iron  ore.  1912:  67,017,614  long  tons;  vahie  at  mines,  9107,050,158.  1913: 
69,643,098  long  tons;  value  at  mines,  $180,905,558. 

b  By  "spot"  value  is  meant  value  at  the  point  of  production. 

e  Ferro-alloys  include  ferromsnganeae  and  spiegeleiaen,  ferrostlicon  and  ferrophosphoms,  ferromolybdennm, 
ferrotitanium,  ferrotungsten,  and  ferrovanadium.  The  ferro-alloys  are  made  chieBy  of  foreign  oraa.  Pig  iron 
in  1910  included  ferro-alloys  valued  at  37,428,502. 

d  Average  price  per  troy  ounce  in  1012,   61.5  cents;  in  1918,  60.4  eents. 

(Since   1905,   coining  value,    320.671834625323. 

/The  product  from  domestic  orea  only. 

ffOt  78%   avoirdupois  pounds  net;  of  76  avoirduPols  pounds  net  since  June,  1904. 

h  Indndes    antimony   smelted   from   imported  ores,  and  also  antimony  contained  in  hard  lead. 

{Includes  nickel  in   copper-nickel   alloy,  and  in  exported  ore  and  matte. 

/Included  under  unspecified  products.  _      ._      „  j«..._»v^. 

tin    1912,   from  Alaska.     In   1913,  from  Alaska,  South  Carolina,  and  South  Dakota.      .        „^ 

Ilncluding  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Coke,  1912: 
48,988,599  short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  $111,805,118.  1918:  46,299,680  short  tons;  value  at  ovena,  $128,- 
922  278 

m  Value  of  clay  mined  and  sold  as  unmanufactured   clay.     1913:   $8,946,020.     1918:   $4,180,459. 

n  Includes  limestone  for  iron  flux,  but  not  grindstones. 

0  Included  under  feldspar  and  silica   (quarts).  ^     ,  »       ,      ,«..       ..       , 

p  Includes  metallic  paint,  mortar  colors,  ocher,  umber,  sienns,  shale,  ground  slate;  in  1913,  alM  sine 
oxide;  in  1918,  slso  sine  oxide,  but  no  whiting  nor  slnc-lead. 

r  Estimated  value  of  recoverable  radium  in  ore  when   extracted. 

*  Unspecified  products  include  nitrate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  alum  elaya  used  by 
paper  manufacturers,  and  also  the  various  produeta  noted  under  the  respective  years.  The  vatee  was  estimated 
at  $500,000  in  1918.  


KIinBBAI.  SPSINOS. 
and  Saratoga  Springs. 
KINEB'S  AIT-SMIA. 


See  Htdrotherapt  ; 
See  Hookworm  Dib- 

EASE. 

KIITES,  Bureau  of.  See  UNirn)  States, 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

KIITES,   Submarine.    See  Naval  Pro43RE8S. 

TSJKIKJJM  WAQE.  The  first  American 
State  to  enact  a  minimum  wage  law  was  Massa- 
chusetts  in  1912.  It  was  followed  in  1913  by 
California,  Colorado,  Minneaota,  Nebraska,  Ore- 


gon, Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  In  1914 
the  only  legislation  dealt  with  modifications  in 
the  Massachusetts'  law;  but  various  develop- 
ments occurred.  There  were  commiaaiona  of  in- 
vestigation at  worlc  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  and  Ohio. 

The  legislation  in  America  was  immediately 
due  to  the  enactment  in  1910  of  a  Trades  Boards 
Act  in  England,  which  in  turn  had  been  due  to 
the  experience  in  Victoria  with  the  minimum 
wage  doctrine  since  1897.    The  increased  cost  of 
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living  has  doubtless  also  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  stimulating  such  legislation.  A  funda- 
mental principle  put  forward  by  its  advocates  is 
that  every  inaustry  must  be  self-supporting,  that 
is,  must  be  able  itself  to  pay  its  workers  a  livine 
wage.  Any  industries  so  unfavorably  situated 
economically  as  to  malce  this  impossible  are  con- 
sidered socially  undesirable.  The  minimum- 
wage  laws  therefore  strilce  directly  at  the  undue 
exploitation  of  women  and  children  in  industry. 
Numerous  investigations  of  recent  years,  carried 
on  in  the  different  States  and  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Labor,  have  shown  that  considerable 
numbers  of  even  adult  workers  were  employed 
at  wages  insufficient  to  maintain  a  minimum 
normal  standard  of  living.  (See  Women  in  In- 
DUBTBT.)  This  was  found  to  be  true  not  only  in 
the  sweated  home  industries,  but  also  in  various 
factory  employments  and  department  stores.  It 
was  believeid  to  have  a  close  connection  with  the 
problem  of  PaosTlTtrnoN  (q.v.).  Investigations 
showed  that  there  were  most  extraordinary  va- 
riations in  the  wages  paid  in  the  same  industries 
in  the  same  State,  indicating  a  lack  of  standard- 
ization, and  imdue  power  in  the  hands  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

It  is  expected  that  the  minimum  wage  laws 
will  result  in  a  standardization  of  wages  by  forc- 
ing all  employers  to  pay  a  reasonable  minimum. 
It  is  generally  agreed  by  numerous  investigators, 
that  eight  or  nine  dollars  per  week  is  the  mini- 
mum for  an  adult  woman  who  is  self-depending. 
The  leveling  up  of  wages  will  tend  to  decrease 
home  work  and  thus  reduce  "sweating."  Vari- 
ous x>etty  abuses  by  unscrupulous  employers  will 
be  checked.  Minimum-wage  laws  will  probably 
stimulate  organization  among  unskilled  workers. 
It  is  believed  this  will  be  accompanied  by  a  sense 
of  responsibility,  which  will  diminish  the  hold 
of  revolutionary  labor  movements. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  workers  whose  in- 
capacity is  below  that  required  to  earn  the  es- 
tablished minimum  will  be  displaced.  Biisiness 
will  be  injured  in  some  localities,  especially  by 
interstate  competition  between  States  with  and 
without  minimum-wi^e  laws.  Prices  of  certain 
products  should  increase  with  a  consequent  ef- 
fect upon  the  cost  of  living. 

State  Laws  vary  in  the  scope  of  their  appli- 
cation, from  a  few  designated  industries,  to  all 
industries;  some  apply  to  women  and  minors 
under  18,  others  to  women  and  minors  under  21, 
the  Utah  law  to  females,  and  the  Wisconsin  law 
to  women  and  minors.  They  are  all  adminis- 
tered by  special  commissions  except  those  of 
Utah  and  Wisconsin,  which  are  respectively  in 
charge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Statis- 
tics, and  the  Industrial  Commission.  These  com- 
missions, as  a  rule,  are  allowed  expenses  only, 
though  California  and  Massachusetts  pay  $10 
per  day  for  actual  time.  All  commissions  are 
given  power  to  determine  a  living  wage;  and 
those  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin  may 
determine  maximum  hours  and  other  conditions 
of  labor.  They  are  uniformly  given  power  to 
subpoena  witnesses,  administ^  oaths,  and  ex- 
amine books.  In  California  and  Wisconsin  they 
are  authorized  to  enter  premises.  In  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah,  and 
Wisconsin  the  commissions  are  given  power  to 
enforce  those  parts  of  the  law  relating  to  wages. 
The  Utah  law  goes  to  the  extent  of  fixing  the  fol- 
lowing minima:  for  girls  under  18  years,  7S 
cents  per  day;    for  women  over    18  years,  90 


cents  per  day  as  learners;  for  experienced  adult 
women,  $1.26  per  day.  Penalties  for  employers 
range  from  publicity  in  Nebraska,  and  misde- 
meanor in  Uteh,  to  fine  or  imprisonment  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon. 

California.  On  Jan.  1,  1914,  the  California 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  five  members 
was  organized,  its  main  function  being  to  ad- 
minister the  minimum  wage  law  of  1913.  It  had 
extensive  powers  of  inquiry,  and  authority  to  fix 
minimum  wages  directly  or  with  the  assistance 
of  a  special  wage  board  for  the  industry  affected. 
It  adopted  the  policy  of  coSperating  with  the 
better  employers  and  stimulating  them  to  main- 
tain acceptable  standards,  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  the  commission  in  bringing  the  more  stub- 
bom  and  inefficient  employers  into  line  with  the 
newer  ideals  of  industry.  Conferences  were  held 
with  employers  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
and  Los  Angeles.  Fruit  canneries,  vegetable 
canneries,  department  stores,  laundries,  and  con- 
fectionery establishments  cooperated  with  the 
Commission  in  inquiries  into  hours  and  earnings 
in  their  respective  industries. 

Maine.  On  November  23,  the  minimum  wage 
law,  passed  by  the  Maine  Legislature  in  1913, 
was  declared  unconstitutional  and  a  temporary 
injunction  was  given  against  members  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Commission,  in  a  suit  brought 
by  manufacturers  of  Winona.  The  law  was  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  principally  because  it  del- 
egated legislative  power  to  an  appointed  com- 
mission, and  placed  decision  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  a  minimum  wage  or  not  in  their  hands. 
It  was  also  held  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  protection  of  safety, 
health,  or  morals  of  women  workers.  In  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Catlin  of  the  Ramsey  District 
Court,  who  rendered  the  decision,  the  working  of 
the  law  would  probably  increase  immorality,  if 
morals  are  dependent  upon  wages,  and  that  the 
wage  commission  became  paternalistic  so  far  as 
women  and  children  workers  were  concerned.  He 
further  said  that  the  law  interfered  with  both 
employer  and  employee,  and  is  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Minnesota.  The  Minnesota  law  of  1913  cre- 
ated a  minimum-wage  commission  with  author- 
ity to  establish  advisory  boards  to  assist  in  de- 
termining the  living  wages  of  women  and  mi- 
nors. One  advisory  board  was  established  in 
1914  for  the  mercantile,  and  one  for  the  manu- 
facturing concerns  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
and  one  for  both  these  industries  in  Duluth.  In 
each  case  the  board  was  composed  of  employers 
and  employees,  together  with  representatives  of 
the  public.  AJfter  five  or  six  months'  delil>era- 
tion  the  mercantile  board  of  the  Twin  Cities 
recommended  in  October,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  9, 
that  $8.66  per  week  be  considered  the  minimum 
cost  of  living  for  experienced  female  adult  work- 
ers. Of  this  sum,  $2  was  allowed  for  clothing, 
$4.80  for  board  and  lodging,  and  $1.86  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  llie  manufacturing  l>oard 
of  these  cities,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  recommended 
$8.76  per  week,  while  the  Duluth  board,  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  2,  recommended  $8.60  per  week. 
The  State  commission  was  authorized  to  accept 
or  reject  these  recommendations,  since  the  wage 
boards  are  merely  advisory.  Elarly  in  Novem- 
ber the  commission  issued  an  order  establishing 
$9  a  week  as  the  minimum  wage  in  cities  of  the 
first  class,  $8.60  in  cities  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes,  and  $8  in  all  other  places,  for 
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women  and  minors  employed  in  mercantile  estab- 
lighmenta,  telephone  and  telegraph  onerations, 
and  office  work.  For  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
tories, laundries,  and  restaurants  and  hotels, 
rates  of  25  cents  less  were  fixed,  except  that  the 
lowest  rate  permitted  was  $8.  About  the  same 
time  employers  sought  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  commission  from  giving  effect  to  these  orders, 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 

Oregon.  The  Oregon  law  of  1913  gave  tiie  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Commission  power  to  fix  hours, 
wages,  and  other  conditions  of,  work  so  as  to 
preserve  the  health  and  welfare  of  working 
women.  Among  its  various  orders  it  established 
a  minimum  wage  of  $8.26  per  week  for  store 
women,  and  $8.64  per  week  for  factory  women. 
A  box  manufacturer,  T.  C.  Stettler,  applied  for 
an  injunction  against  this  order.  In  November, 
1913,  this  application  was  denied  and  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  upheld  by  a  State  Cir- 
cuit Court.  Appeal  was  made  to  tiie  Oregon  Su- 
preme Court,  the  appeal  being  based  on  &e  con- 
tention that  the  law  took  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  denied  freedom  of  contract  in 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Various  briefs  were  sub- 
mitted in  defense  of  the  law,  including  an  exten- 
sive one  by  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine Ooldmark.  This  latter  brief  was  remark- 
able in  that  it  said  practically  nothing  about  le- 
gal precedent  but  gave  extensive  evidence  as  to 
the  evil  effects  of  low  wages  on  health,  morals, 
and  efficiency.  This  evidence  was  gathered  from 
numerous  public  reports  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  It  was  shown  that  inade- 
quate pay  results  in  two  damages  to  health, 
namely,  inadequate  nourishment  and  lack  of 
medical  care.  Abundant  evidence  was  brought 
forward  to  show  that  poorly  paid  women  work- 
ers reduce  their  diet  to  the  lowest  possible  point, 
in  order  to  provide  from  a  scanty  wage,  lodging 
and  clothing.  It  was  also  shown  that  while 
under-payment  may  not  be  a  primary  cause  of 
immorality,  nevertiieless  low  wages  are  an  im- 
portant contributory  factor.  The  fallacy  of  the 
"pin  money"  theory  was  exposed.  The  benefits 
of  the  legal  minimum  wage  to  both  employer  and 
employee  was  shown  by  evidence  from  England 
and  Australia.  In  March  the  State  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  imanimously  uphold- 
ing the  validity  of  the  minimum-wage  law.  This 
decision  was  of  great  significance,  Mcause  it  was 
the  first  case  in  which  the  legality  of  a  minimum 
wage  statute  was  determined  by  a  State  Supreme 
Court.  Appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  before  which  the  case  was  ar- 
gued on  Deconber  17. 

On  March  9  the  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  issued  an  order  establishing  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $8.26  per  wedc  for  experienced 
adult  women  in  any  industry  in  Oregon  paid  by 
time  rates,  and  $6  per  week  for  inexperienced 
adult  workers.  It  also  declared  that  the  max- 
imum time  such  workers  may  be  considered  in- 
experienced is  one  year.  Slightly  higher  mini- 
mum rates  were  made  applicable  to  the  city  of 
Portland,  namely,  $8.64  for  factory  women,  and 
$9.25  for  store  women. 

Legislation.  The  only  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation in  1914  was  the  amendment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts law.  The  wage  boards  authorized  may 
now  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  employers 
and  employees,  instead  of  not  less  than  six  as 
.  formerly.    Hie  Minimum  Wage  Commission  must 


inform  both  employers  and  employees  in  the 
trade  affected,  of  its  intention  to  establish  a 
wage  board;  and  must  request  from  both  sides 
names  of  representatives  from  which  the  commis- 
sion must  select  the  wage  board,  provided  such 
names  are  submitted  witiiin  ten  days.  Publica- 
tion of  its  findings  and  recommendations  is  re- 
quired, not  in  one  newspaper  in  each  county  as 
heretofore,  but  "at  such  times  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  it  may  deem  advisable."  ]&nployer8  must, 
in  addition  to  records  previously  required,  keep 
account  of  the  weekly  wages  of  each  woman  and 
minor.  An  employer  not  only  must  not  dis- 
charge or  discriminate  against  an  employee  who 
has  testified  or  may  testify  in  wage  proceedings, 
but  also  must  not  discharge  those  who  serve 
upon  wage  boards  or  give  information  regarding 
conditions  of  employment.  Penalty  ranges  from 
$200  to  $1000. 

Great  BRrrAiN.  In  1910  Great  Britain  es- 
tablished wage  boards  in  the  chain-making,  lace- 
making,  tailoring,  and  paper-box  industries.  In 
1913  laws  were  passed,  effective  in  1914,  estab- 
lishing similar  boards  in  each  of  the  following 
industries:  cocoa,  chocolate,  sugar,  and  con- 
fectionery; food  preserving;  shirt-making;  hol- 
low-ware, including  the  manufacture  of  tin  boxes 
and  canisters;  the  linen  and  cotton  embroidery 
trade  of  Ireland;  and  the  calendar  and  machine- 
ironing  branch  of  the  laundiy  industry.  These 
added  160,000  to  the  previous  250,000  workers 
under  the  Trades  Boards  Act.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  are  women. 

Official  record  showed  that  in  the  confectionery 
trade  40  per  cent  of  the  employees  earned  less 
than  10«.,  or  $2.60  per  week.  In  the  preserved 
food,  jam,  sauce,  and  pickle  trades  this  percent- 
age was  44.  Moreover,  great  inequalities  ex- 
isted in  wages  for  the  same  work;  these  were 
found  in  nearly  every  branch  of  these  trades. 
Thus,  for  example,  tilie  weekly  rate  paid  tea- 
packers  was  lOs.  by  one  firm  and  18«.  by  another 
using  the  same  machines.  In  shirt-making  the 
general  level  of  wages  was  better,  yet  one-fourth 
of  the  Irish  workers  received  less  than  S%*.  per 
week,  and  the  majority  of  home  workers  were 
underpaid.  In  general,  21  per  cent  of  all  the 
women  in  this  industry  earned  less  than  10*.; 
and  of  the  hand-sewers,  one-third  earned  less 
than  10*.  Wages  in  the  tin  box  industry  ranged 
from  10*.  to  14«.  per  week.  The  worst  examples 
of  sweating  and  exploitation  were  found  among 
the  Irish  embroidery  workers  where  wages  were 
reduced  to  one  halfpenny,  or  a  penny  an  hour, 
where  hours  were  excessive,  and  eye  strain  most 
injurious.  Among  laundry  workers  the  per  ceut 
earning  less  than  10*.  was  32. 

Experience  during  the  past  four  years  is  Eng- 
land has  shown  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum 
rate  is  not  only  not  impossible,  but  that  a  level- 
ing up  of  wages  toward  the  standard  of  better 
firms  is  feasible.  In  the  affected  trades,  wages 
have  been  raised  sufficiently  to  effect  a  ccwsider- 
able  change  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
workers.  This  has  been  accompanied,  as  a  rule, 
by  a  rise  of  prices  to  consumers.  Moreover, 
since  the  rates  are  almost  universally  piece- 
rates,  there  has  not  resulted  any  considerable 
loss  of  employment  by  inefficient  workers.  See 
Feminism,  paaaim. 

mNIKO.  See  section  so  entitled  under  vari- 
ous countries. 

Kimira  IHDUSTST.  See  Mirxrai.  Pbo- 
DCcnoN  or  the  Unitid  States. 
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Prod.  in. 

Cora     ... 

. . 1914 

3,600,000 

91,000,000 

1»1S 

3,400,000 

96,000,000 

Wheat     .. 

..1914 

4,050,000 

42,976,000 

1918 

4,200,000 

68,040,000 

Oau      . . . 

..1914 

8,040,000 

85,120,000 

191S 

2.980,000 

112,644,000 

Bye     .... 

. . 1914 

279,000 

5,245,000 

1918 

800,000 

5,700,000 

Barley 

..1914 

1,878,000 

81,694,000 

1918 

1,450,000 

84.800.000 

PoUtoes 

..1914 

270,000 

30,780,000 

1918 

275,000 

80,250,000 

Hay      ... 

. . 1914 

1,748,000 
1,660,000 

a  8,294,000 
2,480,000 

1018 

aToni. 

MUrarSSOTA.  VoruiATioJi.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,213,919.  The 
population  in  1910  was  2,076,708. 

AoBiccLTDBZ.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  figures  are  from  the 
United  Stat^  Department  of  Agriculture^  and 
thoee  of  1914  are  eatiinatea  only: 

TaiiM 

MT.820,000 

60,880,000 

48.884,000 

51,711,000 

84,048,000 

86,046,000 

4,668,000 

2,786,000 

6,148,000 

5,600.000 

9,850,000 

15,780.000 

20,098,000 

16,484,000 


UnTSRAi.  Pboduoitoits.  Minnesota  far  out- 
ranks all  other  States  in  the  minins  of  iron  ore, 
and  duriner  the  four  years  from  1909  to  1913 
contributed  both  in  quantity  and  value  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  iron  ore  produced  and 
marketed  in  the  United  States.  In  1913  the  to- 
tal marketed  production  of  iron  ore  in  the  United 
States  was  69,643,098  long  tons,  valued  at  $130,- 
905,658.  Of  this  Minnesota  contributed  36,603,- 
331  tons,  valued  at  $80,789,026.  This  may  be 
compared  with  the  productira  of  34,249,813  long 
tons,  valued  at  $61,805,017  in  1912.  Because  of 
its  great  wealth  in  iron  ores  and  of  their  ex- 
tended development,  Minnesota  ranks  ninth 
among  all  the  States  in  the  total  value  of  its 
mineral  production.  The  value  of  the  iron  ore 
produced  represents  considerably  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  output.  The  only  other  im- 
portant minerals  are  the  products  of  stone  quar- 
ries and  clay  pits.  The  total  value  of  the  min- 
eral production  of  the  State  in  1913,  exclusive  of 
iron  ore,  was  $6,026,608. 

Tkaitsfoxtation.  The  total  mileage  of  main 
line  railways  operated  in  the  State  on  June  30, 
1914,  was  9002  miles,  an  increase  of  64  miles 
from  the  mileage  of  1013.  The  increases  consist 
chiefly  of  new  mining  and  logging  spurs. 

FiNAWCK.  The  report  of  uie  State  Treasurer 
shows  a  balance  on  July  1,  1913,  of  $1,642,367. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $22,680,- 
208,  and  the  disbursements  to  $20,714,746,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  July  31,  1914, 
of  $3,807,830. 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  the  State  in  1914,  was  467,041. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  376,929. 
There  were  16,920  teachers  receiving  an  average 
salary  of  $69  per  month. 

Chabities  and  CoBBEcnoKB.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions,  under  Uie  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  with  their 
populations  on  Nov.  30,  1014,  are  as  follows: 
Anoka  State  Asylum,  740;  Hastings  State  Asy- 
lum, 766;  Fergus  Falls  State  Hospital,  1673; 
Rochester  State  Hospital,  1026;  St.  Peter  SUte 
Hospital,  1216;  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  at 
Faribault,  1631;  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Fari- 
bault, 262;  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Faribault, 
76;  Owatonna  State  Public  School,  304;  Red 
Wing  Training  School  for  Boys,  241;  St.  Cloud 
State  Reformatory  for  young  men,  662;  Still- 
water State  Prison,  1119;  State  Sanatorium  for 


consumptives,  at  Walker,  162;  Hospital  for  Crip- 
pled Children,  at  St  Paul,  92;  Hospital  for  In- 
ebriates, at  Willmar,  112;  Home  School  for 
Girls,  at  Sauk  Centre,  175.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  these  institutions  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1914,  was  $2,052,009. 

Politics  and  GovEsNiiEinr.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elec- 
tions were  held  for  Qovemor  and  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  In  the  nominating  primaries, 
held  on  June  16,  Qovernor  Eberhard  was  de- 
feated for  renomination  by  W.  E.  Lee.  The 
Democrats  nominated  W,  S.  Hammond,  and  the 
Progressives,  H.  T.  Halbert.  In  the  election 
held  on  November  3,  the  Democrats  elected  their 
candidate  for  Governor  with  166,304  votes,  com- 
pared with  143,730  for  Lee,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, and  3563  for  Halbert,  the  Progressive 
candidate.  He  total  vote  cast  in  this  election 
was  343,256,  compared  with  334,219  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1912.  Tlie  Dmnocratic  vote 
showed  an  increase  of  about  60,000;  the  Repub- 
lican an  increase  of  about  75,000;  and  the  Pro- 
gressive vote  a  falling  off  of  over  120,000.  Re- 
publican Representatives  were  elected  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  ei^th, 
nintii,  and  tenth  districts.  The  Democrats 
elected  their  candidate  in  on^  one  district.  On 
August  12  the  International  Harvester  Ckimptmy 
was  declared  to  be  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  its  dissolution  was  ordered  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  St  PauL  See 
the  article  Tbubts. 

State  Govebnment.  Governor,  W.  S.  Ham- 
mond; Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  A.  A.  Bumquist; 
Secretary  of  State,  Julius  A.  Schmahl;  Audita^, 
J.  A.  0.  Preus;  Treasurer,  Walter  J.  Smith; 
Attorney-General,  L.  A.  Smith;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Fred  B.  Woods;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, C.  G.  Schulz;  Commissioner  of  Insurance^ 

J.  A.  Preus;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, ; 

all  Republicans  except  Governor. 

JUDICIABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Cal- 
vin L.  Brown;  Aasociate  Justices,  Andrew  Holt, 
G.  L.  Brunn,  P.  E.  Brown,  Oscar  Hallam — all 
non-partisan.    Clerk,  I.  A.  Caswell,  Republican. 

State  Leoislattjbb,  1916. 


Republicaiu      

•8*naU 
.... 43 

Bou§« 

90 
36 

64 

/edU    Battel 
182 

Democrats      

. . .  .20 

46 

Bepnbliean    majority 

23 

86 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
under  the  section  Oongreat,  article  United 
States 

MINNESOTA,  Univebsitt  or.  A  SUte  in- 
stitution for  higher  learning,  founded  at  Min- 
neapolis in  1869.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1014 
was  3960.  The  faculty  numbered  406.  There 
were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year,  and  no  noteworthy  benefactions  were 
received.  The  endowment  of  the  university  in 
1914  amounted  to  $1,605,356,  and  the  income  to 
$3,033,891.  The  library  contains  186,000  vol- 
umes.   The  president  is  George  E.  Vincent,  LL.D. 

UINOT,  Chables  Skoowick.  American  anat- 
omist and  educator,  died  Nov.  10,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  West  Roxbu^,  Boston,  in  1852,  and 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1872,  taking  post-graduate  work 
at  the  Universities  of  Leipzig,  Paris,  and  Wtlrz- 
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burg,  from  1873  to  1876.  In  1880  he  wag  ap-  tal  debt  of  the  State  on  Sept  30,  1012,  wu  94,- 
pointed  lecturer  on  embryology  and  instructor  460,619.  Of  this,  $2,341,671  waa  a  special  ddit 
in  oral  pathology  and  surgery  at  the  Harvard  obligation  to  public  trust  funds,  "nie  funded 
Medical  School,  becoming  later  instructor  in  debt  consisted,  in  addition  to  the  debt  to  trust 
histology  and  embryology  (1883),  assistant  pro-  funds,  of  several  series  of  bonds,  amounting  to 
fessor  (1887),  and  professor  in  1892.  In  I89S  $1,606,899.  The  floating  debt  consisted  of  out- 
he  was  appointed  James  Stillman  professor  of  standing  warrants  ana  a  temporary  loan  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  in  1912  became  di-  $600,000.  The  per  capita  debt  on  the  date  given 
rector   of   the   Anatomical    Laboratories,    being     above  was  $2.41. 

Harvard  exchange  professor  at  the  Universities  Tranbpobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
of  Berlin  and  Jena  in  1912-13.  His  published  in  the  State  on  Oct.  30,  1913,  was  4360.  The 
writings  include:  Human  Embryology  (1892);  chief  railroads,  with  their  mileage,  are  as  fol- 
Bibliography  of  Vertebrate  Embryology  (1893);  lows:  Illinois  Central,  389;  Yazoo  and  Mlssis- 
A  L<^oratory  Teait-Book  of  Embryology  (1903);  sippi  Valley,  314;  Mobile  and  Ohio,  272;  New 
Age,  Orowth  and  Death   (1908);  Modern  Prob-    Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Chicago,  334;   Mississippi 

lemt  of  Biology  (1913).    He  was  a  member  of  Central,  164.    The  mileage  of  electric  railways  in 

foreign  and  American  scientific  societies.  theStateon  Jan.  1, 1913,  was  107.      There  were  12 

VSSPIO,  O11.BEBT  JOBN  MCBRAT  Ktnynicond  companies  operating  such  railways  in  that  year. 
EixiOT,    fourth    Earl    of.     An    English    noble-         Chabities  and  CoRBEonoirB.    The  charitable 

man  and  administrator,  died  Feb.  28,  1914.     He  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  include 

was  bom  in  1847,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  State  Charity  Hospital  at  Jackson,  the  State 

at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     In  1867  he  was  Charitable    Hospital    at    Vicksburg,    the    State 

appointed  to  the  Scots  Guards,  but  retired  in  Charity  Hospitel  at  Natchez,  Beauvoir  Home  at 

1870,  and  in  1877  served  with  the  Turkish  army,  Beauvoir,  the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Asylum, 

later  taking  part  in  the  Afghan  War  of   1879.  the  East  Mississippi  Insane  Hospital  at  Merid- 

Two  years  fitter  he  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  ian,  and  the  Penitentiary  at  Jackson. 
Roberts  at  the  Cape,  and  in  the  following  year        Politics  and  Government.    The  Legislature 

took  part  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  as  a  volun-  met  early  in  January,   1914,   and  remained  in 

teer.     In   1883  he  became  military  secretary  to  session  until  late  in  March.     An  act  of  general 

the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Governor-Gen-  importance  was  the   adoption  of  a  State  bank 

eral  of  Canada,  and  after  holding  this  post  for  law  providing  for  an  inspection  system  and  a 

two  years  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  in  the  ^*^  °"  banks  to  provide  a  fund  for  paying  de 

Northwest  Canada  rebellion  of  1886,  later  serv-  positors  of  failed  banks.    The  State  haa  hereto- 

ing  from  1898  to  1904  as  Governor-General  of  ^°^^  ^'^ed  under  the  appointive  judicial  system, 

Canada.     From  1906  to  1910  he  was  Viceroy  of  l"**  'wder  a  constitutional  amendment  previously 

India,  and  in  the  year  1909  three  attempto  were  adopted,   district  judges   and  diancellors   were 

made  to  slay  him  with  bombs.    He  received  the  elected   at   the   popular   election   in   November, 

degree  of  LL.D.  from  Toronto  University,  and  -An  amendment  adopted  at  the  1914  session  of 

he  was  Lord  Kector  of  Edinburgh  University.  ^^  Legislature  and  submitted  to  the  people  at 

mSSISSIPFI.     PoPDLATlON.    The  estimated  *''*  "'■™e  election,  providing  for  the  election  of 

population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  1,901,882.    The  ^^^   Supreme   Court   judges   also,    was    carried, 

population  in  1910  was  1,797,114.  Ihese  judges  were  increased  from  three  to  six. 

AoBlcoi-TUBE.    The  area,  production,  and  value  Other  constitutional  amendments  were  submitted 

of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  shown  in  ^7  *•»«  Legislature  and  adopted  at  this  election, 

the  following  table.     The  figures  are  from  the  One  of  these  provided  for  the  initiative  and  ref- 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  erendum,  another  reapportioned  the   senatorial 

those  of  1914  are  estimates  only:  districte.     All  the  Congressmen  were  reelected. 

. State  Govebnment.     Governor,  Earl  Brewer; 

Aerea«re         Prod.  bu.         ToJtM  Lieutenant-Governor,  Theo.  G.   Bilbo;    Secretary 

Com    1914    8,160,000    58,276,000  $42,541,000  of  State,  J.  W.  Power;  Treasurer,  P.  S.  Stovall; 

1918    8,160,000    63,000,000    48,510,000  Auditor,  D.  L.  Thompson;  Superintendent  ol  £d- 

Rieo    1914  1,000  80,000  26  000  '-oiiins;  Adjutant-Ueneral,  D.  M.  Scales;  Land 

1918  1,600  42,000  29,000  Commissioner,  M.  A.  Brown;   Commiaaioner  of 

Potato..     ..1914  12,000  960,000  912.000  Agriculture,  H.  E.  Blakeslee;   Commisaioner  of 

H.y    iSii  2io;oSo  .mlZ  8,648;ooo  Insurance,  T.  M.  Henry-all  Democrate. 

1913  220,000  293.000  8,956,000  JUDICIARY.     Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  S. 

Cotton    1914  8.120,000  61.275.000  41,512,000  Smith;  Associate  Justices,  S.  0.  Cook  and  R.  F 

a  Ton.       ""    ''•°"'°°°      '•'"•°°"    "•""•°°°  Reed; 'Clerk,  George  C.MeyWa:-5lD^o^te: 

»  Bale.'.  State  Legislature,  1916.    The  State  Legpala- 

-  ture  is  wholly  Democratic. 

Mineral  Production.    The  entire  mineral  in-  The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 

dustry  of  the  State  is  comprised  in  ito  clay  re-  under    the    section    Congrets,    article    United 

sources,  in  the  digging  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  States. 

the  sale  of   some  commercial   mineral   waters.  KISSISSIFFI,  Untversitt  or.    A  State  in- 

The  total  value  of  the  products  in  1913  was  $1,-  stitution  for  higher  education,  chartered  in  1844 

143,472,  compared  with  $1,242,528  in  1912.  at  Oxford,  Miss.     There  are  seven  undergraduate 

Finance.    The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  courses,  partly  elective,  leading  to  the  bachelor's 

for   the   biennial   period    1911-13    showed   total  degree   in    arte,    science,    pedi^ogv,   philosophy, 

receipte  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1913,  mining    and    civil    and    electrical    engineering, 

of  $4,601,447.     The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe-  The  imiversity  also  mainteins  a  law  school,  a 

riod  amounted  to  $4,426,691.     At  the  beginning  medical  department  and  a  summer  school,  and 

of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  a  balance  of  $572,047,  confers  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  PhJD.     The  stu- 

and  at  ito  close,  a  balance  of  $326,866.    The  to-  dents  in  all  departmente  in  1914  numbered  528, 
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and  there  were  36  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
library  contains  about  26,000  Tolumes.  The 
president  is  Joseph  N.  Powers,  LL-D. 

MISSISSIPPI  PIiOOS  PBEVBNTION.  See 
Fl/X>D  Pbktentior. 

mSSOTTIU.  PopcLATioiT.  The  estimated 
populatimt  on  July  I,  1914,  was  3,372,886.  The 
population  in  IQIO  was  3,203,386. 

AsKicxJLTVax.  The  area,  production,  and  value 
of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  shown  in 
the  following  table.  Hie  figures  are  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
those  of  1914  are  estimates  only: 


Acrtat* 

Prtd.bu. 

Talu* 

Com     .. 

.1914 

7,800.000 

158,400,000  9107,712.000 

1S18 

7,876,000 

129,062,000 

96,606,000 

Wheat     . 

.1914 

3,549,000 

48,888.000 

42,466,000 

1918 

8,815,000 

89,586,000 

38,252,000 

Ostt     . . . 

.1914 

1,200,000 

25,800,000 

11,852,000 

1918 

1,260,000 

26,600,000 

11,025,000 

Rye     ... 

.1914 

17,000 

288,000 

207,000 

1918 

16,000 

240,000 

180,000 

Barley     . 

.1914 

5.000 

120,000 

78,000 

1918 

6,000 

110,000 

66,000 

PoUtoee 

.1914 

87,000 

8,915,000 

2,868,000 

1918 

85,000 

8,280,000 

8,004,000 

Hay     ... 

.1914 

2,600,000 

a  1,820,000 

24,762.000 

1918 

8,000,000 

1,800,000 

26,100,000 

Tobacco 

.1914 

4,100 

b  4,920,000 

640.000 

1918 

6,100 

8,315,000 

421,000 

Cotton     . 

.1914 

122,000 

«  75,000 

2,386,000 

1918 

112,000 

67,000 

8,697,000 

•.Tona 

.    b  Ponnda.    e  Balae. 

MinxBAL  PBODUcnoiT.  Missouri  leads  all 
other  States  in  the  production  of  two  important 
metals,  lead  and  zinc,  and  in  the  production  of 
two  relatively  unimportant  minerals,  barytes 
and  tripoli.  The  State  also  ranks  second  in  the 
producti«Hi  of  mineral  paints.  Based  on  the 
metallic  content  the  total  production  of  lead 
and  zinc  in  1913  was  valued  at  $29,494,064, 
compared  with  $34,820,248  in  1912.  The  de- 
crease in  1913  was  almost  entirely  due  to  a 
smaller  output  of  zinc  ores,  with  a  marketed 
decline  in  price.  The  mining  of  coal  is  third 
in  importance  among  the  mineral  industries  of 
the  State.  The  coal  output  decreased  from 
4,339,866   short   tons,   valued   at   $7,633,864   in 

1912,  to  4,318,126  tons,  valued  at  $7,468,308  in 

1913.  Missouri  ranks  seventh  among  the  States 
in  the  total  value  of  its  clay  products  and  sec- 
ond in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  which  is 
the  principal  clay  product  of  the  State.  The 
total  value  of  the  clay  products  in  1913  was 
$6,602,076.  The  production  of  Portland  cement 
is  another  important  industry  and  the  quarries 
produce  large  quantities  of  limestone.  Other 
important  mmeral  products  are  sand  and  gravel, 
lime,  copper,  iron  ore,  mineral  paints,  natural 
gas,  petroleum,  silver,  and  tripoli.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  in  1913  was  $54,- 
001,008,  compared  with  $68,332,660  in  1912. 

Eddcation.  The  total  school  population  in 
1913  was  954,699,  with  an  enrollment  of  690,484 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  494,309.  The 
female  teachers  numbered  14,148  and  the  male 
4706.  The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  was 
$497.60  a  year  and  of  female  teachers  $486.44. 
On  June  1,  1914,  there  were  167  first-class  high 
schools,  49  second-,  and  126  third-class,  making 
a  total  of  341  approved  high  schools.  Improve- 
ment in  the  hi^  schools  has  been  specially 
rapid  in  recent  years. 

ItaAiKX.  The  latest  available  reports  of  the 
State  Treasurer  are  for  the  biennial  period 
1911-12.    The  total  receipts  during  that  peribd 


were  $9,998,292,  and  the  disbursements  $6,618,- 
122,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Jan. 
1,  1913,  of  $637,829.  The  State  debt  on  that 
date  was  $4,398,889. 

Trambfortation.  The  total  mileage  of  steam 
railways  in  the  State  in  1913  was  8147.  There 
were  in  addition  847  miles  of  electric  railways. 
There  was  practically  no  construction  of  new 
railroad  mileage  during  1914. 

Chabitibs  and  CoBBEcnoKB.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  are  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  and  include  hospitals  at  Fulton, 
St.  Joseph,  Nevaula,  and  Farmin^n;  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Oirls  at  Chillicothe;  IVain- 
ing  School  for  Boys  at  Boonville;  Colony  for 
Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic  at  Marshall;  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Deaf  at  Fulton;  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  at  St.  Louis;  Federal  Sol- 
diers' Home  at  St.  James;  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Higginsville;  State  Sanatorium  at  Mt. 
Vernon;  and  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Jefferson 
City.  Cities  of  500,000  or  more  inhabitants  are 
permitted  to  create  a  board  of  children's  guard- 
ians to  manage  public  institutions  of  the  city 
for  delinquent,  dependent,  or  defective  children. 
In  counties  with  a  population  of  50,000  or  more, 

i'uvenile  courts  for  children  under  17  are  estab- 
ished. 

Pounca  AND  QovxBNMKHT.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elec- 
tions were  held  in  1914  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  for  representatives  in  Congress.  Sena- 
tor Stone,  whose  term  practically  expired  March 
4,  1915,  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  and  he 
was  renominated  in  the  nominating  primaries 
held  on  August  4.  The  Bepublicans  nominated  T. 
J.  Akins  and  the  Progressives  A.  N.  Sager.  In 
the  elections  of  November  3  Senator  Stone  was 
reelected  with  311,673  votes,  Akins  received 
257,056,  and  Sager,  Progressive,  27,614.  The  to- 
tal vote  cast  was  618,194,  compared  with  698,- 
562  in  1912.  The  Democratic  vote  showed  a 
falling  off  of  about  10,000;  the  Republican  an 
increase  of  about  60,000;  and  the  Progressive  a 
falling  off  of  nearly  20,000.  The  Republicans 
elected  a  representative  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
districts  and  in  the  other  districts  the  Demo- 
crats were  successful.  On  June  19,  L.  C.  Dyer, 
Republican  representative  to  Congress,  was  un- 
seated on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  connection  with 
his  election  and  his  seat  was  given  to  Michael 
Grill,  his  Democratic  opponent.  A  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  defeated  in 
the  election  of  November  3.  The  vote  against 
the  amendment  was  about  4  to  1  in  the  cities 
and  nearly  3  to  1  in  the  rural  districts.  On 
April  7,  Henry  L.  Joet,  Democratic  Mayor  of 
St.  Louis,  was  reelected,  defeating  a  nonpartisan 
ticket  pledged  to  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. On  July  1  the  voters  of  St.  Louis 
adopted  a  new  charter,  centralizing  power  in 
the  mayor  and  comptroller  and  providing  for 
the  recall  of  elective  officials. 

State  Qovebnuent.  Governor,  Elliott  W. 
Major;  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  W.  R.  Painter; 
Secretary  of  State,  Cornelius  Roach;  Auditor, 
John  P.  Gordon;  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Deal;  Attor- 
ney-General, John  T.  Barker;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Howard  A.   Gass — all  Democrats. 

JUDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Henry  Lamm,  Republican;  Associate  Justices: 
Walter  W.  Graves,  Democrat;  A.  M.  Woodson, 
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Democrat;  H.  W.  Bond,  Democrat;  C.  B.  Faria,  After  laboring  for  seven  years  Mistral  produced 

Democrat;   R.   F.  Walker,  Democrat;   John   C.  in  1866,  "Calendau,"  which  was  his  own  faTorite 

Brown,  Biepublican;   Clerk,  J.  D.  Allen,  Demo-  amontr  all  his  poems,  but  compared  with  "Mireio" 

crat.  it  ladced  spontaneity.    In  the  interval  between 

c_.— T.„..^.».^.  101R  "Mireio"    and   "Calendau"    he   published    many 

Statk  Uwiblatom;,  1916. ^^^^  p^^    ^^^^   j^    1875  were  combined 

Stnau     Hem*        Joint  Ballot  under    the   title   Lit   Irnslo   d'Or    (llie   Golden 

Dnnoersta    26            7<                102  Islands'). 

Bepublioani    8            66                 78  Mistral's  third  long  poem,  "Nerto,"  was  pub- 

ProgreMiv.    _0           _1                 _1  jighed  in  1884,  and  received  the  Prix  Vitet  from 

Democratic  miiority..  18            10                 88  the  French  Academy.     After  its  publication  he 

-^-^-^^—^^^^^^-^^^^^—^—^^^-^^^  was  induced  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  was  wel- 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  corned  by  President  Grfivy,  and  literary  societies 

in  the  section  Oongreas,  article  United  States,  of  the  city  competed  in  a  series  of  banquets  in 

mSSOTTSI,  Umv^tarrr  or.    A  State  univer-  his  honor.    Mistral  soon  weaned  of  these  fes- 

sity  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Columbia,  tivities  and  returned  to  his  cottage,  where  four 

Mo.,  in  1839.    The  total  niunber  of  students  en-  years  later  he  completed  Lou  Tretor  dov  Feli- 

rolled  in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  2605.    "The  fac-  hrige,  a  dictionary  of  all  the  dialecta  of  the 

ulty  numbered  262.    During  the  year  Herbwt  Umgue  d'oc,  which   contained  everv   word   and 

J.  Davenport  was  appointed  dean  of  the  school  phrase,  proverb  and  l^^end  that  the  poet  had 

of  commerce;   Elmer  J.  McCaustland,   dean  of  gathered   through   many   years.     His  only   dra- 

the  school  of  engineering;  and  Eldon  R.  James,  matic  work.  La  Reino  Jano,  appeared  in   1890, 

dean  of  tiie  school  of  law.     No  noteworthy  bene-  and  his  last  long  poem,  "Lou  Foemo  dou  Rose" 

factions   were   received   during   the   year.    The  ('The  Poem  of  i^e  Rhone'),  in  1897.     The  latter 

productive  funds  of  the  universil^  amount  to  work,  in  which  Mistral  used  blank  verse  for  the 

about  $1,280,000,  and  the  approximate  annual  first  time,  was  a  narrative  of  former  barge  life 

income   from   all   sources  was   $1,100,000.    The  on  the  river,   interspersed  with  many   legends, 

library  contains  165,000  volumes  and  pamphlets.  In  1904  he  again  went  to  Paris  and  reluctantly 

Thepresident  is  Albert  R.  Hill,  LL.D.  accepted  the  Xobel  prize  for  literature,  the  pro- 

MlSTSAIi,  Fb]£o£bic.  A  French  poet,  died  ceeds  of  which  he  used  in  helping  to  establish  a 
March  25,  1914.  He  was  bom  at  Maillane,  near  museum  of  Provencal  history,  ui  1S87  he  was 
St.  Remy,  Sept.  8,  1830,  and  practically  all  his  privately  informed  that  he  would  be  elected  to 
life  was  spent  in  a  peasant's  cottage  in  the  same  the  French  Academy  if  he  would  present  him- 
town.  He  was  educated  at  a  boarding  school  in  self,  but  he  declined  to  go  to  Paris  for  this  pur- 
Avignon,  and  afterwards  studied  law,  but  soon  pose. 

abandoned  it  for  literature.  He  was  first  at-  Until  a  serious  ilhiess  overtook  him  in  1912, 
tracted  to  the  charm  of  the  Provencal  dialect  Mistral  was  of  most  impressive  personal  appear- 
by  the  songs  which  his  mother  sang,  although  ance;  his  great  form  and  handsome  face  were  as 
in  his  boyhood,  Provencal  was  used  only  in  notable  as  his  lack  of  affectation  and  his  sim- 
comic  speech  and  writing.  One  of  the  teachers  plicity  of  life.  He  was  one  of  the  few  persms 
at  the  school  in  Avignon  was  Roumanille,  who  to  whom  a  statue  was  erected  during  their  life- 
was  the  first  of  the  Rhone  poets  to  realize  that  time.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  liv- 
the  ancient  tongue  of  the  country  was  beautiful,  ing  Frenchmen.  In  a  great  many  French  towns 
and  with  him  Mistral  worked  for  years  to  raise  streets  are  named  after  him,  and  Mistral  so- 
the  speech  to  the  dignity  of  a  literary  language,  deties  in  France  are  almost  without  number. 
At  the  age  of  17,  five  years  before  he  had  gradu-  Lamartine  gave  to  him  the  title,  "The  Homer  of 
ated  in  law  at  Aix  University,  Mistral  began  a  Provence."  He  made  his  last  great  public  ap- 
poem  in  four  cantos,  entitled ''Li  Meissoun"  ('The  pearance  in  the  Felibrige  in  May,  1913,  at  the 
^me').  After  his  graduation  his  father  gave  festival  of  Saint  Estelle  at  Aix-en- Provence, 
him  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  career,  and  he  The  festival  was  held  at  this  place  because  it 
at  once  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  revealing  was  near  enough  to  Maillane  to  enable  Mistral 
the  beauties  of  the  Provence  language.  In  1864  to  spend  a  day  there  without  too  much  fatigue, 
he,  with  six  other  poets,  founded  the  society  He  was  given  an  extraordinary  reception,  and 
which  became  famous  as  the  Felibrige,  for  the  when  he  sang  his  "Song  of  Our  Ancestors,"  his 
purpose  of  restoring  among  the  people  of  the  audience  was  deeply  moved. 
Rhone  valley  a  love  of  ancient  customs,  Ian-  MITCHKIiL,  Silab  Weib.  An  American  neu- 
guage,  and  traditions.  They  began  by  starting  rologist,  novelist,  and  poet,  died  Jan.  4,  1914. 
an  annual  publication,  the  Armena  Prouvencau,  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  and  was 
which  appeared  rq^Iarly  from  1855.  educated  in  the  grammar  school  of  that  city,  and 

The  Felibrige  expanded  into  a  great  society  at  the  Universify  of  Pennsylvania;  he  did  not, 

with  Mistral  as  its  first  president,  and  had  great  however,  graduate  from   the  latter   institution 

influence   and    effect    throughout    all    Southern  because  of  illness  during  his  senior  year.     His 

France.     Floral  games  were  founded,   patriotic  medical    studies    were    taken    at    the    Jefferson 

enthusiasm  ran  high,  and  the  name  of  Mistral  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  where  in  1860  he 

was  linked  with  Petrarch  when  the  latter's  cen-  received  .the  degree  of  M.D.    He  at  once  began 

tenary  was  celebrated  at  Avignon  in  1874.  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia, 

In    1859   Mistral   completed   the   long   rustic  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  special  studies  on 

poem  entitled  "Mireio";  a  simple  tale  of  a  poor  medical  topics  and  wrote  papers  on  the  results 

girl  and  a  rich  lover,  into  which  Mistral  wove  of  this  work.     Devoting  particular  attention  to 

descriptions  of  Provencal  life,  scenes,  and  char-  snake  venoms  and  their  chemical  nature,  in  1860 

acter.    This  poem  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  Smithsonian  Institution  published  his  vol- 

his  best  work  and  it  immediately  made  him  fa-  ume  entitled  Reaearchea  Upon  the  Venom  of  the 

mous,    being    crowned   by    the    Academy,    and  Rattletnake.    In  his  leisure  moments  the  young 

turned    into    the    opera    MireUle,   by    Gounod,  physician  had  began  the  writing  of  verses  which 
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he  eoUected  in  1866.  Shortly  after  their  publi- 
cation lie  visited  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in 
Boston,  who  advised  the  younger  physician  to 
withdraw  the  verses  and  to  reconsider  them 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  40,  and  also 
nrged  Dr.  Mitchell  to  follow  either  medicine  or 
literature,  but  not  to  attempt  to  combine  the 
two.  Accepting  this  auivice.  Dr.  Mitchell  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  for  a  time  devoted 
himself  to  his  medical  practice,  becoming  in 
1862  an  army  surgeon,  and  assuming  special 
charge  of  soldiers  suffering  from  nervous  disor- 
ders and  injuries  which  directly  affected  the 
nerves.  In  this  work  he  spent  three  years  in 
the  Turner's  Lane  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  and 
induced  Surgeon-General  Hammond  to  establish 
wards  for  nervous  diseases,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  sort  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 
periences during  this  work  he  described  in  his 
novel.  In  War  Time,  and  the  technical  results  of 
his  studies  in  the  hospital  appeared  in  1864 
under  the  title,  Ounthot  Wounds  and  Other  In- 
jurie*  of  the  Verve*.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
determining  to  devote  himself  to  neurology,  he 
first  developed  the  "rest  cure,"  which  became 
known  as  the  "Weir  Mitchell  treatment"  for 
nervous  disorders,  and  foimd  great  favor  among 
physidsAB  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe. 

His  inclination  for  the  writing  of  fiction  led 
him  to  use  for  a  short  story,  material  which 
be  had  eathered  in  the  hospital.  The  story  was 
the  resiUt  of  a  discussion  with  other  physicians 
regarding  the  effects  on  a  man's  individuality  of 
the  loss  of  members.  He  wrote  out,  without  in- 
tending it  for  publication,  a  history  of  an  imag- 
inary case  in  wliich  the  patient  had  had  both 
arms  and  legs  amputated.  This  manuscript  was 
shown  by  a  friend  to  Or.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
who  was  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly.  Dr.  Hale  obtained  permission  to 
publish  it,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  Atlantic 
under  the  title  of  "The  Case  of  George  Dedlow." 
The  story  aroused  great  interest;  its  readers  as- 
sumed that  it  w«L8  a  narrative  of  real  life,  and 
many  subscriptions  were  sent  for  the  aid  of  the 
unfortunate  "Dedlow."  For  the  next  twenty 
years  Dr.  Mitchell's  writings  were  connected  al- 
most entirely  with  his  medical  studies.  In  1873 
he  published  Wear  and  Tear;  in  1876,  Rest  in 
the  Treatment  of  Disease,  explaining  in  detail 
his  "rest  cure";  and  he  also  made  a  more  ex- 
tensive study  of  snake  poisons,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  1886.  A  succession  of 
medical  volumes  relating  chiefly  to  nervous  dis- 
orders, concluding  with  Rest  Treatment  and 
Psychic  Mediome,  were  published  in  1908.  In 
the  late  seventies  Dr.  Mitehell  had  attained  a 
place  in  his  profession  which  he  considered  en- 
titled him  to  indulge  his  desire  to  write  fiction 
and  verse  as  a  recreation.  In  1880  he  published 
two  books,  Bephzibah  Ouinness  and  Thee  and 
You.  From  that  time  until  the  year  of  his 
death  he  wrote  novels  and  juveniles  at  intervals 
of  a  year  or  two,  with  short  stories  between. 
In  1896  he  again  collected  his  poems  and  this 
time  published  them,  forty  years  after  he  had 
been  advised  by  Dr.  Holmes  to  reconsider  his 
earlier  efforts  after  he  became  more  mature. 
Dr.  Mitehell  first  attained  popular  success  with 
Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker  (1897),  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  the  best  historical  novel  ever 
written  by  an  American.  Dr.  Mitehell  was  68 
years  old  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and 


from  this  time  he  occupied  a  leading  place 
among  contemporaneous  American  noveUsts. 
Other  books  were:  The  Adventures  of  Franfois 
(1899);  Dr.  North  and  His  Friends  (1900); 
The  Autohiographff  of  a  Quack  ( 1901 )  ;  The 
Wager  (1900);  Oonstanoe  (1901);  Pearl 
(1901);  Comedy  of  Consoienee  (1902);  Little 
Stories  (1903);  Youth  of  Washington  (1904); 
Constance  Tresoott  (1906);  A  Diplomatic  Ad- 
venture (1906);  The  Mind  Reader  (1907);  A 
Christmas  Venture  (1907);  The  Red  City 
(1907)  ;  The  Comfort  of  the  Hills  (1909)  ;  John 
Sherwood,  Ironmaster  (1911);  Westtcays 
(1914);  Complete  Poems  (1914).  All  this 
writing  was  done  in  the  summer  at  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell's seashore  place  at  Bar  Harbor,  the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  being  occupied 
by  his  profession.  Dr.  Mitehell  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  social  figures  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  his  home  he  entertained  many  foreign  and 
American  persons  of  distinction.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard,  Edinburgh, 
Princeten,  and  Toronto  Universities,  and  from 
the  Jefferson  Medical  CkiUege,  also  an  honorary 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Bologna. 
He  was  a  meml>er  of  many  medical,  scientific, 
and  literary  societies. 

UOOULESSO,  ZioiroND.  A  Jewish  come- 
dian, died  Feb.  4,  1914.  He  was  born  near  Mos- 
cow in  1869,  and  while  still  a  very  young  man 
went  on  the  stage,  becoming,  at  22  years  of  age, 
leading  man  in  a  Yiddish  stock  company  in 
Odessa.  The  plays  given  by  the  company  dis- 
pleased the  government,  and  while  the  company 
was  on  tour  in  the  Balkans,  its  theatre  in 
Odessa  was  torn  down.  As  he  was  unable  to 
continue  his  work  in  Russia,  Mognlesko  removed 
to  the  United  States  in  1886.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  Yiddish  theatre  in  New  York,  and 
his  first  task  was  to  arouse  interest  in  such  an 
undertaking.  He  finally  succeeded,  became  the 
leading  character  acter  in  the  new  field,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most  popular  Hebrew  actor  in 
America  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also 
a  composer  and  a  poet,  and  composed  many  of 
the  Yiddish  songs  sung  in  the  United  States. 
All  his  work  was  done  in  Yiddish — in  fact  he 
never  learned  English. 

ICOLTKE,  Helmcth  von.  See  War  or  tbx 
Nationb. 

HONACO.  A  hereditary  constitutional  mon- 
archy (constitution  of  Jan.  8,  1911)  covering 
1.6  square  kilometers  and  having  a  population 
of  19,121.  The  town  of  Monaco  has  2410  in- 
habitants. La  Condamine  6218,  Monte  Carlo 
3794.  There  is  no  cultivation.  The  revenue, 
principally  derived  from  the  gambling  conces- 
sion at  Monte  Carlo,  is  diBbursed  largely  for 
improvements.  Beigning  Prince  (1914),  Albert, 
bom  1848,  succeeded  to  the  throne  1889.  Heir- 
apparent,  Prince  Louis,  bom  1870. 

mOHEY.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  monetary 
stock  of  the  country  on  June  30  was  $3,738,288,- 
000.  Of  this  $1,890,666,000  were  gold  coin  and 
bullion;  $666,833,000,  silver  dollars;  $182,006,- 
000,  subsidiary  silver;  $346,681,000,  United 
States  notes  (greenbacks)  ;  $2,439,000,  Treas- 
ury notes  (Sherman  notes  of  1890) ;  $760,671,- 
000,  National  Bank  notes.  Of  the  metallic 
money  $1,796,686,000  was  in  the  Treasury;  of 
this  more  than  two-thirds  was  gold  coin  and 
bullion.  On  the  other  hand  nearly  all  of  the 
notes  were  in  ciroulation.    Moreover  the  metal- 
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lie  money  in  the  Treasury  was  offset  by  gold  year  it  was  287,828,699  poanda,  valued  at  $44,- 
certificates  to  the  amount  of  $1,026,140,000  and  613,448,  compared  with  309,738,873  pounds, 
silyer  certificates  to  the  amount  of  $478,601,000  valued  at  $61,100,914  in  1912.  Montana  is  es- 
in  circulation.  The  total  money  in  circulation  sentially  a  metal-producing  State,  the  values  of 
was  $3,402,015,000,  or  $34.36  per  capita.  Of  its  copper,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  and  lead  represent- 
this  sum  nearly  $834,986,000  was  in  the  form  ing  in  1913  over  89  per  cent  of  its  total  pro- 
of metal,  and  the  remainder  in  notes  or  certifl-  ducticm.  The  mining  and  smelting  of  zinc  ores 
cates.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining  this  in  Montana  showed  a  marked  increase  in  1913, 
paper,  including  the  making,  issue,  and  relemp-  compared  with  previous  years,  and  zinc  became 
tion  was  computed  at  $61.04  for  every  4000  third  in  importance  among  tjie  metallic  prod- 
notes.  The  average  lifetime  of  the  greenback  ucts  of  the  State.  The  recoverable  contents  of 
is  computed  to  be  3.26  years,  of  the  silver  cer-  zinc  in  the  ores  mined  in  1913  amounted  to  44,- 
tificate  l.iSB  years,  and  of  the  National  Bank  337  tons,  valued  at  $4,965,693,  compared  with 
notes  2.76  years.  13,459  tons,  valued  at  $1,857,403  in  1912.  The 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  Dec.  23,  1913,  production  of  gold  in  1913  was  valued  at  $3,- 
modified  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  by  extending  492,432,  compared  with  $3,626,235  in  1912. 
it  to  June  20,  1915,  and  otherwise.  Undw  this  The  production  of  silver  in  1913  was  13,819,201 
large  amounts  of  emergency  currency  were  held  oimces,  compared  with  12,731,638  ounces  in 
in  the  various  subtreasuries,  with  the  result  1912.  The  lead  production  increased  from  7,- 
that  on  August  3  following  the  outbreak  of  446,749  pounds  it  1912,  to  10,936,827  pounds 
hostilities  in  Europe  sufficient  current^  was  at  in  1913.  The  output  of  the  mines  of  the  State 
once  issued  to  meet  the  unusual  situation.  The  in  1914  was  seriously  affected  by  the  conditions 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  informed  the  of  the  copper  market  due  to  the  European  War, 
public  on  July  31  that  $600,000,000  of  the  emer-  as  Montana  is  primarily  a  copper  producer, 
gency  notes  were  ready  for  issue.  The  country  The  value  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
was  at  once  organized  into  44  national  currency  in  the  mines  of  the  State,  according  to  the  es- 
districts  and  associaticms.  New  York  City  timates  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
banks  during  August,  September,  and  October  decreased  from  nearly  $62,000,000  in  1913,  to 
issued  $141,228,000  of  emergency  currency,  about  $48,000,000  in  1914.  The  decrease  in 
During  the  same  period  other  national  banks  copper  was  large,  and  that  of  silver  was  not- 
issued  $228,330,000  of  such  notes.  The  only  able,  but  there  were  considerable  increases  in 
States  in  which  emergency  currency  was  not  gold,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  value  of  the  silver 
issued  were:  Maine,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  copper  yield  was  greatly  reduced  on  ac- 
Delaware,  South  Dsjcota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  count  of  the  great  decline  in  prices  of  these 
Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Arizona.  See  Banks  and  metals  in  1914.  The  copper  output  decreased 
Banking;  Coins.  from  287,828,699  pounds,  to  about  238,000,000 
MONGOLIA.  See  China.  pounds,  or  over  17  per  cent.  The  gold  ou^ut 
MONOFLANES.  See  A£bonadtios.  increased  over  14  per  cent;  silver  decreased 
MOKSOE  DIBASTEB.  See  Safett  at  Sea.  about  13  per  cent;  lead  increased  from  about 
UONTAITA  Population.  The  estimated  11,000,000,  to  about  15,000,000  pounds ;  and  zinc 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  432,614.  The  increased  nearly  23  per  cent.  The  production 
population  in  1910  was  370,053.  of  coal  in  1913  was  3,240,973  short  tons,  val- 
AeBicui.TnBE.  The  area,  production,  and  ued  at  $5,653,639.  This  is  a  record  figure  for 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  the  industry  in  the  State.  The  production  of 
shown  in  the  foUowmg  table.  The  figures  are  coal  in  the  State,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul-  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  decreased 
ture,  and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only.'  from  3,365,712  diort  tons  in  1913,  to  2,938,671 

— '■ tons  in   1914.    The  total  value  of  the  mineral 

Aertage      Prod.bu.          Yalus  products    showed    a    decrease    from    $71,620,873 

<"•"    lilt      ig;SS8      '1K8    '"fflSS  in  1912,  to  $69,307,056  in  1913,  the  increase  in 

WbMt   1914    910,000    18,856,000      18,704,000  other  products  not  bemg  sumcient  to  overcome 

1918     870,000    20,678,000      13,644,000  the  decrease  in  the  output  of  copper. 

O*"    llli    Sgngg    Jf'SinSo        siloooS  education.    The  total  number  of  persons  of 

Ry.    iSlI    *So:So2        'zJmoo          Wm  school  age  in  the  State  in    1914  was   126,417. 

1918      10,000         210,000           116,000  the  total  enrollment  being  85,517,  and  the  aver- 

B"-l«y   19"      70,000      2-185,000        1.132,000  ^ge  daily  attendance  60,?72.     There  were  3763 

Potato..    ...m4      8?;Soo      s;!K8        sKSo  teachers   employed,   and  the  average   salary   of 

1918      38,000      6,040,000        3,877,000  male  teachers   was  $106.85   per  month   and   of 

H»y    1914    700,000   o  1,750,000      15,225,000  female  teachers  $87.24  per  month. 

alVn,.       ""    '"'°-°°°      '•"'•°°°      "-"S-OOO  TnancT    The  report^ of  the  State  treasurer 

'  shows  a  cash  balance  on  Nov.  30,  1913,  of  $1,- 

MlNERAL  Pboduction.     Montana  ranks  tenth  039,794.     The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year   1914, 

among  the  States  in  the  total  value  of  its  min-  were  $5,550,909,  and  the  disbursements  $5,207,- 

eral  products,  and  its  chief  mineral  industry  is  Oil,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 

the  mining  and  smelting  of  copper.     As  a  pro-  $383,646. 

ducer    of    this    metal    Montana    ra!nks    second  Transpobtation.    On  Nov.  1,  1914,  the  steam 

among  the  States,  Arizcma  being  first.     Mon-  railways  of  the  State  had  a  total  mileage  of 

tana's  total  production  of  copper  from  the  time  4783.    During  the  year  395  miles  of  track  were 

mining  first  b^an   exceeds   that  of  any   other  constructed  by  the  Great  Northern,  the  Chicago, 

State.    The     output     to     the     close     of     1913  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  the  Northern  Pacific, 

amotmted  to  nearly  6,200,000,000  pounds,  some-  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

what  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  produc-  and  the  Billings  and  Central  Montana  railways, 

tion  of  the  United  States.     In  1913  the  produc-  The   Great  Northern   has   the   Icmgest   mile^ 

tion  showed  a  considerable  decrease.    In   that  1012;  the  Northern  Pacific,  093;  and  the  Cm- 
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cago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  748.  TheBe  fig- 
ures are  for  main  track  only. 

Chabitieb  and  CoBBEOnoRS.  Hie  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  include 
the  State  Prison  at  Deer  Lodge;  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  at  Miles  City;  a  home  for  or- 
phans, foundlings,  and  destitute  children  at 
Twin  Bridges;  a  Soldiers'  Home  at  Columbia 
Falls;  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Warm  Springs;  and  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  and  Feeble-minded  at  Boulder. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  State  Leg- 
islature did  not  meet  in  1914,  as  the  sessions 
are  biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1013. 
There  was  little  of  political  interest  in  the  State 
aside  from  the  relation  of  the  State  govern- 
ment to  strikes.  The  election  held  on  November 
3  waa  for  representative-at-large.  The  Demo- 
crats were  successful  in  electing  their  candidate 
with  37,012  votes,  compared  with  26,046  for 
the  Republican  candidate  and  6166  for  the  Pro- 
gressive. The  total  vote  cast  was  81,602,  com- 
pared with  70,826  cast  in  1012.  The  Demo- 
cratic vote  showed  a  falling  off  of  about  10,- 
OOO;  the  Republican  an  increase  of  about  8000; 
and  the  Progressive  a  falling  off  of  about  16,- 
000.  A  proubition  amendment  was  carried  in 
this  election.  On  September  6,  Mayor  Lewis  J. 
Duncan,  of  Butte,  was  removed  from  office  after 
trial  in  the  District  Court  for  neglect  of  duty 
in  connection  with  miners'  riots. 

State  Government.  Governor,  Sam.  V. 
Stewart,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  D. 
McDowell,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  M. 
Alderson,  Democrat;  Attorney -General,  D.  M. 
Kelly,  Democrat;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Rae,  Demo- 
crat; Auditor,  W.  Keating,  Democrat;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  H.  A.  Davee, 
Democrat. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Theo.  Brantley,  Republican;  Justices,  Sydney 
Sanner,  Donocrat;  Wm.  L.  Holloway,  Republi- 
can; Clerk,  John  T.  Athey,  Republican. 

Vote  of  the  State  since  1004. 


1904  GoTsmor. 
1908  Prtsident. 
1908  Oorernor. 

X>«m.     Btp. 

.86,877  26,957 
.29,828  82,888 
.82,282  80,792 

Soe. 
8,481 
5,85S 
6,112 

Proh.      Pto. 
. . .      8,420 
827     8.007 
. . .      1,490 

D 
B 
D 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

UOITTAKA,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  insti- 
tution for  higher  education,  founded  at  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  m  1803.  The  total  enrollment  in 
all  departments  in  1014  was  861,  and  the  fac- 
ulty numbered  80.  The  imiversity  includes  de- 
partments of  literature,  science  and  the  arts, 
schools  of  law,  pharmacy,  forestry,  journalism, 
music,  domestic  science,  commerce,  accounting, 
and  education;  there  is  also  a  department  of 
correspondence  study,  a  university  extension  de- 
partment, and  a  bureau  of  public  information. 
The  annual  income  amounts  to  about  $200,000 
and  the  value  of  property  is  about  $360,000. 
The  library  contains  about  26,600  volumes. 
The  president  is  Edwin  B.  Craighead,  LL.D. 

XOKTEFIOBE  HOME.  See  Abciutectube, 
section  on  Hospitals  and  Homes. 

XOKTENEaiU).  A  European  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy;  one  of  the  Balkan 
States.  Area,  previous  to  the  wars  in  the  Bal- 
kans, 9080  square  kilometers,  or  3506  square 
miles.    By  the  treaty  of  Nov.  12,  1013,  the  new 


Serbo-Montenegrin  frontier  was  defined.  It  is 
separated  on  tile  west  from  the  Adriatic  by  the 
strip  of  Austrian  territory  forming  the  extrem- 
ity of  Dalmatia,  exceptin|^  in  the  recently  ac- 
quired districts  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno,  where 
it  possesses  a  seaboard  extending  about  28 
miles.  The  new  area  is  estimated  at  6603 
square  miles.  The  original  population  num- 
bered about  286,000,  that  of  the  new  territory 
roughly  estimated  at  160,000.  Cettinje,  with 
6300  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  military,  is  the 
capital.  Other  towns  are  Fodgoritsa,  with  10,- 
063  inhabitants;  Dulcigno,  6081;  Niksic,  4972; 
Antivari,  2371;  DiakovitM,  in  the  new  terri- 
tory, has  14,050  inhabitants. 

Montenegro  is  a  mountainous,  wooded  coun- 
try with  cultivable  tracts  where  agfriculture 
is  carried  on;  considerable  herds  roam  the 
mountain  pastures.  Cereals  are  grown,  as  well 
as  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  vines.  There  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  country  about  600,000  sheep 
and  goats,  60,000  cattle,  etc.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  year  1011  were  valued  at  8,167,- 
000  and  2,392,000  kronen  respectively.  The  ex- 
port of  hides  was  valued  at  380,000  kronen, 
wool  at  269,000,  horses  276,000,  cattle  211,000, 
olive  oil  333,000,  and  sheep  108,000,  etc.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary is  the  most  important  country  of 
import,  with  Turkey  second,  and  Italy  third. 
Estimated  revenue  1912,  3,609,000  kronen;  ex- 
pmditure,  4,187,126.  The  public  debt  amounts 
to  9,600,000  kronen  at  6  per  cent.  Reigning 
sovereign  Nicholas  I,  born  1841,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  1800.  Heir-apparent,  Prince  Dan- 
ilo,  bom  1871.  The  Prime  Minister  in  1914  was 
Gen.  Janko  Vucotich,  appointed  May  8,  1913; 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Plamenatz. 

Abmt.  Military  service  in  Montenegro  is 
compulsory,  and  each  able-bodied  citizen  is  li- 
able from  18  to  62  years  of  age,  of  which  33 
years  are  spoit  in  the  active  army  and  10  years 
in  the  reserve.  The  active  army  is  in  reality 
a  national  militia,  where  the  constituent  units 
are  grouped  by  tribes  and  districts,  and  the  re- 
cruits joining  at  18  years  of  age  for  two  years 
have  60  days  of  instruction  and  15  days  of  ma- 
neuvers a  year,  unless  for  financial  reasons  the 
amount  of  service  has  to  be  reduced  or  war  is  in 
progress.  In  the  active  army  the  men  are  from 
20  to  52  years  of  age,  and  the  annual  period  of 
service  is  from  10  to  15  days,  while  the  second 
class  is  made  up  of  men  tmavailable  for  the 
first  and  serving  four  days  a  year.  The  ap- 
proximate effective  strength  of  the  army  waa 
given  as  37,000  men,  the  field  army  previous 
to  the  Balkan  wars  being  at  most  from  40,000 
to  44,000  men,  146  guns,  and  44  machine  guns. 
The  army  is  organized  into  4  divisions,  each 
comprising  2  or  3  brigades,  1  battery  of  field 
artillery,  1  battery  of  howitKers,  1  company 
of  engineers,  and  1  platoon  of  couriers.  Mon- 
tenegro participated  with  the  Balkan  allies  in 
the  war  of  1912,  and  in  August,  1914,  hav- 
ing declared  war  on  Austria  and  Germany,  was 
able  to  have  4  divisions  available  for  the  field, 
^e  various  battalions  which  numbered  orig- 
inally in  all  about  62,  were  grouped  in  4  dis- 
tricts as  follows:  Cettinje,  17  battalions;  Pod- 
goritsa,  13  battalicms;  Niksic,  14  battalions;  and 
Kolaschine,  18  battalions.  This  number  doubt- 
less was  increased  with  the  new  territory  result- 
ing from  the  Balkan  War  and  with  the  forces 
put  into  the  field  in  1914,  whose  strength  was  es- 
timated at  a  maximum  fighting  force  of  50,000. 
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The  battalion  varied  in  strength  from  400  to 
800  men,  and  ugiially  there  were  4  guns  or  ma- 
chine guns  to  a  battery  or  section.  The  guns 
and  other  weapons  were  of  various  malces. 

By  their  strong  sympathy  with  Servia,  and 
by  their  national  ambitions,  the  Montenegrins 
were  drawn  into  the  War  of  the  Nations  (q.v.), 
declaring  war  on  Austria-Hungary,  August  8, 
and  on  Germany,  August  12. 

MONTESSOBI  METHOD.  The  widespread 
interest  that  exists  regarding  the  educational 
method  of  Dr.  Maria  Montessori,  docent  in  the 
University  of  Rome,  dates  from  the  appearance 
of  certain  popular  magazine  articles  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1911-12.  At  about  the  same 
time  The  House  of  Childhood  was  incorporated 
in  Xew  York  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
and  selling  the  apparatus  required  by  the 
method,  and  shortly  afterward  the  American 
editicm  of  The  Montetaori  Method  was  pub- 
lished. During  1913  a  national  association, 
composed  of  many  persons  of  prominence  in  ed- 
ucational and  social  work,  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
method.  During  the  past  three  years,  many 
American  teachers  and  parents  have  visited 
Borne  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  method, 
and  there  have  been  few  educational  meetings 
that  have  not  given  the  subject  some  place  on 
their  programmes.  So  pronounced  has  been  the 
interest  of  laymen  that  several  popular  maga- 
zines have  printed  articles  bearing  upon 
Madam  Montessori's  work. 

The  use  of  the  method  in  the  United  States 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stageL  In  general 
only  private  schools  have  adopted  it,  and  among 
these,  few  attempt  to  follow  completely  the 
methods  advocated  by  Madam  Mont^sori.  The 
supply  of  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  use  the 
meuiod  is  very  limited,  because  there  is  no  au- 
thorized institution  for  the  training  of  such 
teadiers,  except  the  Institute  that  Madam 
Montessori  has  conducted  in  Rome.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  method,  however,  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  teachers  who  claim 
that  they  are  using  it.  Madam  Montessori's 
writings  and  lectures  have  served  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  edu- 
cation from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  this  con- 
stitutes her  chief  contribution. 

Madam  Montessori's  training  and  experience 
had  been  such  as  to  lead  her  to  consider  a  "new 
and  scientific  pedagogy."  She  was  the  first 
woman  ever  granted  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  University  of  Rome.  She 
was  for  atime  Assistant  Doctor  in  the  Clinic 
of  Psychiatry,  and  for  two  years  prior  to  1900 
she  conducted  a  school  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren. In  1906  she  was  invited  to  take  charge 
of  the  educational  work  in  certain  of  the  poorer 
sections  of  Rome,  where  a  Real  Estate  Insti- 
tute was  attempting  to  reform  conditions.  In 
this  position  she  worked  with  normal  children, 
and  here  it  wsw  that  she  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  educators  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
all  of  her  efforts  she  maintained  a  scientific  at- 
titude toward  the  problems  of  education. 

In  the  scientific  pedagogy  that  Madam  Mon- 
tessori attempts  to  establish,  the  activity  of  the 
child  is  regarded  as  the  phenomenon  that  is  to 
be  observed  and  interpreted.  In  order  that  the 
child's  activities .  may  be  of  scientific  value,  he 
must  be  free  to  act  in  a  natural  manner.  She 
says,  "If  a  new  and  acioitiflc  pedagogy  is  to 


arise  from  the  study  of  the  individual,  such 
study  must  occupy  itself  with  the  observation 
of  free  children."  The  duty  of  the  teacher  both 
as  regards  discipline  and  instruction  is  to  ob- 
serve rather  than  to  direct.  Concerning  dista- 
pline,  she  says,  "The  liberty  of  the  child  should 
have  as  its  limit  the  collective  interest;  as  its 
form,  what  we  universally  consider  good  breed- 
ing. We  must,  therefore,  check  in  the  child 
whatever  offends  or  annoys  others,  or  what 
tends  toward  rough  or  ill-bred  acts.  But  all 
the  rest — every  manifestation  having  a  useful 
scope — whatever  it  be,  and  under  whatever  form 
it  expresses  itself,  must  not  only  be  permitted, 
but  must  be  observed  by  the  teacher." 

In  order  that  children  may  properly  direct 
their  own  activities,  Madam  Montessori  pro- 
vides them  with  a  variety  of  materials  which 
she  permits  them  to  use  only  for  the  one  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed.  Since  these 
materials  take  the  place  of  the  old-time  teacher, 
they  are  called  "didactic  materials,"  or  teach- 
ing materials.  Among  the  first  of  these  mate- 
rials that  are  given  to  the  children  are  wooden 
blocks  in  which  there  are  holes  of  varying  sizes 
and  depths.  Cylinders  are  fitted  to  these  holes. 
All  of  the  cylinders  are  removed  and  the  child 
is  encouraged  to  replace  them.  If  he  fails  to 
place  each  cylinder  in  its  proper  opening,  his 
mistake  will  become  evident  to  him.  "The  di- 
dactic material  controls  every  error.  The  diild 
proceeds  to  correct  himself."  The  use  of  the 
material  in  the  way  indicated  "provokes  auto- 
education."  From  time  to  time  the  children 
are  given  different  pieces  of  the  didactic  mate- 
rial which  th^  use  in  the  prescribed  way,  un- 
til they  become  very  skillful  in  its  manipula- 
tion. 

In  dealing  with  feeble-minded  children. 
Madam  Montessori,  in  common  with  others, 
found  that  sense  education  for  such  children 
was  essential.  She,  however,  goes  further  than 
any  other  teacher  in  the  belief  that  sense  edu- 
cation is  equally  valuable  for  normal  children. 
She  insists  upon  a  systematic,  even  formal,  ed- 
ucation of  the  senses,  and  she  accomplishes  this 
by  means  of  the  didactic  material.  The  sense 
discrimination  shown  by  children  in  the  Montes- 
sori schools  seldom  fails  to  make  a  marked  im- 
pression upon  the  visitor. 

The  schools  in  which  Madam  Montessori  first 
tried  her  method  with  normal  children  were  a 
part  of  a  social  improvement  effort.  Accord- 
ingly much  emphasis  was  placed  upon  those 
school  activities  that  might  be  helpful  in  the 
home.  The  children  learned  to  button  and  lace 
their  clothes,  to  wash  and  carry  dishes,  and  to 
prepare  and  serve  their  lunches  in  the  school- 
room. Since  such  activities  are  well  adapted 
for  exercises  in  muscular  control,  they  are  of 
value  for  children  of  all  classes,  and  they, 
therefore,  form  tin  important  feature  of  the 
method. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Montessori 
method  are  its  insistence  upon  muscular  train- 
ing and  sense  education.  The  part  of  the 
method  which  has  received  greatest  attention, 
however,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  teaching 
of  the  school  arts.  Credit  for  the  ease  wii£ 
which  children  are  said  to  learn  to  write  and 
to  read  is  given  to  the  use  of  the  didactic  ma- 
terial. The  actual  methods  employed  in  teach- 
ing these  subjects  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  in  common  use,  except  in  the  case  of  writ- 
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ing,  in  which  subject  there  is  direct  prepara- 
tion by  the  lue  of  the  didactic  material. 

A  number  of  bocdu  and  articles  dealing  with 
the  Monteseori  method  have  been  published, 
among  them:  Maria  Montessori,  The  Montea- 
8ori  Method;  Dorty  Canfleld  Fisher,  A  Hon- 
teuori  Mother;  S.  A.  Morgan,  The  Monteesori 
Method,  An  Eapoeition  and  Oritioiem;  Ellen 
Yale  Stevens,  A  Guide  to  the  Monteseori 
Method;  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  The  Monies- 
tori  Method  Examined. 

MONTSEBSAT.  A  West  Indian  island;  a 
presidency  of  the  Leeward  Islands  colony  (q.v.). 
The  island  is  covered  with  forested  mountains, 
and  is  considered  to  have  the  most  healthful 
climate  found  in  the  Antilles.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  revive  the  coffee  and  cacao  indus- 
tries. The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  superseded 
that  of  sugar,  the  export  in  1912  amounting  to 
289,234  pounds  of  lint,  valued  at  £19,356.  The 
principal  product  for  export  is  limejuice; 
there  are  about  12,000  acres  planted  to  lime 
trees.  In  1912  there  were  exported  128,867  gal- 
lons of.  raw  and  4627  concentrated  limejuice, 
and  34  tons  of  citrate  of  lime;  total  value,  £42,- 
052.  ToUl  imports  1912,  £40,626  (£44,795  in 
1911);  exports,  £42,063  (£56,930).  Revenue 
191^13,  fH,932  (£12,945  in  1911-12);  ex- 
penditure, £10,566  (£10,030).  Public  debt  Dec. 
31,  1912,  £11,100.  Customs  revenue,  1912-13, 
£8376.  Commissioner  1914,  Lieut.-Col.  Wilfred 
B.  Davidson-Houston.  Plymouth,  the  capital, 
has   1534  inhabitants.    See  Iazwabo  Islands. 

XOBATOBHriC.     See  Finanoiai,  Bkview. 

MOAAVIAN  CHTTBCH.    See  MosAViAirs. 

KOBAVIANB,  also  called  United  Bbkth- 
BTN  [Unitaa  Fratrium),  and  the  Moravian 
Church.  There  are  two  bodies  of  Moravians 
in  the  United  States,  but  only  one  of  numerical 
importance.  The  smaller  body  is  called  the  Un- 
ion Bohemian  and  Moravian  Church.  It  num- 
bered in  1914,  1000  communicants,  21  churches, 
and  4  ministers.  The  main  denomination  num- 
bered in  the  same  year  19,463  communicants, 
122  churches,  and  142  ministers.  Missions  are 
maintained  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  educational  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  Moravians  have  a  high  reputation  for 
efficiency.  The  latter  include  the  Moravian  Col- 
lege and  Theological  Seminaiy,  the  Moravian 
Parochial  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  the 
Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls  at  Bethlehem^ 
Pa.;  Linden  Hall  Seminary  for  Girls  at  Lititz; 
Nazareth  Hall  for  Boys  at  Nazareth,  Pa.;  and 
an  academy  for  girls  at  Salem,  N.  C.  Mora- 
vians are  strongest  in  Pennsylvania. 

VOBOCCO.  An  African  sxiltanate  under 
French  protection  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
March  30,  1912;  the  largest  of  the  Barbary 
States.  Tho  area  of  the  French  protectorate  is 
given  at  416,800  square  kilometers,  with  an  es- 
timated population  of  3,000,000.  The  Spanish 
concessions  cover  about  21,800  square  kilo- 
meters, with  about  404,000  inhabitants;  Tan- 
gier, which  is  to  be  internationalized,  has  600 
square  kilometers,  and  60,000  inhabitants.  Fez 
is  the  capital,  with  101,820  inhabitants;  Mo- 
rocco (Marakesh),  60,034;  Babat,  47,144;  Tan- 
gier, 46,270.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Ber- 
bers, Bedouins,  and  Mued  Arabs  and  Tuaregs, 
and  belong  to  the  Malekite  sect  of  the  Sunnite 
Mohammedans. 
The  principal  industries  are  agriculture  and 


grazing.  The  mineral  resources  are  undevel- 
oped. There  is  a  limited  manufacture  of  car- 
pets and  slippers.  The  principal  products  and 
exports  in  1912  were  barley,  19,332,000  francs; 
legumes,  7,113,000;  wheat,  6,579,000;  eggs,  6,- 
126,000;  flax,  6,006,000;  hides  and  leatSer,  4,- 
764,000;  almonds,  4,127,000;  cattle,  2,327,000; 
wool,  1,580,000;  com,  1,201,000;  canary  seed, 
1,224,000;  slippers,  1,078,000;  total  export,  75,- 
047,000  francs.  Total  import,  162,497,000 
francs.  Vessels  entered  in  the  1912  trader 
3679,  of  2,921,000  tons. 

Reigning  Sultan,  Mulai  Yussuf,  proclaimed  at 
Fez,  Aug.  17,  1912,  upon  the  deposition  of  his 
brother,  Mulai  Abd-el-Hafld.  There  is  a  French 
resident  commissioner-general;  a  Spanish  high- 
commissicmer  resides  at  Tetuan. 

HiSTOBT 

Fbench  MniTABT  Operations.  The  French 
forces  in  the  French  Moroccan  Protectorate  en- 
ergetici^ly  pushed  forward  the  building  of  tele- 
graphs, roads,  and  bridges,  and  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  a  series  of  vigorous  military 
operations  against  the  restless  native  tribes. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  year  was  the 
occupation  of  Taza.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  Taza,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Mid- 
dle Atlas  TeguM,  commanded  the  narrow  strip 
of  "unpacifi^  territory"  which  still  separated 
the  French  occupied  zones  of  the  west  and  of 
the  east.  From  Algeria  the  French  gradually 
had  been  extending  their  power  westward  into 
the  heart  of  the  Moroccan  mountain  country; 
while  from  the  western  coast  of  Morocco,  where 
in  1908  France  held  only  isolated  posts  at  Mog- 
ador,  Mazagan,  Casablanca,  and  Rabat,  a  sim- 
ilar advance  had  been  made,  bringing  Fez 
(1911),  Tadla,  Marakesh,  and  Demnat  undw 
French  rule.  At  its  narrowest  point,  at  Taza, 
the  unoccupied  strip  of  territory  was  only  30 
miles  wide.  The  practically  bloodless  capture 
of  Taza  on  May  9,  1914,  by  a  rapid  and  stithy 
march  of  Gmeral  Baumgartens  column  from 
Mcoun,  was  the  culmination  of  the  French  cam- 
paign, for  it  opened  up  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  spheres  of  occupation. 
It  would  now  be  possible  to  fill  up  the  gap  be- 
tween the  railway  which  led  from  Casablanca 
and  Rabat  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  eastward  by 
way  of  Fes  and  the  railway  which  joined  Mgoun 
with  Algeria  and  Ttmis  to  the  eastward.  Fif- 
teen miles  northwest  of  Taza,  General  Baumr 
garten  was  met,  on  May  16,  by  General  Gk>ur- 
aud,  who  had  approached  Taza  from  the  op- 
posite direction,  uiat  is,  from  the  west.  The 
Berber  tribesmen  of  the  Zaaian  Confederation 
so  bitterly  resented  the  French  occupation  of 
Taza,  and  manifested  such  an  alarming  spirit 
of  hostility,  that  the  Frendi  in  June  sent  out 
three  armies  against  them.  The  capture  of  the 
Zaaian  stronghold  of  Khenifra  by  the  French 
forces  seemed  to  quiet  the  tribes  for  a  time;  but 
in  Novembo'  the  garrison  which  the  French  had 
left  in  Khenifra  was  fiercely  assailed  by  Moha 
Ou  Mamou  and  might  have  been  compelled  to 
surrender  but  for  tbe  timely  arrival  of  Briga- 
dier General  Henry  with  7000  troops  from  Fez, 
and  Colonel  Duplessis  with  3500  troops  from 
the  territory  of  Zeedla. 

In  December  despatches  from  London  stated 
that  the  British  government  had  formally  recog- 
nized the  French  protectorate  over  Morocco  as 
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formulated  in  the  Franco-Moroccan  treaty  of 
1912. 

Spanish  Zoitb.  Early  in  February  the  Span- 
ish General  Bereger  led  a  column  of  native 
troops  out  from  Tetuan  on  a  punitive  expedi- 
tion; in  returning  he  was  so  violently  attacked 
by  a  party  of  Moors  that  he  effected  his  escape 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  after  losing 
21  killed  and  26  wounded.  In  March  General 
Marina,  the  Spanish  commander,  and  General 
Lyautey,  the  French  commander,  met  in  con- 
sultation, presumably  with  a  view  to  ccHicerted 
action  in  the  pacification  of  Morocco.  In 
March  also  France  and  Spain  jointly  relin- 
quished their  privilege  of  consular  jurisdiction 
over  their  nationals  in  Morocco,  who  were 
henceforth  to  be  tried  by  ordinary  courts.  In 
April  a  Spanish  officer  by  the  name  of  Del  Valle 
was  seized  and  detained  by  Moors  of  the  Anjera 
tribe.  Recurrent  reports  of  Moorish  insurrec- 
tionary activities  indicated  that  the  work  of 
"pacification"  was  not  being  prosecuted  with  the 
same  vigor  in  Spanish  as  in  French  Morocco. 

MOBPHIITE.  See  Cocaine  and  Opium 
HABrr. 

KOSTALITT  STATISTICS.  See  Vital 
Statistics. 

MOSQUITO.     See   Mat.abta  ;    TbOPIOAI.    Die- 

EASES; 

M0TH2SS'  PEKSIOKS.  See  Pensions  fob 
Mothers. 

MOTOB  BOATIKO.    See  Yachtino. 

MOTOB  PIBE  APPABAT0S.  See  Fibk 
Pboteotion. 

MOtTNT  HOLTOKE  COLLEGE.  An  insti- 
tution for  higher  education  of  women,  founded 
at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1837.  The  stud^ts 
enrolled  in  all  departments  of  the  college  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  was  797.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 90  and  the  administrative  staff  43. 
There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty 
during  the  year  and  no  noteworthy  benefactions 
were  received.  The  productive  funds  of  the  col- 
lege in  1914  amounted  to  $1,311,271,  and  the  in- 
come to  $61,502.  There  were  £6,000  volumes 
in  the  library.  The  president  is  Mary  £. 
Woolley,  M.A.    

JtOYJXa  PICTTTBES.  See  Drama,  Photo- 
plays. 

KOVINO  PICTUBE  THEATBEB.  See 
Abchitectttbe, 

MTTIB,  John.  American  naturalist  and 
writer,  died  Dec.  24,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Dunbar,  Scotland,  in  1838.  When  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age  he  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  and  went  with  them  into  the  Wis- 
consin woods,  where  he  helped  his  father  clear 
the  land,  and  here  began  the  studies  of  nature 
which  he  continued  throughout  his  life.  Dur- 
ing these  early  years  he  snowed  unusual  talent 
for  invention  and  turned  out  many  ingenious 
contrivances  made  of  wood,  including  a  clock, 
safety  lock,  and  other  articles.  In  1860  he  took 
his  wooden  inventions  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
State  fair  in  Madison,  where  they  attracted 
much  attention  and  were  described  in  the  news- 
papers, but  he  would  not  reveal  his  identity,  as 
his  father  had  warned  him  against  the  evil 
effects  of  praise.  While  at  Madison  he  learned 
that  for  $1  a  week  he  could  study  at  the  State 
University,  and  for  four  years  he  worked  there, 
supporting  himself  by  labor  in  the  fields  and 
school  teaching.  At  this  time  an  accident  almost 
deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  but  as 


the  qre  grew  stronger  and  be  was  able  to  read, 
he  started  on  a  long  tramp,  sleeping  in  the  open 
and  gathering  plant  specimens,  waUcing  through 
Ken&cky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
From  the  latter  State  he  went  to  Cuba  intending 
to  extend  his  trip  to  South  America,  but  changed 
his  plans  and  went  to  California  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  landing  almost  penniless  in 
San  Francisco  in  April,  1868.  Here  he  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  giant  crests  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains,  wnere  he  was  destined  to  spend 
many  years  of  his  life.  On  foot  he  followed  the 
Diablo  foothills  along  the  San  Jos6  Valley,  over 
the  Diablo  Mountains  to  the  valley  of  San  Joa- 
quin, and  finally  to  the  big  trees  and  the  Yo- 
semite. 

The  following  years  were  devoted  to  a  tire- 
less study  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  tramping  over  the  mountains 
and  tracing  the  course  of  glaciers.  The  minute 
knowledge  which  he  obtained  in  this  careful 
study  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  the  theory  of 
glacial  formation  of  the  Yosemite  region,  a  for- 
mation which  eminent  scientists  had  held  to  be 
due  to  a  great  cataclysm  of  nature  which  had 
split  the  valley  and  dropped  its  bed  3000  feet. 
These  men  laughed  at  Muir's  theory,  but  he 
lived  to  see  every  scientist  in  the  world  declare 
that  he  was  right  and  they  were  wrong.  His 
love  for  the  valley,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
describe,  won  him  the  name  of  "The  Father  of 
the  Yosemite."  In  1889  he  interested  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  then  associate  editor  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  in  the  need  for  national  con- 
trol of  the  valley,  and  to  their  joint  efforts  was 
largely  due  the  success  of  the  movement  to  make 
the  Yosemite  a  national  reserve. 

In  order  that  he  might  increase  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  deserts  and  mountain  ranges  beyond 
the  Sierras,  Muir  in  1876  joined  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  three 
years  he  worked  with  the  survey  in  Nevada  and 
Utah.  His  study  of  glaciers  took  him  finallv 
to  Alaska,  where  he  explored  the  region  nortk 
of  Fort  Wrangel  and  discovered  Glacier  Bay 
and  the  cpreat  Muir  glacier.  In  1881,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corwin  expedition  he  joined  in  the 
search  for  DeLong  and  the  lost  Jeannette,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  continue  his  investigations 
of  glaciers  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  Be- 
ring Sea.  He  studied  most  of  the  ice  rivers  of 
North  America  and  then  went  abroad  in  1893 
to  compare  the  conditions  with  those  in  Nor- 
way and  Switzerland.  In  1903-04  he  traveled 
nearly  around  the  world  to  study  the  forests 
of  Russia,  Siberia,  India,  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand,  and  during  this  jour- 
ney he  traveled  far  up  the  Amazon.  He  then 
sailed  for  Cape  Town  and  went  inland  1300 
miles  to  the  Victoria  Falls  and  the  Zambezi. 
After  this  he  went  to  Australia  because  he  had 
heard  that  the  eucalyptus  trees  of  that  country 
were  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion,  however,  that  they  were  not  as  large 
as  the  big  trees  in  California.  Mr.  Muir  wrote 
much  on  subjects  connected  with  natural  his- 
tory and  geology.  His  published  writings  in- 
clude: The  Mountains  of  Calif omia  (1804); 
Our  National  Parks  (1901)  ;  My  First  Summer 
in  the  Bierra  (1011);  The  Yosemite  (1912); 
and  the  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth 
(1913).  He  also  contributed  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  articles  to  magazines,  newspapers,  etc., 
on   the  natural   history   of   the  Pacific   Coast, 
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Alaska,  etc,  and  edited  Piotureaque  Oalifomia. 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  of  several  learned  socie- 
ties. From  Harvard  he  received  the  degree  of 
AM.,  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  California,  LXi.D.,  and  from  Yale 
Universi^,  Litt.D. 

KttUiES,  B^BL  TON.  See  Wab  ot  thk  Na- 
tions. 

MtTlOrOBD,  jAifBB  Gbboobt.  An  American 
physician  and  surgeon,  died  at  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,  Dee.  3,  1863,  and  in  1886  graduated  at 
Harvard  University.  For  12  years  thereafter 
he  practiced  his  profession  in  Boston,  serving  on 
the  surgical  staff  of  the  Carn^  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  He  was  made  as- 
sistant in  surgery  in  1806,  and  in  1902  instruc- 
tor in  surgery  in  the  Medical  Departmoit  of 
Harvard  l&iversity.  He  was  physician-in-diief 
of  the  Clifton  Springs  Sanatorium  and  Hospital 
in  1012-14.  Dr.  Mumford  served  as  surgeon  to 
the  Naval  Brigade,  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia  (1892-03),  and  later  was  appointed  first 
lieutenant  in  the  medical  reserve  corps.  United 
States  army.  He  waa  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Medical  Associaticm  and  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  a  member  of  many  sur- 
gical and  medical  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  He  published:  Surgical  Memoira 
(1008)  ;  Practiee  of  Surgery  (1010) ;  One  Hun- 
dred Surgioal  ProUemt  (1011) ;  and  A  Doctor't 
faUe  TMo  (1012),  besides  many  contributions 
to  medical  journals.  He  also  edited  Harring- 
ton's  History  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

XUTS,  Aldkikn  AI.BKBT  Mabik,  Count  de.  A 
French  scholar  and  public  official,  died  Oct.  6, 
1014.  He  was  bom  in  1841  and  received  a  mili- 
tary education  at  the  Academy  of  Saint  Cyr. 
From  1862  to  1867  he  served  in  Algiers  as  a 
lieutenant.  He  took  a  part  also  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  receiving  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  for  gallant  conduct  at  Metz. 
In  1872  be  became  a  captain  of  dragoons  and 
in  1876  resigned  from  the  army.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  political  life  and  was  at  one  time 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  represented 
one  of  the  districts  of  Finistere  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  In  bis  later  life  he  became  well- 
known  as  a  journalist  and  writer.  His  pub- 
lished writings  include  several  works  on  patri- 
otic and  social  themes.  He  wag  a  member  of 
the  Frendi  Academy.  Count  de  Mun  was  a 
prominent  Roman  Catholic  and  was  for  many 
years  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  contributed  to  the 
Echo  de  Pari*  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  of  1914  a  remarkable  series  of  arti- 
cles which  were  a  special  feature  of  French  po- 
litical life  in  that  period.  In  these  articles  he 
urged  the  loyal  support  of  the  government  by 
French  Catholics. 

MTTinCIFAIi  BTJILDHTOS.    See  Abohitbo- 

TUBB. 

HninCIPAI.  aOVESmiEirT.  outstand- 
ing features  for  the  year  1914  were  a  greatly 
enlarged  dioice  between  various  forms  of  munici- 
pal sovemment  in  New  York  State,  permissive 
legislation  and  the  adoption  of  a  commiBsion- 
plan  charter  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  adoption  of 
home-rule  (locally  framed)  federal-plan  charters 
by  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  C!olumbus,  Ohio,  a  rela- 
tively slow  spread  of  the  commission  plan 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  rapid  extension 


of  the  fi/bf-xoMiMget  plan.  Before  taking  up 
these  four  matters  in  some  detail  a  few  points 
in  the  annual  review  of  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  before  the  meeting  of  the  League  at  Bal- 
timore in  November,  may  be  noted.  The  bi- 
cameral council  now  exists  in  only  nine  of  the 
60  largest  cities — Philadelphia,  Btdtimore,  Kan- 
sas City,  Providence,  Louisville,  Atlanta, 
Worcester,  Richmond  (Va.),  and  Cambridge.  It 
seems  safe  "to  predict,"  Mr.  Woodruff  said, 
"that  five  years  hence  not  one  of  tiie  larger 
cities  will  be  risking  its  business  and  its  future 
to  the  evils  of  a  form  which  affords  sudi  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  inefficiency,  and  waste, 
and  mismanagement."  A  significant  advance  in 
municipal  finance  has  been  contributed  by  New 
York  City  by  adopting  what  will  so<m  become  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  of  meeting  the  cost  of  puN 
lie  improvements.  Such  IxKids  as  are  author- 
ized for  these  improvements  will  run  for  only  1 
to  15  years,  and  vrill  be  met  from  the  tax  levy 
as  they  fall  due.  Improvements  already  authw- 
ized  but  not  financed  on  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
were  to  be  paid  for  wholly  by  bonds.    Subse- 

?uent  improvements  will  be  paid  for,  three- 
ourths  by  bonds  and  one-fourth  out  of  the  tax 
levy,  in  the  first  year,  then  changing  to  cash 
payment  by  one-fourth  per  year  until  finally  no 
bonds  are  issued.  Another  significant  move- 
ment noted  by  Mr.  Woodruff  is  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  cities  which  have  social  or  public 
welfare  departments.  These  now  include  Kan- 
sas City  (one  of  the  earliest),  Chicago,  Denver, 
Duluth,  Grand  Rapids,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland, 
and  St.  Joseph. 

Ceabteb  Changes  in  Nkw  Yobk  Statv. 
Under  "The  Optional  City  Government  Law"  of 
New  York  (Chapter  444,  approved  April  16, 
1914,  and  in  effect  July  16,  1016),  second  and 
third  class  cities  choose  any  one  of  six  plans 
or  varieties  of  government  and  third  class  cities 
may  place  themselves  under  the  existing  law 
governing  second  class  cities,  the  latter  except 
for  a  salary  modification.  The  six  plans  fall 
under  three  main  types,  as  regards  the  distribu- 
tion of  legislative,  executive,  and  administrative 
functions,  as  follows:  the  commission  plan,  the 
commission-manager  plan,  and  the  federal  or 
separate  legislative  and  executive  plan.  Varia- 
tions in  the  commission  plan  are  a  choice  be- 
tween a  commission  with  administrative  duties 
divided  among  the  members  and  a  commission 
with  collective  administrative  supervision.  Va- 
riations in  the  federal  plan  are  in  the  niun- 
ber  of  councilmen  and  in  whether  thqr  shall 
be  selected  at  large  or  by  wards.  In  general, 
the  small  council  principle  is  followed  and  with 
the  single  exception  noted,  electims  are  at  large. 
A  city  of  the  second  or  third  class  may  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  any  of  the  first  six  plans  if  vot- 
ers to  the  number  of  10  per  cent  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  last  general  election  petitirai  for  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  single  specified  plan. 
In  cities  of  more  than  20,000  population,  2000 
signers  are  sufficient  to  call  an  election.  A  ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast  for  or  against  a  plan 
decioes.  Notable  provisions  common  to  any  of 
the  plans  will  first  be  mentioned.  The  terms 
of  mayor  and  councilmen  are  for  four  years. 
The  act  provides  that  "all  appointments,  promo- 
tions, removals,  and  changes  in  status  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  city  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions   of  the  civil   service 
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law."  The  council  in  commisBion  or  in  com- 
misBion-manager  cities  and  the  mayor  in  other 
cities  appoints  a  civil  service  commission  of  three 
members,  for  terms  of  six  years.  A  commis- 
sioner may  be  removed  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  council,  but  only  on  written  charges  and 
after  a  hearing.  The  board  of  education  and 
educational  funds  are  not  affected  by  the  adop- 
tion of  any  of  the  plans. 

Taking  up  now  the  various  plans.  A  and  B 
vest  all  legislative,  executive  and  administra- 
tive powers  in  a  council  composed  of  a  mayor 
and  four  coimcilmen,  except  that  places  of  less 
than  26,000  population  may  choose  between  five 
and  three  members.  The  mayor  has  about  the 
same  powers  as  the  other  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, but  in  auldition  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  him- 
self as  to  the  conduct  of  each  city  department, 
and  report  the  results  to  the  council  from  time 
to  time,  with  recommendations.  Under  A,  the 
yearly  salaries  of  the  four  councilmen  range 
from  $400  for  places  of  less  than  8000,  to  $4500 
for  places  of  100,000  or  more,  and  Uie  mayor 
recMves  one-fourth  more  salary  than  the  coun- 
cilmen. Under  B,  the  salaries  range  $300  a 
year  in  places  of  less  than  10,000,  to  $1200  in 
places  of  100,000  or  more,  and  no  difference  in 
the  salary  of  the  mayor  is  specified.  Under  C, 
tike  council  has  legislative  powers,  only,  and  all 
executive  and  administrative  powers,  including 
the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, are  vested  in  a  manager,  appointed  by 
the  council,  holding  office  during  its  pleasure 
and  receiving  sudi  compensation  as  the  council 
may  fix.  In  second  class  cities  under  C,  the 
council  shall  consist  of  a  mayor  and  six  coun- 
cilmen, and  in  third  class  cities,  of  four  coun- 
cilmen and  a  mayor.  The  mayor  is  substan- 
tially on  a  par  with  the  other  members  of  the 
counciL  The  salaries  paid  the  mayor  and  the 
other  coimcilmen  under  C  are  the  same  as  have 
been  stated  for  B.  Plans  D,  £,  and  F  provide 
for  the  complete  separation  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  of  the  city.  Under  D,  the 
council  consists  of  five  or  three  members,  who 
elect  one  of  their  number  as  president.  The 
mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer  and  may 
make  all  appointments.  No  council  ordinance 
or  resolution  becomes  effective  without  his  sig- 
nature, unless  passed  over  his  veto  by  all  the 
members  of  a  council  of  three,  and  four  of  the 
five  members  of  a  council  of  five.  The  salaries 
of  councilmen  under  D  are  one-half  of  those 
under  A,  and  of  the  mayor  three  times  that  of 
the  councilmen.  Plan  E  is  the  same  as  D,  ex- 
cept that  there  are  nine  councilmen,  and  plan 
F  is  also  the  same  as  D,  except  that  the  council- 
men  are  elected  by  wards  instead  of  at  large, 
and  that  there  is  one  councilman  for  each 
ward.  By  an  apparent  oversight  the  number 
of  votes  to  override  the  veto  of  the  mayor  is 
omitted  from  plans  E  and  F.  Plan  O  simply 
authorizes  cities  of  the  third  class  to  adopt  all 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  second-class  cities 
law  (Chapter  53,  Consolidated  Laws  of  New 
York),  except  that  where  the  second  class  cit- 
ies act  specifies  cities,  third  class  cities  adopt- 
ing it  shall  pay  salaries  two-thirds  of  those 
stipulated  for  cities  of  leas  than  75,000. 

At  the  November  elections,  C,  or  the  commis- 
sion-manager plan,  was  rejected  by  Mt.  Vemcm, 
Cohoes,  and  Lodcport,  and  adopted  by  Niagara 
Falls.    Auburn  rejected  B,  or  the  commission 
— nl«a  with  the  whole  commission  responsible  for 


administrative  acta.  At  the  same  election  Buf- 
falo adopted  a  special  charter  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  (outlined  just  below).  Earlier  in 
the  year  Olean,  N.  Y.,  rejected  a  special  legisla- 
tive charter   on   the  commission-manager   plan. 

The  Buffalo  Charter.  After  a  struggle  of 
many  years  and  several  legislative  defeats,  ad- 
vocates of  commission  government  for  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  secured  the  passa^  of  a  commission-plaa 
charter  by  the  legislature  of  1914.  The  mayor 
of  Buffalo  vetoed  the  charter,  under  a  consti- 
tutional provision  which  submits  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  only  one  city  in  New  York  State 
to  the  mayor  of  that  city  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval. The  Legislature  overrode  the  veto. 
At  the  November  election  the  charter  waa 
adopted  by  a  popular  vote  of  36,362  to  20,891. 
The  new  charter  was  to  go  into  effect  Jan.  I, 
1916.  It  provides  for  a  council  or  commission, 
elected  at  large  on  a  nonpartisan  ballot,  con- 
sisting of  a  mayor  elected  as  such  at  $8000  a 
year,  and  four  other  commissioners  at  $7000  a 
year.  The  term  of  office  is  four  years.  The 
mayor  heads  the  department  of  public  safety. 
The  council  decides  which  of  the  other  members 
shall  be  head  of  the  departments  of  (2)  finance 
and  accounts,  (3)  public  affairs,  (4)  publie 
works,  (6)  parks  and  buildings.  The  duties 
falling  by  statute  upon  the  board  of  health  will 
be  performed  by  the  commission  unless  and  un- 
til it  delegates  them  to  either  the  mayor  or  a 
commissioner  of  health.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  referendum  on  ordinances  passed  by  the 
council  but  not  for  the  initiative  nor  for  the 
recall. 

The  St.  Louis  Chabteb.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
adopted  a  federal-plan  charter  framed,  under  the 
Missouri  home  rule  law,  by  a  board  of  freehold- 
ers. The  legislative  body  consists  of  28  alder- 
men, one  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  but  elected 
at  large  until  constitutional  amendments  per- 
mit election  by  wards.  The  mayor  is  the  diief 
executive  officer,  with  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 
Hie  mayor  appoints  the  assessor,  register,  atf 
counselor,  city  marshal,  city  court  judges,  and 
clerks,  president  of  the  board  of  public  service, 
and  directors  of  public  utilities,  streets  and 
sewers,  public  welfare,  and  public  safely,  the 
five  last  named  constituting  the  IxMrd  of  public 
service.  Each  member  of  this  board  is  paid 
$8000  a  year.  The  president  and  the  directors 
of  public  utilities  and  of  streets  and  sewers 
must  be  "engineers  of  technical  training,  of  at 
least  10  years'  experience,  and  qualified  to  de- 
sign as  well  as  direct  engineering  work."  The 
president  of  the  board  of  public  service,  and 
each  of  the  four  directors,  appoints  all  heads  of 
divisions  in  his  department,  and  the  heads,  in 
turn,  appoint  all  officers  and  employees  therein, 
and  also  manages  his  division.  The  mayor, 
comptroller,  and  president  of  the  board  of  al- 
dermen comprise  a  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment, and  there  is  a  complaint  board  of 
three  members  to  hear  and  investigate  all  com- 
plaints against  officials  and  employees  of  the 
city,  and  against  public  utility  corporationa 
The  civil  service  is  administered  by  an  efficiency 
board  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
The  unclassified  service  (employees  not  subject 
to  examination),  includes  all  officers  elected  by 
the  people,  all  heads  of  departments,  offices,  and 
divisions,  all  members  of  boards  appointed  by 
the  mayor  to  serve  without  pay,  and  various 
secretaries   and   stenographers,   besides   various 
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officers  requiring  exceptional  scientific  or  edu- 
eatiimal  attainments.  Tlie  officers  last  named 
need  not  be  residents  of  tlie  city.  The  existing 
municipal  assembly  was  to  be  continued  in  of 
fice  until  April,  1915,.  and  various  existing  ad- 
ministrative officers  until  their  terms  expired. 
The  charter  provides  for  the  initiative,  and  the 
referendum,  and  also  for  the  recall  of  all  elec- 
tive officers.  The  mayor  may  remove  non- 
elective  officers. 

Tax  COL.T7KBU8  CHARTER.  Another  federal- 
plan  home-rule  charter  which  may  be  outlined, 
is  the  <Hie  framed  by  a  charter  commission  of 
12  members.  The  commission  was  elected  by 
popular  vote  on  May  6,  1913,  and  reported  on 
March  3,  1914.  The  charter  was  adopted  by 
popular  vote  oo  May  6,  1914,  but  except  for 
minor  provisions  was  not  to  go  into  effect  until 
Jan.  1,  1916.  In  contrast  to  the  St.  Louis  char- 
ter, the  Columbus  charter  provided  for  only 
seven  councilmen,  elected  at  large.  There  are 
also  elected  a  mayor,  city  attorney,  and  audi- 
tor. All  elective  officers  serve  for  four  years, 
but  the  terms  are  so  arranged  that  only  five  of- 
fices will  be  filled  at  any  one  dection.  To  re- 
duce still  further  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates there  is  a  primary  election  of  candidates 
for  councilmen.  Voters  express  first,  second, 
and  third  choice  for  mayor,  attomev,  and  audi- 
tor. Provision  is  made  for  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, recall,  civil  service,  a  public  defender 
(for  tjie  indigent),  a  public  welfare  division, 
and  a  board  of  purchase.  Councilmen  are  paid 
91000  a  year,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  two  per 
coit  for  non-attendance  at  any  regular  meeting, 
and  forfeiture  of  office  for  being  absent  at  eight 
consecutive  regular  meetings  without  excuse 
from  the  council.  The  mayor  is  paid  $5000  a 
year.  His  vetoes  may  be  overridden  by  the  same 
number  of  votes  as  were  required  to  pass  the 
origmal  measure.  He  appoints  the  directors  of 
puUic  service  and  public  safety  outright. 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  council  he  appoints 
sinking  fund  trustees,  civil  service  commission- 
ers, four  members  of  the  board  of  health,  and 
members  of  any  advisory  commissionB  created 
by  the  council.  The  fifth  member  of  the  board 
of  health  is  the  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare, who  heads  a  corresponding  division  in  the 
department  of  public  safety.  The  mayor  is 
president  of  the  board  of  health,  but  has  no 
vote  in  that  body. 

Otheb  Crabteb  Advances.  The  country 
over,  charter  making  and  amending  was  per- 
haps not  so  active  in  1914  as  in  the  few  preced- 
ing years,  although  the  sum  total  would  have 
been  held  as  remarkable  a  dozen'  years  earlier. 
There  was  considerable  activity  in  Ohio,  where 
several  cities  adopted  the  new  charters,  some  in- 
cluding the  city-manager  plan,  while  Toledo 
adopted  a  federal-plan  charter.  A  California 
constitutional  amendment  authorized  cities  of 
that  State  of  from  2500  to  3500  population  to 
frame  their  own  charters,  a  privilege  already 
enjoyed  by  larger  cities  in  that  State.  Most  of 
the  charter  changes  are  to  the  comimission  plan, 
under  which  all  legislative  and  administrative 
powers  are  vested  in  a  single  small  commission, 
or  council,  elected  at  large.  Many  of  the  new 
charters  or  charter  amendments  departed  rad- 
ically from  the  simon-pure  commission  plan  by 
vesting  all  executive  functions  in  a  cify  man- 
ager appointed  by  the  council.  A  few  cities  re- 
verted to  the  old  federal  plan,  with  a  mayor  as 


diief  executive,  who  appoints  all  department 
heads  and  approves  or  vetoes  all  council  r^u- 
lations  or  ordinances.  It  appeared  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  city-manager  plan  was 
combined  with  the  commission  plan.  Whichever 
of  these  three  types  is  adopted  almost  invariably 
the  council  is  small,  generally  five  members, 
sometimes  three  in  the  smallest  places,  and  now 
and  then  seven  or  nine.  The  out-and-out  oomr 
nussion  plan  generally  carries  with  it  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum,  and  the  recall. 

The  Commisbion  Plan.  Exactness  in  stat- 
ing the  numbo'  of  cities  which  have  adopted  the 
commission  plan  in  a  g^ven  year  or  all  told  is 
impossible.  The  best  records  obtainable  show 
that  41  cities  adopted  the  plan  in  1914,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  426.  (See  accompanying  table 
for  1914  accessions,  and  1013  Yeab  Book  for 
list  of  commission-plan  cities  up  to  the  close  of 
1913.)  The  most  notable  addition  to  this  list 
was  Buffalo  (see  paragraph  above),  which,  with 
its  population  of  423,716  in  1910,  is  much  the 
largest  which  has  yet  adopted  the  plan.  Others 
in  excess  of  100,000  population  (1910),  are  as 
follows:  New  Orleans,  339,075;  Jersey  City, 
267,779;  Denver,  231,381;  St.  Paul,  214,744; 
Portland,  207,714;  Oakland,  160,174;  and  Bir- 
mingham, Memphis,  Omaha,  Dayton,  Nashville, 
Lowell,  and  Spolcane,  in  the  order  named.  Aside 
from  Buffalo  and  San  Antonio,  the  cities  whidi 
adopted  the  plan  in  1914,  were  all  below  32,000 
(see  accompanying  table).  The  1914  accesaicms 
were  also  fewer  m  number  than  those  of  any 
of  the  three  previous  years.  The  growth  of  the 
commission  plan  by  years,  as  accurately  as  it 
can  be  given,  was  as  follows: 

1901   1   1911    96 

1905    1    1912 67 

1907    7    1918     118 

1908    5    1914     41 

1909     28    Not   Kiven    7 

1910    66  

Total     426 

In  Canada,  the  commission  plan  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  favor  as  yet.  So  far  as  can  be  stated 
here  it  was  in  use  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  and  Leth- 
bridge.  Alberta,  only. 

TENTATIVE    LI8T    OF    OITIEB   WHICH    HAD 

ADOPTED     THE     CITY-MANAQER  PLAN 

UP    TO    DEO.    81,    1914 

(Band   in   part  upon   records   of   tba   National    Short 

Ballot  Organliation) 

Population         Dot* 

Niagara  Fslb,  N.  T 80.44S  1914 

TituBTille,    Pa 8.688  1918 

Charlottenille,    Va 6,766  1918 

Stannton,    Va 10,604  1908 

Hickory,    N.    0 8,716  1918 

Uorganton,   N.   0 4.713  1918 

Sumter,     S.    C 8,109  1912 

Lalceland,    Fla 8,719  '18  or '14 

Aahtabula,    0 18,266  1914 

Dayton,    0 116,677  1918 

Sandusky,    0 19,989  1914 

Bpringlleld.     0 46,921  1918 

BiE    Raplda,    Mich 4,619  '18  or '14 

Cadillac,    Mich 8,875  1918 

Grand    Haven,    Uieh 6,856  1914 

Jackson,    Mich.    81,488  '18  or '14 

Manistee,     Mich 12,881  1918 

River    Forest,    III 2,456  1918 

Clarinda,    Iowa    8,882  1914 

Iowa    Falls,    Iowa    2,797  1914 

Morris,    Minn 1,685  1018 

Abilene,    Kan 4,118  1918 

CollinsTille,    Okla 1,824  1914 

AmariUo,    Tex 9,967  1918 

Denton,    Tex 4,782  1914 

Taylor,    Tex 5,814  1914 

MontroM,    Colo 8,854  1914 
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PtpulaHon       Dal*  choe«>  the  aame  year  by  a  heavy  majority,  and 

Lm  Crncet,  N.  U 8,856     '18  or  '14  after  public  adTertisement  Sumter  chose  M.   M. 

TSSSir-  Ari?;   : : : :   ::::::::::::  llMt  \l\l  Worthington,  a  dvil  engineer.  «  manager      H* 

Lb  Oranda,  Ore   4,848  1018  took  office  in  January,  1913.    Unlew  the  action 

Alhambra,    Csl 6,021  1914  In  1912  of  Norwood,  MasB.,  in  combining  in  one 

FniS^Sot-  C.l!-    ::::::::::;::::  "llliS  iSJl  the  officer  of  town  engineer,  superintendent    of 

I L_____^^,^^.^_^__l_____^__  public  works,   and   director   of   the  water   ajid 

LIOT   OF    crnE3    REPORTED    AS    HAVING  »ghti>»g  Systems  be  called  the  adoptiwi  of  the 

ADOPTED  THE  OOKHIBSION  PLAN  IN  1914  manager  plan,  then  no  more  cities  adopted    it 

(From   raeordi   of   the   National    Short   BaHot   Organ-  ""*•!   1913.     In  that  year  and  in   1914,   it   ap- 

iiation   aad  the  National  Uanieipal  Leagne)  pears  that  the  plan   was  adopted  by  34   cities. 

PtpfitaUon  V.  8.  divided   about  equally  between   the  two   Tenrs, 

*^*  »'  «*«»'  Onmu»fi»io  making  a  total  of  34  cities  to  the  close  of' 1914. 

Bn«falo,  N.  T. *3M]f  The  exact  figures  and  dates  are  somewhat  uncer- 

Niagara    Falls,    N.    T 80,445  ,,  .".  i-j<  i 

Aibnrr  ParkTH.  J 10,150  "^'^  ^^  "'^  "^^'^  explained  for  commission-plaa 

Benerille,   N.   J 9',891  cities  under  that  heading,  but  the  best  figures 

Irrlngton.  N.  J.   m'Iso  available  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 

IHiIwf^  Pa.   '..!'.'.!!".!!!!'.'.!!".'.!'.'."   '.  iz'.ess  I*  "'^1  be  seen  that  as  with  the  commissioa  plmn, 

Ashtabula,  'o.  "!!!!!!'.!'.'.!.".!!!!!!!!! !  isizss  so  here,  most  of  the  cities  adopting  the  manager 

Bandnsl^,    O. 1S'2?2  plan,  and  all  of  the  early  ones,  were  small,  the 

IIKaSS!' V  . . : :      :  ;  ■.:::::::  Ull  J»'»»st  being  Dayton,  ohio  ( 1 18,577 ) .  spring 

Flora,    lU 2,704  field,  Ohio  (46,921),  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  Niagara 

Highland  P«rk,  III 4,209  Falls,  N.  Y.   (each  about  30,000) .    On  June  30, 

Bi?i&pid;,  Meh. •::::::;:;:::::::::::  Vb'I  '^j*.  Seattle  voted  down  the  city-manager  pua 

Eatob  Rapl'da.  lo'ch.  2,094  by  a  large  majority.     In  December,  1914,  eight 

Jaekaon,    weh.    fo'«S?  '^^^  managers  gathered  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 

An5go**Vl.     .'  .::!;;;!;;.■;:;:!:;::;!!     riSS  ^^^  "'^  others  who  had  expressed  their  Inter- 

Fond-d:a-Lae,'  Wis.' '!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  IsItot  est  by  letter  or  telegram  formed  the  city  man- 

Kirkaville,  lid.    '-^l'  agers    association.     In    the   course   of   a   paper 

^^•*^lai«;  Mi:  •::::::::::::::::::: :     UII  presented  at  that  meeting  by  Henry  M.  Waite, 

Fort   Bcott,   Kan 10,468  city  manager  of  Dayton,  Mr.  Waite  said  that  al- 

UcPheraon,   Kan 8,546  though  in  many  cities  the  most  important  prob- 

l"fo^^'  -iVnn    2  816  '^""^  *°  be  solved  are  of  an  engineering  ehaimc- 

Unrfreeaboro,  Tenn! '!!!!!!!!!!!."!!!!!.'     4,'679  ter  the  city  manager  need  not  be  an  engineer. 

Florenoe,   Ala 6,689  He  must  be  an  executive ;  must  know  how  to  han- 

Lar^etS^'La"""    6  892  ^'^  ™™'    ™""*  ^  ^"^  *"*   !"**•   **""   ""^  P**" 

WeaSierford,  Okli! '!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!     2I118  lite ;  and  must  have  the  courage  of  his  convic- 

Coleman,  Tex.   8,046  tions.    Mr.    Waite    was    chosen    president,    and 

Hon«°'oS?i  T^ I'SOO  0««»"  ^-  ^wr,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  was  made  secre- 

Loll^,   Tex/ '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. *. ' '. '.       1,404  tary  of  the  new  association.     Most  of  the  ci^- 

Ban  Antonio.   Tex.'    '..'.'.'.'.'. 96,614  manager    cities    have    the    commission    form    of 

Montroee,   Colo 8,254  government  as  well. 

Florence,    Ore 811  "  _....  .  .  <       >•  ^  ^-^      ^ 

Alhambra,   Oal 6,021  BibUojrraphy.    James,  ^ppl««d  Otty  Oovem- 

Bakenfleld.    OaL    12,727  ment:  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  City  Char- 

~~~~~~~~~^  '  ter  Making  (New  York)  ;  Matthews,  Itunioipal 

Thr   Cnr-MAirAOEB   Plan.    When   the   com-  Charters  (Boston)  ;  Dawson.  Municipal  Life  amd 

mission  plan  was  sweeping  over  the  country,  one  Oovemment  in  Oermany  (New  York) ;  CooIey*a 

of  its  most  winning  claims  was  that  it  places  all  Bandhook  on  the  Law  of  iUTuntoipal  Cof7>orattoas 

the  governmental  powers  of  the  city  in  a  single  (St.  Paul)  ;  Taceation  and  Revenue  8y»tem»  of 

smau  body,  just  as  the  affairs  of  a  private  cor-  State   and   Local    Governments,    and    Financial 

poration  are  lodged  in  a  board  of  directors.    Al-  Statistics  of  Cities  of  Ot>er  30,000:  1913    (Bu- 

though  the  parallel  was  largely  true  it  deviated  reau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C). 
in  this  vital  respect:  the  city  commissioners  ex-        See  also  Citt  Planniko;  Garbage  and  Ref- 

ercise  both  policy-determining  or  legislative,  and  use  Disposal  ;   Municipal  Ownebship  ;   Roads 

policy-executing  or  executive,  functions,  and  under  and  Pavements;  Skwebaoe;  Sewage  Purifica- 

the  commission  plan  there  are  a  number  of  coor-  noN;   Street  Cleaning   and  Snow   Removal; 

dinate    administrative    heads,    while    successful  Water  I*nRiFicATiON ;  and  Water- Works. 
private  corporations  have  a  separate  policy-deter-        MTIINICIPAL     LEAOVB,     National.     The 

mining  and  policy-executinB  function,  and  a  sin-  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Munic- 

gle  but  powerful  executive  head,  subject  only  to  ipal  League  was  held  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  18,  19, 

the  board  of  directors.     Strangely  enough,  the  and  20,   1914.    The  city  manager  form  of  gov- 

way  to  completing  the  parallel  between  the  mu-  ornment  and  efficiency  in  municipal  affairs  at- 

nicipal  and  private  corporation  was  not  led  by  a  tracted  wide  attention,  as  did  likewise  the  social 

city  which  was  primarily  seeking  that  end  but  phases  of  tlie  problem. 

by  one  which  wished  to  adopt  the  commission        The    principal    address    on   the   city-manager 

plan  but  was  stopped  by  a  constitutional  bar,  form  of  government  was  made  by  City  Manager 

and  so   created   the   office  of  general   manager.  Henry  M.  Waite,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  tiic  lead- 

This  office  was   assumed  at  Staunton,  Va.,  by  ing  address  on  administrative  officials  in  munici- 

Charles  E.  Ashburner,  a  civil  engineer,  on  April  pal  government  was  made  by  President  I.iowell 

2,  1908,  thus  beginning  a  new  era  in  city  gov-  of  Harvard  University.     Reports  were  presented 

ernment.    In    1912,    the    Legislature    of    South  from  the  Committees  on   Civic  Education,   Po- 

Carolina  authorized  Sumter  to  adopt  either  the  litical  Methods,  Municipal  Courts,  The  Liquor 

commission  plan  or  what  is  now  known  as  the  Problem,    Franchises,    Municipal    Reference    Li- 

commission-maaager      plan.    The      latter      was  braries  and  Archives.     Among  the  social  ques- 
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tionB  oonsidered  were:  "The  Relation  of  the  City 
to  ita  Food  Supply,"  Prof.  Clyde  L.  Ling  of  the 
Univeraity  of  Penney Ivani  a,  chairman  of  the 
League's  special  committee  on  the  subject;  "The 
Children  of  Our  Cities,"  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley; 
"Women's  Work  for  the  City,"  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Beard;  and  an  address  by  Jane  Addams  of  Chi- 
cago, on  "Social  Phases  of  City  Life."  Miss 
Frances  A.  Kellor  of  New  York  outlined  a  mu- 
nicipal programme  for  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  Committee  on  Municipal  Programme 
through  its  chairman,  the  Hon.  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  presented  a  partial  report  in  the  form 
of  sections  of  a  model  charter  dealing  with  the 
city  manager,  council,  civil  service,  and  efficiency 
branches,  and  constitutional  provision.  The 
committee  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  the 
city-manager  form  of  government  and  of  extend- 
ing the  merit  system  to  the  highest  possible 
c^ces.  This  committee  consists  of  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  chairman,  Richmond,  Ind.;  M. 
N.  Baker,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Richard  S.  Childs, 
New  York  City;  Mayo  Fesler,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Prof.  John  A.  Falrlie,  University  of  Illinois; 
Dr.  Herman  G.  James,  University  of  Texas;  Dr. 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  University;  Prof. 
William  E.  Munro,  Harvard  University;  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Bostcm,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox, 
New  York  Ci^;  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President  Foulke's  address  dealt  with  evolu- 
tion in  city  charter  making,  and  Secretary  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff's  address  dealt  with  the 
present  phases  of  the  municipal  situation  with 
special  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  European 
War  on  American  city  thought  and  action.  In 
connection  with  the  meet,  there  was  a  confer- 
ence of  civic  secretaries  presided  over  by  Addison 
L.  Winship  of  the  Boston  City  Club,  which  for- 
mulated some  interesting  suggestions  for  the 
work  of  voluntary  civic  bodies. 

The  present  officers  were  reelected,  and  Presi- 
dent Frank  J.  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity added  to  the  list  of  vicepresidents. 
Four  new  volumes  in  the  National  Municipal 
League  are  to  be  published  during  1915:  The 
Lovfer  Cott  of  Living  in  Cities,  by  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King;  Women's  Work  for  Munioipaliiies,  by 
Mary  Bitter  Beard;  Satellite  Citiet,  by  Graham 
Romeyn  Taylor;  The  City  Manager,  by  H.  A. 
Toulmin,  Jr.  'The  officers  of  the  league  are: 
President,  William  Dudley  Foulke,  Richmond, 
Ind.;  treasurer,  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  M.  N.  Baker,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

mrNICIPAL  OWNEBSHIF.  Progress 
towards  municipal  ownership  of  water-works  at 
San  Francisco  was  continued  by  the  taking  of 
testimony  in  condemnation  proceedings  to  ac- 
quire the  works  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  it  was 
announced  as  probable  that  a  purchase  price  of 
$34,500,000  would  be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement. 
Early  in  the  year  Denver,  Colo.,  voted  12,640  to 
6953  in  favor  of  $3,000,000  bonds  as  a  contribu- 
tion towards  building  a  6-mile  tunnel  through 
the  Continental  Divide  for  the  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  Railroad  (the  "Moffatt  Road"),  the  tunnel 
to  accommodate  a  water-supply  conduit  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Grand  River.  The  Colo- 
rado Supreme  Court  afterwards  declared  the 
proposed  bond  issue  illegal  because  it  was  an 


evasion  of  a  constitutional  prohibition  of  using 
public  funds  to  aid  a  private  corporation.  Other 
water-supply  plans  were  under  cKmsideration  by 
the  Denver  Public  Utility  Commission,  estao>- 
lished  by  a  charter  amendment  in  1910  to  ac- 
quire and  operate  water-works  for  Denver.  De* 
Moines,  Iowa,  voted  three  times  in  1914  on  ac- 
quiring the  property  of  the  Des  Moines  Water 
Works  Company  at  an  appraised  valuation. 
There  was  a  good  numerical  majority  in  favor 
of  the  purchase  each  time,  but  not  so  heavy  a 
majority  as  the  law  required  at  the  first  and 
second  elections,  and  technical  points  were  raised 
as  to  the  majority  at  the  third  election.  All 
the  largest  and  the  major  part  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  own  their  water-works. 

The  new  municipal  street  railway  system  for 
San  Francisco,  for  which  $2,020,000  bonds  were 
voted  in  December,  1909,  and  $3,500,000  in  Au- 
gust, 1913,  was  expect^  to  be  in  use  in  its 
entirety  at  the  close  of  the  year.  An  east  and 
west  Une  extends  from  the  Market  Street  ferry 
to  the  ocean,  and  north  and  south  lines  from 
the  Mission  and  Protero  districts  to  the  Expo- 
sition Grounds,  and  other  northern  points. 
Construction  was  b^un  in  1911,  and  a  part  of 
the  system  was  completed  in  June,  1913.  De- 
troit voted  bonds  for  municipal  street  railways 
in  April,  1913,  following  which  the  mayor  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  street  railway  commission- 
ers. A  valuation  of  the  private  street  railway 
system  was  being  made  by  experts  for  the  com- 
missioners in  1914,  preparatory  to  an  expected 
purchsuse.  In  Canada  a  few  of  the  smaller  cities 
owned  street  railways;  Toronto  was  preparing 
to  take  over  the  system  there;  and  a  "hydro- 
radial"  electric  railway  scheme  is  projected 
jointly  by  various  municipalities  and  the  Uydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario.  .On 
Oct.  19,  1914,  11  of  the  13  municipalities  in- 
cluded approved  the  project  by  popular  vote. 
Two  lines  were  proposied;  one  from  Toronto  to 
Newmarket,  25  miles,  and  another  from  Toronto 
to  Fort  Perry,  35  miles  in  length.  Construction, 
it  was  said,  must  await  a  provincial  appropri- 
ation. 

A  new  mtmicipal  electric  light  plant  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  opened  during  the  year.  It  had 
three  new  7600-kilowatt  steam-turbine-driven 
generators,  which  with  an  old  2500-kilowatt 
unit  bring  the  total  capacity  up  to  25,000  kilo- 
watts, 'nie  maximum  rate  for  current,  3  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour,  attracted  much  attention  be- 
cause of  its  lowness.  The  discussion  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  same  maximum  rate  has 
been  charged  since  October,  1911,  by  the  munici- 
pal plant  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  See  Engineer- 
ing NetcM,  July  30,  1914,  and  Sept.  24,  1911,  for 
discussion  of  rates,  also  a  paper  describing  the 
plant  presented  before  the  December  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
by  F.  W.  Ballard,  commissioner  of  light  and 
heat,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  engineer  of  construo- 
tion. 

MUBBAY,  Sm  John.  A  British  oceanog- 
rapher,  died  Mardi  16,  1914.  He  was  born  at 
Coburg,  Ont.,  in  1841,  and  when  he  was  17 
years  of  age  went  to  Scotland  to  complete  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  devoted  himself  especially  to  literature.  In 
1871-72  he  took  a  large  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  Challenger  expedi- 
tion, which  from  1872  to  1876  penetrated  into 
nearly  all  the  seas  of  the  globe.    Mr.  Murray 
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accompanied  the  expedition  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  deep  sea  deposits,  and  he 
had  charge  of  all  the  collections  which  were 
sent  home  during  the  expedition  or  brought  back 
with  the  ship.  The  examination  and  working- 
up  of  these  collections  and  the  other  results 
formed  a  stupendous  task,  and  lasted  much 
longer  than  the  expedition  itself.  In  1880  and 
in  1882,  he  took  part  in  the  exploration  of  the 
Faroe  Channel,  and  between  the  years  of  1883 
and  1894  he  continuously  explored  the  coasts 
and  lochs  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scot- 
land in  his  steam  yacht  the  Medusa;  he  also 
established  marine  laboratories  on  the  shores 
of  the  Forth  at  Granton,  and  on  the  Clyde  at 
Milport.  For  many  years  he  was  a  scientific 
member  of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board.  He 
was  also  a  strong  advocate  of  the  renewal  of 
Antarctic  exploration,  and  it  was  partly  through 
his  efforts  that  the  National  Antarctic  Expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  constantly  traveling  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  taking  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  sciences  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and  in 
encouraging  and  assisting  young  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  scientific  works. 

MTTSEXnn  OF  AST.  See  Abchitectube  ; 
and  Painting  and  Sctjuptube. 

UTTSIC.  Following  an  established  custom,  a 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
last  five  years  precedes  the  accoimt  of  the 
musical  happenings  of  1914.  The  keen  rivalry 
between  the  Metropolitan  and  Manhattan  Opera 
Houses  brought  about  an  operatic  war,  which 
resulted  in  the  payment  of  exorbitant  prices  to 
the  principal  artists,  so  that  both  institutions 
closed  their  season  with  a  considerable  deficit. 
Boston  opened  its  own  opera  house  with  a  com- 
pany of  the  first  rank.  The  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society  was  completely  reorganized  under 
Gustav  Mahler  (1909).  The  enormous  expendi- 
tures incurred  through  the  production  of  many 
new  operas  caused  Mr.  Hammerstein  to  with- 
draw from  the  operatic  field,  and  to  sell  all  his 
interests  to  his  rival.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Manhattan  company  was  formed  into  a  new  or- 
ganization, the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  under 
Andreas  Dippel.  In  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  conditions  leading  to  financial  ruin,  the 
three  great  opera  companies  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Chicago  apportioned  the  territory 
among  themselves,  and  adopted  a  plan  for  the 
mutual  exchange  of  their  principal  artists 
(1010).  This  agreement  being  strictly  observed 
resulted  not  only  in  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary expense,  but  also  created  a  spirit  of  unity 
which  effectively  broke  up  the  Opera  Trust  con- 
trolled by  Ricordi  of  Milan.  Tsiking  advantage 
of  the  rivalry  between  the  Metropolitan  and 
Manhattan  companies  the  Trust,  which  monopol- 
ized almost  the  entire  operatic  production  of 
Italy,  had  become  more  and  more  exorbitant  in 
its  demand  of  royalties.  At  last  matters  had 
come  to  such  a  point  that  the  policy  of  Ameri- 
can managers  was  practically  dictated  by  Milan. 
The  failure  of  Puccini's  Girl  of  the  Oolden  West 
became  the  signal  for  revolt.  Chicago  elimi- 
nated all  works  by  Puccini;  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton greatly  curtailed  the  number  of  both  works 
and  performances  (1911).  This  concerted  action 
resulted  in  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  American  managers  and  Ricordi. 
Operas  by  American  composers  were  produced, 
and  a  movement  toward  the  production  of  opera 


in  the  vernacular  was  rapidly  goinine  ground. 
In  Europe  the  year  was  notable  for  ue  discov- 
ery of  a  number  of  manuscript  scores  of  Bee- 
thoven, Bach,  Liszt,  and  Schumann  (1912).  The 
movement  in  favor  of  opera  in  the  vemacular 
took  definite  shape  in  the  establishment  of  the 
City  Club,  through  whose  efforts  the  Century 
Opera  Company  was  founded  in  New  York.  In 
the  concert  world  a  reaction  manifested  itself 
against  excessive  production  of  novelties  of  little 
value  usurping  the  place  of  works  of  acknowl- 
edged worth.  Throughout  the  world  the  year 
was  marked  by  elaborate  celebrations  in  honor  of 
the  centennials  of  the  birth  of  Wagner  and 
Verdi.  The  application  of  the  heirs  of  Wagner 
for  an  extension  of  the  copyright  of  Parsifal 
was  refused  by  the  Reichstag  (1913). 

Oeneoal  News.  For  the  effects  of  the  great 
European  War  upon  the  musical  conditions  of 
Europe,  see  the  subdivisions  Gcrmony,  Eng- 
land, France.  As  a  result  of  this  unsettled 
state  of  things  a  greater  number  of  world-fa- 
mous artists  visited  the  United  States  than  ever 
before  in  one  season,  and,  despite  all  complaints 
about  hard  times,  found  liberal  support.  Nor 
were  the  activities  of  native  artists  and  organi- 
zations curtailed  to  any  appreciable  degree.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  was  definitely  restrained  by  the 
courts  from  violating  the  agreement  into  whiA 
he  had  entered  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  1910.  On  February  13  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publish- 
ers was  incorporated  in  New  York.  Its  object 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  French  Society  des 
Auteurs,  Compositeurs,  et  Editeurs.  (Consult 
New  Intkbnational  Yeas  Book,  1911,  Music.) 
Fixed  fees  are  collected  on  all  performances  of 
works  by  members,  and  the  amount  collected  is 
equally  divided  between  composer  and  publisher. 
The  society  is  administered  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors consisting  of  six  authors,  six  composers, 
and  six  publishers.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
talented  young  artists  to  secure  public  hearing, 
the  Music  L^gue  of  America  was  established 
in  the  spring.  A  committee  of  artists  of  ac- 
knowledged reputation  passes  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  aspirants,  and  the  league  secures  en- 
gagements for  the  successful  candidates.  In 
order  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  native  com- 
posers, the  city  of  Los  Angeles  offered  a  prize 
of  $10,000  for  the  best  opera.  At  the  same  time 
a  guarantee  fund  of  $50,000  was  raised  to  ensure 
its  adequate  production  during  the  musical  festi- 
val to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Pan- 
ama Exposition  of  1016.  A  little  later  the  com- 
mittee announced  its  intention  of  making  this 
prize  a  quadrennial  one  on  condition  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  would 
hold  every  fourth  of  its  annual  conventions  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  prize  this  year  was  w-on  by 
Horatio  Parker  with  Fairyland.  At  Chicago  a 
"National  Pianists'  Contest"  was  held  for  a 
prize  of  $200  for  the  best  performance  of  Mac- 
Dowell's  Concerto  in  A  nUnor  by  a  young  pianist 
who  had  received  his  or  her  entire  musical  train- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Tlie  winner  was  Pas- 
quale  Tallarico  of  Wilton,  N.  H. 

The  United  States 

Abtists:  Instbukentalists.  The  year  pre- 
sented an  unusual  number  of  great  pianists. 
Owing  to  a  nervous  breakdown,  Paderewski  was 
obliged  to  cancel  a  number  of  engagements  on 
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the  Pkcifla  Coast,  but  recovered  in  time  to  flniah 
his  spring  tour,  scoring  his  customary  phe- 
nomenal success.  However,  a  renewed  attempt 
to  win  laurels  as  a  composer  failed  when  he 
played  his  own  piano  concerto  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Katherine  Goods(Hi 
played  the  same  work,  but  both  public  and 
critics  declined  to  accept  it.  Harold  Bauer 
again  gave  a  superb  rendering  of  Brahms's  co- 
lossal piano  concerto,  of  which  almost  all  pi- 
anists seem  to  be  afraid,  for  outside  of  Bauer 
only  Ansorge  and  Joseffy  have  played  it  in  the 
United  States.  After  several  years  of  absence, 
Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  reappeared  in  recital  and 
with  orchestra,  and  proved  herself  a  matured 
artist  of  the  first  rank.  Ethel  Leginska,  who 
made  a  decided  impression  the  year  before,  chal- 
lenged comparison  with  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  keyboard  by  her  magnificent  interpretation 
of  an  all  Chopin  pron'amme  which  included  all 
the  etudes.  Leonard  Borwick,  practically  a  new- 
comer, proved  to  be  the  sensation  of  the  season. 
Three  years  before  he  had  played  two  or  three 
recitals  at  the  end  of  a  bu^  season,  and  had 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  Now  he  comes  un- 
heralded, known  only  to  a  very  few,  and  reveals 
himself  as  one  of  the  giants  of  the  piano.  Jan 
Sid:esz,  a  Dutch  pianist  whose  recitals  many 
years  ago  held  out  much  promise,  returned  to 
show  that  he  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  mas- 
ters. Nor  must  David  Sapirstein  be  forgotten 
while  speaking  of  the  younger  artists  who  have 
amply  rulfllled  early  promises.  Michael  Zadora 
was  heard  again  after  an  absence  of  several 
years,  but  proved  erratic  and  unreliable.  Some- 
times his  playing  was  truly  great,  at  other  times 
it  savored  of  charlatanism.  Entirely  new  to  the 
American  public  were  Eleanor  Spencer,  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  and  Karl  Friedberg,  a 
German.  Very  favorable  reports  of  her  Euro- 
pean successes  had  preceded  Miss  Spencer,  which 
the  emphatic  success  of  her  American  d€but  jus- 
tified. She  is  a  splendidly  equipped  artist  in  all 
respects.  Mr.  Friedberg  was  accepted  as  the 
equal  of  the  acknowlMged  favorites.  Among 
the  most  illustrious  pianists  whose  art  is  famil- 
iar to  all  lovers  of  music,  were:  Bachaus,  Oa- 
brilowitsch,  Oodowsky,  Hofmann,  Ganz;  Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Yolando  MerS,  Teresa  Car- 
refio,  Tina  Lerner,  and  Germaine  Schnitzer. 

At  the  d^but  of  the  Hungarian  violinist,  Carl 
Flesch,  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, enthusiasm  ran  so  high  that  the  strict 
rule  forbidding  encores  had  to  be  suspended. 
His  large  tone,  fiawless  technic,  and  impeccable 
intonation  disarmed  all  criticism,  and  his  fiery 
temperament  fairly  carried  away  the  listeners. 
Arngo  Serato,  who  for  several  years  past  has 
been  regarded  as  the  greatest  violinist  of  Italy, 
proved  that  he  need  not  fear  comparison  witii 
the  greatest  living  masters  of  any  nationality. 
Manuel  Quiroga,  a  Spaniard,  showed  himself 
possessed  of  splendid  technical  equipment  and 
genuine  temperament,  but  created  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  a  brilliant  rather  than  a  pro- 
found artist.  Alexander  Bloch,  an  American, 
introduced  himself  as  a  violinist  of  sterling 
merit.  Another  American,  Frank  Oittelson, 
though  only  a  youth  of  18,  revealed  himself  as 
nothing  leas  than  a  genius  of  the  violin.  Even 
now  he  must  be  judged  only  by  the  highest 
standards.  A  most  successful  tour  of  the 
French  violinist  Jacques  Thibaud  was  unfortu- 
nately cut  short  t^  the  sudden   death   of   his 


father.  The  reappearanoe  of  Fritz  Kreisler  after 
his  participation  in  the  war  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  tumultuous  demonstrations,  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  sincerest  rejoicing  over 
the  preservation  of  this  rare  artist.  His  play- 
ing showed  not  the  slightest  effect  of  the  terrible 
hardships  he  had  undergone.  Other  famous  vio- 
linists that  were  heard  were:  Elman,  Kubelik, 
Macmillen,  Spalding,  Ysaye,  Zimbalist,  Kathleen 
Parlow,  and  Maud  Powell. 

The  cello  had  a  larger  number  of  representa- 
tives than  it  has  had  for  many  years  past. 
Since  his  last  appearance  here  10  years  ago  the 
Spanish  cellist  Pablo  Casals  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  master  of  his 
instrument  in  Europe,  and,  naturally,  expecta- 
tion was  keen.  The  general  verdict  was  that  his 
superior  had  not  been  heard  here.  Other  artists 
heard  were:  04rardy,  Scfaulz,  Malkin,  Van  Vliet, 
and  Beatrice  Harrison. 

VoCAUSTS.  Not  a  single  vocalist  of  the  first 
rank  made  an  American  dftut  during  the  past 
year.  Yet  the  appearance  of  Clara  Oabrilo- 
witsch  (contralto)  was  watched  with  unusual 
interest;  in  the  first  place,  because  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Mark  Twain,  and  secondly,  because 
she  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est pianists.  As  a  singer  she  made  no  very 
deep  impression,  being  almost  overshadowed  by 
her  huMNUid's  superb  accompaniment  at  the 
piano. 

After  a  short  interruption  of  her  professional 
career  for  the  purpose  of  studying  with  Mme. 
Sembrich  in  Berlin,  Mme.  Alma  Gluck  made 
her  reappearance  as  a  song  recitalist.  No 
change  was  noticeable  either  in  the  natural 
beauty  of  her  voice  or  the  mechanical  method 
of  tone  production.  The  benefit  of  her  study 
with  that  unsurpassed  queen  of  song  manifested 
itself,  however,  on  the  interpretative  side  in  a 
heightened  command  of  all  those  means  that 
make  for  artistic  expression.  The  very  favor- 
able impression  made  the  previous  year  bjr  Ot- 
tilie  Metzger  at  the  two  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  was  entirely  confirmed  in  her  re- 
citals. She  is  particularly  great  when  portray- 
ing tragic  emotions.  Of  the  famous  operatic 
stars  the  following  were  also  heard  in  recital: 
Slezak,  Fremstad,  Schumann-Heink,  Eames, 
Alda,  Gerville-R«ache,  Gadski.  Melba,  Tetraz- 
zini,  and  Titta  Ruffo  made  triumphal  concert 
tours  from  coast  to  coast.  Those  who  de- 
voted themselves  entirely  to  the  concert  plat- 
form and  recital  included:  Gulp,  Butt,  Bis- 
pham,  Werrenrath,  Hamlin,  McCormack,  and 
Rogers. 

Obchestbab.  When  about  three  years  ago  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  announced,  a  pro- 
gramme dispensing  with  the  attraction  of  a  solo 
artist,  such  radical  departure  ifrom  custom 
caused  general  comment  and  speculation.  But 
the  overwhelming  success  of  the  experiment  jus- 
tified the  faith  of  the  conductor  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  seriousness  of  the  music-loving  public. 
The  next  organization  to  put  its  audience  to  a 
similar  test  was  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  with  a  result  equally  gratifying.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  almost  all  the  great  symphony 
orchestras  offered  one  or  more  such  programmes 
without  a  soloist.  The  New  York  Symphony 
Society  (Walter  Damrosch)  gave  a  Beethoven 
Festival  lasting  six  days,  when  the  master's 
most  important  works,  including,  of  course,  all 
the  nine  symphonies,  were  performed.    The  so- 
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loiats  were  Julia  Culp,  Kathleen  Parlow,  Josef 
Hofmann,  and  Oscar  Seagle.  A  generous  offer 
from  Mr.  Henry  H.  Flagler  to  aasume,  after 
May  I,  1014,  personal  responsibility  for  the  an- 
nual deficit,  which  generally  varied  between 
$50,000  and  960,000,  places  the  organization  on 
a  sound  financial  basis,  and  permits  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  to  concentrate  his  energy  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  still  higher  artistic  standards.  The 
total  number  of  concerts  given  approximated 
100  (62  in  Greater  New  York).  After  the  con- 
clusion of  its  regular  season  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Frederick  Stock)  gave  three 
additional  concerts  at  popular  prices  with  im- 
mense success  before  sold-out  houses.  At  one 
of  its  regular  concerts  the  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Leopold  Stokowsky)  brought 
out  one  of  its  members,  Paul  Rahmig,  as  a  so- 
loist on  the  double  bass.  Probably  not  one  in 
the  audience  had  ever  heard  a  bass  virtuoso. 
Hie  composition  itself,  a  concertstUck  by  Stein, 
though  rather  uninteresting,  gave  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  instrument,  and 
showed  Mr.  Rahmig  as  a  consummate  artist. 
The  organization  also  visited  New  York,  playing 
a  very  exacting  programme  (the  principal  num- 
bers being  Brahms's  Firat  Symphony,  and 
Strauss's  Tad  und  VerklSrung) ,  and  met  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  both  public  and  critics. 
The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  (Ernst 
Kimwald)  increased  the  number  of  its  regular 
subscription  concerts  from  24  to  32. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  Julius  Hopp  arranged  a  "Wage  Earner's 
Carnival,"  which  lasted  six  days,  and  for  which 
the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Modest 
Altschuler  was  engaged.  Ysaye,  Fremstad, 
Ober,  Constantino,  and  Pilzer  were  the  soloists. 
Each  evening  was  devoted  to  composers  of  a  cer- 
tain nationality.  In  order  to  provide  good 
music  at  nominal  prices  to  the  masses,  the  Bos- 
ton Philharmonic  Society,  an  organization  of  80 
performers  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Frank, 

fave  a  very  successful  series  of  concerts  on  Sun- 
ay  afternoons.  An  important  factor  in  the 
movement  for  the  popularization  of  good  orches- 
tral music  was  the  series  of  63  concerts  given 
in  New  York  by  Henry  T.  Fleck,  professor  of 
music  at  Hunter  College,  with  an  orchestra  of 
60  performers.  Hie  Board  of  Education  granted 
for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $10,000  and  the 
free  use  of  its  buildings. 

To  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  ex- 
perienced orchestral  players.  Christian  Kriens 
of  New  York  founded  the  "Kriens  Symphony 
Club,"  where  young  men  and  women  may  ac- 
quire the  necessary  routine.  The  first  public 
concert,  given  in  April,  showed  that  among  the 
100  young  performers  constituting  this  orches- 
tra there  was  some  really  excellent  material. 
Many  members  of  the  orchestras  of  the  Boston 
and  Chicago  Opera  Companies  who,  owing  to 
the  cancellation  of  the  operatic  seasons,  found 
themselves  without  employment,  flocked  to  New 
York,  where,  under  the  leadership  of  Julian 
Carillo,  they  formed  themselves  into  the  Ameri- 
can Symphony  Orchestra.  Just  why  that  name 
was  chosen  did  not  become  apparent  at  the  first 
concert  in  December,  when  the  principal  num- 
ber on  the  programme  was  a  Symphony  in  D 
by  the  conductor.  From  St.  Paul  came  the  news 
of  the  disbanding  of  the  excellent  local  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  of  which  Walter  Rothwell  had 
been  the  conductor.    Because  of  the  war,  the 


management  found   it  impossible  to  raise  the 
necessary  guarantee  fund  of  $S0,000. 

NovKLTiES.     The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Karl  Muck)    brought  out   a  new   tone   poem, 
Samson,    by    Rubin    Groldmark,    which    contains 
passages   of   real   beauty    and   effectiveness.     A 
First  Symphony  by  Philip  Clapp  made  little  im- 
pression,  because   the   themes,    though    good   in 
theroselrea,  were  developed  in  fragmentary  fash- 
ion.   E.      von      Reznicek's      symphonic      poem, 
Schlemihl,  suffered  from  too  heavy  instrumenta- 
tion, and  was  a  rather  open  and  superficial  imi- 
tation of  Strauss.     Nor  was  a  symphonic  poem 
by  Florent  Schmitt,  La  Tragidie  de  Salomi,  re- 
markable.    Arnold  Schonberg's  Fiinf  St&cke  fir 
Orchester,  which  upon  its  American  premiere  in 
Chicago    the    year    before    was    received    with 
laughter  and  hisses,  met  a  similar  fate  in  Bos- 
ton.   More  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  novelties 
was  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra   (Freder- 
ick Stock).     A  Symphony  in  D  by  Eric  Dela- 
marter  showed  considerable  inventive  and  con- 
structive   power.     Frederick    Stock's    ovwture. 
Life's  Spring-Tide,  fairly  carri»i  away  the  audi- 
ence with  its  exuberant  spirit  and  brilliant  in- 
strumentation.    Florent     Schmitt's     Rhapsodie 
Viennoise  proved  to  be  heavy,  cumbersome,  and 
extremely    impressionistic — anything   but    what 
its     title     suggested.     Erich  'Kornpfold's     Sinr 
fonietta  was  heard   with   considerable   interest. 
It  is  really  a  full  fledged  symphony,  and  in  all 
respects  an  astonishing  work  for  a   17-year-old 
composer.     In  a  Symphonic  Suite,  Adolf  Weidig 
presented  in  genuine  romantic  style  a  series  of 
mood  pictures  of  rare  beauty,  drawn  with  a  mas- 
ter's  hand.     The   New   York   Philharmonic   So- 
ciety   (Josef  Stransky)    presented  a  symphonic 
study  by  Quy   Ropartz,  La  Chasse  du   Prinee 
Arthur,    a    work    showing    solid    workmanship 
without    striking    originality.    The    same'    com- 
poser's Fourth  Symphony  in  C  also  lacked  the 
individual   note,   and   contained   no  message  of 
special  importance.     Yet  it  was  good,  effective 
music,  which  derived  a  special  significance  from 
the  fact  that  a  distinguished  exponent  of  French 
hypermodemism     worked     out    clearly    defined 
themes  in  one  of  the  classical  forms.     The  offer- 
ings of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society   (Wal- 
ter Damrosch)    consisted  of  a  Symphonic  Suite 
by  Victor   Kolar,    in   which   the   composer   had 
adopted  DvorAk's  idea  of  using  negro  melodies 
as   thematic  material;    and   a   symphonic  frag- 
ment, Daphnis  et   Chloe,  by  Maurice  Ravel,  a 
typical    hypermodern    work,    full    of    so-called 
"atmosphere"  and  entirely  devoid  of  any  tangi- 
ble   idea.     The    Russian    Symphony    Orchestra 
(Modest   Altschuler)    introduced   two   unknown 
works  by  famous  Russian  masters.     The  Piano 
Concerto    in    Ct    Minor    by    Rimsks-Korsakov 
(played  by  Eleonora  Spencer)  is  interesting  and 
contains  some  fine  themes,  but  is  lacking  in  log- 
ical development,  and  rather  rhapsodical  in  char- 
acter.    The  First  Symphony  in  E  minor  by  Ip- 
politov-Ivanov  is  frankly  melodious  and  of  great 
sensuous  charm,  quite  typical  of  the  composer's 
style.     The  contribution  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra    (Ernst  Kunwald)    was   Erich 
Komgold's  Ouverture  zu  einem  Schauapiel,  the 
work  of  a  boy  of  14.    The  themes  are  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  Wagner,  their  treatment  and  or- 
chestration of  Strauss.     The  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  (Leopold  Stokowsky)  produced 
a  new  Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor  by  Jean  Si- 
belius   (played  by  Thaddeus  Rich),  which  can 
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hardly  be  considered  as  among  the  best  works 
of  that  composer.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
new  works  heard  during  the  year  was  brought 
out  1^  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Emil  Oberho£Fer),  a  Suite  for  Orchestra,  by 
Ernst  yon  Dohnai^^i.  It  is  a  work  of  sustained 
power  and  serene  beauty. 

Chakbbi  Music.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the 
appearance  of  two  famous  solo  performers  in  a 
joint  recital  of  chamber  music  was  a  decided 
novelty  and  something  of  an  event.  To-day  such 
joint  recitals  belong  to  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  artists  thus  heard  during  the  past 
year  were  Hofmann-Elman,  Bauer-Thilwud, 
BachauB-Parlow,  Leginska-Caslova,  David  and 
Clara  Mannes.  Quite  an  unusual  event,  how- 
ever, was  the  joint  appearance  in  a  Beethoven 
Trio  of  the  three  giants,  Ysaye,  G^rardy,  and 
Godowsky.  Yet  the  artistic  result  was  a  disap- 
pointment because  of  the  lack  of  proper  ensem- 
ble. At  one  of  their  concerts  the  Flonzaleys 
introduced  to  America  the  Quariet  in  D  minor 
by  Arnold  SchOnberg,  which  aroused  considerable 
discussion  and  comment,  but  none  favorable. 
On  one  point  all  critics  were  agreed:  the  music 
never  appealed  to  the  emotions.  Georges  Bar- 
rire,  whose  organization  of  woodwind  instru- 
ments, "The  BarrSre  Ensemble,"  occupies  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  field  of  chamber  music,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  two  new  organizations,  the 
"Trio  de  Lut«ce"  (flute,  harp,  cello),  and  'The 
New  York  Little  Symphony"  (strings,  wood- 
wind, horn).  With  the  latter  combination  he 
produced  such  rarely  heard  works  as  Wolf-Fer- 
rari's Kammersympkonie,  and  Saint-Saens's 
Septuor.  Hie  Kneisel  Quartet  began  their  fall 
season  with  Samuel  Gardner  as  second  violin  in 
place  of  Hans  Letz,  who  had  been  called  to  the 
colors.  But  before  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Letz 
was  released,  and  returned  none  the  worse  for 
his  exciting  experience. 

Chorai.  Societies.  Although  all  the  choral 
associations  throughout  the  land  were  very  ac- 
tive, there  is  not  much  to  be  chronicled.  A 
great  number  of  new  works  were  brought  out, 
but  very  few  of  them  seem  likeW  ever  to  be  re- 
peated again.  The  New  York  Oratorio  Society 
(Louis  Kommenich)  by  request  repeated  Schu- 
mann's Ruth,  which  the  year  before  had  been 
received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  It  also 
gave  a 'splendid  performance  of  Beethoven's  diffi- 
cult and  seldom  heard  Miasa  Bolemnis.  The 
Colombia  University  Chorus  (Walter  Henry 
Hall)  seems  to  follow  the  policy  of  bringing  out 
one  new  work  every  year.  This  year  it  was 
Hamilton  Harty's  Mystic  Trumpeter,  a  very 
difficult  and  extremely  modern  composition. 
Handel's  Aois  and  Qalatea  was  given  in  concert 
form,  but  failed  to  make  any  impression;  it 
sounded  hopelessly  dull  and  antiquated.  Two 
novelties  that  were  heard  with  real  interest  were 
produced  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  (Kurt  Schin- 
dler).  Zandonai's  Padre  Noatro  shows  the  com- 
poser in  a  far  more  favorable  light  than  his 
opera  Conchita.  Verdi's  Stabat  Mater,  one  of 
the  master's  last  works,  is  in  the  same  style  as 
his  Mamoni  Requiem,  full  of  intensely  dramatic 
moments;  rather  theatrical  than  religious.  An- 
other novelty,  Balfour  Gardiner's  News  from 
Whydah,  did  not  deceive  the  discriminating  lis- 
tener with  its  enormous  technical  apparatus  as 
to  the  real  poverty  of  the  musical  ideas.  From 
Chicago  came  the  news  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  William  J.  Finn  as  director  of  the  Paulist 


Choristers,  who  under  his  direction  have  become 
world-famous. 

FESTrvAi.s.  The  twenty-first  biennial  Cincin- 
nati May  Festival,  under  the  direction  of  Ernst 
Kunwald,  was  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association.  The  works  performed 
were  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor,  Berlioz's  Damna- 
tion de  Faust,  Verdi's  Requiem,  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony.  The  work  chosen  for  perform- 
ance at  the  ninth  annual  Bach  Festival  at  Beth- 
lehem, under  Dr.  Wolle,  was  the  master's  Mass 
t»  B  minor.  A  radical  departure  from  tradi- 
tion was  the  rendering  of  alt  solo  passages  by 
the  full  chorus.  The  presence  of  the  distin- 
guished Finnish  composer,  Jean  Sibelius,  gave  a 
special  significance  to  the  twenty-eighth  festival 
of  the  Litchfield  County  Choral  Union,  held  at 
Norfolk,  Conn.  Sibelius  conducted  nine  of  his 
own  compositions,  among  them  the  symphonic 
poem  Aalottaret,  specially  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion. Other  novelties  were  Henry  K.  Hadley's 
symphonic  poem  Lucifer  (after  Vondel's  poem), 
Coleridge-Taylor's  The  Prairie,  and  the  overture 
to  Wagner's  early  opera  Die  Feen.  At  the  sixth 
North  Shore  Festival,  held  at  Evanston,  111., 
a  chorus  of  1000  voices,  assisted  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Frederick  Stock, 
rendered  Haydn's  Creation,  Pieme's  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  Harty's  Mystic  Trumpeter.  The 
thirty-fourth  festival  of  the  North  American 
Sftngerbund  was  held  at  Louisville.  Louis  Ehr- 
gott  of  Cincinnati  directed  the  monster  chorus 
of  3000  male  voices,  assisted  by  a  chorus  of  2000 
children's  voices.  The  fifty-seventh  annual 
Worcester  Festival  was  held  under  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Mees  and  Gustav  Strube.  The  princi- 
pal numbers  were  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  and 
Wolf- Ferrari's  Vita  Nuova.  Strube  scored  a  de- 
cided success  with  his  new  symphonic  poem 
Lorelei.  The  American  Union  of  Swedish  Sing- 
ers held  their  sixth  quadrennial  festival  at  Min- 
neapolis. Fiffy-four  societies  were  represented. 
The  festival  conductor,  Hjalmar  Nilsson,  di- 
rected a  chorus  of  more  than  1000  singers,  sup- 
ported by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  programme  consisted  exclusively  of  works 
by  Scandinavian  composers. 

Opera.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of 
New  York,  163  performances  were  given  from  a 
repertory  of  39  operas  by  22  composers.  Ac- 
cording to  nationality  these  were  divided  as  fol- 
lows: German,  16  works'  by  7  composers  to- 
taled 65  performances;  Italian,  18  works  by  8 
composers  totaled  74  performances;  French,  6 
works  by  6  composers  totaled  16  performances; 
Russian,  1  work  totaled  6  performances;  Ameri- 
can, 1  work  totaled  3  performances.  Wa'gner, 
represented  by  9  works,  led  with  34  perform- 
ances. Next  in  order  came  Puccini,  of  whom  6 
works  achieved  29  performances.  Third  ranked 
Verdi  with  only  3  works  and  17  performances. 
The  work  most  frequently  given  was  Strauss's 
Der  Rosenkavalier,  9  times.  Next  came  Verdi's 
Aida.  Puccini's  Madama  Butterfly,  and  Leon- 
cavallo's Pagliacci,  each  8  times.  Wagner's 
Walkiire,  Puccini's  La  Bohime,  and  To«ca  were 
each  given  7  times.  Four  novelties  were  pro- 
duced. 

Montemezzi's  Amore  dei  ire  Re  (January 
2)  with  Bori,  Ferrari-Fontana,  Amato,  and 
Didur  in  the  principal  rOles,  under  Toscanini, 
was  received  with  marked  enthusiasm ;  and  very 
deservedly  so.  The  text  of  Scm  Benelli  deserves 
the   highest    praise.    The    language    is   forceful 
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and  poetic;  the  intenBely  dramatic  situations 
are  led  to  logical  and  powerful  climazea;  each 
character  is  drawn  with  a  few  masterly  strokes, 
and  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The  music  is 
characterized  by  power  of  thematic  invention, 
sincerity,  and  distinction.  Everywhere  it  fol- 
lows the  dramatic  situation  faititfully  and  ex- 
pressively. Some  half  dozen  themes  are  em- 
Sloyed  as  typical  phrases,  but  they  are  not 
eveloped  nor  transformed  like  Wagner's  mo- 
tives. The  instrumentation  reveals  a  remark- 
able and  unerring  instinct  for  orchestral  color 
as  a  means  of  expression,  and  the  master's  re- 
straining hand  is  felt  even  in  passages  delineat- 
ing violent  emotions.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that 
the  composer  will  continue  in  this  path,  which 
leads  directly  away  from  the  brutal  verity  of 
Puccini  and  his  contemporaries,  back  to  the 
healthy  and  artistic  realism  of  the  immorial 
oomposer  of  Otello  and  FcUMtaff. 

Victor  Herbert's  Madeleine  (January  24) 
with  Alda,  Sparkes,  and  Althouse,  under  Po- 
lacco,  was  an  unqualified  failure.  The  music  is 
so  light,  that  the  work  is  better  called  an  oper- 
etta. But  even  so,  it  might  have  achieved  some 
success,  if  the  score  did  not  bear  the  earmarks 
of  having  been  put  together  hastily  without  a 
trace  of  inspiration.  To  make  the  fiasco  more 
complete,  this  anemic  work  was  directly  fol- 
lowed by  Leoncavallo's  intensely  dramatic  Pay- 
li€uxi.  This  mistake  was  rectified  at  the  only 
two  repetitions,  when  Madeleine  and  the  equally 
colorless     Don     Paaquale     filled     the     evening. 

Neither  did  the  next  novelty,  Charpentier's 
Julien  (February  26)  with  Farrar  and  Caruso, 
under  Polacco,  repay  the  energy  expended  upon 
its  production.  The  librettist  seems  to  have  no 
clear  idea  as  to  the  boundary  line  between  real- 
ism and  vulgarity.  In  a  labored  e£fort  to  follow 
tiie  text  faithfully,  the  music  becomes  fragmen- 
tary and  incoherent.  The  leading  motives  are 
commonplace.  In  a  few  well  constructed  cli- 
maxes the  music  completely  fails  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  dramatic  situation.  The  whole 
score  lacks  individuality  and  distinction.  In  spite 
of  magnificent  stage  setting  and  a  splendid  artis- 
tic performance  w  work  made  no  impression. 

\^If-Ferrari'8  L'Amor«  Medioo  (March  25) 
with  Bori,  Alten,  and  Cristalli,  under  Tos- 
canini,  proved  to  be  a  charming  work,  a  real 
opera  buffa  of  the  old  style,  but  with  vital, 
modem  music.  It  has  the  grace,  lightness,  and 
melodic  charm  of  Rossini  combined  with  German 
earnestness  and  thorouriiness.  The  public  re- 
ceived the  work  cordially.  The  production  of 
Carmen  with  Farrar  and  Caruso,  under  Tosca- 
nini,  aroused  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  It  seems 
that  at  last  people  begin  to  realize  that  Carmen, 
even  without  Calv«,  is,  and  promises  to  remain 
for  many  years,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  oper- 
atic literature. 

One  of  the  most  emphatic  successes  scored  by 
the  management  was  the  revival  of  Weber's 
Euryanthe  (December  1»).  The  principal  rftles 
were  in  the  hands  of  Hempel,  Ober,  Sembach, 
and  Weil,  while  Toscanini  occupied  the  conduc- 
tor's chair.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  por- 
tions sounded  old-fashioned,  the  greater  part  of 
the  music  proved  still  sufficiently  vital  to  rouse 
the  audience  to  demonstrations  of  real  enthusi- 
asm. To  the  present  generation  of  opera-goers 
Euryanthe  is  practically  a  novelty,  for  no  per- 
formances of  it  have  been  heard  in  New  York 
since  1887. 


Of  the  new  artists  Lucreraa  Bori,  who  had 
been  heard  only  in  smaller  parts,  revealed 
herself  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  when 
her  opportunity  came  in  Monteroezzi's  new 
opera.  Rudolf  Berger,  the  much-heralded  tenor 
of  the  Berlin  Opera,  proved  only  an  acceptable 
artist,  but  Edoardo  Ferru'i-Fontana,  Luca 
Botta,  and  Johannes  Sembach  were  recognized 
as  tenors  of  the  first  rank.  The  list  of  estab- 
lished artists  included  Mmes.  Oadski,  Destinn, 
Hempel,  Farrar,  Alda,  Homer,  Matzenauer,  and 
Ober;  and  Messrs.  Caruso,  Urlus,  J5rn,  Marti- 
nelli,  Althouse,  Cristalli,  Braun,  Goritz,  Weil, 
Witherspoon,  Schlegel,  and  Rothier.  The  con- 
ductors were  Toscanini,  Hertz,  and  Polarco. 

The  Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company 
achieved  its  greatest  success  with  a  superb  pro- 
duction of  Partifal  (January  4)  under  Campa- 
nini.  Two  novelties,  Giordano's  Fedora  (Janu- 
ary 6)  and  Gneochi's  Oauandra  (February  26), 
met  a  lukewarm  reception.  A  tour  of  the  West, 
undertaken  after  the  close  of  the  regular  season, 
ended  disastrously.  Owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  season  1914-15  was  canceled.  The 
Boston  Opera  Company  scored  its  principal  suc- 
cess with  Wagner's  Meiateriinger,  which  was 
added  to  its  repertory  on  January  23.  On  the 
whole,  the  season  was  remarkable  more  for  the 
triumphs  of  individual  artists  than  for  excel- 
lence of  ensemble.  The  season  1914-16  was  also 
canceled  because  of  the  war. 

When  the  Century  Opera  (^mpany  dosed  its 
first  season,  somewhat  earlier  than  had  been 
originally  intended,  there  still  remained  a  num- 
ber of  unfulfilled  promises.  Chief  among  these 
was  the  projected  cycle  of  Wagner's  works.  But 
after  the  inadequate  production  of  Lohengrin, 
which  disclosed  some  serious  defects  of  the  or- 
ganization, it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
attempt  the  more  diflicult  dramas.  At  the  re- 
opening in  the  fall  it  was  at  once  evident  that 
the  shortcomings  had  been  effectively  remedied. 
Es^ially  the  new  conductors,  Ernst  Knoch  and 
Agide  Jaicchia,  did  excellent  work  with  the  im- 
proved chorus  and  orchestra.  Yet  the  public 
failed  to  respond.  During  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber the  company  playM  in  Chicago— before 
empty  bouses,  although  all  the  critics  were  unan- 
imous in  their  praise  of  the  excellence  of  the 
performances.  As  the  year  ended  word  was  re- 
ceived that  the  Chicago  engagement  was  brought 
to  a  close  two  weeks  earlier  than  had  been 
agreed,  and  rumor  had  it  that  the  entire  organi- 
zation was  to  disband. 

EuBOFBAN  Countries 

Gebmant.  Upon  the  activities  of  the  more 
important  organizations  of  the  larger  cities  the 
war  seems  to  have  had  little  influence  beyond  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  size  of  orchestras.  The 
almost  complete  absence  of  novelties  on  the  pro- 
grammes seems  to  have  been  felt  rather  as  a 
welcome  relief  than  a  hardship  by  the  audiences 
that  were  f*  numerous  and  appresiative  as  under 
normal  co<'ditions.  The  stress  of  the  times, 
however,  manifested  itself  in  a  m8''<rial  sense  in 
a  general  reduction  of  salaries  ana  prices  of  ad- 
mibiion.  Many  of  the  lesser  artists  found  them- 
selves without  engagement.  In  Berlin  the  un- 
employed orchestral  players  formed  themselves 
into  the  Freie  Orchester  Vereinigung  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  concerts  for  the  benefit  of 
needy  musicians,  and  this  undertaking  proved 
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hi^ly  succeMfuI,  thaaka  to  the  generous  co- 
operation of  the  foremoet  conductors,  who  gave 
their  servioea  gratuitously.  All  the  greatest 
artieta,  such  as  Lehmann,  Gulp,  Hempel,  WOU- 
ner,  Slezak,  Busoni,  Burmester,  Scharwenka,  and 
a  host  of  others,  gave  concerts  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  War  Relief  Fund.  The  famous  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Chorus,  under  Siegfrid  Ochs,  gave 
its  usual  four  concerts,  and  turned  over  all  re- 
ceipts to  the  Relief  Fund.  In  BayreuUi  400,000 
marks  had  been  paid  for  tickets  when  the  war 
interrupted  the  festival.  The  holdera  of  tickets 
unanimously  refused  the  return  of  their  money, 
and  requested  that  the  entire  sum  be  donated  to 
the  Relief  Fund.  To  what  length  mistaken 
patriotic  zeal,  when  carried  into  tiiie  cosmopoli- 
tan and  neutral  domain  of  art,  will  ^,  was  un- 
happily illustrated  by  the  dissolution  of  tiie 
famous  Internationale  Musikgesellschaft  of  Leip- 
lig.  Since  its  foundation  in  189»  the  publica- 
tions of  this  society  have  been  of  far-reaching 
influence  through  tne  dissemination  of  the  re- 
sults of  musical  research  on  the  part  of  the 
world's  foremoet  scholars. 

New  Year's  Day  witnessed  the  performance  of 
Wagner's  Parsifal  on  almost  every  operatic 
stage  throughout  the  Empire.  According  to  all 
accounts  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  meet  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  composer's  intentions. 
Everywhere  the  work  was  received  with  pro- 
found reverence,  and  had  many  repetitions  before 
crowded  houses.  Munich,  however,  postponed 
the  local  premifere  till  May  22,  Wagner's  birth- 
day. The  ninetieth  Nether-Rhenish  Music  Fes- 
tival was  held  at  Dasseldorf  under  Karl  Fanz- 
ner.  For  some  years  past  these  famous  festi- 
vals have  suffered  through  the  growing  rivalrv 
between  the  two  cities  of  Cologne  and  DUssel- 
dorf.     Matters  came  to  a  climax  this  year  when 


in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Yet  the  critics 
missed  the  full  effect  of  the  musical  climaxes  and 
the  real  spirit.  From  April  26  to  June  10, 
Henry  Russell,  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company, 
gave  a  season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Theatre  des 
Champs  Elysies.  The  opening  work  was  Monte- 
mezzis  Amore  dei  Tre  Re,  which  a  few  weeks 
before  had  scored  such  emphatic  success  in  Amer- 
ica. It  met  with  a  decidedly  cool  reception. 
Wolf-Ferrari's  II  Begreto  di  Suzanna,  a  novelty 
for  Paris,  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  un- 
questionable artistic  triumph  of  the  season  was 
largely  due  to  the  inspired  performances,  under 
Weingartner,  of  Wagner's  works.  Under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  composer  Richard 
Strauss's  La  IMgende  de  Joseph  had  its  world- 
premi6re  at  the  Grand  Op4ra,  and  was  received 
with  tumultuous  applause.  Several  Frendi 
critics  not  only  praised  the  exquisite  melodies 
and  splendid  climaxes,  but  proclaimed  certain 
portions  as  the  most  inspired  music  yet  written 
by  the  German  master.  At  Monte  Carlo  Masse- 
net's posthumous  CUopatre  proved  a  great  nuc- 
cess. 

Bnolard.  The  activities  of  the  larger  organi- 
zations were  little  affected  by  the  war  The 
usual  fall  seasons  of  opera  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned  be- 
cause of  their  entire  dependence  upon  foreign 
artists.  London  did  not  hear  Parsifal  until 
February  2.  According  to  all  reports  the  work 
made  a  profound  impression.  The  spring  season 
at  Covent  Garden  was  of  unusual  interest  and 
excellence.  After  20  years  of  undeserved  neg- 
lect Verdi's  Falstaff  was  revived  with  immense 
success.  Under  Nikisch  the  Ring  dramas  were 
given  with  entirely  new  and  splendid  scenery. 
Albert  Coates,  a  pupil  of  Nikisch,  alternated 
with  his  master  in  the  direction  of  the  Wagner 


Cologne  not  onlv  refused  to  coSperate,  but  even    works,  and  made  a  particularly  deep  impression 
arranged  an  independent  Beethoven  Festival  on    in    Tristan   und   Isolde.     An    American    singer. 


the  same  days,  with  the  result  that  both  festi- 
vals closed  with  a  considerable  deficit.  Of  the 
few  novelties  Humperdinck's  opera  Die  Uarke- 
tenderin   had   a  rather   unusual   fate.    On   its 


Maude  Fay,  a  member  of  the  Munich  Opera,  at- 
tracted special  attention  in  the  rOles  of  Elsa 
and  Sieglinde.  Montemezzi's  Amore  dei  tre  Re, 
the    only    novelty,    made    no    impression.    Sir 


initial  production  at  Weimar,  in  May,  it  was  Thomas  Beecham  gave  a  successful  season  of 

received  with  little  favor;  but  after  the  out-  Russian    opera    in    English    at    Drury    Lane, 

break   of  the   war   it   vied   in   popularity   with  Dylan,  the  second  part  of  Holbrooke's  ambitious 

Wagner's  Meistersinger.    This  sudden  success  of  trilogy,    was   produced   for   the   first   time   on 

Die    Marketenderin,    in    spite    of    its    colorless  July  4,  but  failed  to  win  favor.     Skriabine  made 

music,  is  due  entirely  to  the  text  with  the  idol-  his  first  visit  to  England,  playing  his  own  works 

ized   Blflcher   as  the   central   hero.     At   Dessau  in  recitals  to  very  appreciative  audiences.    On 

Christian    Sinding   achieved   a   genuine   success  the  other  hand,  the  works  of  Leo  Omstein,  an 

with  his  latest  opera,  Der  Heilxge  Berg,  while  extreme  futurist,  were  received  with  most  em- 

tite  favorable  reception  accorded  Weingartner's  phatic  disapproval.    Richard  Strauss  was  pres- 

Kain  und  Abel  at  Darmstadt  is  to  be  attributed  ent  at  the  initial  performance  of  his  Legend  of 

rather  to  the  personality  of  the  great  conductor  Joseph,  and  also  conducted  a  concert  of  bis  own 

than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  music.    In  the  works,  scoring  a  veritable  triumph.    Before  an 


field  of  instrumental  music  the  honors  were  car- 
ried off  by  two  American  composers,  Leslie  Loth 
{Symphony  in  A)  and  Edgar  Stillman-Kelly 
(New  England  Symphony).  Throughout  Ger- 
many the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Richard  Strauss  (June  11)  was  observed  by  per- 
formances of  his  works. 


enthusiastic  audience  Fatti  gave  a  concert  in 
Albert  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Blbllogpraphy.  Among  the  important  books 
published  during  the  year  are  the  following: 

Biographical.  L.  Vuillemin,  O.  Fauri 
(Paris) ;  F.  Cellier  and  C.  Bridgeman,  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  and  Their  Operas  (London),  rather 


Fraitce.    In  no  other  country  was  the  musical    anecdotal  than  strictly  biographical  or  critical ; 
life  80  completely  paralyzed  by  the  war  as  in    Lilli   Lehmann,   My  Path   Through  Life    (New 


France.  An  event  of  prime  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Grand  Op«ra  was  the  first  per- 
formance in  France  of  Parsifal  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andre  Messager  (January  2).  Eighiy 
rehearsals  had  been  held ;  the  scenic  effects  were 


York),  a  translation  of  the  famous  singer's 
book,  Jfein  Weg,  by  Alice  B.  Seligman;  0. 
Huckel,  Wagner:  The  Man  and  His  Work  (New 
York),  compact,  yet  no  essentials  are  omitted; 
E.  Newman,  Wagner  m  Man  and  Artist   (New 


of  unparalleled  splendor i  the  receipts  of  50,000    York),  brief,  clear,  appredative.  „        ^  . 

franca  established  a  record  for  any  single  night       History  of  Mus%o.    P.  Aubry,  Trouvires  and 
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Troubadours  (New  York),  in  translation  by  C. 
Aveling;  J.  Combarieu,  Histoire  de  la  musique 
de»  originea  juagu'  i  la  mart  de  Biethoven 
(Paris),  vol.  ii,  covering  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury to  1827,  completes  tlie  work,  an  authori- 
tative and  detailed  reference  book;  G.  Cucuel, 
La  PoupUniire  et  la  musique  de  ckambre  au  diw- 
huitiime  siicle  (Paris),  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  early  history  of  public 
concerts;  Id.,  Les  criateurs  de  Vopkra  comique 
fransait  (Paris),  an  authoritative  and  critical 
analysis  of  the  different  styles  with  full  bibli- 
ography; A.  H.  Fox-Strangways,  The  Music  of 
Hindustan  (Oxford),  an  exhaustive  history  of 
both  the  art  and  theory  with  numerous  exam- 
ples in  notation;  M.  A.  deW.  Howe,  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Boston),  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  musical  taste  in 
America;  E.  Istel,  Das  Libretto  (Berlin),  philo- 
sophical rather  tiian  historical;  C.  Mauclaire, 
Buitoire  de  la  musique  europienne  (Paris),  con- 
fines itself  to  the  period  1850-1914,  a  clear  and 
critical  exposition  of  modern  tendencies  and 
styles;  M.  Montagu-Kathan,  A  History  of  Rtts- 
sian  Music  (London),  superficial  and  uncritical, 
but  as  yet  the  only  book  in  English  dealing  with 
the  subject;  R.  Newmarch,  The  Russian  Opera 
(New  York),  a  good  and  accurate  account  based 
on  independent  and  painstaking  investigation; 
H.  Pruni6res,  L'Opira  Italien  en  France  avant 
Lulli  (Paris);  B.  Selva,  La  Sonate  (Paris), 
very  complete  and  authoritative — also  in 
abridged  form  imder  title:  Quelques  mots  sur 
la  sonate;  William  6.  Rice,  Carillons  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  (New  York),  the  result  of 
painstaking  and  careful  original  investigation, 
deriving  additional  value  from  the  fact  that 
perhaps  many  of  the  towers  and  sets  of  carillon 
bells  described  have  been  destroyed  by  the  war. 

Theory  and  Criticism.  C.  Forsyth,  Orchestra- 
tion (London),  very  full  with  numerous  illus- 
trations from  the  scores  of  the  greatest  modern 
masters;  J.  Hofmann,  Piano  Playing  with  Piano 
Questions  Answered  (New  York),  eminently 
practical,  covers  every  conceivable  phase  of  the 
subject;  L.  Peralt4,  L'Esotirisme  de  Parsifal 
(Paris),  a  remarkably  able  and  sympathetic 
study  of  the  drama  ana  its  sources;  A.  M.  Rich- 
ardson, The  Choir  Trainer's  Art  (New  York), 
deals  with  the  question  of  voice  training  and 
practical  questions  of  management. 

MTEB,  AI.BEBT  Lee.  American  soldier,  died 
July  17,  1914.  He  wa«  bom  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
1846,  and  at  19  years  of  age  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Eleventh  Infantry  in  1865.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant,  and  was 
successively  promoted,  in  1886  captain,  in  1899 
major,  in  1901  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1903 
colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry.  He  be- 
came a  brigadier-general  in  1007,  and  in  1010 
retired,  having  reached  the  ajje  limit.  General 
Myer  held  every  noncon>missioned  and  com- 
missioned rank  up  to  that  in  which  he  was  re- 
tired. In  his  long  service  he  fought  against  the 
Indians  on  the  plains,  was  conspicuous  in  the 
war  with  Spain,  and  later  in  the  Philippine  in- 
surrections, and  also  was  many  years  in  service 
on  the  Texas  border. 

NATAL.  One  of  the  four  original  provinces 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (q.v.).  Pieter- 
maritzburg  is  the  headquarters  of  the  provincial 
government,  with  29,980  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  military.  Durban  is  the  largest  town  and 
only    port.     The    European    population    of    the 


province  has  increased  threefold  since  1879.  Of 
the  total  population  in  1911  (1,194,043),  08,- 
114  were  European,  962,490  were  natives,  133,- 
439  were  Indians  and  other  Asiatics.  Total 
males,  564,648;  females,  629,395.  Population  of 
the  borough  of  Durban,  69,187;  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  30,555.  Primary  education  is  controlled 
by  ike  provincial  administration.  The  aggre- 
gate numl)er  of  European  pupils  in  government 
and  inspected  schools  was  16,297  in  1911.  The 
231  government-aided  schools  for  natives  had  an 
enrollment  of  17,852;  there  were  34  schools  for 
Indian  children,  with  an  oiroUment  of  3532. 

At  the  end  of  1911  there  had  been  alienated 
8311  acres  of  land,  besides  2,203,000  condition- 
ally alienated.  Throughout  the  province  fruits, 
vegetables,  black  wattle,  and  cereals  are  grown. 
There  are  large  plantations  of  sugar  and  tea  on 
the  coast  and  in  Zululand.  The  output  of  com 
in  1911  toUled  1,806,745  muids  (of  200 
pounds);  tea,  5,007,090  pounds;  sugar,  79,633 
tons;  tobacco,  2,685,037  pounds.  In  1911  there 
were  in  the  province  75,567  horses,  456,087  cat- 
tle, 1,519,268  sheep,  989,274  goats,  110,.')32 
■wine,  15,602  mules,  28,011  asses,  and  4111 
ostriciies.  There  are  extensive  and  vkluable 
mineral  deposits.  At  Durban  a  whaling  indus- 
try is  carried  on.  The  number  of  whales  killed 
and  landed  in  1 91 1  was  992  humpbacks,  2  blue, 
7  shad,  3  herring,  2  riglit,  12  rorquals.  C.  J. 
Smythe  was  provincial  administrator  in  1914. 
See  SoDTH  Afbica,  Union  of,  for  area,  popu- 
lation, and  other  statistical  details. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY,  Exhibitions  or. 
See  Painting  and  Sculptube. 

NATIONAL  BANKS.  This  article  conUins 
onl^  statistics  of  resources,  liabilities,  and  circu- 
lation. An  accoimt  of  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Federal  Reserve  system  will  be  found  under 
Banks  and  Bankino.  Other  matters  relating 
to  national  banks  is  included  in  the  article  on 
Financial  Rkvibw.    See  also  Money;  Ck>iNS. 

Statistics.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  Sept.  12,  1914, 
there  were  7538  national  banks  in  the  United 
States,  with  total  resources  of  $11,483,529,000. 
This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  $600,000,000 
during  the  year.  Total  loans  and  discounts 
amounted  to  '$8,400,767,000.  Other  items  of  re- 
sources were:  United  States  bonds,  $791,419,- 
000;  other  bonds  and  stocks,  $941,723,000,  not 
including  $392,663,000  of  miscellaneous  securi- 
ties deposited  to  secure  circulation,  (rold  coin 
and  certificates,  $503,059,000 ;  other  specie,  $243,- 
139,000;  legal  tender  notes,  $157,508,000. 

Among  tJie  liabilities  the  principal  item  was 
$6,043,531,000  of  individual  deposits  subject  to 
check.  Other  items  were:  Capital  stock  paid 
in,  $1,060,332,000;  surplus,  $724,138,000;  undi- 
vided profits,  $287,343,000;  national  bank  notes 
outstanding,  $918,270,000;  and  $1,096,550,000  of 
certificates  of  deposit  and  certified  in  cashiers' 

NATIONAL     DEFENSE.      See     Miutakt 

pROOBEtSS 

NATIONAL  OXTABD.     See  Militia. 

NATIONAL  UnSEUM.  See  United  States 
National  Musetjm. 

NATIONAL  PEACE  CONVEBENCE.  See 
Intebnational  Arbitbation  and  Peace. 

NATXTBAL  OAS.     See  Gas,  Natural. 

NAVAL  A£B0NAUTIC8.  See  ABbonau- 
tics. 

NAVAL  FBOOBESS.    The  normal  develop- 
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ment  of  the  navies  of  the  world  in  1914  was  up- 
set by  the  great  war.  And  all  possible  secrecy 
was  thrown  over  naval  affairs  for  many  months 
after  the  war's  outbreak.  So  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  each  of  the 
belligerents  was  pushing  work  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible on  the  ships  building  or  provided  for  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities.  Submarines  and  air- 
craft were  being  constructed  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  the  particulars  were  not  obtainable.  The 
following  tables  are  from  the  official  statement  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Kaval  Intelligence: 

Wabsuip  Tonnage 

of  the  various  powers  on  July  1,  1914: 


Tanimg*  OompUUd 
Great    Briuin. .  .2,157,850 

Germany     961,718 

United    Statu    . .     765,188 

France    688,840 

Japan      519.640 

IUI7      285,460 

Bauia    270,861 

Anatria-Hnncary.    221.526 


Tonnage  Completed  and 

BuOding 

Great   Britain. .  .2,714,106 

Oennany     1,306,577 

Franca    899,915 

United   States    . .    894,889 

Japan     699.916 

Kuuia    678,813 

Italy    497,815 

Austria     347,508 


Wabship  Tonnage 

of  the  princinal  naval  powers  on  July  I,  1914, 
showing  number  and  displacement  of  ships  built 
and  building  of  1500  or  more  tons,  and  of  tor- 
pedo-craft of  more  than  60  tons: 


The  following  vessels  are  not  included  in  the 
tables:  Ships  over  20  years  old  from  date  of 
launch,  unless  they  have  been  reconstructed  and 
rearmored  within  5  years;  torpedo  craft  over 
15  years  old;  ships  which  have  not  actually 
been  begun  or  ordered,  even  if  authorized;  trans- 
ports, colliers,  repair  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships, 
or  other  auxiliaries;  vessels  of  less  tiian  1 500 
tons,  except  torpedo-craft;  torpedo-craft  of  less 
than  50  tons.  Vessels  undergoing  trials  are 
considered  as  completed. 

Bbitisr  Navy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  active  fleets  of  the  British  navy  were: 

A.  First    Fleet     (8     squadrons — 44     fighting 

ships) 
27  dreadnoughts 
1  predreadnought 
4  battlecruisers 
8  armored  cruisers 
4  lit^t  cruisers 

B.  Second    Fleet    (4    squadrons — 24    fighting 

ships) 
16  predreadnou^hts 
8  armored  cruisers 

C.  Third    Fleet     (8    squadrons — 40    fighting 

ships) 
16  predreadnoughts 
24  cruisers  of  various  kinds 

D.  Mediterranean     Fleet     (3     squadrons — 11 

ships). 


QBEAX  BBIXA.INt  QBRMA-SJ 

BwOt                  BMding  BvOt                 Bv/Oding 

Type  0/  F««wi                                                 So.       Xont        No.       XonM  No, 

leet.) 

BattleeUpa  (dreadnonght  type)  a   20       428,860     16     421,750  18 

Battleships   i predreadnought)  b  40       589,885      20 

Coaat-def  eiue  Teeaal*  e 2 

Battle  cruiaend    9       187,800       1       28,600  4 

Armored   cruiaera    84       406,800      9 

Cruiserae    74       882,815      17       67,000  41 

Torpedo  boat  deatroyera 167       125,850     21       21,770  180 

Torpedo  boaU    40         11,488     

Submarines     75         80,363     23       17,236  27 

Total  tone 2,167,860      . .      566,366      . .         961,718    . .        864,8<4 

Total  tone,  built  and  buiUUng 2,714,106  1,806,677       _ 


Xone      No. 

285,770  7 
242,800  .. 
8,168  .. 
88,749  4 
94,245  .. 
150,747  6 
67,094  24 


Xont 

(«t.) 

187,164 

ii2i666 

'  261900 
14,400 


14,140  18    14,400 


UNITED  STATES 


Bum 


BuUding 


Type  of  7m«(I 


No. 


Battleahlpa    (dreadnought  type)  •    8 

Battleahipa     (predreadnought)  b     22 

Coast-defenae    veaaels  e     4 

Battle  emiaera  d   

Armored    erulaen    11 

Cruiaera  a     14 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers    61 

Torpedo    boats     18 

Submarines    30 


Total  tons    

Total  tons  built  and  building 


Xont       No. 


189,660 
809,282  h  . 
12,900   . 

i4g,'29S  '. 
66,410   . 
36,068 
2,628 


Tons 

(««.) 

117,800 


11   11,956 


19  g  . 


766,188 
894,889  i; 


129,766 


rBA.NCB 
BuOt  BvUdint 

No.     Xont  No.     Xont 
(art.) 

4       92,868  8     198,656 

18     262,676  

1  8,800  

20     26i',724  ■.'.      '■.■■.'.".'. 

9       46,096  

84       86,812        8  2,668 

186       18,426  

64       27,940  22       14,766 

..      688,840  ..     311,076 
899,915 


JAPAN 


Bum 


Type  of  Yettel 


No. 


Xont 

41,600 

191,880 

9,086 

55.000 

188,483 

57,915 

20.487 

8,017 

2.672 

Total  tone    519,640 

Total  tons  built  and  building    699,916 


Battleahipa   (dreadnonght  type)  a   2 

Battleahipa    (predreadnought)  b    18 

Coaat-defenae    Tessela  e     2 

Battle  cruiaera  d    2 

Armored  emisera    13 

Cruiaera  e     18 

Torpedo    boat   deatroyera    50 

Torpedo    boata     27 

Sumnarinea       18 


SuOdtng 


No. 


Xont 

(M«.) 

122,400 


2       56,000 


1,676 

'i'.i66 


180,276 


RVSSIA 


Bum 


No. 


6 

9 

91 

14 

80 


Xont 


98,760 
10,880 


Building 
No.        Xont 

159,409 


8 


63,500 
52,846 
86,748     44 

2,182      . . 

6,506     19 


4     128,000 


270,861 
678,818 


68.600 
58,664 

'i8i284 

407,957 
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ITALY 


AVSTUlAHUSai-RY 


Bvta 


XjtP*  0/  7m*«I 


BvOdint) 


BwOt 


So. 


BvOdint 


Battlaihipi    (dreadnonght   type)  a    8 

BstUeBhiin    (predraadnoaghl)  b    8 

Coast-defenae  veaaeU  e    

Battle  cmiaen  d   

Armored   cruiaera    0 

Oruiaera  •     6 

Torpedo  boat    daatroyen     86 

Torpedo  boata    68 

Bnbraarlnea     10 


Total  tona    

Total  tona  built   and  building 


Ton* 

No. 

Tont 

No. 

Ton* 

Wo. 

Tont 

62,644 
06,100 

7 

187,160 

8 
6 
6 

60,080 
74,618 
41,700 

4 

98,510 

74,020 
18,880 
16,807 
11,684 
5,476 

■3 
16 

a 

8 

'  '4,'888 

14,208 

272 

6,842 

2 

5 

18 

80 

6 

18,880 

18,815 

8,450 

6,852 

1,686 

■5 

24 
« 

ii'Mi 

5.886 
5,870 

285,460 
407,816 

•• 

212,855 

•• 

221,526 

847,608 

•• 

135,082 

aBattleahipa  haTing  a  main  batter;  of  all  big  guna.   (11  inebea  or  mora  in  calibre.) 

b  Battleahipa  of  (about)  10,000  or  more  tona  diaplaeenwnt,  whose  main  battariea  are  of  more  than  one 
calibre. 

einelndea  amaller  battleahipa  and  monltora. 

d  Armored  cruiaera  which  have  main  batter;  gnni  of  the  aama  calibre  as  the  hear;  guns  of  contem- 
porary battleships  and  are  capable  of  taking  tlieir  place  in  line  of  battle  with  the  battleships.  Thej  hare 
an  increase  of  apeed  at  the  expense  of  carrying  fewer  guns  in  main  battery  and  a  decrease  in  armor  pro- 
tection. 

t  An  unarmored,  or  very  lightly  armored,  warships  of  more  than  1500  tona  are  elaaaed  aa  emiaers. 
Scouta  are  considered  aa  cruisers  in  which  battery  and  protection  have  been  saeriflced  to  aecnre  extreme 
speed.  The  word  "protected"  haa  been  omitted  becana*  all  emiaera  except  the  oldeat  and  amalleat  have  pro- 
tective decks! 

/  Colonial  vessels  included. 

ff  Includes  8  aubmarinea  authorised  in   1018 ;  contract  for  fourth  not  yet  awarded. 

k  Does  not  include  Idalio  and  Uittittiffi,  recently  aold,  or  ships  of  current  programme  for  which  con- 
traeta  have  not  been  awarded. 

k  Exclusive  of  submarine  tonnage. 


Since  July  1,  6  new  battleehipB  and  1  battle- 
cruiser  were  completed,  and  6  others  were  to  be 
finished  in  the  first  six  months  of  1914.  Two 
battleships  (/Sultan  Oaman  I,  and  Reahadieh) , 
building  in  England  for  the  Turkish  navy,  were 
taken  over  and  renamed  Aginctmrt  and  Erin. 
Two  very  large  destroyers  building  for  the 
Chilean  navy,  and  3  small  river  monitors  com- 
pleted for  Brazil  also  were  taken  or  purchased. 
On  July  1  there  were  approximately  31  destroy- 
ers and  24  submarines  building.  Siame  of  these 
(perhaps  one-half)  were  at  the  end  of  the  year 
completed,  and  others  had  been  commenced.  In 
addition  to  the  vessels  of  the  active  fleet,  many 
old  battleships  and  cruisers  in  reserve  and  on 
the  list  for  sale  or  breaking  up  were  put  in 
order,  placed  in  commission,  and  were  being 
utilized  in  the  blockade  and  special  service.  The 
command  of  the  British  g^and  fleet  was  given  to 
Admiral  Sir  J.  R.  Jellicoe. 

Gebuan  Navt.  The  German  active  navv  on 
Aug.  1,  1914,  consisted  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
composed  of  three  battleship  squadrons;  one 
cruiser  squadron  (4  battlecruisers,  8  light 
cruisers)  ;  seven  destroyer  flotillas  of  12  boats 
each;  and  three  submarine  flotillas  of  7  boats 
each.  The  battleship  squadrons  consisted  of  13 
dreadnoughts  and  8  predreadnoughts.  The  Re- 
serve Fleet  consisted  of  12  predreadnought  bat- 
tleships, 6  armored  cruisers,  16  light  cruisers, 
40  to  50  destroyers,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  torpedo  boats.  Of  the  ships  building  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  3  dreadnought  battleships  and 
1  battlecruiser  were  practically  completed  and 
soon  joined  the  fleet.  Of  the  12  destroyers  and 
12  or  more  submarines  building  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  there  was  no  information  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  but  it  was  presumed  that  many  had 
been  completed,  and  work  on  the  others  was 
pushed  as  fast  as  possible.  On  foreign  stations 
there  were:  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  battle- 
cruiser  Ooeben  (22,600  tons)  and  light  cruiser 
Breslau  (4500)  ;  in  the  Pacific,  the  armored 
cruisers  Schamhorst  and  Oneiaenau  of  11,400 
tons,  and  the  light  cruisers  Emden  ( 3600 ) ,  Kon- 
igtherg  (3360),  yurnberg  (3400),  and  Leipzig 
(3200);    in    the    Atlantic,    the    light    cruisers 


KarUruhe     (4800)     and    Drtade%     (3600).     In 
various  parts  of  the  world  there  were  some  old 

funboats  and  small  cruisers  of  old  type  and  no 
ghting  value. 

French  Navt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  French  navy,  which  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  previous  eight  years,  was  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  Mediterranean.  Including 
ships  in  the  flrst  reserve,  there  were  available  4 
dreadnoughts,  23  predr^dnoughts,  20  armored 
and  heavily  protected  cruisers,  11  light  cruisers, 
84  destroyers,  163  toroedo  boats  (flt  for  harbor 
and  coast  service  only),  and  70  submarines. 
Some  of  the  cruisers  were  on  foreign  stations. 
Three  dreadnought  battleships  which  were 
building  were  practically  ready  for  service  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  two  others  were  to  be 
ready  in  six  months. 

Russian  Navt.  The  Russian  navy  bad  not 
recovered  from  the  Japanese  War.  In  the  Bal- 
tic there  were  available  on  July  1,  1914,  4  pre- 
dreadnought' battleships,  14  armored  and  pro- 
tected cruisers,  2  light  cruisers,  80  destroyers, 
24  submarines.  Four  dreadnought  battlediips 
were  probably  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  were  not  to  be  sent  out  against  superior 
German  forces.  Four  battlecruisers  were  laid 
down  two  vears  before,  but  had  not  been 
launched  so  far  as  known.  Of  the  44  destroyers 
and  19  submarines  building  six  months  ago,  a 
considerable  number  should  liave  been  completed, 
but  no  information  concerning  them  leaked  out. 
In  the  Black  Sea  the  Russian  naval  force  con- 
sisted of  6  predreadnoughts,  2  large  cruisers, 
16  destroyers,  16  torpedo  boats,  and  5  subma- 
rines. 

AusTWA-HuNOAET.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Austria-Hungary  had  almost  as  many  tons 
of  war-vessels  imder  construction  as  the  United 
States.  There  were  ready  for  service,  3  dread- 
noughts, 9  predreadnoughts,  6  coast  defraise  ves- 
sels, 2  armored  cruisers,  12  light  cruisers  (in- 
cluding 3  building  but  practically  completed), 
19  destroyers,  11  submarines,  and  58  torpedo 
boats  (mostly  of  about  200  tons  and  launched 
1005-10).  Chie  dreadnought  had  been  com- 
pleted since  July,  and  four  more  were  to  have 
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beesa  ccmmienced,  but  reports  at  the  end  of  the 
year  stated  that  no  work  had  been  done  on  them. 
Japan.  The  condition  of  the  Japanese  navy 
is  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables.  Two  new  bat- 
tlecruisers  could  be  finished  in  a  short  time,  as 
oould  two  of  the  battleships,  but  funds  were 
said  to  be  lacking. 

Natal  Ope&ationb  or  the  Wab 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  British  fleet  at 
once  moved  to  blockade  the  Oerman  navy  in 
its  own  harbora  The  Qerman  High  Seas  Fleet 
retired  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal.  The  battlecruiser  Ooeben,  the  armored 
cruisers  BcKamhortt  and  Oneitenau,  the  light 
cruisers  Smden,  KSnig«herg,  Niimberg,  Leipsig, 
KarUruhe,  Dresden,  and  Brealou,  and  several 
gunboats  and  small  old  cruisers  were  barred  out 
of  German  home  ports  by  the  cord<m  the  British 
fleet  drew  about  them.  The  gunboats  and  old 
cruisers  retired  to  neutral  ports  and  were  in- 
terned. The  li^t  cruisers  entered  upon  a  career 
of  commerce  destroying  varied  by  attacks  upon 
inadequately  defended  British  naval  stations. 
In  this  th^  were  assisted  by  several  German 
merchant  ships  which  were  hastily  transformed 
into  auxiliary  cruisers.  The  career  of  the  Ger- 
man vessels  was  spectacular,  but  in  most  cases 
comparatively  brief.  The  Ooeben  and  Brealau, 
which  were  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  forced 
to  the  eastward  by  the  French  and  British 
squadrons,  and  on  August  11  entered  the  Darda- 
nelles. Shortly  afterward  th^  were  sold  to 
Turkey.  This  sale  was  objected  to  by  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Russian  governments,  but  be- 
fore the  question  was  settled,  Turkey  joined  in 
the  war  as  an  ally  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  armored  cruisers  Bchamhorst  and  Qnei- 
senau  were  each  of  11,400  tons,  carrying  ei^t 
8.2-inch  guns,  and  six  5.0-inch,  four  8.2-inch  in 
turrets — one  forward,  one  aft — and  two  8.2-inch 
on  each  beam  in  single  casemates.  These  ves- 
sels in  appearance,  battery,  and  armor,  closely 
resembled  the  United  States  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn.  They  were  in  the  Paciflc  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  did  some  damage  to  British 
commerce  and  to  one  or  two  naval  and  supply 
stations,  but  their  first  move  of  importance  con- 
sisted in  effecting  a  junction  with  the  light 
cruisers  TiUmberg  (3400  tons — 24  knots  speed — 
10  4.1-inch  guns),  Leipzig  (3200  tons — 23  knots 
— 10  4.1-inch),  and  Dresden  (3600  tons — 24.5 
knots — 10  4.1-inch),  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber. On  November  1,  the  squadron  thus  formed, 
under  command  of  Admiral  Count  von  Spee,  met 
a  British  squadron  under  Vice-admiral  Sir 
Christopher  Cradock,  and  consisting  of  the  ar- 
mored cruisers  Oood  Hope  (14,100  tons — 2  9.2- 
inch  guns  in  turrets,  16  6-inch  guns  in  case- 
mates— ^23  knots  speed),  Monmouth  (9600  tons 
— 14  6-inch — 22.5  knots),  the  light  cruiser  Olaa- 
goto  (4820  tons — 2  6-inch,  10  4-mch — 26  knots), 
and  the  merchant  steamer  Otranto,  which  had 
been  fitted  with  a  light  armament.  The  sea  was 
very  rough,  many  guns  of  the  British  armored 
cruisers  were  mounted  so  low  as  to  be  useless 
in  rough  weather,  while  the  other  guns  were 
ridiculously  small  in  calibre  or  numl«r  for  the 
size  of  the  ships.  The  German  force  won  with 
ease,  sinking  the  Oood  Hope  and  Monmouth,  and 
injuring  the  others,  but  not  to  an  extent  to 
prevent  their  escape.  No  German  ships  were 
damaged,   none  of  their  men  were  killed,   and 


only  six  wounded.  This  victory  enormously  in- 
creased German  prestige  and  stimulated  Ger- 
man naval  enthusiasm.  Unfortunately  Admiral 
von  Spee  did  not  live  to  reap  the  reward  of 
his  executive  ability  and  fighting  capacity.  The 
crushing  defeat  of  Cradock's  squadron  was  a 
blow  to  British  pride.  Moreover,  the  existence 
of  the  German  vessels  threatened  British  sea- 
borne trade.  Very  quietly  the  Admiralty  de- 
spatched a  strong  force  in  search  of  the  con- 
auerors.  This  consisted  of  two  battle  cruisers, 
tie  Inflecrible  and  Invincible  (17,260  tons,  26 
knots  speed,  7-inch  belt  and  turrets,  and  8  12- 
inch  guns)  ;  three  armored  cruisers,  the  Car- 
narvon, Cornwall,  and  Kent — the  last  two  be- 
ing sister  ships  to  the  Monmouth,  the  other  a 
little  stronger;  an  old,  weakly  armored  battle- 
ship, the  Canopua  (13,000  tons,  6-ineh  belt,  8- 
inch  turrets,  18  knots  speed,  4  12-inch  guns, 
and  12  6-indi),  two  light  cruisers,  the  Brittol 
and  Olaegow  (4820  tons,  26  knots  speed,  2  6- 
inch  guns,  and  10  4-inch).  This  squadron 
(partly  made  up  of  vessels  already  in  Amer- 
ican waters)  met  Von  Spee's  near  ute  Falkland 
Islands  on  December  8.  The  action  appeared 
to  have  been  a  rtmning  fight;  but,  as  the  Brit- 
ish had  an  enormous  superiority  in  force,  and 
a  little  in  speed,  the  German  squadron  was 
destroyed,  only  the  Dresden  escaping. 

The  light  cruiser  KSnigaberg,  after  three 
months  of  fairly  successful  commerce  destroy- 
ing, was  bottled  up  on  October  30  in  a  South 
African  river  (the  Rufiji),  by  blocking  the  chan- 
nel. The  most  successful  of  the  light  cruisers 
was  the  Emden.  In  a  little  more  than  three 
months  she  sank  23  British  merchant  vessels 
valued  at  $10,000,000,  a  Russian  light  cruiser, 
and  a  French  destroyer,  besides  destroying  oil 
and  supply  depots  at  Madras  and  Fenang.  On 
November  9  she  was  driven  ashore  on  North 
Keeling  Island  (O>cos  Group),  and  destroyed 
by  the  Australian  light  cruiser  Sydney  (5400 
tons).  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  KarUruhe, 
Dresden,  and  one  or  two  converted  merchant 
steamers  were  the  only  German  vessels  still  at 
large. 

The  operations  in  the  Baltio  and  North  Sen 
began  with  the  laying  of  mines  by  the  Germans, 
covering  all  approaches  to  their  coast,  and  ex- 
tending far  out  into  adjacent  waters.  This  pro- 
cedure led  the  British  to  practically  close  the 
channel  entrance  to  the  North  Sea  by  mine 
fields. 

The  main  German  fieet,  including  all  impor- 
tant vessels  of  the  German  navy,  remained  in 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  or  behind  the  forti- 
fications, broad  mine  fields,  and  torpedo  de- 
fense of  the  German  harbors.  It  was  presumed 
that  they  were  awaiting  some  more  favorable 
opportunity  than  occurred  during  the  vear,  in 
which  to  risk  a  battle  with  the  British  forces 
which  were  so  greatly  superior.  Until  some 
definite  move  was  made  by  them  or  against 
themi,  the  existing  conditions  were  likely  to  be 
maintained,  the  British  fieet  submitting  to  fre- 
quent losses  of  vessels — most  unimportant — 
but  protecting  British  seaborne  commerce  and 
preventing  all  contrabtuid  trade  with  Germany. 
The  various  engagements  and  losses  in  this 
theatre  of  war  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
detail,  the  most  important  being  the  engagement 
off  Heligoland  on  August  28,  the  sinking  of  the 
armored  cruisers  Hague,  Greasy,  and  Abouhir, 
and  of  the  battleships  Audaoioua,  Bulwark,  and 
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Formidable.  The  Heligoland  fight  was  at  first 
between  destroyer  flotillas  and  the  light  cruis- 
ers supporting  them,  but  the  battle  cruiser 
squadron  came  up  and  made  the  British  force 
orerwhelmdng.  No  British  vessels  were  sunk, 
though  some  destroyers  were  severely  injured 
The  Qerman  light  cruisers  Ariadne,  Koln,  and 
Maitui,  and  two  destroyers  were  sunk.  The  ar- 
mored cruisers  Hague,  Cretty,  and  Aboukir 
(each  of  12,000  tons)  were  sunk  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  22  by  the  German  submarine 
U-9,  the  time  from  the  firing  of  the  first  torpedo 
to  the  sinking  of  the  third  ship  being  one  hovr 
and  thirty  minutes.  The  cause  of  the  sinking 
of  the  AudaoiouB  (new  dreadnought  battleship 
— 24,000  tons),  on  October  27,  was  not  dis- 
closed during  1914;  it  was  either  a  torpedo 
from  a  subnuirine,  or  a  nine.  She  was  at  the 
time  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
Bulwark  ( predreadnought  battleship — 16,000 
tons)  was  sunk  in  Sheerness  Harbor,  only  3S 
miles  from  London,  on  November  26.  It  was 
supposed  that  her  magazines  blew  up  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  but  the  Germans  claimed 
that  she  was  torpedoed  by  (me  of  their  subma- 
rines. 

The  operations  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  Far  East  were  not  very 
important,  but  a  noteworthy  submarine  attadc 
took  place  near  Constantinople.  A  British  sub- 
marine entered  the  Dardanelles,  dove  beneath  a 
mine  field  consisting  of  four  or  five  lines  of 
mines  and,  rising  to  the  surface  beyond  them, 
torpedoed  and  sank  the  Mesudieh  (10,000  tons), 
a  Turkish  battleship  of  old  type  which  had  re- 
cently been  reconstructed  and  rearmed. 

A  tabulated  list  of  vessels  lost  by  the  war- 
ring powers  shows  that  10  (possibly  12),  had 
been  sunk  by  submarines,  25  by  mines,  36  by 
gun  fire,  2  by  torpedoes  from  large  ships,  and 
a  number  by  foundering  and  accidents.  Six  and 
possibly  8  submarines  had  been  destroyed;  1 
was  rammed,  2  were  sunk  by  mines,  1  foundered, 
1  (and  possibly  3)  was  sunk  by  gun  fire.  If 
the  battleships  Audaoious  and  Bulwark  were 
sunk  by  them,  the  vessels  destroyed  by  subma- 
rines form  a  very  impressive  list,  and  conclus- 
ively establish  their  importance  in  naval  war. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  North  Sea  was  very  favorable 
to  their  operation,  so  that  instead  of  wonder- 
ing at  the  meaatire  of  success  attained,  we  mi(^t 
properly  be  surprised  that  they  had  not  achieved 
more,  and  to  expect  that  they  will  do  so.  (See 
Submarines.) 

Destroyers  and  surface  torpedo  boats  did  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  destructive  warfare  but  doubt- 
less were  of  great  service  in  scouting  and  act- 
ing as  screening  forces  for  the  larger  ships. 
Their  value  and  the  actual  service  performed 
by  them  can  only  be  justly  estimated  when  the 
full  detailed  history  of  the  operations  is  made 
known. 

The  destructive  power  of  the  modern  torpedo 
was  greatly  augmented.  Few  battleships  or 
large  cruisers  would  be  sunk  by  a  single  tor- 
pedo of  the  types  in  service  five  years  ago.  But 
the  general  increase  in  size  to  a  diameter  of 
about  21  inches,  has  enabled  much  larger  ex- 
plosive charges  to  be  carried,  for  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  at  a  higher  speed.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1914  the  greater  range  (8000  yards)  and 
higher  speed  (50  knots)  of  the  new  torpedoes 
h^  not  been  made  use  of;  or  if  attempts  to  do 
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so  had  been  made,  they  failed.  The  fact  that 
submarines  must  approach  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy  in  order  to  operate  success- 
fully leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  types  of 
torpedoes  are  required — one  with  long  range  and 
high  speed  for  use  on  battleships,  heavy  cruisers, 
and  surface  torpedo  craft,  and  the  other  of  leas 
range  but  carrying  much  heavier  charges  for 
equipment  of  submarines. 

NAVT.  See  Battleships;  Katal  Pboobxss: 
and  the  section  Navy  under  various  countries. 

NEBBASXA.  PoPCLATioN.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  1,245,873.  The 
population  in  1910  was  1,192,214. 

AOBICDLTITRE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Corn     1914 

1913 
Wliest     ...1914 

1918 
Osta      1914 

1918 
Eye     1914 

1918 
Barley     ...1914 

1918 
PoUtoei     .1914 

1913 
Hay     1914 

1913 
a  Tons. 


MiNEBAL  PBODTJCrriON.  Nebraska's  only  con- 
tribution to  the  total  mineral  production  of  the 
country  is  from  its  da^  deposits,  its  sand  and 
gravel,  its  stone  quarries,  the  manufacture  of 
sand-lime  brick,  and  the  production  of  volcanic 
ash  or  pumice.  In  the  production  of  the  last- 
named  mineral  the  State  holds  an  almost  entire 
monopoly,  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  being  from  other  States.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  in  1913  was  $1,- 
433,718,  compared  with  $1,490,582  in  1912. 

Tkanbpobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  the  State  on  June  30,  1914,  was  6176.  The 
roads  having  the  longest  railway  mileage  are 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  2850;  Un- 
ion Pacific,  1185;  and  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western,  1070.  There  was  practically  no  new 
construction  in  1914. 

Edttcation.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1914  was  383,882.  The  enrollment 
in  the  public  schools  in  the  same  year  was  288,- 
369,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  214,- 
152.  The  male  teachers  numbered  1449,  and 
the  female  10,569.  The  average  monthly  sal- 
ary of  male  teachers  was  $84.23,  and  of  females 
$58.70. 

FifTANCE.  The  report  of  the  State  treasurer 
showed  a  balance  on  Dec.  31,  1913,  of  $640,401. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1914, 
amounted  to  $6,451,742,  and  the  disbursements 
to  $0,346,034,  leaving  a'  balance  cm  Nov.  30, 
1914,  of  $746,108.  The  chief  expenditures  arc 
for  education.  State  officers,  and  State  institu- 
tions.    The  State  has  no  bonded  debt. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  Legislature 
did  not  meet  in  1914,  as  the  sessions  are  bi- 
ennial, and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Flections 
were  held  for  Governor  and  representatives  to 
Congress.  The  Democrats  renominated  More- 
head,  the  Republicans  nominated  R.  B.  Howell, 
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and  the  Progreasives  H.  E.  Sackett.  At  the 
elections  held  on  November  3  Governor  More- 
head  was  reelected  with  120,206  votes,  compared 
with  101,229  for  Howell,  Republican,  and  8655 
for  Sackett,  Progressive.  The  total  vote  cast 
was  238,717,  compared  with  249,481  in  1912. 
The  Democratic  vote  increased  about  10,000,  the 
Bepublican  about  60,000,  while  the  Progressive 
vote  fell  off  about  65,000.  The  Democrats 
elected  their  candidates  for  Congress  in  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fifth  districts,  and  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  other  districts.  An  aroendinent 
providing  for  woman  suflTrage  was  voted  upon 
at  this  election  and  was  defeated.  (See  Wouan 
SuFFBAOE.)  Amendments  to  the  constitution 
providing  for  an  increase  in  the  Governor's  sal- 
ary, to  permit  five-sixths  of  a  jury  to  return 
a  verdict  in  all  but  capital  criminal  cases,  and 
to  provide  for  a  new  revenue  system  that  would 
permit  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax  system 
were  also  voted  on  and  defeated.  These  three 
propositions  were  referred  to  the  voters  by  the 
Legislature;  the  woman's  suffrage  amendment 
was  initiated  by  petiti(».  Three  acts  of  the 
L^slature  were  submitted  to  the  referendum 
by  petiticHi.  One,  the  workmen's  compensation 
law,  was  endorsed  by  the  voters;  the  others, 
one  an  appropriation  for  an  armory  and  the 
other  for  the  removal  of  the  State  university 
to  a  new  campus,  were  defeated.  Conrad  G. 
HoUenbeck  was  elected  to  be  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  defeating  Hanoah  B.  Reese,  the 
election  being  nonpartisan,  the  nominations  by 
petition. 

State  Gov^wment.  Governor,  John  H. 
Mordiead;  Lieutenant-Gtovemor,  James  Pear- 
son; Secretary  of  State,  C.  W.  Pool;  Treasurer, 
G.  E.  Hall;  Auditor,  W.  H.  Smith;  Attorney- 
General,  W.  E.  Reed;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, A.  O.  Thomas;  Commissioner  of  Insiurance, 

;     CommissicHier    of    Public    Lands, 

Fred.  Beekman — all  Donocrats,  except  Thomas 
and  Bedcman,  Republicans. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Manoah  B.  Reese;  Justices,  Chas.  B.  Letton, 
Francis  G.  Hamer,  Jacob  Fawcett,  William  B. 
Rose,  John  B.  Barnes,  and  Samuel  H.  Sedgwick; 
Clerk,  H.  C.  Lindsay — all  Republicans. 

Statk  Leoislatttre,  1915. 

Senate     Houee     Joint  Battot 

Democrats    30  <1  81 

Republicans      18  89  62 


Democratic    majority 


22 


29 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

NEBBASKA,  Univkbsitt  of.  A  State  uni- 
versity for  higher  education,  founded  at  Lincoln, 
Keb.,  in  1869.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  4133,  and  the 
faculty  contained  283  members.  There  were  no 
notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year 
and  no  noteworthy  benefactions  were  received. 
The  tmiversity  is  supported  by  State  appropria- 
tions. The  productive  funds  amount  to  tUxtut 
$775,000  and  the  annual  income  to  about  $1,000,- 
000.  The  library  contains  111,000  volumes. 
Thepresident  is  Samuel  Avery,  Ph.D. 

NECBOLOOY.  The  names  of  persons  who 
died  during  the  year  1914  will  be  found  in  the 
following  list.  An  asterisk  preceding  a  name 
denotes  that  a  biography  occurs  in  its  alphabet- 
ical place  in  the  body  of  the  book. 


Abbott,  John  T.  Former  United  States  Minister  to 
Colombia.     Died  March  8;   born,   1864. 

*  Adams,  John  Lanson.     American  physician. 

-  Allerton,  Samuel  W.  American  merchant.  Died 
February  22;  bom,  1829. 

Amend,  Edward  Bernard.  American  jurist.  Died 
October  20;  born,   1858. 

Ames,  William.  American  soldier  and  public  official. 
Died  March  8;   born,   1842. 

Anwyl,  Sir  Edward.  Welsh  educator  and  author. 
Died   August   9;    born,    1866. 

*  Aoki,    Siuso,   Viscount.     Japanese   diplomat. 

*  Argyll,  John  Douglas  Sutherland  Campbell,  ninth 
Duke  of. 

Aueaigne,  Felix.  American  Journalist  and  foreign 
correspondent  for  New  York  Tribune.  Died  March  27; 
born,    1832. 

*  Bacon,  Augustus  Octavius.  United  States  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

*  Bacon,  John.     English  artist. 

*  Bser,  George  Frederick.  American  lawyer,  rail- 
way  official,    and  capitalist. 

*  Bailey,  William  Whitman.  American  botanist  and 
educator. 

*  Bandelier,  Adolph  Francis  Alphonse.  American 
archieologist  and  historian. 

*  Bangs,   Lemuel  Bolton.     American  physician. 
Barker,  Sir  John.     English  merchant.     Died  Decem- 
ber   16;   bom,   1840. 

Barlow,  Alfred  Edward.  Canadian  geotogist  Bom, 
1861. 

Barlow,   Ooorge.     English  poet.     Bom,   1348. 

*  Barlow,   John  Whitney.     American   soldier. 

*  Bayles,  George  James.  American  educator  and  au- 
thor. 

*  Beatty,  William  Henry.     American  jurist. 

*  Beaver,  James  Addams.  American  public  official, 
former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Benjamin,  Samuel  Greene  Wheeler.  American 
author,  uiistJ^and  diplomat. 

*  Benson,  Robert  Hugh.  English  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  writer. 

Bentham,  George.  Irish  artist  and  book  eoDeetor. 
Died  April  8;  bom,   18S4. 

*  Bertillon,  Alphonse.     French  penologist. 

*  Best,  Dionysius  F.  American  Eioman  Ostholic 
priest. 

Betaneourt,  Salvador  Cisneros.  Cuban  statesman. 
Died  February  28;  bom,  1848. 

Bharati,  Baba.  Hindu  philoaopher.  Died  Febru- 
ary 19;  born,  1869. 

*  Bickmore,  Albert  Smith.  American  naturalist  and 
educator. 

*  BirkUmer,  WilUam  Edward.  American  soldier, 
jurist,  and  educator. 

Blakeslee,  Theron  J.  American  art  collector  and 
critic.     Died  March  7;  born,  1868. 

Blommers,  Johannes  Bernardus.  Dutclr  artist.  Died 
December  15;  born,  1845. 

Boardman,  William  Henry.  American  editor  and 
writer.     Died  Febraary  16;  bom,  1846. 

Bourbon,  Francois  Marie,  Prince  of.  Died  March 
27;  bom,   1881. 

*  Bowman,  Thomas.  American  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

*  Brackenbury,  Sir  Henry.     English  soldier. 

*  Bradbury,  William  Frothingham.  American  edu- 
cator and  mathematician. 

*  Bradford,  Royal  Bird.  Rear  admiral  (retired) 
of  the  United   States  navy. 

*  Bradley,  William  O'Oonnell.  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

*  Bremner,  Robert  Gnnn.  Member  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey. 

Brensing,  Friedrich  A.  German  admiral  and  writer 
on  naval  subjects.     Died  October  6;  born,  1858. 

Brierley,  Jonathan.  English  clergyman  and  writer. 
Died  February  7;  bom,  1848. 

Bronlow,  Elizabeth.  American  phflanthropist,  widow 
of  William  Qannoway  Bronlow,  "the  fighting  parson." 
Died  February;   born,    1819. 

*  Brooks,  James  Byron.  American  lawyer  and  edu- 
cator. 

Brough,  Fanny.  English  comedy  actress.  Died  No- 
vember 80;  born,  1864. 

*  Brown,  Charles  Rnfns.  American  theologian  and 
educator. 

*  Brown,   Theron.     American   clergyman  and  editor. 
Browne,     Aldis     Birdsey.     American     lawyer.     Died 

June  1;  bom,   1867. 

*  Bryant,   Joseph   Decatur.     American  surgeon. 
Buck,    John    Henry.     American    ecclesiologist.     Died 

January  81;  born,  1848. 

*  Buckner,    Simon  Bolivar.     American   soldier. 

*  Burdette,  Robert  Jones.  American  clergyman,  hu- 
morist, and  lecturer. 
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*  Barlalch.  Btnnet.  English  war  eorrMpondeat  and 
writer. 

Bonu,  Edward.  Amarican  banker.  Died  If  ay  18; 
born,  1848. 

Bnue,  Tni  A.  Fanner  mayor  o(  OUeaco.  Died 
JolT  B;  bom,   1888. 

Butler,  Harriet  Allen.  Ameriean  philanthroptsL 
Died  January  4. 

*  Bywater,  Ingram.     English  Oreek  acholar. 

*  Cadwalader,   John   Lambert.     American  lawyer. 

*  OaldweU,  Bobert  Townley.  English  scholar  and 
edacator. 

*  Cslmette,  Oaaton.     French  editor. 

*  Camden,  Johnaon  Newlon.  American  ptibUc  of- 
ficial. 

*  Campbell,  Sir  Franoia  O.  English  musician  and 
teacher  of  music. 

Campbell,  James.  American  financier  and  railway 
ofllcial.     Died    June    12;    bom,    1847. 

Csmpo,  Uarqnis  Agnilar  de.  Former  Bpsalsh  Min- 
ister of   Foreign  Atfairs.     Died  February   22. 

*  Capen,  Samuel  Billings.  American  merchant  and 
philanthropist. 

Oarington,  Sir  WiUism  Henry  Peregrine.  English 
oBeial.     Died  October  7;  born,  1845. 

*  Carleton,  Bnkk  Q.  Ameriean  sorgeon  and  writer 
on   medical  subjecta. 

*  Carr,   Oamiflo  Oasattl   Cadmus.    American  soldier. 

*  Oatterall,  Balph  Charles  Henry.  Ameriean  histo- 
rian and  educator. 

*  Oawein,   Madison   Julius.     American   poet. 

*  Celli,    Angelo.     Italian    scientist. 

OelUer,  Francois.  French  composer  and  muaioal 
director.     Died  January  6;  bom,   18S0. 

*  OhafFee,  Adna  Bomansa.     American  soldier. 

*  Chamberlain,  Alexander  Francis.  American  an- 
thropologist and  educator. 

*  Chamberlain,    .Toseph.     English    statesman. 

*  Chamberlain,  Joshua  Lawrence.  American  soldier 
and  educator. 

Cbao  Pin^-chun.  Former  Premier  of  the  Chinese 
republic.      Died  February  27. 

*  Charles   I.     King  of  Rumania. 

Clarke,  H.  Conquest.  American  newspaper  corre- 
spondent.    Died    November    15 ;    born,    1889. 

Claybaugh,  Henrjr  M.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of   the   District  of   Columbia.     Died  March   6. 

*  Clayton.    Powell.     American    soldier    and    diplomat. 

*  Coe,  Edward  Benton.  American  clergyman  of  the 
Dutch    Reformed    Church. 

Cohen,  Arthur.  English  lawyer.  Died  November 
3;  bora,  1881. 

*  Oolquhonn,  Archibald  Bosa.  English  traveler  and 
writer. 

Cooke.    M.    C.     British   mycologist.     Born,    1825. 

Corwin,  Edward  Tanjora.  CTercyman  of  the  Be- 
formed  Chorch  in  America.  Died  Jnne  28;  born, 
1884. 

Countrymen,  Edwin.  American  lariat.  Died  Jnne 
18 :   born,    1834. 

Cox,  Oeorge  A.  Canadian  pnblie  offieiaL  Died 
January  16;  born,   1840. 

Creamer,  Thomaa  J.  Former  Congressman  from 
New  York.     Died  August  4 ;  born,  1843. 

*  Cridler,   Thomaa  Wilbur.     American  public   offleial. 

*  Crockett,  Samuel  Bntherford.     Scotch  novelist. 
Cromwell.     Frederic.     Ameriean     insurance     official. 

Died  Jnne  22;   born,    1848. 

Crookshank,  Harry  Maule.  British  public  official. 
Died  March  26;  born,   184D. 

*  Crosby,  John  Schuyler.  Ameriean  soldier  and 
public   official. 

*  Cross,    Richard   Aasheton,    first  Viscount. 

*  OuUom,  Shelby  Moore.  Farmer  United  Statee  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Cnrtis,  James  Freeman.  Ameriean  soldier.  Died 
March  3;  bora,   1826. 

Darwin,  William  Erasmus.  Eldest  son  of  Charles 
Dsrwin.     Died  September;  born,  1840. 

*  Daugherty,  Jerome.  American  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  educator. 

Davies,  Henry  Fanshawe.  English  lieutenant-gen- 
eral.    Died   May   9. 

*  Davis,    Oeorge    Breckinridge.     American   soldier. 

*  Davis,  Henry  WiUism  Banks.  English  animal 
painter. 

*  De  la  Bey,  Jacobns  Hendrik.     Boer  soldier. 

*  De  Leon,  Daniel.  American  Socialist  Labor 
leader. 

*  De  Leon,  Thomas  Cooper.  Ameriean  author  and 
editor. 

*  Denison,  Henry  Willard.  American  lawyer  and 
diplomat. 

*  Dennis,  Jamee  Shepard.  Ameriean  Presbyterian 
missionary. 

*  DironlMe,  Paul.     French  poet,  author,  and  patriot. 


*  Deoionlin,  Faraand.  Freneh  painter,  ancraver, 
and  philanthropist. 

*  DeTtnne,   Theodore  Iiow.     Ameriean  printer. 
Dewart,       WlUiam.       Canadian      sUteaman.       Died 

March  80;  bora,  1887. 

Dickinson,  David  B.  American  ornithologist.  Died 
March  8;  born,   1824. 

*  Dillon,  John  Forrest.     Ameriean  jnriat. 

*  Dodge,  Oraoe  Hoadley.  Ameriean  edncator  and 
philanthropist. 

*  Dolsn,  lliomas.     American  financier. 

Doraey,  Manriee  J.  American  Boman  Catholic 
prieat.     Died  Mareh  16;  born,  1851. 

Dooghtv,  Sir  Oeorge.  Engllah  Member  of  Pariia- 
ment.     Died  April  27;  bom,    1854. 

Douglas,  Sir  Charles  Whittingham  Horsley.  English 
general.     Died  October  25;  bom,  1850. 

*  Draper,  Eben  Sumner.  American  manufacturer 
and  pablie  official. 

Drew,  Gladys  (Mrs.  Sidney).  American  actress  and 
playwright.     Died  January  9. 

*  Driver,  Samuel  Bollea.  English  theologian  and 
educator. 

Dnguet,  Nicolaa.  French  phyaleian.  Died  July  4; 
bom.  1837. 

*  Duncan,  Bobert  Kennedy.  American  chemist  and 
writer. 

*  Dnnlap,  Andrew.  Rear  admiral  (retired)  of  the 
United   Statee  navy. 

Dnnn,  Oeorge  Walter.  American  politician.  Died 
November  27;  born,  1840. 

*  Dnming-Lawrence,  Sir  Edwin.  English  writer 
and  Member  of  Psriiament. 

Baton,  Edith.     Canadian  author.     Died  April  8. 

Edwards,  Alfred  Chsrlee.  Editor  of  Lt  Umtt*. 
Died  March  10;  bom,   1849. 

EUeamere,  Francis  Charlea  (Jranville  Egerton,  third 
Earl  of.  English  nobleman  and  author.  Died  Jnly 
8;    born,    1847. 

Emmerich,  BadoU.  Oerman  bacteriologist.  Bom. 
1852. 

*  Empis,  Adolphe,  called  Simonis.  French  physician 
and  medical  antnor. 

*  Fahnestock,   Harris    Charles.     Ameriean  banker. 

*  Fanre,  Jean  Baptisto.  French  ainger  and  eom- 
poser. 

*  Fels,  Joseph.  Ameriean  mannfaetnrer  and  philan- 
thropist. 

*Felton,  Charles.  American  public  official,  former 
United   Statee  Senator  from  California. 

Ferrier,  Gabriel.  Freneh  instructor  In  art.  Died 
June  6;  born,  1848. 

Ferry,  Dr.  Milton  S.  Ameriean  Methodist  Episcopal 
clergyman   and  writer.     Died  July  18;  born,    1840. 

*  Field,  Wells  Laflln.  American  rear  admiral,  i«- 
tired. 

*  Fiak^    William    F.     American   entomotogist. 
Forman,     Allan,     Ameriean     editor     and     pnbliaher. 

Died  March  11;  born,  1861. 

Fortesene,  Oeorge  K.  American  comedian.  Died 
January    18. 

Fonrnlire,  Engine.  French  socialist.  Died  Janu- 
ary. 

*  Fowler,  Edward  Payson.  Ameriean  phyaleian  and 
writer  on  medical  anhjects. 

Fox,  John.  Amarican  politician.  Died  January  16; 
born,  1835. 

*  Francis  Ferdinand  (Charles  Louis  Joseph  Marie) 
of  Austris-Este.  Austrian  Archduke,  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  heir-apparent  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

Frasch,  Herman.  Ameriean  chemist.  Died  May 
1;   born,    1848. 

*  Fraser,  Alexander  Campbell.  A  Scotch  acholar 
and  educator. 

*  Frsser-Tytler,  Sir  James  Madeod  Bannatyoe. 
Scotch  soldier. 

*  French.  William  Merchant  Richardson.  Ameriean 
art  critic    and  lecturer. 

Furness,  Sir  Stephen  Wilson.  English  ship-bnilder. 
Died  September  6;  born,   1872. 

Oatfe,  Louis  Albert.  French  Boman  Catholic  priest 
and  Egyptologist.     Died  July  6;  bom,   1864. 

*  Oaines,   Renben   Reid.      American  jurist. 

*  Oallon,   Tom.     English  novelist. 

*  Oannett,    Henry.     Ameriean    geopapher. 

*  Oarofalo,  Antonio.  Italian  physician  and  medical 
writer. 

Oaskell,  Walter  Holbrook.  English  physiologist 
Died   September;  born,   1847. 

*  Qenee,  Rudolf.  (}erman  Shakespearian  reader 
and  anthor.  • 

'  *  Oeorge  II  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  and  Hled- 
burghsusen. 

*  Geraghty,  Martin  John.  Ameriean  Roman  Cath- 
olic dergvman. 

Gerhard,  Fred.  American  mnsician  and  orchestra 
lesder.     Died  October  8;  born,   1864. 
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Oinxr,  Sir  Walter.  BritUk  wine  msrehaat  and 
horae  brwdar.     Bom,   1881. 

*  Oin,   Sir  Darld.     Seoleh  aatronomer. 

*  Gillatt,  William  Kendall.  Amarlean  Mholar  and 
educator. 

*  Oinabnrc,   Ohriitian   David.     Encliah  Hebraiit. 

*  Oirard,  Alfred  Oonrad.  American  icddier  and 
■urgeon. 

*  Oobat,   Oliarlea  Albert.      Swiia  peace  advocate. 

*  Goodknirbt,   James   Lincoln.     American   clergyman. 
Gordon,    Tlioraaa    Edward.     Bngliah    general.     Died 

March  28;  bom,   1833. 

Ooas,  Frederiek  LlewellTn.  American  inventor. 
Died  November  10;   born,   1847. 

Oott,  John.  Amieriean  inventor.  Died  March  11: 
bom.    18SB. 

Grant,  William  A.  American  manofaetnrer.  Died 
March  20;  bom.  1847. 

*  Green,  Joeeph  Sejrnoldi.  Britiih  botaniat  and 
physiologiat. 

*  Greene,  KIchard  Oleaion.  American  editor  and 
dergyman. 

Orenelle,  I.<evi  Otbom.  American  Baptist  dergy- 
man.     Died  June   18;   bom,    1821. 

*  OrUBtha,   John   Lewia.     American  diplomat. 

*  Oriawold,  Pntnam.     American  opemne  aingar. 
Oroaa,    Peter    A,     American    artist.     Died    January 

24;   bora,   1849. 

*  Omening,  Bmfl.    American  dargynsn, 

*  Qmndy,   Sydner.    Endiah  playwright. 
Hsekstaff,  'niteiua  Dnoley.    American  woman  snf- 

frage  advocate.     Died  Jannaiy  16;  bom,   1859. 

*  Haggin,  Jamea  Ben  All.  Amorieaa  capitalist  and 
sportsman. 

*  Hall,  Charles  Badger.     American  soldier. 

*  Hall,   Edward  Jnlins.     American  telephone  offlciaL 
*Hall,   Richard  Micklln.    English  arduwlogist. 
Hamilton,      Charles    K.    American      aviator.     Died 

January   22;  born,   1886. 

*  Hamilton,  William  Reeve.  Ameriaan  army  ofllcer 
and   writer. 

Hanahew,  Thomaa  W.  American  actor  and  novelist. 
Died  March  8;  bom,   1857. 

Harbnrger,  Julias.  American  public  offlciaL  Died 
November  0;  born,   1851. 

*  Harjes,   John   H.     American  financier. 

*  Harper,    Robert   Francis.     American   Assyriologist. 

Harriott,  Frederick  0.  American  thaatrieat  man- 
ager, husband  of  Clara  Morris.  Died  May  20;  bora, 
1840. 

Hsruko,  Dowager  Empreaa  of  Japan.  Died  April 
9;   born,    1850. 

*  Hawkins,    John    Parker.    Ameriean    soldier. 
Head,   Barclay  Vincent.     English  numismatist.    Died 

June  18;   bora,  1844. 

*  Hegar,   Alfred.     German  gynecologist. 

*  Heaton,  Sir  John  Henniker.  English  public 
ofRciai. 

*  Eeinxe,   Frits   Augustus.     American   capitalist. 

*  Henaon,  Poindezter  Smith.  American  clergyman 
and   writer. 

*  Herkomer,    Sir   Hubert   von.     Engiish   artist. 

*  Heroult,    if  aul.     French   metallnrgiBt. 

*  Heyse,  Paul  Jotaann   Liudwig  von.     German  poet. 

*  HiU,   George  William.     American   agriculturist. 

*  Hill,    George  William.     American   aatronomer. 

*  Hill,  Sir  John  Edward  Gray.  Engliah  authority 
on    Maritime   Law. 

*  Hirsehfeld,  Robert.  American  composer  and  musi- 
cal director. 

*  Hiscock,  Frank.     United  States  Senator. 

*  Hoiden,  Edward  Singleton.  American  aatrono- 
mer and  educator. 

*  Holland.   John   Philip.     American   inventor. 
Holmes,   Alice.     Ameriean  poet,   "the  blind  poetess." 

Died  Jsnuary   18;  Iwrn,  1822. 

*  Home,  Sir  Anthony  Dickson.  English  physician 
and  surgeon. 

*  Hooper,  Franklin  William.  Ameriean  institute 
director. 

*  Hope-Jones,    Robert.     American  organ  builder. 

*  Homblower,  William  Butler.    Ameriean  Jnrlat. 

*  Horne,  Cliarlaa  Silveater.  BngUah  Congregational 
dcTgymaa. 

Horton,  James  Madison.  American  merchant.  Died 
June   26;    bom,    1885. 

*  Honston,  Edward  Jamea.  American  electrical 
engineer   and   writer. 

*  Hovey,  Horace  Carter.  American  clergyman  and 
scientist. 

Hubbard,  John  F.  American  naval  ofllcer.  Died 
January  10;  born,  1867. 

Hntchins,  Frank  Avery,  Died  January  25;  bom, 
1862. 

'  Hyatt,  Stanley  Portal.  Engliah  novdist  and  engi- 
neer. 

Ibsen,  Susanna  (Thorason).  Widow  of  Henrik 
Ibsen.     Died  April  IS;   born,   1887. 


lOingworth,  Benjamin.  American  pioneer  in  ated 
manufacturing.     Died  February  28 ;  bom,   1828. 

*  Ingalla,  Melville  Esra.  American  rulwsy  ofldal 
and  finanetinr. 

*  Irving,  Lawrence  Sydney  Brodribb.  English  actor 
and  playwright. 

*  Irwin,    Agnes.     American   educator. 

*  Isham,    Samuel.     Ameriean   artist   and   art  critic. 

*  Ito,  Yuko,  Count.     Japaneae  admiral. 

*  Ives,    Brayton.     American   banker   and   soldier. 

*  Jallray,  Robert.  Canadian  legialator  and  capitol- 
iat. 

*  Jansen,    Marie.     Ameriean    singer. 

*  Jauria,  Jean  Uon.     French  Socialist  public  official. 
Jemingham,    Sir    Hubert    Edward    Henry.     English 

administrator.     Died  April  8:   bom,   1842. 

*  Jaaaopp,  Augnstna.     English  clergyman  and  writer. 

*  Jodl,  rriadrieh.  German  philosopher  and  educa- 
tor. 

*  Johnson,  Jeremiah  Augustus.  American  lawyer 
and    public    oflldd. 

*  Jotinston,  Christopher,  American  acholar  and 
educator. 

Jones,  Francis  Wiley.  American  electrical  engineer 
and  inventor.     Died  March  80;  bom,  1847. 

Jonas,  Inigo  Richmond.  Bnglisn  major-generd. 
■Died  July  20;  bora,  1848. 

*  Jonea,  Thomaa  Goods.     American  Juriat. 

*  Jones,   William  Albert.     American  aoldier. 

*  Jordan,  Chester  Bradley.     American  public  offldaL 

*  Joyce,    Patrick    Weaton.     Ameriean    public   official. 

*  Judaon,    Edward.     American  Baptist  clergyman. 
Kataehthaler,      JcAann.     Auatrian     Roman     Catholic 

cardinal.    Bishop    of    Salaburg    and    Primate    of    Ger- 
many.    Died   February   27;    Mm,    1882. 

*  Keen,   John,     American   public   offlciaL 

*  Keddlck    Henrietta.     Scottiah    novelist. 

*  Kekewich,   Robert  George.     English  soldier. 

*  Kellogg,  Amos  Markham.  American  editor  sad 
educator. 

*  Kellogg,    Edgar    Romeyn.     American    soldier. 

*  Kdly-Kenny,    Sir    Thomaa.     Engliah    soldier. 
Kennedy,   John   J.     State   Treasurer    ot   New   York. 

Died  Febmary  15;  born,  1866. 

Kennedy,  John  M.  American  jurist.  Died  June 
18;   born,  1888. 

Kenyon,  Charlea.  English  comedian.  Died  Jan- 
uary  S;  born,   1860. 

*  Khnen-Belad-Hedervary,  Karoly  (Oharlea),  Count. 
Hungarian  statssmsn. 

*  King,  Albert  Freeman  Africanus.  American  pby- 
aician. 

*  Kinnbnry,  Oliver  Addison.  American  Presby- 
terian dergyman. 

*  Knutsford,  HeniT  Thurston  Holland,  ftrat  Vis- 
count.    Engliah  poUtlciaa. 

Koopman,  Augustus.  American  artist.  Died  Feb- 
ruary  1;    bora,    1869. 

*  Kopp,    Georg.     German    Roman   Catholic   Cardinal. 

*  Kosauth,    Franda.     Hungarian    statesmsn. 
Krants,     Jules     Frangoia     Emiie.     American     vice- 

admlrd.     Died  Febmary   26;   bom,    1822. 

*  Laking,    Sir    Francis    Henry.     English   physician. 
Lamb,    John    Edward.     Former    Congressman    from 

Indiana.     Died  August  28;  born,   1852. 

Lane,  Gardiner  Martin.  American  banker  and  art 
patron.     Died  October  8;   bom,   1860. 

Langeloth,  Jacob.  American  capitalist.  Died  Au- 
gust  14;   born,   1852. 

Lankford,  Richard  Dixie.  American  railway  offldal. 
Died  January   15;   bom,  1867. 

Lee,  Francis  Bailey.  Ameriean  historian  and  penol- 
ogist.    Died  May  2;  born,  1869. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  Captain.  Last  surrivlng  son  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.     Died  Octotwr  20;  bora,  1843. 

*  Le  Fevre,  Egbert.  American  physician  and  edu- 
cator. 

Leggat,  Andrew  R,  American  bookaeller.  Died 
March  7;  bora,  1881. 

*  Lenuttrei  Frantois  Jnlea.     French  dramatic  eritte, 

*  Ledie,  Mrs.  Frank  (Baroness  de  Bsins).  Ameri- 
can publisher. 

*  Lewis,    Alfred  Henry.     American   writer. 

Lilley,  Robert.  American  Oriental  scholar.  Died 
October  80;  bom,  1888. 

*  Lindaay,  Thomaa  M     Scottish  clergymsn. 
Livingston,     Luther     S.     American     bibUophile     and 

writer.    Died  December  24;  bom,   1866. 

*  Lockwood,  Wilton.  American  portrait  and  flower 
painter. 

Logue,  Danid  C.  Last  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the 
MoniCor.     Died  Febraary  14;  bora,  1882. 

*  Lucaa,    Reginald    Jeffrey.     English    writer. 
Lummia,  William.    American  flnander.    Died  March 

15;    born,    1841. 

*  Lurton,  Horace  Harmon.  Assoeiata  Justice  ot  the 
United  Stataa  Supreme  Court. 
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*  lifiockm,  Qarrett  J.  American  aoldier  and  engi- 
ncar. 

*  I/TOn,   Oaorge  Amutrang.     Amerieaa  naval  offlesr. 
MeOarddl,  Thomas  F.     American  editor  and  writes 

Died  Mareli   19;  bom,   1840. 

*  UeOaskey,   William   Spencer.     American   soldier. 

*  UcOlung,    Lee.     American   pnblic   ofBcisl. 

*  HcCutcheon,    James.     American    merchant. 

*  MscDougall,    Olinton    Dngald.     American    soldier. 

*  Mclntyre,  Robert.     American  bishop. 

*  Mcl^eary,   James   Harrey.     American  jurist. 

*  Macnab,    Angus.     British    ophthalmologist. 

*  Magruder.   George   Lloyd.     American  physician. 

*  Uahan,    Alfred    Thayer.     American    naval    ofBcer. 
Hahmud,    Ekrem     Bey     Redjaiiade.     Tnrkish     poet, 

educator,  and  reformer.     Died  January   81. 

*  ICarlcs,  William  Dennis.  American  engineer  and 
writer. 

Marston,  Edward.  English  publisher.  Died  April 
6;  born,  1825. 

*  Martin,  Frederick  Townsend. '  American  financier 
and  writer. 

Mason,  Joseph.  Former  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York.     Died  June  1;  bom,   1828. 

Msssey,  Willism  A.  Former  ITnited  States  Senator. 
Died  March  6;   bom,   1857. 

*  Mattel,  Tito.  Italian  composer,  educator,  and 
pianist. 

*  Mayo,  John  0.  Oalhonn.  American  capitalist  and 
politician. 

Mayo,  Mrs.  John  R.  (Isabella  Fyvie).  English 
novelist.     Died   May    13;   born,    1843. 

*  Meek,    Seth   Eugene.     American   zoologist. 
Helford,      Mark.     English     playwright     and     actor. 

Died  January  4. 

Mengelberg,  Willism.  Dutch  musician  and  educator. 
Died  October  2;  born,   1871. 

Mercalli,  Giuseppe.  Italian  seismologist.  Died 
March  19;  born,   1850. 

*  Merriam,  George  Spring.  American  author  and 
editor. 

*  Merritt,    Edwin   A.,   Jr.     American   public   offleial. 
Mestchersky,    Prince  Vladimir   Fetrovitsch.      Russian 

noTeliat  and  editor.     Died  July  28;  born,  1845. 

*  Milbank,  Joseph.  Anterican  banker  and  philan- 
thropist. 

*  Miller,     Darius.     American    railway    official. 
Mills,    George    F.     American    educator    and    agricul- 
tural expert.     Died  October  27;  bom,   1840. 

Milne,  William  J.  American  edueator.  Died  Sep- 
tember 4;  born,   1883. 

*  Minot,  Charles  Sedgwick.  American  anatomist 
and  educator. 

*  Minto,  Gilbert  John  Murray  Kynynmond  Elliot, 
fourth  Earl  of.     English  nobleman. 

*  Mistral,    Frddiric.     French   poet. 

*  Mitchell,  Silas  Weir.  American  neurologist,  nove- 
list,   and  poet. 

*  Hognlesko,    Zigmnnd.     Jewish    comedian. 

Monk,  Frederick  D.  Canadian  public  official. 
Died  May  15;  born,  1856. 

Morales,  Charles  F.  Former  President  ot  Santo 
Domingo.     Died  March  2. 

Mos^n,  Sir  Savage  Lloyd.  English  major  general. 
Died  June  20;  born,    1885. 

*  Muir,    John.     American   naturalist   and   writer. 

*  Mumtord,  James  Gregory.  American  physician 
and   surgeon. 

*  Mnn,  Adrien  Albert  Marie,  Count  de.  French 
scholar   and   public   official. 

*  Murray,    Sir   John.     British  oceanographer. 
Mustapha  Fahmy   Pasha.    Egyptian  statesman.    Died 

flertember. 

*  Myer,   Albert  Lee.     American  soldier. 

*  Newton,  Richard  Heber.  American  clergyman 
and    lecturer. 

Nichols,  James  E.  American  merchant.  Died  July 
21;  born,    1845. 

'  Niles,  William  Woodruff.  American  Bishop  of 
the    Protestant   Episcopal   Church. 

*  Nisbet,  John.     British  forester. 

*  Nixon,  Sir  Christopher  John.  Irish  physician  and 
educator. 

*  Nordica,  Lillian  (Lillian  Morton  Young).  Ameri- 
can  prima   donna. 

Norris,  John.  American  publisher.  Died  March 
21:    born,    1857. 

*  O'Brien,    Peter,   first  Baron.     Irish  jurist. 
O'Malley,    Joseph.     American    physician    and    writer 

on   medical  subjects.     Died  March   S;   bom,    1865. 

O'Neill,  John.  American  musician  and  critic.  Died 
February  9;  born,   1830. 

*  Orr,  Alexander  Ector.  American  financier  and 
philanthropist. 

Osborn,  Francis  A.  American  soldier  and  banker. 
Died  March  11;   bom,   1884. 

Pangbom,  Major  Joseph  P.  American  authority  on 
••■\nsportation  methods.     Died  August  15;  born,   1844. 


*  Park,    Socwell.     American   surgeon. 

Parker,  James.  American  naval  officer  and  author- 
ity on  admiralty  law.     Died  March  28;  bom.   1832. 

Parton,  Arthur.  American  landscape  artist.  Died 
March  7;  born,    1842. 

'Patmore.  William  Beverly.  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  editor.  Died  July  5;  bom. 
1844. 

*  Payne,   Sereno  Elisha.     American  legislator. 
Peabody,     George     Livingston.     American     physician. 

Died    October    31;    born.    1850. 

*  Peck,    Harry   Thurston.     American   scholar. 

*  Peguy,   Charles  Pierre.     French  writer. 

*  Peirce,  Benjamin  Osgood.  American  physicist  and 
educator. 

*  Perkins,    George  Douglas.     American   editor. 

*  Perry,    James    Hillhonse.     American    naval    officer. 

*  Piequart,  Marie  Georges.  French  soldier  and 
public   official. 

*  Pierce,   Arthur   Henry.     American  psychologist 
Pierce.       Charles        Santiago        Sanders.     American 

philosopher  and  mathematician.     Died  April  20;  bom, 
1840. 

*  Pietro,    Angelo    di.     Italian    Cardinal. 

*  Pius   X    (Giuseppe  Melchiore   Sarto),    Pope. 

*  Plancon,    Pol    Henri.     French   operatic   basso. 
Post,    Alfred    Seton.     American    naval    officer.     Died 

April  6;  bora,  1845. 

*  Post,  Charles  William.  American  manufacturer 
and  publicist. 

*  Patter,  Francea  Boardman  (Squire).  American 
educator  and  suffrage  leader. 

*  Potter,  William  Bleecker.  American  miniag  engi- 
neer. 

Powell,  Sir  Francis.  English  artist.  Died  October; 
born,  1833. 

Price,  Vincent  C.  American  chemist;  inventor  of 
bsking  powder.     Died  July   15;    bom,    1832. 

*  Pugno,    Raoul.     French    pianist. 

*  Qusles,   Niles  Theodore.     American  physician. 

*  Raisuli,  Mnlai  Ahmed  ben  Mohammed.  Moroccan 
chieftain   and  bandit. 

*  Rankin,    Arthur    M'Kee.     American    actor. 

*  Ramsay,  Francis  Mnnroe.  Rear  admiral  (retired) 
of  the  United    States  navy. 

Raub,  Michael  W.  American  natnraliat.  Died 
August  8;  bom,    1886. 

Rsyner,  Sir  Thomas  Crossley.  Chief  Justice  of 
British  Guisna.     Died  May  22;  bom,  1860. 

*  Reclus,    Paul.     French    surgeon. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Gallup.  American  educator. 
Died  November  17;  bom.   1832. 

*  Revoil,     Paul.     French    diplomat. 

*  Reyburn.    John   Edgar.     American  public    official. 

*  Reymond,  Emile.  French  surgeon,  aviator,  and 
senator. 

*  Richard,  Ernst  D.  American  lecturer  and  peace 
advocate. 

*  Richardson,  Jamea  DanieL  Former  Congreaaman 
from  Tennessee. 

*  Richardson,  Rufns  Byam.  American  archaeologist 
and  educator. 

*  Richardson,  William.  Representative  la  Congress 
from   Alabama. 

*  Riis.  Jacob  Augustus.  American  civic  reformer 
and  journalist. 

Rios,  Eugenie  Montero.  Spanish  statesman.  Died 
May   12;  born.  1832. 

*  Roberts,  Earl  (Frederick  Slei^  Roberta,  first  Earl 
of  Kandahar,  Pretoria,  and  Waterford).  English 
soldier. 

*  Robeson,  Henry  Bellows.  Rear  admiral  (retired) 
of  the   United   States  navy. 

*  Rockhill    William  Woodville.     American  diplomat. 
Rohan,  Alain  Charles  Louis,  Due  de.     French  noble- 
man.    Died  January  B;   bom,  1845. 

*  Rojas,  Pedro  Ezequiel.  Venesuelan  diplomat,  min- 
ister  to  the  United   States. 

Rosenbusch,  Karl  Heinrich  Ferdinand.  German 
miaeralogist.     Born,    1836. 

Rosenweig,  Gerson.  Jewish  writer.  Died  February 
14;    born,    1862. 

*  Rotch,  Thomas  Morgan.  American  physician  and 
educator. 

Roujon,  Henry  Francois  Joseph.  Permanent  secre- 
tary of  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Artt.  Died 
June  1;  bora,  1858. 

Russell,  James.  American  comedian.  Died  Jan- 
uary 81;  bom,  1864. 

Rutan,  Charles  Hercules.  American  architect. 
Born,   1851. 

*  Ryan,    Thomas.     American   diplomat. 

Sales,  Pierre  de.  French  writer.  Died  April  9; 
born,   1864. 

Salinaa,  Antonino.  Italian  ardusolofist.  Died 
March;    bom,    1841. 

*  San   Giuliano,    Marquis  di.     Italian  stateaman. 
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Saanden,  Williun.  Canadian  anUnnolociM.  Died 
September    13;    born,    1836. 

Sawyer,  Jaraea  £Btcaurt.  American  tridier.  Died 
May    29;    born,    1846. 

*  Seadding,  Obariea,  American  Protestant  Bpiaeo- 
pal    Bishop  of  Oregon. 

*  Scarboron^li,  John.  American  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal   Chnrch. 

Schenk,  Carl  Alvin.  American  foreater.  Born, 
1868. 

*  Srhueh,    Ernst    von.     Oerman    operatie    eondnetor. 

*  Schuyler,  Hontgomer;.  American  art  critic  and 
journalist. 

Sears,  Richard  W.  American  merchant.  Died 
September  28;  bom,   1863. 

Si^hA,  lAon.  French  -writer,  pied  Hay  4;  born, 
1858. 

SeidI,  Gabriel  von.     Oerman  architect.     Born,   1848. 

*  Ssamttati,    Oiovanni.     Italian    pianist. 

*  ShaDenberger,  William  Shadrach.  Former  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  PennayWania. 

*  Shelby,   David   Davie.     American  jurist. 

*  Sheldon,  Andrew  Flint.  American  physician  and 
soldier. 

*  Sherman,    Samnel   Sterling.     American  educator. 
Shields,    John     A.     American    pablie    oSeial.     Died 

July    7;    bom,    1889. 

*  Sickles,  Daniel  Edgar.     American  soldier. 
Simpson,     John.     American     soldier.     Died     October 

80:    bora,    1840. 

^  Simpson,  William  Kdly.  American  laryngologist 
and    otologist. 

Sinclair,  Henry  Harbinson.  American  hydroeleetrie 
eoKineer.     Died  August  31;   born,    1858. 

*  Sion,   Alix  Uarle  Adelaide  de.     French   actress. 
Sknith,   Augustus.     Oldest  graduate  of  Tale  Univer- 
sity.    Died    July    27;    bwn,    1815. 

*  Smith,  Charles  William.  American  Hethodist 
Episcopal  biahop. 

*  Smith,  John  Butler.  American  public  official, 
former   Oovernor  of  New  Hampshire. 

*  Smith  Joseph.  Preaident  of  the  Reorganised 
Church   of   the   Latter    Day    Saints. 

*  Smith,  Sir  William  Alexander.  Scotch  philan- 
thropist. 

Snyder,  John.  American  Unitarian  clergyman  and 
author.     Died  August   12;   born,    1842. 

*  Spitska,    Edward   Charles.     American   neurologist. 

*  Steele,  Daniel.  American  clergyman,  educator,  and 
author. 

*  Sterrett,  John  Bobert  Sitlington.  American 
scholar  and  educator. 

Stenart,  John  C.  American  railway  offletaL  Died 
March  4;   bom,    1861. 

*  Stevens,  LilUsn  U.  M.  American  temperance  ad- 
vocate. 

*  Stevenson,  Adial  Ewing.  Former  Vice-President 
of   the   United  States. 

*  Stevenson,  Fannie  (Van  de  Grift)  Osbonrne  (Mrs. 
Robert  Ixniis  Stevenson).     American  writer  and  artist. 

Stockton,  Louise,  American  vrriter  and  social 
worker.     Died  June   13;    born,    1889. 

Stokes,  Robert  Henry  Simpson.  English  vice  ad- 
miraL     Died   April   24 ;   bom,    1855. 

*  Storer,  Francis  Humphreys.  American  chemiat 
and  educator. 

*  Strong,  Elnathan  Ellsworth.  American  clergyman 
of    the    Congregational    Church. 

*  StTout,  Sewell  Cuahing.     American  jurist. 

*  Stubbs,  Joseph  Edward.  American  clergyman  and 
educator. 

Suess,  Edward.  Austrian  geologist  and  seismolo- 
gist.     Died  April;  born,  1881. 

*  Sullivan,  James  Edward.  American  athlete,  offi- 
cial, and  publisher. 

*  Suttner,  Baroness  Bertha  von.  Austrian  peace 
advocate   and   writer. 

*  Swan,    Sir    Joseph    Wilson.     English    inventor. 
Swift,    Samuel.     American    music     and     art     critic. 

Died   July   21;    born,    1873. 

Swinburne,  Sir  John.  English  naval  officer.  Died 
July    IS;   born,    1831. 

*  Teller.  Henry  Hoore.  American  public  official 
formerly    United    States    Senator   from    Colorado. 

*  Tenniel,    Sir   John.     English   cartoonist. 

*  Thomaa,    Brandon.     English  playwright  and  actor. 

*  Thomson,  James  William.  Sear  admiral  (retired) 
of  the  United  States  navy. 

Ticknor,  Benjamin  Holt.  American  pnUisber. 
Died  January   17;   born,    1848. 

*  Tiegham,  Philippe  van.     French  botanist. 

*  Tombo,  Budolf,  Jr.  American  scholar  and  educa- 
tor. 

*  Torney,    Henry.     American    surgeon. 

*  Townesend,  Stephen.  English  surgeon  and 
author. 

*  Tucker,  Alfred  Robert.  Formerly  Biahop  of 
Uganda. 


*  l^rrrell,  Robert  Telverton.  Irish  educator  and 
literary  critic. 

*  Upton,  Winslow,  American  astronomer  and 
educator. 

Uribnru,  Joai  Evaristo.  Former  Acting  President 
of    Argentina.     Died   October   26. 

*  Vanderbilt,  George  Washington.  American  capi- 
talist and  scholar. 

Vandremer,  Emile.  French  arehitecL  Died  Feb- 
ruary  6;   born.    182B. 

*  VilUers,  John  Henrv,  Baron  de.  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

*  Viaconti-Venoata,  EmQlo,  Marquis.  Italian  states- 
man   and   diplomat. 

*  Voelkera,    Karl.     German    ophthalmologist. 
Volkmar,       Charles.     American       art    potter.     Died 

February  6. 

*  Voorhees,  Willard   Penfield.     American  jurist. 

*  Vroom,  (Jarret  Dorset  Wsll.     American  jurist. 
Wagner,   Clinton.     American  throat  specialist.     Died 

November  25;  bom,  1889. 

*  Wagner,   Louis.     American  banker  and  soldier. 

*  WaTnwrigh^    Charlea    S.     American    physician. 

*  Walden,  John  Morgan.  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Bishop. 

Walker,  Henry.  American  soldier  and  public  offi- 
cial.    Died  December  20;  born,  1835. 

Wallace,  Bush  Richard.  American  naval  officer. 
Died  June  12;  bom,   1836, 

*  Warman,   Oy.     American  poet  and  writer. 

*  Washburn,  Francla.  American  clergyman  and 
wriUr. 

*  Wataon,  Eugene  Winslow.     American  naval  officer. 
Weightman,  Richard  Coze.     American  writer.     Died 

February   17;   bom,   1845. 

Welles,  Edgar  Thaddeus.  American  capitalist. 
Died   August  22;   bom,    1843. 

*  Welsh,  Charlea.  American  author  and  literary 
critic. 

*  Wemyss,  Francis  Oharteris,  tenth  Earl  of.  Eng- 
lish nobleman. 

*  Wemi,  Francis  Xavier.  Twenty-ninth  General  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 

*  West,   William  Stanley.     American  public  official. 

*  Westinghonse,  George.  American  inventar  and 
financier. 

*  Weyerhaeuser,  Frederick.  American  lumberman 
and  capitalist. 

*  Whistler,   Garland   Nelson.     American   soldier. 

*  Whitney,    Sir  James  Pliny.     Canadian   statesman. 
Whittaker,      Thomaa.     American      publisher.      Died 

December  26;  born,   1882. 

Whyte,  Sir  William.  Oerman  statesman  and  rail- 
way official.     Died  April  14;  born,   1844. 

*  Wilbonr,  Charlotte  Beebe.  American  woman  suf- 
frage   leader. 

*  Wilbur,   Henry  W.     American  editor  and  author. 
Wilkinson,    Thomas    Edward.     Church    of    England 

Biahop.     Died  October  28;  born,   1887. 

*  willard,    Charles   Andrew.     American  jurist. 

*  Williams,    Job.     American   educator. 

*  Williams,  Morgan  Bransby.  English  engineer  and 
railway   builder. 

•Wilson,  Ellen  Louise  (Axson).  Wife  of  Preaident 
Woodrow   Wilson. 

*  Wilson,  Jamea  Grant.  American  soldier  and 
writer. 

Wimbome,  Ivor  Berie  Guest,  first  Bsron.  English 
nobleman  and  capitalist.  Died  February  22;  born, 
1835. 

*  Winebell,    Newton    Horace.     American    geologist. 
Winslow,    Edward.     American   soldier   and   engineer. 

Died  October  24;  born,  1837. 

*  Winslow,    Herbert.     American  naval  officer. 
Wolflsohn,   David.     President  of  the  Zionist  organi- 
sation.     Died  September  15. 

*  Woodbury,  John  McQaw.  American  physician 
and    public    official. 

Woodward,  Horace  Bolingbroke.  British  geologist 
Born,    1848. 

Wormser,  Isidor.  American  financier.  Died  June 
34. 

*  Wright,   Maria    (Robinson).     American  author. 

*  Young,    Jamea    Scott.     American   jurist. 
Zimmerman,       Eugene.     American      capitalist.     Died 

December  20;  born,  1845. 

NEaBI  SEMBILAN,  The  (Nine  Stetes).  A 
federation  of  states  composing,  a  state  of  the 
Federated   Malay   States   protectorate    (q.v.). 

The  native  Malay  population  numbers  71,360, 
and  is  mainly  agricultural.  They  inhabit  the 
Kuala  Pilah  and  Tampin  districts,  and  cultivate 
rice,  etc.,  for  their  own  use.  The  cultivation  of 
coffee  has  been  replaced  by  that  of  rubber.    Area 
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under  rubber  in  1912,  88,082  acres;  rice,  28,- 
000;  coconuts,  20,505.  Tbe  state  forests  con- 
tain valuable  timber.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Muar  and  the  Lingri.  The  Chinese  own  and  ex- 
ploit the  alluvial  tin  fields;  the  more  extensive 
workin)^  are  capitalized  by  Europeans.  The 
land  alienated  for  mining  in  1912  covered  26,188 
acres.  Seremban  is  the  capital;  other  towns 
are  Port  Dickson,  Kuala  Elawang,  Kuala  Pilah, 
and  Tampin.  The  capital  is  connected  with 
Port  Dickson  by  rail.  The  F.  M.  S.  Railway 
passes  through  the  state  by  way  of  Seremban 
and  Tampin.  There  are  397  miles  of  metaled, 
and  24  unmetaled  wagon  roads,  besides  246 
miles  of  bypaths.  The  native  rulers  are 
Tungku  Mohammed,  Yang  di  Pertuan  of  Sri 
Menanti,  and  dominant  chiefs.  The  British 
resident  in  1914  was  A.  H.  Lemon. 

WEOSAIiVABSAHr.    See  Saltabsan. 

NETHKKTiAiroS,  Thb  (or  Holland,  Kino- 
DOM  of),  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  west- 
ern Europe,  lying  between  Germany  and  the 
North  Sea.     The  Hague  is  the  capital. 

Abka  and  Population.  The  total  area,  in- 
cluding the  rivers  of  Zeeland  and  South  Hol- 
land, the  Zuider  Zee,  the  Dollart,  and  the  Wad- 
den  (the  shallow  extending  along  the  shores  of 
Friesland  and  Oroningen  as  far  as  the  Dollart), 
based  on  a  low-tide  planimetric  calculation,  is 
40,828.71  square  kilometers  (15,764  square 
miles).  The  land  area  by  provinces,  the  popu- 
lation according  to  the  census  of  Dec.  31,  1889, 
together  with  the  population  as  calculated  Dec. 
31,  1912,  and  the  density  per  square  kilometer 
in  1912,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 


tlq.tcm. 

1SS9 

191» 

D. 

North   Brabant 

.   4,972.84 

609,628 

649,806 

127 

Oelderland      . . . 

.   6,024.40 

612,202 

662,260 

180 

Sonth    Holland 

.   2,981.00 

949,641 

1,471,761 

489 

Korth    Holland 

.   2,782.01 

829,489 

1,166,162 

414 

ZeeUnd     

.    1,881.76 

199,284 

286,149 

182 

Utrecht     

.    1,863.21 

221,007 

298,867 

216 

Friesland    

.   8,220.26 

886,658 

866,805 

in 

OrerljaMl     

.   8,854.50 

295,445 

897,841 

119 

Oroningen     .... 

.   2,288.62 

272.786 

836,741 

148 

Drenthe    

.   2,662.0» 

180,704 

181,601 

68 

Llmbnrg     

.   2,194.68 

256,721 

868,409 

168 

ToUl     .... 

.82,600.26* 

4,511,416 

6,114,802 

185 

*  12,687  iqnare  miles. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1912,  3,030,505 
were  males,  and  3,083,797  were  females.  The 
total  population  in  1900  was  5,858,176.  Of 
these,  5,788,193  were  Dutch,  37,634  German,  18,- 
338  Belgians,  etc.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Protestants.  There  were  46,163  mar- 
riages in  1912  (43,248  in  1911);  170,269  living 
births  (166,527);  stillbirths,  6640  (6638); 
deaths,  74,647  (86,782).  The  emigrants  num- 
bered, in  1912,2156  (of  whom  1150  adult  males, 
604  adult  females)  ;  in  1911,  2638  (of  whom 
1426  adult  males,  604  adult  females).  A  few 
of  the  great  cities  (communal  population  as 
calculated  Dec.  31,  1912)  follow:  Amsterdam, 
587,876;  Rotterdam,  446,897;  The  Hague,  294,- 
693;  Utrecht,  122,853;  Groningen,  78,276;  Haar- 
lem, 70,491;  Arnhem,  64,823;  Leiden,  59,207; 
Nimeguen,  58,390;  Tilburg,  53,498;  Dordrecht, 
48,295;  Maastricht,  38,611;  Apeldoom,  38,476; 
Leeuwarden,  37,897;  Bois-le-Duc,  36,029;  En- 
schede,  36,496;  Delft,  34,634;  Schiedam,  33,8^2; 
Zwolle,  33,712;  Hilversum,  32,938;  Emmen,  31,- 
076;   Deventer,  28,827;  Breda,  27,512. 

Education.  The  Dutch  system  of  education 
is  peculiar   in   that  the   State  encourages  and 


subsidizee  private  primary  instruction  in  prefs- 
ence  to  maintaining  public  schools,  though  thew 
are  provided  by  local  taxation  in  the  distrirts 
where  other  schools  are  inadequate.  Primary 
instruction  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  13.  The  average  attendance  is  95  per 
cent.  Secondary  instruction  is  not  free.  There 
are  excellent  special  schools.  The  total  numhpr 
of  private  schools  at  the  end  of  1911  was  5434. 
with  31,221  teachers,  and  032,754  pupils,  of 
whom  479,684  were  boys.  The  UniTerrity  of 
Leiden  had  1106  students  in  1911-12:  Utrecht 
1096;  Groningen,'  679;  Amsterdam,  1134;  the 
free  university,  176. 

Pboduction.  In  1912  the  productive  ares  wa« 
divided  as  follows:  877,167  hectares  in  arabk 
lands,  1,216,059  hectares  in  pasture,  49,901  io 
gardens,  roots,  truck  crops,  etc.,  30,338  in  or- 
chards and  nurseries,  260,141  in  forests — a  total 
of  2,433,686  hectares.  In  the  table  below  are 
shown  area  in  hectares  and  production  in  quin- 
tals of  great  crops  in  1912-13  and  1913-14,  with 
yield  per  hectare  in  1912-13;  figures  for  1913-14 
are  subject  to  slight  revision. 


Btctartt 

QmntaU 

«« 

1911       1918 

191S            1914 

U 

Wheat    ..    57,147     58,667 

Rye     228,194  226,673 

Barley    ..   26,888     21,201 
Oata      ...140.728  189,946 
Flax*     ..    14.650       8,198 
Beeta  **       60,300     61,911 
Potatoea     170,000  168,385 

1.882.916    1.464.175 

4,227.168   3,717.437 

679,478      698.879 

8,066,186  2.896.861 

75,828       

16.658.400       

25,026,947       

24.2 

18.5 
2S.1 

2ia 

5.1 
27«.2 
147! 

*  Fibre  prodnction. 
**  Sugar  beets. 

There  were  in  the  country  June,  1913,  334.- 
446  horses,  2,096,699  cattle,  842,018  sheep,  233,- 
478  goats,  1,350,204  swine,  7,182,287  fowls.  aa4 
69,707  beehives. 

There  are  grown  for  export  great  quantitin 
of  bulbs,  shrubs,  trees,  vegetables,  and  fruits; 
bulbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  exported  in  1911  werr 
valued  at  15,166,141  guilders,  vegetables  56,700,- 
000,  fruits  2,646,000. 

From  the  state  coal  mines  (mostly  in  Lira- 
burg),  1,725,394  metric  tons  were  produced  in 
1912,  valued  at  12,044,600  guilders.  The  North 
Sea  fisheries  products  (herring)  were  valued 
at  10,763,841  guilders  in  1912;  oysters,  2,937,- 
832  kilos.  There  were  reported  in  1912,  413 
distilleries,  II  sugar  refineries,  27  beet-sugar  re- 
fineries, 33  salt  works,  427  breweries,  and  64 
vinegar  factories. 

Commerce.  The  Netherlands  is  practically  a 
free  trade  country.  The  few  duties  levied  have 
rather  a  fiscal  than  a  protective  object.  The 
total  imports  for  consumption  and  exports  of 
domestic  produce  are  seen  below  for  three  years 
(precious  metals  included),  in  gruilders  (I 
guilder ^40.2  cents): 


Imports 
Exporto 


1910  1911  1919 

.  .3,265,200,000  8,888,200,000  8,613,000.000 
.  .2,632,800,000  2,782,300,000  8,113,100.000 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  principal 
articles  of  the  special  trade  for  two  compara- 
tive years,  with  values  in  thousands  of  guilders: 


import* 


BxpoTU 


1911            1919           1911  191* 

Iron  and  steel  ..422,484  811,784  296,040  238,849 

Textiles     126,788  199,866  128,199  161,343 

Cereals  *  flour   .673,680  518,771  857,409  383.300 

Coal     118,660  126,888       47,430  53.260 

Rice     100,467       99,676       64,879  60.229 
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Imporu                 SsputU  a  training  period  of  from  8^^  to  24  months,  de- 

2«ll          191*         itll          int  pending  upon  tlie  time  of  year  and  the  arm  of 

Mineral  oil    ....  16,08S      18,874          316          318  the  service.    Permanent  cadres  are  maintained 

g'uTS',  ::::::;: 'J:?8"S   'i:J§2   IS:??S   S2:?!2  ^-l^^  »**  p^^^  « ';??h»i.  «««ngent  of 

Margarine    38,318      ibIsss      48!ti8      Mfiii  23,000  men,  who  are  embodied  in  the  various 

Sugar     84,908      83,880      76,166      8S,S28  organizations   as  required.     Normally   the  field 

"iTand  shV^i;   17,4?!       46,628       W'fin       llfilt  "^V^  ''JF^^   "^  }T\^}I1''^''^'   T'^Jl 

Wood     107,888    136,847      67|671      65  814  which  could  be  immediately  filled  to  a  strength 

SUna    48,070      68,468      63,335      45,986  of  about  19,000,  and  could  be  duplicated  upon 

!■"»'«•    ,J?'25J    ilS'iSS    ,-S'fS!    ,,7'I5f  mobilization.    On    a    war    basis    the    military 

f^  .:::::::"»:li»    "S-l??    iolm    "J:!?!  strength    of   the   Netherlands    is   estimated   at 

Fate    16,187      30,627        7,987      18,816  about  200,000  men.     During  the  year  a  larger 

fMy*'"     99  IIS      «J'fn}      oHSf      iI'mI  **>'■''*  *^*°  Msaal  was  under   arms  in   view  of 

TobUei,' ■;::::::  "im      ImoS      Im"      isjll  «»•  European   War,   and  the  possibiUty  of  at- 

Tin     49,101      37,749      85,147      36,060  tempts  to  violate  tile  neutrality  of  the  king- 

Drea      26,664       39.069       38,881       22,488  dom 

"■"««^    ■*«-"°      *«•">*      "•'«»      "■""'  N^VY.     The  Netherlands   fleet   is  engaged   in 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina-  ">«  P7*J*"°°  "^^J  °f  ^"*'^  '*.*«"  ""nl"*"*",' 

tion  fofiow  with  the  value  of  their  trade  in  thou-  ■«*  <>'  t^«  E»?*  I°<»'*°  P^*f*"i*"'*Iv  ^*  ??* 

sands  of  guilders:     Germany,  imports  973,700,  I»<"«>    P*!!**T"*  <»»*"'>«*«  ,*<>    the    mainte- 

and  exports  1,454,800;  Dutch  East  Indies,  495,-  ?,?»«.  »'   Jhe   fleet.     Four   destroyers   built   at 

900  andl64,300;  United  States,  362,000  and  135,-  fiVS^'°«>   *f  °  """"P'^^f^l  !,°    ^^^\  and  two   in 

500;   Great  BriUin,  364,400  and  604,700;   Bel-  1?^^,  were  for  tiie  East  India  service;  their  d.s- 

gium,    343,600    and    370,800;    Russia,    201,800  Pi^"*."*  w  515   tons,  speed  30  knots,  range 

ind    26,100;    British    India.    87,400,    imports;  8200  mil«i.    The  4  under  construction  m  1014 

Hamburg,  66,500  and  55,000;  France,  30,700  and  •f*  ,*•'«> /~  ""«  ^"*  J"^'*  ^^''^J-  ,^«7  *?" 

25,100;  Italy,  23,500,  exports.  i?Pjf**.  ^^^^\  ***  ^u'^-l^*  *P^  tl  '?  ^°^- 

Vessels  entered  in  the  1912  trade,  17,000,  of  fL'?^*    torpedo    boato    building,    authorized    in 

17,367,504  tons;  cleared,  17,160,  of  17.267,058  J?l|.  ^"/"^"  ^^  I°°!'  t"4,jl»^«  \f^f^ 
tons.  The  merchant  marine  in  1912  included  °\  26  faiots.  Three  ounboaU  building  wi  1  dis- 
1413  sailing  vessels,  of  40,636  tons,  and  367  ?!»•»  ^40  tons,  and  Tiave  a  speed  of  16  knots, 
steamers,  of  576,678  tons.  LT*  *''''"*u  °^  JJ^^"\''*"'«'  \  "'  which,  of 
Communications.  There  were  in  operation  ^^ Jf^l  submerged  dispbeement.  are  for  the 
Jan.  1,  1913.  3256  kilometers  of  railw^s,  all  East  India  service,  and  2,  of  200  tons  submerged 
operate  by  private  companies.  State  teligraph  displacement,  are  for  home  waters.  In  tiieir  re- 
lines,  7738  kflometers;  wires,  38,242  kilomrters;  f 't  "*  J^^'y'  1"''  *^«  commission  of  naval  de- 
stations,  1563  (of  which,  1166  state).  Urban  *«"«».  J"«^'»'?"f^  ">«  "'f*/''^'"'  »*  ?  ^^^', 
telephone  wires,  204,973  kilometers;  interurban,  ^%^^^'  f  .^^''^  *^"«'  «  ^^'P^*  f"'**"-  °i 
77,418.     Post  offices,  1625.  ^200,   8   destroyers,   44   torpedo  boats,   and   22 

Finance.    The  monetary  unit  is  the  guilder,  *"^"''S*!l-      «i.**i.        j<inTo-ijj 

worth  40i5  cents.     In  tiie  table  below  are*  shown  .  The  effective  fleet  at  tiie  end  of  1913  mcluded 

revenue,   including  extraordinary,  and  expend!-  l^^^^';  I  ^in^a1'er":fT8VLns;i8 

ture  for  three  successive  yesxs,  m  guilders:  to^X  boats.  4  torpedo  boa? destroyerrwd  6 

-^               —^               J^  submarines. 

Her 300,093,834     206,802,748     212,887,754  GOVKBNMBNT.     The      executive      authority      is 

Expend.     ....308,947,097    209,049,466    226,218,873  vested     exclusively    in     the    sovereign     acting 
through  a  responsible  ministry;  the  legislative 

The  budget  for  1913  returned  200,631,469  power  devolves  upon  the  states-gen«-al,  divided 
guilders  revenue  and  231,219,968  guilders  ex-  into  the  upper  or  first  chamber  of  60  members, 
penditure.  The  1014  budget  estimated  the  reve-  and  the  second  chamber  of  100  deputies  directly 
nue  at  228,415.617  guilders  (62,340,000  excise,  elected.  The  reigning  sovereign  in  1914  was 
30,860,000  indirect  taxes,  18,475,000  posts,  16,-  Wilhelmina,  bom  Aug.  31,  1880;  succeeded  un- 
080,000  import  duties,  15,615,000  land  tax,  12,-  der  the  regency  of  her  mother  Nov.  23,  1890;  at- 
975,000  personal  tax,  12,140,000  income  tax,  10,-  tained  her  majority  Aug.  31.  1808;  married 
600,000  tax  on  capital,  1,379,000  domains,  etc.)  ;  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  Jan.  7, 
and  the  expenditure  at  253,346,818  (43,629,556  1901.  Heiress-apparent,  Princess  Juliana  Lou- 
public  works,  41,458,136  interior,  30,449,016  fi-  isa  Emma  Maria  Wilhelmina,  born  April  30, 
nance,  38,593,113  debt,  34,966,377  war,  20,847,-  1909. 

769    marine,    16,733,762    agriculture,    etc.,    11,-  The  cabinet  since  August,  1913,  is  as  folloWB: 

757,929  justice,  2.701,273  colonies,  etc.).  foreign   affairs.   Dr.  Jkhr   J.   Loudon;    interior. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  funded  debt  stood  Dr.  P.  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden;  justice.  Dr. 

(1914)    at   1.14S.370.900   guilders.    Annual   in-  B.  Ort;  navy.  Capt.  J.  J.  Rambonnet;  finance, 

terest  on  funded  debt,  31,783,704  guilders ;  float-  Dr.   M.  W.  L.  Treub;    war,  Col.  N.   Bosboom; 

ing   debt,   600,000;    annuities,    62,909;    sinking  public   works.    Dr.    C.    Leiy;    agriculture,    etc., 

fund,  6,121,600.  F.    E.    Posthuma;     and    colonial,    Dr.    Th.    B. 

Abmt.    The  army  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  na-  Pleyte. 

tional  militia  in  which   every  citizen  is  liable  Histobt.     On  January  30  the  Dutch  subma- 

for  service  without  substitution.     Six  years  is  rine  No.  6  sank  at  Flushing,  with  the  loss  of 

spent  in  the  active  militia,  flve  years  in  the  land-  one  man.     In  June  the  government  asked  parlia- 

wehr,  and  then  up  to  the  age  of  40  in  the  land-  ment  to  approve  the  oonstruction  of  three  dread- 

Bturm.    The  recruits  for  the  militia,  which  is  noughts  of  24,000  tons  each,  in  addition  to  a 

maintained   at   about   22,000   men    on    a   peace  number  of  cruisers  and  torpedo  boats,  for  the 

basis,  are  obtained  by  lot  and  they  serve  for  defense  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.    The  outbreak 
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of  the  War  of  the  Natimia  and  the  German  in-  lowering  the   price  of   the   baser   metals,   espe- 

vasion  of  Belgium  made  it  seem  advisable  for  cially  copper.     The  estimate  for  1914  was  $28.- 

the  Dutch  government  to  mobilize  its  army,  and  800,000,    compared    with    about    $37,000,000  in 

to  establish  border  patrols  for  the  maintenance  1013.     Gold  decreased  about  4  per  cent,  silrn 

of  strict  neutrality.     To  defray  the  mobilization  about  5  per  cent,  copper  over  30,000,000  pounds, 

charges  six  of  the  richest  men  in  the  Nether-  and  lead  nearly  16  per  cent.    The  production  of 

lands  offered   to  contribute  one-t«ith   of   their  zinc   ores   decreased   nearly    10    per    cent    The 

fortune.     So  heavy  was  the  burden  of  maintain-  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  State 

ing  the  army  on  a  war  footing,  that  in  Decern-  in  1013  amounted  to  $37,842,084,  compared  with 

ber  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  was  floated.     In  re-  $39,111,828  in  1912. 

gard  to  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  re-  Finance.     There  was  a  balance  in  the  treas- 

shipment  of  food  from  the  Netherlands  to  Ger-  ury  on  Jan.  1,  1914,  of  $449,404.     The  receipts 

many,  consult  the  article  on  the  Wax  of  the  for  the  year  amounted  to  $881,538,  and  the  dis- 

Nationb.     See    also    International    Arbitra-  bursementa  to  $1,073,114,  leaving  a  balance  on 

TiON  AND  Peace,  Bryan-Wilson  Treaties.  hand  on  Dec.  3,  1014,  of  $257,828. 

NSTTBASTHEmA.    See  Occupational  Dib-  Education.    The  latest  reports  available  for 

EASES  educational     statistics    are    for     1911-12.    The 

HEITTBALITY.    See   Unitbd   States,    sec-  ^^"KT^^"'^  "'^°°l'^*l^^%f^ '" ^T 

tion  Administration.  '""  '2,695.    The  enrollment  was  11,098,  and  the 

■»«'»'<'»•      -r.                       xK.       X-      X  J  average  daily  attendance  8190.     There  were  329 

NEVADA.    Population.    The  wtiimited  pop-  teachers,  receiving  an  average  monthly  salary  of 

Illation  on  July  1,  1914,  was  98,726.    The  popu-  $3757     -me  total  amount  expended  for  scliools 

latjon  in  1910  was  81,875.  {„  that  year  was  $625,582.    There  were  16  public 

Agriculture.  The  area,  production,  and  ^5^},  schools  in  the  State. 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  Transportation.  The  total  railwav  mileapp 
shown  in  «ie  following  table.  The  figures  are  j„  the  Stete  in  1914  was  2416,  compared  with 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul-  2328  in  1913.  The  longest  lines  are  the  Centr«l 
ture,  and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only.  Pa^iRe,  746  miles;  the  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles 
■ „    ,  . rr; and  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  267;  and  the  Western 

-cm,    .                  ,0,^      Z'T.    ,«t^«;     ,Ifi"L„  Pacific    Railway,    427.    The    Southern     Pacific 

Wheat    1914       45,000     1,882,000     1,266.000  n                                          -i            •      it        j       i.    ^ 

1B18      89,000    lloailooo       sStIooo  Company  owns  no  mileage  m  Nevada,  but  oper- 

Oata     1914      18,000       676,000       872.000  ates  the  Central  Pacific. 

_      ,                             }«j;         Jl-552          *T3,000          307.000  CHARITIES      AND      COBRBCTIONS.      The      institU- 

^"•^     lilt      }|;S§S       tll-To       lllolo  «o«8    ""de'    state    control    include    the    State 

Potatoes    1914      12,000    1,560,000    1,092,000  Prison,   the  Nevada  Hospital  for  Mental  Dia- 

^                        ^2i*    -^1'5°°     1,760.000    1,197,000  eases,   and  the  Orphans'   Home,   all   at  Carson 

Hay      1914     247,000     a  803,000     6,665.000  Oitv   and  the  Npvaifa  Rohnol  of  Indimtrv  i»±  Flko 

1918    285,000       646,000    7,106,000  )^'\^r     .   ^*™"*  &cnooi  01  xnauBvry  ac  tiKo. 

oTona.  The  latter  is  under  construction  at  the  present 
time.    The  Crittenden  Home  for  Girls,  located  at 

Mineral  Production.     Nevada  is  essentially  Reno.  >8  not  under  State  control,  but  receives 

a  metal-producing  State,  metallic  producta  con-  ^'^  ^'O"!  the  State. 

stituting  more  than  98  per '  cent  of  the  total  Politics  and  Government.  The  State  L^s- 
value  of  the  State's  mineral  output.  Though  lat«ire  did  not  meet  in  1914,  as  the  sessions  are 
Nevada  is  at  present  of  much  less  relative  im-  biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elec- 
portance  as  a  mining  State  than  it  was  in  the  t>o°»  "^^^  held  for  Governor,  Senator,  and  rep- 
days  of  the  famous  Comstock  lode,  it  continues  resentative  to  Congress.  In  the  nominating  elec- 
to  rank  first  in  the  production  of  silver,  which  t'O"*  ^^  Democrats  renominated  F.  G.  Newlands 
is  third  among  its  mineral  products.  The  most  f*""  Senator,  and  nominated  E.  D.  Boyle  for  Gov- 
important  product  of  the  State  ia  copper,  in  ernor.  The  Republicans  nominated  S.  Piatt  for 
the  production  of  which  it  ranks  fifth.  The  pro-  Senator,  and  renominated  T.  L.  Oddie  for  Gov- 
duction  of  copper  was  90,693,751  pounds  in  1013,  «"»<"■•  At  the  electicms  on  November  3,  Mr. 
compared  with  86,477,494  pounds  in  1912.  Boyle,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  elected. 
There  was  a  decline  in  value,  however,  from  ^th  *<'23  votes,  compared  with  8530  votes  for 
$14,468,787  in  1912,  to  $14,057,531  in  1913.  Governor  Oddie.  The  Socialists  had  a  ticket  in 
Copper  mining  is  one  of  the  new  industries  of  *''*  "^'^  «">*  c***  3391  votes  for  Governor.  For 
the  State.  It  did  not  begin  on  an  important  United  States  Senator,  Senator  Newlands  waa 
scale  until  1908,  with  the  development  of  the  reelected  with  8078  votes,  compared  with  803S 
Ely  district  in  White  Pine  Countv.  The  output  ^9^  *"«  Republican  candidate,  and  5451  for  tie 
of  gold  in  the  State  decreased  from  050,943  fine  Socialist  candidate.  The  Republicans  electa 
ounces,  valued  at  $13,456,880  in  1912,  to  570,-  *"«  representative  to  Congress.  An  amendment 
589  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $11,795,130  in  1913.  providing  for  woman  suffrage  waa  adopted  at 
The  production  of  silver  increaaed  from  14,369,-  this  election.  See  Woman  Suffrage. 
063  ounces,  valued  at  $8,836,974  in  1912,  to  State  Government.  Governor,  Tasko-  L. 
16,090,083  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $9,718,410  in  Oddie;  Lieutenant-Governor,  G.  C.  Ross;  Secre- 
1913.  The  lead  output  of  the  State  decreaaed  tary  of  State,  George  Brodigan;  Treasurer,  Wil- 
from  19,500,100  pounds  in  1912,  to  about  15,300,-  liam  McMillan;  Comptroller,  Jacob  Eggers; 
000  pounds  in  1913,  or  about  21  per  cent.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  E. 
output  of  recoverable  spelter  from  zinc  ores  sold  Bray;  Attorney -General,  Geo.  B.  Thatcher — all 
or  treated  increased  from  13,322,988  pounds  in  Democrats,  except  Oddie,  Eggers,  and  McMillan, 
1912,  to  15,137,000  pounds  in  1913.     The  metal  Republicans. 

output  of  the  State  in   1914  decreased  over  22  Judiciart.     Supreme   Court:      Chief   Justice, 

per    cent,    according    to   the    estimates    of    the  G.  F.  Talbot,  Democrat;  Justices,  P.  A.  McCar- 

United  States  Geological  Survey.    This  was  due  ran,  Democrat;  Frank  H.  Norcroas,  Republican; 

chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  European  War  in  Clerk,  Joe  Josephs,  Democrat. 
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K£W  HAMPSHIBE 


StruUe  Houtt  Joint  BolXot 

DomocraU    12  82              44 

BevabUckns      8  18             27 

Inaependent     1  1               2 

SociaUito    1  1               2 


Demoeratie  majority 


11 


18 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  Uihted  States. 

ITEVABA,  XjNiTEBSnT  of.  A  State  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  founded  at  Reno,  Nev., 
in  1886.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1014 
was  340,  and  the  faculty  numbered  60.  The 
most  notable  change  in  the  faculty  during  the 
year  was  the  appointment  of  A.  W.  Hendrick 
as  president  of  the  university  to  succeed  Joseph 
David  Stubbs;  F.  C.  Lincoln  was  appointed  new 
head  of  the  Mining  School,  and  F.  W.  Wilson 
new  head  of  Animal  Husbandry.  The  yearly 
income  from  all  sources  is  about  $200,000.  The 
library  contains  39,200  volumes. 

ISTEw  BBTTITSWICK  A  maritime  province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Area,  27,086 
square  miles,  with  a  population  (1911)  of  351,- 
889.  The  capital  is  Fredericton,  with  (1911) 
7208  inhabitants.  The  province  is  administered 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ornor-Oeneral  of  Canada,  and  acting  through  a 
responsible  executive  council.  There  is  a  uni- 
cameral LM^slative  Assembly  of  46  members 
popularly  elected  for  four  years.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  1914  was  Josiah  Wood,  ap- 
pointed March  6,  1012.  Premier  in  1914,  O.  J. 
Clarke.     See  Canada. 

ITEW  CALEDONIA  A  French  Melanesian 
colony.  Area,  with  Loyalty  Island,  19,823 
square  kilometers,  with  50,680  inhabitants.  Of 
this  total  the  Wallis  Archipelago  occupies  96 
square  kilometers,  and  contains  4600  inhabi- 
tants; Fortuna  and  Aloii,  169  square  kilometers, 
with  16,000;  Chesterfield  Islands  0.8  square  kilo- 
meters. Noumea,  with  6968  inhabitants,  is  the 
capital.  There  are  16  kilometers  of  railway. 
Imports  1912,  15,316,765  francs;  exports,  13,- 
934,716  francs.  Vessels  entered  in  the  1911 
trade,  117,  of  188,012  tons.  The  export  of  min- 
erals in  1011  was  valued  at  7,351,000  francs. 
Debt,  Jan.  1,  1912,  10,361,591  francs.  The  Gov- 
ernor ta^l914  was  M.  Aug.  Brunei. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  An  island  colony  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  gait 
of  St.  Lawrence.  It  covers  42,734  square  miles, 
and  had,  in  1911,  242,619  inhabitants — ^245,137 
in  1912.  Administratively  attached  to  New- 
foundland is  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
comprehended  between  Hudson  Strait  and  Blanc 
Sablon,  including  the  Hamilton  basin.  St. 
Johns,  the  capital,  had  32,292  inhabitants  in 
1911.  Fishing,  apiculture,  mining,  and  lum- 
bering are  the  chief  industries.  The  majority 
of  the  settlements  are  on  or  near  the  coast. 
Paper  and  pulp  mills  have  been  established  at 
Grand  Falls,  and  at  Bishop's  Falls.  Copper, 
iron  pyrites,  asbestos,  and  hematite  iron  are 
worked.  Cod  is  the  chief  export;  about  300,- 
000  quintals  are  consumed  annually  in  the  home 
market,  and  the  export  in  1911-12  was  1,388,- 
178  quintals.  Total  imports  1911-12,  $14,733,- 
490  ($13,383,910  in  1910-11);  exports,  $13,874,- 
809  ($11,976,747).  The  total  customs  revenue 
in  1911-12  was  $3,142,491.  Revenue  1011-12 
$3,736,456     ($3,527,126    in    1910-11);    expendi- 


ture, $3,624,653  ($3,354,747).  Total  tonnage  en- 
tered and  cleared,  2,194,103,  of  which  1,369,367 
tons  British.  Total  railway  lines  with  branches, 
038  miles.  Branch  lines  are  under  construction 
to  Trinity,  Bonavista,  Hearts'  Content,  Tre- 
passey.  Fortune  Bay,  and  Bonne  Bav — about 
300  miles.  There  are  4225  miles  of  telegraphs. 
The  Govmior  in  1914  was  W.  E.  Davidson. 

The  Governor  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  January  15,  de- 
clared that  the  prosperi^  of  the  colony  dur- 
ing the  past  year  had  been  absolutely  unprece- 
dented. Measures  of  local  interest— such  as 
water  supply,  railway  development,  ferries,  and 
whale  fishing — occupied  the  legislative  sessicm. 
Early  in  April  a  bitter  blizzard  inflicted  ter- 
rible losses  upon  the  Newfoundland  sealing 
fleet;  170  men  of  the  Jfetcfoundland's  crew  were 
swept  away  on  ice  floes,  and  of  this  number 
only  50  survivors  were  rescued;  the  Southern 
Cross  was  reported  lost,  with  all  hands.  To  re- 
lieve the  misery  of  the  bereaved  families,  pul>- 
lic  and  private  generosity  contributed,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  gave  $25,000  as  a  mark 
of  its  sympathy.  Another  storm  early  in  June 
destroyed  many  Ashing  smacks,  and  exacted  a 
toll  of  perhaps  100  lives.  As  Newfoundland's 
share  of  the  burden  of  war,  the  government  pro- 
posed to  equip  and  maintain  500  soldiers  with 
a  salary  of  $1  a  day,  to  serve  in  Europe  through- 
out the  war;  and  the  proposal  was  ratified  by 
the  Legislature,  which  met  in  special  session, 
September  2. 

NEW  auiNEA.  The  largest  of  the  East  In- 
dian islands.  See  Dutch  East  Indies;  Oeb- 
MAN  New  Guinea;  Papua. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE.  Pofuiation.  The  es- 
timated population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  438,- 
662.     The  population  in  1910  was  430,572. 

AaBicui.TUKE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1013-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Ooni     

OaU     

..1814 

1913 

.  .1914 

A.eTtag* 

21,000 

22,000 

12,000 

12,000 

17,000 

17,000 

520,000 

495,000 

100 

100 

Prod.  bu. 

966,000 

814,000 

456,000 

420,000 

2,708.000 

2.074,000 

a  698,000 

495,000 

6  177,000 

165,000 

Yalut 

9    782.000 

659,000 

264,000 

286.000 

1,622,000 

1,721,000 

10,166,000 

6,560.000 

82,000 

30,000 

Potatoes    . . . 
Hay      

1918 

. . 1914 

1918 

. .  19 14 

Tobacco      . . . 

a  Tons. 
b  Pounds. 

1913 

..1814 

1818 

MiNEBAL  Pboduction.  New  Hampshire,  like 
the  other  New  England  States,  depends  chiefly 
upon  its  stone  quarries  for  its  inclusion  in  the 
list  of  mineral  producers.  In  1913,  when  the 
total  value  of  products  amounted  to  $2,218,926, 
quarries  contributed  two-thirds,  or  $1,482,771. 
The  only  stone  quarried  on  a  commercial  scale 
is  granite,  which  is  used  chiefly  for  building  and 
monumental  purposes.  The  clay  products  are 
second  in  importance.  The  less  important  min- 
eral products  are  fluorspar,  garnet,  occasional 
gems,  mica,  mineral  waters,  sand  and  gravel, 
scythestMies,  and  a  small  quantity  of  zinc.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  in  1913  was 
$2,218,925,   compared   with   $1,949,876   in    1912. 

Transportation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
of   the   State    in    1914   was   about    1260   miles. 
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There  was  practically  no  conatruction  during 
the  year. 

Education.  The  school  population  of  the 
State  in  1914  was  73,480;  Uie  attendance,  60,- 
000;  and  the  enrollment,  63,004.  The  women 
teachers  in  schools  under  high  schools  num- 
bered 2491,  and  the  men  teachers  89.  The  aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  women  teachers  was 
942.18,  and  of  men  teachers  $65.91. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1914,  shows 
a  cash  balance  at  the  b^^inning  of  the  year  of 
$603,902.  The  total  receipts  were  $4,026,125, 
and  the  disbursements  $3,283,196,  leavins  the 
cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  $741,930. 
The  net  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  Sept.  1, 
1913,  was  $1,236,202;  this  was  decreased  by  the 
amount  of  $269,699  during  the  year,  leaving  the 
net  indebtedness  on  Sept.  1,  1914,  $963,603. 

Chabitiis  and  Cmibbotions.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  receiving  relief 
from  tiie  State  are  the  Cotmty  Farms,  State 
Sanatorium  for  Tubercular  Patients,  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  New  Hampshire  Soldiers' 
Home,  New  Hampshire  Orphans'  Home,  and  the 
New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded.  The 
penal  institutions  are  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Prison,  county  jails,  and  county  houses  of  cor- 
rections, and  the  State  Industrial  School. 

Politics  and  Govebnkknt.  The  Legislature 
did  not  meet  in  1914,  as  the  sessions  are  bien- 
nial, and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elections 
were  held  for  Governor,  Senator,  and  representa- 
tives in  C!ongre88.  The  Republicans  nominated 
for  Qovemor  Rollin  H.  SpoAilding,  the  Demo- 
crats A.  W.  Noone,  the  Progressives  H.  D.  Al- 
lison, and  the  Socialists,  J.  P.  Burke.  For 
United  States  Senator  J.  H.  Gallinger  was  re- 
nominated 1^  the  Republicans,  and  R.  B. 
Stevens  was  the  Democratic  nominee.  In  the 
election  on  November  3,  the  Republicans  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  their  Governor  with  a  vote 
of  40,416,  compared  with  33,674  for  Noone, 
Donocrat,  2672  for  Allison,  Progressive,  and 
1423  for  the  Sodaliat  candidate.  For  Soiator, 
Gallinger,  Republican,  received  42,111  votes; 
Stevens,  Democrat,  36,382;  Greer,  Progressive, 
1938;  and  Wilkins,  Socialist,  1089.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  in  the  election  was  84,- 
082,  compared  with  87,961  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1012.  The  Republicans  gained  about 
12,000  votes,  the  Democrats  about  1000,  while 
the  Progressives  lost  about  15,000.  The  Repub- 
licans dected  two  representatives  to  Cmgress. 
One  of  these  was  C.  A.  Sulloway,  who  had  pre- 
viously served  several  terms  in  Congress. 

State  Government.  •  Governor,  R.  H.  Spauld- 
ing,  Republican;  Secretary  of  State,  Edward 
N.  Pearson,  Republican;  Treasurer,  George 
E.  Farrand,  Democrat;  Auditor,  Guy  H.  Cut- 
ter, Democrat;  Adjutant-General,  Herbert  E. 
Tutherly,  Republican;  Attorney-General,  J.  P. 
Tuttle,  Republican;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Henry  C.  Morrison,  Republican; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  R.  J.  Merrill,  Re- 
publican. 

Jttdiciabt.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Frank  N.  Parsons,  Republican;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Reuben  E.  Walker,  Republican;  John  E. 
Young,  Republican;  Robert  J.  Feaslee,  Demo- 
crat; William  A.  Plummer,  Democrat;  Clerk, 
Arthur  H.  Chase,  Republican. 

*  Qovernor  eleetcd  b7  Ijictelatiiie  which  oonrened 
Jan.  1,  1918;  November,  1S18,  election  not  concluiiTe. 


State  Lcoislatubb,  1S16. 


ttnat*  Houn  /•<■•(  Ballet 

BepobUesni      IT  251           268 

Demoerate    6  1S8            15S 

ProfreislTes     1  6                6 


HepabUean  majority 10 


»8 


108 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  0<mgrt»*,  under  the  article  Unito> 
States.  

NEW  HBBBZDE8.  A  group  of  Melanedan 
islands  jointly  administered  by  France  and 
Great  Britain  through  the  French  and  English 
high  commissioners  for  the  Pacific.  Vila,  in 
the  island  of  Efate,  is  the  seat  of  goremment. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  natives  are  cannibals. 
Late  in  December,  1913,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1914, 
volcanic  eruptions  of  considerable  magnitude 
disturbed  Ambiyn  Island,  in  the  New  ]^>rides 
group,  changing  the  whole  face  of  the  island, 
pourmg  streams  of  boiling  lava  into  the  sea, 
and  causing  the  death  of  several  hundreds  of 
natives.  tHiroughout  the  early  part  of  1014 
there  was  much  discussion  of  the  possibility 
that  Australia  mijrht  purchase  the  Frendt 
rights  to  the  New  Hebrides;  the  suggestion,  it 
was  affirmed,  had  emanated  originally  from  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  and 
was  considered  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties in  March.  At  that  time  M.  Doiunergue 
stated  that  the  Anglo-French  condominium  in 
the  New  Hebrides  would  be  preserved  and  per- 
fected. In  June  a  conference  was  held  in  Lon- 
don to  consider  a  revision  of  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  of  1906,  under  which  the  islands 
had  hitherto  been  jointly  governed  by  France 
and  Great  Britain.  Concerning  the  work  of  the 
London  Conference,  no  further  report  was  avail- 
able, owing  perhaps  to  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  the  Nations. 

NEW  JESSEY.  POFULATION.  The  esti- 
mated population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,815,- 
663.  T)ie  population,  according  to  the  oenaus 
of  1910,  was  2,637,167. 

AQBicin.TDiiB.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1013-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


A.er*at* 

Com      1914  373,000 

1918  376,000 

Wheat    1914  79,000 

1918  80,000 

OaU     1914  67,000 

1918  70,000 

Bye      1914  70,000 

1918  70,000 

PoUtoei     1914  92,000 

1918  94,000 

Hay      1914  861,000 

1918  861,000 
•  Ton*. 


10,478,000 
10,863,000 
1,423,000 
1,408,000 
1,948,000 
2,080,000 
1,296,000 
1,260,000 
9,986,000 
8,980,000 
a  487,000 
469,000 


rahM 
$7,959,000 
8,146,000 
1,650,000 
1,852.000 
1.049.000 
954,000 
1.062.000 
1,008,000 
6,061,000 
7,838,000 
9.496,000 
8,911.000 


MiNESAL  Pboduction.  The  diief  mineral 
products  of  the  State  are  clay  products,  zinc, 
and  Portland  cement.  The  value  of  the  clay 
products  in  1913,  was  $19,705,378.  The  clay 
products  include  every  variety  of  brick,  tile, 
and  pottery  produced  m  the  United  States.  Of 
the  total  value  of  the  clay  products  in  1913, 
$10,866,838  represented  brick  and  tile,  and  $8,- 
838,646  pottery.  New  Jersey  is  an  important 
producer  of  zinc,  and  in  the  quantity  of  zinc 
contained  in  the  ores  mined,  ranks  next  to  Mis- 
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Bouri,  and  second  among  all  the  States.  The 
zinc  contoat  of  the  ores  mined  increased  from 
69,766   short  tons   in   1012,   to  84,122  tons   in 

1913,  but  on  account  of  the  decline  in  the  prices 
of  spelter  the  estimated  value  of  this  product 
declined  from  $9,626,191  to  $9,421,664.  An- 
other important  mineral  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement,  the  production  of 
which  decreased  from  4,490,646  barrels  in  1912 
to  4,255,016  barrels  in  1913,  but  the  value  in- 
creased from  $3,052,098  to  $3,638,765.  Other 
mineral  products  in  New  Jersey  are  trap  rock, 
limestone,  granite,  sandstone,  building  and  mold- 
ing sand,  iron  ore,  mineral  paints,  mineral 
waters,  sand-lime  brick,  slate,  and  talc.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1913  was  $37,271,129,  compared  with  a 
value  of  $37,196,940,  in  1912. 

Tbanbfobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  the  State  on  Dec.  31,  1913,  was  6775,  of 
which  2424  was  first  track,  929  second  track, 
166  third  track,  149  fourth  track,  and  2106 
siding*. 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  during  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13  was  616,256,  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance being  377,366.  The  male  teachers  num- 
bered 769,  the  female  teachers  14,275,  and  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  for  current  expenses  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  was  $40.81.  The 
average  yearly  salary  of  teachers,  including 
principles  and  superintendents,  was  $816.38. 
The  total  expenditure  for  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  year  1912-13  was  $16,427,182. 
There  were  472  school  districts  in  the  State 
with  2111  school  buildings,  carrying  an  ap- 
praised valuation  of  $53,044,978.  In  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  were  33,142  pupils,  and 
the  approved  high  schools  numbered  164.  The 
Legislature  of  1913  amended  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law,  which  provides  for  the  employ- 
ment of   compulsory  attendance  officers. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1914,  shows 
a  balance  on  hand  on  Nov.  1,  1913,  of  $1,727,- 
992.  The  net  disbursements  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $9,678,727  and  the  net  receipts  to 
$9,036,340,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Oct.  31, 

1914,  of  $1,086,605. 

Charitiis  and  Corrections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  at  Morris 
Plains  and  Trenton;  State  Home  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  at  Vineland;  New  Jersey  State  Home 
for  Epileptics,  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  New 
Jersey  Reformatory,  State  Home  for  Boys,  State 
Home  for  Girls,  Soldiers'  Home  at  Kearney; 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Vineland;  and  the  Sanator- 
ium for  Tuberculous  Diseases.  In  these  insti- 
tutions, there  were  on  Oct.  31,  1914,  17,706  in- 
mates, an  increase  of  1618  over  1913. 

Pouncs  AND  GovEKN>£SNT.  The  State  Legis- 
lature met  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are  annual. 
Except  for  the  passage  of  revenue  raising  bills 
to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  State  there 
were  no  measures  of  unusual  interest.  The  two 
most  important  bills  passed  provided  for  a  di- 
rect inheritance  tax  and  a  bank  stock  tax.  Ef- 
forts made  to  amend  the  election  laws  failed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  measure  providing  for 
preferential  voting  in  cities  operating  under 
eommisBioB  government,  thus  doing  away  with 
primary  elecAions  in  the  selection  of  officials  in 


that  class  of  municipalities.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  adopted  reeoluticms,  which  if  re- 
adopted  in  1916  will  submit  to  the  people  con- 
stitutional amendments  for  woman  suffrage, 
home  rule,  election  of  assemblymen  by  distrirts, 
easier  methods  of  amending  the  Constitution, 
and  permitting  excess  condenmation.  On  April 
7  an  election  was  held  in  the  seventh  congres- 
sional district  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Congressman  Robert  Bremner  (q.T.). 
The  Democrats  nominated  James  J.  O'Byrne,  and 
the  Republicans  Dow  H.  Drukker.  Mr.  Drijcker 
was  elected,  receiving  nearly  twice  as  many  votes 
as  were  cast  for  Mr.  O'Byrne.  The  vote  in  gen- 
eral showed  a  falling  off  in  the  Democratic 
vote  from  9900  to  6380,  and  in  the  Progressive 
vote  from  4746  io  619;  the  Republican  vote  on 
the  other  hand  showed  a  gain  of  about  4000, 
and  the  Socialist  vote  increased  from  1660  to 
6063.  The  district  is  normally  a  Republican 
one,  but  Mr.  Bremner  was  elected  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  1912  on  account  of  the  divided  opposi- 
tion in  the  Republican  party.  There  were  no 
elections  for  Governor  or  United  States  Senator 
in  1914.  The  elections  in  November  were  for 
representatives  to  Congress  and  for  minor  State 
officers.  Primary  elections  were  held  by  all  the 
political  parties  on  September  22.  The  only  con- 
test of  general  interest  was  between  the  follow- 
ers of  Governor  Fielder  and  those  of  H.  Otto 
Wittpenn  in  the  struggle  to  nominate  a  county 
ticket  in  Hudson  County.  Wittpenn  succeeded 
In  uMninatin^  only  three  county  candidates. 
All  the  political  parties  held  conventions  on 
September  29,  for  the  formulation  of  party  plat- 
forms. As  a  result  of  the  elections  held  on 
November  3  Republican  representatives  were 
elected  in  the  first,  Becona,  fourth,  seventii, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  temth  districts,  and  Demo- 
crats in  the  others.  The  total  vote  cast  in  the 
election  was  389,889,  compared  with  432,534  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1912.  The  Republi- 
cans elected  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  first  time  since  1910. 

Other  Events.  The  home-rule  act  passed  by 
the  L^slature,  affording  to  cities  under  a  com- 
mission form  of  government  greater  latitude  in 
the  administration  of  local  affairs,  was  held  to 
be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
May  22.  On  February  20  indictments  against 
14  officials  of  Atlantic  City,  charging  frauds 
(bribery  and  conspiracy)  in  the  elections  of 
1909  and  1910  were  dismissed.  There  were  se- 
vere forest  fires  in  several  portions  of  the  State 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

State  Government.  Governor,  James  F. 
Fielder,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  D.  8. 
Crater,  Democrat;  Treasurer,  Edward  E.  Gross- 
cup,  Democrat;  Comptroller,  Edward  I.  Edwards, 
Democrat;  Attorney-General,  John  W.  Wescott, 
Democrat;  Adjutant-General,  Wilbur  F.  Sadler, 
Jr.,  Republican;  Commissicmer  of  Education, 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Democrat;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  G.  M.  La  Monte,  Democrat. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
William  S.  Gummere,  Republican;  Associate 
Justices,  C.  G.  Garrison,  Democrat;  F.  J. 
Swayze,  Republican;  T.  W.  Trenchard,  Republi- 
can; Charles  W.  Parker,  Republican;  James  J. 
Bergen,  Democrat;  J.  F.  Minturn,  Democrat; 
Samuel  Kalisch,  Democrat;  Charles  C.  Black, 
Democrat;  Clerk,  William  C.  Gebhardt,  Demo- 
crat. 
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State  LEGiSLATnitE,  1916.  pared  with  a  value  of  $11,694,002  for  the  out- 

put  of  1913.    The  estimates  indicate  a  yield  of 

SeiMt    Hou»«    Joint  Battoi  $1,172,000   in    Rold,    1,720,000    ounces   of   silrer, 

RepublicjM     U            88            49  1,340,000  pounds  of  lead,  66,600,000  pounds  of 

D.inoCT»te    10            zz            82  eopper,   and   18,300,000  pounds  of   rmc.    These 

Republican  msjority    ....  I            16            17  figures  show  increases  of  $290,000  in  gold,  90,- 

— ~ T~r. : — ;; TTT — Z 7  OOO  ounces  of  silver,  9,300,000  pounds  of  copper, 

-niie  representatives  m  Conpress  will  be  found  ^„j  1.80O.OOO  pounds  of  zinc,  Ind  a  decreak  of 

mttesectionConffreM,  article  Unitcd  States.  2,600,000  pounds  of  lead. 

NEW    MEXICO.     POPUIATION.     The    est  'j.^^^^^^^^     ^^^^    ^^^    ^    ^^              1„„ 

mated  population  on  July  1.  1914   was  383,551.  ^,,^^1  ai.tricts  in  the  State  in  which  were  102.- 

The  population  m  1910  was  327,301.  ^^         „,  „,  g^j,^,            „j  ^^         ^7 147  ^^, 

AoRicyLTOBE.    The     area,     production      and  enrolled   in   the  publi^   elementary,   and  high 

value   of    the  principal    crops   m    1913-14    are  ^^^^      ^4  49  g^g  ^^re  in  average  dailv  at- 

shown  m  the  following  table.    The  figures  are  tendance.     The     teachers     numbered     1692,     of 

from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul-  ^^om  531  were  men  and  1161  women,  the  aver- 

ture,  and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only.  ^^^  monthly  salary  of  teachers  being  $58.66  for 

Aereaee      Prod.bu.        Tola*  women    and    $62.39    for    men.     There    were    52 

Com     1914    92,000    2,578,000    »2,0«1,000  district  high   schools,   28   of  which   have  four- 

1918    85,000    1,572,000      1,179.000  year    courses,    and    in    addition    there    are    14 

Whest     1914    76,000    1,888,000      1.654,000  countv  high   Bchools.    The  total   disbursements 

CU    ll\l    KS    i;l?J:SSS      '-SIIK  for  education  in   1914  amounted  1«  $1,346,402. 

1018    50,000    1,600,000         900  000  TRANSPORTATION.    The  total  railway  mileage 

B»rley    1914      5,000       170.000         128.000  in  the  State  in  1913  was  3060.    The  lines  having 

Pout.*  m4    tX    9oo;S8o      stlToo  the '2"^*  r'^f^.^*^.*  *^iA  4***''*"'/«P1^ 

1918      9,000       612  000         857  000  and  Santa  Fe,   1194;   the  El  Paso  and  South- 
Hay     1914  206,000    0615,000      4.790.000  western,  635;  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  SanU 

teTon.               1818  192,000        889,000      4,828.000  Fe  coast  lines,  242 ;  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande, 
: 217;  the  Southern  Pacific,  167;  and  the  Chicago, 

Mineral     PBOoncTioN.    Large     gains     were  Rock   Island,    and    Pacific,    152.    None   of  the 

made  in  the  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  steam  railroads   carried   any  new   construction 

lead,  and  zinc  in  the  mines  of  the  State  in  1913.  during  the  year  1914. 

The  production  of  gold  showed  an  increase  of  CHABrrna  and  Corrections.    The  charitable 

$97,480   over    the   output   of    1912,    which    was  and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 

$784,446.     Silver  showed  an  increase  of  94,672  of  the  State  included  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Ast- 

ounces  over  the  production  of  1,636,701   ounces  lum,    and    New   Mexico   State    Penitential^   at 

in    1912;    lead,   a  decrease  of   1,547,654   pounds  Santa  Fe;  New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind 

from  the  yield  of  5,494,018  pounds  in  1912;  cop-  at  Alamogordo;  New  Mexico  Insane  Asylum  at 

per,  an  increase  of  22,277,742  pounds  over  the  Las    Vegas;    New    Mexico    Reform    School    at 

yield  of  34,030,984   pounds  in   1912;   and  zinc.  Springer;  and  Miners'  Hospital  of  New  Mexico 

an  increase  of  2,966,524  pounds  over  the  output  at  Raton. 

of  13,566,637  pounds  in  1912.  Despite  lower  Politics  and  Government.  The  Stet«  Legis- 
average  yearly  prices  for  copper  and  zinc,  the  lature  did  not  meet  in  1914,  as  the  sessions  are 
total  value  of  the  output  was  $11,604,002,  an  biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  There 
increase  for  1913  of  $3,166,047.  New  Mexico  is  was  no  election  for  Governor  or  United  States 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Western  States  Senator.  The  elections  on  November  3  were  for 
in  the  production  of  coal.  The  output  in  1913  representative  to  Congress,  for  a  member  of  the 
surpassed  the  output  of  any  previous  year,  being  State  corporation  commission,  and  members  of 
3,708,806  short  tons,  with  a  value  of  $5,401,260.  the  House  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  one 
In  1912  there  were  mined  3,636,854  short  tons,  district  judge  and  one  district  attorney,  besides 
valued  at  $5,036,824.  The  number  of  men  era-  minor  officers.  Hugh  H.  Williams,  Republican, 
ployed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  increased  was  elected  corporation  commissioner.  The 
from  3928  in  1912,  to  4329  in  1913.  In  October  House  of  the  Legislature  consists  of  33  Repub- 
an  appalling  disaster  causing  the  death  of  261  licans,  1  Progressive,  1  Socialist,  and  14  Demo- 
persons,  occurred  in  Mine  No.  2  of  the  Stag  crats.  Three  amendments  to  the  State  Consti- 
Caflon  Fuel  Company,  at  Dawson.  The  coal  pro-  tution  were  also  voted  upon  and  carried,  one 
duction  of  the  State  in  1914,  according  to  the  providing  that  State  and  county  officials  may 
estimates  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur-  succeed  themselves,  the  second  that  the  terms  of 
vey,  showed  an  increase  of  from  15  to  20  per  State  and  coimty  officials  be  reduced  from  four  to 
cent.  Internal  troubles  in  Mexico  were  partly  two  years,  and  the  third  repealing  the  clause  on 
responsible  for  the  decreased  production  of  coke,  taxation  in  the  Constitution  and  eliminatinfr  the 
The  coal  production  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  State  Board  of  Equalization.  The  Republicans 
4,460,000  tons,  against  3,708,808  tons  in  1913.  were  successful  in  electing  their  candidate,  B. 
The  quantity  of  coke  made  in  1913  was  467,945  C.  Hernandez,  by  23,812  votes,  compared  with 
short  tons,  valued  at  $1,548,536,  a  maximum  19,805  for  H.  B.  Ferguson,  Democrat,  and  1095 
record  both  in  quantity  and  value.  The  total  *or  F.  C.  Wilson,  Progressive.  The  total  vote 
value  of  the  mineral  products  increased  from  cast  was  46,421,  compared  with  49,370  in  the 
$14,391,355  in  1912  to  $17,862,369  in  1913.  The  presidential  election  of  1912. 
figures  for  1913  are  more  than  double  those  of  State  Government.  Govornor,  William  C. 
two  years  ago,  the  increase  being  due  princi-  McDonald,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  E. 
pally  to  activity  in  the  production  of  copper.  C.  de  Baca,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  An- 

The  total  output  of  the  mines  of  the  State  in  tonio  Lucero,  Democrat;  Treasurer,  O.  N.  Mar- 

1014  was  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geo-  ron.    Democrat;    Auditor,   William   O.   Sargent, 

logical  Survey  to  be  valued  at  $12,070,000,  com-  Republican ;  Attorney-General,  Frank  W.  ClMcy, 
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Republican ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Alvan  ting  up  a  fair  rent  court,  and  worlcinff  for  the 

N.  White,  Democrat.  44-hour  working  week,  the  uniTersal  Saturday 

JtTDiciART.     Supreme    Court:     Chief    Justice,  holiday,  and  the  recognition  of  rural  workers. 

Clarence  J.  Roberts,  Republican;  Associate  Jus-  During  the  same  month,  a  new  ministerial  de- 

tices,  Richard  H.  Hanna,  Progressive,  and  Frank  partmcnt  was  created  for  the  better  protection 

W.    Parker,   Republican ;    Clerk,   Jo86   D.   Sena,  of  public  health,  and  Mr.  Flowers  was  appointed 

Republican.  as  the  first  chief  of  the  new  department.    As 

State  Lbgislatum,  1915.  ?fP°?*^  •*°  *?*  increasingly  socialistic  trend  of 

^.»t»  j^««.owtx  mM.,           ^jjg  dominant  political  party,  one  of  the  most 

Senat*    Houm4    Joint  Battot  interesting  developments   of  the  year   was  the 

RepublieMii    15            83            48  formation   of   a  new   parliamentary  group,   the 

Etemoerata 7            14            21  Country   party.     As   a  result  of  the  solidarity 

IJ^SSta™     0              1              1  gained  by  the  Farmers'  and  Settlers'   Associa- 

tion    conference,   ten    members   of    the   Legisla- 

Repnblican  msjority   6            17            28  tive     Assembly,     representing    rural     distoicts, 

seceded  from   the  Liberal  party  and  formed  a 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  separate  organization;  they  were  careful  to  an- 

in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States,  nounce,  however,  that  in  combating  the  social- 

NEW    SOITTH    WAIiES.     A    State    of    the  istic  schemes  of  the  ministry  they  would  still 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  in  the  southeastern  cooperate  closely  with  Mr.  Wade,  leader  of  the 

part  of  the  continent  between  Queensland  on  the  Liberal   Opposition.  •  The  men   who  formed  the 

north  and  Victoria  on  the  south.    The  area  is  es-  new  party  claimed  that  in  past  years  the  urban 

timated  at  309,460  square  miles.     The  census  of  Liberals,  by  giving  insufficient  consideration  to 

April  3,  1911,  returned  the  population  at  1,646,-  rural    interests    and   by    attempting   to   dictate 

734,  exclusive  of  full-blooded  aboriginals.     The  rural  nominations,  had  estranged  many  of  their 

capital  is  Sydney,  the  largest  city  of  Australia  former    supporters,    whereas    the    new    Country 

(population,   in    1911,   with   suburbs,   629,503).  party,   by    appealing   directly   to   the   farmers. 

Governor  in   1914,  Sir  Gerald  Strickland    (ap-  would  prove  more  effective  as  the  ally  than  as 

pointed   1912) ;    Lieutenant-Governor,   Sir   Wil-  an  integral  part  of  the  Liberal  organization, 

liam  PortuB  Cullen;   Premier,  W.  A.  Holman.  NEWTON,    Richabd    Heber.    An    American 

See  Australia.  clergyman  and  lecturer,  died  Dec.  19,  1914.     He 

It  was  announced  during  the  year  that  the  was   born   in   Philadelphia,   in    1840,  graduated 

government  railways  of  New  South  Wales,  Aus-  from   the  University   of  Pennsylvania   in   1862, 

tralia,  had  been  forced  to  increase  freight  rates  and  for   the  year   following  he  studied  at  the 

by  10  per  cent,  and  passenger  fares  from  5  to  50  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Philadelphia.     He 

per    cent,    which    would    produce    a    total    new  was  ordained  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

yearly  revenue  of  $1,750,000,  or  more  than  5.3  Church  in   1866,  and  in  the  same  year  became 

per  cent  of  gross  operating  revenues  in  1913.  rector    of    St.    Paul's   in    Philadelphia,    having 

HiSTORT.  Returning  to  power  after  the  De-  previously  served  as  assistant  in  several  other 
cember  (1913)  elections,  with  a  strong  Labor  parishes.  His  mental  gifts  quickly  placed  him 
backing  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  State  in  the  front  rank  as  clergyman,  and  in  1869  he 
Premier,  Mr.  Holman,  pressed  forward  with  re-  became  rector  of  the  Anthon  Memorial  Church, 
doubled  vigor  to  realize  his  socialistic  pro-  afterwards  called  All  Souls  Church  in  New 
gramme.  In  addition  to  the  bold  irrigation  York  City,  where  his  sermons  immediately  at- 
schemes  which  the  State  had  already  imder-  tracted  attention  and  his  congregation  rapidly 
taken,  Mr.  Holman's  Labor  ministry  confidently  increased.  He  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on 
engaged  upon  numerous  other  public  enterprises  the  right  method  of  studying  and  interpreting 
in  the  realm  of  industry,  such  as  a  State  dairy,  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  radical  nature  of 
State  boiling-down  works,  a  State  fishery,  a  his  views  led  to  much  discussion,  and  charges 
State  flour  mill,  and  a  State  bakery.  This  last,  of  heresy  were  made  against  him.  These  were 
Mr.  Holman  explained,  was  not  to  enter  into  presented  to  Bishop  Potter,  who  after  laying 
general  competition  with  private  bakers,  but  them  aside  for  a  year  dismissed  them,  but  asked 
was  instituted  to  provide  bread  for  government  to  have  the  sermons  discontinued.  This  was 
employees  and  public  establishments,  because  done,  although  afterwards  they  were  printed  in 
the  estimates  handed  in  by  private  bakers  book  form.  As  a  result  of  ill  health  and  an 
showed  an  unjustifiable  increase  of  28  per  cent  offer  from  Leland  Stanford  University  he  re- 
over  the  previous  year.  When  the  New  South  signed  the  rectorship  of  All  Souls  in  1902. 
Wales  Parliament  was  opened  at  Sydney  ou  After  becoming  preacher  at  the  university  he 
March  3,  1914,  Governor  Sir  Gerald  Strickland  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  psychical  research, 
announced  that  the  government  would  bring  in  and  in  1905  delivered  an  address  before  the 
measures  for  the  imposition  of  a  super-tax  on  American  Institute  for  Scientific  Research  in 
land,  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Savings  Banks  which  he  declared  that  he  believed  in  spiritual- 
with  the  Government  Savings  Bank,  and  for  the  ism.  Dr.  Newton  did  a  great  amount  of  char- 
further  provision  of  government-owned  model  ity  work  and  was  interested  in  social  reform, 
workingmen's  cottages.  The  budget  statement.  He  was  the  author  of  many  theological  works, 
made  by  Mr.  Holman  on  March  12,  was  remark-  including:  The  Children's  Church  (1870)  ;  The 
able  for  the  large  place  it  gave  to  appropriation  Morals  of  Trade  (1876);  Studies  of  Jesus 
for  the  development  of  railways.  On  March  25  ( 1880) ;  Right  and  Wrong  Uses  of  the  B^le 
the  government  submitted  income-tax  proposals,  (1883);  The  Book  of  the  Beginnings  (1884); 
increasing  the  rate  of  the  tax  and  lowering  the  Social  Studies  (1886)  ;  Christian  Scieno* 
exemption.  In  May,  speaking  before  the  Trades  (1898);  and  Parsifal  (1904). 
and  Labor  Coimcil,  Mr.  Holman  still  further  out-  NEW  YOBK.  Popttlation.  The  estimated 
lined  his  policy  of  enlarging  the  field  of  gov-  population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  9,899,761.  The 
emment  enterprise^  building  model  suburbs,  set-  population  in  1910  was  9,113,614. 
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AOBIOULTUBB.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  l'913-i4  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  Ugarea  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ttire,  and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Coni     1914 

1918 
Wheat     ...1914 

1918 
Oato      1914 

1918 
Bye     1914 

1918 
Barley     . . .  1914 

1918 
PoUtOM      .  1914 

1918 
S»j     1914 

1918 
Tobacco     . . 1914 

1918 

a  Tom. 


Acr*at» 

Prod.  »«. 

7atu« 

660,000 

22,600,000 

«16,716,000 

627,000 

16,020,000 

12,166.000 

860,000 

8,100,000 

8,748,000 

840.000 

6,800,000 

6,824,000 

1,375,000 

40,162,000 

20,488,000 

1,276,000 

42,712,000 

20,076,000 

129.000 

2,288,000 

2,082,000 

188,000 

2,288,000 

1,716,000 

76,000 

2,100,000 

1,491,000 

77,000 

2.056,000 

1,449,000 

887,000 

68,216,000 

28,415,000 

860,000 

26,640,000 

21,312,000 

4,658,000 

a  6,584,000 

81,526,000 

4,700,000 

5,868.000 

81,977,000 

4,600 

b  6,980,000 

718,000 

4,800 

4,886,000 

585,000 

tTona. 


MiNKBAL  PsoDUcnoiT.  The  clay-working  and 
quarrying  industries  furnish  products  of  chief 
mineral  value.  New  York,  lying  entirely  out- 
side of  the  coal-bearing  formation,  produces  no 
solid  mineral  fuel,  but  has  a  considerable  pro- 
duction of  both  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  each 
of  which  had  an  output  exceeding  $2,000,000  in 
1913.  The  one  primary  metal  product  of  com- 
mercial importance  is  iron,  but  the  larger  part 
of  the  pig  iron  made  in  the  State  is  from  Lake 
Superior  ores.  The  output  from  the  blast  fur- 
naces amounted  in  1913  to  1,967,449  long  tons, 
valued  at  $30,203,673,  compared  with  1,973,090 
long  tons,  valued  at  $28,059,058  in  1912.  The 
value  of  pig  iron  is  not  included  in  the  total 
value  of  the  mineral  production.  There  were 
mined  in  the  State  in  1913,  1,420,889  long  tons 
of  iron  ore,  valued  at  $3,100,235,  compared  with 
1,167,405  tons,  valued  at  $2,933,024,  in  1912. 
The  clay  products  in  1913  were  valued  at  $11,- 
469,476,  compared  with  $12,068,858  in  1012,  the 
decrease  being  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  out- 
put of  common  brick,  the  chief  clay  product  of 
the  State,  in  the  Hudson  River  region.  The 
output  of  the  quarries  is  second  in  Importance 
among  the  mineral  products,  the  value  of  the 
stone  production  in  1913  being  $7,186,293,  com- 
pared with  $6,415,016  in  1912.  New  York  ranks 
third  in  the  total  value  of  quarry  products, 
being  exceeded  only  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ver- 
mont. Cement  ia  third  among  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts, the  marketed  production  of  which  in  1913 
amountpd  to  6,354,129  barrels,  valued  at  $4,- 
918,119,  compared  with  4,857,960  barrels,  valued 
at  $3,610,365  in  1912.  The  only  other  impor- 
tant mineral  products  are  gypsum,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  New  York  ranked  second,  sand 
and  gravel,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  alumi- 
num. The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
in  1913  was  $41,694,052,  compared  with  $38,- 
431,910  in  1912. 

Tbansfobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  steam 
railways  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1014,  was 
8473.  Lines  having  the  longest  track  were  the 
New  York  Central,  2690;  Erie,  948;  Lehigh 
Valley,  659;  Delaware  and  Hudson,  728;  New 
York,  Ontario,  and  Western,  477;  Long  Island, 
398 ;  Pennsylvania,  347.  The  mileage  of  electric 
roads  was  2074,  There  were  about  8  miles  of 
first  main  track  constructed  during  the  year 
and  24  miles  of  second  track. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Comptrol- 
ler shows  a  balance  on  hand  on  Sept.  30,  1913, 


of  $10,436,004.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1914  amounted  to  $50,642,716,  and  the  disburse- 
ments to  $63,563,366,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $13,025,721.  The 
toUI  SUte  debt  on  Sept.  30,  1914,  was  $159,- 
260,660;  of  this,  $101,000,000  was  for  canals, 
$65,000,000  for  the  general  fund,  $2,500,000  for 
the  contingent  fund,  and  $760,000  from  bounty 
debt. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31, 

1912,  was  2,208,675.  The  total  enrollment  in 
1913  was  1,486,706,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance 1,182,656.  The  number  of  teachers  in 
the  day  schools  was  45,359.  The  number  of 
teachers  for  any  portion  of  the  year  was  6231 
males,  and  42,638  females,  the  average  salary  of 
teachers  being  $935.70  a  year. 

Politics  and  Govkbnmbnt.  The  State  Le|^8- 
lature,  which  meets  annually  in  New  Yoric, 
passed  a  large  number  of  measures,  but  none 
of  first  importance.  A  measure  providing  for  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  taxation  was  enacted.  Certain  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  labor  laws,  and  cities 
of  the  second  and  third  class  were  authorized 
to  adopt  a  simplified  form  of  government,  there 
being  seven  optional  forms  of  diarter,  among 
them  "government  by  limited  coimcil  with  col- 
lective supervision,"  "government  by  limited 
council  with  appointive  city  manager,"  "govern- 
ment by  limited  council  with  division  of  admin- 
istrative duties,"  "government  by  means  of 
separate  executive  and  legislative  departments." 
Several  amendments  were  made  to  the  charter 
of  New  York  City.  There  were  elections  dur- 
ing the  year  for  Governor,  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  members  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  Governor  Glynd,  who  became 
Governor  on  the  removal  of  Governor  Sulzer  in 

1913,  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  being  opposed  for  the  nomi- 
nation by  John  A.  Hennessy,  who  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  campaign  of  1913,  and  whose 
revelations  of  corruption  were  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  overwhelming  Tammany  defeat  of 
that  year.  Governor  Glynn  had  the  support  of 
the  Democratic  organization  in  the  State.  There 
were  three  candidates  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation— Charles  S.  Whitman,  District  Attorney 
of  New  York  City,  Harvey  D.  Hinman,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  it^sembly,  and  Job  E. 
Hedges,  a  well-known  lawyer  and  a  former  can- 
didate for  Governor.  An  efi'ort  was  made  to 
brin^  about  an  endorsement  of  Mr.  Whitman's 
nomination  by  the  Progressive  party,  but  this 
failed  largely  as  a  result  of  the  opposition  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  asserted  that  Mr.  Whit- 
man was  a  tool  of  the  State  machine,  and  had 
in  addition  received  favors  from  Tammany  Hall. 
Mr.  Hinman  was  the  candidate  of  the  Progres- 
sive wing  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  H^ges 
ran  on  an  Independent  ticket.  The  Progressive 
candidates  for  Governor  were  Frederick  M. 
Davenport  and  William  Sulzer,  former  Governor. 
The  primary  elections  for  nomination  were  held 
on  September  21.  Mr.  Glynn  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  by  a  vote  of  175,772  to  68,387  for 
Hennessy,  his  opponent.  Mr.  Whitman  waa 
nominated  by  the  Republicans,  receiving  120,073 
votes  to  61,952  for  Hinman,  and  43,012  for 
Hedges.  Mr.  Davenport  received  the  Progres- 
sive nomination,  defeating  William  Sulzer  by  a 
vote  of   18,643  to   14,366.    The  candidates  for 
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United  States  Senator  in  theae  primaries  were 
Democrats,  James  W.  Gerard,  ambassador  to 
Glermany,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Kavy,  and  James  S.  McDono|;h; 
and  Republicans,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr., 
William  M.  Calder,  and  David  Jayne  Hill.  The 
mcceasful  Republican  and  Democratic  nomi- 
nees were,  respectively,  Mr.  Wadsworth  and 
Mr.  Gerard.  These  primary  elections  were  held 
under  the  new  primary  law  passed  in  1913. 
William  Sulzer,  who  was  defeated  for  the  Pro- 
gressive nomination,  announced  his  candidacy  on 
an  Independent  ticket.  Tlie  campaign  was  a 
very  a^ressive  one,  and  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  the  Democrats  would  carry  the 
State,  as  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  Pro- 
gressive vote  would  be  large  enough  to  mate- 
rially weaken  the  Republican  stren^.  The  re- 
sults of  the  election  of  Kovember  3  came,  there- 
fore, as  a  general  surprise.  Mr.  Whitman,  the 
Republican  candidate,  was  elected,  receiving 
686,701  votes,  compared  with  641,269  for  Glynn, 
Democrat,  4S,586  for  Davenport,  Progressive, 
and  126,270  for  Sulzer,  Independent.  Mr.  Sul- 
zer's  vote  was  surprisingly  large,  considering 
the  fact  that  he  had  the  support  of  no  important 
party.  The  Republicans  also  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing a  United  States  Senator.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
received  639,112  votes,  Gerard  571,419,  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  Progressive  candidate,  619,977. 
The  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  election 
was  1,439,969,  compared  with  1,587,983  cast  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1912.  The  Republi- 
can vote  showed  an  increase  of  over  230,000,  the 
Democratic  vote  a  decrease  of  over  100,000, 
and  the  Progressive  vote  a  decrease  of  nearly 
350,000. 

Chi  April  7  a  small  majority  of  the  voters  of 
the  State  agreed  to  a  revision  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution to  begin  in  April,  1916.  At  the  elec- 
tion held  in  November  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion were  elected.  All  the  delegates-at-Iarge 
were  Republicans,  and  the  list  included  such 
well-known  Republicans  as  Seth  Low,  Lewis 
Marshall,  Edward  Parsons,  Senator  Root,  Jac<^ 
G.  Shurman,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  and  George  W. 
Wickersham. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Glynn  to  economize  the  administration  of 
the  State,  and  this  was  to  a  large  extent  suc- 
cessful. He  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  cer- 
tain measures  through  the  Legislature,  and  was 
obliged  to  call  a  special  session  to  pass  neces- 
sary appropriation  bills.  Investigations  were 
carried  on  in  several  State  departments  during 
the  year,  including  the  Highway  Department 
and  revelations  of  inefficiency  and  dishonesty 
were  made.  The  State  Treasurer,  John  J.  Ken- 
nedy, committed  suicide  on  February  15,  on  the 
eve  of  testifying  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of 
graft  in  the  State  departments. 

New  Yobk  Cnr.  On  Feb.  2,  1914,  Joseph 
Cassidy,  the  Democratic  leader  of  Queens  Bor- 
ough, was  convicted  of  selling  a  nomination  for 
the  Supreme.  Court  in  1911,  and  with  him  was 
convicted  William  Willett,  who  had  paid  to  Cas- 
sidy $25,000  for  the  nomination.  Mayor  Mitch- 
ell introduced  into  the  Legislature  several  bills 
desiiped  to  give  additional  power  to  city  au- 
thorities in  the  administration  of  the  police 
force.  He  had  secured  the  provisional  promise 
of  Colonel  Goethals  to  take  charge  of  the  police 
department  if  such  bills  were  passed,  but  the 
measures  were  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  a 


vote  of  94  to  49.  There  were  disturbances  in 
the  city  throughout  the  year  resulting  from  the 
agitation  of  uie  Independent  Workers  of  the 
World.  Members  of  this  body  invaded  churches 
and  other  buildings,  demanding  food  and  work. 
Several  of  their  leaders  -  were  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison.  On  April  17  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  Mayor  Mitchell  by  an  in- 
sane man  named  Michael  P.  Mahoney.  Mr. 
Mitchell  escaped  without  injury,  but  a  compan- 
ion was  wounded  in  the  hand.  On  April  13  the 
four  gunmen  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Herman 
Rosenthal  in  1912  were  electrocuted. 

State  Government,  1916.  Governor,  Charles 
Seymour  Whitman;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ed- 
ward Schoeneck ;  Secretary  to  Governor,  William 
A.  Orr;  Secretary  of  State,  Frands  M.  Hugo; 
Comptroller,  Eugene  M.  Travis;  State  Treasurer, 
James  L.  Wells;  Attomey-G«ieral,  Egbnrt  E. 
Woodbury;  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Frank 
M.  Williams;  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
Frank  Hasbrouck;  Superintendent  Banking  De- 
partment, Eugene  Lamb  Richards;  Superintend- 
ent State  Prisons,  John  B.  Riley;  Superintend- 
ent Public  Works,  W.  W.  Wotherspoon;  State 
Fire  Marshal,  Thomas  J.  Aheam;  Commissioner 
of  Education,  John  H.  Finley. 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  article  UiriTiD  States,  section  Congrett. 

NEW  TOBK  AQXTBDTTCT.    See  Aqukduots. 

NEW  TOBK  CITT.  See  Abohiteotukb; 
City  Planning;  New  York,  section  Vew  York 
City. 

NEW  YOBX  COmiEBCIAL  TEBCEN- 
TENABY.    See  Celebrations. 

NEW  YOBK,  NEW  HAVEN,  AND 
HABTFOBD  BAILBOAD.     See  Railways. 

NEW  YOBK  SlXBWAYa  See  Rapid  Tran- 
sit. 

NEW  YOBK  UNIVEBSITY.  An  institu- 
tion for  higher  education,  founded  in  1831  in 
New  York  City.  The  enrollment  in  the  various 
departments  in  1014  was  as  follows:  Univer- 
sity College,  298;  School  of  Applied  Science, 
261;  Washington  Square  College,  410;  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  2290;  Uni- 
versity and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
446;  School  of  Pedagogy,  434;  Graduate  School, 
396;  Veterinarv  College,  13;  University  Law 
School,  676.  The  faculty  numbered  450.  The 
university  lost  from  its  faculty  by  death  during 
the  year  Professors  Bryant,  Le  Fevre,  and  Gil- 
lett.  There  were  received  during  the  year  $10,- 
000  for  establishing  the  Egbert  LeFevre  Dean- 
ship.  The  productive  funds  amount  to  $1,379,- 
721,  and  the  income  in  1013-14  was  $60,567. 
The  president  is  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 

NEW  ZEAIiAND,  Doionion  cm.  Three  prin- 
cipal and  four  smaller  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific,  which  with  the  annexed  groups  of  small 
islands  and  islets,  constitute  an  autonomous 
British  dependency.     Capital,   Wellington. 

Area  and  Population.  In  the  table  below 
will  be  seen  the  area  of  the  principal  islands, 
with  the  European  population  for  comparative 
census  years,  with  the  Maori  population  m  1011: 

Sq.  m.  Pop.  1901  Pop.  ttxi  tfaorU 

NoTtli   Island    . .   44,468  890,571  668,729  48,883 

South         "      ...    68,625  881,661  444,120  2,681 

Stew»rt        "      ..         666             272  867  68 

Total  N.  Z.   ..108,668     773,604     1,008,206     49.878 
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Cbathun    Itlmnds 
Kermadee    


£9.  nt.  Pop.  1001  Pop.  1011   Maort* 

875  207  258  219 

18  8  4         *249 


B*v. 


Bxpond. 


Total 


..104,046     772,719     1,008,468     49,844 


*  Uaorl  wItm  as  European  (ennmeratad  in  Euro- 
pean eensua)    aeattered  among  the  Tarious  islands. 

Annexed  islands,  1903  square  miles,  containinf; 
12,340  inhabitants;  making  a  total  of  104,751 
square  miles,  and  1,021,066  inhabitants,  exclu- 
sive of  49,844  Maoris.  Total  population  with 
Maoris,  1,070,910.  Wellington  had  04,372  in- 
habitants in  1911  (70,729  with  suburbs)  ;  Auck- 
land, 40,636  (102,676)  ;  Christchurch,  53,116 
(80,103)  ;  Dunedin,  41,529  (64,237)  ;  Invercar- 
gill,  12,782  (15,858);  Wanganui,  10,929  (14,- 
702);  Napier.  10,527  (11,736). 

Education.  Primanr  education  is  free,  secu- 
lar, and  compulsory.  The  primary  schools  num- 
bered, in  1912,  2323,  with  an  enrollment  of  170,- 
958,  inclusive  of  9607  children  of  Maori  or  mixed 
race.  In  addition  there  are  108  village  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  4604,  mostly  Maori.  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  in  1912-13  for  primary  in- 
struction, £1,034,842.  Provision  is  made  for 
secondary  education,  and  the  government  ex- 
penditure amounted  in  1912  to  £113,788.  There 
are  excellent  special  schools,  and  the  University 
of  New  Zealand  has  four  affiliated  endowed  col- 
leges, which  specialize  in  various  subjects. 

The  State  supports  no  creed.  Protestants  are 
sreatly  in  the  majority,  and  of  these  the  pre- 
dominant church  is  the  Church  of  England,  with 
443,842  adherents,  or  41.14  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Proddction.  llie  area  of  land  under  occu- 
pation for  agricultural  purposes  in  1910-11 
totaled  40,238,126  acres,  divided  as  follows: 
1,015,822  acres  under  cereals  and  pulse;  713,- 
682  under  green  crops;  5,000,226  under  sown 
grasses  on  plowed  land,  and  9,214,515  on  land 
not  plowed;  23,972,236  under  natural  grasses 
and  unimproved  land;  209,073  acres  fallow;  and 
780  in  vineyards.  In  the  table  below  will  be 
found  the  acreage  under  main  cereals,  with  the 
yield  for  two  years,  and  the  yield  per  hectare  in 
1012-13  (figures  for  1913-14  are  subject  to  re- 
vision) : 

Heetartt                     Qttintott  Q«. 

l»l»-ia  1913-14      1019-18      iaiS-14  ha. 

Wheat      . .   76,836     76,889  1,409,687  1,469,664  18.8 

Barler     ..    15,170     14,164      812,442      272,160  20.6 

Oats     163,356   161,872  8,478,326  2,653,500  21.3 

Corn       . . .      1,895        2,428         56,419       101,604  29.8 

Total  live  stock  returned  in  1911:  404,284 
horses  (99,859  in  1874),  2,020,171  cattle  (494,- 
917),  23,750,153  sheep  (11,704,853).  Of  the 
foregoing,  486,922  sheep,  61,300  cattle,  and  48,- 
222  liorses  were  owned  by  Maoris. 

The  wool  export  for  1912  amounted  to  188,- 
361,790  pounds,  valued  at  £7,105,483  (1,772,344 
pounds,  valued  at  £93,104,  in  1855).  Frozen 
meat  takes  second  place  among  export  products, 
the  amount  shipped  in  1912  being  2,573,238  hun- 
dredweight, valued  at  £3,909,569.  Frozen  fish, 
preserved  meats,  salt  meats,  smoked  ham,  etc., 
are  exported,  as  well  as  dairy  products.  There 
are  extensive  coal  mines  and  gold  fields.  The 
annual  gold  production  is  valued  at  about  two 
million  pounds  sterling. 

CoKMEBCE,  ETC.  In  the  following  table  are 
shown  trade  and  finance  statistics  for  compara- 
tive years: 


Imp:  Expo. 

1909-10  £15,674,719  £19,661,096  £0.288,917  £8,990,922 
1910-11  17,051,588  22,180,209  10,297,028  9.843,106 
1911-12  19,645,879  19,028.490  11,082,544  10.840.368 
1912-13     20,976,574    21,770,681  11,784.271  11,082.038 

Trade  figures  are  for  calendar,  and  finance 
figures  for  fiscal  years.  The  gross  public  debt 
stood  March  31,  1913,  at  £90,060,763;  accrued 
sinking  fund,  £2,603,642;  net  public  debt,  £87.- 
467,121.  Customs  revenue,  1912-13,  £3,407,538, 
not  including  duty  on  beer,  amounting  to  £124,- 
223.  Total  tonnage  cntereid  and  cleared,  1912- 
13,  3,340,722,  of  which  3,215,501   tons  British. 

The  government  controls  the  majority  of  the 
important  public  works.  Thousands  of  miles  of 
highways  have  been  constructed,  and  many  are 
still  maintained  by  the  government.  The  public 
works  of  the  dominion,  including  both  railways 
and  roads,  but  not  buildings,  are  largely  carried 
on  under  the  codperative  system,  the  governmait 
providing  all  material  and  letting  the  construc- 
tion to  private  corporations  under  fixed  rates, 
and  with  a  prescribed  scale  of  wages. 

The  mileage  of  the  government  railways  of 
New  Zealand  opened  for  trafiic  on  March  31, 
1914,  was  2863,  and  the  average  length  of  line 
operated,  2861  miles.  The  capital  represented 
by  the  opened  line  was  £32,355,087,  an  average 
of  £11,309  per  mile.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
were  £4,043,328,  expenditure  £2,880,323,  leaving 
a  profit  of  £1,163,005,  the  percentage  of  net  re- 
ceipts to  capital  being  3.61,  and  of  expenditure 
to  receipts,  71.24.  There  were  14,176  employees. 
Thetfi  are  12,508  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
and  41,892  of  wires.  The  Pacific  cable  traffic 
is  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  Anglo- 
Amsrican  and  Commercial  Telegraph  Compa- 
nies. The  line  was  opened  for  traffic  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Fiji  in  the  spring  of  1002,  and 
completed  to  Vancouver  Island  in  the  follovring 
October;  it  has  been  open  for  international 
traffic  since  December  8  of  that  year. 

Abht.  Compulsory  military  training  is  re- 
quired by  the  Defense  Act  of  1009,  involving 
a  training  for  the  cadets  and  territorial  sol- 
diers, the  former  serving  from  12  to  18  years 
of  age,  while  the  territorial  soldier  serves  from 
the  age  of  19  to  25,  putting  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  drills,  parades,  and  tours  in  camp.  The 
strength  in  1914  was  approximately  as  follows: 
Territorial  forces,  30,000,  senior  cadets  (16  to 
18),  40,000,  members  of  rifle  clubs,  25,000.  The 
forces  of  the  dominion  were  in  command  of 
Maj.-Gen.  A.  J.  Godley,  C.B.,  and  there  was  a 
dominion  section  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
with  Lieut.-Col.  E.  S.  Hurd  in  charge  of  mili- 
tary training  and  staff  duties.  Sixteen  other 
British  officers  were  serving  in  the  dominion. 
In  1914  New  Zealand  oflfered  for  war  aerviee 
one  brigade  each  of  mounted  riflemoi,  field  ar- 
tillery, and  infantry,  beeides  200  Maoris  for 
service  in  Egypt.  A  force  of  63  officers  and 
1351  men  sailing  from  Wellington,  escorted  by 
three  small  cruisers  and  later  by  the  Australian 
squadron,  captured  German  Samoa  and  raised 
the  dominion  flag  at  Apia.  Various  New  Zea- 
land officers  were  attached  to  the  Imperial' army, 
and  one  of  them  was  appointed  to  command  a 
regular  brigade  in  the  expeditionary  force. 

Navt.  New  Zealand  is  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
and  the  imperial  government  which  provides 
for  the  maintenance  by  the  British  admiralty 
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board  of  a  naval  force  in  Australasian  waters. 
New  Zealand  contributes  £40,000  annually.  The 
battlecruiser  Neio  Zealand,  completed  early  in 
1913,  was  built  for  the  Imperial  navy  at  the 
cost  of  the  dominion.  She  left  Portsmouth, 
Feb.  6,  1913,  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  New  Zea- 
land, returning  in  November  to  Kngland. 

GovEBNMENT.  A  Govemor,  aided  by  an  execu- 
tive council,  administers  the  country.  There  is 
a  legislative  council  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  electoral  act  of  1893  extended  to 
women  the  right  to  register  as  electors,  and  to 
vote  at  the  elections  for  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives.  In  1865  the  administrative 
headquarters  were  removed  from  Auckland  to 
Wellington.  The  Govemor  in  1914  was  Arthur 
Foljambe,  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

HisTOBT.  When  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  opened 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  June  25,  1914,  he 
intimated  that  measures  would  be  proposed  for 
the  regulation  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  referendum,  and  for 
the  reform  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Leg- 
islative Council  Reform  Bill,  presented  in  1913 
by  Mr.  Massey's  "Reform"  government,  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  Year  Ba9K,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary here  only  to  recall  that  the  bill  provided 
for  the  election  of  the  Legislative  Council  by 
popular  suffrage  with  proportional  representa- 
tion, the  Council  having  been  hitherto  appointed 
by  the  government.  Repeatedly  in  past  years 
the  Legislative  Council  had  resisted  similar  pro- 
posals, but  this  time  the  government  was  able 
to  pass  the  bill  by  appointing  eleven  new  coun- 
cilors who  were  pledged  to  vote  for  the  meas- 
ure. With  much  justification  it  was  expected 
that  the  result  of  this  reform  would  be  to  facili- ' 
tate  radical  legislation  which  had  frequently 
been  vetoed  by  the  undemocratic  upper  chamber. 
New  Zealand's  naval  policy  was  a  second  topic 
of  interest  in  1914.  Since  Mr.  Allen's  budget 
speech  of  August,  1913,  the  future  attitude  of 
the  dominion  toward  imperial  defense  had  been 
much  in  discussion  and  much  in  doubt,  for  it 
was  uncertain  just  where  New  Zealand  would 
strike  the  compromise  between  her  old  policy  of 
contributing  funds  to  the  imperial  naval  au- 
thorities, which  was  repugnant  to  local  patriot- 
ism, and  the  Australian  policy  of  building  up  a 
local  fleet  unit,  which  would  be  costly,  imprac- 
ticable, and  well-nigh  impossible  for  a  colony  of 
New  Zealand's  relatively  small  resources.  Much 
importance  was  therefore  attached  to  a  speech 
made  by  the  Premier  in  February,  1914,  at 
Tearoha,  wherein  he  announced  that  his  govern- 
ment had  requested  the  Home  authorities,  in 
accordance  with  the  1909  agreement,  to  station 
two  cruisers  of  the  Bristol  class  in  New  Zealand 
waters  within  the  next  year  and  a  half;  New 
Zealand  would  then  be  willing  to  add  $250,000 
to  her  annual  naval  contribution.  Believing,  as 
he  did,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  be  the 
storm  centre  of  the  future,  the  premier  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  uphold  the  naval  supremacy 
of  the  Empire  in  Australasia,  and  he  declared 
that,  in  case  the  petition  of  his  government 
should  be  refused,  he  would  ask  Parnament  for 
permission  to  build  one  or  more  cruisers  in 
British  shipyards.  Frequent  allegations  were 
made  that  a  controversy  had  arisen  between  the 
dominion  and  the  mother  country,  although  in 
February,  Colonel  Allen,  as  Minister  of  Defense, 
took  especial  pains  to  state  that  the  New  Zea- 


land government  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  British  admiralty.  In  answer  to  New  Zea- 
land's request  for  two  Briatol  class  cruisers, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, announced  on  March  12  that  two  light 
cruisers  were  being  retained  in  the  New  Zealand 
division,  and  would  be  manned  as  far  as  possible 
by  New  Zealanders;  H.  M.  S.  Philomel,  in  addi- 
tion, would  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the 
New  Zealand  government.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  this  settlement  would  not  give  complete 
satisfaction,  especially  after  Mr.  Churchill's 
speech  commending  the  Australasian  colonies  to 
the  protection  of  Japan,  England's  Asiatic  ally. 
Many  New  Zealanders  resented  the  fact  that  the 
dreadnought  y«ic  Zealand,  presented  by  the  do- 
minion to  the  empire,  was  not  allowed  by  the 
admiralty  to  remain  in  Australasia;  and  the 
New  Zealand  Herald  undoubtedly  voiced  widely- 
felt  sentiments  when  it  accused  the  British  ad- 
miralty of  violating  the  1909  agreement,  and 
added:  "In  less  than  four  years  we  are  told 
that  dreadnoughts  are  not  needed  here,  that 
Bristol  cruisers  are  not  needed  here,  that  we  are 
safe  from  all  molestation  under  the  protection 
of  Japan.  .  .  .  We,  who  are  Britidi,  are  told  to 
rely  on  Japan;  for  better  or  for  worse,  we  must 
rely  on  our  own."  Summing  up  the  situation 
in  April,  Mr.  Allen  said:  "New  Zealand  is 
faced  by  this  problem.  Should  it  continue  to 
pay  the  Motherland  a  certain  sum  yearly  and 
have  no  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money, 
no  representation  on  questions  of  peace  or  wart 
No  self-respecting  people  could  tolerate  such  a 
condition  of  affairs.  .  .  .  Instead  of  subsidizing 
the  Admiralty,  the  money  could  be  utilircd  in 
training  New  Zealanders;  so  that  in  time  they 
would  be  able  to  serve  not  only  New  Zealand, 
but  the  Motherland  as  well."  'Thus  in  New 
Zealand,  as  in  Australia,  the  growing  sentiment 
of  local  patriotism  had  thrown  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment out  of  harmony  with  the  British  ad- 
miralty's policy  of  concentrating  the  naval  forces 
in  European  waters;  and  behind  the  technical 
question  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  fleet  lay 
the  vital  question  whether  the  power  of  the 
Empire  or  the  conscious  security  of  the  do- 
minion came  first  in  the  mind  of  New  Zealand- 
ers. As  far  as  land  defense  was  concerned,  how- 
ever, no  such  occasion  for  controversy  existed, 
and  a  most  cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton,  who,  as  Inspector  General  of 
Overseas  Forces,  heartily  complimented  the  col- 
ony upon  the  results  of  its  scheme  of  compul- 
sory military  training,  and  suggested  several 
practical  improvements. 

The  approach  of  war  in  July  and  the  first 
few  days  of  August  banished  as  if  by  magic  the 
jealousies  and  contentions  which  had  marred 
New  Zealand's  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire. 
Amidst  the  acclamation  of  all  parties,  Mr.  Mas- 
sey  on  July  31  declared — and  his  declaration  was 
supported  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  leader  of  the 
Opposition — ^that  if  necessary  New  Zealand 
would  send  her  utmost  quota  to  support  the 
Empire.  War  sentiment  ran  high.  On  August 
3,  although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared, 
proclamations  were  published,  placing  the  New 
Zealand  naval  forces  under  the  control  of  the 
British  government,  and  calling  up  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserves,  With  enthusiastic  loyalty  New 
Zealand  raised,  drilled,  and  equipped  an  expe- 
ditionary force  of  8000  men  for  the  mother 
country.    The  colony,  moreover,  was  soon  able 
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to  boaBt  a  victory;  for  on  Au^et  29  an  expedi- 
tionary force  from  New  Zealand,  covered  by  the 
warships  Australia  and  Uelboume,  landed  at 
Apia  in  Oennan  Samoa,  and  on  August  30  de- 
clared that  territory  annexed  to  the  British 
Crown. 

NICABAOUA.  A  Central  American  repub- 
lic.   The  capital  is  Manama. 

Abea  aicd  PoPTTLATioir.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  128,340  square  kilometers  (49,S62  square 
miles).  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  not 
known  with  accuracy,  but  is  roughly  estimated 
at  600,000.  There  is  a  very  small  proportion  of 
pure  whites  in  the  country,  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation being  Indian  and  Mestizo.  The  larger 
towns  are:  Le6n,  with  about  63,000  inhabi- 
tants; Managua,  40,000;  Granada,  26,000;  Mata- 
galpa,  16,000;  Masaya  and  Bluefields,  16,000 
each;  Chinand^^,  12,000.  Illiteracy  is  preva- 
lent. Most  of  the  people  profess  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. 

Pbodcction  and  Cohuebce.  Nicaragua  has 
valuable  timber  and  mining  resources,  and  the 
country  is  capable  of  considerable  agricultural 
development,  but  the  instability  of  political  con- 
ditions discourages  foreign  investments,  and  the 
native  population  is  lacking  in  industrial  initi- 
ative. There  is  some  exploitation  of  mahogany 
and  other  valuable  wocnIb.  Mining  is  almost 
limited  to  a  few  gold  workings.  Grazing  is  of 
importance.  There  are  three  leading  crops — 
coffee,  bananas,  and  sugar.  Coffee  is  grown  in 
the  western  districts,  on  plantations  controlled 
by  Americans  and  Germans;  bananas  are  culti- 
vated chiefly  in  the  Bluefields  region ;  sugar  cane 
is  raised  more  or  less  throughout  the  coimtry. 
Other  crops  are  com,  cacao,  beans,  and  tobacco. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  valued  as  fol- 
lows: 

190»  1910  1911  i9ia 

Imps.  ..•2,688,257  «2,8S6,805  $6,724,695  $4,968,820 
ExpB.     ..   8,989,428     4,545,075     6,579,414     8,861,616 

Leading  imports  in  1011  and  1912  respectively, 
in  thousands  of  dollars:  cotton  goods,  1061  and 
1260;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  670  and  659; 
flour,  314  and  469;  rice,  60  and  240;  beverages, 
171  and  228.  The  most  important  exports  in 
1911  and  1012  were  valued  as  follows,  in  thou- 
sands of  dollars:  coffee,  4291  and  1773;  gold, 
933  and  907;  bananas,  339  and  423;  hides  and 
skins,  173  and  249;  rubber,  577  and  165;  woods, 
42  and  121;  sugar,  11  and  26;  cotton,  5  and  26. 
The  coffee  export  in  1911  amounted  to  7,647,860 
kilos,  valued  at  $4,290,606;  in  1912,  6,162,711 
kilos,  valued  at  $1,773,106.  Trade  by  countries, 
in  thousands  of  dollars: 

Import*  Export* 

1911  191*  1911  19X1 

United    States    2,765  2.649  2.057  1.767 

United  Kingdom    1,412         989  628  516 

Germany     648         604  1,076  702 

France    448        256  2,619  626 

lUly     , 217         122  76  48 

Total,    Including   other.. 5, 725     4,967     6,579     8,862 

Communications.  A  railway  connects  the 
Pacific  port,  Corinto,  with  Chinandega,  LeOn, 
Managua,  Masaya,  Diriamba,  and  Granada. 
With  short  branches  it  has  a  total  length  of  171 
miles.  There  are  in  addition  some  20  miles  of 
private  railway.  Steamers  ply  between  Granada, 
on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  San  Juan  del  Norte,  on 


the  Caribbean.  Telegraphs  in  1012,  148  offices, 
with  4096  kilometers  of  wire;  telephones,  23  of- 
fices, with  1269  kilometers  of  wire;  post  offices, 
161. 

FiNANCK.  Revenue  and  expenditure  amounted 
in  1909  to  12,994,276  and  18,639,306  paper  pesos 
respectively;  in  1010,  16,182,862  and  34,673,125 
(of  which  22,620,277  extraordinary  on  account 
of  the  1900  revolution).  In  these  years  the 
paper  peso,  of  fluctuating  value,  was  worth  about 
16  cents.  The  foreign  debt  at  the  end  of  1913 
is  stated  at  £1,191,560.  A  conversion  plan  has 
been  undertaken,  and  in  1912  a  new  monetary 
tmit  was  introduced,  the  gold  c6rdoba,  equivalent 
to  the  American  dollar.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1913,  paper  money  amoimting  to  37,551,654  pesos 
had  been  burned  since  the  beginning  of  the  mone- 
tary conversion,  and  9,478,805  pesos  paper  were 
still  in  circulation. 

Gk)VEBNMENT.  Under  the  constitution  bearing 
date  of  April  6,  1913,  the  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Deputies,  40  in 
number,  are  elected  for  four  years  by  direct  vote. 
The  President  is  also  elected  by  direct  vote,  and 
for  four  ^ears.  The  President,  elected  for  the 
term  beginning  Jan.  I,  1913,  is  Adolfo  Diaz. 
Vice-President,  Fernando  Solorzaho. 

HiSTOST.  By  the  terms  of  a  law  which  the 
Congress  passed  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
a  tax  of  16  centavos  was  to  be  levied  on  every 
liter  of  spirits,  28  centavos  on  every  liter  of 
pure  alcohol,  and  4  centavos  on  every  pound  of 
tobacco;  two- tenths  of  the  resultant  revenue  was 
to  be  expended  on  normal  schools,  three-tenthi 
on  other  educational  institutions,  and  flve-tentbs 
on  various  charities.  More  than  once  during  thf 
course  of  the  year  American  marines  were  landed 
in  Nicaragua  to  protect  American  interests,  and 
incidentally  the  government  of  President  Adolfo 
Dfaz,  B^inst  ominous  insurrectionary  disturb- 
ances. With  regard  to  Nicaraguan  relations 
with  the  United  States,  see  United  States.  See 
also  Intebnationai.  Abbitbation  and  Peace, 
Bryan-Wilson  Treaties. 

mCHOZiAS,  Gband  Duke.  See  Wab  of  the 
Nations. 

NIOEB,  Militabt  Tebbitobt  of.    See  Miu- 

TABT  TEKMTORY  of  THE  NiOEB. 

NIOEBIA,  COLONT  AND  PBOTEOTOBATE  OF.      A 

British  possession  in  West  Africa,  composed  of 
the  old  protectorates  of  Northern  Nigeria  and 
Southern  Nigeria.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1014,  the  order  in  coiucil  of  Nov.  22,  1913,  pro- 
viding for  this  union,  came  into  operation.  An- 
other order  of  the  same  date  defines  the  boimd- 
ary  of  the  colony  of  Nigeria ;  the  protectorate, 
divided  into  two  or  more  portions,  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered immediately  by  lieutenant-governors. 
The  colony  is  to  be  under  a  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  provision  is  made  for  execu- 
tive and  legislative  councils.  The  three  divi- 
sions of  Southern  Nigeria  are  effaced.  The  rail- 
ways, customs,  marine,  judicial  and  legal  de 
partments,  and  the  treasury  have  been  amalga- 
mated, posts  and  teleigraphs  to  follow.  A  site 
for  the  capital  is  to  be  selected  on  the  river 
Kaduna;  and  in  the  meantime  the  administra- 
tive headquarters  will  be  at  Lagos.  There  will 
be  an  annual  grant-in-aid  of  £100,000  for  five 
years,  dating  from  April,  1913. 

Hie  old  names  are  retained  in  the  paragraphs 
below,  since  the  statistics  given  are  for  years 
prior  to  the  amalgamation. 
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NoBTHEBR  XiOKBiA.  The  former  protectorate 
of  Northern  Kiseria,  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria,  covers  an  esti- 
mated area  of  266,200  square  miles,  and  compre- 
hends the  empire  of  the  Fulani,  with  its  nomi- 
nal dependencies  of  Eano,  Nupe,  Illorin,  Muri, 
Zaria,  Adamawa,  and  Bauchi,  together  with 
Idah  and  the  pagan  countries  of  &rjfu  to  the 
west  of  the  Niger,  Bornu  in  the  northeast  toward 
Lake  Chad,  and  the  belt  of  pagan  tribes  inliabit- 
ing  the  country  between  the  Benue  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  Southern  Nigeria.  Lo- 
koja,  at  the  junction  of  the  Niger  and  the  Benue, 
the  former  military  headquarters,  is  the  princi- 
pal station  and  garrison  with  the  exception  of 
Zimgeru,  near  the  Kaduna.  Jebba,  the  capital 
until  1902,  is  at  the  head  of  the  river  naviga- 
tion. Included  In  the  British  sphere  is  the 
emirate  of  Sokoto.  The  Hausa  States  of  the 
Fulani  empire  are  densely  populated;  a  rough 
estimate  gives  about  8,000,000,  mainly  Moham- 
medans, of  pastoral  habit.  Pagan  tribes  inhabit 
the  Kabba  country,  and  people  the  northern  and 
eastern  banks  of  the  Niger. 

The  products  are  rubber,  hides,  ground  nuts, 
shea  butter,  ivory,  chillies,  and  medicinal  herbs. 
In  the  Bauchi  region  tin  is  mined.  The  deposits 
extend  over  some  16,000  square  miles;  199  enter- 
prises were  in  operation  in  1913,  and  the  ex- 
ports for  1912  were  2611  tons  of  cassiterite. 
There  are  duties  on  imports  only,  and  these  are 
collected  at  the  coast.  Imports  and  exports  by 
conunercial  firms  by  way  of  Idah  amoimted  in 
1912  to  £264,078  and  £465,360,  respectively.  The 
local  revenue  from  April  to  December,  1912,  was 
£528,993;  grant-in-aid,  £96,000;  expenditure, 
£710,531. 

SoiTTHEBiT  Nigeria.  The  former  colony  and 
protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria  extended  from 
the  Northern  Nigerian  boundary  to  the  Gulf  ot 
Gtiinea,  and  from  Dahomey  to  the  Kamerun 
country.  Its  area  was  79,880  square  miles,  and 
its  populaUcm;  in  1011,  7,857,983.  For  purposes 
of  administration  it  was  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces— ^the'Western,  or  Lagos,  including  the  old 
colony  and  protectorate  of  Lagos,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  town  of  Lagos;  the  Central,  or 
Niger,  with  headquarters  at  Warri;  and  the 
Eastern,  or  Calabar,  with  headquarters  at  Cala- 
bar. The  former  protectorate  was  composed  of 
the  two  latter  provinces. 

The  country  has  an  evil  climate  which  renders 
it  uninhabitable  by  Europeans.  Agriculture  is 
practiced  by  the  natives,  who  raise  cotton,  cacao, 
corn,  cassava,  yams,  etc.  From  the -Niger  delta 
come  the  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  which  con- 
stitute the  main  exports.  The  forests  also  yield 
rubber  and  mahogany.  In  1912  the  export  of 
palm  kernels  was  184,626  tons,  valued  at  £2,797,- 
411;  palm  oil,  1,639,883  hundredweights,  £1,- 
654,933;  rubber,  1,579,199  pounds,  £125,022; 
cacao,  7,593,711  pounds,  £130,642;  cotton  lint, 
39,043  hundredweights,  £102,931;  cotton  seed, 
4058  tons,  £10,030;  mahogany,  15,565  logs,  £78,- 
006;  corn,  157,979  hundredweights,  £28,713. 
The  total  imports  were  valued  in  1912  at  £6,- 
430,601,  of  which  £4,398,368  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  exports,  £6,089,706,  of  which 
£2,850,683  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Total  ton- 
nage entered  and  cleared,  1,656,913,  of  which 
925,811  tons  British.  Revenue,  1912,  £2,235,- 
412;  expenditure,  £2,110,498. 

Aitltcays.  On  Jan.  I,  1913,  the  amalgamation 
of  the  L^;o8  and  the  Baro-Kano  railways  was 


accomplished.  The  Lagos  Railway  was  opened 
in  March,  1901,  and  extended  from  Iddo  Island 
(the  southern  terminus,  connected  by  bridges 
with  the  mainland  and  with  Lagos  Island)  to 
Ibadan,  a  distance  of  123 y,  miles;  further  eon- 
structiqn  extended  the  line  to  Jebba  in  Northern 
Nigeria,  a  distance  of  182%  miles.  The  line  was 
extended  from  Jebba  to  Minna,  a  point  about 
25  miles  beyond  Zungeru,  a  distance  of  146 
miles.  There  it  connects  with  the  Baro-Kano 
Railway,  which  was  constructed  from  Baro  on 
the  Niger  to  Kano,  a  distance  of  356  miles,  by 
the  Northern  Nigeria  government,  and  opened 
to  traffic  March  29,  1911.  In  1911  a  narrow- 
gauge  road  was  begun  from  Zaria  to  the  Bauchi 
region,  and  was  completed  as  far  as  Bahama  in 
March,  1912,  a  distance  of  88%  miles.  The  Ni- 
gerian railways  had  a  prosperous  year  in  1913 
with  increased  earnings  and  traffic.  This  made 
necessary  additional  rolling  stock  and  orders 
for  new  locomotives  were  placed. 

Adminiatration.  The  office  .of  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  colony  was  consti- 
tuted by  letters  patent  of  the  29th  of  November, 
1913;  and  provision  was  made  for  executive  and 
legislative  councils.  The  executive  coimcil  will 
have  consultative  powers  regarding  both  colony 
and  protectorate;  the  legislative  council,  with 
power  to  establish  ordinances  subject  to  veto 
by  the  Governor,  has  jurisdiction  in  the  colony 
alone.  Governor-General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  1914,  Sir  F.  J.  D.  Lugard;  political 
secretary  and  personal  assistant  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, Ma|.  E.  J.  Lumrd. 

NIIiES,  WiuiAM  WoODRurr.  An  American 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died 
March  31,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Hatley,  Que- 
bec, in  1832,  and  graduated  from  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1867,  afterwards  studying  theology,  and 
graduating  from  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
m  1861.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ordained 
priest.  After  serving  from  1861  to  1864  as  rec- 
tor at  Wiscasset,  Me.,  he  became  professor  of 
Latin  language  ai^d  literature  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. From  1868  to  1870  he  was  rector  at 
Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire.  For 
a  time  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  ChurohmoH 
and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  for  revis- 
ing the  prayer  book,  revising  marginal  read- 
ings in  the  Bible,  and  for  revising  the  lection- 
ary  of  the  Church.  He  received  degrees  of 
S.T.D.  and  LL.D.  from  Trinity  College,  D.D. 
from  Dartmouth  College,  and  D.C.L.  from  Bish- 
ops College,  Quebec. 

NISBET,  John.  A  British  forester,  died  in 
London  in  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  on  Oct.  2,  1853,  was  educated  at  the 
Edinburgh  Institution  and  University,  and  at 
Munich  University,  where  he  studied  forestry 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  national  econ- 
omy. He  entered  the  Indian  forest  service  in 
1876;  was  appointed  conservator  of  forests, 
Burma,  in  1895,  and  retired  in  1900.  After  re- 
turning to  England,  Nisbet  was  appointed  lec- 
turer in  forestry  at  the  West  of  Scotland 
Agricultural  College,  was  professor  of  forestry 
therein  in  1908-12,  and  in  1912  became  forestry 
adviser  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scot- 
land. He  made  a  thorough  study  of  British  and 
Continental  forestry,  and  did  much  to  arouse 
popular  British  interest  in  the  subject.  In  1903 
he  was  decorated  at  the  Delhi  Durbar  with  the 
Kaiser-i-Hind  gold  medal  for  public  service  in 
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India.  He  published:  British  Forest  Trees 
(1893);  Protection  of  Woodlands  (1803);  Es- 
says on  Sylvicultural  Subjects  (1803);  Studies 
in  Forestry  (1894)  ;  Burma  Under  British  Rule 
(1001)  ;  The  Forester  (1005)  ;  Our  Forests  and 
Woodlands  (1008) ;  and  The  Elements  of  British 
Forestry  (1911). 

MXtKOOEN'.     See  Febtiuzers. 

NIZOIT,  Snt  Chbibtopheb  John.  An  Irish 
physician  and  educator,  died  July  10,  1014.  He 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1840  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  at  various 
times  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Ireland,  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Catholic  UniTersi^,  member  of  the  (3eneral 
Medical  Council,  hcmorary  fellow  of  the  Brit- 
ish Institute  of  Public  Health,  vice-chancellor 
of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  also 
first  president  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege of  Ireland.  His  published  writings  on  med- 
ical subjects  include:  Handbook  of  Hospital 
Practice  and  Physical  Diagnosis;  various  papers 
on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Nervous  System, 
etc.  He  was  created  a  knight  in  1895  and  bar- 
onet in  1006. 

NOBEL  PEACE  PBIZE.  See  Interna- 
tional Abbitbation  and  Peack. 

NOBEL  PBIZES.  See  Intkbnationai,  Abbi- 
tbation AND  Peace,  section  The  Nobel  Prize  for 
19H. 

NOBSICA,  Lillian  (Lillian  Norton 
YoUNo).  An  American  prima  donna,  died 
May  10,  1014.  She  was  bom  in  Farmington, 
Me.,  in  1867,  and  while  she  was  still  a  young 
girl  her  voice  gave  such  promise  that  her  par- 
ents felt  justified  in  sending  her  to  Boston 
where  her  first  lessons  in  singing  were  taken 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music; 
here  she  received  instruction  in  oratorio  sing- 
ing, a  field  of  music  in  which  she  always  ex- 
celled. In  1875  she  secured  a  position  as  so- 
prano in  Grace  Church  in  Boston,  and  two  years 
later  she  filled  a  corresponding  place  in  a  church 
in  Roxbury.  Her  first  public  appearance  was 
made  in  1876  at  a  pupils'  concert  in  Boston, 
and  in  the  same  year  she  had  made  progress 
enough  to  be  included  with  such  well-known 
singers  as  Myron  W.  Whitney  and  Matilde  Phil- 
lips. In  1878  she  was  engaged  by  Patrick  Gil- 
more  as  a  soloist  for  his  band,  which  she  ac- 
companied to  Europe  where  she  sang  in  Paris 
at  the  Trocadero.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she 
first  determined  to  become  an  opera  singer  and 
went  to  Milan,  then  the  centre  of  operatic  study 
for  American  girls,  where  she  spent  two  years 
under  San  Giovanni.  She  then  made  her  op- 
eratic d£but  under  the  management  of  Chevalier 
Scovel,  the  American  tenor,  who  was  the  im- 
presario as  well  as  leading  tenor  in  a  small 
theatre  in  Brescia.  On  this  occasion  she  sang 
the  part  of  Violetta  in  La  Traviata,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  best  rOles  of  her  earlier  period. 
Later  in  the  same  period  she  appeared  as  Mar- 
guerite in  Faust,  in  Genoa,  and  as  Alice  in 
Robert  le  Didble,  in  Novaro.  Following  this 
she  went  to  Russia  for  a  season  and  sang  for 
two  years  in  succession,  appearing  in  secondary 
parts  in  performances  given  by  an  Italian  opera 
company. 

In  1883  she  was  in  the  company  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris,  and  there  was  heard  by  Colonel  Maple- 
son,  who  engaged  her  to  come  to  the  United 
States  in  1885.  She  sang  in  New  York  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  but  she  was  not  well  enough 


known  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  Amer- 
ican audiences,  and  after  a  few  appearances  shr 
returned  to  Europe.  In  the  same  year  she  was 
married  to  Fred  Gower,  who  was  killed  in  a 
balloon  accident  several  years  later.  After 
singing  at  Covent  Garden  in  London,  she  wai 
engag^  by  Maurice  Grau  to  appear  with  Ta- 
magno,  and  she  also  sang  much  in  concert  and 
oratorio.  In  1891  she  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  sang  several  times  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  although  not  as  a  regular 
member  of  the  company.  Among  other  rAles  she 
filled  was  that  of  Ulsa,  and  in  this  she  made 
so  favorable  an  impression  that  in  1892  she 
went  to  Bayreuth  and  studied  the  rOle  with 
Mme.  Wagner.  She  sang  this  rOle  at  Bayreuth 
with  great  success.  She  had  been  gradually  drop- 
ping the  colorature  rOles  from  her  repertoire, 
but  it  was  not  yet  evident  that  her  greatest  tri- 
umphs were  to  be  not  only  as  a  dramatic  so- 
prano, but  as  a  Wagnerian  singer.  This  was 
made  secure  when  on  Nov.  27,  1805,  she  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  as  Isolde  at  Munich 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  opera  house;  her  tri- 
umph on  this  occasion  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  opera.  She 
later  added  other  Wagnerian  rOles  to  her  reper- 
toire with  equal  success.  During  the  season  of 
1896  she  sang  in  the  United  States  in  concerts 
but  waa  not  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  on  account  of  differences 
with  Maurice  Grau,  at  that  time  the  direc- 
tor. They  were  afterwards  reconciled  and  she 
remained  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  CJompany 
during  his  management,  and  later  sang  under 
Heinrich  Conried.  Among  important  rOles  per- 
formed during  her  engagement  with  Mr.  Con- 
ried was  Kundry  in  Parsifal. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  City  she  became  a 
member  of  the  company,  but  she  and  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  the  director,  were  not  able  to 
agree,  and  they  parted.  Following  this  she 
made  one  appearance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Rouse  in  Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  in  Berlin. 
Boston,  and  Chicago  in  the  same  opera.  In 
1913  she  made  a  tour  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  on  Dec  28,  1913,  the  steamer  Tax- 
man, on  which  she  was  a  passenger,  went  ashore 
off  Thursday  Island.  From  exposure  incurred 
at  this  time  Madame  Nordica  contracted  pneu- 
monia, from  which  she  died  at  Batavia,  Java 
In  1807  she  was  married  to  Zoltan  Doehme,  a 
young  Hungarian,  but  divorced  him  in  1906  and 
in  the  same  year  married  George  W.  Young,  a 
banker  in  New  York  Citv. 

NOBTH  CABOLIHri..  Population.  The 
estimated  population  on  July  1,  1014.  was  2,339,- 
452.    The  population  in  1010  was  2,206,287. 

Agriculture.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1013-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  onlv. 


Aertatt 

Prod.  bu.            7alw 

Corn     . 

..1914 

2.835,000 

67.500,000      149.493.000 

1918 

2,886,000 

55.282,000        48,648.000 

Wbeat 

..1914 

611.000 

7.882,000           8,578.000 

1918 

805,000 

7,078,000           7.503.000 

Oata    .. 

..1914 

250,000 

4,375,000           4,844. Ol>0 

1913 

280,000 

4,485,000           2,736,000 

Rya     .. 

..1914 

46,000 

460,000             483.000 

1913 

46,000 

476,000             465,000 

Rice    .. 

...1914 

160 

4,000                 3,000 

1918 

800 

7,000                 «.000 
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Aertag*        Prod.  fc».            Tata*  vention.     For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 

PouioM     .1914         88,000      1,716,000        i,S78,ooo  State  a  suffrage  resolution  was  offered  in  the 

1818           30,000       2,400,000          1,868,000  fifo^A  mnvpntion    hut  it  wnn  Hunnortml  onlv  bv 

Tobacco    ..1914       820,000      o 868,000        4,114,000  °^f«  convmtim,  pm  It  was  snpponea  omy  oy 
1918        820,000         419,000        4,668,000  the  delegate  who  introduced  it.     A  plank  favor- 
Cotton    ...1914    1,600,000      6  950,000      81,248,000  ing  State-wide  primaries  was  voted  down  by  .'i72 
1918    1.676,000         798,000      47.608.000  to  268.     The  Progressive  element  of  the  party 

a  Pounds.  appealed  for  the  adoption  of  the  plank,  urging 

b  Bales. tj^g^t  it  y^g^  supported  by  Mr.  Bryan,  Josephus 

MiNEBAL  Pboduction.  The  mineral  produc-  Daniels,  and  President  Wilson  quoting  a  letter 
tion  of  the  State  in  1913  was  valued  at  $3,739,-  written  by  the  latter  m  whieh  he  lamented  the 
606,  an  increase  of  $370,773  over  1912.  North  wpk  ol  &  primary  law  m  the  State.  "Hie  Re- 
Carolina  is  the  leading  producer  of  mica,  which  puWicMS  nominated  for  United  States  Senator 
is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  lamp  A.  -A.  Whitener,  but  the  Progressives  had  no  can- 
shades  and  for  glazing  heating  stoves.  The  mica  oidKte.  In  the  election  of  November  3  Senator 
produced  in  1913  was  value?  at  $267,913,  com-  ?^7J^"  was  reelected,  receiving  121  241  votes 
pared  with  $256,549  in  1912.  Other  mineral  *»  87,095  for  Whitener,  Republican.  The  Demo- 
products  of  the  State  are  monazite,  clay  prod-  "»*«.  ^^^^J^  representatives  to  Congress  in  all 
uctB,  granite,  limestone,  marble,  sandstone,  gold,  districts  but  one  The  total  vote  ca^t  in  the 
copper,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  iron,  talc,  barytes,  *'^"'"  ^"l,^"^'^^^,'.  «""P"fd  with  243,918  m 
minCTal  waters,  sand  and  gravel,  and  silica.  1»12     P<fA^J!'""'^*'.l''°^  ^^^^^  "  ^*"'"^  °* 

Transpobtation.    There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  »J  »bout  20,000,  and  the  Republican  an  increase 

4799  miles  of  steam  railroad  in  the  State.     The  »'  »^\  fO.OOO.     &wne  comment  was  cau«»d  in 

Raleigh,  Charlotte,  and  Southern  Railway  was  the  United  States  Senate  in  June  by  the  intro- 

absorbed  during  the  year  by  the  Norfolk  South-  Auction  .of   letters,   in   favor   of   a   gold-minmg 

gj.jj                      B         J          J  scheme  in  North  Carolina,  written  on  the  sta- 

Edtjcation.     The  total   school   population   in  """^'-y  "^  <*«  United  States  Senators  from  that 

the  school  year  1913-14  was  778,283,  of  which  S****:,*".*  practically  identifying  them  with  the 

525,107   were   white   and   253,276   colored.     ITie  S'PH'***'??!.,^^   *''^  i"^°*'  **"*  ""  investigation 

enrollment  in  the  schools  for  white  children  was  Senators  Chilton  and  Overman  were  exonerated 

409,728   and   for   colored   children    189,919,   the  "°P»  *"  ^'*^"*-                  _                 t     ,      ^     ■ 

average  daily  attendance  for  white  children  be-  St>».te  Government     Governor.  L<K!ke  Craig; 

ing  ^8,834   and   for   colored   children    119,630.  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  L.  Daughtridge;  Secre- 

There  were  10,082  white  teachers  and  3173  col-  tary  of  State,  J.  B    Grimes;   Treasurer    B.  R. 

ored  teachers.     The  average  annual  amount  paid  Jf^y''  ^J*?'*?/'  ^.  P._  Wood;  Attorney-General, 

to  each  white  teacher  was  $271.36  and  to  each  T.  W.  Biekett;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J. 

colored  teacher  $153.57.     The  total  value  of  all  J,-  Joyner;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  A. 

school  property  was  $9,078,703,  and  of  this,  the  Graham;     Commissioner    of    Insurance,    J.    R. 

school   property  for  white  children  was  valued  Young— all  Democrate. 

at  $8,056,966  and  for  colored  children  at  $1,021,-  ^Ju"'<"**T-     Supreme    Court:     Chief    Justice, 

736.     There  were  5427  rural  white  schools  and  Walter   Clark,    Democrat;    Justices,   George   H. 

2318  colored  rural  schools.     The  totel  number  Brown,  Democrat;  William  A.  Hoke,  Democrat; 

of  rural  high  schools  was  212,  in  which  there  William    R.    Allen,    Democrat;    P.    D.    Walker, 

were  406  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  8316  Democrat;  Clerk,  L.  Seawell,  Democrat, 

pupils.    The  totel  expenditures  for  schools  in  State  Leoislatube,  1916. 

1914  was  $6,566,992.  an  increase  of  $1,488,872    5ena«.    Hou.e    Joint  BaUot 

over  IBIZ.  Democrata    47  104  151 

CharitiiiS     and     Cobrections.     There     were     Republicans     1  6  7 

under  the  control  of  the  State  in   1914  the  fol-     Progreaalvea     ^  10  12 

lowing    institutions:     Hospitela    at    Morganton,        Democratic    majority    44  98  182 

Raleigh,   and   Goldsboro;    at   Raleigh,   Epileptic    

Colony,  School  for  the  Blind,  School  for  the  Col-  The  representetives  in  Congress  will  be  found 

ored  Blind  and  Deaf,  Soldiers'  Home,  and  the  in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

State  Prison;  School  for  the  White  Deaf  at  Mor-  NOBTH    CABOLIIfA,    Univebsitt    of.     A 

ganton;    Jackson   Manual   Training  and   Indus-  State  institution  for  higher  education,  founded 

trial    School    at   Concord;    and    Orphanage    for  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  in  1793.     The  total  en- 

W'hite    Children,    and    Orphanage    for    Colored  rollment  in   all  departmento  of  the  university 

Children  at  Oxford.  >"  the  autumn  of  1914  was  981,  divided  as  fol- 

FlNANCE.     The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  lows:     Graduates,     58;     undergraduates,     692; 

shows  a  balance  on  Dec.  31,  1913,  of  $337,678.  law,   111;   medicine,   81;    pharmacy,   55.     There 

The    total    receipte    for    the    fiscal    year    were  were    85    members    in    the    faculty.     The    most 

$6,150,107    and    the    disbursemento    $4,980,305,  notable  change  in  the  faculty  during  the  year 

leaving  a  balance  at  the   end  of   the  year   of  was  the  election  of  E.  K.  Graham  as  president 

$169,802.     The  totel  bonded  debt  of  the  State  of  the  university,  to  succeed  F.  P.  Venable,  re- 

on  Deo.  31,  1914,  was  $8,673,600.  signed.     A  new  athletic  field  was  given  by  Isaac 

Politics    and    Government.    There    was   no  Emerson,    of    Baltimore,    Md.    The    productive 

meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1914,  as  the  funds  amount  to  $181,300,  and  the  annual  in- 

sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  come  to  about  $140,000.    The  library  conteins 

1913.     Senator  Overman,  whose  term  expired  on  70,000  volumes. 

March  4,   1915,  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  NOBTH  DAKOTA.     Population.    The  esti- 

and  was  nominated  at  the  Stete  convention  held  mated  population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  686,966. 

on  June  4.     At  this  convention   an   effort  was  The  population  in  1910  was  577,056. 

made  to  incorporate  an  initiative  and  referen-  Aoriculture.     The     area,     production,     and 

dum  plank  in  the  platform,  but  the  committee  value   of   the    principal    crops    in    1913-14    are 

refused  to  do  this  and  was  upheld  by  the  con-  shown  in  the  following  table.    The  figures  are 
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from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1014  are  estimates  only. 


A.ermHl* 

PTod.bu. 

FoIiM 

Com     . . . 

..1914 

500,000 

14,000,000 

(8,120,000 

1918 

875,000 

10,800,000 

5,616,000 

Wheat    . . 

..1914 

7,285,000 

81,592,000 

82,408,000 

1918 

7,610,000 

78,855,000 

67,564,000 

OaU    

..1914 

2,818,000 

64,904.000 

24,014,000 

1913 

2,250,000 

57,825,000 

17,848,000 

Rye     .... 

..1914 

181,000 

2,240,000 

1,882,000 

1918 

125,000 

1,800,000 

810,000 

Barley     . . 

..1914 

1,460,000 

28.276,000 

12,724,000 

1918 

1,275,000 

26,500,000 

10,200,000 

Potatoes 

..1914 

70,000 

7,680,000 

8,205,000 

1918 

60,000 

6,100,000 

2,856,000 

Hay     .... 

. . 1914 

400,000 

a  680,000 

8.016,000 

1918 

840,000 

388,000 

2,250,000 

a  Tone. 

MiNEBAL  Pboduction.  North  Dakota  has  lit- 
tle importance  as  a  mineral  producer.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  output  in  1013  was  a  little 
more  than  $1,000,000,  nearly  three- fourths  of 
which  was  the  value  of  lignite  coal,  and  the 
other  one-fourth  was  largely  made  up  by  the 
value  of  the  clay  products.  The  lignite  has 
been  found  to  make  excellent  fuel  for  industrial 
purposes,  and  it  can  be  used  as  a  domestic  fuel 
in  the  form  of  briquets.  The  only  mine  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  government  is  on  one 
of  the  lignite  beds  of  North  Dakota,.  The  area 
underlain  by  lignite  is  larger  than  the  total  coal 
area  of  any  other  State,  with  the  exception  of 
Illinois  and  Montana.  The  production  de- 
creased from  499,480  short  tons,  valued  at  $785,- 
105,  in  1912,  to  496,320  short  tons,  valued  at 
$750,652,  in  1913.  The  total  value  of  the  min- 
eral products  in  1913  was  $1,065,676,  compared 
with  $1,026,741  in  1912. 

TsANSPOBTATioN.  In  1914  the  total  railway 
mileage  of  the  State,  including  main  lines,  sec- 
ondary main  lines,  and  branch  lines  was  6141. 
The  roads  having  the  longest  mileage  of  main 
track  are  the  Northern  Pacific,  377;  Great 
Northern,  426;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  361;  and  the  Chicago,  Milwatikee, 
and  St.  Paul,  102.  During  1913-14  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  extended 
itf9  track  to  the  Montana  State  line,  a  distance 
of  28  miles.  The  Qreat  Northern  constructed 
a  branch  from  Snowden,  Mont.,  to  Fairview, 
N.  Dak.,  and  thence  to  Watford,  a  distance  in 
North  Dakota  of  46  miles.  Ihe  Northern  Pa- 
cific branch,  north  from  Mandan,  reached  Kill- 
deer,  a  distance  of  98  miles  from  Mandan,  in  the 
fall  of  1914. 

Education.  There  were  In  the  State  on  June 
30,  1913,  171,872  children  of  school  CLee,  the 
total  enrollment  being  142,434,  and  of  these 
72,562  were  boys  and  69,882  were  girls. 
There  were  1974  organized  school  districts,  con- 
taining 464  graded  schools,  the  total  number 
of  schools  in  the  districts  being  6298.  There 
were  222  high  schools.  The  total  number  of 
men  teachers  was  1267  and  of  women  teacbo's 
6624,  the  average  monthly  salary  of  men  teach- 
ers being  $71.30  and  of  women  teachers  $64.20. 

FiKANCE.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1914,  shows 
a  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
of  $1,983,675.  The  totel  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  $5,387,226,  and  the  total  expenditures 
were  $5,737,485,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on 
June  30,  1914,  of  $1,633,417;  on  the  same  date 
the  total  funded  debt  of  the  State  was  $662,300. 
In  1912  the  indebtedness  was  $937,300.  The 
funded  debt  consists  of  several  series  of  negoti- 


able bonds.  One  issue  of  $106,000  represents 
territorial  bonds,  assumed  as  North  Dakota's 
portion  of  the  territorial  debt  of  Dakota  under 
the  provision  of  the  joint  commission's  report, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

Crakities  and  Corbections.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
clude the  State  Penitentiary,  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  State  Industrial  School,  State 
Institutions  for  Feeble-Minded,  School  for  the 
Deaf,  State  Reform  School,  and  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  These  institutions  are  under  tlie 
management  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  with 
headquarters  at  Bismarck.  The  Soldiers'  Home 
at  Lisbon  is  not  tmder  the  control  of  this  board. 

Politics  and  Government.  Iftere  was  no 
session  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1914  aa  the 
sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in 
1913.  Elections  were  held  for  Governor  and  for 
United  States  Senator.  Governor  Hanna  and 
Senator  Gronna  were  both  renominated  in  the 
primaries  held  on  June  24.  The  Democrats 
nominated  for  Governor  F.  0.  Hellstrom,  and 
for  United  States  Senator  W.  E.  Purcell.  The 
Progressives  nominated  for  Governor  H.  H. 
Asker,  and  tor  Senator  S.  Serumgard.  In  the 
elections  held  on  November  3  the  Republicans 
were  successful,  reelecting  Governor  Hanna  by 
a  vote  of  44,278  to  34,746  for  Hellstrom,  Demo- 
crat, and  4263  for  Asker,  Progressive.  Senator 
Gronna  was  reelected  with  a  vote  of  48,732, 
compared  with  29,640  for  Purcell,  Democrat, 
and  2707  for  Serumgard,  ProgreBsive.  The 
total  vote  cast  was  89,306,  compared  with  86,- 
680  in  the  presidential  election  of  1912.  The 
Republican  vote  showed  an  increase  of  about 
4600,  the  Democratic  vote  an  increase  of 
about  3500,  and  the  Progressive  vote  a  loss  of 
about  5000.  The  Republicans  elected  all  rep- 
resentatives to  Congress. 

State  Govebnment,  1915.  Governor,  L.  B. 
Hanna;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  H.  Fraine; 
Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Hall;  Treasurer, 
John  Steen;  Auditor,  Carl  O.  Jorgenson;  At- 
torney-General, H.  J.  Linde;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  E.  J.  Taylor;  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture, Robert  F.  Flint;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, W.  C.  Taylor — all  Republicans. 

Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
B.  F.  Spalding;  Justices,  Chas.  J.  Fisk,  E.  T. 
Burke,  E.  B.  Goss,  A.  A.  Bruce;  Clerk,  R.  D. 
Hoskins — all  Republicans,  except  Fisk. 

State  Legislature,  1915. 

Senatt 

Repablicans      44 

Democrata    6 

Republican  majority     ....  88 


Eouie 

Joint  SaUet 

103 
8 

147 
14 

95 


188 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  CongreM,  article  United  Statib. 

NOSTH  DAKOTA,  University  of.  A 
State  institution  for  higher  learning,  founded 
at  Grand  Forks,  in  1883.  The  total  enrollment 
in  November,  1914,  was  740,  of  whom  258  were 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  157  in  the  school 
of  education,  81  in  the  engineering  colleges,  59 
in  the  school  of  medicine,  87  in  the  school  of 
law,  6  in  the  graduate  school,  and  92  in  the 
model  high  school.  The  faculty  numbered  80. 
During  the  year  Melvin  Brannon,  formerly  dean 
of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  resigned  to  become 
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president  of  the  Univeraity  of  Idaho.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  Vernon  P.  Squires.  Dean 
Bobert  L.  Henry,  Jr.,  of  the  law  school  has  been 
superseded  by  Dean  George  F.  Wells.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  universify  amount  to  about 
$1,705,761,  and  the  income  to  about  $230,000. 
The  library  contains  65,000  volumes.  The 
president  is  Frank  L.  McVey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

irOBTH£SK  NIOEBXA.  See  Nioebia,  Col- 
ony AND  Protectorate  of. 

NO&THWESTEBN  UNIVBBSITY.  An 
institution  for  higher  education,  founded  at 
Evanston,  111.,  in  1861.  The  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  all  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  6100,  and 
the  faculty  numbered  603,  including  41  trustees 
and  33  officers  of  administration.  There  were 
several  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year.  These  included  the  addition  of  Wil- 
liam Bebb,  professor  of  comparative  anatonnr; 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Jones,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  edu- 
cation; Frederick  James  Murphy,  athletic 
coach;  Joseph  Ezekiel  Pogue,  Ph.D.,  associate 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  and  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  George  Amos  Dorsey,  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy.  There  were 
several  noteworthy  benefactions  received  during 
the  year,  including  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  Wes- 
ley Hospital  and  Northwestern  Universi^  Med- 
ical School  by  James  Deering,  and  one  of  $260,- 
000  from  Norman  W.  Harris  for  a  Hall  of  Po- 
litical Science.  The  productive  funds  of  the 
university  in  1913-14  amount  to  $4,438,132,  and 
the  annual  income  from  all  sources,  including 
student  fees,  amounts  to  $1,389,521.  The  li- 
brary contains  184,000  volumes.  The  president 
is  A.  W.  Harris,  LL.D. 

NOBTUWESX  TEBSITOBIES.  See  Can- 
ada, section  Area  and  Population. 

NOBWAT.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
northern  Europe,  occupying  the  western  portion 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

Abba  and  Pofxtiation.  In  the  table  below 
are  given  land  area,  total  area  including  fresh 
waters,  rural  population  {de  faoto),  according 
to  the  census  of  Dec.  31,  1910,  and  total  popu- 
lation : 


247,077;  manufactures,  238,722.  The  marriages 
in  1912  numbered  14,800  (14,826  in  1911),  liv- 
ing births,  60,900  (61,468),  deaths,  32,100  (31,- 
278).  In  the  following  list  of  cities  the  (de 
facto)  population  is  givoi,  with  the  {de  jure) 
population  in  parentheses.  CThristiania,  242,- 
850  (241,834);  Bergen,  76,888  (76,867); 
Trondhjem,  46,266  (45,335) ;  Stavanger,  36,- 
621  (37,261);  Drammen,  24,937  (24,896); 
Fredrikstad,  16,481  (16,697);  Christiansand, 
16,408  (16,291);  Ohristiansund,  16,891  (13,- 
201);  Aalesund,  14,786  (13,858);  Skien,  12,099 
(11,866);  Fredrikshald,  12,023  (11,992); 
Sarpsborg,  10,018   (9846). 

Education.  Primary  schools  are  maintained 
by  local  taxation  assisted  by  state  grant.  In- 
struction is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6 
or  7,  and  14.  There  are  state,  communal,  and 
private  secondary  schools,  and  special,  tech- 
nical, and  industrial  institutions;  there  is  a 
university  at  Christiania. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  Luthn-ans 
(2,329,229  in  1910  belonging  to  the  state  church 
and  16,277  to  the  Free  Lutheran) ;  Methodists 
numbered  10,986.  With  the  exception  of  Jesu- 
itism, all  creeds  are  tolerated. 

Production.  Of  the  total  area,  only  about 
one-thirtieth  is  fit  for  cultivation;  about  one- 
third  is  under  forest;  the  remainder  is  uncul- 
tivated pasture,  barren  table-lands,  and  unin- 
habitable mountains.  There  is  a  large  import 
of  cereals  and  meats  for  home  consumption,  as 
the  home  supply  does  not  meet  the  demand.  In 
the  table  below  are  shown  areas  devoted  to  the 
principal  crops  and  production  for  two  years, 
with  yield  per  hectare  in  1912-13  (figures  for 
1913-14  are  subject  to  revision) : 


Htetare* 


QulnttUt 


««. 


IBll-lS 
Wheat    . . .     6,061 

Rye     16,055 

Barley     . .   35,917 

OaU      10e.27B 

Potatoes     .   41,114 


191S-14 

6,024 

16,06S 

86,182 

109,106 

42,021 


88,212 

246,970 

783,634 

1,984,827 

7,042,401 


10IS-I4  he. 
17.6 
16.4 
20.4 
18.7 
171.1 


The  1912  hay  crop  was  3,129,768  tons,  valued 
at    140,839,600   kroner.     The   total   oereal   crop 


Sg.  km. 

Smaalenene    8,869.61 

Akenliiu    4,903.11 

Christiania     16.82 

Hedemarken     26,238.19 

Christiana     24,180.62 

Bnskemd 14,015.78 

Jarbbcrg  and  Lanrik 2,244.63 

Brataberg     14.149.28 

Nedenes 8,772.22 

Lister  and  ICandal  6,881.17 

StaTanger     8,671.64 

Sondre    Bergenhni    15,104.61 

Bergen    13.08 

Romadal    14,591.06 

Norde   Bergenhns    17  826.41 

SSndre  Trondhjem    17,814.65 

Nordre  Trondhjem    21,100.48 

Nordland      87.173.84 

Tromtd      26,710.40 

Finmarken      46,406.92 


Total     

*  119.649  aqnare  miles. 


809.638.22* 

1 124,675  aqnare  miles. 


Sg.  km. 

4,144.14 

6,285.80 

16.66 

27,480.47 

26,275.86 

14,816.87 

2,319.58 

16,189.09 

9,348.00 

7,264.24 

9,147.15 

15,606.40 

18.56 

14,990.14 

18,481.61 

18,612.87 

22,496.14 

88,646.07 

26,246.05 

47,680.84 


B.  pop. 

103,904 

126,660 

125,840 
110,896 
80,748 
66,387 
76,649 
53,429 
64,948 
79,646 
141,613 

ii6,'i26 
87,686 

101,087 
78,002 

149.567 
70,459 
81,210 


822,008.82 1   1.657,696 


T.  pop. 
160,690 
129,823 
242.860 
188,685 
118.901 
128,868 
108,838 
106.791 

71,272 

77,287 
187,681 
141,613 

76.888 
143,102 

88.984 
147,843 

84,640 
161.106 

80,664 

89,126 

2,857,790 


The  total  (de  jure)  population  Dec.  31,  1910, 
numbered  2,391,782;  1912,  2,427.331.  Of  the 
total  (de  faoto)  population  in  1910,  1,123,160 
were  males  and  1,334,630  were  females.  En- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  allied  industries  were 
898,269;  fisheries,  134,686;  mines,  furnaces,  etc.. 


for  1912  was  valued  at  47,328.200  kroner,  pota- 
toes, 48,324,500  kroner;  the  total  value  of  all 
crops  was  given  at  238,492,300  kroner.  The 
import  of  wheat  in  1912  was  95,617  metric 
tons;  of  rye,  268,106;  barley,  91,912;  oats,  16,- 
622;   peas  and  beans,  etc,  4091;  com,  32,794. 
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The  1910  live  stock  census  on  farms  returned 
167,714  horses,  1,133,613  cattle,  1,398,383  sheep, 
287,686  goats,  and  333,709  swine.  Reindeer 
(1907),  142,623,  fowls,  1,391,347,  ducks,  8230, 
geese,  9670,  turkeys,  2961,  beehives,  20,223. 
There  were  (1910)  742  cheese  and  condensed 
milk  factories  and  creameries,  employing  1021 
men  and  1710  women;  production  of  butter,  3,- 
707,231  kilos,  and  of  cheese,  7,796,739  kilos. 

Employed  in  the  cod  fisheries  in  1912  were 
21,211  boats  and  94,281  fishermen.  Production 
of  cod,  99,303,000;  of  livers,  224,267  hectoliters; 
of  roe,  55,198  hectoliters.  Total  value  of  out- 
put from  cod  fisheries,  26,718,000  kroner.  Total 
output  of  the  herring  fisheries,  2,720,000  hecto- 
liters, valued  at  12,502,000  kroner. 

The  mines  employed  6246  persons  in  1910, 
and  5987  in  1911;  value  of  output  from  the 
mines,  1911,  12,829,000  kroner.  At  the  end  of 
1911  there  were  6077  industrial  establishments, 
employing  136,025  work  people  and  779,840 
horsepower. 

CouKEHCE.  The  imports  and  exports  for 
three  successive  years  are  given  below  in 
krcHier: 


Importa 
ExporM 


1810  1012  191» 

428,228,800     486,749,100     560,804,100 

809,780,400     825,406,900     370,741.600 


Exports  of  Norwegian  produce  amounted  to 
267,856,800  kroner  in  1910,  to  288,684,100  in 
1911,  and  to  324,622,600  in  1912.  The  table  be- 
low gives  imports  for  consumption  and  exports 
of  domestic  produce  by  great  classes  for  two 
comparative  years,   in   thousands   of  kroner. 


and  1247;  Hungary,  179  and  130;  Rumania, 
6302  and  256. 

Total  vessels  entered  at  Norwegian  ports  in 
1912,  11,059,  of  5,426,162  tons;  cleared,  10,971. 
of  5,379,888.  The  merchant  marine  included 
Jan.  1,  1913,  1106  sail,  of  632,989  tons:  steam 
and  motor,  2126,  of  1,085,617  tons — a  total  of 
3232  vessels,  of  1,718,606  tons. 

CouMUNiOATiONB.  Total  length  of  railways 
open  to  traffic  in  1913,  3097  kilometers.  State 
tel^raph  lines,  11,622  kilometers,  with  22,519 
kilometers  of  wire  and  1786  stations.  Tele- 
graph receipts  for  1912-13,  7,278,197  kroner; 
expenditure,  6,307,776  kroner.  Post  offices, 
3662.  PosUl  receipts  for  1912-13,  10,272,561; 
expenditure,  9,331,148  kroner. 

Finance.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  kroner, 
worth  $0,268.  In  the  table  below  are  shown 
revenue  and  expenditiire  somewhat  detailed  for 
four  successive  years,  in  thousands  of  kroner: 

Ket!«nu«:.           1808-0  1909-10  1910-11  1911  It 

Direct    taxea    . . .      8,712  8,867  9,767  10.313 

Indirect  taxei    . .   67,615  66,529  69.610  62,954 

Oilier    taxes 59,251  50,291  53,958  61.604 

ToUl    144,588  122,244  128,279  140,730 

BxpendUure : 

Defenie     32,029  19,508  19,270  21,093 

Debt     19,920  15,462  15,374  17,176 

Public    works    . .   41,205  84,416  85,855  41.634 

Other     54,114  47,865  50,406  53,029 

Total     137,268     116,751     120,905      132.932 

Total  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1911-12 
amounted  to  140,730,210  and  132,932,368 
kroner    respectively;    for    1912-13,    160,675,487 


Importt 


1911 

Live    animals    2,818,200 

Animal  products   18,141,000 

Cereals    66,649,400 

Col.    prodncU     40,690,400 

Fruits   and  vecetablea    9,723,500 

Beverages     8,207,100 

Textiles     18,664,600 

Yams,    etc 11,990.200 

Fabrics    87,437,400 

Animal    by-products    19,889,500 

Animal,   other  products    1,481,800 

Oils,    etc 29.459,000 

Other  faU    2,978,400 

Timber    12,280,800 

Wooden   wares    1,484,800 

Djrestuffs     2,734,500 

Other  vegetables    10,094,000 

Paper,    etc 2,815,600 

Various     ' 1,158,900 

Minerals     41,085,100 

Mineral   mfrs 5,454,000 

Metals     27,200,600 

Metal   mfrs 20,726,600 

Machinery,   etc 68,178,700 

Unclassed     9,005,800 

Total     468,695,000 

Transit     27,064,100 

Grand  total   495,749,100 


rte 

Bxporti 

191* 

IBll 

I82« 

2,840,700 

213,800 

203.600 

12,533,800 

108,978,800 

109,069.300 

62,512,900 

3,690,400 

2,511,000 

40,116,700 

166,500 

471,800 

10,968,400 

357,100 

284.200 

9,847,800 

164,200 

139.200 

13,293,700 

584,800 

701.400 

13,887,100 

566,600 

718,300 

43,520,600 

711,400 

778,100 

23,726,700 

19,203,000 

26,957,400 

2,084,800 

806,100 

355.600 

86,870,900 

12,773,500 

14,992.100 

8,554,200 

684,200 

717,300 

12,149,500 

84,188.200 

82,262,500 

2.520,000 

48,870,400 

54,518,500 

8,288,100 

510,800 

646.200 

10,297,800 

280,700 

430,800 

8,137,800 

31,042,600 

25,366,200 

1,290,700 

68,800 

44.800 

58,527,900 

12,776,800 

17.458,40<1 

6,048,300 

13,274,000 

16.769.600 

35,016,800 

10,657.500 

12.563.900 

87,287,600 

3,226,500 

2.100.900 

71,154,100 

5,562.100 

5,657,900 

10,353,700 

1,116.800 

773,600 

625,785,200 

288,684,100 

834,622.600 

35,068,900 

660,804,100 

288.684,100 

824,632.600 

Some  of  the  principal  countries  of  origin  and 
destination  follow,  with  the  value  of  their  trade 
in  191 2  in  thousands  of  kroner:  Germany, 
167,956  imports  and  75,019  exports;  United 
Kingdom,  147,994  and  94,832;  Sweden,  70,401 
and  21,434;  Russia,  21,602  and  ll,8a3;  Finland, 
1846  and  1006;  United  States,  33,807  and  3.*),- 
432;  Denmark,  26,995  and  8441;  France,  14,- 
076  and  14,687;  Netherlands,  20,382  and  18,- 
155;  Belgium,  16,233  and  13,334;  Spain,  5141 
and  11,364;  Italy,  3666  and  9875;  Austria,  1727 


and  153,005,623  kroner.  The  budget  for  1913-14 
balanced  at  159,702,100  kroner,  and  the  budget 
for  1914-15  at  164,900,000  kroner. 

The  public  debt  stood  June  30,  1913,  at  ."tes,- 
743,499  kroner  (148.30  per  capita).  Of  this 
total,  21,052,795  represented  the  internal,  and 
340,790,704  the  external,  debt. 

Navt.  The  active  fleet  in  1913  included  4 
coast-defense  vessels  of  16,300  aggregate  tons: 
2  monitors,  of  3600;  3  first-class  gtmboats, 
3250;  8  second-class  gunboats,  2270;  2  torpedo- 
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boat  destroyers,  1100;  torpedo  despatch  boat, 
410;  10  first-clasa  torpedo  boats,  1020;  27  sec- 
ond-class torpedo  boats,  1840;  1  third-class  tor- 
pedo boat,  30;  1  submarine,  200.  There  were 
building  in  1913,  4  submarines,  a  torpedo  boat 
destroyer,  and  1  torpedo  boat. 

Armt.  The  Norwejpan  army  consists  of  3 
lines,  the  ligne  or  active  army,  in  which  there 
is  a  period  of  12  years'  service,  and  the  land- 
vaern,  or  secMid  line,  with  8  years'  service, 'and 
tlie  landstiirm,  in  which  citizens  are  enrolled 
until  50  years  of  age.  Service  is  universal  and 
compulsory,  but  the  annual  contingent  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  make  the  service  onerous, 
and  the  actual  service  varies  from  144  days  for 
the  infantry  to  198  days  in  other  branches  of 
the  service.  The  active  army  is  maintained  on 
a  skeleton  or  cadre  basis,  so  that  while  9000 
or  10,000  men  are  under  arms,  except  at  train- 
ing seasons,  yet  men  may  be  called  to  the  col- 
ors so  that  a  field  army  estimated  at  30,000 
may  be  available  for  service  beyond  the  fron- 
tier at  short  notice.  A  total  armed  strength 
of  70,000  could  be  mobilized  and  the  machinery 
for  so  doing  involves  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom into  10  divisions  for  recruitment,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  retired  officers,  and  each  di- 
vision in  turn  is  specially  divided  so  that  each 
special  division  can  furnish  from  3  to  6  bat- 
talions. 

Government.  The  King  is  the  executive,  act- 
ing through  a  council  of  state,  whose  members 
are  responsible  heads  of  departments.  The  leg- 
islative body  is  the  representative  Storthing, 
made  up  of  the  Lagthing  and  the  Odelsthing. 
The  reigning  King  in  1914  was  Haakon  VII,  son 
of  the  late  King  Frederick  VIII  of  Denmark, 
Heir-apparent,  Prince  Olaf,  bom  July  2,  1003. 
HiSTOBY.  The  budget,  presented  to  the  Stor- 
thing in  January,  called  for  an  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  15,061,000  kroner  ($4,041,708), 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  1S4,- 
900,000  kroner  ($42,513,200).  The  ordinary  ex- 
penditures alone  showed  an  increase  of  12,830,- 
000  kroner,  of  which  1,000,000  kroner  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  arm^  and  700,000  by  the  navy. 
A  National  Exposition  was  opened  at  Chris- 
tiania  on  May  15  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Constitution.  A  bill  to  de- 
prive the  King  of  the  right  to  propose  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  in  the  absence  of  a  direct 
heir,  was  defeated  in  the  Storthing,  receiving 
onlj  41  votes.  Early  in  August  Gen.  H.  V.  D. 
Keilhau  resigned  his  post  in  the  cabinet  as  min- 
ister of  defense,  alleging  that  his  feeble  health 
would  not  stand  the  increased  strain  of  ardu- 
ous duties  which  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Nations  naturally  imposed  upon  the  defense 
department  of  even  a  neutral  country.  Gen. 
C.  T.  Holtfodt  succeeded  to  the  portfolio  of 
defense.  In  November  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  was 
issued  to  cover  the  extraordinary  military  ex- 
penses. With  regard  to  the  neutrality  agree- 
ment with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  see  Sweden. 
See  also  Intebnationai.  Abbitbation  and 
Peace,  Bryan-Wilson  Treaties. 

NOBWEOIAK  LITEBATT7BE.  See  Scan- 
dinavian LtlEBATUBE. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  A  maritime  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Area,  21,428  square 
miles,  with  a  population  (1911)  of  492,338. 
The  capital  is  Halifax,  with  (1911)  46,619  in- 
habitants. The  executive  authority  rests  with 
a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by  the  Gover- 


nor-General of  Canada  and  acting  through  a 
re8p<»sible  executive  council.  A  Legislative 
Council  of  21  appointed  members,  and  a  House 
of  Assembly  of  38  elected  members,  compose  the 
Legislature.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1914 
was  James  Drummond  McGregor,  appointed 
Oct.  18,  1910.    Premier  in  1914,  G.  H.  Murray. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
city  of  Halifax  was  defeated  by  one  vote  in 
the  Legislature,  after  Mr.  Murray,  the  Premier, 
had  argued  that  prohibition  would  only  make 
matters  worse  in  the  city.  The  question  as  to 
how  far  a  I^slature  may  go  in  maintaining  its 
privileges  was  brought  to  the  fore  in  a  sensar 
tional  manner  when,  on  May  1,  the  Provincial 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  committed  W.  R. 
McCurdy,  editor  of  the  Halifax  Herald,  to  im- 
prisonment for  48  hours,  because  he  refused  to 
divulge  the  name  of  an  anonymous  correspond- 
ent whose  letter,  alleging  that  the  assembly  had 
been  bribed  to  pass  a  certain  bill,  was  printed 
in  the  Halifax  Herald.  The  indignant  mayor 
of  Halifax,  however,  taking  the  ground  that  the 
Legislature  was  violating  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  addressed  a  large  meeting  in  favor  of 
McCurdy,  and  a  band  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment,  flying  the  Union  Jack,  serenaded  the 
editor  in  jail.     See  also  the  article  on  Canada. 

NTJTS.     See  HoBTicuLTtrBE. 

XTASSALANB  PBOTECTO&ATE,  The.  A 
British  protectorate  in  central  Africa,  extend- 
ing from  German  East  Africa  to  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  and  from  Northeastern  Rhc^esia 
to  Lake  Nyassa.  It  covers  an  area  of  39,801 
square  miles,  containing  a  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  March  31,  1013,  of  758 
Europeans,  356  Asiatics,  and  1,020,537  natives. 
The  capital  is  Zomba;  the  chief  town  is  Blan- 
tyre,  in  the  Shire  Highlands.  The  cultivation 
of  coffee,  once  the  principal  product  for  export, 
has  declined,  and  cotton  has  taken  its  place,  the 
export  in  1912-13  being  8093  bales  of  400 
pounds.  Tobacco  cultivation  is  increasing,  the 
export  in  1912-13  being  2,262,545  pounds. 
Three-quarters  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Imports  and  exports,  exclusive  of 
goods  in  transit,  were  valued  for  1912-13  at 
£276,989  and  £228,140  respectively.  The  local 
revenue  for  1912-13  amounted  to  £128,273; 
grant-in-aid,  £5000;  loan,  £50,000;  expenditure, 
£166,361.  There  is  a  railway  from  Port  Herald 
to  Blantyre,  a  distance  of  113  miles.  An  ex- 
tension from  Port  Herald  to  the  Zambezi  is 
under  construction,  and  other  branches  to  Beira 
and  to  Zomba  and  Fort  Johnston  are  projected. 
The  Governor,  in  1914,  was  G.  Smith,  appointed 
September,    1913. 

OATS.  A,  general  review  of  the  world  oats 
crop,  published  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  estimated  world  area  of  144,000,000 
acres,  upward  of  85  per  cent  is  in  northern  and 
central  Europe,  the  northern  United  States,  and 
Canada.  The  area  devoted  to  oats  annually  in 
Europe  is  about  86,000,000  acres,  in  the  United 
States  38,500,000,  and  in  Canada  10,500,000. 
Of  the  86,000,000  acres  in  Europe,  43,000,000 
are  in  Russia,  11,000,000  in  Germany,  10,000,000 
in  France,  5,000,000  in  Austria,  4,000,000  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  3,000,000  in  the  Scandinavian 
coxmtries,  and  1,000,000  in  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  combined.  Asia  reports  an  annual 
acreage  of  less  than  7,000,000,  mainly  in  Asi- 
atic Russia,  and  South  America  devotes  yearly 
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only  a  little  over  3,000,000  acres  to  oats,  which 
is  practically  all  produced  in  Argentina,  Chile, 
ana  Uruguay.  In  Argentina  and  in  fact  in  en- 
tire South  America,  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  the  principal  producer.  Since  1908  the 
acreage  in  this  province  increased  from  less  than 
1,000,000  to  over  3,000,000  acres,  and  the  pro- 
duction from  38,000,000  bushels  to  69,000,000 
in  1912,  and  to  116,000,000  in  1913.  This  prov- 
ince, now  ranking  second  only  to  Russia  in  ex- 
ports of  oats,  exported  61,000,000  bushels  in 
1912,  and  69,000,000  in  1913.  In  Africa,  oats 
culture  is  confined  to  the  northern  and  south- 
em  portions  of  the  continent,  and  in  Austra- 
lasia only  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  acres  are 
grown  annually. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  world  pro- 
duction, the  oats  crop  of  1914  was  the  most  de- 
ficient among  the  cereals,  and  was  less  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  record  crop  of  4,672,000  bushels 
of  1913.  Although  the  production  was  reduced 
to  this  extent  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  it  was  nevertheless  above  the  decennial 
average  for  1903-1912,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley.  The  crop  of  1914  in  European 
Russia  was  estimated  at  860,000,000  bushels, 
and  in  Asiatic  Russia  at  120,000,000  bushels, 
or  a  total  of  970,000,000  bushels,  in  Prussia  at 
410,000,000,  the  United  Kingdom  193,200,000, 
Hungary  90,500,000,  Sweden  68,300,000,  Bel- 
gium 49,750,000,  and  in  Denmarlc  at  46,450,000 
bushels.  The  oats  yield  of  Canada  in  1014  was 
reported  at  327,732,000  bushels,  or  76,000,000 
bushels  less  than  in  1913. 

The  production  of  oats  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reached  1,141,060,000  bushels 
grown  on  an  area  of  38,442,000  acres,  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  being  29.7  bushels.  The  value 
m  the  crop  based  on  a  bushel  value  of  43.8 
cents,  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  De- 
cember 1,  was  ^99,431,000,  the  highest  ever  re- 
corded. In  1913  the  production  was  1,121,768,- 
000  bushels,  the  area  38,399,000  acres,  the  aver- 
age yield  29.2  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  total 
value  $439,596,000.  As  reported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Agriculturist,  Iowa  and  Illinois  were  the 
leading  States  with  162,327,000,  and  108,000,- 
000  bushels  respectively. 

OBEBLIir  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education,  founded  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in 
1833.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  departmoits 
in  the  autumn  of  1914  were  1007,  and  the  fac- 
ulty numbered  157.  There  were  no  notable 
changes  among  members  of  the  faculty  during 
the  year.  The  noteworthy  benefactions  included 
gifts  of  $50,000  from  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Severance  of  Cleveland,  toward  a 
new  art  building;  $26,000  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Hall, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Finney, 
of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  for  a  new  pipe  organ  in  the 
college  chapel;  and  $35,000  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hall,  for  campus  improvement.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  college  amounted,  at  the  end  of 
the  collegiate  year,  to  $2,606,056,  and  the  in- 
come to  $124,363.  The  library  contains  about 
145,000  botmd,  and  131,000  unbound  volumes. 
The  president  is  Henry  C.  King,  D.D. 

O'BBIEK,  Peter,  first  Babon.  An  Irish 
jurist,  died  Sept.  7,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin in  1842  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College. 
In  1866  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  large  practice,  and  was  made  second 
sergeant   in    1886.     He   took   part   in   many   of 


the  most  important  prosecutions  in  the  difficul- 
ties following  the  organization  of  the  Irish 
Land  League.  Although  a  Liberal  in  polities, 
he  was  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
latter's  support  of  home  rule,  and  when  Mr. 
Balfour  became  Chief  Secretary  for  IreUad  in 
1887  he  offered  to  Mr.  O'Brien  the  position  of 
solicitor-general.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
promoted  to  be  attorney-general  and  in  1889 
became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 

OBSESVAXOBIES.  See  Astbokokt,  Xev) 
Observations. 

OCCTTPATIOirAL  DISEASEa  Lead  poi- 
soning in  most  of  its  phases  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  widespread  of  occupational 
disorders.  It  has  not,  however,  been  suspected 
as  a  factor  in  the  productiMi  of  neurasthenia. 
But  Hirsch,  in  a  study  baaed  on  consido'aMe 
personal  experience  and  the  records  of  two 
painters'  organizations,  found  that  neurasthenia 
was  a  fairly  common  effect  of  chronic  lead  poi- 
soning. He  gives  details  of  seven  cases  out  of 
a  large  number  in  which  lead  was  responsible 
for  iSfections  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
consisting  mostly  of  subjective  disturbances. 
Violent  and  long  continued  headache  was  the 
chief  symptom  in  four  cases,  and  morning  vom- 
iting in  three.  Patients  become  depressed,  ir- 
ritable, and  timid.  In  some  cases  violent  ab- 
dominal pains  occur,  which  differ  from  lead 
colic. 

The  danger  of  asphyxia  among  workers  in 
silos  had  become  sufficiently  important  to  ob- 
tain notice  in  agricultural  bulletins.  Sodden 
deaths  had  heretofore  been  attributed  to  heart 
failure,  apoplexy,  and  the  like,  whereas  the 
probable  cause  of  death  was  asphyxiation  from 
carbon  dioxide.  The  first  American  silo  for 
the  preservation  of  fodder  was  built  by  Dr. 
Manlv  Miles  in  1875.  Since  then  the  number 
of  silos  throughout  the  country  has  increased 
enormously  and  a  g^eat  number  of  workers  are 
in  danger,  unless  certain  precautions  are  taken. 
Hayhurst,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tibnal  Diseases  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  Scott  cite  four  cases  of  sudden 
death  in  a  single  silo  at  one  time.  The  vic- 
tims were  inmates  of  the  Athens  (Ohio)  St^te 
Hospital,  and  had  ascended  the  ladder  on  the 
outside  of  the  silo  to  an  open  door  about  13 
feet  from  the  top  and  jumped  in  one  after  the 
otiier.  Within  nve  minutes  it  was  discovered 
by  other  workers  that  these  four  were  uncon- 
scious, and  in  spite  of  hurried  removal  and 
prompt  medical  attention  all  attempts  at  resus- 
citation failed.  Examination  of  the  gases  col- 
lected from  the  silo  showed  38  per  cent  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  According  to  Rambousek,  10  per 
cent  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  causes  as- 
phyxia. The  remedy  consists  in  thorough  ven- 
tilation before  workers,  whose  business  it  is  to 
tramp  down  the  silage,  enter  the  silo  and  a 
free  admission  of  air  during  their  stay  in  it. 

Poisoning  from  wood  alcohol  is  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  as  a  hazard  in  the  new  em- 
ployers' liability  laws.  Yet  it  is  known  to 
cause  death  or  blindness,  whether  absorbed  ex- 
ternally or  inhaled.  Apcording  to  Tyson,  in 
1910,  over  8,000,000  gallons  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  and  about  2,000,000  peo- 
ple are  using  it  in  various  trades.  Accordini; 
to  1904  census,  the  following  industries  and 
trades  were  using  methyl  alcohol.  Painters, 
glaziers,    and    vamishers,    278,000;    launderers. 
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380,000;  boot  and  BhoemakerB,  206,000;  barbers, 
131,000;  printers  and  lithographers,  166,000; 
woodworkers,  piano  and  furniture  polishers, 
112,000  workers.  In  addition  there  are  about 
600,000  artisans  who  use  wood  alcohol,  divided 
among  dyers,  brass-workers,  cabinet-makers, 
gold  and  silver  workers,  harness-makers,  hat- 
makers,  leather-workers  and  tanners,  metal- 
workers, photographers,  book-binders,  chemists, 
etc.  The  manufacturers  assert  that  thou^ 
commercial  wood  alcohol  is  poisonous,  the  re- 
fined product  known  as  Colonial  or  Columbia 
Spirits  is  not;  but  investigators  have  proved 
that  the  refined  spirit  is  as  dangerous  as  the 
crude  product.    See  Alcohol;  Pellagra. 

Legal  Stanoino.  A  new  phase  of  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  as  considered  by  the  American 
public  during  the  past  few  years,  is  the  subject 
of  diseases  accompanying  certain  occupations. 
The  American  association  for  labor  legislation 
has  lead  in  the  education  of  public  opinion  and 
in  the  scientific  studies  regarding  such  disease. 
As  yet  the  result  is  that  in  1911  and  1012  con- 
siderable legislation  was  enacted,  increasing  the 
safeguards  of  workers  in  those  industries  espe- 
cially dangerous  to  health.  The  only  phase  of 
the  subject  affected  by  labor  legislation  in  1914, 
was  the  enactmoit  by  the  province  of  Ontario 
providing  compensation  for  diseases  contracted 
during  employment,  as  described  below.  Occu- 
pational diseases  are  due  primarily  to  harmful 
substances,  such  as  dusts,  fumes,  gases,  vapors, 
acids,  and  organic  germs ;  to  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  such  as  compressed  or  rarefied  air, 
extremes  of  temperature  or  humidity;  exces- 
sive or  deficient  light;  or  unusual  fatigue. 
They  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  closely  akin 
in  their  social  aspects  to  industrial  accidents, 
and  therefore  as  a  fit  field  for  insurance.  Un- 
der Wobkhek's  Compensation,  Propoted  Fed- 
eral Law,  will  be  found  a  description  of  the 
latest  United  States'  plan  for  meeting  the  evils 
of  industrial  diseases. 

Ontabio  Law.  The  first  law  enacted  in  Amer- 
ica providing  workmens'  compensation  for  c^s- 
eases  contracted  in  the  course  of  employment 
was  enacted  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
in  the  spring  of  1914.  This  law  covered  poi- 
soning from  lead,  phosphorous,  mercury,  and 
arsenic,  anthrax,  and  the  miners'  disease  known 
as  ankylostoniasis.  This  law  had  been  pre- 
ceded many  years  by  similar  legislation  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  England. 

Fatioxtk.  Much  attention  has  been  (pven  in 
the  last  few  years  to  the  relation  of  fatigue  to 
physical  and  mental  disorders.  In  the  United 
States  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Miss  Josephine 
Goldmark  have  compiled  several  volumes  of  evi- 
dence r^arding  the  various  effects  of  over- 
strain. These  were  used  as  the  bases  of  briefs 
in  connection  with  notable  judicial  decisions  by 
courts  in  Oregon,  Illinois,  and  New  York,  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  testing  the 
legality  of  laws  restricting  the  working  hours 
of  women.  Becent  European  students  have  ex- 
tended the  scope  of  occupational  diseases  to  in- 
clude numerous  nervous  disorders  such  as  paral- 
ysis, atropiiy,  neuritis,  neuralgia,  spasms,  neur- 
asthenia, hysteria,  and  sciatica,  when  due  to 
overspeeding,  excessive  hours,  or  monotony.  To 
be  sure,  occupation  is  only  one  of  numerous 
causes  of  such  disorders,  which  include  low  pay, 
inadequate  training  and  consequent  low  stand- 
ards    of     living.    Overspeeding,     nois^     long 


hours,  monotraiy,  and  the  fatigue  resulting  from 
all  of  these  create  a  predisposition  to  disease 
hy  reducing  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  body. 
Hence  there  results  greater  susceptibility  to  or- 
dinary colds,  grippe,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  Seasonal  trades 
also,  such  as  the  clothing  industry,  millinery, 
fruit  and  vegetable  cannmg,  have  their  rudi 
periods  in  which  hours  of  labor  are  most  ex- 
treme. There  results,  especially  for  women  em- 
ployees who  are  oftoi  most  numerous  in  such 
seasonal  occupations,  'a  lowering  of  vitality  and 
mental  alertness. 

Judicial  Decisions.  The  workmens'  com- 
pensation law  of  Massachusetts  gave  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  considerable  discretion 
in  determining  the  cases  for  which  compensa- 
tion should  be  given.  In  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tivities this  B<MLrd  decided  that  a  worker  .af- 
flicted with  incapacity  as  the  result  of  poison- 
ing contracted  in  lead  grinding,  and  another 
worker  suffering  from  total  blindness  due  to 
the  breathing  of  poisonous  gases,  were  entitled 
to  compensation.  These  decisions  were  later 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

In  Ohio  the  Industrial  Commission  held  that 
lead  poisoning  did  not  constitute  "personal  in- 
jury" within  the  meaning  of  the  compensation 
law,  since  it  was  not  due  to  an  industrial  ao- 
cident.  This  view  was  reversed  by  the  courts, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  in  law  the  term 
"personal  injury"  is  used  to  indicate  injury  to 
the  human  body  as  opposed  to  injury  to  prop- 
erty.   

OCEANOaBAPHT.  See  Explobahon,  sec- 
tion Oceanography. 

OPPICE  BtnLSnrOS.    See  ABOHiTEcrnTEE. 

OHIO.  PoFTTLATicN.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1914,  was  6,026,898.  The 
population  in  1910  was  4,767,121. 

AoBicuLTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  of   1914  are  estimates  only. 

TaXitt 
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92,188,000 

88,866,000 

81,690.000 

22,848,000 

21,744,000 

1.808,000 

1,104,000 

618,000 

567.000 

7,662,000 

8,704,000 

42,686,000 

49,264,000 

6,876,000 

7,002,000 


Mineral  Pboduction.  Ohio  ranks  fourth 
amcmg  the  States  in  the  value  of  its  mineral 
production,  which  in  1913  was  $121,690,661, 
compared  with  $111,229,656  in  1912.  Ohio  is 
the  first  State  in  the  value  of  clay  products 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  grindstones  and  pulp- 
stones;  it  ranks  seventh  in  quantity  and  sixth 
in  value  in  the  production  of  petroleum;  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  is  surpassed 
only  by  Pennsylvania.  'The  production  of  coal 
in  1913  amounted  to  36,200,627  short  tons,  val- 
ued at  $39,948,068,  the  output  both  in  quan- 
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tity  and  value  being  the  maximum  of  the  State. 
The  coal  production  of  the  State  in  1914  ia  es- 
timated by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
at  20,000,000  tons.  On  April  I,  all  the  coal 
miners  in  the  State  went  on  strike  over  the 
wage  scale,  the  matter  in  dispute  being  whether 
wages  should  be  paid  on  a  mine-run  basis,  as 
provided  by  recent  legislation.  This  condition 
accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  production  of  1013.  The 
production  of  petroleum,  which  stands  third 
among  the  State's  mineral  industries,  decreased 
slightly  in  quantitv  from  8,969,007  barrels  in 
1912  to  8,781,468  'barrels  in  1913,  while  the 
value  increased  about  45  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  or  from  $12,085,998  to  $17,538,452. 
The  value  of  the  natural  gas  produced  in  1913 
was  $10,416,699,  compared  with  $11,891,299  in 
1912.  The  principal  quarry  product  is  lime- 
atone,  of  which  there  was  a  large  quantity  and 
a  great  variety  in  the  State.  'The  total  value 
of  the  stone  produced  in  1913  was  $6,261,338, 
of  which  the  limestone  quarries  contributed  $4,- 
945,310,  and  the  sandstone  quarries  $1,316,028. 
Three  other  products  of  the  State  have  a  value 
exceeding  $1,000,000.  These  are  cement,  salt, 
and  sand  and  gravel.  The  output  of  coke  also 
exceeds  $1,000,000,  but  the  coal  obtained  for  its 
manufacture  comes  chiefly  from  West  Virginia. 
Other  commercial  mineral  products  of  the  State 
are  bromine,  calcium,  chloride,  ferro  alloys, 
gypsum,  irrni  ore,  mineral  waters,  oilstones,  py- 
rite,  sand-lime  brick,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

TkANBPOBTATlON.  The  total  mileage  of  single- 
track  railroad  operating  in  the  State  in  1913 
was  4900.  There  were  m  addition  966  miles  of 
second  track,  220  miles  of  third  and  fourth 
track,  and  3230  miles  of  yard  track  and  sidings, 
making  the  total  miles  of  track  9253. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  on  Aug.  31,  1914,  was  1,271,443,  the 
total  enrollment  being  896,167,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  720,440.  The  teadiers  num- 
bered 30,358,  of  whom  22,173  were  women,  and 
8186  were  m^i.  The  average  yearly  salary  for 
teaches  was  $627.  The  total  expenditure  for 
educational  purposes  in  1914  was  $36,455,334. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  aiding  Nov.  15,  1914,  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  of  $5,536,698.  During  that  period  the 
receipts  amounted  to  $20,544,539,  and  the  dis- 
bursements to  $18,345,251,  leaving  a  balance  at 
the  close  of  the  year  of  $7,734,955.  The  State 
has  no  bonded  debt. 

Chaiuties  and  Cobrectionb.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  include  the  Ath- 
ens State  Hospital,  Cleveland  State  Hospital, 
Columbus  State  Hospital,  Dayton  State  Hospi- 
tal, Longview  Hospital,  Massillon  State  Hos- 
pital, Toledo  State  Hospital,  Ohio  Hospital  for 
Epileptics,  the  Madison  Home,  Ohio  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Home,  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Home,  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Institution  for  Fee- 
ble-Minded,  State  Sanatorium,  State  Peniten- 
tiary, State  Reformatory,  Boys'  Industrial 
School,  Girls'  Industrial  School,  and  the  Lima 
State  Hospital.  The  Reformatory  for  Women 
is  now  under  construction.  A  new  site  of  1500 
acres  was  purchased  for  a  penitentiary.  All 
sentences  to  State  Reformatory  and  to  State 
Penitentiary  are  now   indeterminate.     The  juv- 


enile court  law  is  enforced  in  the  State  and  its 
operation  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

PoLincB  AND  Government.  The  Legislature 
did  not  meet  in  regular  session  in  1914,  aa  the 
sessions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in 
1913,  but  there  were  two  special  sessions.  The 
first  of  these  convoied  in  January  and  ad- 
journed late  in  February,  being  called  by  Gov- 
ernor Cox  largely  for  the  purpose  of  mipple- 
menting  the  work  done  in  the  regular  session 
of  the  year  previous.  The  session  of  1913  had 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  eon- 
stituticm  in  the  summer  of  1912,  and  there  was 
a  great  amount  of  legislation  required  to  carry 
out  the  mandates  of  the  new  organic  law. 
Most  of  these  mandates  were  carried  out  in  the 
winter  of  1913,  but  several  important  ones  were 
omitted  on  the  general  understanding  that  the 
L^slature  would  be  called  into  special  session 
in  1914.  Among  the  important  acts  of  the  first 
special  session  of  1914  were  those  reorganizing 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  and  put- 
ting^ them  under  control  of  an  agricultural 
commission;  reorganizing  the  common  school 
system  of  the  State  along  plans  approved  by  a 
special  commission  which  had  made  an  ex- 
haustive survey;  establishing  a  new  method  of 
computing  wage  scales  for  soft  coal  miners; 
and  authorizing  the  establishing  of  conservancy 
districts  as  a  flood-prevention  measure.  The 
second  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
lasted  only  one  day,  was  called  In  June  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  State  tax  levy. 

Elections  were  held  in  November  for  State  offi- 
cers and  for  United  States  Senator.  Senator 
Burton's  term  expired  March  4,  1915,  and  he 
early  announced  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reflection.  Opposed  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  Senator  were  former  Senator  Joseph 
B.  Foraker,  Warren  G.  Harding,  former  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  a  well-known  politician, 
and  Ralph  D.  Cole,  former  Congressman.  All 
these  candidates  made  aggressive  speaking  cam- 
paigns and  the  result  was  in  doubt  until  the 
primary  elections  August  11,  when  Mr.  Harding 
was  successful.  The  Democrats  nominated  for 
United  States  Senator  Timothy  S.  Hogan,  At- 
torney-General of  the  State,  and  the  Progressive 
nominee  was  Arthur  L.  Oarford,  a  wealthy  man- 
ufacturer of  Elyria.  For  Governor  the  Repub- 
licans nominated  Frank  B.  Willis,  Congressman: 
the  Democrats  renominated  James  M.  Cox;  and 
the  Progressives  nominated  James  R.  Garfield, 
son  of  the  former  President,  and  a  member  of 
the  Roosevelt  cabinet.  In  the  elections  on  No- 
vember 3  the  Republicans  elected  Willis  by  a 
vote  of  624,625,  compared  with  493,367  for  Cox 
and  60,971  for  Garfield.  Mr.  Harding  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  526,115,  com- 
pared with  423,742  for  Hogan  and  67,509  for 
Garford.  The  total  vote  cast  for  Governor  was 
1,130,661,  compared  with  1,033,557  cast  for  Pres- 
ident in  1912.  This  represents  a  Republican  gain 
of  247,669,  a  Democratic  gain  of  70,216,  and  a 
Progressive  loss  of  168,366.  The  Republicans 
also  elected  the  entire  State  ticket,  excepting 
chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  follows: 
Lieutoiant-Govemor,  John  H.  Arnold:  Treas- 
urer of  State,  Rudolph  W.  Archer;  Secretary  of 
State,  Charles  Q.  Hildebrandt;  Attoraey-Gen- 
eral,  Edward  C.  Turner.  The  Democratic  can- 
didate for  ohiet  justice,  Hugh  L.  Niehols,  was 
elected.  The  newly  elected  Legislature  is  Re- 
pid>lican  in  both  brandies. 
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At  this  election  the  people  alao  voted  on  four 
amendments  to  the  State  constitution.  The 
amendments  providing^  for  woman  suffrage  and 
for  prohibition  were  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
The  two  largest  cities  of  the  State,  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati,  voted  against  prohibition  by 
about  50,000,  Columbus,  the  third  city,  vot- 
ing for  prohibition  by  a  small  majority.  An 
amendment  put  forw&rd  by  the  wet  interests, 
as  a  counter  move  to  the  prohibition  proposal, 
WHS  adopted  b^  a  majority  of  about  9000.  This 
amendment  wipes  out  county  local  option  and 
establishes  the  township  and  municipality  as 
the  unit  for  local  option.  It  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  turning  46  dry  counties  back  into  the 
wet  column.  The  fourtii  amendment  related  to 
ta.xati(Hi  and  was  defeated.  The  Republicans 
elected  representatives  to  Congress  from  the 
first,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  tenth,  eleventh, 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twenty-second  districts,  the 
Democrats  being  successful  in  the  others. 
Among  the  interesting  results  of  the  ccmgres- 
sional  elections  was  the  election  of  Nicholas 
Longworth  for  the  first  district.  Mr.  Long- 
wortii  is  the  son-in-law  of  Theodore  Rooeevelt 
and  a  former  member  of  the  House. 

All  the  coal  mines  in  the  State  shut  down  on 
April  I  as  the  result  of  failure  of  negotiations 
of  agreement  as  to  a  new  basis  of  payment  en- 
forced by  a  l^elative  act  passed  in  January. 
The  strike  continued  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
involving  great  sufferine  among  the  miners  and 

freat  losses  to  the  industry.  (See  Stbikes.) 
y  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  November  Cleveland  gains  possession 
of  a  tract  of  lake-front  land,  worth  several  mil- 
lion, which  railroads  have  occupied  for  half  a 
century.  At  the  November  election  Cuyahoga 
Comity  (Cleveland)  voted  to  build  a  third  high- 
level  bridge  across  the  river  valley  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,000. 

State  Govesnment,  1014.  Governor,  James  M. 
Cox;  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  A.  Greenlund; 
Secretary  of  State,  Charles  H.  Graves;  Treas- 
urer, J.  P.  Broinan;  Auditor,  A.  V.  Donahey; 
Attorney-General,  Timothy  S.  Hogan;  Adjutant- 
General,  G.  N.  Wood;  (jommissioncr  of  Insur- 
ance, Edmond  H.  Moore;  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation, Frank  W.  Miller — all  Democrats. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Hugh  L.  Nichols,  Democrat;  Associate  Justices, 
James  G.  Johnson,  Democrat;  John  A.  Shauck, 
Republican;  Maurice  H.  Donohue,  Democrat; 
J.  F.  Wilkin,  Democrat;  O.  Newman,  Democrat; 
R.  M.  Wanamaker,  Progressive;  Clerk,  Frank 
McKean,  Democrat. 

State  Lbqislatube,  1013. 


faculty.  On  July  1,  Starling-Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege (including  a  college  of  dentistry)  became 
a  part  of  Ohio  State  University.  The  univer- 
sity also  established  a  College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine.  There  were  no  noteworthy  benefac- 
tions received  during  the  year.  The  productive 
funds  amount  to  $1,300,553.  The  library  con- 
tains 138,101  volumes.  The  president  is  W.  O. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

OHIO  UmVESSITT.  An  institution  for 
higher  education,  founded  at  Athens,  Ohio,  in 
1804.  The  attendance  in  all  departments  in  the 
autumn  of  1914,  was  2276,  and  the  faculty  num- 
bered 85.  During  the  year  four  high-grade  in- 
structors, giving  all  time  to  conducting  exten- 
sion classes,  were  added  to  the  faculty.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  university  amount  to 
about  $150,000,  chiefly  land  endowment.  The 
total  receipts  in  1913-14  amount  to  $289,506. 
The  library  contains  47,000  volumes.  The 
president  is  Alston  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  TnTEVEBSITY.  An  in- 
stitution for  higher  education,  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Delaware,  in  1842.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
university,  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  was  1126, 
divided  as  follows:  Ckillege,  063;  Academy,  25; 
Music,  125;  Art,  13.  The  faculty  numbered  66. 
During  1914  there  were  added  to  the  faculty 
professors  of  education  and  home  economics. 
No  noteworthy  benefactions  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  amount  of  productive  funds 
is  $1,070,000,  and  the  present  income  from  all 
sources  is  $125,000.  The  library  contains  66,- 
210  volumes.  The  presidoit  is  Herbert  Welch, 
D.D. 
OHi,  (Tbude.    See  Tsrraoixvii. 

OIL  ENOIITES.  See  Irtebnal  Coubustion 
Engi:<i». 

OKLAHOMA.  Popuijition.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1014,  was  2,026,634.  The 
population  in  I9I0  was  1,657,166. 

AoRicuLTXJBB.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 
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The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

OHIO  ZXOOS  PBEVENTIOir.  See  Flood 
Pkevention. 

OHIO  STATE  TTNIVEBSITT.  An  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  founded  at  Columbus, 
in  1870.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  imiversity  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
was  4466,  and  there  were  423  members  in  the 
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Mineral  Pboduction.  The  coal  mined  in  Ok- 
lahoma in  1013  amounted  to  4,166,770  short 
tons,  valued  at  $8,642,748,  this  being,  both  in 
quantity  and  value,  the  maximum  record  for 
the  State.  Oklahoma,  more  than  any  other  of 
the  coal-producing  States  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  was 
benefited  by  the  labor  troubles  in  Colorado  as 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  production  over 
1912,  amounting  to  490,352  tons,  or  13.34  per 
cent.    The    value    of    the    product     increased 
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$675,417,  or  8.6  per  cent,  and  there  was,  in 
1013,  an  average  of  0044  men  employed,  com- 
pared with  8786  in  1012.  The  State  produced 
important  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc,  the  value 
of  the  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  produced  in  1013 
being  $1,855,217,  compared  with  $1,101,042  in 
1012.  The  increased  yield  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
1013  was  due  entirely  to  operations  in  the 
Miami  field.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  State  in  1013  was  $80,168,820, 
compared  with  $53,614,130  in  1912.  Of  the 
1013  total  the  production  of  petroleum  amounted 
to  $59,581,048.  Oklahoma  now  ranks  second  in 
quantity  among  the  petroleum-producing  States, 
California  being  first,  but  in  1913  the  value  of 
the  Oklahoma  production  exceeded  that  of  Cal- 
ifornia by  nearly   $14,000,000. 

Chakities  and  CoBBEcnoNS.  The  correc- 
tional and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State 
include  the  Oklahoma  State  Home  at  Pryor,  the 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  at  Fort  Gibson, 
the  Industrial  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Blind,  and 
Orphans  (colored),  the  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Ardmore,  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
at  Sulphur,  the  Oklahoma  State  Training  School 
at  Paul's  Valley,  the  Sanatorium  (%mpany 
Hospital  at  Norman,  the  State  Penitentiary  at 
McAlester,  and  the  State  Reformatory  at  Gran- 
ite. 

Tbansfobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  operation  in  the  State  in  1014  was  6356 
miles.  During  the  year  there  were  constructed 
in  Carter  and  Je£ferson  Counties  30  miles  of 
road,  known  as  the  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and 
Pacific  Railway.  There  was  also  under  con- 
struction a  road  from  Jennings,  extending  south 
through  Drumright  and  the  oil  country  for 
about  22  miles. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1914  was  575,021,  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  schools  being  496,908,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  322,117.  The  male 
teachers  numbered  3214,  and  the  female  teach- 
ers 7604.  The  average  yearly  salary  paid  to 
teachers  was  $447.83. 

PoUTics  AND  GovEBNUENT.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1014,  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1013.  Elec- 
tions were  held  for  Governor  and  for  United 
States  Senator,  Senator  Gore  being  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  Unusual  interest  was  given  to 
the  campaign  for  the  nominations  for  Governor 
by  the  can(Udacy  of  two  former  convicts,  George 
W.  Cromp,  Jr.,  and  Al.  Jennings.  The  latter, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  famous  train  robber, 
and  served  a  term  in  the  Federal  prison,  made 
his  campaign  on  the  Reform  platform.  In  the 
primaries  held  on  August  4,  R.  W.  Williams 
was  nominated  by  the  Democrats,  John  Fields 
by  the  Republicans,  and  J.  P.  Hickman  by  the 
Progressives.  For  United  States  Senator,  T.  P. 
Gore  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats,  John  H. 
Bnrford  by  the  Republicans,  and  W.  0.  Crom- 
well by  the  Progressives,  In  the  election  of  No- 
vember 3  the  Democrats  succeeded  in  electing 
their  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr.  Williams,  by 
a  vote  of  100,667,  compared  with  05,850  for 
Fields,  Republican,  and  4186  for  Hickman,  Pro- 
gressive. Senator  Gore  was  reelected  with 
110,214  votes,  compared  with  73,153  for  Bur- 
ford,  Republican,  and  3962  for  Cromwell,  Pro- 
gressive. The  Socialists'  candidates  for  both 
governor  and  senator  received  each  over  50,000 
votes.    The  total  vote  cast  in  the  election  was 


263,581,  compared  with  254,380  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1012.  The  Democrats  showed 
a  loss  of  about  20,000  votes,  and  the  Republi- 
cans an  increase  of  about  5000.  There  was  no 
Progressive  vote  cast  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1012.  The  Democrats  elected  their  represen- 
tatives to  Congress  in  all  districts  except  the 
eighth. 

State  GtovEBWUBNT,  1915.  Governor,  Lee 
Cruce;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  J.  McAlester; 
Secretary  of  State,  Ben.  F.  Harrison ;  Treasurer, 
Robert  Dunlop;  Auditor,  J.  C.  McClelland;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  West;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  A.  L.  Welch ;  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, R.  H.  Wilson;  President  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, G.  T.  Bryan;  Adjutant-General,  F.  M. 
Canton — all  Denuxrats. 

JUDICIABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
John  B.  Turner;  Associate  Justices,  Mathew  J. 
Kane,  Robert  L.  Williams,  Jesse  J.  Dunn,  and 
Samuel  W.  Hayes;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  W.  H.  L. 
Campbell — all  Democrats. 

State  Leoislatdbb^  1013. 
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The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congreat,  under  the  article  United 
States. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIOKB.  There  were  no  im- 
portant developments  in  the  old  age  pension 
movement  during  1914.  In  Massachusetts, 
however,  a  bill  was  passed  requiring  the  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  collect 
data  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1915  as 
to  the  number  of  persons  over  66  years  of  age, 
the  number  of  dependents  in  State  and  other 
institutions,  and  kmdred  facts,  so  as  to  present 
information  to  the  Legislature  on  this  matter. 
The  subject  of  old  age  pensions  was  introduced 
into  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  last 
spring,  but  was  shelved  by  the  government. 
Those  favorable  to  the  bill  contended  that  while 
assistance  is  given  railways  and  other  com- 
panies, and  a  considerable  amount  is  paid  out 
for  housing  the  poor,  yet  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  aged.  The  finance  minister,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  there  was  "no  great  body 
of  pronounced  sentiment  calling  for  action."  ' 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  legislative  action 
taken  in  the  United  States  upon  the  subject. 
But  at  present  many  of  the  great  corporations 
have  retirement  pensions,  and  civil  pensions  are 
now  quite  common.  On  grounds  of  eflSciency 
from  the  productive  standpoint,  most  of  the 
railroads  in  the  country  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment of  their  employees  at  ages  ranging  from 
60  to  70. 

Many  countries  have  made  public  provision 
for  the  aged.  Such  systems  exist  in  Austria, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  Victoria,  and  to 
a  modified  extent  in  Spain.  'The  most  elaborate 
of  these  and  the  only  universal  law  is  that  of 
Sweden  passed  in  1913. 

OMAK.  An  independent  Mohammedan  State 
in  Southeastern  Arabia  under  a  sultan  subsi- 
dized by  the  government  of  India,  which  retains 
a  political  agent  at  his  court  with  the  right  to 
restrain  the  cession  of  territory  to  any  power 
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other  than  Great  Britain.  Area,  about  82,000 
square  milea,  carrying  a  population  estimated 
at  500,000.  MuRcat,  26,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
capital.  The  total  importa,  1912-13,  Sa.  6,9S3,- 
363 — ^rice,  Rs.  879,261;  coffee,  Ba.  301,467; 
sugar,  Rs.  236,983;  piece  goods,  Rs.  1,027,004; 
silk  and  silk  goods,  Rs.  41,760;  twist  and  yam, 
Rs.  202,210;  cereals,  Rs.  109,366;  arms  and 
ammunititMi,  Rs.  2,760,865.  Total  exports,  Rs. 
4,522,163— dates,  Rs.  1,460,486;  fruit,  Rs.  67,- 
769;  fish,  Rs.  118,733;  limes,  Rs.  100,960;  pearls, 
Rs.  18,400;  mother-of-pearl,  Rs.  39,260;  cotton 
goods,  Rs.  261,100;  hides  and  skins,  Rs.  48,830. 
The  statistics  cover  oversea  trade,  but  there  is 
also  a  luge  unrecorded  caravan  trade  with  tiie 
interior.  The  reigning  Sultan,  Seyyid  Timor  bin 
Feysal,  was  bom  in  1886,  and  succeeded  his 
father  to  the  throne  Oct.  6,  1913.  British  agent 
and  consul  in  I9I4,  Maj.  S.  O.  Knox. 

OHTASIO.  A  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Area,  260,862  square  miles,  with  a 
population  (1011)  of  2,623,274.  Area,  includ- 
ing that  portion  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
annexed  to  Ontario  in  1012,  407,262  square 
miles,  carrying  a  population  of  2,627,292.  The 
capital  is  Toronto,  with  (1911)  376,638  inhabi- 
tants— after  Montreal  the  largest  city  in  Can- 
ada. The  province  is  administered  by  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor, appointed  by  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada  and  acting  through  a  responsible 
executive  council.  There  is  a  unicameral  legis- 
lative assembly  of  106  memb«r8  elected  for  four 
years.  Sir  James  P.  Whitnrr,  provincial  Pre- 
mier, died  Sept.  26,  1014.  His  successor  was 
W.  H.  Heart.    See  also  Caitaoa. 

OFAIk    See  Gkkb  ahd  Pbkoioub  Stonks. 

OPEBA.    See  Musio. 

OPTOriK  HABIT.  Bee  Cooainz  abd  Opiok 
Habit. 

OFIUX  TBASE.     See  Chika. 

OPTOICBTBY.  An  important  development 
in  this  field  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  optometry  in  Ohio 
State  University.  Similar  action  is  contem- 
plated in  several  States,  the  optometry  course 
m  the  department  of  physics,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, having  proved  highly  succeBsful.  A  notable 
achievement,  accomplished  through  the  cooper- 
ation of  leading  magazines,  national  organiza- 
tions for  public  welfare,  and  prominent  citizens, 
has  been  the  prevention  of  the  sale  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Paciflc  and  Panama-California  Expositions 
of  "spectacle  concessions,"  or  privileges  granted 
for  a  stipulated  sum  to  sell  or  fit  glasses. 

The  position  of  optometry  as  a  special  art  is 
becoming  more  firmly  established  as  a  result  of 
amendments  improving  the  laws  at  present  in 
force  in  a  majority  of  the  States. 

The  well-nigh  universal  need  for  glasses  makes 
it  imperative  that  all  reasonable  safeguards 
should  surround  the  practice  of  fitting  them. 

OUAIi  HTGIENE.     See  Dentistbt. 

OBANOX  VaXE  STATE.  One  of  the  four 
original  provinces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1011  (628,174),  277,- 
618  were  males  and  260,666  were  females. 
White  males  numbered  94,488,  white  females 
80,701;  colored  males  183,030,  colored  females 
169,965.  The  provincial  capital  is  Blioemfontein, 
with  14,720  white,  12,206  native  and  other  col- 
ored inhabitants  in  1911;  a  total  population  of 
26,026.  There  are  about  80O  govemment  and 
government-aided  schools,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  s<Mne  25,000  pupili. 


The  province  is  adapted  to  grazing  and  agri- 
culture. Stock  farms  are  numerous,  but  in  the 
eastern  districts  grain  raising  is  growing  in 
favor.  The  number  of  horses  in  1911  was  220,- 
725,  cattle  1,286,234,  sheep  8,587,638,  goats 
1,048,571,  swine  162,656.  The  output  of  wheat 
for  1911  was  232,591  muids  (of  200  pounds)  ; 
oats,  633,289  muids  (of  160  pounds) ;  com,  1,- 
788,294  muids  (200  pounds) ;  barley,  18,030 
(160  pounds);  potatoes,  199,791  (150  pounds). 
Dr.  A.  E.  W.  Ramsbottom  was  provincial  ad- 
ministrator in  1914.  See  South  Africa,  Uniox 
or,  for  area,  population,  and  other  statistical 
details. 

OBCHESTBAS.    See  Husio. 

OBDNANCE.    See  Mhjtabt  PnoaBBSa. 

QBE  DEFOSira    See  OioiiOOT. 

OBEQON.  PoPtn-ATiON.  The  estimated  pop- 
ulation on  July  1,  1914,  was  783,239.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1910  was  672,766. 

Agbiculture.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 
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38,000 

600.000  t      541,000 
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81.000 

698.000 

419,000 

Wheat    ... 

...1914 

799.000 

16,604,000 

16,986,000 

1918 
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15,717,000 

11.788,000 

Oat*     

...1914 

864.000 

12,740,000 

B.788.000 

1918 

860,000 

16,228,000 

6,787,000 

Rye    

...1914 

21.000 

336,000 

886,000 

1918 

20.000 

850,000 

862,000 

Barley    ... 

...1914 

122,000 

8,660,000 

2,288.000 

1918 

120.000 

4,200,000 

2,810,000 

Potatoes     . 

...1914 

49,000 

4,758,000 

2,852,000 

1918 

50,000 

6,760,000 

8,915,000 

Hay     .... 

...1914 

868,000 

a  1,716,000 

15,787,000 

1918 

825,000 

1,782,000 

15,688.000 

•  Tom. 

Mineral  Pboduction.  The  mine  output  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  in  Oregon  in  1913 
wag  valued  at  $1,746,402,  compared  with  a  value 
of  $849,886  in  1912,  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  copper,  all 
these  metals  showed  an  increase  in  production. 
The  gold  yield  for  1013  was  $1,627,710,  of  which 
$1,177,082  was  derived  from  deep  mines,  and 
$460,628  from  placers  of  various  kinds.  The 
yield  of  silver  aggregated  179,036  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $108,139,  an  increase  of  121,955  ounces 
in  quantity  and  $73,034  in  value  over  that  of 
1912.  The  mine  production  of  copper  in  1913 
was  43,330  pounds,  valued  at  $6176,  a  decrease 
of  217,099  pounds  in  quantity  and  $36,266  in 
value  from  that  of  1912.  There  were  produced 
in  1013,  87,207  poimds  of  lead,  valued  at  $3837, 
compared  with  39,317  pounds,  valued  at  $1769 
in  1912.  Other  important  mineral  products  of 
the  State  are  clay  products,  sand  and  gravel, 
stone,  coal,  gems,  gypsum,  mineral  waters,  and 
platinum.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  increased  from  $2,653,649  in 

1912,  to  $3,663,919  in  1913. 

The  production  in  the  mines  of  the  State  in 
1914,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  was  less  than  that  of 

1913,  The  gold  yield  was  about  $1,600,000,  the 
silver  126,000  ounces,  copper  6000  pounds,  and 
lead  41,000  pounds. 

Tbanspobtatiqn.  The  total  length  of  main 
railway  line  operated  in  the  State  on  June  30, 

1914,  was  2039.  There  were,  in  addition,  991 
miles  of  branches  and  spurs.    The  roads  having 
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the  longest  mileage  were  the  Oregon-Washington 
Bailroad  and  Navigation  Company,  637;  South- 
ern Pacific,  436;  Ore^n  Trunk  Line,  156;  and 
the  Corrallis  and  Eastern,  140.  There  were  426 
miles  of  electric  railroads  in  the  State  on  the 
same  date. 

Edvcatiov.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1914  was  202,389,  the  toUI  enroll- 
ment hein^  137,640,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  public  schools  115,206.  The 
male  teachers  numbered  1101,  and  the  female 
4660.  The  average  monthly  salary  paid  to  male 
teadiers  was  $86.69,  and  to  female  962.96.  The 
total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $7,199,471. 

FiNAwcE.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  1912-14,  showed  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  on  Oct.  1,  1912,  of  $993,736.  The 
receipts  for  the  two  years  amoimted  to  $10,226,- 
773,  and  the  disbursements  to  $10,662,692,  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  hand  on  Oct.  1,  1914,  of  $667,- 
917. 

Charhtes  and  Ck)RBECTiON8.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
with  their  populations  on  Sept.  30,  1914,  are  as 
follows:  Oregon  State  Hospital,  at  Salem, 
1676;  Eastern  Oregon  State  Hospital,  at  Pen- 
dleton, 346;  Oregon  State  Penitentiary,  413; 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded,  289;  Ore- 
gon State  Training  School,  81;  Oregon  State 
Tuberculosis  HospiU.1,  60;  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  32;  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Deaf,  82;  Oregon  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  18.  There  is  also  the  Oregon  SUte  Sol- 
diers' Home  at  Roseburg.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  these  institutions  for  the  biennium 
ending  Sept.  30,  1914,  was  $1,689,733. 

Politics  and  Govebnmknt.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914,  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elec- 
tions were  held  for  Governor  and  for  United 
States  Senator.  The  Republicans  nominated  for 
Governor  James  Withy  combe,  and  the  Demo- 
crats C.  J.  Smith.  For  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Senator  Chamberlain  was  renominated  by 
the  Democrats,  and  R.  A.  Booth  by  the  Repub- 
licans. In  the  elections  held  on  Noveml>er  3, 
the  Republicans  elected  their  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, Withyeombe,  with  121,037  votes,  com- 
pared with  94,591  for  Smith,  Democrat,  6123 
for  Gill,  Progressive,  14,284  for  Smith,  Socialist, 
and  10,493  for  U'Ren,  Independent.  For  United 
States  Senator,  Senator  Chamberlain  was  re- 
elected with  111,748  votes,  compared  with  88,297 
for  Booth,  Republican,  26,220  for  Hanley,  Pro- 
gressive, and  10,666  for  Ramp,  Socialist.  The 
total  vote  cast  was  248,043,  compared  with  137,- 
040  in  1912.  The  Republican  vote  showed  an 
increase  of  about  85,000,  the  Democrats  a  de- 
crease of  about  46,000,  the  Progressives  a  de- 
crease of  about  30,000,  and  the  Socialists  an 
increase  of  about  1000.  In  this  election  a  Prohi- 
bition amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  36,000.  In  the 
same  election  the  people,  by  a  very  small  ma- 
jority, adopted  a  constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  capital  punishment. 

State  Gtovebnuekt,  1915,  Governor,  James 
Withyeombe,  Republican;  Secretary  of  State, 
Benjamin  W.  Olcott,  Republican;  State  Treas- 
urer, Thomas  B.  Kay,  Republican;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  J.  A.  Churchill,  Re- 
publican;    Adjutant-General,     W.     E.     Finzer, 


Democrat;  Attorney-General,  George  M.  Brown, 
Republican;  Commiasitmer  of  Insurance,  J.  W. 
Ferguson,  Democrat. 

JcDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Robert  Eakin;  Justices,  Thomas  A.  McBride, 
Frank  A.  Moore,  Henry  J.  Bean,  George  H.  Bur- 
nett, Lawrence  T.  Harris,  and  Henry  L.  Benson; 
Clerk,  J.  C.  Moreland — all  Republicans. 

Statk  Leqislatuke,  1913. 

gtnatt  Houn  Joint  BaOat 

Repnblieans    28  48               78 

Democrats     2  5                 7 

Republican     Frogreuive. . .        0  0                 6 

Democrat  Frogreuive   ....       0  1                1 
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The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

OBEOON',  Univebbitt  of.  A  State  tmiver- 
sity  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Eugene  in 
1876.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  departments 
of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1914  were 
1766,  and  the  faculty  numbered  126.  There 
were  several  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the 
year,  among  whi^  were  the  appointment  of 
H.  D.  Sheldon,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education; 
H.  B.  Miller,  director  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce; E.  F.  Lawrence,  director  of  the  School 
of  Architecture ;  and  W.  F.  G.  Thacher,  professor 
of  English.  The  most  noteworthy  benefaction 
receiv^  during  the  year  was  a  gift  to  the  Medi- 
cal School,  by  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company,  of  land  valued  at 
$100,000.  The  productive  funds  amount  to 
about  $190,000,  and  the  annual  income  to  about 
$300,000  from  the  State,  plus  $10,000  from  en- 
dowment. The  library  contains  53,000  volumes. 
The  president  is  Prince  L.  Campbell,  LLJ}. 

OBKITHOLOOT.  The  ornithological  socie- 
ties continued  their  campaign  for  bird  protec- 
ticHi  during  the  year,  with,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory results.  Miller  reported  that  large  num- 
bers of  Rhea  skins  are  being  imported  from 
South  America,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
feather  dusters.  The  law  classifies  this  as  an 
ostrich,  and  hence  its  feathers  may  be  admitted 
to  this  coimtry. 

The  influence  of  birds  on  insect  life  was  the 
subject  of  investigation  in  a  number  of  western 
United  States.  Kalmbach  gave  a  list  of  45  na- 
tive birds  who  are  feeding  on  the  alfalfa  beetle, 
which  has  gained  a  footing  in  -Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  He  thought  that  birds  are  the  («ly 
efficient  enemies  of  this  beetle,  and  regards  the 
English  sparrow  as  ranking  high  in  efficiency 
in  this  respect.  He  was,  however,  doubtful  if  in 
view  of  the  other  habits  of  the  bird,  it  should  be 
encouraged.  In  California,  Bryant  thought  that 
120,463  grasshoppers  per  day  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  their  destruction  by  birds.  The  largest  num- 
ber found  in  the  stomach  of  any  one  individual 
was  84,  taken  from  the  burrowing  owl.  An- 
thony's green  heron,  the  Western  meadow  lark, 
and  Bullock's  oriole  were  each  credited  with 
over  40  per  day.  Bryant  also  reported  on  the 
economic  importance  of  the  Western  meadow 
lark,  and  found  that  farmers  were  about  equally 
divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  it  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Bryant  thought  the  bal- 
ance was  in  favor  of  the  bird.  In  the  stomachs 
he  found  many  so-called  protectively  colored 
insects,  but  these  may  have  been  taken  while 
flying  and  thus  easily  seen. 
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Tlie  last  known  passenger  pigeon  died  on 
Sept.  I,  1914,  in  the  Zoological  Garden  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Huxley  reported  on  the  courtship  of  the  great 
crested  grebe,  and  decided  that  there  is  a  "mu- 
tual selection,"  for  each  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
other,  thus  a  real  process  of  sexual  selection. 
Courtship  proper  b^an  after  pairing,  and  had 
no  real  connection  with  coition. 

The  influoaoe  of  oavironment  on  birds  was 
treated  in  papers  by  Beebe  and  by  Wetmore. 
Beebe  kept  scarlet  tanagers  and  bobolinks  in  a 
darkened  room  with  an  abundance  of  food,  and 
under  these  conditions  the  season  of  autumnal 
molting  passed  without  any  shedding  of  feath- 
ers. In  the  spring  they  were  gradually  brought 
into  normal  conditions,  when  on  molting  they 
reassumed  summer  plumage.  There  is  thus  no 
predetermined  series  of  changes  in  color.  Wet- 
more  found  that  in  the  euphonias,  who  feed  only 
on  the  outer  gelatinous  covering  of  mistletoe 
seeds,  the  stomach  showv  very  decided  modifica- 
tions from  the  condition  found  in  other  members 
of  the  family,  in  being  merely  a  thin  transparent 
membrane.  This  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
tissue  is  a  result  of  feeding  on  this  soft  mate- 
rial, which  does  not  need  a  muscular  stomach 
for  digesting. 

In  tiie  Adele  penguins,  Levick  stated  that  the 
female  selects  tiie  nesting  site  in  early  spring 
and  waits  there  for  the  male.  There  are  con- 
tests for  the  possession  of  the  females,  and  the 
final  nesting  is  for  the  season.  After  two  eggs 
are  laid,  one  bird  leaves  and  may  remain  away 
for  as  many  as  10  days,  after  which  it  retiurns 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  other.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  32  days,  and  the  young  grow  very  rap- 
idly. Later  they  are  herded  into  creches,  wiiere 
they  are  cared  for  by  some  old  birds,  while  the 
others  play.  This  is  an  unusual  development 
of  the  social  instinct. 

OSB,  Alkxandkb  Eotob.  An  American  fin- 
ancier «nd  philanthropist,  died  June  3,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Strathbane,  Ireland,  in  1831. 
When  he  was  19  years  of  age  he  visited  the 
United  States  in  the  course  of  a  journey  taken 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  returned  to  make  a  permanent  home. 
He  studied  for  a  short  time  in  Philadelphia  and 
then  removed  to  New  York  where  he  obtained 
a  position  in  a  shipping  and  commission  house. 
In  1868  he  was  employed  by  David  Dows  &  Co., 
which  through  his  efforts  became  one  of  the 
largest  grain  and  commission  houses  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  1861  he  became  a  member 
of  the  firm.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  munici- 
pal affairs  and  particularly  in  matters  con- 
nected with  transportation  in  Kew  York  City. 
On  the  creation  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
si<m  in  1897  he  was  made  its  chairman  and 
gnided  the  progress  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mission untu  it  was  superseded  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  He  took  a  leading  part  for 
many  years  in  the  work  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  City  and  served  as  its 
president;  he  also  became  president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  1905,  but  re- 
signed in  1907.  In  politics  he  was  active  and 
independent.  He  was  associated  with  John 
Bigelow  and  others  in  the  Canal  Commission 
(appointed  by  Governor  Tilden  in  1876),  which 
exposed  the  canal  ring  frauds  and  led  to  the 
placing  of  State  canals  under  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  works.    He  was  for  a  time 


civil  service  commissioner  in  Brooklyn  and  dur- 
ing his  entire  career  was  identified  with  many 
civic  financial  and  charitable  organizations. 

OSBOBN,  Thohas  M.    See  Pknoloot. 

OXYOEK,  Solid.    See  Physics. 

OYSTES  Iin)TTSXBY.    See  Fish  and  Fish- 

EBIE8. 

PAHAira.  A  state  (the  easternmost)  of 
the  Federated  Mal^  States  protectorate  (q.v.). 
It  is  the  largest  State  of  the  federation,  and 
borders  on  the  east  upon  the  China  Sea.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Pahang  (and  its  tributaries), 
the  Kuantan,  the  Rompin,  and  the  Endau  Rivers. 
Agriculture  is  practiced,  and  rice,  coconuts,  and 
tapioca  are  under  cultivation.  Gold  is  worked. 
But  the  chief  industry  of  the  State  is  tin  min- 
ing, principally  in  the  Raub  and  Kuantan  dis- 
tricts. Kuala  Lipsis  is  the  administrative  head- 
quarters, but  the  Sultan  and  the  regent  (Tungku 
Besar)  reside  at  Pekan,  the  old  capital.  Roads 
are  under  construction  between  the  principal 
points.  A  railway  line  from  Gemas  in  we  Negri 
Sembilan  to  Kuala  Semantan  in  Central  Pahang 
(70  miles),  completed  in  June,  1911,  is  being 
extended  to  the  Kelantan  border.  The  native 
ruler  is  Sir  Ahmad  MaAtham  Shah  bin  Aimer- 
hum  AH.  The  British  resident  was  E.  J.  Brew- 
ster in  1914. 

PAHrriNO  AND  SCtTLPTTTBE.  The  im- 
mense popular  and  artistic  success  of  the  large 
International  Exhibition  held  in  1913,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  Painters 
and  Sculptors,  may  account  for  a  certain  inac- 
tivity, from  an  exhibition  point  of  view,  of  the 
more  advanced  group  of  American  artists  during 
1914.  This  so-called  advanced  group  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  men  affected  by  the  influences 
which  have  set  in  since  the  reign  of  Manet, 
Monet,  and  their  followers,  that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
fluences which  have  sprung  from  Cizanne,  Van 
Gogh,  and  Gauguin.  Apparently  the  fear  of  not 
repeating  the  sensation  caused  by  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Armory  exhibition,  has  re- 
strained the  leaders  of  the  anti-academic  group 
from  holding  another  exhibition. 

In  the  year  1914  they  broke  up  into  many 
smaller  groups  and  relied  on  smaller  exhibitions 
to  present  their  work  to  the  public.  At  least 
two  new  dealers'  galleries  have  been  created  by 
the  interest  in  new  work,  while  one  long  recog- 
nized conservative  gallery  has  from  time  to  time 
made  a  point  of  holding  radical  exhibitions. 
Meanwhile  here  and  there  a  ret>el  has  crept  in 
among  the  more  decided  conservatives,  and  round 
room  in  their  larger  and  smaller  groups.  The 
final  result  has  beoi  that  although  modemism" 
is  discussed  more  and  more,  and  taken  more  to 
heart  by  a  larger  number  of  artists,  the  Amer- 
ican public  has  had  no  such  sweeping  evidence 
of  its  effect  as  was  jpresented  last  year. 

In  general.  Cubism  and  the  more  abstract 
movements  have  taken  little  or  no  hold  of  the 
artists — ^with  one  important  exception.  But 
what  is  generally  termed  Poet-Impressionism  is 
beginning  to  bear  fruit  that  is  worth  while.  As 
it  is  abroad,  so  it  is  with  us;  the  new  movement 
has  become  in  a  sense  the  fashion,  so  that  in  ad- 
dition to  those  men  who  have  found  in  its  really 
significant  manifestations  a  genuine  inspiration, 
there  are,  as  is  always  the  case  with  art  move- 
ments, a  crowd  of  imitators  who  are  either  start- 
ing out  in  accordance  with  the  fa^ion,  or  have 
turned  turtle  and  changed  to  the  fashion.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  effect  of  the  new  movement 
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ihe  well  established  official  men  still  hold  .the 
balance  of  power,  and  dominate  the  large  exhibi- 
tions, through  their  positions  as  jurymen  and  as 
officers  of  one  kind  and  another. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  brealc  down  the  offi- 
cial control,  and  to  establish  more  liberal  exhi- 
bitions through  an  extoision  of  the  self-orKsn- 
ized  group  system,  which  has  l>een  successful  on 
a  small  scale  at  the  MacDowell  Club  in  New 
York,  at  the  Plastic  Club  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  one  or  two  other  places.  While  these  exhi- 
bitions have  so  far  been  distinctly  minor,  their 
liberality  has  attracted  such  influential  men  as 
Robert  Henri  and  others,  who  hope  to  give  the 
system  such  a  wide-spread  test  that  the  artist 
will  be  able  to  present  his  work  to  the  public, 
and  permit  it  to  be  judged  by  the  public  without 
the  artificial  obstacles  set  m  his  path  by  un- 
B^pathetie  juries,  and  tJie  usual  internal  poli- 
tics of  powerful  art  organizations. 

Taking  up  the  large  ohibitions  in  the  order  of 
their  time,  the  first  to  be  considered  is  the  Ar- 
chitectural League's  exhibition  which  opened  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  in  New  York  in  Febru- 
ary. In  addition  to  the  usual  extensive  and 
somewhat  confused  display  of  architectural 
drawings  and  photographs,  there  were  sketches 
for  decoration  and  sculpture,  and  among  those 
who  gave  a  fresh  note  to  the  echibition  may  be 
mentioned  Robert  V.  Chanler,  Howard  Cushing, 
Henry  Reuterdeuhl,  Arthur  Crisp,  and  Bertram 
Hartmann  among  the  decorators,  and  Albin  Pola- 
sek,  Karl  Bitter,  and  Sherry  Fry  among  the  sculp- 
tors, while,  either  throueh  the  medium  of  photo- 
graphs or  models,  a  number  of  worlcs  of  sculpture 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  by  Roliert  Ait- 
ken,  Charles  Cary  Rumsey,  and  others  were  to  be 
seen.  The  exhibition  was  more  than  usually  sat- 
isfactory in  its  general  arrangement,  but  under 
present  conditions  it  is  at  best  a  make-shift,  as 
comparatively  few  decorations  or  works  of  wulp- 
ture  can  be  shown  in  their  final  form,  owing  to 
lack  of  space. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Pennqrlvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
equaled  the  standard  already  set  bv  these  occa- 
sions. In  fact  the  tendency  of  ue  large  an- 
nuals to  repeat  each  other  is  due  to  the  habit  of 
maintaining  a  list  of  artists  whose  pictures  are 
invited  year  after  year.  This  question  of  the 
"invited"  picture  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of 
discussion  and  debate,  and  much  correspondence 
on  it  has  appeared  in  the  papers  during  the  year. 
It  is  kept  a  secret  how  many,  and  which,  pictures 
are  invited  by  the  management,  and  artists  send- 
ing their  pictures  before  the  jury  have  no  idea 
how  much  space  is  left  for  the  uninvited,  while 
the  public  is  left  equally  in  the  dark.  Perhaps 
some  day  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  will  set  the 
fashion  to  the  other  managers  of  largely  invita- 
tion exhibitions,  which  pose  as  purely  jury  exhi- 
bitions, by  labeling  each  picture  that  is  invited. 
The  spirit  of  discovery  was  entirely  lacking  in 
the  exhibition,  and  even  in  cases  where  pictures 
very  much  off  the  beaten  track  appeared,  they 
were  canvases  that  had  already  been  accepted 
by  other  important  exhibitions,  and  by  men 
whose  names  are  known.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
well-known  men  were  represented.  There  were 
unmistakably  characteristic  works  by  such  of- 
ficially recognized  painters  as  Lydia  Emmet, 
Frank  Benson,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Joseph  DeCamp, 
Robert  Henri,  George  Bellows,  Gardner  Symons, 
and  many  others  equally  prominent  in  the  public 


eye.  Pietnrea  of  eteeptional  merit  whidt  gave 
distinction  to  the  display  were  sent  by  Aldea 
Weir,  whose  delicately  decorative  portrait  of  a 
lady,  called  "The  Ordiid,"  and  pastoral  landscape, 
'Tan  and  the  Wolf,"  are  composed  with  fine, 
subtle,  well-considered  relation  of  tones.  Both 
have  the  invaluable  quality  of  an  appeal  that 
grows  deeper  on  further  acquaintance.  Of  great 
beauty,  too,  were  several  canvases  by  Childe  Has- 
sam,  notably  "The  Yachts  and  the  Swimmer: 
Appledore,"  while  Ernest  Lawson's  "Weeds  and 
Willows"  was  in  every  sense  worthy  of  his  ex- 
traordinarily personal  art.  William  Glacken's 
city  scene,  '^The  Green  Car,"  a  picture  saturated 
with  rich,  glowing  light,  was  one  of  the  excep- 
tional contributions,  as  was  also  the  beautiful 
"Emerald  Pool"  by  Putnam  Brinley.  Other  pic- 
tures of  unusual  artistic  appeal  were  those  sent 
by  Arthur  B.  Davies  and  George  Luks,  while  an 
entire  gallery  was  devoted  to  Jonas  Lie's  paint- 
ings of  Panama,  showing  various  striking  aspects 
of  the  canal  while  it  was  m  process  of  making.  The 
sculpture  was  limited  for  the  most  part  to  small 
pieces,  and  many  of  the  highly  successful  small 
bronzes  by  Paul  Mandiip,  whidi  have  won  favor- 
able comment  on  many  other  occasions,  were 
shown.  Among  the  sculptors  by  whom  one  or 
more  pieces  were  shown  which  added  interest  to 
the  exhibition  were  Adolpho  de  Nesti,  Janet 
Scudder,  Giuseppe  Donato,  Chester'  Beach,  and 
others.  Much  of  the  sculpture  had  been  shown 
l>efore. 

The  1914  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  opened  on  March  21,  and  showed  in 
several  examples,  which  the  jury  had  accepted, 
something  like  a  willingness  to  meet  a  few  of  the 
"outsiders"  half  way.  This  was  espeeiaUr  ap- 
parent on  looking  at  two  pictures  by  K.  Variaa 
Cockeroft,  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  suffi- 
ciently "modem"  to  indicate  a  more  liberal  spirit 
on  the  part  of  an  academic  jury.  Th^  were 
vigorous,  decorative  works,  courageous  in  the 
breadth  of  their  attack,  but  not  siuBciently  sus- 
tained in  concentration;  in  other  words,  good 
ideas,  but  only  partially  realized.  A  full-length 
portrait  of  a  man  by  George  Bellows  domina.ted 
the  exhibition,  on  account  of  its  large  dignity  of 
pattern,  and  splendid  set-up,  and  the  vitality 
with  which  the  bulk  and  poise  of  the  figure  had 
been  grasped. 

A  portrait  by  Alden  Weir  was  another  impor- 
tant contribution,  and  Eugene  Speicher,  in  very 
different  vein,  showed  skill  in  his  painting  (rf 
John  Nelson  Cole.  A  portrait  which  had  caught 
the  charm  of  the  subject,  and  was  engaging  and 
likeable,  was  the  somewhat  informal  picture 
called  "A  Woman  Pensive,"  by  Adolphe  Borie. 
Gifford  Beal  was  represented  by  a  clever,  effec- 
tive portrayal  of  a  crowded  city  street,  and  El- 
mer Schofield  sent  one  of  his  vigorous,  straight- 
forward landscapes,  which  are  so  telling  in  ex- 
hibition galleries  as  to  sppear  almost  inten- 
tionally so.  Ben  Foster  sent  his  "In  the  Connect- 
icut Hills,"  which  was  bought  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

A  jewel-like  canvas  of  great  bcaiuty  was  &- 
nest  Lawson's  "Tulip  Tree,"  which  had  been  pre- 
viously seen  in  the  altogether  delightful  one- 
man  show  of  this  Kifted  painter's  work,  which 
was  held  earlier  in  the  year.  There  were  an  un- 
usual number  of  snow  pictures,  most  of  which 
were  by  artists  who  have  specialized  in  such 
subjects,  and  who,  like  Gardner  Symons  and  E. 
W.  Redfield,  seem  to  go  <»  painting  snow  pie- 
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tures  because  they  have  such  workable  recipes. 
Certainly  their  present  work  is  anything  but 
impulsive  or  fresn  in  its  sense  of  enjoyment  of 
the  subject.  And  several  pictures  which  added 
to  the  scope  of  the  exhibition  were  early  works 
by  Thomas  Eakens,  which  showed  how  consis- 
tently this  conscientious  and  extremely  sincere 
painter  has  struggled  to  master  the  solid  truths 
of  realism.  There  were  comparatively  few  pieces 
of  sculpture,  and  again  Paul  Manship  was  one 
of  the  contributors  whose  adept  modeling  and 
thoroughly  studied  archaistic  formula  was  well 
exemplified  by  a  capable  study  of  a  baby,  which 
fully  realized  the  form  and  character  of  the  head, 
and  was  decorative  in  quality,  if  perhaps  over 
deliberate.  Mahonri  Yoiing  and  Abestenia 
Eberle  contributed  small  figures,  character  stud- 
ies of  every-day  types. 

The  next  most  important  of  the  large  exhibi- 
tions which  opened  before  summer  closM  the  art 
season  temporarily,  was  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Cam^e  Institute  in  Pittsburgh. 
Whether  the  Armory  show  is  responsible  or  not, 
the  fact  remains  that  here  a^in  a  wave  of  pro- 
test has  set  in  against  the  timidity  with  which 
the  management  has  sought,  above  all  things,  to 
choose  work  bv  artists  with  names,  and  pvticu- 
larly  work  which  should  not  shock  a  conservative 
puljic.  A  group  of  enthusiastic  followers  of  art 
is  growing  up  in  Pittsburgh,  who  are  making 
their  voices  felt  against  the  timid  outlook  of  the 
annual  exhibition.  The  Carnegie  Institute  ex- 
hibition appears  to  be  entirely  dominated  by 
the  official  powers  both  here  and  abroad,  and  the 
exhibition  has  come  to  be  almost  entirely  chosen 
from  the  regular  exhibitors  at  the  Paris,  London, 
and  American  official  exhibitions.  Although  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  Pittsburgh  to  see  the 
work  of  a  great  many  well-known  men  of  great 
artistic  internt,  both  here  and  abroad,  the  doors 
are  shut  tight  against  anything  in  the  least  rev- 
olutionary. Among  the  Americans  the  same 
names  already  noted  recur  again.  E.  W.  Red- 
field,  Qeorge  Bellows,  Elmer  Schofield,  Oardner 
Symons,  Gifford  Beal  were  but  a  few  of  the 
constantly  recurring  exhibitors  whose  work  pro- 
ceeds from  exhibition  to  exhibition  all  over  the 
country,  like  a  never  ceasing  procession.  In  the 
foreign  work,  the  department  that  makes  this 
exhibition  somewhat  different  from  the  others  of 
its  iype,  there  was  almost  nothing  to  give  a  real 
idea  of  the  main  current  of  esthetic  thought, 
which  is  stronger  in  Europe  than  here.  There 
was  plenty  of  capable  work  by  Germans,  such  as 
Max  Clarenbach,  and  the  immensely  clever  Leo 
Putz,  and  such  prominent  Frenchmen  as  Caro- 
Delvaille,  Emile  Blanche,  Le  Sidaner,  Henri  Mar- 
tin, La  Touche,  and  Aman-Jean  were  duly  repre- 
sented. One  solitary  little  picture  gave  some 
idea  of  what  the  younger  men  are  thinking  about 
in  Europe,  a  well-organized  landscape  by  the  Ca- 
nadian, James  Wibon  Morrice,  who  lives  in 
Paris. 

A  whole  group  of  capable,  official  Englishmen, 
expert  exhibitors  who  appear  again  and  again, 
and  who  are  not  likely  to  frighten  the  public 
or  make  any  one  laugh,  were  among  the  foreign 
exhibitors.  There  was  a  finely  designed  land- 
scape, small  in  dimensions,  but  simple  and  large 
in  feeling,  by  Alfred  Withers,  and  one  or  two 
other  examples  to  relieve  the  level  of  cool,  know- 
ing craftsmanship  that  characterized  the  foreign 
work  in  ceneral.  On  the  whole,  it  was  just  such 
an  exhibition  as  a  cautious,  timid  management 


would  evolve,  to  please  the  public,  and  had  litUe 
enough  of  the  type  of  work  which,  through  its 
very  innovations,  leads  people  to  be  shaken  out 
of  their  accepted  ideas,  and  to  refresh  their  point 
of  view  through  interested  argument  and  discus- 
sion, and  through  coming  into  contact  with  ar- 
tistic work  which  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
label. 

An  exhibition,  which  is  purely  national  in  char- 
acter, is  tiie  large  one  wnich  is  held  every  two 
years  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton. The  gallery  removes  its  permanent  collec- 
tion to  mdce  room  for  its  biennial  exhibition, 
which  opened  this  year  on  December  17.  Admit- 
ting the  conservative  viewpoint  of  the  exhibition, 
it  IS  on  the  whole  very  representative.  This 
year  the  exhibition  was  easily  dominated  by  the 
fine  things,  some  of  them  already  noted  in  re- 
ferring to  other  earlier  exhibitions,  which  were 
submitted  by  George  Bellows,  Arthur  B.  Davies, 
and  William  Glackens.  Bellow's  portrait  called 
"Oeraldine  Lee  Ko.  I"  is  as  fine  as  anything  he 
ever  painted,  and  the  large  figure  composition 
by  William  Glackens,  though  not  fully  satisfying 
as  to  drawing,  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  color. 
Another  artist  who  has  come  steadily  to  the 
front  in  America  in  the  last  three  years,  is 
Hayley  Lever,  who  has  a  remarkable  sense  of 
line  composition  and  movement  in  his  landscapes, 
one  of  which  added  greatly  to  this  occasion. 
The  distinguished  art  of  Marv  Cassatt  was  also 
seen  to  great  advantage,  and  the  brilliant  vir- 
tuosity of  John  Sargent. 

Maurice  Prendergast  is  a  name  not- associated 
with  official  art,  and  one  of  his  delightful,  beau- 
tifully balanced  color  patterns  added  zest  to  the 
exhibition.  Among  the  younser  painters,  Jose- 
phine Paddock,  E.  Varian  Cockcroft,  and  Mount- 
ford  Coolidge  were  the  authors  of  freshly  painted 
and  individual  canvases,  and  the  recognized  men 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  presented 
favorably. 

The  winter  exhibition  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy was  particttlarlv  noteworthy  for  the  number 
of  comparatively  unknown  men  whose  work  was 
seen,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  exhibition. 
Among  artiste  whose  work  is  not  familiar  at  the 
generid  exhibitions  was  Harry  Berlin,  whose 
decorative  figure  arrangement  was  much  the  best 
figure  composition,  and  should  have  taken  the 
prize  for  this  type  of  picture.  There  were  also 
good  works  by  the  comparatively  unknown  paint- 
ers, Ferol  Sibley,  Joel  Levitt,  who  contributed  a 
still  life  that  was  swimming  in  light  and  one 
of  the  most  refreshing  pictures  shown,  Waldo 
Pierce,  and  Stephen  Haweis.  Meanwhile  the 
prize  for  the  best  picture  in  the  exhibition  was 
for  once  properly  awarded  to  a  Cornish  land- 
scape by  Hayley  Lever.  Leopold  Seyffert 
showed  some  clever  Spanish  subjecte,  and  Alden 
Weir  continued  his  Ions  established  habit  of 
showing  one  of  the  most  distinguished  paintings. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  concern- 
ing the  yearly  exhibition  at  Chicago,  or  the  sum- 
mer exhibiti<Hi  held  at  the  Albright  Gallery  in 
Buffalo,  as  nearly  all  tiie  work  was  seen  in  other 
large  gatherings  of  pictures.  But  two  smaller 
exhibitions  are  deserving  of  note.  One  of  them 
was  a  comparatively  small  group  of  work  by  the 
more  modern  or  radical  men  which  first  appeared 
in  Pitteburgh,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pitto- 
burgh  Art  Society.  The  group  consisted  of  Ar- 
thur B.  Davies,  the  one  important  artist  who 
has  been  affected  by  the  Cubists,  Walt  Kuhn 
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who  has  become  affected  by  Matisse,  William 
Glaelcens,  Allen  Tucker,  a  painter  of  great  gifts 
who  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  at  his  true 
worth,  Elmer  MacRae,  Maurice  Prendergaat, 
Charles  R.  Scheeler,  and  several  others,  among 
whom  were  several  merely  imitative  sensation- 
alists. The  exhibition,  however,  aside  from  the 
beautiful  things  that  it  contained,  was  a  com- 
plete declaration  of  a  principle,  as  necessary  to 
the  development  of  art  as  to  the  development 
of  civilization  in  general,  namely,  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  speech. 

After  upsetting  Pittsburgh,  and  creating  a 
small  whirlpool  of  discussion,  it  earner  to  New 
Yorlc  and  was  shown  at  a  prominent  dealer's, 
and  again  argument,  anger,  and  discussion  set 
in.  Meanwhife  at  the  National  Arts  Club  an- 
other similar  exhibition  was  installed,  and  be- 
tween the  two  some  idea  could  be  obtained  of 
how  much  of  a  creative  result  the  vaguely 
termed  "New  Movement"  was  beginning  to 
achieve.  It  was  as  might  have  been  expected. 
A  few  men  stood  on  their  own  feet,  invigorated 
by  the  new  freedom,  but  not  Iceeled  over  by  it. 
liiere  were  some  clever  imitators,  and  the  groups 
tailed  off  to  the  men  who  changed  to  the  new 
fashion  simply  because  they  had  already  proved 
themselves  incapable  when  using  more  tradi- 
tional forms  of  expression. 

The  spring  and  summer,  which  interrupt  the 
exhibition  season  in  America,  are  active  periods 
in  Europe.  Before  war  was  declared  the  usual 
large  organized  exhibitions  took  place  in  Lon- 
don, Paris;  and  Berlin.  Probably  the  most  note- 
worthy artistic  event  in  Europe,  however,  was 
none  of  these,  but  rather  the  installation  of  the 
Count  Comando  collection  in  the  Louvre.  For 
with  the  entrance  of  this  bequest  within  the  gal- 
leries, the  gods  of  modem  art  entered  the  doors 
of  the  Louvre,  to  the  joy  of  some  and  the  scan- 
dalized protest  of  others.  The  Louvre  now  con- 
tains fine  specimens  of  Cezanne,  including  a  won- 
derful still  life,  of  Van  Gogh  and  of  Degas. 
With  this  same  collection,  which  occupies  space 
set  apart  for  it,  are  some  rare  Maneta,  including 
"The  Fifer,"  the  portrait  of  Lola  Montez,  a  beau- 
tiful moonlight  of  Dieppe  Harbor,  and  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  Toulouse-Lautree  and  Sis- 
ley,  while  a  notable  work  of  the  Renaissance  in 
the  same  collection  is  "The  Crucifixion,"  by  Don- 
atello,  a  work  of  extreme  beauty. 

An  exceptional  occurrence  in  Paris,  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  war,  was  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  two  American  painters,  Bryson  Bur- 
roughs and  Ernest  Lawson,  both  of  whom  met 
with  success,  while  Lawson  was  hailed  by  some 
of  the  most  appreciative  French  connoisseurs  as 
a  painter  of  strikingly  personal  and  native  qual- 
ity. 

With  war,  all  art  activities  stopped  abroad, 
except  the  furious  activities  of  the  dealers  in 
transporting  their  pictures  to  safe  hiding  either 
within  the  boimdaries  of  the  coimtries  at  war 
or  outside  if  possible.  Galleries,  private  and 
public,  were  active  in  safeguarding  their  treas- 
ures. In  America  the  winter  season  opened  with 
war  relief  exhibitions,  which  have  continued  to 
increase  in  number.  These  in  most  cases  were 
quite  as  interesting  from  a  charitable  as  from 
an  artistic  viewpoint. 

As  to  the  museums,  all  other  acquisitions  in 
this  country  were  overshadowed  by  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Benjamin  Altman  collection,  which 
brought  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  thirteen 


Rembrandta,  not  all  of  tfaem  agreed  upon  by  the 
experts  as  to  their  validity,  while  others  are 
works  of  the  first  order.  There  are,  too,  splen- 
did primitives  by  Memling,  Holbein,  Fra  Angel- 
ico,  Botticelli,  Dirk  Bouts,  Hans  Maler,  and 
paintings  by  "IMtiaii,  Oiorgione,  Velasquez,  Hals, 
Ruysdael,  Vermeer,  and  Van  Dyck,  as  well  as  a 
collection  of  rare  porcelains,  some  fine  examples 
of  French  and  Italian  sculpture,  a  few  beantiful 
Persian  rugs,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, together  with  one  or  two  cases  of  excep- 
tional enamels,  and  other  objects  of  art.  The 
museums  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  in 
the  size  of  their  collections,  and  in  the  scope  of 
their  activities  throughout  the  country.  Per- 
haps no  other  art  museum  is  so  closely  allied  to 
the  surrounding  population  in  the  living  interest 
it  inspires  as  the  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

The  year  has  been  notable  for  the  number  of 
interesting  smaller  exhibitions,  which  have  in- 
cluded one-man  exhibitions  by  many  prominent 
foreigners  and  native  painters  and  sculptors.  In 
the  latter  group  should  be  mentioned  Sara  Mor- 
ris Greene,  who  proved  by  her  exhibition  to  pos- 
sess a  vigorous  sense  of  large  generous  modeling. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  year's  exhibitions 
were  wider  in  scope  than  ever  before,  including 
an  extraordinarily  varied  field  of  artistic  en- 
deavor illustrating  the  present  and  the  p^t. 
There  were,  for  example,  splendid  exhibitions  of 
Mohammedan  miniatures,  and  of  Chinese  paint- 
ings (one  of  which  was  of  the  new  acquisitions 
in  this  department  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum) ;  and  a  very  exceptional  exhibition  of  old 
Chinese  potteries,  loaned  by  Charles  Freer,  Sam- 
uel Peters,  and  other  collectors,  was  one  of  the 
events  which  particularly  interested  both  paint- 
ers and  sculptors,  because  the  exceptional  ex- 
amples were  so  splendid  in  form  and  color. 

Meanwhile  during  the  year,  preparations  have 
gone  on  for  the  most  notewortiiy  exhibition  for 
the  year  I91S,  namely,  the  Panama-Pacific,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  San  FVancisco,  and  which  will 
probably  prove  very  representative  of  American 
art,  particularly  as  the  space  expected  to  be 
filled  by  foreign  art  will  have  large  vacancies  on 
accoimt  of  the  war.  A  great  deal  of  American 
sculpture  will  be  seen,  and  the  work  of  decora- 
tors will  be  shown  to  advantage.  All  of  these 
works  have  been  under  way  during  the  present 
year,  and  some  of  them  have  been  shown. 

PANAKA.  A  republic  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Colombia.  Formerly  a  department  of  Co- 
lombia, it  declared  its  independence  Nov.  3, 
1903.     The  capital  is  Panama. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  re- 
public has  been  estimated  at  87,480  square  kilo- 
meters (33,776  square  miles).  This  figure  will 
be  somewhat  reduced  if  the  award  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice White  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
arbitrator  of  the  boimdary  dispute  with  Costa 
Rica,  becomes  established  in  fact.  The  Costa 
Rican  boimdary  has  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy for  over  80  years.  The  arbitration  of  the 
dispute  was  brought  about  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States,  both  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama  agreeing  to  this  mode  of  settle- 
ment in  the  Porras-Anderson  treaty  of  1010. 
Chief  Justice  White  accepted  the  office  of  arbi- 
trator, and  in  the  autumn  of  1014  rendered  his 
decision,  which  was  unfavorable  to  Panama. 
The  decision  was  not  acceptable  to  either  the 
people  or  the  government  of  Panama,  and  the 
latter,  it  was  reported  in  January,  1015,  notified 
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the  American  Department  of  State  that  it  re- 
garded the  award  as  null,  Toid,  and  not  binding 
npon  Panama.  It  was  contended  by  the  Pana- 
maniane  that  the  Chief  Justice  went  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  agreement  for  arbitration,  giving 
to  Coeta  Rica  more  territory  than  it  askM  for. 

The  1911  census  returned  a  population  of 
426,928,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Tlte  Canal  Zone  census  of  January,  1912, 
disclosed  a  population  of  62,810.  According  to 
the  1911  census,  whites  numbered  61,323,  mesti- 
zos 191,933,  negroes  48,967,  Mongolians  (chiefly 
Chinese)  2313,  and  Indians  14,128;  uncivilized 
Indians  were  estimated  at  36,138.  The  city  of 
Panama  had  in  1911  37,506  inhabitants;  CoUn, 
17,748;  David,  16,079;  Bocas  del  Toro,  9769. 
In  1911,  the  reported  number  of  marriages  was 
774,  births  6156,  deaths  4967,  immigrants  64,- 
906,  emigrants  42,656. 

lie  Cuial  Zone,  over  which  the  United  States 
has  sovereign  rights,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18,  1M>3,  is  a  strip  of  territory  extending 
to  width  of  five  miles  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  excluding  the 
cities  of  Panama  and  Col6n.  The  independence 
of  Panama  was  recognized  by  Colombia  in  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  signed  at  Bo^ot& 
April  6,  1914;  this  treaty  in  1914  was  ratified 
by  Colombia,  but  not  by  the  United  States. 

The  reported  number  of  government  public 
schools  in  1912  was  364.  In  1911,  the  National 
Institute  (high  school,  coII^e  of  commerce  and 
language,  ana  normal  school)  was  opened  in  the 
city  of  Panama. 

PBODUcnoiT,  CoMiiEBCE,  KTC.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  country  is  under  tillage.  The  lead- 
ing crop  is  bananas,  and  other  products  include 
sugar  cane,  cacao,  corn,  rice,  yams,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  sweet  potatoes.  There  is  at  present 
little  exploitation  of  the  coimtry's  mineral  re- 
sources;  the  manufactures   are  unimportant. 

Imports  (exclusive  of  nondutiable  supplies 
for  the  Panama  Canal)  and  exports  have  been 
valued  as  follows:  * 

1909  1910  1911  1919 

Imps.  .$8,756,808  $10,056,994  $9,896,988  $9,871,617 
Expi.     .    1,502,475        1,769,880     2,863,426     2,064,648 

The  largest  classified  imports  in  1912  were: 
vegetable  products,  $2,923,934;  textiles,  $1,666,- 
355;  animal  products,  $1,661,268;  mineral  prod- 
ucts, $1,000,249;  liquors  and  mineral  waters, 
1473,447;  chemicals  and  drugs,  $419,800.  Clas- 
sified exports  in  1911  and  1912  respectively: 
v^etable  products,  $2,560,450  and  $1,829,336; 
animal  products,  $228,483  and  $229,245;  min- 
eral products,  $83,256  and  $6066;  miscellaneous, 
$1238  in  1911.  The  export  of  bananas  in  1912 
was  valued  at  $1,154,442;  ivory  nuts,  $254,264; 
coconuts,  $136,713;  rubber,  $107,164. 

The  Panama  Railway,  which  belongs  to  the 
United  States  government,  extends  across  the 
isthmus  from  the  city  of  Panama  to  Col6n,  48 
miles.  In  the  region  around  Bocas  del  Toro, 
light  railways,  chiefly  for  the  banana  industry, 
aggr^te  about  150  miles.  A  national  railway, 
271  miles  in  length,  has  been  projected  to  con- 
nect the  cities  of  Panama  and  David.  In  1914, 
the  government  contracted  for  61  miles  of  rail- 
way in  the  western  province  of  Chiriqul,  and 
construction  was  begun.  One  section  of  this 
line,  23  miles,  will  extend  from  the  Pacific 
coast  town  of  Pedregal  to  La  Concepci6n,  via 
David,  and  the  other  secti<»,  28  miles,  will  be 
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an  extension  from  David  to  Boquete.  Tele- 
graph and  post  offices  number  about  40  and 
100  respectively. 

Fekance.  llie  monetary  imit  is  the  balboa, 
equivalent  to  the  American  dollar.  In  1910, 
revenue  amounted  to  $3,370,511;  in  1911,  $3,- 
366,470.  In  the  latter  year,  the  expenditure 
was  $3,369,688.  For  1913,  revenue  was  reported 
at  $3,842,214.  For  the  two-year  fiscal  period 
1913  and  1914,  the  budget  balanced  at  $7,682,- 
428;  of  the  total  estimated  revenue,  customs 
accounted  for  $3,300,000. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  President  elected  for  four  years  by 
direct  vote  and  ineligible  for  the  succeeding 
term.  "The  legislative  power  devolves  upon  the 
unicameral  National  Assembly  (32  members 
elected  by  direct  vote).  There  are  three  deaig- 
nadot,  elected  by  the  Assembly  to  succeed,  in 
order,  to  the  presidency  in  case  of  vacancy. 
The  President  in  1914  for  the  term  ending  Oct. 
1,  1916,  was  Belisario  Porras.  First  detignado, 
Rodolfo  Chiari;  second,  RamOn  Vald^s;  third, 
Aristides  Arjona.  Each  of  the  seven  provinces 
of  the  republic  is  administered  by  a  Governor 
appointed  by  tiie  President. 

HiSTOBT.  A  bill  empowering  the  Executive  to 
deport  naturalized  foreigners  who  attadced  pub- 
lic authorities  or  institutions  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press,  was  strraiuously  opposed  by 
certain  sections  of  the  press,  but  was  favorably 
considered  by  the  National  Assembly.  On  De- 
cember 8  Panama  ratified  the  boundary  conven- 
tion with  the  United  States,  which  was  negoti- 
ated in  SeptenJ[)er  by  Ernesto  Lefevre,  the  Pan- 
ama secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  William  J. 
Price,  the  Ajnerican  minister.  The  new  agree- 
ment gave  the  United  States  control  of  the  wa- 
ters of  CoMn  and  Ancon,  two  small  islands  in 
Ancon  Harbor,  and  the  site  of  Battery  Hancodc 
on  the  water  front  at  Col6n.  See  the  United 
States;  also  Inti31national  Abbitration  and 
Peace,  Bryan-Wilson  Treaties. 

PANAMA  CANAL.  The  middle  of  1914  saw 
the  work  on  the  canal  advanced  to  such  a  stage 
as  to  justify  regular  traffic,  which  was  com- 
menced on  August  16. 

In  this  article  the  technical  details  of  the  work 
throughout  the  fiscal  year  will  be  largely 
omitted.  The  chief  interest  in  the  canal  in  1914 
was  centred  in  the  opening  and  traffic 

On  January  27  President  Wilson  signed  an 
executive  order  establishing  a  civil  government 
in  the  canal  zone,  beginning  April  I.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  order,  a  Governor  took  the  place  of 
the  commission  of  seven  members  on  that  date. 
The  President,  on  June  30,  nominated  Colonel 
Goethals  to  be  the  first  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  on  April  1  the  permanent  form  of 
government  went  into  effect.  Under  this  organi- 
zation there  were  created  a  department  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  a  purchasing  department, 
a  supply  department,  an  accounting  departmoit, 
a  health  department^  an  executive  office,  and  a 
Washington  office.  The  department  of  operation 
and  maintenance  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Governor,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  department  he  is  assisted  by  an  en- 
gineer of  maintenance  and  a  superintendent  of 
canal  transportation.  To  provide  for  the  re- 
maining construction  work,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  canal,  the  depart- 
ment was  organized  with  the  following  divisions : 

The  division  of  terminal  construction,  which 
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embraces  charge  of  the  desim,  inspection  and 
construction  oi  dry  docks,  shops,  coaling  and 
fuel-oil  plants,  floating  cranes,  docks,  and  other 
terminal  facilities,  construction  transportation 
by  rail,  road,  street,  and  sewer  work  in  the  new 
town  of  Balboa,  and  the  breakwater  construction 
at  the  Atlantic  terminal;  the  diviaion  of  erec- 
tion; the  electrical  division;  the  division  of 
municipal  engineering;  the  dredging  division; 
fortification  division;  and  mechanical  division. 
The  remaining  construction  work,  consisting  of 
sluicing  in  the  vicinity  of  Gk>ld  Hill,  completion 
of  NaoB  Island  Breakwater,  excavation  in  the 
dry  to  relieve  side  pressure  in  the  vicinity  of 
Culebra,  and  grading  and  filling  at  the  locks 
and  dams,  was  combined  in  a  general  construc- 
tion division. 

The  division  of  lighthouses  was  abolished 
June  16,  1914,  and  the  office  engineer  with  his 
forces  was  placed  under  the  engineer  of  main- 
tenance. 

Hie  division  of  canal  transportation,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  superintenaent  of  transpor- 
tation, is  charged  with  the  safe  conduct  of  ves- 
.  sels  through  the  canal.  The  port  captains,  the 
board  of  local  inspectors,  the  pilots,  and  the  ad- 
measurers  of  vessels,  the  care  and  operation  of 
lights  and  beacons,  are  directly  in  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  transportation.  Colonel  H.  F. 
Hodges,  U.  S.  A.,  was  appointed  engineer  of 
maintenance,  Mr.  H.  H.  Rousseau,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
appointed  engineer  of  terminal  construction,  and 
Capt.  Hugh  Rodman,  U.  S.  N.,  superintendent 
of  transportation. 

The  quartermaster's  department  and  the  sub- 
sistence department  were  consolidated  to  consti- 
tute the  supply  department,  which  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Capt.  R.  E.  Wood  as  chief  quartermas- 
ter. Other  departments  are  the  accounting  de- 
partment and  the  health  department.  The  latter 
IS  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Charles  F.  Mason,  U.  S.  A.  This  depart- 
ment has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  mari- 
time sanitation  and  quarantine  in  the  ports 
and  waters  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  har- 
bors of  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Col6n,  and  with 
land  sanitation  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  sanitary 
matters  in  the  terminal  cities. 

The  civil  functions  of  the  zone  are  in  charge 
of  an  executive  secretary,  who  has  supervision  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  keeping  of  the  time  of 
employees;  to  post  offices,  customs,  taxes,  and 
excises,  excepting  the  collection  thereof;  police 
and  prisons,  fire  protection,  land  otfices,  schools, 
etc. 

By  an  executive  order  of  May  20,  1914,  a 
committee  of  six  members  was  created  to  ar- 
range and  provide  suitable  ceremonies  for  the 
formal  and  official  opening  of  the  canal.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  persons  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

The  most  important  excavation  work  carried 
on  throughout  the  year  was  in  Culebra  Cut, 
where  a  series  of  slides  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  1913. 

The  date  originally  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
canal  for  commerce  was  May  10,  1914,  but  the 
actual  opening,  however,  was  delayed  until  Au- 
gust 15.  The  official  announcement  issued  by 
Secretary  Garrison  for  the  opening  on  that  date 
was  as  follows:  "The  Panama  Canal  will  be 
open  for  commerce  to  vessels  not  needing  more 
than  30  feet  of  water,  on  and  after  Aug.  15,  1914. 
The  official  op«iing  of  the  canal,  as  heretofore 


announced,  will  be  in  the  month  of  Mardi,  1915. 
An  appropriate  announcement  will  be  made  when 
a  greater  depth  of  water  than  30  feet  has  been 
secured.  On  August  16,  Colonel  Goethals  will 
inaugurate  the  commercial  service  by  sending  a 
government  boat  through  the  canal.  There  will 
be  no  ceremonies  incident  to  the  occasion,  but 
American  newspapers  which  may  desire  to  have 
representatives  present  may  do  so." 

On  the  date  mentioned,  therefore,  the  govern- 
ment steamship  Anoo»  made  a  trip  through  the 
canal  in  approximately  nine  hours,  well  within 
the  previously  estimated  time  for  the  passage 
of  a  ship  through  the  canal.  There  were  no  un- 
looked  for  delays.  The  Ancon  carried,  as  guests 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  about  200  people,  in- 
eluding  President  Porras  of  Panama  and  his 
cabinet  and  other  officials  of  the  government  of 
Panama.  On  the  following  day,  August  10,  a 
large  number  of  commercial  vessels  passed 
through  the  canaL  The  first  vessel  of  war  made 
a  passage  on  this  date.  This  was  the  Peruvian 
torpedo  destroyer  Teniente  Rodrigwet.  The  first 
foreign  cargo  steamer  passing  iJirougfa  the  canal 
was  the  DeUdorck,  of  Claagow,  which  made  a 
passage  on  August  22.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Ancon,  a  number  of  barges  had  passed 
through  the  canal.  The  tolls  collected  in  July 
prior  to  the  official  opening  amoimted  to  about 
18000. 

In  spite  of  conditions  caused  by  the  war  in 
Europe  and  the  consequent  falling  off  in  sea- 
carried  commerce,  traffic  through  the  canal  ex- 
ceeded anticipations  even  during  the  first  months 
of  its  operation.  From  Aug^ust  16  to  October  I, 
81  vessels  passed  through  the  canal,  and  from 
August  16  to  October  1  the  total  net  tonnage, 
carried  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was 
144,343  tons,  while  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic the  tonnage  was  163,312,  making  a  grand 
totol  of  297,666  tons.  The  total  tolls  collected 
in  this  period  amounted  to  $369,706. 

On  October  14  occurred  a  slide  in  the  Culebra 
Cut  which  filled  a  thousand  feet  of  the  channel 
with  a  great  mass  of  trap  rock  and  loose  earth, 
preventing  the  passage  of  ships  through  the 
canal  for  some  time.  At  the  time  the  sUde  oc- 
curred there  were  two  or  three  ships  waiting 
passage;  two  days  later  14  were  at  the  terminals 
ready  to  enter  the  canal.  The  slide  made  it 
necessary  to  carry  on  dredging  operations  for 
several  months  before  the  fml  width  of  300  feet 
and  depth  of  45  feet  could  be  regained.  The 
slide  was  2100  feet  long,  occurring  in  a  part  of 
the  bank  formerly  involved  in  the  east  Culebra 
slide,  and  it  is  designated  as  the  new  Culebra 
slide.  The  channel  was  cleared  sufficiently  by 
October  20  to  allow  the  passage  of  seven  vessels 
which  had  been  delayed  at  the  south  end  of  the 
canal.  A  further  movement  at  the  base  of  this 
slide  on  October  31  caused  a  second  suspension 
of  canal  traffic  which  lasted  until  November  4. 
The  total  canal  tolls  from  August  16  to  Novem- 
ber 1  amounted  to  $746,793.  The  first  cotton 
taken  through  the  canal  was  carried  on  the 
steamship  Penrith  Cattle,  which  made  the  pas- 
sage on  October  22-23  with  a  cargo  of  3270  tons. 
Grain  for  Europe,  from  north  Pacific  ports  of 
the  United  States,  formed  by  far  the  largest  sin- 
gle item  of  cargo  carried  through  in  the  first 
months  of  operation.  In  the  two  months  and  a 
half  of  operation  ending  November  1,  the  canal 
was  used  by  17  eastbound  vessels  in  this  traffic, 
and    8    vessels   passed   through    from    the  At- 
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lantic  to  the  Pacifio  in  ballaat,  to  return  with 
grain.  The  next  largest  single  item  of  cargo 
handled  in  the  aame  period  was  nitrates,  prin- 
cipally from  Chile.  The  tolls  collected  to  De- 
cember 1  amounted  to  $1,136,206.  During  this 
time  120  vessels  eastboimd  and  137  westbound 
vessels  passed  through  the  canal,  and  of  these, 
227  were  laden,  and  30  were  in  ballast. 

The  receipts  for  the  m  nth  of  December,  1014, 
aggregated  9411,806.  The  total  coUeetionB  from 
the  opening  of  the  canal  to  December  31,  1014, 
amounted  to  $1,647,100.  During  tbat  time,  177 
eastbound  vessels,  and  170  westboimd  passed 
through  the  canal.  Of  these,  310  were  laden  and 
36  were  in  ballast.  December  marlced  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time. 

On  November  17,  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany ceased  to  act  as  a  co-carrier  in  connection 
with  steamship  lines  operating  to  the  Isthmus. 
In  order,  however,  to  take  care  of  the  through 
freight  brought  to  the  Isthmus  in  vessels  that  do 
not  use  the  canal,  the  Panama  Railroad  Steam- 
ship Line,  on  October  30,  established  a  fort- 
nightly service  between  New  Yorlc  and  Balboa. 

The  Fifth  United  States  Infantry  arrived  at 
Cristobal  on  November  26,  and  went  into  per- 
manent quarters  at  Empire.  This  regiment  will 
attend  to  the  policing  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  on  November  13,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  the  neutrality  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  setting  down  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
vessels  of  belligerents.  At  the  same  time  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  government 
and  Panama  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the 
waters  of  the  RepuoUo  of  Panama  by  belligerent 
vessels  was  made  pubUc.  In  the  main,  the  rules 
of  neutrality  governing  the  canal  are  the  same 
as  those  in  force  in  all  neutral  coimtries. 

The  actual  working  force  of  che  canal  on  Nov. 
26,  1014,  was  23,113,  a  decrease  of  about  600 
compared  with  the  previous  month.  The  gold 
force,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  white 
Americans,  was  3973.  There  was  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  laborers  during  the  year, 
resulting  from  the  completion  of  dinerent  sec- 
tions of  the  canal.  Tlie  total  expenditure  for 
the  canal  from  July  30,  1000,  to  June  30,  1014, 
was  $332,066,264.  Of  this  sum,  $211,206,071 
was  expended  by  the  department  of  construction 
and  engineering,  $17,270,404  bv  the  department 
of  sanitation,  $6,703,089  by  fortifications,  and 
$90,374,263  for  general  items,  the  remainder  be- 
ing expended  by  departments  of  civil  adminis- 
tration and  the  department  of  law.  Work  was 
continued  during  the  year  on  the  gun  and  mor- 
tar batteries  provided  for  the  defense  of  the 
canal,  and  bv  June  the  concrete  work  was  prac- 
tically completed.  For  a  discussion  of  the  Pan- 
ama Tolls  Controversy  and  its  results  see  the  ar- 
ticle below.    See  Panama. 

PANAKA  CANAL  TOLLS.  The  Panama 
Canal  Bill  passed  in  1912,  providing  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  canal,  contained  the  provision  that 
American  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  trade 
should  be  exempted  from  paying  tolls.  At  the 
time  of  its  passage  this  provision  met  with 
strong  opposition  m  Congress  and  outside.  It 
was  also  opposed  in  a  more  or  less  formal  way 
by  Great  Britain,  as  bein^  in  contravention  of 
treaties  between  the  American  and  British  gov- 
enunents.  The  measure,  however,  was  defended 
by  President  Taft  and  became  a  part  of  the  law. 


Early  in  1018  an  agitation  was  begun  to  re- 
peal that  provision  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
exemption  of  coastwise  vessels.  President  Wil- 
•tm  made  no  formal  statement  of  his  views  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  administration,  but  it 
was  senerally  believed  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
repealing  the  section.  His  first  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  was  made  public  in  February, 
lOlS.  Senator  O'Gorman,  coming  from  a  confer- 
ence with  the  President,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  no  action  would  be  taken  in  1014.  These 
remarks  were  given  to  the  press  and  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President,  who, 
on  the  following  day,  said  emphatically  that  he 
desired  the  rejMal  of  the  exemption,  and  that 
Senator  O'Gorman  could  not  have  received  fram* 
any  conversation  with  him  an  impression  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  delay.  He  declared  that  he  ex- 
pected that  action  would  be  taken  by  Congress 
at  this  session  and  Uiat  he  preferred  repeal  to 
the  two  vears'  suspension  proposed  in  the  Adam- 
son  resolution.  Oa  the  same  day,  in  a  letter  to 
William  L.  Marbury,  of  Baltimore,  he  said: 
"With  regard  to  the  question  of  Panama  Canal 
tolls,  my  opinion  is  very  clear.  The  exemption 
constitutes  a  very  mistaken  policy  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  is  economically  unjust;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  benefits  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  only  a  monopoly;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  b« 
in  clear  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty." 

At  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  March  6,  President  Wilson  read  a  brief  mes- 
sage urging  the  repeal  of  the  provision  exempt- 
ing coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of 
tolls.    This  message  was  as  follows: 

"I  have  come  to  you  upon  an  errand  which  can 
be  very  briefly  performed,  but  I  beg  that  you  will 
not  measure  its  importance  by  the  number  of 
sentences  in  which  I  state  it.  No  communica- 
tion I  have  addrest  to  the  Congress  carried  with 
it  graver  or  more  far-reaching  implications  to 
the  interest  of  the  country,  and  I  come  now  to 
speak  upon  a  matter  with  regard  to  which  I  am 
charged  in  a  peculiar  degree,  oy  the  Constitution 
itself,  with  personal  responsibility. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  for  the  repeal  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  Aug.  24, 
1012,  which  exempts  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States  from  payment  of 
tolls,  and  to  urge  upon  you  the  justice,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  large  policy  of  such  a  repeal  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  of  which  I  am  capable. 

"In  my  own  judgment,  very  fully  considered 
and  maturely  formed,  that  exemption  constitutes 
a  mistaken  economic  policy  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  is,  moreover,  in  plain  contravention  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
Canal  concluded  on  Nov.  18,  1001.  But  I  have 
not  come  to  you  to  urge  my  personal  views.  I 
have  come  to  state  to  you  a  fact  and  a  situation. 
Whatever  ma^  be  our  own  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  this  much-debated  measure,  its  mean- 
ing is  not  debated  outside  the  United  States. 
Everywhere  else  the  language  of  the  treaty  is 
given  but  one  interpretation,  and  that  interpre- 
tation precludes  the  exemption  I  am  asking  you 
to  rep^.  We  consented  to  the  treaty;  its  lan- 
guage we  accepted,  if  we  did  not  originate  it; 
and  we  are  too  bi^  too  powerful,  too  self-respect- 
ing a  nation  to  mterpret  with  too  strained  or  ' 
rraned  a  reading  of  words  our  own  promises 
just  because  we  nave  power  enough  to  give  us 
leave  to  read  them  as  we  please. 
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"The  large  thing  to  do  is  the  only  thine  we 
can  afford  to  do,  a  voluntary  withdrawal  from 
a  position  everywhere  questioned  and  misunder- 
stood. We  ought  to  reverse  our  action  without 
raising  the  question  whether  we  were  right  or 
wrong,  and  so  once  more  deserve  our  reputation 
for  generosity  and  the  redemption  of  every  ob- 
ligation without  quibble  or  hesitation. 

"I  ask  this  of  yon  in  support  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Administration.  I  shall  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  other  matters  of  even  greater 
delicacy  and  nearer  consequence  if  you  do  not 
grant  it  to  me  in  ungrudging  measure." 

On  March  6  the  House  committee  reported  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  3  a  bill  repealing  the  exemption 
clause. 

The  report  was  accompanied  by  a  minority  re- 
port from  the  committee  in  which  the  assertion 
was  made  that  the  proposed  repeal  would  coqi- 
pel  the  United  States  government  to  pay  tolls 
on  battleships  and  revenue  cutters.  This  was 
answered  by  Representative  Adamson,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  pointed  out  that  the  tolls, 
if  paid,  would  be  received  by  the  government  it- 
Debate  on  the  bill  was  begun  in  the  House. 
The  advocates  of  the  bill  introduced  a  resolution 
limiting  debate,  which  was  opposed  by  Speaker 
Clark  and  other  prominent  members  of  the 
House,  but  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  200  to  172. 
This  was  considered  to  be  a  test  vote  and  a  fore- 
cast for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  In  this  initial 
vote,  57  Democrats  opposed  the  bill  limiting  de- 
bate, and  8  Republicans  voted  for  it.  In  the 
debate  on  the  bill  which  followed,  much  bitter- 
ness was  shown.  Speaker  Clark  being  severely 
criticised  by  several  representatives  for  his  op- 
position to  the  President,  it  being  alleged  that 
this  opposition  was  the  result  of  ill-feeling  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Clark  as  a  result  of  his  defeat  by 
President  Wilson  in  the  nominating  convention 
in  1912.  The  leader  of  the  House,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, spoke  against  the  repeal.  In  the  Senate 
also,  debate  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 
Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  spoke  at  some  length 
for  repeal  and  was  opposed  by  Senator  O'Gorman 
of  New  York  and  Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon. 
Debate  on  the  measure  concluded  in  the  House 
on  March  31,  when  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  247  to  162.  For  the  bill,  220  Democrats,  25 
Republicans,  and  2  Progressives  voted.  Against 
it  were  62  Democrats,  17  Progressives,  and  93 
Republicans.  On  the  last  day  of  the  debate, 
more  than  40  speeches  were  made,  among  which 
the  most  dramatic  and  interesting  was  that  of 
Speaker  Champ  Clark,  who  made  an  impassioned 
address  in  which  he  defended  his  course  in  op- 
posing the  measure  and  attacked  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

On  April  29,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  6,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals  reported  to 
the  Senate,  without  recommendation,  favorable 
or  otherwise,  the  House  bill  repealing  the  act 
exempting  American  coastwise  shipping  from  the 
payment  of  tolls.  With  it  was  reported,  also 
without  recommoidation,  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Simmons,  saying  that  "neither 
the  passage  of  this  act,  nor  anything  therein  con- 
tained, shall  be  construed  or  held  as  waiving, 
impairing,  or  affecting  any  treatv  or  other  right 
possessed  by  the  Unit-^d  States.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  6  Democrats  and  3  Re- 
publicans voted  for  a  favorable  report,  while 
3  Democrats  and  3  Republicans  voted  in  the 


negative.  A  motion  to  report  with  a  recommen- 
dati<»  that  the  bill  be  rejected,  was  defeated  by 
6  to  9.  At  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  ihe 
bill  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  of- 
fered an  amendment  providing  fliat  ibe  question 
should  be  submitted  for  arbitration  at  The 
Hague.  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  offered  a  reso- 
lution reciting  the  declarations  of  party  plat- 
forms and  presidential  candidates  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1912,  and  providing  for  a  postponement 
of  action  on  the  bill  until  after  the  Congressional 
elections.  This,  he  said,  would  give  uie  voters 
of  the  coimtry  an  opportunity  to  make  a  final 
decision. 

On  June  11,  the  Exemption  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  60  to  35.  In  its  original 
form,  as  it  came  from  the  House,  the  bill  was 
very  brief,  providing  merely  for  repeal  of  the 
words:  "No  tolls  wall  be  levied  up<m  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
StatM."  The  Senate,  however,  added,  first  by 
a  vote  of  60  to  24,  and  later  by  a  vote  of  67  to  30, 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Simmons, 
referred  to  above.  This  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Provided,  that  the  passage  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  construed  or  held  as  a  waiver  or  relin- 
quishment of  any  right  the  United  States  may 
have  under  the  toeaty  with  Oreat  Britain,  rati- 
fied Feb.  21,  1902,  or  the  treaty  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  ratified  Feb.  26,  1904,  or  other- 
wise, to  discriminate  in  favor  of  its  vessels  by 
exempting  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  ite 
citizens  from  the  payment  of  tolls  for  passage 
through  said  Canal,  or  as  in  any  way  waiving, 
impairing,  or  affecting  any  right  of  the  Unit^ 
States  under  said  treaty,  or  otherwise,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sovereignty  over,  or  the  ownership, 
control  and  management  of,  said  Canal,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic 
through  the  same." 

With  this  amendment  attached,  the  bill  was 
returned  to  the  House,  where  it  was  accepted  by 
a  vote  of  216  to  71.  The  bill  was  then  sent  to 
the  President  for  his  signature.  It  was  Icnown 
that  he  was  not  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
amendment,  but  he  signed  the  bill. 

FANAKA    EXPOSITIONS.     See     Exfobi- 

TIONS. 

PANAMA-PACIITC    EXPOSITION    ART 

EXHIBITION.     See  PAiNTCta  and  Scuuture. 

FANAKA-PACIPIC  XNTEBNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION.  See  EzpOSinoNB;  and  Tau. 
Buildings. 

PAN-AMEBICAN  CONPESENCE.  At  a 
meeting  in  Washington  on  October  7  the  Board 
of  Qovemors  of  the  Pan-American  Union  de- 
cided to  postpone  indefinitely  the  fifth  Pan- 
American  Conference,  which  was  to  have  l>een 
convened  at  Santiago  de  Chile  in  November, 
1914.  A  resolution  introduced  by  the  Chilean 
Minister,  SeDor  Suarez,  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  expressing  the  desire  of  the 
governments  of  the  Pan-American  Union  to  see 
peace  speedily  restored  in  Europe. 

PAPES.  The  paper  and  pulp  industry 
throughout  the  world  naturally  was  seriously 
affected  by  the  great  European  War.  Exports 
from  Germany  and  Austria  ceased.  Ordinarily 
such  exports  to  Great  Britain  alone  average  an- 
nually over  $6,000,000,  while,  in  addition,  Ger- 
many had  a  colonial  and  neutral  nation  trade 
averaging  $18,000,000,  and  Austria-Hungary  ex- 
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ported  annually  about  $4,000,000  to  such  coun- 
tries. Belgium  was  unable  to  manufacture  pa- 
per, and  in  France  and  England  the  demand  was 
materially  lessened.  Everywhere  in  Europe  the 
decline  was  being  felt,  even  in  Korway  and 
Sweden,  which  should  have  benefited  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  supply  of  raw  material  and 
finished  product  from  other  countries.  In  Nor- 
way the  production  of  cellulose  in  1914  was  320,- 
000  tons,  of  which  265,000  tons  was  sulphite 
bleached  and  unbleached,  and  65,000  tons  was 
sulphate,  an  amoimt  about  14  times  that  of 
1891,  when  the  industry  was  becoming  prominent 
with  a  production  of  22,560  tons.  The  lack  of 
water  in  Norway  and  Sweden  affected  manufac- 
turing conditions  during  the  year,  and  in  Nor- 
way alone,  at  the  end  of  1914,  there  was  a  de- 
pression, due  largely  to  the  fact  that  English 
demands  were  less  than  anticipated,  and  other 
markets  were  cut  off.  In  England  scarcity  of 
colors  for  colored  papers  and  various  chemicals 
used  in  the  industry  was  felt,  and  like  other  in- 
dustries depending  on  Grcrman  chemicals,  meth- 
ods were  discussed  to  relieve  this  condition.  The 
Dutch  paper  makers  were  profiting  from  the 
German  inability  to  supply  tiie  English  market, 
while  in  Grermany  prices  were  advancing  for 
both  raw  material  and  the  finished  product.  On 
the  4th  of  December,  1914,  Australia  promul- 
gated an  order  that  news  paper  should  pay  an 
import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  the  product  coming  from  Great 
Britain.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  objected  to 
this  as  interfering  with  a  legitimate  market,  and 
in  addition,  proposed  to  levy  a  10  per  cent  ad- 
ditional tax  on  imports. 

In  the  United  States,  conditions  in  the  Amer- 
ican paper  trade  were  not  good,  markets  being 
restricted  and  the  profits  small.  Imports  of 
raw  material  either  ceased  altogether  or  de- 
creased and,  in  the  case  of  rag  stock,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  use  flax  straw  in  combination  with  rag 
stock,  and  experiments  to  that  end  were  being 
undertaken  in  various  research  laboratories.  As 
regards  imports,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
impmis  of  news  print  paper  in  1914  over  1913 
and  also  an  increase  in  ground  wood  imported. 
Chemical  unbleached  pulp  showed  increased  im- 
ports, while  about  the  same  amoimt  of  pulp 
wood  was  used  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  ex- 
ports of  print  paper  showed  a  gain,  while  wrap- 
ping paper  held  its  own  in  the  export  market, 
and  writing  paper  and  envelopes  showed  no  in- 
crease. The  prmting  and  publishing  business  in 
1914  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous 
years,  and  this  naturally  had  its  effect  on  the 
paper  industry.  -  Voreign  trade,  in  the  main,  was 
satisfactory,  but  tiiere  was  a  decrease  in  the 
domestic  markets.  The  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  which  includes  in  its  member- 
ship the  great  majority  of  the  paper  manufac- 
turers, reported  that  of  an  ordinary  production 
capacity  of  its  members  of  1,244,688  tons,  there 
was  actually  produced  1,134,486  tons  of  news 
print  paper,  and,  of  this  amount,  1,122,912  tons 
were  uipped.  As  regards  tissue  paper,  the  same 
association  reported  that  of  a  normal  production 
of  81,226  tons,  76,606  tons  were  actually  made, 
and,  of  this  amount,  76,423  tons  were  shipped. 
Of  wrapping  paper  619,446  tons  represented  the 
normal  capacity,  while  the  actual  production  was 
551,642  tons,  and,  of  this  amount,  545,547  tons 
'were  shipped.  In  board  the  normal  production 
for  the  year  was  962,681   tons,  and,  of  this 


amount,  786,490  tons  were  made,  and  780,681 
tons  were  shipped. 

As  regards  the  writing  paper  business,  both 
orders  and  production  were  about  80  per  cent 
of  normal,  and  all  things  considered,  especially 
the  financial  depression  and  uncertain  conditions 
due  to  the  war,  this  section  of  the  paper  industry 
might  be  considered  good.  A  difficulty  was  man- 
ifested in  securing  raw  material,  and  stock,  both 
imported  and  domestic,  was  in  demand.  Hie 
same  condition  held  good  in  the  cover  industry. 

In  Wisconsin,  safety  first  work  was  being  done 
in  the  paper  mills,  and  considerable  investigation 
and  legislation,  bearing  on  the  industry,  was  in 
progress.  In  New  York,  the  State  College  of 
Forestry,  at  Syracuse,  was  maintaining  a  paper 
and  pulp  course,  and  it  was  proposed  to  have  a 
forest  -products  laboratory,  which,  in  a  building 
which  had  14,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
would  be  devoted  to  experimental  laboratories. 
This  would  be  such  a  laboratory  as  the  one  main- 
tained by  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Wisconsin. 

In  Canada,  the  puljp  and  paper  industry  was 
less  disturbed  than  in  other  nations,  and  the 
production  and  price  were  maintained  above  the 
normal.  Two  new  large  mills,  the  Abiti  Mills 
at  Iroquois  Falls,  in  Northern  Ontario,  with  a 
capacity  of  230  tons  a  day,  and  the  Donacona 
Mills  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  the  only  additions  to  the  manufacturing 
capacity  of  Canada  in  news  print  of  1914. 
Otiier  mills,  however,  were  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, notably  that  of  the  Bathurst  Lumber  Com- 
pany at  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick,  which  was  to 
be  opened  in  July,  1916.  The  total  news  print 
production  of  Canada  had  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  exceeded  1600  tons  a  day,  and  when  the 
mills  in  course  of  construction  were  completed, 
would  i>e  about  2000  tons  a  day,  or  practically 
half  of  that  of  the  United  States.  It  was  es- 
timated that  the  capital  invested  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  manufacture  in  Canada,  in  the  decade 
ending  1914,  had  increased  from  $20,000,000  to 
$60,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  product,  from 
$9,000,000  to  $28,000,000.  llie  amount  of  pulp 
manufactured  into  news  prints  in  Canada  per 
annum,  was  estimated  at  480,000  tons,  and  about 
600,000  tons  gross  of  pulp  wood  were  annually 
consumed. 

Among  the  items  of  interest  in  the  paper  trade 
was  the  fact  that  Japan  sent  to  France  paper 
linings  for  military  uniforms,  and  also  that  the 
manufacturing  of  thin  Oxford  paper,  which  once 
was  conflned  exclusively  to  England,  was  now 
made  in  other  countries.  It  was  stated  that 
such  a  product  could  be  made  from  80  per  c^t 
best  bleached  white  linen,  10  per  cent  best  white 
bleached  cotton,  5  per  cent  of  bleached  straw 
pulp,  2  per  cent  of  uie  flnest  white  loading,  i.e., 
talc,  and  3  per  cent  of  waste,  the  process  involv- 
ing the  boiling  of  the  rags  with  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
soda,  at  a  pressure  of  3  atmospheres,  and  then 
carefully  washing  and  boiling  with  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  chlorine  until  snow  white. 

PAPXTA,  TESBrroBT  of.  (Formerly  Britibh 
New  Guinea.)  A  dependency  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  consisting  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  to- 
gether with  various  small  islands  (Woodlark, 
D'Entrecasteaux,  Louisiade  groups,  etc.).  The 
total  area  is  estimated  at  90,640  square  miles. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  native 
populaticm  is  upwards  of   400,000  in  number, 
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though  recent  estimates  place  it  at  a  lower  fig-  mate  favor  the  production  of  Tarioos  tropical 

ure,    e.g.,    271,000.    The    white    population    in  and  all   the  important  subtrc^ical   crops,   but 

1912  was  1064.    The  seat  of  administration  is  economic  progress  has  been  retarded  by  internal 

Port  Moresby,  with  about  1600  native,  425  white,  conflicts  and  by  the  alienation  of  large  blocks 

inhabitants.    The   principal   industry   in   which  of   land   to  foreign   capitalists   and   syndicates, 

the  whites  are  engaged  is  alluvial  gold  mining.  Grazing  is  an  important  industry,  but  might  be 

Gold  declared   at   t£e  customhouse  for   export  develo^d  much  beyond  its  present  proportions; 

in  the  year  1007-08  was  valued  at  £52,837,  in  an  estimate  published  in  1914  places  the  nom- 

1908-09  £64,069,  in  1900-10  £59,427,  in  1910-11  ber  of  cattle  at  4,000,000.    The  leading  products 

£68,706,   in   1911-12   £49,316.     Cultivated  prod-  of  the  soil  are  yerba  mate,  tobacco,  com,  beans, 

nets  include  coconuts,  rubber,  and  sisal  hemp,  alfalfa,  manioc,  and  various  fruits,   especially 

The  natives  are  compelled  by  the  government  oranges.    Cotton  and  sugar  cane  are  also  culti- 

to  plant  coconuts  for   food.    There  are  many  vated.    Mining  and  manufacturing  are  little  d«- 

indigenous   products   of   great   economic   possi-  veloped. 

biliues.    Local   revenue,   imports,   exports,   and  The  r^orted  values  of  imports  and  exports 

shipping   entered   and  cleared    (in   tons)    have  have   been   as   follows,   in   thousands   of    pesos 

been  as  follows,  in  fiscal  years:  (peso  =  96.47  cento) : 

Sn.         Imp:         Exp*.          Ton*  IMS     1809     1910     1911     1919     1911 

1902-08     £19,107     £62,887     £62,891       60,890     Imports     4078     8788     6248     6470     5288      5851 

1907-08     26,019       94,061       80,616     183,772     Exports     8782     5187     4786     4829     4211     66*1 

1909-10     84,822     120,177     100,599     256,286     — 

1910-11    46,972    202,910    117,410    258,122  -jhe  largest  importe  are  cottmi  goods,  food- 

1911-12     51.084     285,869       99,990     275,803  ^  H      i»iB«u    iiin«/ii«    oxc    wuwu    kvfuu~,    "»~ 

1912-18    481846    218,328    128,016    806,478  »tuffs,  and  hardware.    Leadmg  exports  m  l»iz 

— are  reported  as  follows:  hides,  1,082,646  pesos; 

Besides  Port  Moresby,  the  ports  of  entry  are  woods,    877,037;    yerba    mate,    500,998;    fresh 

Samarai,  Bonagai    (in  Woodlark  Island),  and  fruito,    1,283,962;    tobacco,    442,440.    There   is 

Dam.    Expenditure    in    1011-12    amounted    to  also  a  considerable  export  of  quebracho  extract. 

£81,172  and  in  1912-13  to  £85,170.     Lieutenant-  In  the  import  trade  of    1912,   Germany   stood 

Governor  in   1914    (and  since  1908),  John  Hu-  first,  the  United  Kingdom  second,  and  Argen- 

bert  Plunkett  Murray,  who  acted  also  as  chief  tina  third;  in  the  export  trader  .Argentina  first 

judicial  officer.  (over  one-half),  Germany  second,  and  Uruguay 

PARAGUAY.    An  interior  republic  of  South  third — exporto  to  othor  countries  are  eompara- 

America,  bounded  by  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Ar-  tively  unimportant.    However,   the  exports  se- 

gentina.    Capital,  Asunci6n.  credited   to   Argentina   and    Uruguay   in    large 

.Abxa,    Pofxtlation,    etc.     The    country    r«-  part  are  finally  forwarded  to  Europe  and  the 

mrded   as   Paraguay  proper   lies  between   the  United  States. 

Paraguay  and  Uppw  Paranft  rivers.    In  addition  Couif  unioatiorb.    The  length  of  railway  in 

Paraguay   lays  claim   to  a   large   area  in   the  operation    in    1913    was    468    kilometoa    (291 

Chaco  region,  between  the  Paraguay  and  Pil-  miles).    Asuncion,  the  capital,  is  connected  by 

comayo   rivers,   but  the  claim   is   disputed  by  rail  with  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  Ar^en- 

Bolivia.    In  1913  a  territorial  status  quo  was  tina.    The  first  through  train  \m  Buenos  Aires 

agreed  upon  by  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  poiding  Oct.  3,   I9I3,  on  a  60-hour  schedule.     The  dis- 

a  treaty  in  settlement  of  the  dispute  or  sub-  tance  by  rail   between  the  two  cities  is   151B 

mission  of  the  case  to  a  court  of  arbitrati(».  kilometers,  of  which  a  distance  of  376  kilome- 

The    disputed    boundary    gives    rise    to    widely  tera    is    over    the    Paraguay    Central    Railway, 

varyine  estimates  of  area;  the  extent  of  terri-  508    kilometers   over    the   Northeastern    Argen- 

tory  which  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  Paraguayan  tine   Railway,   443    kilometers   over    the   Entre 

is  stated  at  263,100  square  kilometers    (97,722  Rios  Central  Railway,  and  101  kilometers  over 

square     miles).    The     population     cannot     be  the  Central  Railway  of  Buenos  Aires.    Between 

stated,    even    approximately,    with    assurance,  the  river  towns  of  Zftrate  and  Ibiquy,   in  Ar- 

An  estimate  of  1011  placed  it  at  800,000;  amne  gen  tina,  trains  are  transported  across  the  Parani 

observers  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  figure  on   ferry   boats,   and  again,   across  the   Upper 

is  too  large.    Tlie  population  is  largely  a  mix-  Paranft,  from  the  Argentine  town  of  Posadas  to 

ture   of   Guarani,    Spcmish,   and  negro.    There  the  Paraguayan  town  of  EncamaciOn.     During 

are  also  many  persons  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  1914  a  brandi  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway 

Guarani  blood.    The  largest  town  is  Asuncion,  was  under  construction  eastward   from   Borja, 

whose  population  has  been  estimated  at  84,000  a  town  a  short  distance  south  of  Villa  Rica;  it 

(in  1914  it  was  said  to  be  "rapidly  approaching  is  planned  to  extend  this  railway  to  a  point  on 

100,000") ;  Villa  Rica,  about  90  miles  southeast  the  Upper  Paranft  opposite  the  Brasilian  town 

of  Asuncion,  is  supposed  to  have  some  30,000  of  IguassO.    There  are  about  2600  miles  of  tele- 

inhabitanto;  ConcepciOn,  about  136  miles  north  graph  line  and  386  post  offices, 

of  Asuncion,  26,000;  Carapeguft,  16,000;  Luque,  Finance.    The  budget  for  1913  showed  esti- 

16,000.    Immigration  is  small,  though  tiiere  ap-  mated  revenue  of  3,248,000  pesos  gold  and  2l,- 

pears  recently  to  have  been  an  increase.    Immi-  688,200  pesos  paper,  and  estimated  expenditure 

granto  from  1882  to  1910  are  reported  to  num-  of    1,862,582   pesos   gold   and   48,301,646    pesos 

ber  18,286;  in  1910-11,  418;  in  1911-12,  606.  paper;  for  1914,  estimated  revenue  of  3,869,600 

Education  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory,  pesos  gold  and  28,185,400  pesos  paper,  and  esti- 

There  are  reported   about   800   public   schools,  mated  expenditure  of  1,767,961  pesos  gold  and 

with  over  60,000  pupils.     In  addition,  there  are  67,090,242  pesos  paper.     The  gold  peso  is  worth 

a  few  private  schools,  some  of  which  are  sub-  96.47  cento;  the  paper  peso  was  worth  about  7 

sidiied  by  the  grovemment.     At  Asuncion  is  a  cento  in  1913  and  about  6  coito  in  1914.     For 

national  college,  with  over  500  studento.    Ro-  1914,  import  duties  were  estimated  at  2,616,000 

man  Catholicism  is  the  State  religion.  pesos  gold;   export  duties,  837,000  pesos  gold; 

pBODUCTnoN    AND    CkJMifEBCB.    Soil    and    cli-  direct    taxes,    20,093,400    pesos    paper.    Public 
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debt  as  reported  for  Deo.  31,  191S:  toTtiga, 
3,914,138  pesos  gold;  internal,  348,120  pesos 
gold  and  67,744,260  pesos  paper  (including  out- 
gtanding  paper  money) ;  floating,  695,615  pesos 
gold  and  13,996,890  pesos  paper. 

Gov^NMENT.  The  l^slative  power  in  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Senators  (13  in  num- 
ber) are  elected  for  six  years  and  Deputies  (26) 
for  four  years  by  direct  yote.  Constitutionally 
the  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected 
for  four  years  by  indirect  vote.  There  is  a  cab- 
inet of  nve  monbers.-  The  President  in  1914, 
for  the  term  ending  Aug.  16,  1916,  was  Eduardo 
Schaerer;   Vice-President,  Pedro  Bobadilla. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Col.  Patricio  A.  Esco- 
bar led  an  insurrection  against  the  government 
and  made  a  prisoner  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Eduardo  Schaerer;  but  the  rebellion  speedily 
collapsed,  and  Dr.  Schaerer  was  restored  to 
power.  See  also  Unitxd  Statks;  Intebna- 
noNAi.  Abbtibation  Alls  Pkace,  Bryan-Wilton 
Treatiet. 

FARAXTSIS,  IKTARTILX  Sfikau    See  Poli- 

MCTEUTia. 

FABCEL  POST.    See  United  States,  Poat 
Ogice. 
FASESIS,    Gknebal,    of   thx    iKSAine.    See 

Ik  SANITY. 

FABIS  FLOOD  FBEVSimOK.  See  Flood 
Pbevsntion. 

FAJLK,  RoswELi.  An  American  surgeon,  died 
Feb.  15,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Pomfret,  Conn., 
in  1852  and  was  educated  in  private  schools,  at 
Racine  College,  and  Northwestern  University, 
taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  latter  in 
1876.  From  1877  to  1879  he  was  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  at  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
at  Chicago,  and  from  1879  to  1882  was  adjunct 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. From  1883  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  and  was  surgeon  to  the  Buffalo  General 
Hospital.  When  President  McKlnley  was  shot 
on  Sept.  7,  1901,  Dr.  Park,  who  was  then  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  surgeons, 
was  among  the  first  called.  Ue  was  the  author 
of:  Lecturet  on  Surgieal  Pathology  (1891); 
Bittory  of  Jfedtmne  (1897) ;  Text  Book  of  Sur- 
gery (1896);  Prtnoiplea  and  Practice*  of  Mod- 
em Surgery  (1907). 

PASTEUBIZIKO  UILK.  See  Daibting, 
Market  Milk. 

FATJ,  Paul.     See  Wab  or  the  Nations. 

FAVE1CE17TS.    See  Roads  and  Pavements. 

PATNE,  Sebeno  Eusha.  Representative  in 
Congress  from  New  York,  died  Dec.  11,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
1804,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  later 
and  beginning  the  practice  of  law  at  Aubum. 
Prom  1867  to  1871  he  was  city  clerk  of  that 
city  and  was  supervisor  in  1871-72.  From  1873 
to  1879  he  was  district  attorney  of  Cayuga  Co., 
and  from  1870  to  1882  president  of  the  board 
of  education  at  Aubum.  His  interest  in  poli- 
tics was  aroused  while  he  was  still  a  young 
man,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  he 
held  office  from  1868  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  elected  (1883)  to  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  and  was  reelected  to  every  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fif- 
tieth. He  was  one  of  the  foremost  autiiorities 
on  questions  Mmnected  with  the  tariff,  and  as- 


sisted in  formulating  every  Republican  tariff  bill 
whidi  was  undertaken  during  his  term  in  the 
House.  As  Chairmsn  of  the  Ways  and  MeajiB 
Committee  of  the  House  he  had  charge  of  the  so- 
called  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  in  that  body. 
Mr.  Payne  was  one  of  the  House  leaders  while 
the  Republicans  were  in  power,  and  had  great 
influence  in  the  shaping  and  passing  of  legisla- 
tion. He  was  a  conservative  Republican  and 
was  never  affected  by  any  of  the  reform  move- 
ment in  his  party.  He  received  the  unusual 
honor  of  a  State  funeral  in  the  House. 

FEABODT  KTTSEXXK.  In  the  year  1914  the 
University  Museum  building,  popularly  known 
as  the  Agassis  Museum,  was  completed  by  the 
erection  of  the  last  section  of  the  south  wing. 
The  structure  now  forms  three  sides  of  a  hol- 
low square  as  designed  by  Louis  Agassis  in 
1859.  The  new  addition  belongs  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  and  more  than  doubles  its  exhibition 
space,  besides  adding  new  laboratories,  new  offi- 
ces, storage  and  work  rooms,  and  many  otiier 
improvements. 

The  titles  of  the  officers  in  the  Museum  have 
in  several  cases  been  changed,  as  follows: 

Dr.  A.  M.  Tozzer,  Curator  of  Middle  America. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  Curator  of  North  American 
Archeology. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Hooton,  Curator  of  Somatology. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Guernsey,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Archeology  and  Ethnology. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Carroll,  Assistant  Librarian  and 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Orric  Bates  has  been  appointed  Curator 
of  African  Archeology  and  Ethnology. 

The  researches  in  the  field  have  oeen  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dr.  Tozzer  spent  the  winter  in  Mexico  as  Di- 
rector of  the  International  School  of  Archeology 
and  Ethnology.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Clarence  L.  Hay,  Harvard  Fellow.  The  greater 
part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  excavation  of 
a  temple  and  house  site  near  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Merwin,  Field  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Expedition  of  1913-14,  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bishop,  Harvard  Fel- 
low. Explorations  were  made  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Quintana  Roo,  Mexico,  and  the  ruins 
of  four  ancient  cities,  previously  imknown,  in 
the  Peten  District  of  Guatemala,  were  investi- 
gated. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Stems  has  continued  his  investi- 
gations of  the  prehistoric  sites  in  Nebraska. 
This  season  he  has  explored  a  series  of  habita- 
tion sites  which  are  much  older  than  the  pre- 
historic sites  heretofore  discovered  and  seem  to 
belong  to  a  different  people. 

Mr.  Ernest  Volk  has  had  unusual  opportimi- 
ties  during  the  past  year  for  the  continuation  of 
his  researches  in  tiie  glacial  deposits  about 
Trenton,  N.  J.  The  renewed  interest  in  tiiis 
research,  from  a  geological  and  archeological 
point  of  view,  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
much  discussed  question  of  glacial  man  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
8.  J.  Guernsey  cm  his  two-months'  trip  to 
northern  Arizona  where  a  group  of  seven  cliff- 
houses,  two  burial  caves,  and  a  small  cemetery 
were  explored.  Plans  and  photographs  were 
made  and  a  good  collection  representing  the 
archeology  and  ethnology  of  the  region  was  se- 
cured for  the  Museum. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody  made  a  reconnoissance 
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trip  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  In  July  he  exam- 
incn  Bitea  near  Jerusalem,  notably  Mt.  Skopus, 
and  later  continued  his  work  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Beirut.  Excavations  were  made  in  the 
caves  of  the  Dog  River  and  of  Antelias.  Speci- 
mens of  flint  were  numerous  and  good  and  tiiere 
were  in  place  numerous  contemporary  shells 
and  animal  bones,  not  always  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation.  After  August  16,  he  was  forced 
by  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  European  War 
to  discontinue  researches  in  this  region.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  September  he  carried  on  in- 
vestigations of  the  sites  in  Suffolk,  Kent,  Sus- 
sex, Surry,  Wilts,  and  Dorset  in  England. 
Among  the  more  important  single  sites,  the 
famous  palseolithic  station  of  Knowle  Farm, 
Savemake  Forest,  near  Marlborough,  was  espe- 
cially rich  in  specimens.  The  collections  brought 
to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  Peabody  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  European  exhibit  and  furnidi 
the  first  large  collection  from  Palestine. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Hooton  was  sent  to  England  on  a 
special  expedition  for  the  Museum,  and  remained 
tiiere  for  a  month,  when  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
continue the  work  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country.  While  there  he  suc- 
ceeded in  examining  a  group  of  barrows,  eight 
of  which  were  round  barrows  dating  from  the 
late  Bronze  Age,  and  one  long  barrow  excavated 
contained  fragmentary  remains  of  skeletons  in 
addition  to  a  quantity  of  Neolithic  potsherds. 
From  a  neighboring  gravel  pit,  Knowle  Pit, 
Savemake,  Wilts,  a  series  of  River  Drift  im- 
plements was  obtained.  Dr.  Hooton  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  O.  G.  S.  Crawford  and  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Carpenter. 

Mr.  Oric  Bates,  during  the  winter,  was  search- 
ing for  Libyan  remains  in  the  littoral  of  the 
desert  west  of  Egypt,  where  he  found  a  distinct 
and  hitherto  unniown  group  of  archseological 
objects.  He  has  sent  to  the  Museum  a  small 
collection  of  Sudanese  material,  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  Fayum  flints  and  a  collection 
of  Libyan  objects  secured  by  his  excavations. 

The  Museum  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its 
gifts  of  money,  collections,  and  books  during  the 
year.  Its  special  library  is  becoming  more  and 
more  useful  to  students  in  anthropology.  See 
Anthbofoloot;  Aiich.£olocit. 

PEACE.  See  International  Abbitbation 
AND  Pback. 

PECK,  Habbt  Thubston.  An  American 
scholar,  educator,  and  writer,  bom  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Nov.  24,  1856,  died  March  23,  1914.  He 
was  educated  in  private  schools  and  at  Colum- 
bia College,  graduating  in  1881  after  a  brilliant 
undergraduate  career,  during  which  his  literary 
and  editorial  gifts  had  already  attracted  wide 
notice.  After  graduation  he  was  appointed  tutor 
in  Latin  and  for  a  time  in  Semitic  languages  at 
Columbia,  succeeding  to  the  professorship  of 
the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  on  the  death 
of  Prof.  Charles  Short  in  1886,  and  to  the  An- 
thon  professorship  in  1904,  retiring  in  1910. 

As  a  Latinist,  Dr.  Peck  was  distinguished  by 
a  rare  familiarity  with  the  content  of  Latin 
literature,  in  the  interpretation  of  which  his 
wide  range  of  knowledge  made  him  a  stimu- 
lating instructor.  In  this  field  he  published: 
The  Hemitio  Theory  of  Creation  ( 1886 ) ;  Latin 
Pronunciation  (1889);  Suetonius  (1889);  Ro- 
nuin  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  (with  R. 
Arrowsmith,  1895);  a  sympathetic  translation 
of  Petronius,  Trimalchio's  Dinner  (1899);  and 


A  Histbry  of  Classical  Philology  (1911).  He 
was  also  editor-in-chief  of  Harper's  CUusieal 
Dictionary,  and  co-editor  of  the  Students'  Series 
of  Latin  Classics  and  Columbia  University  Stud- 
ies in  Classical  Philology.  In  addition  to  his 
professional  works,  his  versatility,  a  strong 
journalistic  bent,  and  a  style  of  unusual  bril- 
liance brought  him  wide  recognition  in  more 
general  fields  as  critic,  editor,  essayist,  poet, 
historian,  and  prolific  contributor  to  periodicals. 
He  was  the  first  editor-in-chief  of  the  Bookman, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  Letter  Box,  and 
continuously  a  member  of  its  staff  from  1895 
to  1906;  editor  of  the  International  Cyelopadia 
and  co-editor  of  the  New  Inteknationai.  Enct- 
CLOP.SDIA;  editor  of  Appleton's  Atlas  of  Modem 
Geography  (1892);  co-editor  of  the  Library  of 
the  WorWs  Best  Literature,  and  of  Masterpieces 
of  Literature;  literary  editor  and  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
( 1897-1901 ) ;  and  editorially  associated  with 
Munsey's  and  with  several  works  of  reference. 
In  1889  he  published,  under  the  name  of  Rafford 
Pyke,  a  ronarkable  child's  story  book.  The 
Adventures  of  Mabel,  and  a  similar  collection, 
Hilda  and  the  Wishes,  in  1907.  He  also  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  essays.  The  Personal  Equa- 
tion (1899)  and  What  is  good  English  (1899)  ; 
Oreystone  and  Porphyry,  collected  poems 
(1899);  The  Ufe  of  Preseott  (1906);  Twenty 
Years  of  the  Repuhlio  (1906),  a  notable  col- 
lection of  political  personalia  covering  the  pe- 
riod from  ike  first  term  of  President  Clevebuid 
to  1906;  Literature  and  Studies  in  Several  Lit- 
eratures (1909);  and  The  Jfeuj  Baedeker 
(1910),  a  work  of  keen  insight  and  fresh  point  i 
of  view.  His  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  | 
covering  many  fields,  aroused  wide  popular  in- 
terest through  their  originality  and  forceful 
style,  and  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  Dr. 
Peck  was  fearless  as  a  controversialist  and  im- 
patient of  educational  or  literary  pretense, 
against  .manifestations  of  which  he  wrote  with 
vigor  and  effect.  During  his  last  years  his  pow- 
ers were  gradually  obscured  by  disease  which 
resulted  in  his  death  at  Stamford  in  1914. 

P^OTTY,  Chablxb  Piebrk.  A  French  author 
and  editor,  killed  on  the  battle  line  in  France 
in  October,  1914.  He  was  born  in  1873  in  Or- 
leans. In  19(X),  after  he  had  settled  in  Paris, 
he  founded  and  became  the  managing  editor  of 
Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine,  a  supposedly  fort- 
nightly periodical,  in  which  he  wrote  an  a  re- 
ligious mystic,  although  admitting  to  his  col- 
umns contributions  from  widely  different  points 
of  view.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  new  reactionary  school  of  French  poetry, 
the  school  in  whose  literary  background  figured 
the  Church  and  the  monarchy,  though  the  latter 
was  implied  rather  than  distinctlv  avowed. 
P^guy's  polemical  articles  were  mainly  protests 
against  any  departure  from  religious  principles  , 
as  the  life  and  ruling  power  of  society.  The  | 
temperament  which  turned  him  toward  the 
Christian  examples  of  mystic  faith  and  single- 
ness of  devotion  surely  served  him  well  in  the 
choice  and  mission  of  his  later  prose  and  poetry. 
He  found  a  ready  response  to  their  appeal.  His  , 
books  were  rapidly  sold.  The  eagerness  with 
which  they  were  read  was  not  the  least  notable 
of  the  many  literary  proofs  that  the  traditional 
Catholic  France  still  lived  in  the  popular  heart 
and  was  strong  to  assert  ito  sjpiritual  ^wer 
against  social  license  and  the  denial  of  religion. 
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Hia  best-kno^ai  works  are:  Le  porehe  dw  my«- 
tire  de  ta  deumime  vertu  (1911) ;  La  tapi**eri« 
de  tamte  Gtneviive  et  de  Jeanne  ^Aro  (1912) ; 
Le  myetire  de  Jeanne  d^Are,  written  in  lunii- 
nouB,  rythmic  prose;  Le  myttire  de*  •amta 
imnoeenU  (1912);  L'argent  euite  (1913);  and 
the  poem  Eve  (1914).  P^gujr  sometimes  wrote 
under  the  pen  names  of  Pierre  Deloire  and  Pierre 
Baudoin.  He  was  a  laureate  of  the  French 
Academy.  Chi  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  in  1914  he  promptly  responded  to  the  ap- 
peal of  his  country  and  went  to  the  front. 

PEIBCE,  BENJAMiif  Osgood.  An  American 
physicist  and  educator,  died  Jan.  14,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1854;  graduated 
from  Harvard  Collese  in  1876,  and  for  several 
years  following  studied  at  Leipzis  and  Berlin. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  tie  taught  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1880-81,  and  in  the 
latter  year  was  appointed  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  Harvard  University.  He  became  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  and  physics  in 
1884  and  Hollis  professor  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy  in  1888,  holding  the  latter  chair  un- 
til the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of 
many  American  and  foreign  scientific  societies, 
and  published  writings  on  mathematical  sub- 
jects mcluding:  Theory  of  the  Jfetctonian  Poten- 
tial Function;  Table  of  Integrals  (1899);  and 
JSieperiments  in  Magnetitm. 

FEIXAO&A..  The  first  report  of  the  Thomp- 
son Pellagra  Commission  was  published  in  1914. 
The  commission  was  supported  by  funds  d<niated 
by  Col.  Robert  M.  Thompson,  of  Kew  York  City, 
and  its  work  undertaken  in  association  with  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  cases  were  studied,  at  or 
near  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  The  commission  found 
that  pellagra  occurred  in  the  cotton-mill-village 
population  at  a  rate  of  104  per  ten  thousand,  as 
aj^inst  19  per  ten  thousand  for  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  and  16  per  ten  thousand  for  the  ru- 
ral districto  alone.  There  was  an  excessive  prev- 
alence among  farming  classes  in  townships  which 
have  a  relatively  large  mill-village  population. 
The  white  population  of  the  county  had  46  cases 
per  ten  thousand,  the  negro  only  9.5  per  ten  thou- 
sand. Even  excluding  the  mill-village  population, 
which  is  practically  all  white,  the  remaining 
whites  still  have  a  rate  of  prevalence  of  two  and 
a  half  times  that  of  the  negro.  The  incidence 
among  females  was  about  three  times  as  great  as 
among  males  in  mature  life,  but  in  children  under 
10  years  of  age,  and  adults  over  46,  the  rate  is 
about  the  same.  The  most  significant  fact  in  re- 
gard to  occupation  is  the  marked  prevalence  of 
pellagra  among  women  doing  housework.  The  ex- 
cessive prevalence  in  the  mill-village  population 
occurs  largely  among  women  and  children  at  home 
during  the  day.  Among  actual  mill-workers  the 
prevuence  in  the  two  sexes  is  about  equal.  Cli- 
matic conditions  appear  to  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  symptoms.  If  during  the  spring  months 
the  rainfall  is  high,  the  temperature  low,  and 
the  number  of  rainy  days  greater  than  normal, 
the  appearance  of  acute  symptoms  is  delayed. 
It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  disease  was  of 
a  less  virulent  type  than  in  former  years;  symp- 
toms were  quite  mild  and  sometimes  were  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  slcin.  A  history  of 
illness  immediately  preceding  the  developmoit  of 
symptoms  was  found  in  69  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
JUi  to  diet,  the  most  striking  defect  in  the  gen- 


eral dietary  of  the  wcvking  classes  appears  to 
be  the  limited  use  of  fresh  meats;  salt  pork,  es- 
pecially bacon,  being  used  as  a  substitute.  The 
question  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  of  house 
screens  and  flies,  disposal  of  excreta,  and  the 
methods  of  food  preparation,  were  all  investi- 
gated without  eliciting  any  new  facts.  From  the 
standpoint  of  entomology,  tides,  lice,  bedbugs, 
cockroaches,  horse  flies,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  buffalo 
gnats,  house  files,  and  stable  flies  were  considered 
in  regard  to  their  possible  activities  as  carriers. 
The  stable  fly  only,  from  its  seasonable  activities, 
wide  distribution  and  abundance,  in  the  rural 
districts,  especially,  seems  to  be  the  most  likely 
offender.  It  is  relatively  long-lived,  travels  long 
distances,  and  bites  only  by  day.  The  commit- 
sion  does  not  regard  the  evidence  of  transmis- 
sion by  blood-sucking  insects  as  at  all  conclusive. 
They  reject  the  maize  theory  and  consider  that 
pellagra  is  in  all  probability  a  specific  infectious 
disease  communicable  by  means  at  present  un- 
Icnown. 

In  almost  direct  opposition  to  these  findings 
are  the  recent  experiments  in  Rhodesia.  Funk 
relates  that  when  whole  commeal  was  used  as 
food  there  was  no  pellagra,  while  it  was  liable 
to  develop  when  bolted  meal  was  eaten.  Kight- 
ingale's  experience  with  1210  cases  confirmed 
this,  although  he  calls  the  malady  "seism,"  not 
venturing  to  classify  it  as  true  pellagra.  Funk 
advises  Uie  avoidance  of  bolted  meal,  dependence 
on  whole  grain  and  potatoes,  and  a  diet  rich  in 
vitamins.  He  says  that  in  the  potato  zone  pel- 
lagra does  not  occur.  Sambon  still  clings  to  his 
theory  of  insect  transmission,  and  incriminates 
two  species  of  gnats,  the  Simulium  and  the  Cera- 
topogoninea.  Pellagra,  he  says,  like  malaria,  has 
certain  defined  zones,  and  he  can  find  no  in- 
stance of  direct  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
one  individual  to  another.  Persons  who  go  to 
live  in  a  pellagra  district  contract  the  disease 
usually  in  the  first  year,  while  others,  who  work 
in  the  pellagra  zone  in  the  winter  and  leave  it 
in  the  spring,  escape  infection.  In  Mississippi, 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1913,  3734  cases 
of  pellagra  were  reported,  with  a  mortality  of 
795  for  the  entire  year.  The  cases  among  col- 
ored people  were  greatly  in  excess  of  those  among 
the  white  population,  out  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  great  preponderance  of  the  former  in  this 
State.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  para- 
graphs that  the  broad  question,  as  to  whether 
pellagra  was  to  be  classea  as  a  dietary  or  a  com- 
mimicable  disease,  had  not  been  delinitely  an- 
swered. 

FENANa.  One  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
(q.v.). 

FENirSYLVANIA.  POPUUITION.  The  esti- 
mated population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  8,246,967. 
The  population  in  1910  was  7,665,111. 

AoBicuLTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Aenat* 

Prod.  bu.          FoiiM 

llli 

...1914 

1918 
...1914 

1918 
...1914 

1918 
...1914 

1918 

1,468,000 
1,468,000 
1,812,000 
1,286,000 
1,078,000 
1,164,000 
380,000 
380,000 

62,178,000  $45,890,000 
67,067,000     41,081,000 
28,747,000     24,697,000 
21,862,000     19,894.000 
82,190,000     16,417,000 
86,774,000     16,456,000 
6,040,000       4,188,000 
4,900,000       8,636,000 
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88,100  b  47,995,000 

4,080,000 

1918 

88,900 

46,680,000 

8,501,000 
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i  Ponnda. 

Mineral  Pbodhction.  Pennsylvania  so  far 
exceeds  all  other  States  in  the  value  of  its  min- 
eral products  as  to  stand  almost  alone.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of  pig  iron,  coke,  and  other 
derived  or  secondary  products  not  included  in 
the  total,  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  is 
nearly  one-fourth  that  of  the  entire  country; 
and  in  1913  it  equaled  the  combined  production 
of  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  California, 
the  next  four  States  in  the  value  of  their  min- 
eral product.  Pennsylvania  derives  its  mineral 
wealth  almost  entirely  from  nonmetalliferous 
mining  operations.  Except  for  a  small  amount 
of  copper,  it  produces  none  of  the  precious  or 
semiprecious  metals,  and  the  only  other  metal 
which  figures  in  the  total  production  of  the  State 
is  iron,  of  which  lew  than  600,000  tons  of  ore 
were  produced  in  1913.  In  addition,  however, 
to  ita  being  the  first  State  in  the  production  of 
eoal,  Pennsylvania  leads  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement,  the  burning  of  lime,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  paints,  sand,  slate,  and 
stone.  It  is  second  in  the  value  of  clay  prod- 
ucts and  natural  gas,  and  sixth  in  the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum.  Although  not  an  iron-ore 
State,  Pennsylvania  is  bv  tax  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  iron,  which  is  oabtained  f^om  the  Lake 
Superior  ores.  The  production  in  1913  was  12,- 
871,349  long  tons,  valued  at  $197,726,314.  If 
the  value  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  Pomsylvania 
were  added  to  the  value  of  the  other  products 
of  the  State,  the  total  value  for  1913  would 
have  exceeded  $700,000,000,  which  is  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  total  mineral 
production  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  more  coal  mined  in  the  State  in 
1913,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  than  in 
any  previous  year  in  ita  history.  The  produc- 
tion reached  the  enormous  total  of  266,306,139 
short  tons,  valued  at  $388,220,933.  Of  this  91,- 
624,927  tons  were  anthracite,  with  a  value  of 
$196,181,127,  and  173,781,217  tons  were  bitumi- 
nous, valued  at  $193,039,806.  The  total  ton- 
nMe  broke  the  previous  record  for  1912  by  19,- 
079,053  short  tons,  or  nearly  8  per  cent.  The 
proportionate  increase  was  about  the  same  for 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite.  The  gain  in 
the  value  of  anthracite,  however,  was  $17,658,- 
601,  or  about  10  per  cent,  over  1912  and  in  bi- 
tuminous coal  $23,669,309,  or  14  per  cent.  There 
were  employed  in  the  anthracite  mines  in  1913, 
176,746  men  and  in  the  bituminous  mines  172,- 
190  men.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the 
United  States  Gleological  Survey,  the  produc- 
tion of  anthracite  c<Mti  in  1914  was  about  the 
same  as  that  of  1913.  Second  in  importance 
among  the  mineral  industries  in  the  State  was 
the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  which  is 
closely  followed  by  the  clay-working  industry. 
The  production  of  cement  in  1013  was  28,060,496 
'barrels,  valued  at  $24,268,800,  compared  with 
27,626,340  barrels,  valued  at  $18,g45,H3S  in  1912. 
The  value  of  the  clay  products,  exclusive  of  raw 
«lay  mined  and  sold,  increased  from  $21,637,221 
in  1912  to  $24,231,482  in  1913.    The  production 


of  natural  gas  is  fourth  in  importance.  Penn- 
sylvania was  first  in  the  production  of  this 
mineral  imtil  1910,  when  it  was  aurpamed  by 
West  Virginia.  The  value  of  the  naturi^  gas 
produced  in  1013  was  $21,696,845,  compared 
with  $18,639,672  in  1912.  Up  to  1894  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  leading  State  in  the  production 
of  petroleum,  but  it  has  since  been  surpassed 
by  West  Virginia,  Texas,  California,  lUinois, 
and  Oklahoma.  On  account  of  the  higher  grade 
of  Pennsylvania's  oil,  however,  it  atill  ranks 
fifth  in  value  of  production.  The  output  of  pe- 
troleum in  1913  waa  7,963,282  barrels,  compared 
with  7,837,948  barrels  in  1912.  The  value  in- 
creased from  $12,886,762  in  1912,  to  $19,805,452 
in  1013.  The  production  of  limestone  is  the 
principal  factor  in  placing  Pennsylvania  first 
as  a  producer  of  stone,  though  it  is  also  first 
in  the  production  of  slate,  sand  and  gravel,  and 
lime.  In  1913  the  total  value  of  the  stone  quar- 
ried, exclusive  of  slate  and  limestone  made  into 
lime,  was  $10,117,460,  compared  with  $9,144,214 
in  1912.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State,  exclusive  of  pig  iron,  in- 
creased from  $446,799,663  in  1912,  to  $606,466,- 
759  in  1913. 

Tbanspobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
in  the  State  in  1913  was  8339.  The  roada  hav- 
ing the  longest  mileage  include  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  632;  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1048; 
Pennsylvania  and  Beading  Railway,  603;  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  406;  Erie 
Railroad,  464;  Lehigh  Valley,  328.  Of  the  total 
mileage,  5260  was  mileage  of  20  companies 
operating  in  the  State  but  having  their  lines 
also  outside  the  State,  and  3089  was  the  mileage 
of  independent  roads  entirely  within  the 
State. 

Education.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  SUte  in  1914  was  1,401,325. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,124,951,  and 
the  teachers  numbered  39,696.  The  average  sal- 
ary paid  to  male  teachers  was  $68.06,  and  to 
female  teachers,  $40.44. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1914,  shows  a  bal- 
ance in  the  b^nnmg  of  the  year  of  $7,564,269. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $31,441,060 
and  the  disbursements  $31,678,111,  leaving  a 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $7,427^08. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  $651,110.  Against  this  there  was  in 
the  sinking  fund  $811,733. 

Chabities  and  CoBBEcnoNS.  The  correctional 
and  charitable  institutions  include  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
minded and  Epileptic  at  Spring  City;  Home  for 
the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children  Before 
they  are  of  School  Age  at  Philadelphia;  Homeo- 
patiiic  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Allen- 
town;  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory  at 
Huntington;  State  Hospital  for  the  Criminal 
Insane  at  Fairview;  State  Hospital  for  the 
Feeble-minded  of  Western  Pennsylvania  at  Polk; 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Warren;  State 
Hospital  of  the  Northern  Anthracite  Coal  Re- 
gion at  Scranton ;  and  the  Western  Penitentiary 
at  Pittsburgh.  Under  the  control  of  the  State 
charities  are  also  the  various  county  alms- 
houses and  jails.  Semi-State  institutions  in- 
clude a  great  number  of  hospitals  and  smaller 
institutions  in  various  cities. 

PouTics  AND  GovEBNifSNT.  Although  the 
Legislature  did  not  meet  in  1914  the  year  was 
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a  very  important  and  intereating  one  in  poli-  Johnson,  Kepnblieas;  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

tics.     Cliiei   interest  centred   about  the  efforts  (to  be  appointed). 

to  prevent  the  reelection  of  Senator  Penrose,  Judiciabt.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
whose  term  expired  March  4,  191S.  Mr.  Pen-  D.  Kewlin  Fell;  Associate  Justices,  J.  Hay 
rose  has  long  been  in  control  of  the  Republican  Brown,  Wm.  P.  Potter,  John  Stewart,  Robert 
machine  in  the  State  and  has  been  held  up  as  the  von  Moschzisker,  S.  L.  Mestrezat,  and  John  P. 
typo  of  the  objectionable  political  leader;  he  Elkin — all  Republicans,  except  Mestrezat.  Pro- 
was,  however,  renominated  in  the  primary  elec-  thonotary.  Eastern  District,  James  T.  Mitchell; 
tions  held  on  May  19.  In  the  same  elections  Frothonotary,  Middle  District,  William  Pearson; 
Martin  Brimibaugh  was  nominated  by  the  Re-  Frothonotary,  Western  District,  George  Pearson, 
public^s  for  Governor      The  Democrats  nomi-  g^^^  Leoislatube,  1916. 

nated   Congressman    Palmer   for   United   States    ___^__^^.^^^_^^_^^ 

Senator    and   Vance  McCormick  for   Governor.  gtnat*     Bout4    /oint  BoQoC 

Gifford  Pinchot  and  William  Draper  Lewis  re-    Democnu    11  41  B2 

ceived  Progressive  nominations  for  Senator  and    geptibiieans  88         164         203 

Governor,  respectively.     In  addition  to  being  a  bmSi^^". .".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      Oil 

candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  Mr.  Brum-  —         —         — 

baoj^  was  candidate  also  of  the  Keystone  and  Repablicsn   majority. ...    26         121         147 

the  Personal  Liberty  parties.    Mr.  McCormick,  II                      ~        '     ~                 ITT    ',       T 

in  addition  to  being  a  candidate  on  the  Demo-  The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 

cratic  ticket,  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  Wash-  ™  ^'^^  section  Congress,  article  United  States. 

ington   party.    The   Progressives   were   divided  PENNSTLVANIA,  Univebsity  of.    The  to- 

into  the  Bull  Moose  and  the  Roosevelt  Progres-  tal  enrollment  in  all  departments  of  the  univer- 

sive  parties,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  also  sity  in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  7308.    The  fac- 

an    Imdustrialist   party.    All   candidates   made  ulty  numbered  660.     (For  an  account  of  the  gifts 

active   and   aggressive   campaigns.    Mr.   Roose-  received  during  the  year  see  the  article  Gifts 

velt  took  part  m  supporting  Mr.  Pinchot  for  the  and  Bwjuksts.)     Beginning  with  the  academic 

Senate   and   Mr.   Lewis   for   Governor,   making  year   in    1914-15,   a  School  of   Education   was 

his  first  speech  of  the  campaign  at  Pittsburgh  added  to  the  university  and  it  is  believed  that 

on   June  30,  the  most  notable  feature  of  his  tbis  school  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 

address  being  a  talk  on  the  Democratic  admin-  curriculum.     (For   further   notes   in   regard   to 

istration's   policies.     On   September   8,  William  the  university  during  1914  see  Univkbsitiks  and 

Draper  Lewis,  nominee  of  the  Progressive  party  Cou-boes.)     The  library  contains  about  460,000 

for  Governor,  withdrew  from  the  contest  in  or-  volumes.     The  provost  is  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

der   that  the  opponents  of  the  Republican  ma-  PENNSYLVANIA     ACADEMT,     Annual 

chine  might  unite   on   one   candidate.    In   the  Exhibition  of.    See  Painting  and  Scuutubb. 

elections  held  on  Kovember  3,  the  Republicans  FENNSTLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE.    An 

elected  their  candidate  for  Governor,  'iii.  Brum-  institution  of  higher  learning  at  State  College, 

baugh,   bv   a   vote   of   690,701,   compared   with  Pa.,  founded  in  1865.    The  number  of  students 

452,882  for  McCormick,  Democrat,   and  40,116  enrolled  in  the  several  departments  in  the  au- 

for  Allen,  Socialist.    For  United  States  Senator  tunm  of  1914  was  2246,  and  the  faculty  num- 

Senator    Penrose    was    reelected    with    619,830  bered  241.    The  notable  changes  in  the  faculty 

votes,  compared  with  266,436  for  Palmer,  Demo-  during  the  collegiate  year  included  the  appoint- 

crat,  and  269,176  for  Pinchot,  Progressive.    The  ment  of  L.  W.  Rapeer,  professor  of  education; 

total   vote  cast  was    1,112,202,   compared   with  Richard  Ernesti,  associate  professor  of  industrial 

1,219,761   in  the  presidential  election   of   1912.  art;  J.  T.  Marshman,  professor  of  public  speak- 

llie  Republicans  showed  a  gain  of  over  300,000  ing;  Peal  McDonald,  instructor  in  home  econom- 

votes,   the   Democrats  a  gain   of   about  50,000  ics  extension;   and  A.  0.  Vorse,  College  Netoa 

votes,  and  the  Progressives  a  loss  of  about  160,-  editor.    Ilie  gifts  received  during  the  year  in- 

000  votes.    Mr.  Brumbaugh  carried  the  city  of  eluded  scholarships  in  home  economics  from  the 

Philadelphia  by  about   100,000  votes  and  Sen-  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  and 

ator  Penrose  carried  the  city  by  about  75,000  from  the  Pennsylvania  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 

votes.    The   factors   favoring  the   reelection   of  can  Revolution.     Scholarships  were  also  received 

Senator   Penrose   included   tiie   operation   of   a  from  J.  G.  White,  of  New  York.    The  productive 

Democratic  tariff,  the  liquor  interests,  and  the  funds  on  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  9427,290, 

disaffection  existing  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  income  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 

Mr.  Brumbaugh  ran  considerably  ahead  of  Pen-  $680,861.    The  library  contains  about  76,000  vol- 

rose  in  many  sections,  indicating  his  personal  umes  and  pamphlets.     The  president  is  F.dwin  E. 

popularity.    He  is  a  well-known  educator,  was  Sparks,  LL.D. 

the  organizer  of  Porto  Rican  schools,  and  was  FENOLOOT.  Pbison  Refobu .  Prison  meth- 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  public  ods  are  undergoing  a  virtual  revolution.  There 
school  system  of  Philadelphia.  The  Republi-  has  been  an  evolution  of  the  theories  of  crimin- 
cans  elected  26  members  to  Congress  and  the  ology  from  those  which  laid  extreme  emphasis 
Democrats  6.  upon  individual  responsibility,  and  the  conse- 
Stati  Govebnhent,  1916.  Governor,  Martin  quent  necessity  of  punitive  and  revengeful  m«w- 
O.  Brumbaugh,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Gov-  ures  through  certain  forms  of  retributive  justice, 
emor,  Frank  B.  McClain,  Republican;  Secretary  to  the  modem  viewpoint  which  holds  that  the 
of  the  Commonwealth  (to  be  appointed) ;  Treas-  criminal  is  a  product  of  social  conditions.  This 
urer,  Robert  K.  Young,  Progressive;  Auditor-  viewpoint  therefore  is  steadily  modifying  the 
General,  A.  W.  Powell,  Progressive;  Adjutant-  whole  attitude  of  society  and  prison  officials  to- 
General,  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Republican;  ward  methods  of  prison  management.  It  has 
Attorney-General  (to  be  appointed) ;  Superin-  also  brought  forward  various  reforms  for  the 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  care  of  delinquents  outside  of  prison.  The  crim- 
Democrat;     Insurance     Commissioner,    Charles  inal  is  now  viewed  as  a  human  being  who  has 
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been  deprived  of  normal  human  and  Boeial  in- 
heritance, and  consequently  must  be  put  through 
a  process  of  gradual  rehabilitation.  The  new 
ideas  have  found  expression  in  the  honor  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  road-building  in  Colorado  and 
various  other  States;  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
golden  rule  in  Kentucky;  in  the  baseball  league 
plan  of  California;  in  the  classes  in  domestic 
science,  sewing,  cooking,  and  general  housework 
in  the  Illinois  Women's  State  Prison;  in  the 
fishing  and  berrying  parties  in  New  York;  and 
the  bond  and  card  system  of  rewarding  merito- 
rious conduct  in  Ohio.  Thus  in  various  prisons 
one  or  more  of  the  following  reforms  have  been 
introduced:  Abolition  of  stripes  and  punish- 
ment by  dark  dungeons;  the  abolition  of  head 
shaving;  the  retention  of  true  names;  free  let- 
ter writing;  healthful  sports;  no  prison  garb 
whatever;  small  daily  wage;  indeterminate  sen- 
tence; and  the  parole  system.  Moreover  it  is 
seriously  advocated  that  the  ideal  is  no  specific 
term  of  sentence  and  no  penal  institutions,  but 
the  application  of  reform  methods  by  competent, 
well-gained  men.  The  new  methods  were  illus- 
trated by  the  appointment  of  a  psychiatrist 
by  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  to  assist  in  an  in- 
telligent classification  and  disposition  of  cases. 

Among  the  recommendations  for  prison  reform 
by  the  Xational  Committee  on  Prison  Labor  are 
the  following:  More  frequent  omission  of  sen- 
tence for  first  offenses  on  slight  charges,  such  as 
petty  larceny;  shortening  of  the  term  of  impris- 
onment for  good  conduct;  a  modified  indeter- 
minate sentence;  sanitary  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodations within  the  prison;  abolition  of 
bars  and  appearance  of  forcible  restraint;  the 
reform  or  the  abolition  of  the  contract  labor  sys- 
tem ;  great  extension  of  the  resort  to  farm  labor 
for  convicte;  segregation  into  classes  of  convicts 
according  to  degrees  of  guilt;  payment  to  the 
prisoner  for  labor;  and  assistance  in  getting  a 
position  at  the  time  of  discharge.  Along  with 
the  abolition  of  the  contract  labor  system  is  ad- 
vocated the  substitution  of  the  "State  use"  sys- 
tem or  "State  account"  system.  This  latter  sys- 
tem is  well  exemplified  by  the  Minnesota  binder 
twine  plant,  which  is  the  best  equipped  factory 
for  binder  twine  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
the  third  largest  output.  Diis  plant  not  only 
pays  the  expenses  of  the  prison,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  recent  commission  from  the  Ger- 
man government  as  the  best  prison  in  Kurope  or 
America,  but  it  credits  every  convict  with  a  small 
daily  wage.  Such  a  wage  not  only  gives  the 
prisoner  a  certain  economic  independence  on  his 
release  if  he  be  single,  but  makes  it  possible  for 
the  prisoner,  if  he  be  married,  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  his  family  during  his  incarcera- 
tion. 

NeiB  York.  The  recommendations  of  the  New 
York  State  Committee  on  Prison  Reform,  of 
which  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne  was  chairman,  in- 
cluded the  following:  The  conversion  of  Sing 
Sing  prison  into  a  receiving  station  for  the  ob- 
servation and  study  of  all  convicts  sentenced  to 
a  State  prison,  including  medical  examination 
and  treabnent,  and  a  special  effort  to  weed  out 
all  mental  and  physical  defectives;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Rehabilitation;  the  extension 
of  tite  indeterminate  sentence  to  all  convicts. 
The  women's  department  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  early  in  March  outlined  a  large  legis- 
lative programme  which  included  the  abolinon 
of  Sing  Sing,  the  acquisition  of  industrial  farms, 


the  development  of  farms  at  Auburn,  Clintcn, 
Valitie,  the  latter  for  women.  It  also  favored 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  probation  and  parole, 
more  self-government,  educational  labor  systems, 
and  the  payment  of  prisoners.  That  the  Sing 
Sing  methods  have  responded  very  slowly  to  the 
newer  ideals  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  in 
August  a  Saturday  afternoon  was  for  the  first 
time  devoted  to  sporte,  and  in  September  the 
prisoners  had  their  first  "Sunday  dinner"  in 
place  of  the  customary  solitary  meal.  In  the 
Aubwm  prison  was  organized,  unong  the  in- 
mates, a  mutual  welfare  league,  which  has 
brought  about  a  large  d^ree  of  self-government 
and  personal  freedom.  This  league  was  organ- 
ized by  Thomas  M.  Osborne  who  had  imposed 
upon  himself  a  week's  imprisonment  at  Auburn; 
the  story  of  this  voluntary  imprisonment  is  told 
in  Mr.  Osborne's  book,  Within  Priaon  WalU.  In 
November  Mr.  Osborne  was  appointed  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  prison  from  December  1.  He  at 
once  introduced  numerous  reforms,  including 
moving  pictures  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  a 
court  of  inmates  to  try  fellow  prisoners  for  in- 
fractions of  rules.  He  granted  13  of  16  requests 
of  the  prisoners  for  various  privileges,  wilJi  the 
result  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  prison  no  rules  were  broken  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Uiokigmt.  The  State  prison  at  Jackson,  Mich., 
inaugurated  an  extension  work  department  with 
the  following  objects:  to  keep  young  men  out  of 
prison;  to  aid  paroled  prisoners  to  meet  the 
terms  of  their  paroles;  to  prevent  discharged 
prisoners  from  coming  back.  This  work  was 
suggested  by  the  extension  work  of  a  State  Uni- 
versity. It  was  planned  for  the  prison  chaplain 
and  others  to  go  on  lecture  tours  throughout  the 
State  to  disseminate  modem  viewpoints  on  c.-im- 
inology  and  to  organize  local  branches  for  the 
purpose  of  study  and  coSperation.  These  local 
branches  were  expected  to  be  particularly  valu- 
able in  relation  to  the  young  people  and  paroled 
prisoners. 

Canada.  One  of  the  most  modem  and  intel- 
ligent efforts  to  solve  aright  the  problon  of  the 
care  of  prisoners  is  that  of  the  latest  Canadian 
prison,  the  Central  Prison  Farm  at  Guelph. 
This  farm  comprises  800  acres  and  will  ulti- 
mately contain  provision  for  700  men.  There  is 
no  enclosure  to  prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners, 
and  the  prison  guards  go  unarmed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  proportion  of  escapes  per  year  equals 
only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  pris- 
oners themselves  are  performing  75  per  cent  of 
the  building  operations  involved  in  constructing 
kitehen,  dining  hall,  several  dormitories,  cell  and 
administration  buildings,  officers'  quarters,  and 
other  buildings,  besides  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
and  other  improvemente.  The  up-to-date  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  cell  buildings  is  shown  by 
the  southern  exposure  for  each  cell,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  800  ciK>ic  feet  in  each  cell.  This  latter 
contrasto  sharply  with  the  200  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  at  Sing  Sing.  The  prisoners,  in  addition 
to  general  farming,  are  taught  a  variety  of  city 
trades,  including  dairying,  carpentry,  shoe  mak- 
ing, and  work  in  a  woolen  mill,  a  machine  shop, 
and  a  tile  factory.  Recreation  of  many  forms 
is  «icouraged,  including  hshing,  swimming,  and 
hftseball.  In  addition  should  be  mentioned  the 
controlling  principle  of  the  warden,  which  is  that 
successful  prison  management  means,  first  of  all, 
successful  supervision. 
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Natiorai.  OoiravBENCE.  At  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections  (see  Chab- 
ITTES)  a  session  was  devoted  to  Corrections. 
The  report  of  the  committee  dealt  with  misde- 
meanants and  showed  that  about  600,000  of  them 
are  every  year  committed  to  county  and  city 
prisons  in  the  United  States ;  that  these  jails  are 
training  schools  for  crime;  that  tha  fee  ^stem 
has  many  abuses;  that  idleness  in  jail  is  de- 
moralising; that  the  police  are  dominated  by 
politics;  and  that  prison  reform  has  neglected 
the  misdemeanant  in  favor  of  the  felon.  The 
programme  of  advance  pointed  to  the  humaniz- 
ing of  the  courts  by  the  newer  penology;  grant- 
ing prisoners  a  chance  to  earn  money  to  pay 
their  fines;  release  on  probation;  the  colcmy  or 
farm  system  of  outdoor  employment;  the  inde- 
terminate sentence;  and  parole.  All  of  these  re- 
forms are  in  practice  here  and  there;  they  should 
be  extended  over  the  entire  country.  Judge 
James  A.  Collins  showed  that  considerate  treat- 
ment had  reduced  jail  and  workhouse  eonmiit- 
ments  in  Indianapolis  by  SO  per  cent  without 
increasing  the  number  of  repeaters.  The  great- 
est interest  attached  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
prison  farms  at  Occoquan,  D.  C,  and  Ouelph,  On- 
tario. Outdoor  employment  for  women  prison- 
ers is  being  undertaken  in  Massachusetts  and 
other  Eastern  States.  Maj.  J.  B.  Woods,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary,  declared 
that  his  experience  in  that  State  in  employmetat 
of  convicts  on  public  roads,  while  of  financial  ad- 
vantage, did  not  result  in  reforming  the  prison- 
ers. 

The  aims  of  present  prison  reform  as  developed 
by  this  section  were:  more  perfect  police  with 
a  broader  social  viewpoint;  prompt  hearings  fo^ 
every  one  arrested;  juvenile  courts  in  all  places; 
care  and  detention  of  juvenile  delinquents  out- 
side of  jail ;  probation  system  for  adults  as  well 
as  juveniles;  s«>arate  trials  for  women;  modi- 
fication of  the  fining  system  so  as  to  eliminate 
discrimination  between  rich  and  poor;  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners;  separate  individual  confine- 
ment, and  separation  of  sexes  in  countv  jails; 
abolition  of  fee  systems;  State  control  of  all 
minor  prisoners;  industrial  farms  for  convicted 
misdemeanants ;  release  of  misdemeanants  on  pa- 
role imder  supervision;  and  abolition  of  con- 
tract labor. 

Pbobatioit.  The  sixth  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Probation  Association  met  at  Mem- 
phis early  in  May  with  81  delegates  present. 
Round  table  discussions  and  papers  dealt  with 
defective  delinquents  both  juvenile  and  adult; 
probation  for  adult  offenders;  juvenile  courts, 
especially  their  lack  outside  of  large  cities;  the 
separation  of  the  social  and  the  judicial  fvaic- 
tions  of  courts;  social  legislation  suggested  by 
probation  work.  The  fact  was  emphasized  that 
the  criminal  courts  are  no  longer  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  police  and  prosecutors,  but  are 
coming  more  and  more  under  the  scrutiny  and 
control  of  a  more  informed  public.  A  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  rural  com- 
munity and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  the 
advisability  of  engaging  a  field  representetive 
to  direct  research  and  education  on  need  of  pro- 
bation for  such  communities. 

The  National  Committee  on  Pbisons  and 
Pbison  Labob,  which  is  the  new  name  of  the  Na- 
tiMial  Committee  on  Prison  Labor,  met  in  June 
at  Ardsley,  N.  Y.  An  executive  committee  was 
formed  from  experioiced  members  in  each  State 


to  determine  the  policy  of  the  Committee  in  the 
different  States.  Special  committees,  whose 
chairmen  with  Adolph  Lewisohn  and  E.  Stagg 
Whitin  constitute  the  council  of  management, 
were  elected  as  follows:  on  Federal  prisons, 
George  Qordon  Battle,  chairman;  on  law.  Prof. 
George  W.  Kirchwey;  on  social  hygiene,  James 
Bronson  Reynolds;  on  organized  labor,  Collis 
Lovely;  on  honor  men,  Charles  Henry  Davis;  on 
education,  Mrs.  John  H.  Flagler;  on  jails,  Hast- 
ings H.  Hart.  The  executive  offices  are  at  Co- 
lumbia University  under  the  direction  of  Julia 
K.  Jaffrav  and  Joseph  D.  Sears. 

PENSIONS.  See  OuvAoe  Pensions;  and 
Unitb)  States,  Penaiom. 

PENSIONS  FOB  MOTHEBS.  For  several 
years  past  agitation  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
pensioning  of  poor  widows  with  minor  children. 
This  has  {>een  put  forward  as  an  alternative  to 
direct  outdoor  relief  by  private  or  public  char- 
ity, or  to  the  separation  of  children  and  mothers, 
and  the  location  of  the  former,  either  in  chil- 
dren's homes  and  asylums,  or  in  private  homes  of 
strangers.  From  this  point  of  view  the  main  ar- 
gument for  the  pension  plan  was  that  the  care 
of  children  by  their  own  mothers  was  distinctly 
superior  to  ueir  care  by  any  other  means.  The 
urgency  of  this  scheme  was  increased  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  child  labor  le^slation.  This 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  out  of  employment 
numbers  of  children,  of  ages  12  to  16,  who  were 
contributing  something  to  the  support  of  father- 
less families.  By  1912,  6  States  had  enacted 
pension  laws;  and  by  the  close  of  1913,  17  States 
and  2  cities  had  provided  widows'  pensions. 
These  States  were:  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Washington;  and  the  cities,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Louis.  No  new  States  enacted  mothers'  pension 
laws  in  1914. 

In  Colorado  an  appropriation  of  $4800  was 
made  in  1913,  and  $10,000  in  1914.  During 
1913,  26  families  including  97  children  were 
cared  for.  The  average  expenditure  during  the 
month  of  January,  1914,  was  $8.07  per  child. 
The  Colorado  law,  like  those  of  several  other 
States,  applies  to  any  parent  unable  to  support 
a  child;  it  sets  no  age  limit  to  eligible  children; 
and  no  maximum  to  the  amount  of  pension.  The 
Pennsylvania  law  became  effective  January,  1014. 
It  provided  $200,000  to  be  divided  among  the 
counties  of  the  State,  on  condition  that  each 
county  raise  an  amotmt  equal  to  its  gift  from 
the  State.  The  law  applies  to  dependent 
mothers  as  well  as  widows;  and  fixes  the  legal 
working  age,  14  years,  as  the  pensionable  limit. 
The  scale  of  pensions  is  as  follows:  for  mother 
and  one  child,  $12  per  month;  mother  and  two 
children)  $20;  mother  and  three  children,  $26; 
and  for  each  additional  child,  $5  additional. 

The  Michigan  law  applies  to  mothers  only; 
it  fixes  the  age  limit  at  17  years;  and  provides 
that  the  pension  shall  not  exceed  $3  per  week  for 
each  child.  In  Wayne  County  in  June,  1914,  65 
mothers  with  240  children  were  receiving  an 
average  of  $1.30  per  week  per  child.  About  28 
per  cent  of  these  children  had  been  deserted  by 
their  fathers;  about  60  per  cent  of  the  mothers 
were  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

In  Mattachusetta  the  law  became  effective 
Sept.  1,  1913.  During  the  first  year  2067 
mothers  with  9229  chiluen  under  14  were  given 
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ftid.  The  mothers  included  2161  widows,  and  816 
others,  of  whom  one-half  were  deserted  wives. 
The  law  provides  for  a  State  appropriation  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  total  expenditures  by  towns 
and  cities  as  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charity.  In  1914  the  State  expense  amounted  to 
about  $176,000,  making  a  total  of  about  $500,000 
for  the  commonwealth.  The  average  relief  was 
$6  per  week  per  family.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  SUte's  share  in  1915  would  be  $260,000. 
The  law,  locally  administered  by  overseers  of  the 
poor,  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  them  to 
constructive  relief  work. 

In  Ohio  the  1913  law  authorized  pensions  for 
widows,  and 'mothers  whose  husbands  were  per- 
manently disabled,  imprisoned,  or  deserted  for  at 
least  three  years,  provided  there  were  minor  chil- 
dren. State  funds,  however,  were  not  made 
available  until  1916;  but  in  1914  the  county 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  transfer  money 
to  mothers'  pension  funds.  Hamilton  Coimty 
(Cincinnati)  thus  appropriated  $63,000.  An  ad- 
visory committee  was  formed,  and  sixty  social 
workers  cooperated  in  investigating  the  1300  ap- 
plicants. By  Kovember,  there  had  been  granted 
358  pensions.  In  addition  considerable  construc- 
tive work  was  imdertoken  in  the  way  of  housing, 
health,  domestic  economy,  recreation,  reading, 
education,  etc.,  for  applicants. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  became  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Up  to  June  1  there  had  been  1369  ap- 
plications, of  which  431  were  set  aside,  769  were 
registered,  and  the  remainder  were  under  inves- 
tigation. Most  of  those  registered  were  identi- 
&ei  with  other  agencies.  In  July,  77  families 
were  receiving  'average  pensions  of  $22  per 
month. 

BocKEFELLEB  FOUNDATION.  In  September  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  made  a  grant  of  $20,000 
a  year  for  ten  years  to  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  this 
fund  to  be  used  in  providing  pensions  for  de- 
pendent widows  with  families.  This  sum  was 
sufScient  to  pension  fifty  families  and  provide 
$1200  for  a  family  visitor.  The  association  was 
then  engaged  in  an  effort  to  raise  $100,000  with 
which  to  pension  all  of  the  five  hundred  depoi- 
dent  widows  with  children  under  its  care.  The 
pensions  will  be  paid  in  weekly  installments  for 
not  more  than  six  months  at  a  time;  families 
pensioned  must  have  been  known  to  the  associa- 
tion for  six  months;  the  cooperation  of  relatives, 
churches,  and  other  agencies  is  to  be  secured. 

This  grant  was  the  result  of  a  special  study  of 
the  effects  of  widows'  pensions  made  for  the 
Foimdation  by  Mr.  William  H.  Matthews,  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Family  Welfare  of 
the  association.  The  association  had  adopted 
the  "pension  policy"  on  a  rather  extensive  scale 
in  1013.  Mr.  Matthews  then  selected  forty -three 
cases  where  ade<juate  pensions  had  been  given, 
and  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  conditions.  He  found  that  the  pen- 
sion gave  opportunity  for  education,  health,  and 
development,  and  a  return  in  "the  way  of 
healthy,  vigorous,  red-blooded  workers,"  and  that 
the  pension  "is  an  insurance  against  under-vital- 
ized, stunted,  inefficient  bodies,  against  the 
wreckage  and  wastage  of  future  citizenship, 
against  an  increase  in  that  part  of  our  juvenile 
population  that  ever  keeps  busy  the  machinery 
of  juvenile  courts,  truancy  schools,  reforma- 
tories, and  other  like  institutions."  Whether 
the  benefited  mothers  did  some  work  outside  of 


their  homes  or  worked  at  home,  the  pension  sys- 
tem showed  most  beneficent  results  in  better 
health  and  a  bettor  tone  to  family  life.  The 
study  was  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of  431 
widows  with  dependent  children  also  under  the 
care  of  the  association  but  not  pensioned.  Of 
these,  44  per  cent  worked  away  from  home  as 
aeainst  17  .per  cent  of  the  pensioned  mothers. 
Many  of  the  children  were  in  reformatories; 
many  others  were  in  institutions  for  restoring 
health.  There  was  frequent  lack  of  food,  shel- 
ter, and  clothing,  and  an  extensive  amount  of  de- 
bility and  degradation. 

Aboumentb  roB  and  Against.  Hie  principal 
reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  mothers'  pensions 
are  the  following:  There  is  great  need  of  more 
adequate  provision  for  working  mothers  with 
minor  children,  with  no  male  breadwinner.  The 
efforts  of  such  mothers  to  keep  tiieir  children  at 
home  results  in  overwork  at  low  pay,  ninning 
into  debt,  lack  of  proper  nourishment  and  hous- 
ing, and  juvenile  delinquency.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  by  placing^  children  in  institutions, 
or  in  private  homes,  is  unsatisfactory.  Social 
insurance  cannot  meet  the  situation  because  of 
the  long  time  necessary  to  ^t  it  into  effective 
working,  and  because  desertion  of  fathers  can- 
not be  thus  obviated.  Pensioning  mothers  meets 
the  situation;  it  is  a  just  measure;  it  prevents 
family  separations;  it  relieves  relatives  of  un- 
fair burdens;  and  mothers  earn  pensions  by  their 
services  to  the  State.  Pensions,  moreover,  are 
socially  advantageous,  since  they  result  in  bet- 
ter citizens,  raise  standards  of  living,  and  make 
child  labor  unnecessary.  They  are  an  advantage 
economically,  because  they  are  the  cheapest  way 
to  care  for  both  mothers  and  children,  and 
they  eliminate  much  of  the  expense  of  crime  and 
delinquency.  It  is  further  argued  thiit  pension 
systems  should  be  public  rather  than  private,  be- 
cause of  the  paramount  interest  of  the  State  in 
ite  future  citizens;  because  adequacy  and  regu- 
larity are  essential;  and  because  private  relief 
is  believed  to  be  more  demoralizing  than  public. 

Against.  It  is  argued  that  the  pension  idea 
is  wrong  in  principle  since  money  will  not  make 
good  homes.  The  need  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
Pensioning  mothers  will  prove  harmful  socially, 
because  it  will  lessen  the  interest  of  private 
charities,  friends  and  relatives,  and  thus  destroy 
helpful  personal  relationships.  Moreover,  pen- 
sions are  more  degrading  to  self-respect  tiian 
private  aid.  They  would  increase  desertions  and 
divorce;  would  take  from  mothers  an  interest  in 
outeide  work  which  is  often  salutary ;  would  dis- 
criminate against  the  provident  in  favor  of  the 
improvident.  They  are  anti-eugenic  in  that  they 
would  increase  the  multiplication  of  the  poorest 
stocks.  The  wide  adoption  of  the  pension  policy 
would  hinder  the  advance  of  various  worthy  re- 
forms, such  as  industrial  education,  social  in- 
surance, and  workmen's  compensation.  This  pol- 
icy will  prove  expensive  aft  a  result  of  investiga- 
tions, administration,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
class  of  dependents.  Private  charity  is  less 
costly;  more  dScient  and  personal  in  administra- 
tion; and  does  not  involve  danger  of  restoring 
the  long-since  discredited  syst^  of  extensive 
out-door  relief. 

FEBAK.  A  State  (the  most  northerly)  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  protectorate  (q.v.). 
Perak  is  one  of  the  oldest  states  in  the  peninsula, 
and  since  the  appointment  of  a  British  resident 
in  1874  it  has  made  considerable  progreaa.    It  is 
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watered  by  the  Perak,  the  Kinta,  Batang  Padang, 
Bidor,  Sungkai,  Krian,  Kurau,  and  Bemam 
rivers,  with  their  tributaries.  An  extensive  ir- . 
rigation  scheme  has  been  completed  in  the  Kriaa 
district,  which  renders  70,000  acres  ayailable 
for  rice  cultivation.  Coconuts  are  grown,  but 
the  chief  exports  are  tin  and  rubber.  The  chief 
mining  districts  are  Larut,  Kinta,  Batang  Pa- 
dang, and  Klian  Intan.  llie  production  of  tin 
ore  in  1912  was  returned  at  22,640  tons;  metal, 
5767 ;  value,  £5,767,893.  The  State  is  traversed 
by  the  main  railway  line  from  Penang.  The  to- 
tal mileage  of  completed  roads  is  761  of  metaled, 
and  60  of  unmetaled  wagon  roads,  besides  871 
miles  of  byways.  Taiping  is  the  capital,  and 
Ipoh  the  commercial  centre.  'Hie  chief  port  is 
Teluk  Ansom.  Other  towns  are  Kuala,  Kang- 
sar,  Kampar,  and  Tapah.  The  State  now  in- 
cludes the  whole  watershed  of  the  Perak  River. 
This  territory,  formally  ceded  to  Perak  by  the 
Anglo-Siamese  treaty  of  July  16,  1909,  exceeds 
lOOO  square  miles  in  area  and  includes  the  tin 
mines  of  Klian  Intan.  The  population  of  the 
ne\r  territory  in  1900  was  estimated  at  about 
3000.  The  native  ruler  is  Sir  Idris  Mersid-el- 
Aazam  Shah.  The  British  Resident  in  1914,  was 
R.  G.  Watson. 

PKKTir.  A  dependency  of  Aden  (q.v.). 
P"RKKT"WS,  Geobqb  Douolas.  An  American 
editor  and  public  official,  died  Feb.  3,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Holly,  K.  Y.,  in  1840,  but  in  his 
early  boyhood  removed  to  the  West.  He  learned 
the  printer's  trade  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  and  with 
his  brother  started  the  Cedar  Fall*  Oaeette  in 
I860.  In  1862-63  he  served  as  a  private  in  the 
Thirty-first  Iowa  Regiment.  From  1869  until 
his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  Siouw  City  Jour- 
nal. From  1874-76  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Iowa  Smate  and  was  United  States  marshal 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa  from  1882-85. 
He  also  served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1891  to  1899,  and  was  delegate-at-large  from 
Iowa  to  the  Republican  National  Conventions 
in  1876,  1880,  1888,  and  1908. 

PESRT,  Jahxs  HnxHOUSE.  An  American 
naval  officer,  died  Dec.  6,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  1842  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  served  in  the  Union 
navy  throughout  the  Civil  War.  He  retired 
from  naval  service  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War  he  reen- 
tered the  service  and  was  made  chief  engineer 
on  the  battleship  Oregon.  He  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  again  retired  from 
active  service.  Until  August,  1904,  be  served 
on  the  advisory  board  of  the  bureau  of  steam 
engineering  in  Washington.  He  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Oregon  at  the  time  of  the  famous 
voyage  of  that  ship  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
coast  of  Cuba. 

FEBSXA.  An  Asiatic  monarchy  lying  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Oman. 
Capital,  Teheran.  Estimated  area,  1,645,000 
square  kilometers,  or  636,136  square  miles,  carry- 
ing a  population  of  about  9,000,000,  of  whom 
about  2,600,000  (Arabs,  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Leks) 
are  nomads.  There  are  about  8,000,000  Moham- 
medans of  the  Shi'ah  sect  and  800,000  of  the 
Sunni  sect.  Teheran  has  about  280,000  inhabi- 
tants, Tabariz  200,000,  and  Ispahan  80,000. 

PBODucnoN  AND  CoMMEBCE.  The  chicf  prod- 
ucts for  export,  together  with  the  imports  for 
consumption,  are  shown  in  the  table  below,  with 
values  in  the  1912-13  trade  in  thousands  of 
krtiw: 


Import*  1000  Kt. 

Cottons    186,180 

Sugar    188,978 

Tea    88,048 

Gold  *  attm  ban 

ft  coins 70,128 

Petroleum    8,889 

Yarn    14,684 

Flour     16,877 

Wooleni    19,892 

Indiso,    etc 8,084 

Haberdaahery    ....     6,607 

Bice     8,610 

^ieea    8,217 

Wool    8,761 

Animate     1,S04 

Uatebei     8,529 

Silki    6,676 

Tin,  etc 1.854 

Tobacco    2.669 

Copper  and  nickel  6,465 
Iron  and  steel  .  .  .  8,764 
Ufrd.    iron   ft   steel     8,963 

Timber     2,888 

Silkworm  egga    . .  .      8,401 


XxpoTtt  1000  Kr. 

Traits    47,467 

Oarpeta    60,892 

Cotton   98,848 

Fteh     8.345 

Rice     42,809 

Gold  *  ailver  eoins.27,428 

Gums     18,902 

Opium    84,916 

Wool    11,800 

Cocoons     11,786 

Skins     12,675 

Animals     8,885 

aUk   stuff*    6.689 

Cottons    2,160 

Hides     11,859 

Bilk    1,792 

Wheat    and    barley.   8,819 

Pearls    8.540 

Woolens    2,865 

I>run    8,688 

Timber    1,095 

Tobacco     2,487 

Dyes    1,820 

Eggs    1,299 


The  countries  of  origin  and  destination  in  the 
1912-13  trade,  values  in  thousands  of  krfins: 
Russia,  328,980  imports  and  300,878  exports; 
United  Kingdom,  86,382  and  34,328 ;  British  In- 
dia, 66,799  and  22,270;  Turkey,  23,389  and  37,- 
927;  Germany,  31,288  and  2928;  France,  11,031 
and  4829;  Austria-Hungary,  8042  and  667;  Bel- 

fium,  7929  and  408;  Afdianiston,  4360  and 
443;  Italy,  2738  and  80M;  Oman,  1047  and 
7378;  China,  789  and  3474;  United  States,  947 
and  6375;  other,  2481  and  2376.  The  sea-borne 
trade  passes  chiefly  through  the  ports  of  Bushire, 
Bunder  Abbas,  and  Mohammerah,  and  by  way  of 
Bagdad.  The  British  practically  control  Persian 
Guu  Shipping. 

Traveling  is  mostiy  by  caravan  and  transport 
by  pack  animals.  There  are  eight  miles  of  rail- 
way open. 

FiNANCB  AND  GovBatNHKKT.  The  revenue, 
about  half  of  which  is  derived  from  taxes  levied 
in  kind  or  in  cash  upon  the  laboring  classes, 
fluctuates  between  70,000,000  and  100,000,000 
krans.  Other  sources  of  revenue  are  land  tax, 
customs,  opium,  salt,  and  lease  of  monopolies. 
No  statement  of  expenditure  can  be  made,  except 
that  it  regularly  exceeds  the  income.  The  col- 
lection and  expenditure  of  all  revenue  is  under 
supervision  by  a  European  treasurer-general. 
The  Russian  debt  of  1900  amounted  to  22,600,- 
000  rubles  at  5  per  cent,  payable  in  76  .years, 
and  guaranteed  upon  the  customs  receipts  other 
than  those  of  the  province  of  Fars  and  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  ports;  debt  of  1902,  10,000,000  ru- 
bles at  5  per  cent;  British  loan  of  1911,  £1,260,- 
000  at  6  per  cent.  Floating  debt,  104,870,000 
krans;  annuities,  14,000,000  Erlins. 

The  country  is  divided  into  33  provinces  ad- 
ministered by  Governors-General  appointed  by 
the  Shah;  but  the  nomad  tribes  are  ruled  by 
their  own  chiefs,  so  far  recognized  by  the  centraJ 
government  as  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  tribal  revenue.  In  June,  1909,  un- 
der British  and  Russian  coercion,  the  then  ruler, 
Mohammed  All,  restored  the  constitution  and 
signed  a  new  electoral  law,  by  which  law  the 
election,  subsequent  to  his  abdication,  was  con- 
ducted. The  national  council  (Mejliss)  consists 
of  120  deputies.  Each  constituency  elects  three 
times  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  represent 
it  in  the  Mejliss  and  these  appoint  the  deputies. 
Elections  were  held  in  the  autumn  of  1913,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  dissolution  of  the  council 
in  December,  1011. 
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HiSTOBT.  On  July  21,  1914,  the  Bizteen-vear- 
old  Sultan,  Ahmed  Shah,  crowned  himBelf  as 
Bhahinthah  of  Persia,  thug  ending  the  regency 
which  had  exlBted  since  the  dethronement  of  his 
father,  Mohammed  Ali,  some  five  years  before. 
One  of  the  ceremonies  observed  was  the  taking  of 
a  formal  oath  before  the  Mejliss  (Parliament) 
to  observe  the  Constitution.  Since  the  deputies 
recently  elected  to  that  body  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  capital,  68  members  of  the  former  Mejliss 
heard  the  young  prince  with  trembling  voice 
take  the  oath:  "I,  Sultan  Ahmed  Shan,  Em- 
peror of  Persia,  swear  on  the  Holy  Word  of  God 
(the  Koran)  that  unto  my  life's  end  I  virill  be 
true  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  to  the 
People,  and  vrill  maintain  the  independence  of 
my  cotmtry;  and  this  I  will  do  with  all  my 
strength."  In  the  afternoon,  surrounded  by  the 
Diplomatic  Ckirps  and  before  many  distinguished 
guests,  Sultan  Ahmed  mounted  the  famous  Pea- 
cock throne  and  gravely  placed  upon  his  own 
head  the  magnificently  jeweled  crovm,  while  a 
Ulema  chanted  the  opening  Surah  of  the  Koran, 
and  outdoors  a  salute  of  123  guns  was  fired. 

Shortly  after  the  coronation  of  Sultan  Ahmed 
Shah,  a  Cabinet  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the 
resignation  of  M.  Momard,  the  (Belgian)  treas- 
urer-general, who  had  become  exasperated  be- 
yaad  all  measure  by  the  opposition  which  his 
fiscal  policy  had  met  with  from  the  Russians 
in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan.  Consequently  in 
Augxist  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed  with  Mustaufl- 
el-Mamalek  as  grand  vizier,  Ala-es-Sultaneh  as 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Moleshan-es-Sul- 
taneh  as  treasurer,  and  Mukbir-es-Sultaneh  as 
minister  of  justice. 

A  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  in  May  revealed  the  significant 
fact  that  Russian  peasants  were  immigrating  in 
large  numbers  into  Northern  Persia  and  convert- 
ing the  region  into  something  very  much  like  a 
Russian  colony.  Al>out  the  same  time  it  was 
stated  that  the  Russian  garrisons  in  Northern 
Persia  aggregated  over  12,000  men,  and  that 
Azerbaijan  was  completely  under  Russian  control. 
The  activity  of  the  British  in  Persia  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  In  May  the  British  government 
decided  to  purchase  2,000,000  shares  and  £2,000- 
000  debentures  in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company 
(which  was  formed  in  1909  to  work  a  concession 
covering  about  600,000  square  miles  of  Persian 
territory).  By  this  step  the  government  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  the  company, 
with  the  object  of  providing  the  British  navy 
with  an  ample  supply  of  oil  from  the  rich  wells 
of  Persia. 

Karly  in  November  the  Persian  government  de- 
clared its  neutrality  in  the  War  of  the  Nations. 
See  also  International  Abbitkation  and  Peace, 
Bryan-Wilton  Treatiet. 

FEBTT.  A  South  American  republic,  on  the 
Pacific  coast  between  Ecuador  and  Chile.  The 
capital  is  Lima. 

Abba  and  Population.  Neither  the  terri- 
torial extent  of  Peru  nor  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants can  be  definitely  stated.  There  are  un- 
settled boimdaries  involving  many  thousands  of 
square  miles.  Pending  the  settlement  and  de- 
limitation of  these  boundaries,  one  estimate  of 
the  area  is  1,769,804  square  kilometers  (683,335 
square  miles);  another  estimate  is  1,833,916 
square  kilometers  (720,816  square  miles). 
There  is  also  reported  a  planimetric  calculation 
showing  the  area  at  1,137,000  square  kilometers 


(438,996  square  miles) ;  this  evidently  excludes 
large  areas  of  disputed  territory,  and,  as  much 
.  of  this  territory  has  long  been  in  actual  occupa- 
tion by  Peru,  the  figure  is  doubtless  far  below 
that  which  eventually  will  represent  the  repub- 
lic's extent.  The  population,  according  to  the 
1876  census,  was  2,624,872  (exclusive  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Tacna  department,  which  now  appears 
to  be  definitely  attached  to  Chile).  An  esti- 
mate of  1896  placed  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  4,669,660,  and  an  estimate  of  1913,  at  5,800,- 
000;  there  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
present  number  is  not  greater  than  the  1896  es- 
timate. Probably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
population  is  Indian,  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
remainder  mestizo.  Lima  is  supposed  to  have 
about  150,000  inhabitants;  Arequipa,  35,000; 
Callao,  34,500;  Cuzco,  30,000;  Ayacucho,  20,000; 
Iquitos,  20,000. 

Education.  Elementary  education  is  nomi- 
nally compulsory,  but  apparently  the  majority  of 
children  do  not  attend  school,  and  illiteracy  is 
prevalent.  Public  primary  schools  in  1913  are 
reported  at  2253,  with  3063  teachers.  The  at- 
tendance is  about  160,000.  In  1911,  there  were 
27  national  "colleges,"  with  4674  students  en- 
rolled, of  whom  2077  were  in  preparatory 
courses.  There  are  also  a  few  high  schools,  pri- 
vate schools  of  various  grades,  and  several  insti- 
tutions for  technical  or  special  instruction.  At 
Lima  is  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  founded 
in  1651,  with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  theology, 
philosophy  and  letters,  mathematics  and  science, 
and  political  and  administrative  science.  There 
are  also  universities  at  Cuzco,  Arequipa,  and 
Trujillo. 

Pboduction  and  Commerce.  Agricultural 
products  of  commercially  greatest  importance 
are  sugar  and  cotton.  In  the  northeastern  dis- 
tricts are  gathered  large  quantities  of  rubber, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  exports. 
Other  products  are  rice,  coffee,  cacao,  wheat, 
com,  tobacco,  and  cocoa.  In  1911  and  1912  re- 
spectively the  reported  sugar  output  was  176,- 
533  and  192,754  metric  tons;  alcohol  and  rum 
from  sugar  cane,  2,050,968  and  2,404,354  gal- 
lons; cotton,  38,389,636  and  37,665,130  pounds; 
cotton  production  in  1913,  62,344,640  pounds. 
Peru's  mineral  deposits  have  been  its  principal 
source  of  wealth.  Copper  and  silver  are  the 
chief  metals  mined;  to  some  extent  gold,  lead, 
coal,  petroleum,  and  other  minerals  are  ex- 
ploited. The  output  of  fine  copper  in  1912  was 
about  27,840  metric  tons,  and  in  1913  about  27,- 
940  tons. 

Imports  and  exports  have  been  as  follows,  in 
libras : 


1911 


191* 


1908  1909  1910 

Import* — 
6,811,973    4,298,627    4,980,697    5,488,247       6,157.686 

Exportt — 
6,478,941    6,192,671    7.074,076    7,416,028      9,438,581 

Some  of  the  principal  imports  in  1910  and 
1911  were  valued  as  follows,  in  libras:  Metals 
and  manufactures  thereof,  449,200  and  1,001,592; 
cotton  textiles  and  manufactures,  588,031  and 
745,807;  comestibles  and  condiments,  734,465 
and  684,680;  earthenware,  glass,  earths,  coal, 
etc.,  122,092  and  408,728;  wool  and  manufac- 
tures, 213,387  and  321,119.  The  value  of  lead- 
ing exports  in  1910  and  1911,  in  libras:  Sugar, 
1,389,312  and  1,559,200;  copper  and  silver  bars. 
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1,236,694  and   1,210,903;   cotton,   1,014,823  and  Vice-Presidents.    The  President  is  assisted  by  a 

1,028,254;  rubber,  1,278,674  and  637,087;  straw  Cabinet  of  six  members.    The  legislative  power 

hats,   121,078  and  441,318;    wool,   409,143   and  devolyes  upon  a  ConKress  of  two  houses,  the  Sen- 

405,288;   guano,  181,582  and  278,388:   gasoline,  ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.     Senators 

7408  and  224,489;  petroleum,  109,616  and  174,-  (62  in  number)   and  Representatives   (116)   are 

S31;  hides  and  skins,  124,498  and  143,196.    The  elected  by  direct  vote  for  six  years.     On  Sept 

total  mineral  export  in  1909  is  reported  at  1,-  24,    1912,   Agusto   B.   Leguia  was   succeeded   as 

663,424  librae,  and  in  1910,  1,922,460  libras.    The  President    by    Ouillermo    Billinghurst,    for    the 

table  below  sliows  for  1911  and  (subject  to  revi-  four-year    t«rm;    first    Vice-President,    Roberto 

sion)  for  1912,  imports  and  exports  by  principal  Leguia. 

countries,  in  tiiousands  of  libras:  _ 

jmportt            BxpoTti  Opposition     to     Pbksident     Buxinohubst. 

1911     lait     1911     i»i»  President  Ouillermo  E.  Billinghurst,  the  Mayor 

P-  •S"»i!.T   M?2    \-\ll    I'ili    ll\l  ot  Wma,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  presidency 

gSJJSi,     **•.::::::::::  'lie      i"?       "i      -III  in  1912.  famous  both  for  Ws  interest  in  then'- 

France    290       269       891       772  trate  business  and  for  his  radical  ideas  of  social 

}^}l,  if?       25*       ,-S       ,„J  reform,  had  aroused  the  most  bitter  opposition 

cSS°^.. ■:;:;; :::::.■;:;      n       Itl    isSI       11%  ^y  •»«   mthless   disregard  of  the  constitution. 
'■ From  the  beginning  of  his  presidency  he  had  been 

The  share  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  imports  confronted  by  a  hostile  Congress,  and  instead  of 

and  exports  of   1911,  was  as  follows,  in  thou-  conciliating    the    congressional    opposition,    had 

sands  of  libras:     Callao,  3416  and  3189;   Mol-  goaded  it  to  fury  by  repeated  acts  of  violence, 

lendo,  625  and  623;  Iquitos,  465  and  496;  Paita,  I"  J"ly.  1813.  he  ^'^  «»<>*  scrupled  to  use  intimi- 

286  and  1210;  Salaverry,  276  and  891;  Eten,  166  dation  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  one  of 

and  514;  Pisco,  126  and  260.  his  proteges  to  the  presidency  of  the  Senate.     He 

CoMHTTNicATions.    In    September,    1912,   the  had  promulgated  the  budget  without  sanction 

length  of  railway  in  operation  was  2766  kilo-  *rom    Congress.     When   he   attempted   to  bring 

meters   (1719  miles).     Railway  under  construe-  about  a  new  general  election  on  the  pretext  of 

tion  was  reported  at  6400  kilometers,  but  this  the  illegality  of  the  former  election,  the  Liberals 

figure  includes  projected  lines,  on  some  of  which  and  the  Democrats  strongly  protested.     In  reply, 

actual  construction  may  never  be  begun.    Tele-  Billinghurst  suspended  La  Prenaa,  the  Opposi- 

graphs  in  1912:   lines,  16,000  kilometers;  wire,  tion  organ,  and  arrested  some  of  his  leading  an- 

57,900  kilometers;  offices,  317,  of  which  285  be-  tagonists,  including  Don  Carlos  Leguia,  brother 

longed  to  the  State.     There  is  a  radiotelegraphic  of    the    ex-president.    This    arbitrary    act    was 

system,  with  stations  at  Iquitos,  Masisea,  Puerto  more  than  Congress  could  tolerate. 

Bermfldez,  Lima,  Callao,  Pisco,  Chala,  and  Ilo.  Febbtjabt  Coup  D'Etat.    With  the  approval. 

Post  ofiBces  in  1912,  781.  if  not  actually  at  the  invitation  of  Congress,  Col. 

Finance.    The  standard  of  value  is  gold.    The  Oscar  Benavides,  SeBor  Durand,  and  other  mili- 

monetanr  unit  is  the  libra,  or  pound,  equivalent  tary  leaders  utilized  their  control  of  the  army  to 

to  the  British  pound  sterling   ($4.86656)  ;  it  is  strike  a   coup   Sitat  on   February   4.     At  five 

divided  into  10  soles.     Revenue  and  expenditure  o'clock  in  the  morning  President  Billinghurst's 

in  1910  are  reported  at  2,795,775  and  2,685,322  residence  was  surrounded  by  troops;  the  Presi- 

libras  respectively;  in  1912,  3,425,643  and  3,493,-  dent  himself  was  made  a  prisoner,  forced  to  re- 

629.    The  estimated  revenue  for  1914  was  3,647,-  sign,  and  later  deported.    Gen.  Enrique  Varela, 

836  libras,  and  estimated  expenditure,  3,109,836  the  Premier,  was  killed  while  resisting  the  in- 

libras.     Of  the  total  estimated  revenue,   1,506,-  surgents.     About  50  other  casualities  occurred. 

112  libras  were  credited  to  customs     The  esti-  Colonel  Benavides  immediately  proclaimed  him- 

mated  disbursements   were  apportioned  as   fol-  self  head  of  the  Provisional  Executive,  and  as- 

Iowb:  finance  and  commerce,  888,224  libras;  war  sumed  the  portfolios  of  war  and  marine;   the 

and  marine,  832,386;    administration,   610,613;  department  of  home  affairs  was  taken  over  by 

justice  and  public  instruction,  481,346;    public  Arturo   Osores;    justice,   Rafael   Grau;    finance, 

works,  200,511;  legislative,  107,943;  foreign  af-  Josg  Balta;  public  works,  Benjamin  Boza;  for- 

fairs,  88,814.     The  public  debt  recognized  by  the  eign  affairs,  J.  M.  Manzanilla.     As  the  revolu- 

govemment,  Jan.  1,  1913,  was  4,023,006  libras.  tionary  government  was  accepted  generally  by 

Abut.     While   military   service   between   tiie  the  judiciary,  the  primate,  the  corporations,  the 

ages  of  20  and  60  is  obligatory,  and  an  active  army  council,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  and 

army,  a  first  reserve,  a  second  reserve,  and  a  na-  navy,  recognition  was  promptly  granted  by  the 

tional  guard  are  maintained,  yet  in  actual  prac-  United  States. 

tice  the  small  standing  army  is  recruited  by  vol-  Triumph  of  Benavides.  Vice-President  Rob- 
untary  enlistment  or  by  recruits  selected  by  lot,  erto  Leguia,  however,  not  only  refused  to  recog- 
2  years  being  served  with  the  colors,  and  then  nize  the  revolutionary  junta  as  a  legal  govem- 
7  years  in  the  first  reserve,  or  until  30  years  of  ment,  but  asserted  that  as  Vice-President  of  the 
age.  The  peace  strength  of  the  army  is  esti-  republic,  he  alone  was  entitled  to  succeed  Billing- 
mated  at  from  6600  to  8000  men.  On  a  war  hurst.  In  his  anxiety  to  crush  all  opposition, 
basis  this  number  might  be  increased  to  40,000  Colonel  Benavides  was  guilty  of  such  imconstitu- 
men,  and  some  authorities  put  the  number  as  tional  conduct  that  two  of  his  ministers  resigned 
high  as  100,000.  All  arms  of  the  service  are  in  protest,  Sefior  Rafael  Grau  surrendering  the 
represoited  in  the  organization,  which  at  one  portfolio  of  justice,  and  SeSior  Jos6  Balta  the 
time  was  being  reorganized  by  French  officers.  portfolio  of  finance.     When  Congress  met  on  May 

Qovebnment.  According  to  the  constitution,  15  it  elected  Benavides  President.  But  Larttia 
the  executive  power  rests  with  a  Presid^it,  who  claimed  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
is  elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years,  and  is  ness  assembled  at  his  residence  and  elected  him 
ineligible  for  the  following  term.    There  are  two  President.    There  were  thus  two  men  claiming 
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to  be  the  legally  elected  Preaident  of  Peru. 
Benavidee  triumphed,  however,  and  obtained  rec- 
ognition from  the  Supreme  Court,  from  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  "A  B  C"  powers. 
His  Cabinet  was  reorganized  as  follows:  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  minister  of  war  and  of 
marine.  General  Mimiz ;  foreign  affairs,  Don  Fer- 
nando Oazzani;  interior,  Don  Hildebrando 
Fuentes;  justice,  Don  Luis  Julio  Menendez;  fi- 
nance, Don  Luis  Felipe  Villaran;  public  works; 
Don  Joaquin  Capelo.  The  Wab  or  the  Nations 
(q.T.)  occasioned  a  financial  stringency  in  Peru, 
and  a  thirty-day  moratorium  was  declared,  Au- 
gust 8.  A  Cabinet  crisis  ensued,  with  the  result 
Uiat  a  new  n^inistry  was  constituted,  on  August 
22,  as  follows:  president  of  the  council  and 
minister  of  justice,  Don  Aurelio  Souza;  foreign 
relatimis,  Don  Fernando  Gazzani;  interior,  Don 
Fernando  Fuchs;  treasury,  Don  J.  F.  Tudela  y 
Varela;  war  and  marine.  Col.  Augusto  Bedoya; 
public  works,  Francisco  A.  y  Paz  Soldau.  The 
Souza  Cabinet  offered  its  resignation  early  in 
NoTember,  but  President  Benavides  refused  to 


in  any  year  until  1680,  and  the  output  of  1913 
eqiwled  the  total  production  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  26  years  of  the  industry. 
The  value  of  the  product  in  1913,  was  9237,121,- 
388,  compared  with  a  value  of  $164,213,247  in 
1912.  In  spite  of  the  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion in  1913,  the  average  price  in  that  year  was 
95.4  cents  a  barrel,  compared  with  73.7  cents  a 
barrel  in  1912. 

The  great  gains  in  production  came  from  the 
Mid-Continent  field  and  from  California.  The 
normal  decline  in  the  oil  fields  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  was  changed  to  a  slight  increase 
under  the  spur  of  greatly  increased  prices.  The 
production  of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  declined, 
but  slightly.  In  Indiana  the  decrease  was  leas 
than  normal  because  of  new  developments  in  the 
western  border  of  the  State.  In  Illinois  the  de- 
cline was  decided,  and  refiected  the  inability  of 
the  producers  to  continue  the  development  of 
new  pools.  The  following  table  gives  the  produc- 
tion in  each  of  the  States  in  1912-13,  with  the 
quantity  and  average  price  per  barrel: 


TOTAL    QUANTITY    AND    VALUE    OF    PETROLEUM    PRODUCED    IN    THE    UNITED     STATE3    AND 
THE   AVERAGE   PRICE    PER  BARREL  IN    1012    AND    1818,    BT    STATES,    IN    BARRELS 


laia 

Stat* 

Quanlity  Yaiv* 

Alsika     (a)  (a) 

CalifomU      £87,272,598  e  189,624,601 

Colorado     206,062  190,661 

HUnoia    28,601,808  24,832,605 

Indiana     970,009  885,975 

Kanaaa      1,592,796  1,095,698 

Kentncky      484,868  424,842 

Loniaiana      9,268,489  7,028,827 

Uiehigan     (d)  (d) 

Miaaoarl      

New    Mexico    

New  York    874,128  1,401,880 

Ohio     e  8,969,007  «  12,085.998 

Oklahoma     51,427,071  84,672,604 

Pennayjvania    7,837.948  12.886,752 

Taxai    11,786,057  8,363,718 

West    Virginia    13,128,963  19,927,731 

Wyoming     1,673,800  788,470 

Other    Stataa    

ToUl     222,085,044  164,218,247 

a  Included  in  Oalitomia. 
b  Included  in  other  States, 
e  Include*  Alaaka. 


1913 


Avtrat* 

Avtruft 

prte* 

rrie* 

p»r 

QuarUUw 

VuItM 

P*r 

barra 

barret 

(») 

(») 

$0,454 

97.788,626 

846,709,400 

80.467 

.978 

188,799 

174,779 

.926 

.851 

33,893.899 

80.971,010 

1.296 

.918 

966,096 

1,279,226 

1.887 

.688 

2,876,020 

2,243,283 

.947 

.877 

524,568 

676,748 

1.288 

.758 

12,498,828 

12,255,981 

.981 



lb) 

l!664 

(b) 
902,211 

lb) 
2,169,857 

2!464 

1.847 

8,781.468 

17,688,452 

1.997 

.674 

68,679,384 

59.581,948 

.987 

1.644 

7,968,282 

19.805.452 

2.487 

.754 

15,009,478 

14,675,503 

.978 

1.648 

11,567,299 

28,828,814 

2.492 

.607 

2.406,522 

1,187.233 

.493 



/  10,843 

/  19,268 

1.777 

.787 

248,446.280 

237,121,388 

.054 

d  Included  in  Ohio, 
e  Includee    Michigan. 

/  Include!   Alaska.    Michigan,    Miasonri,    and   New 
Mexico. 


accept  the  resignation.  In  December,  Colonel 
Abril  held  the  post  of  war  minister  for  two  short 
weeks,  but  on  December  31  he  resigned,  along 
with  Fernando  Fuchs,  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior. 

In  February  it  was  announced  that  Peru  and 
France  would  refer  to  The  Hague  Arbitration 
Court,  the  claims  of  certain  French  capitalists 
against  Peru.  A  treaty  of  arbitration  was 
signed  with  Venezuela.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, through  a  Canadian  subsidiary,  acquired 
a  dominant  position  in  the  Peruvian  oil  indus- 
try. See  also  Intbsnational  Abbitbation  itND 
Peace,  Bryan-Wilson  Treaties. 

FETBOLETJIII.  The  petroleum  production  in 
the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year '1913, 
reached  a  total  of  248,446,230  barrels,  compared 
with  222,935,044  barrels  in  1912.  Although  the 
product  of  1912  exceeded  all  previous  records, 
the  yield  of  1913  surpassed  it  by  the  greatest 
gain  in  any  year  since  1910.  In  fact,  the  in- 
crease of  1913  over  1912 — more  than  26,000,000 
barrels — ^was  greater  than  the  total  production 


The  rank  of  the  three  great  producing  States 
— California,  Oklahoma,  and  Illinois — remained 
the  same  in  1913  as  in  1912,  and  there  were  few 
changes  in  the  States  of  lower  rank,  though  the 
increased  production  in  northern  Texas  and 
northern  Louisiana  advanced  those  States  above 
West  Virginia.  In  the  less  productive  States, 
Wyoming  exceeded  Kansas  by  a  small  margin, 
and  both  States  showed  increased  production. 

The  phenomenal  increase  which  has  character- 
ized the  growth  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  eight  years,  was 
more  than  maintained  in  1914.  The  amount  pro- 
duced, according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Greological  Survey,  approximated  about 
292,000,000  barrels  in  that  year.  The  produc- 
tion in  1913-14  is  shown  in  tiie  following  table: 

Statt  lau  i»is 

CBlifornia     103,000,000  97,788,525 

Oklahoma      98.000,000  68.670,884 

Illinois    21.000,000  38,898.899 

Texas     20.000,000  16,000,478 

Loniaiana      16,000,000  13,498,828 
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St4Mt»                                      1914               laia  census  of  the  Philippmes  has  been  taken  since 

W«rt  VIriinia    11.000.000        11.667.2M  1903,  when  the  population  was  8,286,348.    An 

p"nV"»»  ■■:::::::::::     "oolSoS         ?;2§8;ISI  •-timato  by  the  \lnited  states  C^sus  Bureau 

WyomiBf    4.600,000         2,406  622  places  the  population  on  July  1,  1914,  at  8,660,- 

KansM    2,700.000            2,876,029  937. 

New'Tork':::;:::;;;::::    llowo       002 m  AoMcra-Tuitt:.  The  chief  efforts  for  the  de- 

Kentaeky     !!.!!.!!        600^000             624*568  velopment  of  the  islands  have  been  related  to 

Colorado     U0,000             188^799  the  problem   of  extending   its  agricultural   pos- 

Other  BtstM   SO-OOO              1P>8«»  sibilities.     Six  governmental  agencies  giving  in- 

292,000,000      248,446.280  struction  in  agriculture  or  engaged  in  agricul- 

— _      tural  development,  are  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 

Fun.  Oil  The  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel  continued  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  College  of  Agri- 
to  increase  in  1913.  Oil  as  a  fuel  is  used  widely  culture,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  the  Bureau  of 
where  either  of  two  conditions  prevail.  First,  Science,  and  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
where  oil  is  the  most  eflScient  source  of  heat  and  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  creates  agricultural 
power,  because  of  the  absence  or  inadequate  sup-  knowledge  through  its  experimental  work  and 
ply  of  cheaper  fuel;  and  second,  where  the  use  iu  field  studies.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
of  oil  as  fuel  represents  a  means  of  disposing  of  teaches  agriculture  in  its  schools.  The  work 
excess  accumulation  of  crude  oil,  residues,  or  dis-  of  the  other  organizations  are  sufficiently  indi- 
tillates,  for  which  no  market  is  at  hand.  The  cated  by  their  titles.  In  1914  there  was  pub- 
first  condition  is  found  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  lighed  a  summary  of  the  results  of  special 
coast  and  the  second  in  the  newer  fields.  Oil  investigations,  in  the  development  of  the  Philip- 
is  also  beginning  to  be  used  as  fuel  by  vessels  of  pines,  made  by  Henry  Jackson  Waters,  presi- 
the  navy  and  the  merchant  marine.  It  is  es-  dent  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
timated  that  the  quantity  of  crude  oil  used  as  He  finds  conditions  in  the  main  favorable  to 
fuel  in  California  in  1913  was  63,000,000  bar-  agricultural  development,  but  emphasizes  the 
rels.  The  use  by  railrrnds  of  oil  from  othw  importance  of  coordinating  the  agencies  for  giv- 
fields  than  California,  and  the  fuel  oil  furnished  j^g  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  points  out 
from  imported  Mexican  crude,  brought  the  total  the  waste  in  the  present  methods  especially  in 
quantity  of  fuel  oil  consumed  in  the  United  the  sugar  industry,  declaring  that  the  sugar 
States  in  1913,  to  83,000,000  barrels.  producers  cannot  hope  to  compete  successfully 

WoBLD  Pboduction.    The  total  world  produc-  ^th  those  of  other  countries  while  permitting 

tion  in  1913  was  381,508,916  barrels.     Countries  35  per  cent  of  the  sugar  contained  in  their  cane 

other  than  the  United  States  produced  as  fol-  to  be  lost  in  the  process  of  milling.    He  also 

lows:     Russia,  60,936,482  barrels;  Mexico,  26,-  points  out  the  importance  of  providing  a  suit- 

696,291   bMrelsjRumaiua,    13,654,768   barrels;  able  and  ample  food  supply  for  the  people  of 

Gahcia,  7,818,130  barrels;  India,  7,600,000  bar-  the  Philippines,   and   declares  that  this  would 

rels;    Dutch    East    Indies.    11,966,867    barrels;  1^  possible  if  all  the  possibilities  of  development 

•^*£S'.U^'^i*S£.^S''^^-             c,     .r  were  taken  advantage  of. 

PHASUACY,  Schools  of.    See  Uwivkbsities  The  agricultural  conditions  in  1914  are  indi- 

■*'2LS?ifS"'  ■,             -r^ .        •  cated  in  the  table  of  commerce  on  the  following 

??^^?',    •'^*?^    ^^,''4l„^™T*/'.?'^  P««e.    The  rice  crop  was  considerably  smaller 

public  ofllcial,  elected  on  Nov.  3,   1914,  United  than  in  1913,  while  the  sugar  exports  were  prac- 

States  Senator  from  California.     He  was  bom  tically   the   same.    The   copra   crop   was  much 

in  San  Francisco,  in  1861,  and  was  educated  at  smaller  in   1914  than  in   1913,  and  exports  of 

St.   Ignatius  College  and  at  Santa  Clara   Col-  cigars  also  showed  a  large  decrease.    The  leaf  to- 

lege,  after  which  he  studied  law  at  the  Univer-  bacco  exports,  however,  showed  an  increase  of 

sity   of  California,   but  did  not  actively   prac-  about  $2,000,000.     The  exports  of  hemp  decreased 

tice.     From   his   earliest  manhood   he   took   an  from  142,292  long  tons  in  1913  to  130,774  tons 

interest  in  public  affairs  and  was  a  member  and  in  1914. 

vioe-president  of  the  World's  Columbian  Com-  Commebce.  Customs  returns  of  the  Philip- 
mission.  In  1896  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  San  pine  Islands  for  the  year  ending  June,  1914, 
Francisco  and  held  this  position  until  1902,  sev-  show  a  satisfactory  condition  in  the  import 
eral  tim^  receiving  a  complimentary  vote  for  trade,  but  a  reduced  value  in  exports,  as  com- 
United  States  Senator  in  the  California  Legis-  pared  with  the  year  ending  June,  1913.  Im- 
lature.  Following  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  ports  amounted  to  $56,011,670,  and,  tiiough 
1906,  he  was  designated  by  President  Boose-  sUghtly  below  those  of  the  previous  year,  there 
velt's  proclamation  to  receive  funds  and  use  the  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  general  import 
United  States  Mint  as  a  depository.  As  one  of  trade  of  the  islands,  the  smaller  total  being 
the  foremost  citizens  of  San  Francisco  he  was  due  to  greatly  reduced  foreign  purchases  of  rice 
active  in  bringing  about  reforms  in  municipal  following  larger  local  production.  Exports  were 
conditions  following  the  fire.  He  served  as  a  valued  at  $61,238,048,  and  were  about  two  and 
member  of  the  park  and  library  commissions  a  half  million  less  than  the  exceptionally  large 
of  the  city;  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  re-  value  reached  in  1913. 

gents  of  the  University  of  California,  and  was  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  imports  of 

also  an  official  and  director  in  several   impor-  iron   and  steel,'  among  which  sugar  machinery 

tant    financial    institutions.     Mr.    Phelan    is    a  took  a  prominent  place,  while  larger  valm>8  of 

Democrat;  was  nominated  at  the  direct  primary  structural   iron    and   steel,   rails    for   railways, 

election   in    1914,   and   after   a   very  close   vote  corrugated  roofing  and  cement  also  testified  to 

was  elected  United  States  Senator,  although  the  growing    activity    in    the    development    of   .the 

Progressives  succeeded  in  electing  the  Governor  islands.     Hie  $8,000,000  trade  in  cotton  cloths 

and  other  important  State  officials.    See  Cal-  was  increasing  with  the  United  States,  Amer- 

IFOBNIA.  ican  textiles  representing  about  75  per  cent.     A 

FHIIJPPIITE  ISIiANSS.    Pofuiation.    No  larger  value  in  cotton  yams  and  knit  goods  than 
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beretofore  recorded  was  characterized  by  the  dis- 
tinct lead  credited  to  Japanese  products. 

The  reduced  export  total  reflected  the  contin- 
uing effect  of  the  drought  and  typhoons  of  1012 
on  the  production  of  copra  and  Manila  hemp, 
and  a  reduced  American  demand  for  the  Philip- 
pine cigar. 

The  quantity  of  hemp  exported  was  the  small- 
est since  1908,  but  the  monopoly  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  production  of  this  fibre  has  in  the 
past  two  years  furnished  full  compensation  for 
declining  output  in  advancing  prices,  and  the 
reduced  exports  of  1913  and  1914  yielded  t^e 
largest  values  during  American  occupation. 

Copra  did  not  fare  so  well,  and,  though  prices 
have  been  generally  upward  with  diminishing 
production,  the  export  shrinkage  from  the  maxi- 
mum of  166,667  long  tons  in  1912  to  7U,392  in 
1914  resulted  in  a  value  of  only  half  the  $16,- 
000,000  total  of  that  year.  Estimates  and  the 
latest  returns,  however,  point  to  the  recovery 
of  the  hemp  and  coconut  plantations  from  the 
disasters  of  two  years  ago. 

Exports  of  sugar  amounted  to  209,606  long 
tons,  and,  slightly  exceeding  the  previous  high 
record  of  1913,  were  the  largest  since  the  Span- 
ish period.  There  was  a  resumption  of  activity 
in  shipments  to  the  United  States  in  the  closing 
months,  after  a  period  of  reduced  purchases 
which  had  forced  the  bulk  of  exports  into  the 
oriental  market  of  former  years  prior  to  free 
trade. 

The  American  demand  for  the  Philippine  cigar 
suffered  its  second  serious  reaction  during  1014, 
and,  though  it  was  not  so  serious  as  that  of 
1911  following  the  first  rush  of  free  trade,  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  were  only  about  half 
the  maximum  quantity  reached  in  1913.  The 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  cigar  trade  was  con- 
sequently serious  in  spite  of  well-maintained 
shipments  to  other  coimtries.  Exports  of  leaf 
tobacco,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  largest 
recorded  during  American  occupation. 

Among  minor  exports  coconut  oil  took  the 
lead  witii  a  $2,000,000  value.  This  is  a  prac- 
tically new  export,  the  product  of  a  factory 
recently  installed  at  Manila,  and  is  a  factor  to 
be  considered  in  the  reduced  copra  exports. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  continued  to 
increase  and  constituted  over  half  of  all  imports 
and  43  per  cent  of  all  exports. 

The  following  table  shows  trade  conditions  in 
the  fiscal  years  1913  and  1914. 


Tbanbpobtation.  During  the  year  the  Manila 
Kailroad  Company  actively  extended  its  lines 
in  Luzon,  and  communication  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished between  the  most  important  points  of  the 
islands.  The  Philippine  Railroad  Company  com- 
pleted its  construction  work  in  -the  islands  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  year  1914  was  on  tile  whole 
the  most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  these 
two  railroads. 

lUMlOBATiON  AND  EMIGRATION.  The  total  ar- 
rivals in  the  islands  in  1914  numbered  17,556, 
compared  with  18,365  in  1913.  The  departures 
numbered  19,180,  compared  with  21,436  in  1913. 
The  total  number  of  immigrants  was  4040  and 
the  emigrants  1782. 

Postal  Savings  Bank.  The  number  of  offices 
on  Dec.  31,  1913,  were  437;  number  of  accounts 
42,271;  net  deposits  Dec.  31,  1913,  P2,822, 132.77; 
number  of  depositors  42,271,  of  whom  35,162 
were  Filipinos,  or  83.18  per  cent  of  total. 

The  number  of  accounts  standing  open  on  June 
30,  1914,  45,618;  net  deposito,  2,833,824.82; 
number  of  offices  436. 

Education.  There  were  in  1914  36  school 
divisions,  with  257  supervising  districts,  3924 
primary  schools,  278  intermediate  schools,  and 
44  secondary  schools,  making  a  total  of  4246 
schools,  against  2934  in  1913,  an  increase  of 
1312.  The  total  enrollment  was  618,478,  the 
average  monthly  enrollment  601,379,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  436,857.  There  were 
18  trade  schools,  24  provincial  shops  (interme- 
diate), 121  municipal  shops  (intermediate),  and 
215  municipal  shops   (primary). 

The  total  number  of  American  teachers  was 
609;  total  number  of  Insular  Filipino  teachers, 
1236;  total  number  of  municipal  teachers,  7559; 
total  number  of  aspirantes,  72. 

The  Philippine  Normal  Sdiool  building,  Ma- 
nila, was  completed  at  a  cost  of  P436,000. 
Nearly  1000  prospective  teachers  are  annually 
receiving  instruction  here  along  the  lines  of  ad- 
vanced academic  work,  basketry,  hat-making, 
fine  needlework,  lace-making,  and  domestic  sci- 
ence and  economy. 

The  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
Manila,  is  the  largest  trade  school  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  ana  annually  sends  out  a  num- 
ber of  skilled  and  experienced  workmen.  In- 
struction is  given  in  automobile  repairing, 
carpentry,  wheel-wrighting,  furniture-making, 
ceramics,  blacksmithing,  designing,  and  mold- 
ing.   Practical    shop    work    naturally    receives 
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most  emphasis,  yet  rwular  academic  work 
through  intermediate  grades  is  also  given. 

The  Philippine  School  of  Commerce  offers  a 
four-years  course  in  business  and  clerical  sub- 
jects. The  requirement  for  admission  is  com- 
pletion of  the  intermediate  course.  Stenography, 
t\'pewriting,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic 
and  geography,  and  business  correspondence  are 
thoroughly  taught.  The  Philippine  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Manila,  provides  for  an  edu- 
cation for  children  too  deaf  and  blind  to  be 
properly  instructed  in  the  common  public 
schools.  Courses  in  the  regular  academic  sub- 
jects, lip  reading  and  finger  speech,  as  well  as 
certain  industrial  subjects,  are  taught.  The 
School  of  Household  Industries,  Manila,  is  to 
train  adult  women  in  certain  selected  home  in- 
dustries. Instruction  is  given  in  fancy  needle- 
work, embroidery,  and  lace-making.  The  com- 
plete course  requires  six  months,  classes  being 
graduated  semiannually.  Upon  returning  to 
their  home  towns,  graduates  establish  working 
centres  for  the  production  of  high-grade  needle- 
work. 

The  Central  Luzon  Agricultural  School  has 
dormitory  accommodations  for  the  pupils  and 
operates  a  large  farm. 

The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  amounted 
to  ^3,868,400.06. 

Finance.  The  latest  available  statements  for 
the  complete  fiscal  year  are  for  1013.  llie  bal- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$8,239,312,  the  toUl  revenues  to  913,489,700, 
and  the  total  expenditures  to  $14,746,201.  The 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Philippine  govem- 
ment  in  1914  was  $16,126,000. 

Politics  and  Government.  In  October  a  bill 
for  the  government,  of  the  islands  was  passed 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  211  to  69.  The  bill  virtually  prom- 
ises independence  to  the  islands  "as  soon  as  a 
stable  government  shall  have  been  established." 
The  measure  provides  for  an  elective  Senate, 
thus  making  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
elective,  gives  a  qualified  veto  power  to  the 
Governor-General,  and  an  absolute  veto  power 
to  the  President.  The  bill  was  not  taken  up  in 
the  Senate  during  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 

In  1913  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  the  Commanding  General  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  was  decided  to  take 
another  ete^  in  the  development  of  the  civil 
government  in  the  Moro  Province  by  making  the 
Governor  a  civil  officer.  The  first  appoinfaaaent 
to  this  important  office  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Carpenter, 
well  known  for  many  years  for  his  able  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  of  Executive  Secretary  in 
Manila.  By  Act  No.  2309,  passed  Dec.  20,  1913, 
the  name  of  Moro  Province  was  changed  to  the 
department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  and  the 
Province  of  Agusan  was  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction and  control  of  the  Governor  of  said  De- 
partment On  July  23,  1914,  the  Philippine 
Commission  passed  a  new  Organic  Act  (Act.  No. 
2408)  for  the  government  of  the  Department  of 
Mindanao  and  Sulu,  as  it  is  now  called.  The 
act  retains  the  Legislative  Council  of  five,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General,  but  elevates 
the  districts  to  the  dignity  of  provinces  gov- 
erned by  a  Governor  tmd  Secretary  appointed 
by  the  Department  Governor,  and  a  third  mem- 
ber who  is  elected.  Municipal  governments  mod- 
ified to  suit  the  varying  degrees  of  advancement 


of  their  inhabitants  are  to  be  organized,  consist- 
ing of  a  president  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Governor,  an  elected  vice-president,  and  a  coun- 
cilor for  each  barrio. 

History.  Disturbances  on  the  part  of  malcon- 
tents in  the  latter  part  of  December  were  frus- 
trated by  the  prompt  action  of  the  police  and 
constabulary.  For  some  time  previous  officers 
of  the  army  had  been  warned  that  several  thou- 
sand Filipinos  living  in  or  near  Manila  were 
preparing  for  a  revolutionary  attack  upon  the 
autjiorities.  News  of  the  plot  came  from  mem- 
bers of  the  constabulary  who  had  joined  secret 
societies  whose  members  were  followers  of  Ar- 
temio  Ricarte,  a  fugitive  revolutionist  living  in 
Honi^ong.  As  a  result  of  this  knowledge  care- 
ful preparations  were  made,  especially  in  the 
strongly  fortified  island  of  Corregidor,  in  which 
garrison  two  companies  of  scouts  were  disarmed. 
American  residents  in  isolated  places  were  sup- 
plied with  rifles  and  ammunition.  The  threat- 
ened attack  was  begun  on  December  24,  when 
followers  of  Ricarte  fired  upon  the  Manila  police 
in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  but  these  insurgents 
were  soon  subdued  and  placed  in  prison.  At 
Kavotas,  six  miles  north  of  Manila,  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  was  made  upon  the  municipal 
buildings  and  guards,  and  here  26  prisoners 
were  tSkea.  It  was  indicated  by  press  reports 
that  documents  had  been  found  which  proved 
the  existence  of  a  widespread  conspiracy,  and 
that  30,000  Filipinos  had  for  some  time  been 
drilling  in  anticipation  of  an  uprising. 

Legislation.  The  Third  Philippine  Legisla- 
ture held  its  second  session  from  Oct.  16,  1913, 
to  Feb.  3,  1914,  and  a  special  session  from  Feb. 
6,  1914,  to  Feb.  28,  1914.  Among  the  many 
acts  passed  the  following  are  some  of  the  more 
important: 

An  act  creating  five  additional  companies  of 
constabulary;  an  act  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  sell  or  lease  the  buildings  and  other  property 
known  as  the  Insular  Cold-storage  and  Ice 
Plant;  an  act  creating  a  board  of  public  utility 
commissioners  and  prescribing  its  duties  and 
powers;  an  act  changing  the  name  of  the  Moro 
Province  to  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and 
Sulu,  placing  the  Province  of  Agusan  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Governor  of  said 
province;  an  act  abolishing  the  office  of  super- 
vising railway  expert,  and  transferring  the  du- 
ties of  said  office  to  the  board  of  pubflc  utility 
commissioners;  an  act  revising  and  consoli- 
dating the  laws  relative  to  internal  revenue;  an 
act  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
courts  of  First  Instance  and  of  the  Court  of 
Land  R^stration;  an  act  providing  for  the 
taking  of  a  census  of  the  Pnilippine  Islands; 
an  act  providing  for  the  sale  of  tiie  land  known 
as  the  San  Lazaro  Estate,  in  the  city  of  Manila; 
an  act  providing  for  the  inspection,  grading, 
and  baling  of  Abaca  (Manila  hemp),  maguey, 
sisal,  and  other  fibres. 

In  its  final  session  a  reply  was  made  to  state- 
ments published  in  the  public  press  by  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  Islands,  as  to  slavery  or  peonage.  The  re- 
ply asserted  that  investigation  had  shown  that 
slavery,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  did  not 
exist  in  the  archipelago.  The  Assembly  granted 
to  the  Marconi  Company  a  franchise  for  the 
erection  of  40  wireless  stations,  with  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Philippine  government  to  take 
over  the  system  in  time  of  war.    Governor-Gen- 
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eral  Harrison,  in  a  message  to  Secretary  Oarri- 
Bon,  said  that  harmony  in  the  local  government 
was  indicated  by  the  passage  of  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill,  by  which  more  than  $1,000,000 
of  annual  expenditure  would  be  saved  without 
any  impairment  of  efficiency.  To  the  Bureaus 
of  Health  and  Education  were  given  substan- 
tially the  amounts  recommended  by  their  di- 
rectors. Mr.  Harrison  in  his  message  stated 
that  the  receipts  of  the  bureaus  hereafter  would 
revert  automatically  to  the  general  treasury, 
instead  of  allowing  chiefs  to  spend  such  sums 
in  their  discretion  for  purposes  not  specifically 
authorized.  The  salaries  were  reduced,  but  this 
was  confined  entirely  to  higher  otiicialB.  No 
salaries  of  $3000  or  under  were  cut.  Salaries 
between  $3000  and  $6000  were  cut  5  per  cent; 
salaries  of  over  $S000  were  cut  10  per  cent.  The 
bill  providing  for  these  decreases  passed  both 
Houses  unanimously.  In  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Legislature,  formerly  controlled  by  Ameri- 
cans, was  in  1914  a  majority  of  natives. 

Officers.  The  Philippine  Commission  in 
1914  was  composed  of  the  following  members: 
Qovemor-General  and  President  of  &e  Commis- 
sion, Francis  Burton  Harrison;  Vice-Governor 
and  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Henderson 
S.  Miurtin;  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice, 
Victorino  Mapa;  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Police,  Clinton  L.  Biggs;  Secretarv  of  the  In- 
terior,. Winfred  T.  Denison.  Members:  Bafael 
Palma,  Vicente  Singson,  Jaime  C.  de  Veyra, 
Vicente  Ilustre. 

The  vacancy  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
prone  Court,  created  by  the  appointment  of 
Victorino  Mapa  as  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Manuel  ArauUo,  who  was  at  that  time  president 
of  the  code  committee.  See  Htoiene;  Vital 
.  Statistics. 

FHUiOLOOY,  Classioau  The  Loei  Clot- 
tical  Library  (see  Yeab  Book  for  1911,  1918, 
1913)  was  enlarged  by  translations  of  Cicero, 
De  Offioiit  and  De  Fintbut;  Dio  Cassius  (two  of 
the  promised  nine  volumes) ;  Horace,  Odes  and 
Bpodes;  Julian,  volume  ii;  Plato,  (one  volume) ; 
Suetonius  (complete  in  two  volumes) ;  Tacitus, 
Dialogua,  Agrioola,  and  Oermania;  and  Xeno- 
phon,  CyropKBdia.  A  fine  translation  of  the  De 
Arehiteotura  of  Vitruvius,  the  Roman  engineer, 
by  the  late  Professor  M.  H.  Morgan,  of  Harvard 
University,  appeared.  To  the  Oxford  Library 
of  Tranalations  were  added  volume  ix  of  the 
important  translation  of  Aristotle^  covering 
the  Budemia»  Ethios  and  the  De  VirtutibuM  et 
Vitiis,  and  a  versi<Hi  of  Aristotle's  Magna  Mo- 
ralia. 

Of  the  articles  in  periodicals,  extremely  varied 
in  scope,  and  for  the  most  part  highly  technical  or 
devoted  to  matters  not  of  wide  general  interest, 
only  a  very  few  can  be  mentioned.  However,  to 
indicate  the  tendencies  of  American  classical 
scholarship,  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
leading  American  classical  periodicals  may  be 
noted  m  some  detail.  In  The  American  Journal 
of  Philology,  edited  by  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  were 
published  "Notes  on  Plautus  and  Terence,"  C. 
Knapp ;  "Some  Oreek,  Roman,  and  English  Tityre- 
tus,"  W.  B.  McDaniel  (a  discussion  of  the  semi- 
respectable  street  roisterer,  and  a  suggestion  that 
the  name  "Tityretu,"  given  to  modern  roisterers, 
was  derived  from  tityrus,  a  satyr:  there  is  no 
direct  connection  between  the  term  and  the  words 
Tityre  tu,  with  which  Vergil's  Eidogues  begin) ; 


"A  Rejected  Poem  and  a  Substitate,"  T.  Frank 
(a  suggestion  that  Catullus  meant  to  snppreii 
68  A,  and  to  keep  68  B.  He  failed,  however,  to 
destroy  the  former  poem;  his  posthumous  edi- 
tor, finding  it  among  Catullus's  papers,  pub- 
lished it,  as  prefix  to  68  B) ;  "The  Archetype  of 
our  Iliad  and  the  Papyri,"  G.  M.  Boiling;  '^ar- 
roniana,"  E.  W.  Fay;  "The  Participle  in  Livy," 
R.  B.  Steele;  "Studies  in  the  Syntax  of  Early 
Latin,"  C.  Knapp  (a  summary  and  criticism  of 
part  of  Bennett,  The  Syntax  of  Early  Latin,  voL 
li — The  Caaea)  ;  "The  Duration  of  the  Trojan 
War,"  B.  0.  Foster;  "Two  Homeric  Personages," 
J.  A.  Scott;  "Cassar,  Cicero,  and  Ferrero,  I,"  E. 
G.  Sihler;  "Spanish  Inscriptions,"  H.  Martin; 
"Aristarchas  of  Samos,"  W.  A  Heidel.  Two  re 
views  in  this  Journal,  by  K.  F.  Smith,  deserve 
attrition.  One  deals  with  Magnus's  monu- 
mental text-edition  of  the  Metamorphotea  of 
Ovid,  the  9ther  with  Schevill's  Ovid  and  the  Re- 
naiaattnce  in  Spain  (the  latter  work  traced  the 
infiuence  of  Ovid  in  Spain,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  types  of  narrative 
literature  in  the  modem  world).  Norden's  Ag- 
noatoa  Theoa,  noticed  last  year,,  was  discuaaed  in 
The  American  Journal  of  Philology,  by  R.  H. 
Tukey  and  B.  L.  Gildersleeve. 

From  Claaaioal  Philology,  edited  by  P.  Shorey, 
may  be  noted  "Dramatic  'Satura,"'^  B.  L.  Ull- 
man;  "The  Formation  of  the  Chalcidic  League," 
A.  B.  West;  "The  'Continuation'  of  the  OdyBeey," 
A.  Shewan;  "Representative  Government  in  the 
Macedonian  Republics,"  T.  Frank;  "Studies  in 
the  Exclamatory  Infinitive,"  A.  R.  Anderson; 
"The  Form  of  the  Farly  Etruscan  and  Roman 
House,"  Margaret  C.  \yaite8;  "Documentary 
Frauds  in  Litigation  at  Athens,"  G.  M.  Calhoun; 
"Greek  and  Latin  Etymologies,"  F.  A.  Wood; 
"A  New  Fri^ment  of  the  Decree  of  Chremon- 
ides,"  K.  K.  Smith;  "The  Unity  of  the  Enclitic 
■Ne,'"  A.  R.  Anderson;  "Gens,  Familia,  Stirps," 
M.  Radin;  "Attic  Archons  from  294  to  262  B. 
C,"  A  C.  Johnson;  "The  Historical  Infinitive," 
J.  J.  Schlicher;  "Apprentice  Contracts  and  the 
Apprentice  System  in  Ancient  <=  Roman> 
Egypt,"  W.  L.  Westermann;  "Plato's  Laic*  and 
the  Unity  of  Plato's  Thought  I,"  P.  Shorey; 
"Athenian  Interpolations  in  Homer.  Part  lI. 
External  Evidence,"  J.  A  Scott;  "Notes  on  At- 
tic Inscriptions,"  A.  C.  Johnson. 

In  Volume  44  of  The  Tranaaetiona  of  the  Apur- 
ican  Philological  Aaaooiation  we  find  the  follow- 
ing papers,  among  others:  "The  Conclusion  of 
Cicero's  De  Natura  Deorum,"  A.  S.  Pease;  "Be- 
pudiative  Questions  in  Greek  and  Latin,"  A  R. 
Anderson ;  "A  Study  of  the  Social  Position  of  the 
Devotees  of  the  Oriental  Cults  in  the  Western 
World,  Based  on  the  Inscriptions,"  D.  N.  Robin- 
son; "The  Story  of  the  Strix:  Ancimt,"  S.  G. 
Oliphant  (a  study  of  ancient  tales  of  the  woman- 
bat)  ;  "The  Grenitive  and  Dative  Singular  oi  the 
Latin  Pronominal  Declension,"  E.  H.  Sturte- 
vant;  "The  Site  of  Dramatic  Performances  at 
Rome  in  the  Times  of  Plautus  and  Terence," 
Catharine  Saunders;  "The  Plot  of  the  Qvavlua 
and  the  Folk-Tales  of  Disguised  Treasure,"  D. 
P.  Lockwood. 

Though  The  Claaaical  Journal  and  The  Claa- 
aical  Weekly  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  peda- 
gogical side  of  Latin  and  Greek  studies  rather 
than  to  research,  some  articles  from  them  may 
be  mentioned  here.  In  The  Claaaical  Journal 
appeared  "The  Presentation  of  Classical  Plays," 
D.  D.  Haines  (an  interesting  discussion  of  per- 
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formanoes  in  modem  times  of  ancient  plays), 
and  "The  Old  and  the  New  in  Metrics,"  R.  W. 
Hustwnd  (a  useful  statement  of  the  positions 
taken  by  divergent  schools  with  respect  to  Greek 
and  Roman  metrics).  The  newer  school  is  rep- 
resented by  J.  W.  White's  The  Verse  of  Qreek 
Comedy,  noticed  in  the  Yeab  Book  for  1912. 
For  discussions  of  Professor  White's  book  see 
Clauicia  Philology,  viii,  90-104,  214-220.  From 
The  Claatical  Wedcly  we  may  note,  besides  many 
e.Ycellent  reviews,  "Roman  Comedy,"  W.  A.  Old- 
father,  and  "The  Abuse  of  Fire,"  W.  B.  McDaniel 
(a  study  of  fire  "miracles"  in  ancient  religion 
and  magic). 

Under  the  auspices  of  various  universities — 
California,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Leland 
Stanford,  Michigan,  Kevada,  Wisconsin,  Yale — 
are  published  studies  in  classical  philology. 
From  Harvard  Studies  for  1913  we  may  name 
"The  Latin  Epyllion,"  C.  N.  Jackson;  "Lucilius: 
The  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace  and  Persius,"  G.  C. 
Fiske;  and  "Cicero's  Judgment  on  Lucretius," 
H.  W.  Litchfield,  a  discussion  of  the  famous  pas- 
sage, Ad  Quintum  Fratrem  2.9  ( 11 ) ,  in  which  Ci- 
cero pronounced  judgment  on  the  poetry  of  Lu- 
cretius. In  Harvard  Studies  for  1914  (vol. 
XXV)  appeared  "National  Exempla  Virtutis  in 
Roman  Literature,"  H.  N.  Litchfield;  "Medie- 
val Versions  of  the  Posterior  Analytics,"  C.  H. 
Haakins;  "Molle  Atque  Facetum,"  C.  N.  Jack- 
son (a  discussion  of  the  well  known  passage, 
Horace  Sermonea  1.10.44) ;  "Hippocratea,"  W. 
A  Heidel  (a  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
text  in  many  passages  of  Hippocrates).  The 
Leland  Stanford  University  press  issued  The 
Birds  of  the  Latin  Poets,  E.  W.  Martin.  In  the 
University  of  Ctdifomia  Publications  in  Clas- 
sical Philology  appeared  "Ovid  and  the  Renais- 
sance in  Spain,'  R.  Schevill  (see  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  article).  The  important  Hu- 
manistic Series  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  made  even  more  valuable  by  the  publication 
of  "Athenian  White  Lekythoi,  With  Outline 
Drawing  in  Matt  Color  on  a  Dark  Ground,"  A. 
Fairbanks,  and  "East  Christian  Paintings  in  the 
Freer  Collection,"  C.  R.  Morey,  two  sumptuous 
and  richly  illustrated  volumes.  "De  Rinucio 
Aretino  Griecarum  Litterarum  Interprete,"  D. 
P.  Lockwood  in  Harvard  Studies,  for  1913,  deals 
with  a  writer  of  the  humanistic  period.  Here 
may  be  named  an  edition  of  The  Piscatory  Ec- 
logues of  Jacopo  Sanntizaro,  by  W.  P.  Mustard, 
who  in  1911  edited  the  Eclogues  of  Baptista 
Mantuanus.  The  Yale  University  press  pub- 
lished E.  G.  Sihler's  Cicero  of  Arpinum,  an  elab- 
orate biographical  study  of  Cicero. 

Some  works  which  aim  to  give  control  of  pub- 
lications in  the  field  of  classical  philology  may 
be  named:  The  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Stud- 
ies (vol.  viii,  covering  1913,  appeared  in  1914) ; 
Bursian's  JtAresherieht,  in  its  forty-second  year 
(in  each  year  there  are  elaborate  articles  which 
enumerate  and  appraise  the  contributions  within 
a  given  period,  sometimes  many  years  in  length, 
to  a  given  field  of  classical  study)  ;Bihliotheca 
PhUologica  Classica,  a  quarterly  supplement  to 
the  Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift  (the 
Wochenschrift  itself  consists  mainly  of  reviews 
of  books  and  articles  on  classical  subjects,  in 
part,  however,  of  summaries  of  other  classical 
periodicals).  Very  useful  is  Bibliographic  Pra- 
tique de  la  Littirature  Orecque,  P.  Masqueray, 
published  in  1914.  Helpful  also  are  the  sum- 
maries of  the  contents  of  various  classical  period- 


icals which  are  given  in  each  number  of  The 
Classical  Quarterly. 

Of  "Greek  Inscriptions  from  Sardes,"  by  W.  H. 
Buckler  and  D.  M.  Robinson,  noted  in  the  Yeab 
Book  for  1912  and  1913,  instaUments  IV  and  V 
appeared  in  The  American  Journal  of  Archa- 
ology.  The  latter  deals  with  a  very  elaborate 
record,  on  a  large  stone,  which  relates,  among 
other  things,  to  a  certain  Menogenes,  who,  among 
various  claims  to  honor,  served  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  sent  by  Sardes  to  Rome  to  congratu- 
late Augustus  on  the  coming  of  age  of  his  son. 
Gains  Julius  Cesar,  and  to  "discourse  with  Au- 
gustus concerning  tjie  common  interests  of  Asia 
and  of  the  City."  Sections  A  and  B  of  Divisions 
II  and  III  of  the  Publications  of  the  Prince- 
ton University  Archaeological  Expeditions  to 
Syria  in  1904-S  and  1909  were  issued;  these 
dealt  with  "Ancient  Architecture  in  Syria,"  and 
"Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions  in  Syria."  W. 
Larfeld's  authoritative  work,  Orieehisehe  Bpi- 
graphik,  the  best  in  its  field,  reach«l  a  third 
edition.  R.  Cagnat's  Cours  d'Epigraphie  Latine, 
the  best  available  general  treatment  of  Latin 
epigraphy,  reached  its  fourth  edition.  H.  Des- 
sau's Inscriptiones  Latince  Selectee  was  enlarged 
by  the  publication  of  vol.  Ill,  part  I,  con- 
taining "Nachtrage"  and  "Indices."  New  parts 
appeared  also  of  Inscriptiones  Onecce  ad  Res 
Romanas  Pertinentes,  and  of  Sammlung  der 
(Jriechischen  Dialekt-Jnschriften.  Other  impor- 
tknt  books  in  this  field  are  Das  Rheinische  Oer- 
rmmien  in  den  Antiken  Insohriften,  A.  Riese; 
Die  Romischen  Inschriftsteine  der  Hofbibliothek 
Wien,  E.  Groag;  Melanges  d'ArcMologie  et  d'Ep- 
igraphie Byzantines,  0.  Jarafii.  A  serviceable 
collection  of  inscriptions  for  use  in  schools  is 
Inscriptiones  OraccB,  O.  Kern,  volume  7  of  the 
Tabulai  in  Vsum  Scholarum,  published  at  Bonn. 
An  important  publication  of  1913,  not  noticed 
last  year,  was  the  beginning  of  Kirchner's  re- 
vision of  part  of  Inscriptiones  Orcecce:  for  the 
light  thrown  by  the  documents  there  given  on 
Athenian  state-history  see  K.  K.  Smith  in  The 
Classical  Weekly  8.60-55. 

In  paleography,  the  most  important  work  of 
the  year  is  The  Beneventan  Script:  A  History  of 
the  South  Italian  Minuscule,  E.  A.  Loew;  in  a 
review  in  The  American  Journal  of  Philology 
36.340-343,  C.  U.  Clark  describes  this  book  as 
"the  most  important  recent  paleographic  inves- 
tigation in  any  language."  Volume  x  of  the 
invaluable  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  by  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  was  issued.  For  an  account 
of  the  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature  through  these  and  other  papyri  finds 
see  "New  Greek  Literature,"  C.  W.  Peppier,  in 
The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  for  April,  1914. 
Important  also  are  Exempla  Codicum  Litteris 
Minusculis  Soriptorum  Annorumque  Notis  In- 
structorum:  Tolumen  Alterum,  Codices  Petro- 
politami,  edited  by  G.  Ceretelli  and  S.  Sobolev- 
ski,  published  in  I9I3;  "Papiri  Greci  e  Latini, 
II,"  m  Pubblicazioni  delta  Soeietd  Italiana  per 
la  Ricerca  dei  Papiri  Oreci  e  Latini;  VerSffent- 
lichungen  aus  der  Papyrus-Sammlung  der  K. 
Hof-  und  Staatsbibliothek  zu  Miinchen,  I:  Byzan- 
tinisohe  Papyri,  edited  by  A.  Heisenberg  and  L. 
Wenger;  Papyri  landana:  Fasciculus  IV,  edited 
by  G.  Speiss,  containing  "Instrumenta  Grteca 
Publica  et  Privata";  Herculanensium  Volumi- 
num  qua  supersunt  Oolleotio  Tertia.  Tomu*  I 
(containing  Greek  works,  by  Philodemus).    In- 
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tereatmg  is  an  inaugural  lecture  by  A.  C.  Clark, 
•  Recent  Developmeuta  in  Teietwil  Criticism. 
Dr.  E.  Zeller's  Orundriaa  der  Oeechichte  der 
OriecJUichen  PhUoaophie  reached  its  eleventh 
edition,  at  the  hands  of  F.  Lortzing.  The  ninth 
edition  of  Ritter  and  Preller'B  valuable  Hiatoria 
PkHoaophia  OroBcas  appeared  in  1013.  J.  Bur- 
net published  Qreek  Philoaophy.  Part  I: 
Thalea  to  Pluto.  A.  W.  Benn's  The  Greek  Phi- 
loaophera  reached  a  second  edition.  In  the 
kindred  field  of  religion  we  may  notice,  first, 
that  the  revised  edition  of  Frazer's  monumental 
work.  The  Oolden  Bough,  was  completed.  The 
revised  portions  publi^ed  during  the  year  in- 
clude "Balder  the  Beautiful"  and  "Adonis,  At- 
tis,  and  Osiris."  Other  important  works  are 
Zeua:  A  Study  in  Ancient  Religion,  vol.  i; 
Zeua,  Ood  of  the  Bright  Sky,  A.  W.  Cook  (with 
42  plates,  S66  figures)  ;  Roman  Ideaa  of  Deity 
in  the  laat  Century  Before  the  Chriatian  Era, 
W.  W.  Fowler;  Lea  Myat^ea  d'Eleuaia,  P.  Fou- 
oart;  "Principii  di  Religione  Dionisiaca,"  C. 
Luizani,  in  the  Italian  Athenaum  (an  effort 
to  show  that  Dionysus  was  "in  later  times  a 
solar    god    in    his    earthly    manifestations  .  .  . 

garallded  bv  Apollo  as  the  solar  deity  of  the 
eavens,  and  by  Orpheus  the  sun-god  as  man" ) . 
Much  important  work  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
and  religion  appears  in  the  periodicals,  espe- 
cially in  the  Archiv  fiir  Religionawiaaenaohaft. 
One  article  by  O.  Waser,  entitled  "Ueber  die 
fiussere  Erscheinung  der  Seele  in  den  Vorstel- 
lungen  der  Volker,  zumal  der  alten  Griechen," 
dealt  with  the  forms  under  which  the  soul  was 
represented,  such  as  birds,  the  bat,  the  bee,  the 
fly,  the  serpent,  and  the  butterfly.  An  impor- 
tant article,  copiously  illustrated,  giving  in- 
genious and  often  convincing  explanations  of 
magic  formula,  by  A.  Delatte,  in  the  Uuaie 
Beige,  dealt  with  studies  in  Greek  magic. 

In  the  Revue  dea  Etudea  Orecguea  F.  Greif 
wrote  elaborately  on  ancient  music,  criticising 
the  views  of  Hermann,  Rosbach,  and  Westphal. 
For  tko  "new  metric"  as  applied  to  Greek  and 
Liatin,  see  the  fifth  jparagraph  of  this  article. 
Parts  II  and  III  of  C.  Zander's  Eurythmia,  vel 
Compoaitio  Rythmico  Proam  AntiqtUB  appeared: 
Part  II  deals  with  the  "Eurythmia  Ciceroni." 
In  a  review  of  the  first  part  of  this  work,  in 
Claaaical  Philology,  vi.  494-497,  P.  Shorey,  a 
competent  critic,  urged  caution  in  accepting  the 
views  of  Zander.  Th.  Zielinski,  the  well-known 
pioneer  in  the  renewed  modern  study  of  rhythm 
in  ancient  prose,  gave  further  evid«ice  of  re- 
searches in  this  field  by  his  Der  Constructive 
Rhythmua  in  Ciceroa  Reden. 

IjL  the  field  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  and 
linguistics  we  note  first  that  the  revised  (sec- 
ond) edition  of  Kilhner's  Auafiihrliche  Oram- 
matik  der  Lateiniachen  Sprache  (see  Yeab  Book 
for  1912)  was  completed  by  the  publication  of 
part  II  of  vol.  ii.  Prof.  C.  E.  Bennett  issued 
the  second  volume  of  his  great  work,  yhe  Syntax 
of  Early  Latin  (see  Yeab  Book  for  1910  and 
1911):  this  volume  deals  with  the  cases  (see 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  article).  An  im- 
portant periodical  in  this  field  is  Olotta;  in  the 
fourth  part  of  this,  for  1913,  in  the  section  on 
syntax,  there  was  a  report,  covering  40  pages, 
on  the  extraordinary  amount  of  work  recently 
done  in  Latin  synt&x.  Part  IV  of  vol.  v  of 
this  periodical,  for  1914,  contains  a  very  val- 
uable report  of  the  linguistic  work,  including 
articles,    of    1911.    In    Olotta    again,    in    1914 


(voL  vi),  appeared  a  long  article,  by  R.  Metli- 
ner,  on  the  development  of  the  qualitative  abla- 
tive in  Latin.  Reference  may  be  made  also  to 
"The  Grammatical  Chapters  in  Quintiliaa 
1.4-8,"  F.  H.  Colson,  in  The  Claaaical  Quarterly; 
De  I'Aapect  Verbal  en  Latin  Ancient,  D.  Barba- 
lent;  The  Semantic  Variability  and  Semantic 
Equivalents  of  -oao  and  -lento,  E.  W.  Nichob 
(a  Yale  University  dissertation)  ;  The  Datitie 
of  Agency:  A  Chapter  of  Indo-European  Syntax, 
A.  Green  (a  Columbia  University  dissertation, 
1913) ;  and  Vom  UittelcUter  und  von  der  Latein- 
iachen PhUologie  des  Mittelaltera,  P.  Lehmann. 
On  the  Greek  side  we  have  a  new  suid  enlarged 
edition  of  a  valuable  work,  Hirt's  Handbuch 
der  griechiaohen  Laut-  und  Pormenlehre;  an 
elaborate  article  on  "Der  Ursprung  des  griech- 
ischen  Bereichsakkusativs,"  that  is,  on  the  origin 
of  the  accusative  of  specification  in  Greek,  by 
R.  Bliimel,  in  Indogermaniache  Forschungen. 
Professor  A.  T.  Roberteon  published  A  Grammar 
of  the  Creek  Neu>  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Historical  Research,  an  elaborate  work.  In  The 
Claaaical  Quarterly  A.  Thumb,  author  of  a  very 
valuable  work.  Handbook  of  the  Greek  Vernacu- 
lar (see  the  Yeab  Book  for  1913),  published 
"On  the  Value  of  Modem  Greek  for  the  Study 
of  Ancient  Greek." 

Early  in  the  summer,  before  the  European 
War  ti^an,  it  was  announced  that  for  various 
reasons  the  publication  of  Epitome  Thesauri 
Latini  (noticed  in  the  Ye:ab  Book  for  191'2) 
had  been  discontinued.  The  revised  edition  of 
Forcellini's  Lesoicon  Totius  Latinitatis  made 
progress  in  1914,  as  in  1913.  In  an  interest- 
ing paper  in  The  Claaaical  Weekly,  6.34-36 
(1911),  Prof.  C.  E.  Bennett  showed  conclusively 
that  this  lexicon  was  prepared  by  Forcellini, 
not,  as  current  accounts  had  declared,  by  Fac- 
ciolati.    Volume  ii  of  the  "Onomasticon"  of  the 

Ereat  Theaaurua  Lingua  Latina,  dealing  with 
atin  proper  names  that  begin  with  C,  was 
published.  Part  VII  of  G.  Lodge's  Lexicon 
Plautinum,  covering  Fabula  to  Hercle,  appeared; 
pp.  1-672  have  now  been  completed.  From  tiie 
Harvard  University  Press  issued  the  third  edi- 
tion of  E.  A.  Sophocle's  Greek  Lexicon  of  the 
Roman  arid  Byzantine  Perioda  (from  B.C.  146 
to  A.D.  HOC).  Part  III  of  Passow's  H'orter- 
buch  der  Oriechiachen  Sprache  appeared  (see 
the  Yeab  Book  for  1913).  Lttbker's  Realleseikon 
dea  Klaaaiachen  Altertumi  reached  its  eighth 
edition. 

In  the  fields  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
life  we  have  an  elaborate  work  by  T.  Frank, 
Roman  Imperialiam,  whose  aim  is  "to  analyze, 
so  far  as  the  fragmentary  sources  permit,  'the 
precise  influences  that  urged  the  Roman  repub- 
lic toward  territorial  expansion";  translations 
of  two  works  by  O.  Ferrero,  Ancient  Rome  and 
Modem  America  and  Bettoeen  the  Old  World 
and  the  New:  A  Moral  and  Philoaophieal  Con- 
traat;  Biatoire  de  I'antiquiti.  Tome  III.  La 
Maoidoine,  Carthage  et  Rome  {880-107),  E. 
Cavaignac;  Biatoire  de  la  Oaule.  Tome  IV: 
Le  Gouvemement  de  Rome,  JuUian;  Hiatoire 
Anoienne  de  I'Afrique  du  Word,  I,  St.  Gaell; 
Spain  under  the  Roman  Empire,  E.  B.  Bouchier. 
For  a  review  of  books  on  Grteco-Romaa  Egypt, 
see  The  Olaaaioal  Review,  28.198-201.  A  pre- 
tentious work  is  A.  E.  F.  Weigall's  The  Life 
and  Timea  of  Cleopatra:  for  a  severe  review 
of  it,  however,  see  The  Nation  (New  York")  for 
October  29.     PShlmann's  Griechiaohe  Geschichte 
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und  QveOmkunde  reached  ite  fifth  edition. 
Artur  Ledl,  in  8i«die»  zur  Alteren  Athenischen 
Terfeuumgageaohiehte,  discussed  questions  re- 
lating to  constitutional  government  at  Athens: 
for  a  summary  and  criticism  of  the  book  by  A. 
T.  Olmstead,  see  The  CUusioal  Weekly,  8.78-80. 
An  interesting  book  is  A.  W.  Piokard-Cam- 
bridge's  Demoathenet  and  the  Latt  Days  of 
Qreek  Freedom.  The  student  of  the  ^gean  or 
Minoan  dvilization  may  consult  R.  Dusaaud, 
L«*  OivUiMatUme  PrShelUnique  dana  le  Bassin 
de  la  tier  Bgte,  second  edition,  entirely  revised, 
and  H.  R.  Hall,  ^gean  Arohaology.  Note  also 
The  Auwilia  of  the  Roman  Imperial  Army,  O.  L. 
Cheeseman.  Roman  Proviiioial  Administration, 
by  W.  T.  Arnold,  reached  a  third  edition,  bv 
E.  S.  Bouchier.  In  the  United  States  mud^ 
activity  has  been  shown  in  the  publication  of 
source-books  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
Prior  to  1914  such  books  had  been  issued  by 
0.  W.  Botsford  and  H.  Webster.  In  1914  ap- 
peared W.  S.  Davis's  Readings  in  Ancient  His- 
tory: Greece  and  Readings  in  Anoient  History: 
Rome;  and  Ida  C.  Xhallon's  Readings  in  Oreek 
History:  From  Homer  to  the  Battle  of  Chceronea. 
Works  on  kindred  themes  are:  B.  Lawn, 
Btiftungen  in  der  Chrieohisehen  and  RSmischen 
Antike:  Ein  Beitrag  mur  Antiken  Kultwr- 
gesahiohte,  in  two  voliunes,  of  which  the  first 

fives  the  facts,  the  other  discusses  the  sources; 
!.  Ziebarth,  Aus  dem  Orieohisohen  BohiUioesen; 
J.  Kromayer,  "Die  Wirtschaftliche  Entwicklung 
Italiens  im  2.  Jahrhundert  vor  Chr.,"  in  Neue 
JahrhHoher  fir  das  klassische  Altertum,  an 
elaborate  and  illuminating  study  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  imperial  conditions  which  fostered 
the  latifundia,  or  huge  landed  estates,  and  of 
the  efforts  made  to  check  the  development  of 
such  estates.  Books  at  once  popular  and  au- 
thoritative are  Days  in  Attioct,  Mrs.  R.  0. 
Bosanquet,  and  Ancient  Chreece,  H.  B.  Cotterill, 
a  sketch  of  the  art,  literature,  and  philosophy 
of  Greece,  viewed  in  connection  with  its  ex- 
ternal development,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Some  works  dealing  with  the  science  of  the 
ancients  deserve  mention:  W.  Capelle,  "Die 
Nilschwelle,"  in  ^eu«  Jahrhicher  fOr  das  klas- 
sisohe  Altertwn,  a  learned  article  setting  forth 
ancient  observation  and  theory  about  the  rising 
of  the  Nile,  examined  in  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge;  Th.  Kopfner,  Der  Tierkult  der  alter 
/Egyptw;  O.  Keller,  Die  Antike  Tieneelt,  vol. 
ii,  dealing  with  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
etc;  R.  Wolfgang,  Das  Jfachriohtemoesen  des 
Altertkums  mit  besonderer  RUokaicht  ouf  die 
RSmer;  H.  Diels,  "Wissenschaft  und  Technik 
bei  den  Hellmen,"  in  Neue  JahrbOcher  fUr  das 
klassiche  Alteram,  a  discussion  of  applica- 
tions of  science  to  art  and  affairs,  from  ^uiales 
to  Archimedes;  M.  Besneer,  Lemique  de  Oio- 
graphie  Anoienne;  E.  E.  Sikes,  The  Anthropology 
of  the  Greeks. 

Works  dealing  with  Roman  law  are:  History 
of  Roman  Private  Law:  Part  II,  E.  C.  Ch^k, 
an  account  of  Roman  jurisprudence;  and  Etudes 
(PHistoire  Juridigue  offertes  d  P.  Fr.  Oirard  par 
ses  iUves,  in  two  volumes. 

In  the  field  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
we  may  notice  that  the  first  half  of  vol.  iv  of 
M.  Schanz's  Oesohiehte  der  R6misehen  Lit- 
teratur  reached  its  fourth  edition:  this  deals 
with  Latin  literature  from  Constantine  to  the 
time  of  the  Codex  Justinianus.    Friedrich  Leo, 


whose  imtimely  death  in  January,  1914,  robbed 
classical  scholarship  of  the  conclusion  of  his 
great  Gesahiohte  der  Rdmischen  Litteratur  (see 
Yeab  Book  for  1913),  published  in  Hermes  an 
article,  "Die  Romische  Poesie  in  der  Sullanischen 
Zeit,"  which  was  to  be  a  chapter  of  vol.  ii  of  his 
great  work.  Valuable  is  "Kritik  und  Her- 
meneutik,"  Th.  Birt,  part  of  the  much-needed 
revision,  now  under  way,  of  vol.  i  of  Mfiller's 
Handhvch  der  Klassischen  Altertumsioissen- 
sohaft.  Special  works  worthy  of  mention  are: 
"Nerone  Foeta  e  i  Poeti  intomo  a  Nerone,"  C. 
Morelli,  in  the  Italian  AthencBum,  a  study  of  the 
literary  circle  that  gathered  about  Nero,  with 
special  reference  to  Seneca  as  its  dominant  fig- 
ure and  inspirer  of  the  otiier  members;  The 
Origin  of  Attic  Comedy,  P.  M.  Ck>mford;  "Die 
lonische  Novellistik,"  A.  Hausrath,  in  Veue 
Jahrbieher  fiir  das  klassische  Altertum,  a  study 
of  the  development  of  the  shorter  forms  of  an- 
cient prose  fiction,  from  the  logographers  who 
preceded  Herodotus  to  Petronius  and  Apuleius. 
£.  Rohde's  Der  Griechieche  Roman  und  Seine 
Vor^ufer  reached  its  third  edition.  Several 
collections  of  the  shorter,  scattered  writings  of 
deceased  classical  scholars  were  published  or 
extended:  Th.  Mommsen,  Geaammxlte  Bchriften, 
vol.  viii,  dealing  with  epigraphical  and  numis- 
matical  themes;  H.  Usener,  Kleine  Bekriften, 
vol.  iii;  W.  SIcutsch,  Kleine  Bchriften. 

An  important  event  was  the  publication,  in 
the  Oxford  Classical  Text  Series,  of  Part  I  of 
a  new  critical  text-edition  of  Livy:  this  covers 
books  i-v.  Other  important  texts  are  in  Cor- 
pus Agrimensorum  Romanorum,  vol.  i,  part  I 
(see  The  Classical  Review,  28.108-109).  A 
Corpus  Uedicorum  Oracorum,  in  12  volumes, 
has  been  planned,  to  be  published  by  B.  G.  Teub- 
ner,  in  Leipzig:  part  of  vol.  v,  dealing  with 
Galen,  appeared  in  1914. 

Of  works  on  special  authors  there  is  space  to 
mention  only  R.  T.  Elliott,  edition  of  the 
Achamians  of  Aristophanes;  L.  Cooper,  Aris- 
totle and  the  Art  of  Poetry,  a  new  and  useful 
translation;  T.  R.  Holmes,  edition  of  Csesar, 
De  Bella  Oallico;  E.  G.  Sihler,  Cioero  of  Arpi- 
num  (see  the  sixth  paragraph  of  this  article) ; 
E.  Bethe,  Homer,  Dichtung  und  Bage:  Brster 
Band;  A,  Roemer,  Homerische  Aufsdtze,  re- 
viewed, together  with  other  Homeric  books,  by 
A.  Shewan,  in  The  Classical  Review,  28.128-132; 
G.  Finster,  Homer:  Der  Dichter  unde  seine  Welt, 
second  edition;  K.  Rothe,  Die  Odyssee  als  Dich- 
tung und  ihr  Verh&ltniss  zur  Ilias,  reviewed 
by  J.  A.  Scott  in  The  Classical  Weekly,  8.62-64; 
J.  K.  Thompson,  Btudies  in  the  Odyssey;  Mag- 
nus, elaborate  text-edition  of  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Ovid  (see  the  second  paragraph  of  this  arti- 
cle) ;  A.  Oudeman,  editio  maior  of  the  Dialogus 
of  Tacitus,  in  the  second,  German  edition';  W. 
R.  M.  Lamb,  Olio  Enthroned.  A  Study  of  Prose- 
Form  in  Thucydides;  A.  Boucher,  a  valuable 
French  edition  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon; 
T.  F.  ROTds,  The  Beasts,  Birds,  and  Bees  of 
Virgil;  W.  G.  D.  Butcher,  "The  Csesura  in  Vir- 
gil and  its  Bearing  on  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Pseudo-Virgiliana,"  in  The  ClassictU  Quarterly, 
8.123-131;  P.  Rasi,  Bibliografia  Virgiliana,  for 
1910-1911.  Mr.  Butcher  holds  that  his  study 
makes  it  probable  that  the  Culew  and  the  More- 
tum  are  genuine  pieces  of  Vergil,  but  that  the 
other  poems  commonly  included  in  the  Pseudo- 
Vergilitma  were  not  written  by  Vergil.  This 
is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion 
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of  the  authenticity  of  these  pieces  noted  in  the 
last  Yeab  Book   (last  paragraph). 

FHILOLOOT,  Modern.  The  study  of  philol- 
ogy is  at  present  imdergoing  a  process  of  trans- 
formation which  will  probably  mark  a  new  and 
important  era  in  its  development.  The  self- 
styled  "Back  to  Nature"  school,  foimded  some 
30  years  ago  by  the  Germans  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Schuchardt,  believed  they  could  arrive 
at  general  laws,  applicable  to  all  possible  cases, 
by  means  of  studies  of  dialects,  lleir  preferred 
method,  Sprctchmischung,  or  the  mutual  pene- 
tration of  two  dialects,  has  been  foimd  wanting, 
because  of  the  numerous  historical  factors  and 
variable  accessory  circumstances  which  had  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  new  French 
school,  with  the  brilliant  Meillet  at  its  head, 
rejects  entirely  the  esoteric  philology  which  iso- 
lates linguistic  facts  from  all  contact  with  life, 
and  attempts  to  interpret  linguistics  by  the 
social  movements  of  civilization — in  a  word,  to 
recognize  in  the  development  of  languages  the 
result  of  political  and  social  actions.  Such  a 
doctrine  necessarily  implies  the  subordination  of 
theory  to  fact  and  the  restoration  of  the  written 
language  to  its  former  place  of  supremacy.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  the  development  of 
the  new  doctrines,  though,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent conditions,  no  vital  change  can  be  expected 
for  several  years  to  come. 

If  the  above  is  true  concerning  the  study  of 
philology,  in  regard  to  grammar  on  the  con- 
trary a  reaction  is  noticeable  against  the  study 
of  the  history  of  languages  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  theory  of  language.  Jes- 
persen's  Ifodem  Engliah  Grammar  On  Hittorioal 
Frinoiples  (part  ii,  syntax,  vol.  i,  Heidelberg)  * 
represents  to  a  certain  extent  an  effort  to  re- 
vive the  teaching  of  grammar  which  has  only 
slightly  shown  the  effects  of  the  progress  of  lin- 
guistics during  the  course  of  the  century  just 
passed. 

Among  the  works  of  a  more  or  less  general 
character  which  have  recently  appeared,  tiie  fol- 
lowing deserve  to  be  noted:  Bloomfield,  Intro- 
duotion  to  the  Study  of  Language  (New  York) ; 
Flagstad,  Piychologie  der  Sprackpadagogik 
(Leipzig,  1013) ;  BlOmel,  Einfiikrvng  in  die  Byn- 
tact  (Heidelberg) ;  a  new  edition  of  Brtel's  well- 
known  Esaai  de  Simantique  (Paris,  1013),  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  science  of  sema- 
siology; JPinloche,  La  nouvelle  pidagogie  det 
languea  vivantei,  and  Bossert,  L'eneeignement 
dea  languea  vivantea  (Paris),  both  of  consider- 
able interest  to  teachers;  Bradley's  On  the  Rela- 
tion* Between  Spoken  and  Written  Language 
Witk  Special  Reference  to  Snglitk  (Oxford), 
which  is,  in  spite  of  ite  title,  of  equal  importance 
to  the  study  of  language  in  general;  Wyplel, 
Wircklickkett  und  Sprache  (Vienna),  having  as 
ite  subtitle  eine  neue  Art  der  Sprachbetrach- 
tung;  Bally,  Le  langage  et  la  vie  (Geneva, 
1013);  and  Bravetta,  /  disturbi  del  linguaggio 
(Pavia,  1013).  Handschin's  report  on  The  Fa- 
cilitiea  For  Oraduate  Instruction  In  Modem  Lan- 
guages In  the  United  States  (Oxford,  Ohio) 
gives  a  fairly  complete  list  of  all  the  graduate 
courses  in  tihese  subjecte  offered  in  the  United 
States,  the  names  of  the  professors,  and  the 
works,- including  articles,  published  by  them  up 
to  that  date.  The  tables  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume contain  the  number  of  students  attending 

*  When  no  date  U  (iven  it  metos  thtt  the  work  «u 
iuued  daring  the  year   1914. 


these  courses  in  the  different  institutions  of 
learning,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries, 
and  the  number  of  advanced  degrees  granted 
from  1008  to  1013. 

Indo-Edbopkan.  Among  the  most  important 
works  in  this  field  we  may  mention  Fay,  Itido- 
European  VerbtU  Flexion  Was  Analytical  (Aus- 
tin, Texas,  1013),  in  which  the  author  attempts 
te  prove  the  old  theory  of  Bopp,  the  founder  of 
philology;  Feist,  Indogermanen  und  Oermanen 
(Halle)  ;  de  la  Grasserie,  Du  verbe  comme  g^n- 
irateur  des  autres  parties  du  diseours  (Paris), 
which  seeks  to  prove  that  the  verb  is  the  gener- 
ator of  all  parte  of  speech  in  the  Indo-European, 
Semitic,  and  Ural-Altaic  languages,  by  showing 
that  many  nouns  are  derived  from  verb-roots,  a 
thesis  impossible  to  sustain;  Green,  The  Dative 
Of  Agency  (New  York,  1013),  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  case-syntax;  Hirt, 
Fragen  des  Vok<Ui»mus  und  der  Stammbildmng 
im  Indogermanisohen  (Strassburg) ;  Hagen,  Die 
Indogermanen  (Gtttersloh)  ;  and  flnally  Brand- 
stetter,  Indonesisch  und  Indogermaniseh  tn  den 
Lautgesetzen  (Lucerne,  announced  for  1915). 

Indo-Ibakian.  The  productions  in  this  field 
have  become  less  ntunerous  of  late.  Probably 
the  most  important  translations  appearing  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  are  those  of  Hillebrandt, 
L^der  der  Rigveda  (Leipzig)  and  Fritse,  ^ala 
und  Damayanti,  Savitri  (Berlin).  Other  works 
of  importance  are  H«'tel,  Paneatantra;  Mrs. 
Rhys-Davids,  Psalms  of  the  Early  BuddhisU 
(London,  1013)  ;  Oarbe,  Indien  und  da*  Chris- 
tentum  (Tubingen) ;  Jouveau-Dubreoil,  Arehi- 
ologie  dm  sud  de  I'Inde  (2  vols.,  Paris) ;  Kapaon, 
Ancient  India  (Cambridge) ;  Vidyabhuahana, 
The  Study  of  Sanskrit  (Bombay,  1013) ;  Zim- 
mermann,  Die  Quellen  der  MahAnArAyana-Vpan- 
ishad  (Leipzig,  1013)  ;  Gauthiot,  Essai  de  gram- 
maire  sogdienne  (groupe  iranique)  ( Paris) ; 
Moulton,  Early  ZoriMsterianism  (London,  1013) ; 
Jackson,  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Persian 
MSB.  Presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  by  A.  8.  Cochran  (New  York) ;  and  Bloom- 
field,  "The  Character  and  Adventures  of  Mula- 
deva,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  (vol.  Hi,  1013). 

Among  the  modem  dialecto  of  India  we  may 
note  Chatterjee,  Manual  of  Colloqui<il  Hindu- 
stani and  Bengali  (Calcutta).  In  tiie  Albahiak 
group,  which,  though  indepoident,  show  some 
elemente  of  kinship  to  Slavic,  Weigand,  already 
well-known  for  his  Albanesische  CtrammatOc 
(Leipzig,  1013),  published  an  Albanesisch- 
deutsches,  deutsch-albanesisohes  Worterbuck 
(Leipzig). 

Among  the  works  on  other  dialecto  not  be- 
longing to  tiie  Indo-European  family  we  may 
mention  Winstedt,  Malay  Grammar  (Oxford, 
1013)  and  English-Malay  Dictionary  (part  I, 
Singapore) ;  Macalister,  Language  of  the  Ifawar 
or  Zutt,  the  Nomad  Smiths  of  PiUestine  (Lon- 
don) ;  Martha,  La  langue  itrusque  (Paris,  1913), 
containing  grammar,  texto,  and  etymological 
dictionary  of  Etruscan,  which  the  author  be- 
lieves to  be  related  to  the  Ugro-Finnish  group, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  usually  held  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  Indo-European  or  Semitic  families; 
TrSitsch,  Baskische  Sprach-  und  MusikoMfnak- 
men  (Vienna),  treating  a  language — Basque — 
that  is  now  absorbing  considerable  attention; 
Ray,  The  Languages  of  Borneo  (Singapore, 
1913) ;  Homburger,  Etude  sur  la  phonitique  his- 
torique  du  Bantou  (Paris),  which  oonoems  the 
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Bantu  dialects  of  Central  and  South  Africa; 
SetSU,  ViinimSmen  u»d  Joukahainen,  eine  loort- 
und  mythengetckiehtUohe  Btudie  in  Fmno-Vgrian 
(Heliingfors) ;  and  Madan,  LalorLamborWisa 
and  English  Dictionary  (Oxford,  1913),  a  useful 
book  for  the  dialects  of  Congo-Rhodesia. 

Slavic.  Among  the  many  important  works 
which  have  appeared  in  this  field  the  following 
may  be  noted:  Bemeker,  Slaviachet  etymolo- 
gischea  WSrteriueh  {vol.  i,  A-L,  Heidelberg, 
1908-13) ;  Agrell,  "Intonation  und  Auslaut  im 
Slavischen"  in  the  Archivea  d'itudea  orientale* 
(Upeala,  1M3)  ;  Vondrftk,  AltkirchenalaiHache 
Orammatik  (2d  ed.,  Berlin) ;  and  Ile£ii,  Die 
AuKipraehe  det  Bloveniaehen  (Berlin,  1913).  In 
Ruthenian,  Smal-Stockyj  and  Gartner's  Chram- 
matik  der  rutheniaohen  (Vkrainiaehen)  BjMraohe 
(Lemberg,  1913)  and  the  former's  Rutiuniach- 
deutackea  Oeapric?iabuch  (Berlin)  deserve  men- 
tion. In  syntax.  Mason's  Etnploi  dea  aapecta  du 
verbe  ruaae  (Paris)  is  of  interest.  In  Czech, 
which  belongs  to  the  northwestern  group  of  the 
Slavic  languages,  there  are  SmetAnka,  Tachech- 
iach-deutaohea  OeaprSohabucK  (Berlin) ;  as  well 
Mbia Tacheekiache Orammatik  iBerlin).  Though 
Hungarian  does  not  belong  to  tjie  Indo-European 
group,  we  may  nevertheless  mention  Simonyi, 
Syntaa  der  Attribute  (Vienna)  and  Tolnai,  Vn- 
gariaohea  Leaeiueh  mit  Oloaaar  (Berlin,  1913). 
Celho.  Scholars  continue  the  activity  that 
has  already  been  noted  in  the  past  in  these  col- 
umns. The  4th  volume  of  Jullian's  Hiatoire  de 
la  Gaule  (Paris),  which  treats  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  is  probably  the  most  noteworthy 
eontribntion  of  the  year.  Thurneysen's  Die  Kel- 
ten  in  ikrer  Spraeke  und  Literatur  (Bonn)  is  an 
intaesting  diacourse  delivered  in  honor  of  the 
Kaiser's  birthday.  Braungart  maintains  in  Die 
Bidgermanen  (Heidelberg)  the  theory,  which,  it 
behooves  us  to  say,  is  very  difficult  of  acceptance, 
that  "die  Bojer,  Vindilizier,  R&ter,  Noriker, 
Taurisker  usw.  waren  nach  all  ihren  landswirt- 
sehaftlichen  Gerilten  und  Einrichtungen  keine 
Kelten,  sondem  Urgermaaen  hOchst  warschein- 
lich  das  StammvoUc  aller  Germanen."  Such 
chauvinism  is  unfortunately  detrimental  to  schol- 
arship. Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1913  the 
National  Library  of  Ireland  issued  its  Biblio- 
graphy of  Iriah  Philology  and  of  Printed  Iriah 
Literature  (Dublin).  The  main  defect  of  this 
work,  as  well  as  of  the  Bibliotheca  Celtica  of  the 
National  Library  of  Wales  (Aberystwyth,  1913), 
is  a  complete  absence  of  method.  On  account  of 
this  great  defect  these  bibliographies  can  be  of 
little  use  to  others  than  the  initiated.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  Pokorny's  Conciae  Old  Iriah  Oram- 
mar  (Dublin),  containing  phonetics  and  acci- 
dence, which  could  be  very  useful  were  it  more 
popular  in  tone.  Besides  this  defect  it  contains 
no  information  whatever  on  the  derivation  of 
nouns  or  verbs,  or  constitution  of  the  sentence. 
Coffey's  The  Bronze  Age  in  Ireland  (Dublin)  and 
Kuno  Meyer's  Veber  dieSlteate  iriaohe  Dichtung, 
II,  rhythmiache  alliterierende  reimloae  Strophen 
(Berlin,  1913)  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  the 
field  of  Welsh,  the  5th  edition  of  Spurrell's 
Welah-Engliah  Dictionary,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  B. 
Anwyl  and  Sir  E.  Anwyl  (Carmaiihen),  is  a 
most  welcome  production,  inasmuch  as  an  up-to- 
date  work  of  this  kind  was  greatly  needed. 
Fynes- Clinton,  The  Welah  Vocabulary  of  the 
Bangor  Diatriet  (Oxford,  1913)  is  also  an  im- 
portant lexicographical  contribution.  In  Welsh 
literature  we  may  note  the  following:     Pftalti, 


L'Eaoteriame  de  Poraifal,  la  vieille  ligende  eel- 
tique  dtt  eyele  d^Ariua  (Paris) ,  an  unsatisfactory 
work  from  many  points  of  view;  Weston,  The 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Orail  (London,  1913) ;  Kin- 
ross, Triatram  and  laoult  (New  York,  1913) ; 
and  Sommer,  The  Structure  of  La  Livre  d'Artua 
and  Ita  Function  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Arthur- 
ian Proae-Romanees  (London).  Finally  the  pam- 
phlet of  Oriou,  Dea  Celtea-Bretona  et  dea  Oallo- 
Bretona  (Vannes,  1913),  and  Jaffrennou,  Die- 
tionnaire  frantaia-breton  de  poche  (Carhaix), 
containing  25,000  words,  complete  the  list. 

Oebmanics.  The  efforts  of  Grermanic  philolo- 
gists have  been  directed  for  many  years  mainly 
to  the  study  of  dialects  with  more  or  less  satis- 
fying results.  As  we  have  already  indicated 
above  the  main  objection  to  these  studies  is  that 
the  men,  being  mostly  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
degree,  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  to  undertake 
them.  The  result  is  that  the  studies  vary  con- 
siderably according  to  the  talents  of  the  au- 
thor. In  general  Imguistics  we  must  first  note 
Kri^s  study  on  Fritz  Mauthnera  Kritik  der 
Bprache  (Munich),  which  he  characterizes  as 
eine  Revolution  der  Philoaophie;  as  well  as  Sper- 
ber's  Ueber  den  Affekt  ala  Uraache  der  Bprach- 
veranderung  (Halle).  In  old  Germanic  we  have 
Classen,  On  Vowel  Alliteration  in  the  Old  Oer- 
manio  Languagea  (Manchester,  1913);  Wesson, 
Zur  Oeaohichte  der  germaniachen  N-Deklina- 
tion  (Upsala) ;  Meller,  Die  deutache  Ifamen- 
aabatammung  am  Rieaengebirge  (Leipzig) ; 
Wesle,  Die  althochdeutachen  Oloaaen  dea  Bchlett- 
atadter  Codex  zu  kirchUchen  Bchriften  und  ihre 
VeruKmdten  (Strassburg) ;  Weller,  Die  friik- 
mittelhochdeutache  Wiener  Oeneaia  und  Quellen 
(Berlin) ;  Naumann,  Althoohdeutache  (Tram- 
matik  und  Althochdeutaehea  Leaebuch  (Berlin)  ; 
Loewe,  Oermaniaehe  Pflanzennamen  (Heidelberg, 
1913);  Braune,  Abrias  der  althochdeutachen 
Orammatik  (6th  ed.,  Halle,  1913) ;  Riese,  Daa 
Rheiniache  Oermanien  in  den  antiken  Inachrif- 
ten  (Leipzig)  ;  Wilhelm,  Denkm&ler  deutacher 
Proaa  dea  11.  und  1ft.  Jahrhunderta  (Munich) ; 
Gutmacher,  Der  Wortachatz  dea  althochdeutachen 
Tatian  in  aeinem  VerhUtnis  zum  AltsSchsisohen, 
AngelaSchaiaehen  und  Altfrieaiachen  (Berlin, 
1913);  and  Kohler,  Lateiniaoh-althochdeutaohea 
Oloaaar  zur  TatianSberaetzung  (Paderbom). 
Among  the  grammars  the  most  important  are 
Sehub^  Abriaa  der  deutache*  Orammatik  (Strass- 
burg) ;  Ciu-me,  Pirat  Oermon  Grammar  (New 
York)  ;  Matthias,  Bpraehleben  und  Bprachschd- 
den  (Leipzig) ;  Classen,  Qrammwr  of  the  Oerman 
Language  (New  York) ;  and  Heyse's  Deutsche 
Orammatik  (28th ed., by Scheel, Hanover).  Fur- 
ther studies  on  the  modem  language  are  Franke, 
OrundiMge  der  Bchriftapraohe  Luthera  (2d  ed., 
Halle) ;  Schneider,  Zur  Auageataltung  der 
deutaehen  Bprache  (Leipzig) ;  Blllmel,  Die 
Haupttypen  der  heutigen  neuhochdeutaohen 
Wortatellung  im  Hauptaatz  (Strassburg);  Diek- 
hoff.  The  Oerman  Language  (New  York) ;  Wag- 
per,  Einfiihrung  in  daa  Btudium  der  deutaehen 
Bprache  (Leipzig)  ;  and  Winter,  Die  Bprache  aia 
Mutter  meiner  Weltanachauung  (Leipzig).  Dia- 
lectical studies  are  as  usual  very  numerous.  A 
selection  of  works  is  invariably  difficult  to  make 
because  it  often  happens  that  an  important  dia- 
lect is  not  as  well  toeated  as  a  more  insignificant 
one.  A  work  of  incalculable  value  is  MQUer- 
Fraureuth's  Wdrterbuoh  der  oberaachaiachen  und 
erzgebirgiaoken  Uundarten,  which  has  just  been 
completed   (Dresden).    Vol.  viii  of  tiie  Bchuiei- 
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eeritohet  Idiotikon,  containing  stemg  in  ach  to 
*utz,  was  also  a  noteworthy  publication  (Frauen- 
feld).  Otiier  works  deserving  mention  are 
School,  Die  Sohioilmer  Uundart  (Halle) ;  Fel- 
ler, Dot  FUrwort  in  der  Uundart  von  Oerolz- 
hofen,  a  ^ntactical  study  of  an  East  Frankish 
dialect  (WUrzburg) ;  Schollen,  Aachener  Sprich- 
uiBrter  und  Redentarten  (2d  ed.,  Aachen,  1913) ; 
Stammerjohann,  Die  mundart  von  Burg  in  Dith- 
maraohen  (Kiel)  ;  Bemdt,  Die  Verba  refieaiva  in 
den  deutaoken  Mundarten  (Giessen) ;  Kaupert, 
Die  Mundart  der  Herrtohaft  Bohmalkalden  (Mar- 
burg) ;  Keuse,  Studien  eur  niederrkeiniachen 
DUdektgeographie  in  den  Kreiaen  Reea,  Dinalor 
leen,  Bambom,  UHlheim,  Duiaburg  (Marburg) ; 
Streiff,  Der  Vokoliamu*  der  Olamer  Mundarten 
(Zurich);  Hanke,  Die  Wortatellung  im  Sehlea- 
aiachen  (Breslau,  1913);  Schmidt,  Der  Konaon- 
antiamua  der  Bonnlander  Mundart  (Giessen); 
Dose,  Ein  Besuch  der  deutachen  Sprachinaeln 
SUdtirola  (Leipzig) ;  Kloeke,  Der  Vokaliamua 
der  Mundart  von  Finkentpirder  bei  Hamburg 
(Hamburg,  1913);  Schneider,  Der  Wortachatz 
der  Bamberger  Mundart  von  1880-1910  ( Speyer )  ; 
and  Groeger,  Schweiser  Mundarten  (Vienna). 
Finally  tae  following  lexicographical  works 
should  be  noted :  Grimm,  Deutachea  Wdrterbuoh 
(Bd.  4,  1.  Abt.,  4  Tl.,  2  Lfg.;  Bd.  11,  2.  Abt,  1. 
Lfg.;  Bd.  11,  3.  Abt.,  2  Lfg.;  Bd.  12,  1.  Abt, 
11  Lfg.,  ed.  by  Leopold;  Bd.  14,  1.  Abt.,  3  Lfg., 
ed.  by  GStze;  Bd.  15,  1  Lfg.,  Leipzig) ;  Kluge, 
Etymologiachea  Wdrterbuch  der  deutachen 
Sprache  (8th  ed.,  1st  part,  Strassburg) ;  Fischer, 
BckuiSbiackea  Wdrterbuoh  (46  Lfg.,  TQbingen) ; 
Goldingham,  Diotionary  of  Modem  Naval  Teoh- 
nical  Terma:  Oeman-Engliah  and  Engliah-Oer- 
tnan  (London) ;  and  Caspar's  Technical  Diction- 
ary: Engliah-Oerman  and  Oerman-Engliah  (Mil- 
waukee). In  Low  German  and  Dutdi  we  note 
only  the  following  works:  Lasch,  Mittelnieder- 
deutache  Orammatik  (Halle);  Woordenboek  der 
Nederlandtoke  Ttud  (vol.  iii,  2Ist  fasc.:  Draf- 
Druiken  by  Knutt^;  and  voL  xiii,  fasc.  1 :  Riant- 
met  by  Van  der  Maulen,  The  Hague) ;  van 
Ginneken,  Handboek  der  Nederlandaoke  Tool 
(part  1:  De  aodologiaoke  atruotuur  der  Neder- 
landaoke Tool,  Nyme^en,  1913) ;  Overdiep,  De 
vormen  van  ket  aoriattaek  prateritum  in  de  mid- 
delnedtrlandaoke  epiaeke  poSaie  (Leiden) ;  and 
Beatrija,  A  Middla  Dutck  Legend,  Edited  Witk 
a  Qrammatioal  Introduction,  Notea  and  a  Oloa- 
tary  by  Bamouw  (London).  For  Frisian  we 
call  attention  to  Brandt,  Die  nordfrieaiacke 
Bpraoke  der  Ooeakarkarden  (Halle). 

Scandinavian.  Among  the  Scandinavian 
group  of  languages,  which  have  received  oonsider- 
able  attention  during  1914,  the  following  works 
in  Old  Norse  first  deserve  mention :  Noreen,  Nor- 
diaka  ortnamm  (Upsala),  consisting,  as  its  title 
indicates,  of  a  study  of  place-names;  the  ninth 
and  tenth  volumes  of  Thule's  Altnordiacke  Dick- 
tung  und  Proaa  (ed.  by  Niedner,  Jena)  ;  the  1st 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  De  norak-ialandake 
Skjaldedigtning,  consisting  of  texts  and  notes, 
published  under  the  supervision  of  JOnsson  (Co- 
penhagen) ;  EgilsBon,  Lexicon  poeticum  antiquas 
lingua  aeptentrionalia,  ordbog  over  det  norak- 
ialandske  akjaldeaprog  (ed.  by  JOnsson,  Ist  heft, 
a-fyr,  Copenhagen)  ;  Xeckel,  Edda,  Die  Lieder  dea 
Codea  regiua  nebst  verwandten  Denkmalem  (Hei- 
delberg) ;  the  1st  part  of  the  collection  entitled 
Norgea  Kongeaagar  (ed.  by  Storm  and  Bugge, 
Christiana)  ;  and  Thorkelsson,  Anmcerkninger  til 
J.  FriUmera  Ordbog  over  det  gamle  norake  Sprog 


(Reykjavik).  Aa  for  ledandie  we  ahoold  men- 
tion first  Heusler,  Die  Anfange  der  ialSndiacken 
Saga  (Berlin) ;  Wenz,  Die  Fridpdfaaaga,  bein^  a 
critical  edition  with  a  complete  introduction 
(Halle);  Hermannsson's  two  contributions,  the 
much  desired  Catalogue  of  tke  Icelandic  Collec- 
tion Bequeathed  by  WiUard  Fiake;  and  "The 
Story  of  Griselda  in  Iceland"  in  voL  vii  of  la- 
landica  (both  published  at  Ithaca)  ;  also  two 
works  by  the  assiduous  JOnsson,  the  Rimnaaafn: 
Samling  af  de  aldate  ialandake  Rimer  (Copen- 
hagen) and  Carmina  aoaldica,  a  study  of  the 
forms  of  Skaldic  verse  (tb.,  1913) ;  Niedso-, 
Tier  Skaldengeackickten  (Jena)  ;  Mossfi,  La  Laa- 
dala  Saga,  Ligende  kiatorique  iala$idaiae,  trans- 
lated into  French  with  introduction  and  notes 
(Paris) ;  and  Brate,  B&munda  Edda  6v«natt 
fr&n  ialandakan  (Stockholm,  1913);  a  Swedish 
translation.  In  Swedish  we  have  Kock's  Umlaut 
und  Brechung  im  Altaekv)edi»cken  (Lund) ;  Lar- 
son-HOgsby,  Temporal  aatafogning  i  fomaven- 
akan  (Lund,  1913) ;  S5derwall,  Ordbok  ifver 
avenaka  medeltidaaprSket  (Lund,  1913) ;  Olson, 
Studier  Sver  pronomenet  'den'  %  nyavenakam 
(Lund) ;  Noreen,  VSrt  Bpr8k,  a  complete  expo- 
sition of  Modem  Swedish  grammar  (19th  heft, 
Lund) ;  Pollak,  Proben  Kkioediaoker  Sproeke 
und  Mundart  (Vienna,  1913) ;  Elmquist,  Ele- 
mentary Swediak  Orammar  (Chicago) ;  and  fi- 
nally the  Swedish  Academy's  Ordbok  dfver 
avenaka  apraket,  of  which  the  48th  heft  has  ap- 
peared (Lund).  As  for  Danish  we  must  note 
Wimmer,  De  danaiee  runemindeamterker  (ed.  by 
Jaoobsen,  Copenhagen) ;  Neuhaua,  Modemea 
Daniaek  (Haile);  and  Dahl  and  HamniCT's 
Danak  Ordbog  for  FoUeet  (38  heft:  velmagta- 
atand-vor,  Copenhagen). 

Enoush.  The  contributions  to  this  field  of 
philology  have  been  nimterous  and  valuable,  es- 
pecially from  the  grammatical  and  lexicograph- 
ical point  of  view.  In  r^ard  to  Beowulf  we 
note  several  interesting  works,  such  as  Mflller, 
Daa  Kulturbild  dea  BeovnUfepoa  (Halle) ;  and 
Gering's  translation  of  Beowulf  nebat  dem  Finna- 
burg-Bruekatuck  (2d  ed.,  Heidelberg).  KOhler 
has  just  completed  his  new  edition  of  Grein  and 
Holthausen's  Sprackackatg  der  angelaiehaiaeken 
Dickter  (Heidelberg,  1912-14);  and  Williams, 
Onomio  Poetry  in  Anglo-Saxon  (New  York) 
should  not  be  omitted.  In  Old  and  Middle  Eng- 
lish we  note  Fimke,  Die  gelekrten  lateiniackat 
Lehn-  und  Fremdwdrter  in  der  altengliacken 
Litteratur,  which  comprises  the  period  from  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  to  1066  (Halle); 
Jensen,  Die  I.  und  II.  Ablaiutreihe  in  der  alten- 
gliacken WortbUdung  (Kiel,  1913)  ;  Janus,  Der 
ayntaktiacke  Oebrauck  dea  Numerua  im  Frik- 
mittelengliacken  (Kiel,  1913) ;  and  David,  Zur 
Byntaw  dea  adnominalen  Oenitiva  in  der  frik- 
mittelengliacken  Proaa  (Eael,  1913).  The  ori- 
gin and  history  of  place-names  have  received 
considerable  attention  during  the  past  few  years 
in  England,  with  the  result  that  we  have  several 
useful  monographs  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Among  them  we  may  note  two  works  on  the 
place  names  of  Gloucestershire,  one  by  Boddeley 
(London)  and  the  other  by  St.  Clair  (London, 
1913);  Mutschmann,  Plaee-namea  of  Notting- 
kamakire  (Cambridge) ;  and  Roberts,  The  Place- 
namea  of  Buaaem  (Cambridge).  In  this  connec- 
tion we  must  not  fail  to  mention  Weddey's  ex- 
cellent Romance  of  Namea,  giving  in  a  popular 
way  the  history  of  some  3600  English  family 
names.    In  tiie  modem  language  we  have  some 
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interMtiag  atudiea  devoted  to  special  periods  of 
its  history,  such  as  Delcourt,  Eatai  aur  la  langue 
4e  Sir  Tkoma*  More  iTaprit  sea  ceuvrea  cm- 
gUtites  (Paris) ;  Horten,  Studieti  iher  die 
Sprache  Defoe*  (Bonn) ;  and  MUller,  Engliache 
Lautlekre  naoh  Jamet  Elphinaton  1765,  1787, 
1790  (Heidelberg)  ;  as  well  as  special  studies 
like  Miss  Pound's  Blende,  with  especial  reference 
to  English  word  formation  (Heidelberg).  More 
attention  than  formerly  has  been  given  to  dia- 
lectology, where  efforts  are  being  made  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  mysteries  of  many  of  these  di- 
varications of  forms.  Among  these  studies  we 
may  note  Elizabeth  Wright's  Ruatio  Speech  and 
Folk-lore  (Oxford,  1913),  which  is  based  imme- 
diatelv  upon  Wright's  Engliah  Dialeet  Diction- 
(try;  Klein,  Der  Dialect  von  Btokealey  tn  York- 
thire,  North-Riding  (Berlin) ;  Heuser,  Alt-Lon- 
don (Strassburg),  which  contains  some  observa- 
tions on  its  dialect;  Brilioth,  Orammar  of  the 
Dialect  of  Lorton  (Cumberland)  (Upaala,  1913), 
a  historical  study  containing  an  appendix  on  the 
Scandinavian  element  and  a  glossary;  Angus, 
Oloaaary  of  the  Shetland  Dialect  (London)  ;  and 
Wile,  Zur  Sprache  London*  vor  Chaucer  (Halle, 
1913) .  But  it  has  been  in  grammar  and  lexicog- 
raphy that  Vtie  most  important  contributions 
have  been  made.  We  have,  for  example,  Jesper- 
■en's  Modem  Engliah  Orammar  on  Hiatorioal 
Principles,  which  is  being  published  simultane- 
ously in  I^glish  and  Danish,  and  of  which  the 
second  part,  dealing  with  syntax,  is  being  issued 
(Heidelberg  and  Copenhagen) ;  Wendt,  Syntaai 
dea  heutigen  Engliach,  though  inferior  to  Jesper- 
■en's  work,  is  nevertheless  of  value  (part  II, 
Heidelberg) ;  Luick,  Hiatoriache  Orammatik  der 
engliachen  Sprache,  of  which  the  first  and  second 
lieferung*  have  appeared,  is  divided  into  two  vol- 
mnes,  of  which  the  first  contains  phonology  and 
the  second  morphology  (Leipzig) ;  Poutsma's 
Orammar  of  Late  Modem  Engliah,  of  which  part 
II,  containing  the  parts  of  speech,  is  now  appear- 
ing, is  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  Dutch 
and  other  Continental  students  (Oroningen) ; 
KrUger's  Behmerigkeiten  dea  Engliachen  has  now 
rwAed  syntax  (2d  ed.,  part  n,  Dresden) ;  the 
same  author's  Engliache  Erg&mungagrammatik 
\md  BtUiatiache*  was  republished  in  Dresden 
(1913,  2d  ed.).  We  called  attention  in  our  last 
report  to  the  marked  progress  made  in  recent 
years  in  development  of  English  lexicogranhy. 
On  that  particular  point  we  should  note  Vize- 
telly's  Development  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
liah Language  (New  York)  which  treate  the 
question  in  full.  Of  the  Murray  Dictionary,  the 
sections  ahaatri-ahyater  by  Bradley  (vol.  viii), 
aorroio-apeah  by  Craigie  (vol.  ix),  and  «r«tfc- 
trinity  (vol.  x)  were  issued  during  the  past  year 
(Oxford).  Other  works  deserving  mention  are 
Femold,  Comprehenaive  Standard  Dictionary  of 
the  Engliah  Language  (New  York) ;  Chamb«s, 
Engliah  DictUmory  (London),  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion with  supplement;  Skeat,  Oloaaary  of  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Worda,  edited  with  additions  by  May- 
hew  (Oxford),  prepared  especially  for  drama- 
tists; Price  and  Peck,  Britiah  Empire  Vniverai- 
tiea  Modem  Engliah  Dictionary  (New  Vork) ; 
Roget's  Theaaurua,  revised  by  Mawson  (New 
York),  a  new  edition  of  a  much-used  work; 
Bom,  Nachtrage  zu  The  Oxford  Engliah  Diction- 
ary (part  III,  SchOneberg) ;  Bumpua,  Dictionary 
of  Eccleaiaatical  Terma  (London);  Torrens  and 
Parker,  Engliah  Idiomatic  and  Slang  Emprea- 
«toM   Done    Into    Oerman    (Strassburg) ;    and 


SchrBer,  Ifeuengliachea  AuaaprachicSrterhuch  mit 
beaonderer  Bervokaiohtigung  der  widitigaten 
Eigennamen  (Heidelberg,  1913). 

HoKAircE.  The  continued  activity  of  scholars 
in  this  field  bespeaks  the  immense  wealth  of  ma- 
terial at  the  disposal  of  the  philologist.  Among 
the  important  general  works  on  these  languages 
the  very  useful  Romaniachea  etymologiachea 
WSrterbuoh  of  Meyer-Lttbke  (Heidelberg),  which 
bids  fair  to  supplant  its  worthy  predecessor, 
KOrting,  has  now  reached  tabella.  Thus  far 
8609  words  have  been  treated.  Other  works  of 
interest  are  Jud,  Probleme  der  altromaniachen 
Wortgeographie  (Halle) ;  Grandgent,  /ntrodu- 
eione  alio  atudio  del  latino  volgare,  an  Italian 
translation  of  the  useful  little  manual  (Milan) ; 
Zauner,  Romaniache  Bprachwiaaenaohaft  (3d  ed., 
Berlin) ;  Schneegans,  Romaniache  Philologie 
(Berlin),  an  address  delivered  on  the  ooeasion 
of  the  Kaiser's  birthday;  Noggler,  Romaniaeha 
Pamilienmimen  in  Obervinaohgau  (4th  part, 
Meran,  1918) ;  Riehert,  Die  Anfinge  der  romon- 
iachen  PhUologie  und  die  deutaohe  Bomantik 
(Halle) ;  and  Voretzsch,  Die  romaniaehe  Phil- 
ologie und  daa  Btudium  dea  FrangSaiaehen 
(Halle).  In  Old  French  it  is  to  b«  noted  that 
Sadler's  great  Lfgendea  ipiquet,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1913,  is  now  undergoing  revision  in  a 
second  edition  of  which  the  first  volume  has  ap- 
peared (Paris).  Foerster,  in  collaboration  with 
Bruere,  has  issued  an  etymological  dictionary  to 
the  complete  works  of  Chrestien  de  Troyea 
(Halle).  Other  publications  deserving  mention 
are  Gerhard,  BeitrSge  0ur  Kenntnia  der  prihia- 
toriaohen  franedaiaohen  Bynkope  de*  PdnulKma* 
vokala  (Halle,  1913) ;  Mflndler,  Der  Uebergang 
von  der  Aaaoncms  mtm  Reim  im  altfranxdaiaohen 
Volkaepoa  (Halle) ;  Foulet,  Le  Roman  de  Renard 
(Paris) ;  and  Schwarz,  Der  Oebrauch  der  PrA- 
positionen  'a'  und  'en'  im  altframdaiaohen  Ro- 
landaliede  (Greifswald).  In  French  dialectology 
the  most  important  contribution  is  Terracher's 
Etude  de  giographie  lingui*tique:  lea  Airea  mor- 
phologique*  dan*  le*  parler*  populaire*  du  nord- 
oueat  de  I'Angoumoia  (1800-1900)  (Paris),  a 
model  of  critical  acumen.  The  first  and  second 
fascicles  of  the  supplement  to  Gilli^ron  and  Ed- 
mont's  masterly  Atlaa  linguiatigue  de  la  France, 
which  has  often  been  mentioned  here,  are  de- 
voted to  Corsica  (Paris).  Gilli^ron  himself  has 
issued  L'Aire  Clavellua  d'apria  V Atlaa  linguiat- 
igue  de  la  France  (Neuveville).  Among  numer- 
ous other  works  we  may  mention  Juret,  Olos- 
aaire  du  patoi*  de  Pierrecourt  (Baute-Sadne) 
(Halle,  1913);  Bruneau,  Enqutte  linguiatique 
*ur  le*  patoi*  tPArdenne  (vol.  i,  Paris) ;  Tap- 
polet.  Die  alemanniechen  Lehnto6rter  in  den  Mun- 
darten  der  franz6ai*chen  Bohweie  ( 1st '  part, 
Strassburg) ;  Merian,  Die  frannSnaehen  Namen 
de*  Regenbogen*  (Halle) ;  Pastre,  Le  aoua-dia- 
lecte  baa-languedooien  de  Clermont-l'Hirault 
(Perpignan,  1913) ;  Brod,  Die  Mundart  der  Kan- 
tone  ChAteau-Baiin*  und  Vic  in  Lothringen 
(Strassburg,  1913);  Daniel,  Dictionnaire  fran- 
Caia-p&rigourdin  (Pfirigueux)  ;  and  Perreaot, 
Etudea  de  toponymie  franc-comtoiae  (3d  fasc., 
Besanson).  Among  the  contributions  to  the 
study  of  the  modern  language  we  may  note  Glau- 
ser  and  Curtius,  Die  framoaiaohe  Sprache  der 
Oegentcart,  the  first  part  being  devoted  to  pho- 
nology (Heidelberg)  .  Ricken,  Daa  StudMim  dea 
FranatSaiachen  und  Engliachen  (Leipzig)  ;  Per- 
ron-Cabus,  Le  partioipe  priaent  dona  le  frantai* 
ancien  et  ntodeme  (Bologna);  MOnch,  Die  Ver- 
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u>end»ng  de*  Oeruudium*  und  des  Participiunu 
PrwtentU  im  Franzentchen  (GiSttmeen) ;  Gohin, 
La  langue  franfaUe  (Paris,  1913)  which  won  the 
prize  of  eloquence  of  the  French  Academy; 
Schmidt,  Die  apanische  Elemente  im  framosit- 
chen  Wortachatz  (Halle)  ;  Soltmann,  Syntax  der 
Modi  im  modemen  FramStiteh  (Halle) ;  Berg- 
mann,  Idiomet:  Oallioi»mea-0ermoni»mes  (Mag- 
dd>urg,  1913) ;  Itesaz,  Zwr  Lautlehre  der  franzo- 
»i*cKek  Elemente  in  den  lekottiacken  Dichtungen 
von  1500-15S0  (Marburg,  1913);  Soave,  Loeu- 
tione  familiires  de  la  langue  franfai$e  (Ver- 
ona) ;  Lerch,  Da»  invariaile  Partieipium  prae- 
lentie  dee  FramSsitohen  (une  femme  aimant  la 
vertu)  (Erlangen,  1913);  Lorclc,  Paaai  difini, 
Imparfait,  Patf  indifiini  (Heidelberg) ;  and 
Rose,  Oermaniaohe  LehnioSrter  im  Franzoiiechen 
(Leipzig).  As  for  general  works  on  historical 
grammar  we  can  only  mention  the  most  impor- 
tant, which  are  Xjrop,  Orammaire  hiatorigue  de 
la  langue  frangaiae  (vol.  i,  3d  ed.,  Copenhagen)  ; 
Bourciez,  Pr4oia  Kiatorique  de  phonitique  fran- 
gaiae  (4th  ed.,  Paris)  ;  Schwan-Behrens,  Oram- 
matik  dea  Altfrants6aiachen  (10th  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1913) ;  Staaff,  Etude  aur  guelquea  probUmea  de 
phon4tique  fransaiae  (Upsala)  ;  and  finally  the 
Among  the  practical  dictionaries  there  are: 
text-book,  Lantte,  French  Qrammar  (London). 
Beaux,  Deutach-framSaiachea  und  franzSaiach- 
deutaehea  Worterhuch  fUr  Elektrotechniker  (Ber- 
lin, 1913) ;  Charbot  and  Blanchet,  Dictionnairea 
dea  patoia  du  Dauphin4  (Grenoble) ;  Sabersky, 
Pocket  Dictionary  of  tKe  Engliah  and  French 
Languagea  ( London ) ;  and  a  French  Nautical 
Phroile  Book  and  Reader  by  the  U.  8.  Naval 
Academy  (Annapolis).  In  Provencal  we  have 
the  33d  heft  of  Levy,  Provenzaliachea  Supple- 
ment-WiSrterbueh  (aezilhaolamj  (Leipzig);  Ron- 
jat,  Eaaai  de  ayntaae  dea  parlera  provencaux 
modemea  (M&con,  1913)  ;  Hubschmied,  Die  Bil- 
dung  dea  Imperfekta  im  Framkoprovenzaliachen 
(Halle) ;  Gerig,  Die  Terminologie  der  Hanf-  und 
Flaehakultur  in  den  frankoprovenzaliachen  Mun- 
darten  (Heidelberg),  in  which  the  author  pre- 
tends that  these  words  are  of  Celtic  or  Germanic 
origin;  Portal,  Orammatioa  provenzale  (lingua 
moderna)  e  dizionarietto  provenzale-italiano 
(Milan) ;  and  Zanders,  Die  altprovenzaliache 
Proaanovelle  (Halle,  1913). 

Italian  philologists  have  been  more  produc- 
tive than  usual  during  the  past  year.  Among 
their  contributions  the  following  deserve  men- 
tion: Battisti,  Teati  dialettali  italiani  (Halle), 
giving  a  selection  of  texts  of  the  northern  dia- 
lects; Kupsch,  Formenlehre  dea  Altund  Neuai- 
zUianiaehen  Dialektea  (Bonn,  1913) ;  Bertoni, 
Per  la  atoria  del  dialetto  di  Uodena  (Turin) ; 
GarziA,  II  vooabolario  danntiziano  (Bologna),  a 
study  in  the  evolution  of  the  modem  language, 
considering  especially  the  neologisms  introduced 
by  D'Annunzio;  Terracini,  La  lingua  delle  can- 
zoni  popalari  piemonteai  (Turin) ;  the  same 
author's  II  parlare  dTaseglio  (Turin,  1913).  A 
few  dictionaries  should  also  be  noted:  Petroc- 
chi.  Piccolo  Dizionario  della  Lingua  italiana 
(new  ed.,  Milan) ;  Vocaholario  degli  Accademici 
della  Cruaca  (5th  ed.,  vol.  xi,  fasc.  1,  Florence) ; 
Nicotra  d'Urso,  'Suoviaaimo  dizionario  aiciliano- 
itaiiano,  containing  words  and  phrases  in  Sici- 
lian that  differ  from  Italian;  Pecorella,  Vo- 
caholario numerico  aiciliano-italiano  per  la 
interpretazione  dei  aogni  (Milan)  ;  Enenkel  and 
McLaughlin,  Xew  Dictionary  of  the  Engliah  and 
Italian  Languagea    (Paris) ;    Premoli,    Vooabo- 


lario nomenelatore  illuatrato  (Milan;  2  yols.); 
Levi,  Vocaholario  etimologico  delta  lingua  ital- 
iana (Le^om)  ;  Oraat-Ponard,  Voeabolario  delle 
idee  (Milan) ;  and  Darchini,  Dizionario  tatea- 
hile  italiano-franceae  (Milan).  Finally,  the  fol- 
lowing grammars  should  not  be  omittied:  Roa- 
tagno,  Orammatica  della  lingua  italiana  (Turin, 
1913)  ;  and  Bottiglioni,  Jfuova  grammatiea  ital- 
iana (Palermo). 

In  Rheto-Romanoe,  Deenrtine,  RStoromamadte 
Chreathomathie  (vol.  x,  lief.  1,  Erlangen) ;  Bat- 
tisti, Die  Uundart  von  Valveatino,  and  Ett- 
mayer,  Die  geachichtlichen  Orundlagen  der 
Sprachenverteilung  in  Tirol  (Vienna)  are  the 
only  works  of  note.  The  Rumanian  Academy 
has  issued  parts  of  vols,  i  and  ii  of  the  Z>to 
tionarul  limhii  romAne  during  the  past  year 
(Bucharest).  Among  other  publications  treat- 
ing of  that  language  there  is  the  well-known 
Hiatoire  de  la  langue  roumotne  by  Densusianu, 
of  which  the  part  of  vol.  ii  devoted  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sixteenth  century  has  just  ap- 
peared (Paris)  :  as  well  as  Popovici,  DuUeetele 
romtne,  being  vol.  ix  which  treats  of  the  dia- 
lects of  Istria  (Halle).  Other  works  are 
Teutach,  RumSniachea  Sprachhuch  (2d  ed.,  Kron- 
stadt,  1913)  ;  Axelrad,  Engliah-Rumanian  and 
Rumanian-Engliah  Tranalator  and  Dictionary 
(Milwaukee) ;  Auerba«h,  Die  VerbalprSfime  tut 
DakorumSniaehen  (Leipzig,  1913) ;  Schuffert, 
Die  Verhatauffiae  im  DakorumSniaehen  (Leipzig, 
1913) ;  Rizo,  Nouveau  vocabulaire  jfrantait- 
roumain  (Paris) ;  and  Bogdaa,  Altd  ortografit 
(Bucharest). 

The  contributions  to  Spanish  philology,  thon^ 
not  as  numerous  as  those  in  other  Adds,  are 
nevertheless  interesting.  Garcia  de  Diego's  Ele- 
mentoa  de  gramdtioa  hiatdriea  eaatellana  (Bur- 
gos) is  a  popular  work.  Vogel's  Einfilhrung  in 
daa  Spaniache  fiir  Lateinku*de  (Paderbom)  is 
useful  for  those  who  will  approach  Spanish  from 
the  classical  point  of  view.  Among  the  dia- 
lectical studies  we  have  RomAn,  Dicoionario  de 
chileniamoa  y  de  otraa  vocea  y  locucionea  vicioaaa 
(vol.  iii,  Santiago,  1913) ;  Sanchez,  Spanish  and 
Indian  Place-namea  of  California  (San  Fran- 
cisco); Selva,  Acepoionea  nuevaa:  enaayo  de 
aemantica  argentina  (Buenos  Aires);  Halse, 
Dictionary  of  Spaniah-Aniericcm,  Portuguese  and 
Portuguese- American  Mining  and  Allied  Terms 
(2d  ed.,  London)  ;  Molina  Nadal,  Vocabulario 
argentino-eapaHol  y  eapaHol-argentino  (Madrid, 
1913)  ;  and  Verdulla,  Elementoa  de  ciencia  gra- 
matical  de  la  lengua  hiapano-americana  (Burce- 
lona).  Other  works  to  be  noted  are  Hshn,  Die- 
cionario  aleman-espaHol  de  t4rminoa  de  medicina 
(Madrid)  ;  Martinez  Mier,  Uitodo  de  orto- 
grafia  eapanola  (Madrid) ;  and  Galocha  y 
Alonso,  Oramdtica  fundamental  de  la  length 
eaatellana  (Madrid). 

In  Portuguese,  Taunay,  Lexico  de  lacunas 
(Tours)  ;  Basto,  Nitulaa  ao  'Novo  Dicoionario' 
(Viana-do-Castelo,  1913);  Teschauer,  Apoatillaa 
ao  'Diccionario  de  Voeabuloa  Braaileiros'  (Petro- 
polis) ;  and  Basset,  Notes  sur  la  langue  de  la 
Quini  au  xve  siicle  (Coimbra,  1913)  are  only 
a  few  that  are  worthy  of  mention.  During  the 
year  1914  the  Butlletl  de  dialectologia  catalana 
was  founded  at  Barcelona  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  all  the  dialects  of  the  Catalan  lan- 
guage. The  first  number  of  this  quarterly  re- 
view is  characteristic.  Before  leaving  this  in- 
teresting language  we  should  note  Rovira  i  Vir- 
gili,  Diooionari  catald-caatelld  y  oaateUd-oatald 
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(Barcelona,  1913),  one  of  the  first  practical 
dictionaries  we  have  of  Catalan. 

PHONETlca.  There  have  been  a  number  of  re- 
viaiona  of  standard  works  in  phonetics  during 
the  year  1914.  Among  theca  we  note  Nyrop, 
Manuel  phonitique  du  franaait  parli  (3d  ed., 
Copenhagen),  an  accurate  and  useful  work; 
Passy,  The  Bounda  of  the  French  Language 
(London) ;  and  the  MichaSlis  and  Passy,  Dio- 
tionnaire  pkonitigue  de  la  langue  frantaite  (2d 
ed.,  Hanover).  Other  works  of  interest  are: 
Keraval,  Petit  prM»  de  prononeiation  franfoiae 
i  I'ueage  dee  4tranger»  (Paris,  1913) ;  Jones, 
Outline*  of  Englieh  Pkonetiee  (Leipzig) ;  Kling- 
hardt,  Artikulationa-  und  HSruhungen  (2d  ed., 
Cothen) ;  Egan,  Oermon  Phonetio  Reader  (Lon- 
don, 1913)  ;  Panconcelli-Calzia,  EinfUhrung  in 
die  amgevDondte  Phonetik  (Berlin)  ;  Castellazzo, 
Manuale  di  ortografia  franoeae  (Leghorn) ; 
Johnston,  Phonetic  Spelling  (Cambridge,  1913), 
a  proposed  universal  alphabet:  GOmez,  Orto- 
grafia ideal  (Madrid),  an  effort  to  reform  Span- 
ish orthography;  Biaggi-Gradenigo  and  Stefa- 
nini,  Btimi  italiani  di  fonetica  sperimentale 
(Padua) ;  and  Wild,  Bounda  and  Bigna  (Lon- 
don), a  criticism  of  the  alphabet  with  sugges- 
tions for  reform. 

PHTLOSOFHT.  New  Tbwdenoim.  We  have 
pointed  out,  in  preceding;  volumes  of  the  Yeab 
Book,  a  marked  opposition  in  contemporary 
thought  to  the  rationalistic  and  idealistic  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  which  developed  in  Germany 
after  the  time  of  Immanuel  Kant  and  gradually 
gained  the  ascendency  in  the  leading  countries 
of  Europe  and  America  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Within  the  last  decade  or 
so,  the  traditional  school  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  criticism  as  to  its  methods  and  results, 
and  many  antagonistic  sects  have  sprung  up— 
the  most  conspicuous  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, and  France — which  single  out  various 
phases  of  its  doctrine  for  attack.  For  some 
thinkers  the  old  idealism  is  too  intellectualistic 
or  rationalistic;  they  accuse  it  of  ignoring  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  feelings  and  the  will, 
and  seek  to  construct  theories  which  shall  se- 
cure for  the  individual  a  dignified  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  Idealistic  positivista,  prag- 
matists,  Bergsonian  intuitionists,  value-philos- 
ophers, and  mystics  discredit  the  human  intel- 
lect as  an  absolute  truth-teller  and  conceive  it 
as  a  fashioner  of  fictions,  symbols,  or  conven- 
tions, or  as  an  instrument  in  the  service  of  the 
human  will,  or  they  concede  to  it  only  a  lim- 
ited scope  as  a  function  of  knowledge.  Bergson 
and  his  followers,  while  agreeing  in  part  with 
the  pragmatists,  restrict  the  intelligence  to  the 
world  of  dead  matter  and  call  to  its  aid  the  fac- 
ulty of  "intuition,"  which  alone  can  interpret 
life  and  consciousness.  This  antirationalistio 
temper  has  received  support  from  the  ranlu  of 
natural  science  itself — from  those  who  look  upon 
scientific  concepts  and  theories  either  as  mere 
descriptions  of  the  facta  of  experience  (sensa- 
tions), or  as  useful  symbols,  conventions,  or 
working-hypotheses.  According  to  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  old  philosophy,  the  incompe- 
tence of  human  reason  makes  metaphysics  illu- 
sory or  necessitates  its  relegation  to  the  realm 
of  poetry  or  religion;  while  others,  seeking  a 
surer  source  of  knowledge  in  other  fiuctions  of 
the  human  soul — in  feeling,  belief,  immediate  or 
pure  experience,  will  or  intuition — find  through 
these  a  way  of  escape  from  skepticism,  mechan- 


ism, determinism,  atheism,  and  all  the  discour- 
aging doctrines  to  which  rationalism  is  supposed 
to  lead,  and  against  which  the  free  individual 
revolts.  Another  group  of  thinkers,  the  neo- 
realists,  oppose  the  antirationalistic  tendencies 
of  the  times,  and  see  in  the  scientific  method 
the  only  hope  for  a  sound  philosophy.  But 
they  repudiate  the  idealistic  theory  of  internal 
or  organic  relations,  and  regard  the  method  of 
analysis,  which  Hegelians  as  well  as  pragmatists 
and  Bergsonians  condemn  as  inadequate,  as  the 
only  genuine  instrument  of  truth.  In  opposi- 
tion to  idealistic  moniam,  however,  neo-realism 
teaches  pluralism  and  realism,  conceiving  these 
doctrines  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  analytic 
method.  ( Consult  Thilly,  Hiatory  of  Philoaophy, 
pp.  562  ft.) 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  problems  of  the  nature  and  method 
of  knowledge  (theory  of  knowledge  or  episte- 
mology)  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  philosoph- 
ical literature  of  recent  years.  Nor  is  it  re- 
markable that  ethical  questions,  questions  con- 
cerning human  values,  which  form  the  under- 
lying motif  of  so  many  of  our  new  philosophies, 
should  receive  the  attention  they  are  receiving 
to-day.  The  American  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion devoted  a  considerable  number  of  its  ses- 
sions at  the  Christmas  meeting  of  1913  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  value;  and  since 
that  time  many  articles  on  the  subject  have 
appeared  in  our  American  philosophical  period- 
ictus.  A  further  reason  for  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  ethical  questions  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  social  unrest  of  the  day  and  in  the  demand 
for  political,  economic,  and  social  reforms.  In 
April,  1914,  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Legal 
and  Social  Philosophy  was  held  at  tiie  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Western  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion, at  which  questions  were  discussed  dealing 
with  the  borderland  of  ethics,  jurisprudence, 
politics,  economics,  and  sociology.  (Consult  Re- 
port of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Conference  in 
International  Journal  of  Ethica,  October,  1914.) 
The  editorial  staff  of  the  International  Journal 
of  Ethica  has  been  reorganized  with  a  view  to 
^ving  "especial  prominence  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  of  law  as  the  agency  of  justice." 
The  programme  of  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
American  and  Western  Philosophical  Associa- 
tions, held  at  Chicago,  Christmas,  1914,  was  al- 
most entirely  given  over  to  questions  of  ethics, 
politics,  law,  and  the  like.  The  General  Topic 
of  the  meeting  was:  "What  Can  Philosophy 
Contribute  to  Conceptions  of  Justice  T";  the  sub- 
ject of  the  joint  session  of  these  societies  with 
the  American  Political  Science  Association  and 
the  Conference  on  Legal  and  Social  Philosophy 
was:  "Constitutional  and  Political  Guarantees. 

Recent  Litebatube  or  the  Contendino 
Schools.  One  of  the  most  welcome  additions  of 
the  year  to  the  literature  of  idealism  is  the 
translation  from  the  Italian  of  Croce's  What  i* 
Living  and  What  ia  Dead  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Hegel.  In  this  able  work  the  greatest  Italian 
student  and  follower  of  Hegelianism  has  givoi 
perhaps  the  clearest  interpretation  and  sanest 
criticism  of  Hegel's  philosophy  that  have  yet 
been  offered.  The  English  Neo-Hegelian,  F.  H. 
Bradley,  aims  to  define  and  defend  his  meta- 
physical system  against  pragmatism  in  Eaaaya 
on  Truth  and  Reality,  a  collection  of  papers  al- 
ready  published   separately,   most   of   them   in 
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Mind.  The  October  number  of  Mind  contains  a 
sensible  article  bv  Professor  Ladd  on  "A  De- 
fense of  Idealism, '  in  which  the  author  reaches 
the  following  conclusion :  "Pragmatism  and  the 
new  realism  may  serve  for  a  day  or  two  to  prune 
away  some  of  the  inconsistencies  and  exaggera- 
tions of  the  current  forms  of  idealism.  But 
when  the  time  of  its  pruning  and  chastening  is 
past — and  it  soon  will  be  past — a  new  and  im- 
proved idealism  will  come  to  the  fore."  In  his 
new  book,  What  Can  I  Know?  the  same  writer 
offers  "an  inquiry  into  truth,  its  nature,  the 
means  of  its  attainment,  and  its  relations  to 
practical  life"  which  will  prove  useful  to  stu- 
dents of  pending  problems.  Another  interesting 
and  important  work  is  the  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Aliotta's  Idealistic  Reaction  against 
Science,  in  which  the  author  shows  that  the  re- 
cent reactionary  movements  are  in  the  right 
against  an  extreme  scientific  and  mathematical 
intellectualism  that  makes  of  mechanism  the 
sole  method  of  knowledge,  but  that  tliey  fail 
against  a  genuine  intellectualism,  one  that  up- 
holds the  supremacy  of  intelligence  over  imag- 
ination and  will.  He  points  out  tbat  such  an 
extreme  scientific  intellectualism  always  pro- 
duces a  more  or  less  mystical  idealistic  irration- 
alism  as  a  reaction;  we  find  it,  according  to 
him,  in  German  and  French  neo-critieism  (Riehl 
and  Renouvier),  in  the  empirio-criticism  of 
Mach  and  Avenarius,  in  English  Neo-Hegelian- 
ism,  in  the  intuitionism  of  Bergson,  in  the 
Anglo-American  pragmatism  of  James,  Dewey, 
and  Schiller,  in  the  philosophy  of  value  and 
historicism  of  Rickert,  Croce,  MUnsterberg,  and 
Royce.  As  examples  of  exaggerated  intellectual- 
ism he  mraitions  Schuppe's  philosophy  of  imma- 
nence, Cohen's  idealism  of  pure  knowledge.  Nel- 
son's neo-Friesian  school,  Meinong's  and  HOfler's 
Oegenstandatheorie;  and  he  might  properly  have 
added  contemporary  English  and  American  neo- 
realism. 

The  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  Vai- 
hinger's  Die  Philosophie  des  Als-Oh,  a  book 
which  belongs  to  the  anti-intellectualistic  camp, 
has  provoked  much  discussion  in  German  philo- 
sophical journals.  Many  articles  for  and  against 
pragmatism,  Bergson,  and  neo-realism  are  ap- 
pearing, particularly  in  American,  English,  and 
French  periodicals.  Among  the  hooka  in  these 
fields  we  mention :  Pkagmatism — Knox,  Philos- 
ophy of  William  James;  Father  Tyrrell,  Essays 
on  Faith  and  Immortality;  Kallen,  William 
James  and  Henri  Bergson;  Stebbing,  Pragma- 
tism and  French  Voluntarism;  Bloch,  Der  Prag- 
matismus  von  James  vnd  Schiller;  Papini,  8ul 
pragm^itismo.  Beboson — Carr,  The  Philosophy 
of  Change;  Ruhe  and  Paul,  Henri  Bergson;  B. 
Russell,  Philosophy  of  Bergson;  Lovejoy,  Berg- 
son and  Romantic  Evolutionism;  Wilm,  Henri 
Bergson;  Sait,  The  Ethical  Implications  of 
Bergson's  Philosophy;  Hoffding,  H.  Bergson's 
FUosofi;  Maritain,  La  philosophie  bergsonienne; 
Asty,  iiuciditi  et  intuition;  Florian,  Der  Be- 
griff  der  Zeit  bei  Bergson.  Neo-beausm — B. 
Russell,  Our  Knowledge  of  the  External  World 
as  a  Field  for  Sdentifio  Method  in  Philosophy; 
8.  Alexander,  "Basis  of  Realism"  [Proceedings 
of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  vi) ;  E.  B.  Holt, 
The  Concept  of  Consciousness.  A  critical  study 
of  realism  is  given  by  Broad  in  his  Perception, 
Physics,  and  Reality,  An  Inquiry  into  the  In- 
formation that  Physical  Science  Can  Supply 
about  the  Real. 


Mbtafhtbios.  One  of  the  most  intvestang 
contributions  to  this  field  is  a  translation  from 
the  Italian  of  Varisco's  The  Great  Problems,  to 
which  attention  was  called  in  the  Yeab  Book 
of  1912.  Father  Coffey  offers  in  his  Ontology 
or  the  Theory  of  Being  a  metaphysical  theory 
based  on  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinaa,  the 
official  system  of  the  Catholic  Church.  From 
the  scientific  side  we  have  books  by  the  chemist 
Ostwald  on  Modeme  JfaturphUosophie  and  the 
biologists  Haeckel,  Oood-Natur,  and  UexkuII, 
Bausteine  eu  etner  biologischen  Weltanschauung. 
Other  works  are:  F.  B.  Jevons,  Philosophy: 
What  it  is;  Rashdall,  Philosophy  and  Religion; 
Windelband,  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophie; 
Cellarier,  La  mftaphyiique  et  sa  mithode;  Gey- 
ser, Die  Seele;  Kos^leff,  Le  michaniame  dri- 
braX  de  la  pensie;  Soedberg,  Die  Materie;  Bar- 
toll,  Seienea  cosmica.  Of  interest  to  the  philos- 
opher are  the  following:  the  translations  of  the 
German  neo-vitalist  I&iesch's  books,  The  Prob- 
lem of  Individualtty,  and  History  and  Theory 
of  Vitalism;  Johnstone,  Philosophy  of  Biology; 
Schmucker,  Me<»ning  of  Evolution;  Lanesaan, 
Transformisme  et  er^tionisme;  Gramont-Les- 
parre,  Les  inconnus  de  la  biologie;  Cohen-Kys- 
per,  Die  mechanistischen  Orundgesetse  des 
Lebens;  Planck,  Neue  Bahnen  der  physikiUisehen 
Erkenntnis;  Volterra  and  other  scholars,  Poin- 
oari;  articles  by  A.  Rey  on  the  electron  in 
Revue  phUosoph^que,  November  and  December, 
1913,  April  and  May,  1914;  also  Stout,  Manual 
of  Psyekology,  3d  edition;  Ogden,  Introduction 
to  General  Psychology;  Mttnsterberg,  PtycM- 
ogy:  General  and  Applied;  Kleinpeter,  BinfOk- 
rung  in  die  Psychologie. 

Logic  and  Theoby  ot  Knowiedqb.  The  lit- 
erature in  this  field  is,  as  usual,  very  large,  the 
number  of  articles  in  the  philosophical  journals 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  subject.  Husserl, 
the  leader  of  a  new  movement  in  Germany  which 
he  calls  "phenomenological  philosophy,"  presents 
his  view  in  a  long  essay  (323  pages),  entitled 
"Ideas  on  a  Pure  Phenomenology  and  Phenom- 
enological Philosophy,"  in  the  first  volume  of  a 
new  journal,  J'ofcrSucfc  fur  Philosophie  und 
phSnomcTiologische  Forschung,  conducted  bv  him 
in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  his  followers 
(consult  review  of  this  volume  by  Bosanquet 
in  the  October  number  of  Mind).  Other  impor- 
tant books  (besides  those  mentioned  under  Re- 
cent Literature  of  the  Contending  Schools)  are: 
translation  of  Enriques,  Problems  of  Science 
(treatment  of  problems  of  scientific  methodol- 
ogy) ;  translation  of  Boutroux,  Natural  Law  in 
Science  and  Philosophy;  translation  of  Cou- 
turat.  The  Algebra  of  Logic;  Cohen,  Logik  der 
reinen  Erkenntnis,  2d  edition;  Silberstein,  Prin- 
oiple  of  Relativity.  We  mention  also:  Griffin, 
Dimlap,  Lovejoy,  Current  Philosophic^  Ques- 
tions; Hartmann,  A  New  Conception  of  Relativ- 
ity and  Locke;  Walter,  Nature  and  Cognition 
of  Space  and  Time;  Switalski,  Der  Begriff  vom 
Denken  und  Erkennen;  Ziehen,  Zum  gegenxc&r- 
tigen  Stand  der  Erkenntnistheorie;  KOnig, 
A'eiie  Grundlage  der  Logik,  Arithmetik  und 
Mengenlehre;  Sternberg,  Zur  Logik  der  Oe- 
schichtswissenschaft;  Borel,  Le  hasard;  Bach- 
elier,  Le  jeu,  la  chance,  le  hastyrd;  Ranzoli,  II 
caso  nel  pensiero  e  nella  vita;  A.  Sidgwick,  Ele- 
mentary Logic;  L.  J.  Russell,  Introduction  to 
Logic  from  Standpoint  of  Education. 

Ethics.  We  have  already  called  attention,  in 
our  opening  section,  to  the  great  activity  in  the 
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field  of  ethics  and  to  the  wide  interest  of  this 
tcienoe  in  the  practical  questions  of  the  day, 
social,  political,  legal,  and  economic.  Charac- 
teristic of  the  new  tendencies  in  modem  ethical 
thought  is  the  college  textbook  of  Drake,  Prob- 
lems of  Conduct,  which  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  discussing,  respectively,  the  evolution  of 
morality,  the  theory  of  morality,  personal  moral- 
ify,  and  public  morality.  Works  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  of  morality  are: 
Rashdall,  /«  Contoienoe  an  Emotiont;  Humana, 
Ewfiihrung  in  die  Bthih;  Scheler,  Der  Formal- 
itmu*  in  der  Efhik;  Vecdiio,  II  nuovo  problema 
della  morttle;  Bensi,  La  tranecendenea:  studio 
suUe  problems  morale;  Juvalta,  /{  veeokio  e  U 
nuovo  problema  della  morale;  Valli,  /{  valors 
supremo;  Nelson,  Bie  Theorie  des  Interesses; 
Losing,  Studien  eur  Wertaxiomatik;  Vine^ 
Philosophie  morale  et  sooiale;  O.  Cohn,  Etik  og 
locioloffi;  Paulhan,  La  morale  de  I'ironie;  Gay, 
L'honneur;  Werner,  Problem  der  menschliehen 
Willensfreiheit.  Of  practical  interest:  Michels, 
Serual  Ethics-  F.  Gaultier,  Les  maladies  cooi- 
ales;  Maxwell,  Le  concept  social  du  crime; 
Blondel,  La  conscience  morbide;  Juquelier  et 
Vinchon,  Les  limites  du  vol  morbide;  Boigey, 
Introduction  d  la  m^idicine  des  passions;  Koch, 
Wesen  und  Wertung  des  Luxus;  SquiUace,  La 
vioda.  The  student  of  ethics  will  find  Shand's 
Foundation  of  Charaoter  a  valuable  help. 

HiBTOBT  OF  Ethical  Theoby  and  PBitcncK, 
BrmcAi,  Fboobess,  Sooxal  Refobm,  etc.  Na- 
varro, Historia  de  la  etieas;  Hennebicq,  L'idie 
du  juste  dans  I'Orient  Orec  avant  Boorate; 
Makarewicz,  Orundprobtem  der  EtMk  ftei  Aris- 
toteles;  Limentani,  La  morale  della  simpatia 
(Adam  Smith) ;  Dugss,  Penseurs  litres  et  lib- 
erti  de  pens4e  (Ifontaigne,  Descartes,  Mill, 
Qosse) ;  Stadler,  Spencer's  Etkik;  Lachmann, 
Protagoras,  Stimer,  Nietzsche;  GSrland,  Ethik 
als  Kritik  der  Weltgetchichte;  Finot,  Progrris 
et  bonheur,  2  vols.;  Comill,  Culture  of  Ancient 
Israel;  Richard,  La  question  sooiale  et  le  mouve- 
ment  philosophique  du  tcia  siicle;  Weinel  and 
Widgery,  Jesus  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After;  Eudcen,  Can  We  Still  be  Christiana  f; 
Eueken,  Zur  Samlung  der  Oeister;  J.  Cohn,  Sinn 
des  gegenio&rtigen  Kultur;  Berolzheimer,  Moral 
und  Oesellschaft  des  20.  Jahrhunderts  (an  ex- 
cellent account  of  present  ethical  and  social  con- 
ditions by  an  eminent  German  jurist)  ;  Drag- 
hicesco,  L'idial  criateur:  esaai  psycho-socio- 
logique  swr  livolution  sooiale;  Chapin,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Social  Evolution  (pre- 
historic period) ;  verroques,  L'histoire  de  la 
famille;  Hartley,  Position  of  Women  in  Primi- 
tive Society;  Mallock,  Social  Reform;  Wallats, 
7^  Oreat  Society;  Cunnineham,  Christianity 
and  Economic  Science;  Kohler,  Der  unlautere 
Wettbewerb. 

Legal  and  Political  Philosopht.  Ihering, 
Law  as  a  Means  to  an  End  (translation  of  the 
able  work  of  the  celebrated  Austrian  jurist) ; 
Vinogradoff,  Common  Sense  in  Late;  Kohler, 
Reciit  und  Personlichkeit  in  der  Kultur  der 
Oegenwart;  Radbruch,  OrundeUge  der  Rechts- 
philosophie;  Calo,  Saggi  critioi:  filosofia  del 
diritto;  Consentini,  Filosofia  del  diritto;  Miceli, 
Principi  di  filosofia  del  diritto;  Lewkowitz,  Die 
kUusische  Rechts-  und  Staatsphilsophie  (from 
Montaigne  to  Hegel)  ;  Day,  Catholic  Democ- 
racy: iTidividuaUsm  and  Socialism;  Schmitt, 
Der  Wert  des  Staates  und  die  Bedeutung  des 
Bimelnen;  Lowell,  Public  Opinion;  Dicey,  Law 
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and  Public  Opinion  in  Bngland  durtMg  the  Nine- 
teenth Century;  Bauer,  Die  Sffentlu^e  Meinung; 
Halbwachs,  L'homme  moyen:  essai  sur  Quetelet 
et  la  statistique  morale. 

HisTOBY  OF  Philosopht,  Thilly,  History  of 
Philosophy;  Weber,  Bistoire  de  la  philosophie 
europ4enne;  Burnet,  Oreek  Philosophy,  part  I: 
Thales  to  Plato;  Dilthey,  Weltanschauung  und 
Analyse  des  Merachen  seit  Renaissance  und 
Reformation;  Merlant,  De  Montaigne  A  Vau- 
venargues;  Jones,  Spiritual  Reformers  in  the 
Siaiteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  Zanta,  La 
renaissance  du  Stoidsme  au  xvi.  siicle;  Ueber- 
weK,  Oeschichte  der  Philosophie  der  Neuzeit  (to 
end  of  eighteenth  century),  11th  edition; 
Lowenheim,  Die  Wissensohaft  Demokrits;  M. 
Wundt,  Plato's  Leben  und  Werke;  Natorp, 
Plato's  Ideenlehre;  Jaeger,  Nemesius  von 
Emesa;  Sdimekel,  Die  positivistist^e  Philoso- 
phie (Isidor  of  Seville)  ;  Beitrage  eur  Gesohichte 
der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters,  ed.  by  Baeum- 
ker;  Hortrai,  Eifiihrung  in  die  hohere  Geiste- 
skultur  des  Islams;  Roger  Bacon  Essays,  ed. 
by  Little;  Knox,  Life  of  Henry  Suso;  Troilo, 
La  filosofia  di  Giordano  Bruno;  Bailey,  Milton 
and  Jacob  Boehme;  Scholz,  Die  Religionsphiloso- 
phie  des  Herbert  von  Cherbury;  Heimsoeth,  Die 
Methode  der  Erkenntnis  bei  Descartes  und  Leib- 
nie,  part  II;  Huan,  Le  Dieu  de  Spinoza;  Bohr- 
mann,  Spinoza's  Stellung  eur  Religion;  Cassirer, 
Berkeley's  System;  De  Morgan,  Essajfs  on  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Newton;  Roretz,  Diderot's 
Weltcmschauung ;  Whitney  and  Fogel,  Introduc- 
tion to  Kant;  Chamberlain,  Kant;  Koater,  Der 
junge  Kant;  Kroner,  Kant's  Weltanschauung; 
Galli,  Kant  e  Rosmini;  Trivero,  Nuova  critioa 
della  morale  kantiana;  Medicua,  Fichte's  Leben; 
Weinel,  Fichte;  Hedvall,  Fichte's  filosofi; 
Hirsch,  Fichtefs  Religionsphilosophie ;  Loew, 
Ethik  Sehleiermaoher's  und  Kant;  Valette, 
Maine  de  Biran:  critique  et  disciple  de  Pascal; 
M.  Schinz,  Die  Anfdnge  des  franzoeischen  Posi- 
tivismus,  vol.  i;  Ostwald,  A.  Comte;  XJhde-Ber- 
nays,  Feuerbach;  Kormsnn,  Schopenhauer  und 
Mainldnder;  Crespi,  Meditazioni  spenceriane; 
Tillett,  Spencer's  Synthetic  Philosophy;  C.  L. 
Morgan,  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Science;  Bran- 
des,  Nietzsche;  Carua,  Nietzsche;  Flemming, 
Nietzsche's  Metaphysik;  Gorgicas,  Nietzschei's 
Stellung  eur  Philosophie;  A&melet,  Le  rela- 
tivisms:  philosophie  de  O.  Simmel. 

Repbints,  New  Editions,  etc.  Ritter  and 
Preller,  Historia  philosophic  grceoce;  Shaftes- 
bury's New  Characters,  etc.,  edited  by  Rand; 
Pascal's  works;  works  of  Spinoza,  ed.  by  Van 
Vloten  and  Lajad,  3d  ed.,  4  vols.;  Letters  of 
Spinoza,  ed.  by  €rebhardt;  Lives  of  Spinoza,  ed. 
by  Gebhardt;  Correspondence  of  Berkeley  and 
Percival,  ed.  by  Rand;  unedited  works  of  Vol- 
taire; Tetens,  Philosophische  Versuche,  vol.  1; 
selected  works  of  EUint;  a  hitherto  unpublished 
essay  of  Kant,  ed.  by  Kullmann;  Fries,  Philo- 
sophische Redhtslehre ;  Sehelling,  Briefe  Hber 
Dogmatisvius  und  Kritioismus,  ed.  by  Braun; 
Bentham's  Theory  of  Legislation,  translated 
and  edited  from  the  French  of  E.  Dumont,  by 
Atkinson;  posthumous  writings  of  Schopen- 
hauer, ed.  by  Deussen;  Bolzano,  Wissetuchaftes- 
lehre. 

PHOSPHATE.     See  Febtilizebb. 

PHOTO-ELECTBIC  PHENOMENA.  See 
Physics.  

PHOTOQBAPHY.  Reports  from  the  Euro- 
pean  War  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
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1914  demonstrated  the  wide  and  eTer-inereaaing 
adaptability  of  photography  to  military  uses, 
particularly  In  reconnoitering.  A  British  aEro- 
plane  was  provided  with  a  camera  adapted  to 
take  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  country  over 
which  the  plane  was  passing,  which  pictures 
later  could  be  enlargea  as  desired.  Exposure 
could  be  started,  stopped,  and  regulated  bv  the 
pilot  by  means  of  a  small  lever  conveniently  lo- 
cated, and  the  film  was  wound  on  two  reels  like 
those  in  a  kinetoscope,  deriving  their  motion 
from  a  small  propeller,  which  was  set  in  motion 
by  the  air  current  flowing  past  the  plane.  The 
camera  was  so  arranged  that  at  every  exposure 
the  aneroid  barometer  and  compass  were  simul- 
taneously photographed,  so  that  when  devel- 
oped, the  pictures  on  the  film  could  be  identi- 
fied as  to  elevation  and  direction.  It  was  stated 
that  satisfactory  photographs  were  made  at  as 
great  an  elevation  as  4000  feet.  Anotlier  in- 
genious device  for  obtaining  photographic  rec- 
ords of  an  enemy's  position  or  fortifications  was 
reported  to  be  in  use  by  the  French  army.  A 
small  camera  made  of  the  lightest  possible  ma- 
terials and  weighing  only  2<4  ounces,  was  fast- 
ened to  the  breast  of  a  carrier  pigeon.  The  ex- 
posure was  regulated  by  a  shutter  arranged  to 
operate  by  clockwork  at  a  definite  time  after 
the  bird  was  released,  and  means  were  provided 
for  taking  eight  successive  pictures.  The  well- 
known  habit  of  certain  kinds  of  pigeons  to  re- 
turn to  the  locality  of  their  "cotie,"  insured 
the  bird's  return  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
it  was  reported  that  many  successful  pictures 
were  secured. 

One  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  the 
year  was  that  of  the  autographic  kodak  film, 
for  which  the  EJastman  K<^k  CJompany  paid 
the  inventor,  Henry  J.  Gta.isman,  (300,000.  A 
specially  prepared  tissue  used  in  connection 
with  a  thin  red  paper,  was  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  film,  and  through  an  opening  in  the  cam- 
era case  provided  with  a  hinged  cover,  the  date, 
exposure,  or  locality  of  the  subject  could  be  re- 
corded by  means  of  a  stylus  or  hard  point  pen- 
cil. The  inscription,  which  was  made  on  the 
tissue  paper,  when  exposed  to  the  light  for  a 
few  moments  made  a  negative  on  the  edge  of  the 
film.  This  when  developed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner furnished  a  permanent  record  of  any  par- 
ticulars desired  by  the  photographer. 

Experiments  in  the  photography  of  objects 
under  water,  mentioned  in  the  1913  Year  Book, 
were  continued  during  1914,  and  by  means  of 
a  cinematograph  camera  a  number  of  excellent 
films  were  secured  of  plants,  fish,  rocks,  sunken 
objects,  etc.,  which  were  widely  exhibited  in 
moving-picture  theatres.  The  apparatiis  was 
improved  in  the  respect  of  providing  a  conven- 
ient working  chamber  that  could  be  lowered  to 
depths  as  great  as  60  feet  by  means  of  a  col- 
lapsible steel  tube.  While  for  many  cases  an 
artificial  illumination  provided  by  powerful 
mercury  vapor  lamps  was  employed,  a  number 
of  successful  films  were  secured  without  this 
aid,  on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the 
water  in  the  southern  latitudes  off  the  Bahama 
Islands,  where  the  best  pictures  were  obtained. 

During  the  year  a  careful  investigation  was 
made  of  the  adaptability  of  gas-filled  tungsten 
lamps  for  photographic  purposes.  It  was  found 
that  for  certain  clasBes  of  work  the  tungsten 
lamp  was  superior  to  the  mercury-vapor  lamp, 
because  the  small  size  of  the  filament  made  it 


powible  to  otmeentrate  the  light  more  readily. 
On  the  other  hand  the  actinic  radiations  of 
the  tungsten  lamp  not  being  so  powerfol  as 
those  of  the  mercury  vapor  unit,  there  waa  lit- 
tle prospect  that  the  latter  would  be  replaced 
by  the  newer  illuminant,  to  more  than  a  lim- 
ited extent.  In  ortho-i^romatic  photography 
it  was  found  that  gas-filled  tungsten  lamps,  in 
connection  with  suitable  color-screens,  made  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  daylight.  Highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  moving  pictures  were 
made  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  by  Carl  Stormo' 
at  Bossekop  in  Lapland.  This  oboerver  se- 
cured three  satisfactory  films  of  this  phenome- 
non, by  giving  an  unusually  slow  motitMi  to  the 
film  so  that  each  exposure  had  a  duration  of 
between  one-half  and  one  second.  A  new  flash- 
light powder  was  invented  for  use  in  place  of 
the  commonly  used  magnesium,  to  overcome  the 
objectionable  feature  possessed  by  the  latter  of 
giving  off  an  excessive  smoke  when  ignited. 
The  new  powder,  which  was  called  "Exc^ior." 
was  composed  of  magnesium  and  peroxide  of 
lanthanium,  combined  with  some  of  the  rare 
earths  used  in  the  making  of  Welsbach  man- 
tles. On  ignition  a  scarcely  perceptible  amount 
of  smt^e  was  produced. 

Some  progress  waa  reported  during  the  year 
in  color  photography  by  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees 
and  John  G.  Catstaff,  who  announced  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Ives  three-color  process.  Only 
two  colors,  red  and  green,  were  used,  however. 
By  means  of  a  special  camera  or  an  ordinary 
camera  provided  with  color-screens,  two  nega- 
tives were  taken.  These  ne^tives  were  treated 
with  dyes  of  such  composition  that  they  replaced 
the  silver  on  the  film.  The  plates  thus  became 
their  own  positives.  It  was  reported  that  this 
process  gave  satisfactory  reproductions  of  col- 
ors both  for  portraits  and  for  fabrics  as  well, 
but  was  open  to  the  objection  that  the  picture 
must  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light  as  tbe  two 
plates  had  to  be  superimposed  and  mount^id  in 
a  frame  with  a  suitable  electric  lamp  behind 
them  when  exhibited. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  con- 
nection with  litigation  was  the  decree  handed 
down  in  the  case  of  the  Goodwin  Film  and  Cam- 
era Co.  vs.  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  sustaining 
the  validity  of  the  film  patent  610,861,  issued 
to  Hannibal  Goodwin,  Sept.  13,  1898.  The  pat- 
ent granted  was  based  on  the  means  of  proTid- 
ing  a  transparent  film  for  use  in  cameras  and 
having  nitrocellulose  dissolved  in  nitrobenzol 
as  its  principal  ingredient.  This  was  the  funda- 
mental invention  of  the  kodak  film.  Hie  case 
was  interesting  not  only  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance in  technology,  but  also  because  of  the 
long  delays  in  the  patent  office  and  in  the  courts. 
The  original  application  was  filed  in  May,  1887, 
patent  granted  Sept.  13,  1898,  and  10  years  and 
8  months  elapsed  after  an  infringement  suit 
was  brought,  before  a  decision  was  handed 
down.     The    inventor    died    in    the    meantime, 

1900; 

PHYSICS.  As  waa  to  be  expected  from  the 
very  fruitful  results  in  1913  from  the  vtork  on 
X-rays  and  crystals,  the  year  1914  witnessed 
rapid  progress  along  this  very  fascinating  line 
of  investigation.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  work 
with  X-rays,  much  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  atomic  structure  and  several  re- 
searches have  been  carried  out  primarily  be- 
cause of  their  bearing  upon  this  subject.    From 
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the  mass  of  conflicting  opinion8  and  suggested 
thewies  some  rather  definite  results  emerged 
which  seoned  to  have  been  accepted  at  least 
tentatively  hj  the  leaders  in  this  work.  As  the 
development  of  this  theory  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  work  for  the  year,  an 
attonpt  will  be  made  in  this  review  to  give  a 
r<sum«  of  the  fundamental  ideas  involved  in  it 
as  was  done  in  the  1013  Year  Book  with  the 
work  on  X-rays  and  crystals. 

In  the  literature  for  1914  special  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  further  work  of  Wood 
and  his  associates  on  resonance  spectra;  the  ad- 
ditional data  (»  the  radioactive  substances;  the 
work  on  photo-electric  phenomena;  the  investi- 
gatiraiB,  both  theoretical  and  experimental,  of 
thermionic  currents;  the  contributions  to  the- 
oretical physics  in  relativity,  and  quantum 
theory;  and  the  continued  work  by  Kamerlingh 
Onnes  and  his  associates  on  phenomena  at  very 
low  temperatures.  Among  other  investigations 
whidi  are  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  re- 
views of  past  years  was  the  work  by  Michelson 
on  the  elastic  constants  of  the  earth.  Not  the 
least  of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War  was  its  effect  upon  productive  sci- 
entific work,  especially  in  the  English  and  Ger- 
man universities. 

Atomic  Structubx.  Few  more  attractive 
subiecta  of  study  and  speculation  can  be  imag- 
ined than  the  search  for  a  satisfactory  theory 
of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  In  the 
1911  Yeab  Book  brief  outlines  were  given  of 
three  different  theories  of  atomic  structure  each 
of  which  had  advantages  in  explaining  certain 
accepted  experimental  results.  The  theory  sug- 
gested in  1911  by  Rutherford  assumed  that  the 
atom  consisted  of  a  central  nucleus  of  positive 
electricity  surrounded  by  one  or  more  rings  of 
electrons.  The  experiments  of  Geiger,  Marsdoi, 
and  otiiers  on  the  scattering  of  a  and  /3  parti- 
cles in  passing  through  matter  were  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  tiie  formulation  of  this  theory.  In 
order  to  account  for  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments Rutherford  showed  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  positive  nucleus  must  be  very  small  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  atom  itself.  He 
calculated  that  the  radius  of  the  nucleus  must 
be  less  than  3  X  lO-n  em.  while  the  radius  of 
the  atom  is  about  1  X  I0-*  cmi.  He  also  con- 
cluded that  the  central  charge  for  any  given 
element  must  be  numerically  equal  to  the 
charee  on  an  electron  multiplied  by  approxi- 
mately half  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element. 

In  the  latter  half  of  1913,  Dr.  N.  Bohr  pub- 
lished three  papers  dealing  with  the  theory  of 
such  a  "planetary"  atom.  His  assumptions  in- 
clude tiie  idea  that  practically  the  entire  mass 
of  the  atom  is  due  to  the  positive  nucleus.  The 
internal  structure  of  this  nucleus  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  substance;  these  are  due  only  to  its 
mass  and  total  charge.  But  any  radioactive 
prtmerties  must  And  their  explanation  in  the 
nuclear  structure. 

According  to  Rutherford's  theory,  the  amount 
of  scattering  of  a  particles  per  atom  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  charge  on  the  positive  nu- 
cleus should  be  constant.  Later  experiments 
by  Geiger  and  Marsden  (1913)  showed  that 
this  was  not  exactly  true  on  the  assumption 
that  the  nuclear  charge  was  proportional  to 
the  atomic  wei^t.  For  a  series  of  elements 
ranging  from  copper  to  gold  they  found  a  sys- 


tematic variation  of  this  value  from  3.82  to 
3.25.  In  November,  1913,  Van  der  Broek 
showed  that  if  the  number  giving  the  place  of 
element  in  the  periodic  table  were  used  instead 
of  the  atomic  weight,  the  results  of  Geiger  and 
Marsden  gave  a  real  constant.  This  suggestion 
is  in  line  with  Rutherford's  earlier  idea  since 
the  "atomic  number"  is  roughly  half  the  atomic 
w^ht. 

The  papers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs have  furnished  the  ideas  from  which  a 
more  or  less  tentatively  accepted  theory  of 
atomic  structure  has  been  evolved.  Naturally 
many  of  the  contributions  have  been  somewhat 
controversial  in  character.  In  particular,  Nich- 
olson and  Lindmann  have  criticised  certain 
features  of  Bohr's  theory  and  the  interpretati<m 
of  some  of  Moseley's  experimental  results  in 
terms  of  this  theory.  It  is  entirely  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  review  all  the 
phases  of  this  discussion,  and  to  give  proper 
credit  to  eadi  contributor  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible. Without  attempting  either  of  these 
tasks,  the  theory  as  it  stands  at  the  end  of 
1914  will  be  outlined. 

If  the  elements  are  written  down  in  the  order 
of  ascending  atomic  weight,  as  is  done  in  the 
"Periodic  Table,"  we  assign  to  each  element  a 
number  giving  its  position  in  this  list.  Hydro- 
gen is  No.  1,  helium.  No.  2,  etc.  For  shortness, 
this  number  is  referred  to  as  the  "atomic  num- 
ber" of  the  element.  The  nuclear  charge  of  an 
atom  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  positive 
charges  (+e)  and  electrons  ( — e),  the  sum  of 
the  positive  charges  exceeding  the  sum  of  the 
negative  charges  by  an  amount  just  equal  to  the 
atomic  number.  That  is,  the  atomic  number  signi- 
fies the  excess  of  the  positive  charges  over  the 
negative  charges  in  the  nucleus.  Since  the  atom 
is  electrically  neutral,  the  nucleus  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  electrons  equal  to  the 
atomic  number.  Among  other  properties,  the 
chemical  valency  of  the  atom  is  determined  by 
the  stability  with  which  these  outer  electrons 
are  bound  tia  the  nucleus.  "On  this  theory  the 
excess  positive  charge  (the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
charges)  on  the  nucleus  is  the  fundamental  con- 
stant which  determines  the  properties  of  the 
atom."  This  nuclear  charge  increases  by  one 
as  we  go  from  element  to  element.  "The  atomic 
weight,  while  it  follows  approximately  the  order 
of  Uie  nucleus  charge,  is  probably  a  complicated 
function  of  it,  depending  on  the  detailed  struc- 
ture of  the  nucleus."  This  is  practically  Ruth- 
erford's theory  of  1911  with  the  addition  of  the 
idea  of  "atomic  number,"  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  atomic  number  in  terms  of  the 
nuclear  charee.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
though  Bohr's  atomic  model  has  been  attacked. 
Van  der  Broek's  suggestion  seems  to  have  been 
almost  universally  accepted. 

Since  the  a  particle  carries  two  units  of  positive 
electricity  while  the  p  particle  carries  one  unit 
of  negative  electricity,  if  the  positive  nucleus 
is  the  source  both  of  a  and  p  particles  the  emis- 
sion of  an  a  particle  diminishes  the  nuclear 
charge  by  two,  while  the  emission  of  a  ^  parti- 
cle increases  it  by  one.  Hence,  in  the  case  of 
radioactive  transformations,  any  change  accom- 
panied by  the  loss  of  a  single  a  particle  must 
give  a  product  whose  atomic  number  is  two 
less  than  that  of  the  parent  substance.  Also, 
any  transformation  accompanied  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a  single  p  particle  must  result  in  a  prod- 
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uct  whose  atomic  number  is  one  hi^er  than 
that  of  the  parent.  Thus,  the  successive  ex- 
pulsion of  two  /3  particles  and  one  a  particle  in 
three  radioactive  transformaticHiB  in  any  order 
would  result  in  a  product  of  the  same  "atomic 
number"  as  that  of  the  parent.  Rutherford 
and  Soddy  have  called  attention  to  radioactive 
transformations  which  must  take  place  in  just 
this  way.  To  quote  from  Rutherford:  "It  is 
clear  on  the  nucleus  theory  that  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  dependent  entirely 
cm  the  charge  of  the  nucleus,  for  the  latter  de- 
termines the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
electrons  upon  which  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  must  mainly  depend.  As  Bohr  has 
pointed  out,  the  properties  of  gravitation  and 
radioactivity,  which  are  entirely  iminfluenced 
by  chemical  or  physical  agencies,  must  be 
ascribed  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  nucleus, 
while  the  ordinary  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties are  determined  by  the  number  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  external  electrons.  On  this 
view,  the  nucleus  charge  is  a  fundamental  con- 
stant of  the  atom,  while  the  atomic  mass  of 
an  atom  may  be  a  complicated  function  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  units  which  make  up  the 
nucleus.  ...  If  the  nucleus  is  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  nuclei  with 
one  charge,  and  of  helium  nuclei  witli  two 
charges,  it  is  a  priori  conceivable  that  a  num- 
ber of  atoms  may  exist  with  the  same  nucleus 
charge  but  of  different  masses.  The  radioactive 
evidence  certainly  supports  such  a  view,  but 
probably  only  a  few  such  possible  atoms  would 
be  stable  enough  to  survive  for  a  measurable 
time."  (Philosophioal  Magazine,  vol.  xxvii,  pp. 
497-498.)  Also  in  harmony  with  this  view  are 
the  results  obtained  by  Richards  and  Lembert 
on  the  atomic  weight  of  lead  from  radioactive 
sources.  They  found  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
such  specimens  was  sometimes  as  much  as  0.73 
of  a  unit  lower  than  that  of  "ordinary"  lead. 

Rutherford  further  argues  that  the  nucleus 
rather  than  the  outer  rings  is  the  source  of  p 
as  well  as  a  particles  since  (1)  the  p  like  the 
a  ray  transformations  are  uninfluenced  by  ex- 
ternal chemical  or  physical  conditions  and  (2) 
the  energy  of  the  /3  ray  and  7  ray  transforma- 
tions is  much  greater  than  we  would  expect  to 
be  stored  in  the  external  electronic  system. 
The  considerable  fraction  of  p  rays  which  come 
from  the  external  electrons  are  primarily  due 
to  the  disturbance  produced  in  tliese  conligura- 
tions  when  a  p  particle  from  the  nucleus  passes 
through  themj.  In  a  later  paper  by  Rutherford 
and  Andrade  it  is  shown  that  the  soft  7  rays 
from  Radium  B  have  the  same  spectrum  as  the 
"characteristic  X-radiation"  of  the  "L"  type  of 
lead.  On  the  theory  of  the  nucleus  atom  it  was 
calculated  that  lead  and  radium  B  should  have 
the  same  atomic  number,  though  the  structure 
of  the  two  nuclei  are  not  identical,  and  their 
atomic  weights  are  207  and  214  respectively. 
The  identity  of  their  X  and  7  ray  spectra  is 
wonderfully  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
whole  theory. 

The  work  of  Moseley  on  the  High  Frequency 
spectra  of  the  elements  has  furnished  other  very 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  the 
atomic  number.  He  determined  the  charac- 
teristic X-ray  spectrum  for  a  number  of  ele- 
ments ranging  in  atomic  weight  from  aluminum 
(27)    to  silver    (108).    Each   of  these   spectra 


consisted  of  two  sharp  lines  and  from  these  be 
determined  the  frequency  of  the  characteristic 
radiation.  While  plotting  atomic  weight  against 
the  square  root  of  frequency  did  not  give  a  sat- 
isfactory result,  he  obtained  an  accurately 
straight  line  when  atomic  number  was  plotted 
against  the  square  root  of  the  frequency.  To 
obtain  this  result,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
assign  to  cobalt  (atomic  weight  59)  an  atomic 
number  one  les»  than  that  of  nickel  (atomic 
weight  58.7),  making  the  order  cobalt,  nickel, 
copper,  instead  of  nickel,  cobalt,  copper.  But 
both  its  chemical  properties  and  its  behavior  in 
experiments  on  radioactivity  indicate  that 
nidcel  should  be  placed  between  cobalt  and  cop- 
per in  the  periodic  table. 

In  such  an  alluring  subject  as  this,  the 
temptation  to  let  one's  imagination  run  riot  is 
very  strong  at  times.  However,  in  Rutherford's 
article  quoted  above  (PMI.  Uag.,  voL  xxvii,  pp. 
488-498,  March,  1914),  Darwin's  article  which 
imniediately  follows  it,  and  the  later  paper  of 
Rutherford  and  Andrade  (PhU.  Mag.,  vol.  xxvii, 
pp.  854-868,  May,  1914),  the  lines  are  sharply 
drawn  between  what  has  been  actually  estab- 
lished and  what  is  still  in  the  domain  of  con- 
jecture. Undoubtedly  the  next  few  years  will 
see  long  strides  toward  the  final  solution  of  this 
fimdamental  problem  of  both  physics  and  chem- 
istry. 

X-Rats  and  CBT8TA1.S.  As  already  indi- 
cated, the  ccmnection  between  the  work  on  the- 
ories of  the  atom  and  the  investigations  on 
X-rays  and  crystals  is  very  close.  The  1913 
Ybab  Book  contains  a  rather  detailed  account 
of  the  earlier  work  in  this  line.  I>uring  1914 
many  investigators  worked  in  this  fascinating 
field  and  the  amount  of  data  accumulated  was 
surprising.  A  paper  by  Bragg  (Sciaioe,  Dec.  4, 
1914)  gave  an  excellent  t6sum6  of  the  whole 
field  from  the  original  investigations  of  Laue 
and  his  associates  to  the  middle  of  tiie  current 
year.  One  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  contribu- 
tors was  M.  de  Broglie.  By  various  devices 
he  succeeded  in  producing  several  effects  which 
were  exact  analogues  of  well  known  phenomena 
in  optics.  He  devised  a  method  by  which  the 
reflecting  crystal  was  slowly  rotated  about  a 
vertical  axis,  the  reflected  rays  falling  oa  a  pho- 
tographic plate.  In  this  way  a  continuous  rec- 
ord, across  the  plate  was  obtained.  This  is 
crossed  at  certain  points  by  dark  bands,  giving 
much  the  appearance  of  the  photograph  of  an 
ordinary  line  spectrum.  This  spectrum  he 
found  to  be  characteristic  of  the  element  used 
as  antikathode.  By  allowing  the  reflected  beam 
to  fall  upon  a  second  crystal,  de  Broglie  and 
Jacot  showed  that  the  beam  of  X-rays  after  the 
second  reflection  is  polarized  in  a  manner  anal- 
ogous to  the  polarization  of  ordinary  light  by 
reflection.  De  Broglie  and  Lindemann  found 
that  by  substituting  a  very  sensitive  fluorescent 
screen  for  the  photographic  plate,  they  were 
able  to  ohaerve  these  spectra.  By  using  an  ab- 
sorbing screen  of  platinum  with  rays  from  a 
platinum  antikathode,  an  effect  similar  to  the 
"reversal"'  of  spectrum  lines  was  observed. 
The  results  of  de  Broglie's  experiments  with  cop- 
per and  iron  antikathodes  are  in  good  agree- 
ment with  those  observed  by  Moseley. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  de  Broglie's  ex- 
periments was  made  by  studying  the  aecondary 
X-rays  given  off  when  a  beam  of  primary  rays 
falls  on  any  substance.    As  was  to  be  expected, 
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the  spectrum  of  the  secondary  rays  was  found 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  material  from  which 
thqr  originated.  Thus,  if  pieces  of  several 
metals  were  put  into  a  bag,  it  was  possible  by 
studying  the  spectra  of  the  secondary  rays 
from  it  to  determine  its  contents.  This  sug- 
gests many  possibilities  in  the  way  of  delicate 
and  accurate  analysis  of  mixtures  of  substances. 

Some  of  the  most  important  work  in  this 
field  was  done  by  Darwin  and  Moseley.  Dar- 
win's papers  {Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  316- 
333,  February,  1914,  and  pp.  675-890,  April, 
1914)  give  a  theoretical  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Koentgen  Ray  reflection  by  crystals  and 
he  compares  his  tentative  conclusions  with  the 
experimental  results  obtained  by  W.  H.  and 
W.  L.  Bragg,  Moseley,  and  others.  While  the 
theory  was  by  no  means  complete,  it  was  at 
least  very  suggestive  as  a  guide  for  future  work. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  work 
of  Moseley.  His  two  papers  on  "High  Fre- 
quency Spectra  of  the  Elements"  (PUT.  Mag., 
vol  xxvi,  pp.  1024-1034,  December,  1013,  and 
vol.  xxrii,  pp.  703-713,  April,  1014),  were  ex- 
tremely important  for  their  bearing  both  on  the 
theory  of  atomic  structure  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  action  between  X-rays  and  crystals.  The 
experimental  details  of  these  investigations  are 
too  involved  to  be  described  in  this  review.  An 
idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  may 
be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  the  char- 
acteristic radiations  of  either  the  "K"  or  the 
"L"  type,  were  studied  for  more  than  30  ele- 
ments, while  for  a  few  of  these  it  was  found 
possible  to.  study  both  types.  To  quote  a  part 
of  the  summary  of  his  second  paper  (page 
713): 

"1.  Every  element  from  aluminium  to  gold 
is  characterized  by  an  integer  X  which  deter- 
mines its  X-ray  spectrum.  Every  detail  in  the 
spectrum  of  an  element  can  therefore  be  pre- 
dicted from  the  spectra  of  its  neighbors. 

"2.  This  integer  N,  the  atomic  number  of  the 
element,  is  identified  with  the  number  of  posi- 
tive units  of  electricity  contained  in  the  atomic 
nucleus. 

"3.  The  atomic  numbers  for  all  elements  from 
aluminium  to  gold  have  been  tabulated  on  the 
assumption  that  N  for  aluminium  is  13. 

"4.  The  order  of  the  atomic  numbers  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  atomic  weights,  except 
where  the  latter  disagrees  with  the  order  of  the 
chemical  properties. 

"6.  Known  elements  correspond  with  all  the 
numbers  between  13  and  79,  except  three. 
There  are  here  three  possible  elements  undiscov- 
ered." 

Comment  on  the  importance  of  these  conclu- 
sions, especially  the  latter  part  of  number  5,  is 
superfluous. 

As  indicated  in  the  1013  Yeab  Book,  two  of 
the  leaders  in  this  line  of  work  were  Professor 
W.  H.  Bragg  and  his  son,  W.  L.  Bragg.  Their 
later  work  was  largely  along  the  lines  previ- 
ously outlined  in  the  review  for  1013.  By  per- 
fecting and  especially  by  improving  the  pre- 
cision of  the  X-ray  spectrometer,  they  have  been 
able  to  attack  more  complicated  problems.  For 
example,  such  crystals  as  quartz  and  sulphur 
were  studied.  Some  idea  of  the  complexity  of 
these  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  that 
the  crystals  of  ordinary  orthorhombic  sulphur 
are  made  up  of  eight  interpenetrating  lattices. 
In  the  study  of  the  diamond  by  rays  from  a 


rhodium  antikathode,  an  effect  similar  to  selec- 
tive absorption  was  observed. 

Since  increase  of  temperature  means  an  in- 
crease of  molecular  and  atomic  motion,  and  as 
this  must  disturb  somewhat  the  arrangement 
in  the  "planes  rich  in  atoms,"  it  is  to  oe  ex- 
pected that  a  rise  in  temperature  of  the  crystal 
would  influence  the  pattern  or  spectrum  pro- 
duced by  it.  Attention  was  first  called  to  this 
point  by  Debye,  He  showed  theoretically  that 
the  intensity  of  the  interference  spots  in  a  Laue 
photograph  should  decrease  with  increase  of 
temperature  and  that  the  effect  should  increase 
in  going  to  spectra  of  higher  orders.  These 
conclusions  were  confirmed  in  a  general  way  l^ 
experiments  by  Bra^g,  Laue,  and  Van  der  Lin- 
zen,  and  others.  These  investigations  were  es- 
pecially interesting  because  of  the  insight  which 
they  promised  to  give  into  the  nature  of  the 
thermal  agitation  of  molecules  and  atoms  in 
solids.  The  work  of  Bragg  on  tb<-  structure  of 
crystals  was  confirmed  by  iuvestigations  by 
Ewald,  using  photographs  made  oy  Lauc's 
method.  Born  worked  out  in  detail  a  mathe- 
matical theory  which  fits  in  well  with  Brag^s 
results. 

It  would  be  expected  that  changes  affecting 
the  orientation  of  the  atoms  and  molecules  of 
a  substance  would  produce  changes  in  its  X-ray 
spectrum.  Haga  and  Jaeger  have  used  photor- 
graphs,  made  Sy  Laue's  method,  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  crystals  of 
boracite  at  temperatures  above  and  below  its 
inversion  point.  The  investigation  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  because  the  optical  behavior 
of  boracite  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  anoma- 
lous. When,  however,  a  crystal  of  it  is  heated 
to  its  inversion  point,  about  SOO'C,  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  molecules  occurs  by  which  the  op- 
tical behavior  becomes  just  what  we  would  ex- 
pect from  its  external  form.  The  photographs 
gave  direct  evidence  of  this  molecular  rear- 
rangement. Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  are 
some  experiments  of  Owen  and  Blake  on  oc^- 
per.  They  carefully  annealed  one-half  of  a 
lump  of  copper,  and  studied  the  photographs 
obtained  by  transmitting  a  beam  of  X-rays 
through  each  half.  The  annealed  half  showed 
the  I^ue  spots  though  the  patterns  were  not 
symmetrical,  showing  that  the  minute  crystals 
were  not  arranged  regularly.  The  unannealed 
portion  gave  negative  results.  Such  investiga- 
tions as  these  may  prove  of  value  in  metallurgi- 
cal work.  An  attempt  by  Forman  to  detect  a 
change  in  the  opacity  of  iron  to  X-rays  due  to 
magnetization  gave  negative  results  although 
his  method  was  very  sensitive. 

The  phenomena  of  the  scattering  of  X-rays  by 
metals  has  been  studied  for  several  years. 
H.  A.  Wilson  has  recently  suggested  an  explana- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  there  are  very  small 
crystals  distributed  throughout  the  metal.  By 
assuming  that  half  of  the  electrons  are  in  these 
crystals  and  half  of  them  scattered  at  random 
throughout  the  metal,  his  calculated  results  are 
brought  into  fair  agreement  with  the  values 
obtained  experimentally  by  Crowther  for  alu- 
minium. 

The  investigations  mentioned  above  are  only 
a  part  of  the  work  which  was  done  in  this  field. 
In  a  recent  lecture  Professor  Bragg  described 
the  value  of  this  method  of  studying  the  nature 
of  X-rays  by  saying  "...  we  are  in  the  same 
position  as  we  should  have  been  in  respect  to 
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light  if  our  only  means  of  analyzing  light  had 
been  by  the  use  of  colored  glasses,  and  we  had 
then  been  presented  with  a  spectrometer,  or 
some  other  means  of  measuring  wave  length  ex- 
actly." Yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  lines  of 
study  to  which  these  results  apply  and  he 
would  be  bold  indeed  who  would  venture  to 
predict  the  goals  to  which  they  may  lead  in 
the  next  few  years. 

THEBKIONS,    CoNDUCmON,    AND    IONIZATION    IN 

Gases,  and  Photobliscteic  Effect.  As  men- 
tioned in  previous  Yeab  Books,  Richardson's 
general  theory  of  thermionic  emission  has  been 
attacked  by  Pring,  Parlcer,  and  others.  Pring 
in  particular  held  that  his  latest  experiments 
showed  that  practically  all  the  thermionic  cur- 
rent from  heated  carbon  is  in  reality  due  to 
chemical  action  between  the  hot  carbon  and  the 
residual  gas.  Richardson  replied  by  pointing 
out  that  if  this  were  true  it  would  follow  that 
the  results  with  carbon  dioxide  as  the  residual 
gas  would  be  of  a  very  different  order  of  mag- 
nitude from  those  observed  with  other  gases. 
The  experimental  results  do  not  support  this. 
In  the  case  of  Pring's  experiments,  the  heating 
current  was  large — approximately  80  amperes. 
Richardson  has  shown  that  the  magnetic  effect 
of  this  current  would  produce  sufficient  deflec- 
tion to  keep  any  of  the  electrons  emitted  by 
the  carbon  from  reaching  the  collecting  elec- 
trode. Richardson  is  also  supported  by  the 
work  of  Dushman  in  the  Research  Laboratory 
of  the  G«neral  Electric  Company.  This  oonflrma 
Langmuir's  cmiclusions  (see  1913  Yeab  Book), 
on  the  effects  of  space  charge  and  residual 
gases.  Dushman's  experiments  show  that  there 
is  a  pure  electron  emission  from  heated  metals 
which  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  gases  and 
that  this  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  only. 

The  subject  of  ionization  by  collision  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  during  the  past 
year.  The  work  of  Franck  and  Hertz  was  men- 
tioned in  this  review  last  year.  The  currents 
due  to  ionization  by  collision  are  greater  in 
helium  than  in  hydrogm,  though  the  minimum 
energy  which  an  electron  must  possess  in  order 
to  ionize  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  corresponds 
to  that  gained  on  falling  through  only  II  volts 
while  for  helium  it  corresponds  to  20.6  volts. 
Franck  and  Hertz  explain  this  by  assuming  that 
the  collisions  between  electrons  and  molecules 
are  elastic  in  the  case  of  helium  but  inelastic 
in  the  case  of  hydrogen.  In  the  case  of  mercury 
vapor  they  have  shown  that  the  collisions  are 
elastic  up  to  a  critical  velocity  of  the  electrons 
corresponding  to  a  fall  of  potential  through  4.9 
volts.  This  corresponds  to  the  energy  quantum 
of  the  line  X  =  2536  in  the  resonance  spectrum 
of  merciuy.  This  indicates  that  the  collisions 
are  elastic  until  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  elec- 
tron reaches  the  amount  of  the  energy  quantum. 
Then  at  a  subsequent  collision  this  quantum  is 
transferred,  part  of  it  producing  ionization  and 
part  of  it  producing  light  of  the  wave  length 
just  mentioned. 

Bergen  Davis  has  published  several  papers 
dealing  with  the  general  theory  of  ionization 
by  collision.  His  theory  considers  the  possi- 
bility of  both  elastic  and  inelastic  collisions. 
It  is  too  mathematical  to  be  outlined  here,  but 
in  gjeneral  it  may  be  said  that  his  theoretical 
deductions  are  in  excellent  agreement  with  the 
accepted  experimental  results. 

As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  topic,  Rutherford 


some  years  ago  suggested  a  theory  to  explain 
the  scattering  of  a  and  /3  particles.  In  this 
theory  he  assumed  that  the  atom  was  so  Urge 
and  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  colliding  par- 
ticle that  it  was  almost  unaffected  by  its  col- 
lision. While  l^is  is  true  in  many  instances,  it 
obviously  is  not  the  case  when  an  a  particle 
collides  n-itii  an  atom  of  hydrogen  or  helium. 
A  general  theory  to  cover  all  possible  cases  has 
been  given  by  Darwin  in  a  recent  paper  (Phil. 
Mag.,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  499-506,  March,  1914), 
and  Marsden's  experiments  on  hydrogen  gave 
results  confirming  the  deductions  from  this 
theory.  (See  Phil.  Hag.,  vol.  xxvii,  i^.  824- 
830,  May,  I9I4).  For  ecample,  Darwin's  the- 
oiy  indicates  that  in  the  case  of  an  "end  on" 
collision  between  an  a  particle  and  an  hydrogen 
atom,  the  hydrogen  particle  should  have  a  range 
about  four  times  that  of  the  a  particle.  Mars- 
den  found  some  hydrogen  particles  which  trav- 
eled at  least  three  and  a  half  times  as  far  as 
the  a  particles.  And  the  number  of  these  was 
in  fair  agreement  with  the  value  computed  <» 
Darwin's  theory. 

In  the  1912  Yeab  Book,  mention  was  made 
of  Wood's  suggestion  of  an  "electron  atmos- 
phere" around  a  metal.  While  the  idea,  cer- 
tainly is  attractive,  later  experiments  have 
failed  to  lend  it  any  support.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  Wood's  suggestion  was  based  on  ex- 
periments indicating  conduction  between  me- 
tallic surfaces  separated  1^  20  or  30  wave 
lengths  of  sodium  light.  F.  C.  Brown,  from 
some  experiments  witii  condenser  plates,  sepa- 
rated by  only  10  wave  lengths,  concluded  that 
conduction  did  not  extend  as  much  as  two  wave 
lengths  beyond  the  medianical  surface.  In  a 
published  note,  Englund  called  attention  to 
some  of  his  earlier  experiments  in  which  he 
foimd  that  the  spark  potentials  between  elec- 
trodes separated  by  distances  as  small  as  half 
a  wave  length  of  sodium  light  were  constant 
These  results  are  strong  evidence  against  the 
existence  of  an  electron  atmosphere. 

In  working  with  the  ultra-microscope  and 
colloidal  solutions  of  the  precious  metals,  Eh- 
renhaft  has'  claimed  to  find  evidence  of  electric 
charges  smaller  than  the  charge  of  an  electron. 
The  existence  of  such  "sub-electrons"  is  cer- 
tainly not  contemplated  by  most  of  our  present 
theories.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whetho' 
Ehrenhaft's  deductions  are  confirmed  by  future 
work. 

Recent  studies  of  photoelectric  phoiomena  di- 
vide themselves  into  two  classes,  those  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  to  discover  the  exact  nature 
of  the  phenomena,  and  those  which  are  directed 
toward  perfecting  a  cell  which  can  be  used  in 
very  delicate  photometric  work.  In  the  latter 
class  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  W.  F. 
Schulz  in  applying  the  photo-electric  cell  to  a 
study  of  the  intensities  of  certain  stars. 

The  work  of  Fredenhagen  and  Kustner  indi- 
cates that  the  photo-electric  effect  is  primarily 
due  to  the  presence  of  gas  with  which  the  metal 
reacts.  Their  experiments  witit  fresh  surfaces 
of  zinc  prepared  in  the  highest  vacua  show  less 
than  1^000  ^^  "normal"  effect.  Wiedmann  and 
Hallwachs  explain  the  exceptional  activity  of 
potassium  as  due  to  the  large  amount  of'  gas 
which  it  absorbs.  On  the  other  hand,  Haller- 
mann  concluded  from  his  researches  that  tem- 
perature has  no  influence  on  the  photoelectric 
effect,  while  later  experiments  by  Fredenhagen 
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showed  thai  a  potassium  cell  is  or  is  not  influ- 
enced by  temperature,  according  to  its  previous 
treatment.  With  such  conflicting  claims  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  much  room  for  further  in- 
vestigation in  this  field. 

Wood,  Dunoyer,  and  others  have  continued 
the  study  of  resonance  spectra,  mentioned  in 
some  detail  in  the  Year  Books  of  1911  and 
1912.  These  investigations  included  a  photo- 
metric study  of  the  fluorescence  in  iodine  vapor 
and  considerable  work  on  sodium  vapor.  Among 
other  interesting  results  was  the  discovery  that 
the  resonance  lines  in  sodium  vapor  are  about 
four  times  as  narrow  as  the  exciting  lines,  and 
that  each  of  the  two  components  of  the  so- 
dium spectra  excites  only  its  own  frequency  in 
the  resonance  spectra. 

WoBK  AT  Very  Low  Tempebatitseb.  For  a 
number  of  years  Kamerlingh  Onnes  and  his  as- 
sociates had  been  using  the  facilities  of  the  low 
temperature  laboratory  at  Leyden  for  investi- 
gations along  several  different  lines.  The  Yeab 
Books  of  1011  and  1012  contained  brief  ac- 
counts of  some  of  these.  More  recent  investi- 
gations included  the  study  of  the  vapor  pressure 
of  carbon  dioxide  down  to  a  temperature  of 
— 183°  C.  The  results  were  found  to  be  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  those  deduced  from 
Nernst's  formula.  With  the  assistance  of 
Madame  Curie,  some  experiments  were  carried 
oat  upon  radium.  It  was  found  that  keeping 
radium  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen 
( — 253°  C.)  for  an  hour  and  a  half  did  not  cause 
a  change  in  the  y  radiation  of  as  much  as  one 
part  in  1000.  Since  temperature  deals  essen- 
tially with  molecules  while  radioactivity  is 
ascribed  to  the  atomic  nucleus,  this  result  was 
to  be  expected.  In  some  investigations  on  the 
magnetic  susceptibility  of  solid  oxygen  it  was 
observed  that  the  solid  oxygen  exists  in  two 
forms.  Above  — 235'  C.  it  is  blue-gray  in  color, 
but  below  this  temperature  it  has  a  transparent 
and  vitreous  appearance.  The  magnetic  sus- 
ceptibility, which  follows  Curie's  Law  at  higher 
temperatures,  departs  widely  from  this  law  at 
such  low  temperatures. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  these  low  tem- 
perature researches  are  those  dealing  with  the 
effects  on  electrical  resistance  of  metals.  In  the 
case  of  solid  mercury  it  was  found  that  resist- 
ance follows  the  ordinary  laws  of  change  with 
temperature  down  to  about  4.2°  Absolute 
( — ^268.8°  C).  But  here  a  very  sudden  change 
occurs.  Between  4.21°  A.  and  4.19°  A.  the  re- 
sistance decreases  enormously  and  the  metal 
becomes  "superconductive."  At  3.6°  A.  the  re- 
sistance is  less  than  four  ten  million-millionthg 
(4  X  10-10)  of  its  resistance  at  0°  C,  and  at 
2.45°  A.  the  resistance  is  less  than  half  this 
amount.  An  applied  potential  difference  of  0.56 
microvolt  gave  a  ourrent  density  of  1024  am- 
peres per  8q.  mm.  This  enormous  value  is 
almost  inconceivable.  Lead  and  tin  showed 
similar  changes  in  resistance.  With  tin  the 
superconducting  state  was  reached  at  about 
3.8°  A.,  while  in  the  case  of  lead  it  occurred 
between  14°  A.  and  4.3°  A.  One  experiment 
with  a  lead  coil  was  very  remarkable.  By  means 
of  a  powerful  magnet,  a  current  was  induced 
in  a  coil  of  lead  m  the  superconductive  state. 
This  current  continued  apparently  without  dimi- 
nution for  over  four  hours.  It  was  found  that  a 
magnetic  field  with  the  lines  of  force  in  the  plane 
of  the  coils  increased  the  resistance,  acting  like 


an  increase  of  temperature.  The  next  step 
which  Kamerlingh  Onnes  makes  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  goal,  the  "absolute  zero,"  will  be 
awaited  with  great  interest. 

FICQITABT,  Mabie-Gboboes.  A  French  sol- 
dier and  public  official,  died  Jan.  10,  1014.  He 
was  bom  in  Strassburg,  Sept.  6,  1854,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
Saint  Cyr,  and  in  the  Staff  High  School.  He 
first  served  in  Algeria,  and  later  in  Tongkins 
imder  the  staff  of  General  de  Courcy.  At  the 
age  of  33  he  was  a  major  and  a  chevalier  of  the 
I«gion  of  Honor,  and  in  1888  he  was  appointed 
instructor  in  the  Higher  School  of  War.  One 
of  his  pupils  here  was  Major  Dreyfus,  in  whose 
later  career  he  became  so  closely  identified. 
When  the  Dreyfus  trial  began  in  1804,  General 
Mercier,  then  Minister  of  War,  chose  Picquart 
to  represent  him  in  the  secret  sessions  and  to 
carry  to  the  court  the  "secret  dossier"  which 
was  such  a  notorious  feature  of  that  trial. 
After  Dreyfus  had  been  convicted  and  sent  to 
Devil's  Island,  Picquart,  then  made  a  general, 
was  a  member  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army. 
Coming  across  several  documents  which  had  beoi 
used  in  finding  Dreyfus  guilty,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  these  were  »)rgerics,  and  immedi- 
ately took  up  the  cause  of  Dreyfus,  fighting  for 
a  reversal  of  the  judgment  against  the  con- 
victed officer.  When  it  became  evident  to  the 
faction  of  the  army  opposed  to  Dreyfus  that 
Picquart  was  determined  to  have  the  case 
threshed  out,  they  caused  his  arrest  first  on  one 
charge  and  then  on  another;  these  charges,  how- 
ever, were  dismissed.  General  Picquart  was 
abused  in  the  press;  forced  into  a  duel  with 
Colonel  Henry,  one  of  the  chief  opposers  of 
Dreyfus  and  at  that  time  a  popular  favorite; 
and  finally  obliged  to  resign  from  the  army. 
During  this  period  of  retirement  and  official  dis- 
grace, he  was  able,  with  the  help  of  Emile  Zola, 
the  novelist,  and  others,  to  have  the  Dr^fus 
case  reviewed  by  a  second  court-martial  at 
Rennea;  which  resulted  in  Dreyfus  being  again 
convicted  by  his  enemies,  but  pardoned  by  Presi- 
dent Loubet.  Picquart,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  pardon,  insisted  upon  a  vindication  of  Drey- 
fus,_  and  he  and  his  associates  kept  up  the  fight 
until  they  had  obtained  a  verdict  of  innocence 
from  the  highest  court,  and  Dreyfus  was  re- 
stored to  the  army. 

When  M.  Cl^menceau,  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined of  the  Dreyfus  supporters,  became  Pre- 
mier, he  restored  General  Picquart  to  his  rank 
in  the  army  and  made  him  Minister  of  War. 
Although  he  now  possessed  the  power  to  punish 
those  who  had  persecuted  him,  he  showed  him- 
self just  and  magnanimous.  As  Minister  of 
War  he  encoiutered  strong  opposition  because 
of  his  support  of  the  policy  of  lightening  the 
war  burden.  General  Hagron,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  resigned  because  of  this  pol- 
icy and  insisted  that  Picquart  should  have  called 
attention  to  the  national  dangers  arising  from 
this  policy  when  Germany's  superior  war 
strength  was  considered.  General  Picquart  re- 
signed when  the  Cl^menceau  ministry  fell  in 
1909,  and  from  that  time  took  no  active  part  in 
the  government.  Opinion  was  divided  as  to 
Picquart's  success  as  Minister  of  War;  govern- 
ment organs  insisted  that  he  was  the  best  war 
chief  that  France  ever  had,  while  the  opposi- 
tion papers  declared  that  his  administration 
was  a  failure.    He  wrote  in  1908  Projet  de  loi 
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relatif  d  la  comtitution  des  cadres  et  dea  effeotift 
des  armies  active  et  territoriale. 

TIERCE,  Abth-db  Henbt.  An  American 
psychologist  and  educator,  died  Feb.  20,  1914. 
He  was  born  at  Westboro,  Mass.,  in  1867,  and 
graduated  from  Amherst  Collie  in  1888,  tak- 
ing post-graduate  studies  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Berlin,  Strassburg,  and  Paris.  In  1000  he 
becELme  professor  of  psychology  at  Smith  Col- 
lege and  retained  that  chair  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  Psychological  Bulle- 
tin, the  author  of  Studies  tn  Bpaoe  Perception 
(1901),  and  was  a  member  of  several  psycho- 
loncal  associations. 

PIETSO,  Anqkix)  dl  A  Roman  Catholic 
Cardinal,  died  Dec.  5,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Vinaro,  Italy,  in  1828,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Seminary  of  Tivoli,  also  graduating  in  law  at 
Rome.  For  a  time  he  served  as  secretary  and 
vicar  to  the  Bishop  of  Velietri,  and  in  1877  was 
chosen  Archbishop  of  Niuiauzo  and  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 
He  tiien  became  Papal  Nuncio  at  Munich  and 
in  1887  was  transferred  to  Madrid.  In  1893  he 
was  created  a  Cardinal  priest  and  was  desig- 
nated Archbishop  of  Vienna. 
FIO  IBOK.  See  Ibon  and  Steel. 
PITCHBLENDE.  See  Radium. 
PITTSBUBOH,  University  of.  An  institu- 
tion for  higher  education,  founded  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  1787.  The  university  has  shown  great 
increase  in  enrollment  in  recent  years.  There 
were  in  all  departments  in  1914,  2830  students, 
and  the  faculty  numbered  329.  The  productive 
funds  amount  to  about  $525,000,  and  the  annual 
income  to  about  $600,000.  The  library  contains 
about  20,000  volumes.  The  chancellor  is  Samuel 
B.  McCormick. 

PITUITABY  OIiAin).  This  structure,  lo- 
cated at  the  base  of  the  skull,  was  the  subject 
of  active  investigation  during  1914.  The  body 
is  a  neuroglandular  mass,  which  in  the  higher 
animals  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  an  an- 
terior or  glandular  lobe,  and  a  posterior  lobe 
containing  mainly  nerve  tissue.  The  posterior 
lobe  is  smaller  than  the  anterior  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  epithelial  covering,  the  so-called 
pars  intermedia,  separating  it  from  the  anterior 
lobe.  While  the  functions  of  the  pituitary  body 
are  not  fully  known,  certain  facts  have  been 
discovered  with  regard  to  it  which  indicate  that 
it  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  the  body.  In  fact  its  existence  is 
necessary  to  life.  The  extract  of  the  gland  when 
injected  causes  a  rise  in  the  blood-pressure  and 
a  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscles.  For 
these  reasons  it  has  been  used  to  stimulate  the 
uterus  in  delayed  labor,  in  paralytic  distention 
of  the  bowel,  and  in  shock.  Recently  it  has  been 
advocated  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  Interesting 
observations  along  the  lines  of  comparative 
physiology  were  made  by  dishing  and  Goetsch, 
who  called  attention  to  the  striking  resemblance 
between  the  phenomena  of  hibernation  in  ani- 
mals like  the  woodchuck  with  the  train  of  symp- 
toms which  attends  deficient  activity  of  the 
pituitary  body.  In  the  human  subject  the  most 
noticeable  symptoms  of  "hypopituitarism"  are 
a  lowering  of  the  body  temperature,  slowing  of 
the  pulse  and  respiration,  fall  in  blood-pressure 
and  somnolence,  and  a  tendency  in  the  chronic 
cases  toward  the  deposition  of  fat.  The  inves- 
tigators observed  that  in  the  dormant  period  of 
a  aeries  of  hibernating  aninuUs  the   pituitary 


gland  not  only  becomes  smaller,  but  undo^oes 
extreme  histologic  alterations,  more  especially  in 
the  cells  in  the  anterior  lobe.  At  the  end  of  the 
dormant  period  the  gland  again  enlarges,  and  the 
cells  resume  their  characteristic  appearance. 
Cushing  and  Goetsch  also  discovered  that  the 
administration  of  pituitary  extract  has  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  reproducing  glands  in  young  animals  of 
both  sexes.  Extracts  of  the  anterior  lobe  only 
have  this  effect.    See  Epilepsy. 

PUTS  Z  (GrosEPPE  Melchiore  Sabto),  Pope. 
Died  Aug.  20,  1914.  He  was  bom  June  2,  1835, 
in  the  small  hamlet  of  Riese,  in  the  province 
and  diocese  of  Treviso,  Venice.  His  mother, 
Margarita  Sanson,  kept  a  small  village  shop, 
and  his  father,  Giovanni  Batista,  was  a  post- 
man and  the  son  of  a  soldier,  a  zouave  in  the 
Pope's  army.  It  is  a  tradition  among  the  Ital- 
ian peasfntry  that  the  sons  or  the  grandsons 
of  one  of  the  Pope's  soldiers  should  contribute 
at  least  one  to  the  priesthood,  and  Margarita 
Sanson  vowed  her  firstborn  son  to  holy  orders. 
During  the  childhood  of  the  boy  Venice  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  conditions  wpre 
so  hard  in  the  communities  that  the  schools 
were  of  little  value.  Giuseppe  was  taught  by 
the  parish  priest  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  he 
was  then  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  further  in 
the  neighboring  and  larger  town  of  Castelfranco 
Veneto.  Here  he  showed  such  diligence  and  ap- 
plication to  his  studies,  that  when  a  small 
scholarship  of  the  diocese  of  Treviso  became  va- 
cant, it  was  given  to  him.  With  this  help, 
which  was  in  reality  a  mere  pittance,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Padua,  which  for  centuries 
was  the  centre  of  Italian  culture.  There  he  car- 
ried on  his  classical,  philosophical,  and  theo- 
logical studies.  His  companions  at  the  univer- 
sity agreed,  that  while  his  study  never  rose  to 
brilliancy,  he  was  always  firmly  grounded  upon 
accurate  knowled^  and  sound  logic. 

Sarto  was  ordained  priest  Dec.  15,  1858,  and 
was  assigned  at  once  as  curate  at  Tombolo,  but 
he  had  in  reality  charge  of  the  parish,  for  the 
rector  was  aged  and  infirm.     He  held  this  post 
for  nine  difficult  years,  and  in  carrying  out  his 
duties     there     he     acquired     experience     which 
proved  in  good  stead  in  the  future.     In  1867  he 
was  assigned  as  archpriest  to  Salzano  where  he 
spent  eight  years.     In  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties   he  succeeded  in  restoring  a   dilapi- 
dated  parish   church,   in   bettering   its   schools, 
and    in    enlarging    and    endowing    a    hospital. 
Here  began  his  association  with  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  work  was  always 
close  to  his  affection  and  care.     During  his  stay 
at  Salzano  the  cholera   swept  over   Italy  and 
his  parish  did  not  escape  the  visitation,  but  he 
remained  at  his  post  and  was  fearless   in  his 
duty.     His  service  in  this  parish  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Bishop  of  Treviso,  and,  in  1875, 
Sarto  was  raised  to  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Treviso;  not  a  mere  honorary  post,  but  one 
imposing   hard    administrative   work.     He    was 
at  the  same  time  rector  of  the  diocesan  sem- 
inary, examiner  of  the  clergy,  and  vicar-general 
of  the  diooese.    His  work  was  so  successful  that 
three  years  later,  on  the  death  of  the  bishop,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  chapter  as  its 
vicar-capitular.     Six   years   later,   on   Nov.   10, 
1884,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mantua,  a 
stormy  diocese,  the  turbulent  centre  of  social- 
ism, liberaliaoi,  and  agnosticism.    In  the  course 
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of  years  of  hard  work,  however,  Bishop  Sarto 
succeeded  in  winnine  Mantua,  and  in  so  doing, 
two  things  in  particular  developed  for  him: 
from  the  necessity  of  the  conditions  with  which 
he  found  himself  surrounded,  he  was  obliged  to 
investigate  the  appeal  whidi  Socialism  m  its 
various  forms  possesses  for  the  people;  and  to 
study  the  causes  which  left  the  parochial  clerey 
weak  to  resist  in  themselves  and  to  combat  in 
others  the  social  disorders.  These  topics  he 
mastered  in  all  their  phases.  He  was  able  to 
cope  with  them  in  the  diocese  and  he  healed 
much  of  the  derangement  of  the  conditions  of 
the  community  and  of  the  church.  So  closely 
did  he  become  identified  with  Mantua  that, 
when  he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Patri- 
arch of  Venice  he  was  continued  by  title  and 
office  as  Apostolic  Administrator  of  Mantua. 
As  at  Treviso,  so  at  Mantua  he  served  for  nine 
years. 

In  recognition  of  his  remarkable  work  at 
Mantua,  he  was  created  by  Pope  Leo,  Cardinal 
Titular  of  San  Bernardo  alle  Terme,  and  pre- 
conized  Metropolitan  and  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
on  June  16,  1893.  The  see  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist  of  Venice  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Christendom,  and  has  an  uninterrupted  history 
of  nearly  sixteen  centuries,  but  in  modern  times 
the  style  of  its  Metropolitan  is  hardly  more  than 
an  empty  honor;  yet  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
earlier  ecclesiastical  government  in  which  the 
Pope,  as  patriarch  of  Rome,  was  but  the  primate 
of  a  small  group  of  associated  patriarchs. 
Sarto  did  not  assume  the  patriarchate  of  Ven- 
ice until  1894  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Italian  government  to  grant  the  official  exe- 
quatur. This  situation  brought  about  a  certain 
hostility  toward  the  newly  appointed  patriarch, 
but  his  charm  of  manner  soon  succeeded  in 
smoothing  out  the  asperities  of  a  trying  situa- 
tion, and  the  Metropolitan  and  the  city  officials 
became  warm  friends.  For  nine  years  they 
worked  together  for  the  betterment  of  the  city. 

In  1903  Leo  XIII  died,  and  the  Conclave  to 
choose  his  successor  held  its  first  session  on 
August  1  of  that  year.  After  four  days'  voting, 
in  the  morning  poll  of  August  4,  Cardinal  Sarto 
received  fifty-five  votes  out  of  a  possible  fifty- 
nine  in  the  Conclave,  and  was  elected  Pope,  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  successor  of  Saint 
Peter.  As  his  title  he  chose  the  name  Pius  X, 
and  was  crowned  on  Aug.  9,  1903 ;  taking  as  his 
motto  Inataurare  omnia  tn  Christo  ('to  renew 
all  things  in  Christ').  He  began  almost  im- 
mediately many  wise  reforms  and  important 
measures  that  his  admirers  consider  will  rank 
him  among  the  Church's  great  popes.  He  began 
by  abolishing  the  traditional  right  of  veto  at 
the  election  of  the  Pope  which  several  Euro- 
pean governments  claimed  and  which  Austria 
had  exercised  against  Cardinal  RampoUa  at  the 
time  of  his  own  accession.  On  November  22  of 
the  same  year,  he  issued  the  Motu  Propria  re- 
forming the  music  of  the  ritual  and  restrictvig 
it  to  the  authentic  Qregorian  chant  of  which 
he  had  made  a  special  study  during  his  admin- 
istration of  the  bishopric  of  Mantua.  The  de- 
cree insisting  on  early  communion  for  children 
and  frequent,  even  daily,  communion  for  all,  was 
one  of  the  most  radical  and  far-reaching  of  bis 
efforts  to  restore  the  Church  to  the  fervor  of 
the  primitive  times.  In  1904  he  established  a 
commission  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  codify 
the  canon  laws,  and  another  commission  to  re- 


form the  Breviary.  He  also  created  a  Biblical 
Institute,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits  and 
called  on  the  Benedictines  to  restore  the  true 
text  of  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome.  These  proj- 
ects were  but  initial  in  his  greater  plan  for  the 
clearing  away  of  the  accretion  of  iU  usage  and 
the  restoration  of  sound  doctrine  in  the  Qiurdi. 
As  the  first  step  toward  the  treatment  of  this 
problem  he  attacked  the  methods  of  diocesan 
seminaries  and  insisted  that  each  diocese  should 
support  its  seminary  for  the  priesthood;  but 
with  the  proviso  that  weak  dioceses  should  not 
assume  to  maintain  seminaries  which  must  es- 
sentially be  weak,  but  must  join  themselves  to 
their  more  flourishing  neightx>rs.  Thus  he  pro- 
vided that  the  means  of  education  should  be 
strong  or  should  not  exist  at  all.  This  cleared 
the  way  for  the  decree  Lamentabile,  issued  in 
1907.  This  at  once  received  the  popular  desig- 
nation of  the  "Syllabus  of  Pius  X,"  in  which 
sixty-five  propositions  were  condemned,  that  be- 
ing the  number  of  errors  which  he  declared 
were  rife  in  the.  instruction  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders.  On  September  8  of  the  same  year 
this  decree  was  followed  by  the  great  encyclical 
Paacendi,  in  which  Modernism,  then  assuming 
important  proportions  in  the  Church,  was  re- 
proved. Aa  a  result  of  this  and  succeeding  de- 
crees the  open  advocacy  of  Modernism  was 
practically   brought   to  an  end. 

In  Italy  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Pius  X 
were  filled  with  efforts  to  cope  with  the  spread 
of  Socialism,  but  the  Socialism  of  Italy  soon 
became  obscured  in  the  greater  troubles  of  the 
Church  in  France.  He  was  confronted  in  1906 
by  the  Separation  Laws  passed  there,  and  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Concordat.  Some  of  the 
French  bishops  favored  a  compromise  to  aaso- 
oiations  canoniquea  that  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  law,  but  Pius  X  refused  to 
sanction  the  plan.  He  refused  to  fetter  the 
Church  with  the  chains  of  the  lot  Bricmd,  and 
the  complete  sacrifice  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  in  France  that  this  policy  involved 
seemed  to  his  critics  an  insane  one.  Before  his 
death  the  revival  there  of  the  religious  spirit 
made  him  and  his  followers  sure  that  it  had 
really  benefited  religion  and  saved  the  inde- 
pe&dence  of  the  Church  from  destruction.  The 
material  losses  in  France  were  followed  by  the 
drastic  legislation  and  the  spoliation  of  Church 
property  by  the  new  Republic  of  Portugal. 

Pius  X's  relations  with  the  United  States  were 
particularly  friendly  and  cordial.  During  the 
reigns  of  his  predecessors,  the  United  States  re- 
mained under  the  missionary  jurisdiction  of 
the  propaganda.  Pius  X  raised  it  to  the 
autonomous  position  of  the  other  great  . 
nations,  and  this  step  was  followed  by  the 
creation  in  1911,  of  two  additional  American 
cardinals. 

The  last  great  administrative  act  of  Pius  X 
was  the  consistory  held  on  Mav  25,  1914,  when 
he  created  thirteen  new  cardinals  and  brought 
the  number  of  the  Sacred  College  to  66,  of  whom 
half  were  Italians. 

It  is  probable  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  hastened  his  death,  for  although  he  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several  months,  no  alarm 
was  felt  until  war  had  been  declared.  His  last 
message  to  the  world  was  an  appeal  for  peace 
made  on  August  19. 

While  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  ability  witii  which  Pius  X  administered 
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liiB  office,  there  can  be  none  aa  to  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  his  life.  He  died  a  poor  man  and  bo 
loath  was  he  to  accept  honors  for  members  of 
his  family,  that  although  he  might  have  raised 
them  to  positions  of  great  dignity,  his  brother 
continued  to  act  as  postman  in  the  small  vil- 
lage in  which  he  had  been  bom,  and  his  three 
sisters  remained  in  humble  circumstances  in 
Rome.     

PIiAOUB.  An  outbreak  of  plague  in  New 
Orleans  took  place  in  June,  1914.  'Hie  first  case 
was  noted  on  June  27,  and  the  epidemic  lasted 
until  August.  Altogether  some  22  cases  were 
foimd.  Immediately  on  discovery  of  the  first 
case  an  active  campaign  against  rats  was  under- 
taken with  the  result  that  numerous  animals 
were  found  to  harbor  the  germs  of  the  plague. 
The  destruction  of  rats,  toother  with  rigorous 
sanitary  measures,  prevented  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  (See  Vitai.  Statistics.)  It  appears 
that  other  animals  besides  rodents  may  act  as 
carriers  of  bubonic  plague.  Klodnitzky  reports 
that  camels  are  not  immune,  but  are  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  epidemics  among  the  Kirghiz 
tribes  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Russia. 
Camel's  meat  is  eaten  by  these  people,  sick  ani- 
mals being  slaughtered  for  human  consumption. 
The  skins  also  are  used  for  various  purposes, 
and  help  to  spread  the  disease.  In  1011  and 
1013  plague  occurred  mostly  in  the  form  of  the 
Mrinter  pulmonic  type,  and  this  the  author  ex- 
plains by  the  fact  that  camels  are  butchered 
early  in  the  winter  in  great  numbers.  Marmots, 
which  were  implicated  by  several  observers  in 
the  Manchurian  outbreak  several  years  ago, 
could  not  be  responsible  in  this  locality,  for 
they  burrow  underground,  at  the  end  of  July, 
to  stay  for  the  winter.  The  question  of  human 
carriers  was  also  raised  by  the  case  of  a  young 
man  in  Tripoli,  who  was  kept  under  surveil- 
lance because  he  had  been  living  with  another 
who  had  developed  the  cutaneous  form  of  the 
disease.  The  first  yoimg  man  was  apparently 
healthy,  but  puncture  of  an  enlarged  lymph-node 
in  the  groin  revealed  the  presence  of  the  Baoillut 
pestia.  He  was  evidently  a  healthy  bacillus- 
carrier,  and  the  local  infection  in  his  case  prob- 
ably acted  as  a  vaccine,  rendering  him  immune. 
Such  cases  are  liable  to  occur  in  any  epidemic. 
See  Insects  and  the  Pbopaoation  or  Disease; 
«     VrrAt  Statistics. 

FLANQOir,  Pol  Henbi.  A  French  operatic 
basso,  died  Aug.  12,  1014.  He  was  bom  at 
Tumay,  in  the  Ardennes,  in  1854,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  music  at  the  Ecole  Duprez  in  Paris. 
He  made  his  d^but  in  Lea  Huguenots  at  Lyons 
in  1881 ;  spent  one  season  at  the  opera  house  of 
Monte  Carlo;  and  appeared  in  1883  in  the  Paris 
Op^ra  as  Mephisto  in  Fauat,  a  rCle  in  which  he 
achieved  great  success.  He  sang  for  10  years  in 
Paris;  appeared  15  consecutive  seasons  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  in  London;  and  was  engaged  eacli 
winter  for  13  years  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  of  New  York  City.  The  rOle  of  Ramfis 
in  Verdi's  Aida  was  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
successes.  He  created  the  rOles  of  Norfolk  in 
Henry  VIII,  of  Don  Gormas  in  Le  Cid,  and  of 
Francis  I  in  Aacanion.  He  took  part  in  the  re- 
vival of  Gounod's  Sapho  in  1893,  and  appeared 
in  leading  rOles  in  Hamlet,  Le  propkite,  La 
favorite,  and  Lohengrin.  Plancon  was  for  10 
years  the  favorite  singer  of  Queen  Victoria,  from 
whom  he  received  many  presents. 

PIiAMETS.     See  Astbonomt. 


PLAKT  BBEEBIira.     See  Botant;  Ham- 

CDLTUBE. 

FIiAtxauH.  There  was  little  increase  in 
the  production  of  crude  platinum  in  the  United 
States  in  1013.  The  entire  production  was  from 
California  and  Oregon,  and  amounted  to  482.87 
crude  ounces,  valued  at  $18,477.  Of  this,  460.37 
crude  ounces  came  from  California,  and  were 
rated  at  80  per  cent  fine.  The  greater  part  of 
the  California  platinum  came  from  the  large 
gold-dredging  operations  in  Butte,  Yuba,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Calaveras  Counties.  A  considerable 
output  of  platinumi  is  annually  made  in  the 
United  States  from  the  refining  of  gold  and  cop- 
per bullion.  A  portion  of  this  originates  from 
old  scrap,  sweepings,  etc.,  sold  by  jewelers  and 
dentists.  Atiout  650  fine  ounces,  however,  were 
derived  in  1913  as  new  metal  from  gold  and  cop- 
per bullion  from  domestic  mines.  The  crude 
platinum  sand  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  1013  amounted  to  48,042  ounces.  If  the  con- 
tent of  fine  platinum  in  this  sand  is  assumed  to 
be  80  per  cent,  the  approximate  production  of 
refined  platinum  in  the  United  States  in  domes- 
tic refineries  from  foreign  sands  in  1013  was  39,- 
154  ounces.  The  total  importation  of  ore  or 
crude  platinum  into  the  United  States  in  1013 
was  48,042  troy  ounces,  and  of  unmanufactured 
platinum  60,551  troy  ounces,  with  a  total  value 
of  $5,040,210.  The  larger  part  of  the  world's 
supply  of  platinum  comes  from  Russia,  the  esti- 
mated production  of  that  country  in  1013  being 
250,000  troy  ounces.  A  considerable  quantity  is 
obtained  from  Colombia,  and  smaller  quantities 
from  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania.  The 
Russian  production  has  in  recent  years  shown 
signs  of  exhaustion,  but  in  1913  new  deposits 
were  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Ural 
region.  Metals  allied  with  platinum  are  iridium, 
palladium,  and  osmium.  Practically  the  only 
use  for  osmium  is  for  pen  points.  Palladium  is 
also  used  as  an  alloy  of  platinum  for  ornamen- 
tal purposes.  See  also  the  article  Cheuibtrt, 
Industbial. 

FOETBY.  See  Fbbnch  I^jtebatubb;  Gib- 
man  LrrEBATTBE;  Italian  LrrERATUBE;  Litera- 
TT7RE,  English  and  American;  Scandinavian 
LiTERATUBE;  and  Spanish  Litekatube. 

TOISCAX&,  Pbesident  or  Fbanok.  See 
France,  History,  paaaim;  and  Wab  or  the  Na- 
tions. 

FOIiAND.    See  Russia. 

FOIiAB  BBSEABCH.  Antabotio.  Sonth- 
polar  exploration  has  been  largely  in  the  way  of 
correlation    and    preparation,    with    which    the 

freat  European  conflict  has  seriously  interfered, 
be  Argentine  government  has  apparently  placed 
its  meteorological  work  in  the  South  Orkneys  on 
a  permanent  footing.  The  growing  productivity 
of  the  fishing  industries,  of  which  South  Shet- 
lands  is-  the  main  l>ase,  is  shown  by  the  report 
that  they  approximated  $1,000,000  in  value  last 
year.  In  this  connection  appears  the  impor- 
tance of  territorial  rights,  exemplified  by  Great 
Britain,  calling  attention  to  its  declaration  of 
1908  that  Graham  (Palmer)  Land  was  a  Brit- 
ish possession,  extending  "to  the  south  of  the 
50th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  lying  be- 
tween 20  and  80  degrees  of  west  longitude."  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  scientifically  ex- 
plore Graham  Land  by  an  Anglo-Swedish  expe- 
dition under  the  leadership  of  Otto  Norden- 
skidid,  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  The  work  is 
to  cover  five  years,  and  involves  the  eetablish- 
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ment  of  a  permanent  biological  obgerratory  on  or 
near  Joinville  Island.  From  this  centre  re- 
search and  exploration  will  be  pursued  both  by 
land  and  by  sea.  Among  other  problems  are 
those  connected  with  the  past  history  of  Graham 
(Palmer)  Land,  and  its  continuity  southward  as 
an  int^^al  part  of  the  continent  of  Antarctica. 

An  Austrian  Antarctic  expedition  was  planned 
for  1914,  under  command  of  Dr.  KiSnig,  which 
was  to  sail  from  Trieste.  KSnig  planned  to 
occupy  as  a  base  a  bay  discovered  in  the  ice- 
barrier  of  Prince  Luitpold  Land  by  Filchner. 
Thence  three  sledge  parties,  traveling  in  differ- 
ent directions,  were  to  explore  the  adjacent  re- 
gions. The  beginning  of  war  caused  the  post- 
ponement of  the  expedition. 

The  only  south-polar  expedition  to  take  the 
field  during  1914  was  the  Imperial  Transantarc- 
tic,  under  Shadkleton,  which  proposed  to  cross 
the  continent  of  AntMtica  from  Weddell  Sea  to 
Ross  Sea.  It  involved  a  minimum  travel  of 
1700  statute  miles,  and  a  sledge  trip  of  five 
months.  The  problems  to  be  solved  were  the  con- 
tinuity of  Antarctica  from  Ross  to  Weddell  Sea, 
and  the  collection  of  such  specimens  as  might 
complete  the  geological  history  of  the  continent. 
While  the  selected  route  from  Weddell  Sea  was 
direct  to  the  Pole,  the  return  to  Ross  Sea  would 
probably  be  east  of  Am.undsen  route,  possibly 
to  Edward  VII  Land,  so  that  the  country  visited 
would  be  entirely  new.  While  such  a  journey 
appeared  to  be  most  hazardous,  it  had  engaged 
the  financial  support  of  the  British  governmmt, 
and  of  the  R<^al  Geographical  Society. 

Shacfcleton  left  Buenos  Aires  in  the  Endurance 
on  Oct.  27,  1914,  having  somewhat  modified  his 
preliminary  lines  of  action.  The  geologist  and 
his  sledging  outfit  were  to  be  landed  in  South 
Georgia,  while  he  investigated  the  ice  conditions 
of  Weddell  Sea.  If  it  seemed  open  and  naviga- 
ble, the  party  from  South  Georgia  would  be 
taken  np,  and  the  Endurance  would  proceed 
southward.  He  expected  to  put  the  ship  in  quar- 
ters in  about  77°  30'  S.,  in  a  bay  of  Luitpold 
Land.  A  wireless  receiver,  installed  by  the  Ar- 
gentine government,  was  to  keep  the  party  in 
wireless  communication  during  its  voyage.  If 
fortune  favored,  the  transantarctic  journey  was 
to  be  oommenceid  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  other- 
wise it  was  to  be  postponed  until  October,  1915. 
The  fidd  party  was  to  consist  of  six  men, 
equipped  with  120  dogs,  with  sledges,  an  aSro- 

Slane  for  short  journeys,  and  two  sledges  driven 
y  aeroplane  propellers  with  suitable  engines  as 
power.  The  station  in  Ross  Sea  was  to  be  under 
Lieutenant  Mcintosh,  who  occupied  it  with  the 
steamer  Aurora  from  Australia. 

The  return  of  Sir  Douglas  Mawson  in  1914 
makes  possible  a  summary  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  Australasian  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion of  1911-13,  on  that  part  of  the  continent  of 
Antarctica  known  to  ^ographers  as  Wilkes 
Land.  At  sea  Captain  Davis  discovered  a  sub- 
merged plateau  to  the  south  of  and  as  large  as 
Tasmania,  and  a  deep  between  Macquarie  and 
Audcland  Islands.  On  land  two  stations  were 
established.  Wild  on  the  Shackleton  ice-shelf,  or 
oceanic  ice-cap,  in  95°  W.  longitude  on  the  Ant- 
arctic circle,  and  Mawson,  likewise  on  the  circle, 
at  Commonwealth  Bay,  in  140°  W.  longitude. 
By  sledge  journeys,  under  most  adverse  condi- 
tions, aggregating  3200  miles,  the  various  mem- 
bers explored  land  between  63°  and  68°  S.  lati- 
tude, and  covering  27  degrees  of  longitude  in  the 


regions  between  90°  and  163°  E.  longitude.  By 
soundings,  the  continental  slope,  and  in  most 
cases  the  shelf  itself  of  Antartica,  was  indicated 
through  55  degrees  of  longitude.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  this  r^ion,  unvisited  for 
70  years,  there  exists  the  Antarctic  continent 
discovered  and  reported  by  Wilkes  in  1840, 
though,  as  was  surmised,  there  were  errors  in 
determining  the  exact  location  of  the  mainland. 
Mawson  himself  was  the  only  survivor  of  a 
sledging  party  of  three  which  made  an  outward 
journey  of  310  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  south 
magnetic  pole,  where  Lieutenant  Ninnis  was 
lost  in  a  crevasse  with  sledge  and  supplies.  Dr. 
Mertz  succumbed  within  100  miles  of  the  home 
station. 

Abctic  Regions.  Arctic  America.  Its  fail- 
ures and  its  disasters  have  largely  excited  pub- 
lic sympathy  and  interest  in  the  operations  of 
the  Canadian  Arctic  expedition  under  command 
of  V.  Stefansson.  When  Stefansson  left  Nome, 
Alaska,  to  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean  his  perfected 
plans  were  as  follows:  The  steamer  Karluk  was 
to  explore  the  unknown  sea  to  the  west  of  Parry 
Islands,  where  he  hoped  to  reach  the  141°  W. 
longitude  to  the  northwest  of  Prince  Patrick 
Land.  The  Mar)/  Sachs  was  to  establish  a  base 
at  the  head  of  Prince  Albert  Sound,  whence  a 
field  party  was  to  fill  in  the  unknown  coasts  of 
Northeast  Victoria  Land.  The  destination  of 
the  Alaska  was  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  for 
winter  quarters,  whence  scientists  were  to  ex- 
plore the  unknown  country  between  the  sea  and 
Great  Bear  Lake.  Unusually  bad  ice  conditions 
made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  these  plans. 
Despite  every  effort  the  Alaska  and  itary  Sachs 
were  obliged  to  winter  in  Camden  Bay,  Alaska, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Stefansson,  who  was 
separated  from  the  Karluk  owing  to  its  drift. 
The  Karluk,  commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  Bart- 
lett,  was  most  unfortunate.  She  was  frozen  in 
near  the  northeastern  coast  of  Alaska  on  Aug. 
17,  1913,  where  Stefansson  left  her  in  early  Sep- 
tember, in  order  to  hunt  for  fresh  meat,  and  was 
prevented  from  returning  by  a  severe  storm. 
This  easterly  gale  disrupted  the  pack  and  drove 
the  Karluk  to  the  west,  where  she  was  again  and 
permanently  ice-beset.  Carried  once  within  4 
miles  of  the  coas^  near  Tangent  Point,  the  plans 
of  the  crew  to  land  were  frustrated  by  ice  activi- 
ties. The  ship's  drift  was  now  in  a  northwest 
direction,  where  the  most  northerly  point  was 
reached  in  about  73°  N.  latitude,  164°  W.  longi- 
tude. The  ice  then  carried  her  to  the  southwest 
to  a  point  nearly  due  north  and  60  miles  from 
Herald  Island,  where,  on  Jan.  11,  1914,  the  Kar- 
luk sank  in  38  fathoms  of  water.  During  the 
drift  soundings  and  dredging  went  on  regularly. 
Among  the  large  collections  obtained  were  new 
species  of  starfish  and  other  marine  life  from 
depths  of  more  than  1200  fathoms.  It  appeared 
that  th^  continental  shelf,  which  is  a  narrow 
border  along  the  coast  of  northeastern  Alaska, 
projects  several  hundred  miles  from  the  adja- 
cent Asiatic  coast  and  a  somewhat  less  distance 
directly  north  of  Alaska  west  of  Point  Barrow. 
The  maximum  depth,  some  1260  fathoms,  is 
nearly  double  any  previously  recorded  in  these 
regions. 

When  in  November  Bartlett  found  his  ship 
had  reached  the  continental  shelf  he,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  wise  precaution,  built  a  house  on  the  floe 
and  stocked  it  with  food,  clothing,  general  sup- 
plies,   and    sledging   equipment  to   ensure   the 
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safety  of  his  men.  When  the  ship  sanic  the 
party  went  comfortably  into  camp,  pending  steps 
to  ensure  a  safe  line  of  retreat.  Dissensions 
now  arose  when  Bartlett  announced  his  decision 
to  proceed  to  Wrangel  Land,  as  the  point  whence 
relief  would  be  obtained  easiest.  Dr.  Forbes 
Mackay  strongly  disagreed,  insisting  that  the 
party  should  seek  the  nearest  land,  which  was 
Herald  Island  00  miles  distant,  as  against 
Wrangel  Land,  over  80  miles.  Finally,  after 
being  released  from  responsibility  in  writing  by 
Mackay,  Bartlett  yielded  and  gave  him  an  ample 
outfit  in  food  and  sledge  equipment.  Mackay, 
confident  through  his  Antarctic  experiences  with 
Shackleton,  started  with  Murray  and  two  other 
men,  but  the  party  was  never  seen  again.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  September,  1914,  when  the 
Bear  was  unable  to  approach  nearer  than  about 
10  miles  of  Herald  Island,  there  were  no  signs 
of  life,  though  the  air  was  clear. 

In  preparation  for  the  main  retreat  Bartlett 
sent  the  mate  Anderson  forward  with  three 
other  men,  to  haul  food  and  explore  the  ice  on 
the  way  to  land.  The  party,  left  with  supplies 
within  3  miles  of  Herald  Island,  disappeared, 
its  fate  being  one  of  those  polar  mysteries  that 
remain  unsolved.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
casualty  list  of  the  Karluk  was  ultimately  II, 
as  3  died  on  Wrangel  Land.  Bartlett  succeeded 
in  bringing  his  remaining  men  safely  to  Wran- 

Sil  Land,  where  they  arrived  on  Februarr  13. 
amping  near  Cape  Berry,  where  driftwood  was 
abundant,  the  party  with  its  ample  food  and 
improvised  shelter  were  fairly  comfortable.  On 
March  18,  believing  that  the  proper  time  had 
come  to  seek  relief,  Bartlett  with  an  Eskimo 
crossed  Long  Strait,  00  miles  wide,  under  ardu- 
ous and  dangerous  conditions.  On  the  Asiatic 
coast  he  ultimately  fell  in  with  a  Kussian  offi- 
cial. Baron  Kleist,  by  whose  aid  he  reached 
Providence  Bay,  whence  Captain  Pederson, 
whaler  Herrmann,  brought  him  to  St.  Michael 
on  May  31.  The  United  States  Revenue  Ship 
Bear  was  sent  to  bring  back  the  shipwrecked 
men,  but  heavy  ice  prevented  her  reaching  within 
20  miles  of  Wrangel  Land.  Pending  renewal  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Bear,  the  surviving  men  were 
rescued  by  the  schooner  King  and  Wing,  under 
Mr.  Swenson,  on  September  7. 

Recurring  to  Stefansson,  after  wintering  in 
Camden  Bay  and  exploring  adjacent  regions,  he 
started  in  March,  1914,  northward  over  the 
polar  pack,  along  the  I44th  meridian,  about  100 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  route  of  Leffingwell  and 
Mikkelsen,  to  discover  the  shores  of  the  un- 
known land,  whose  existence  has  been  separately 
predicted  by  Greely  and  by  Harris.  Stefansson 
reached  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  in 
about  TO"  20'  N..  140°  30'  W.  After  16  days 
the  supporting  party  under  McConnell  returned 
to  the  ship,  while  Stefansson  and  two' men  con- 
tinued their  northerly  journey  with  the  inten- 
tion of  turning  back  after  15  days.  Stefansson 
had  with  him  two  men,  six  dogs,  fifty  days' 
dog  food,  and  rations  for  sixty  days,  while  the 
presence  of  bears  and  abundance  of  seal  ensured 
other  food  through  their  rifles  and  400  rounds 
of  ammunition.  The  party  has  not  been  seen 
since.  The  Canadian  government  sent  the 
whaler  Herrmann  to  seek  them,  without  results. 
The  whalers  Belvedere  and  Polar  Bear  later 
visited  Banks  Land  without  finding  any  traces 
of  the  missing  men.  It  is  reported  that  north- 
easterly winds  largely  prevailed  from  May  to 


August  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  while  fa- 
vorable drift  and  judicious  travel  might  bring 
them  to  Herald  Island  or  Wrangel  Land,  it  is 
evident  that  such  had  not  been  the  case  up  to 
early  September.  Anderson  and  others  of  the 
scientific  party  did  work  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  the  Mackenzie  watershed.  Independent 
of  this  expedition,  Leffingwell  renewed  around 
Flaxman  Island  his  exploration  of  ice-areas  un- 
derlying plant-bearing  lands,  which  problem  he 
thinks  that  he  has  solved  for  that  region. 

It  was  reported  last  year  that  the  Crocker 
Land  Expedition,  luder  D.  B.  MacMillan,  had 
been  forced  by  impassable  ice-fioes  to  establish 
its  base  at  Etah,  Greenland.  MacMillan  re- 
ports the  failure  of  the  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, not  due,  however,  to  the  party.  Geo- 
graphical inaccuracies  on  the  part  of  previous 
explorers,  similar  to  that  which  removed  Peary 
Channel  of  1892  and  1895  from  the  map  of 
Northeastern  Greenland,  now  causes  the  disap- 
pearance of  Crocker  Land  from  the  charts  of  the 
Polar  Ocean.  With  energy  and  success  MacMil- 
lan and  Ensign  Green  in  March,  1914,  crossed 
Smith  Sound  and  ice-covered  Grinnell  Land  to 
Heiberger  Land,  where  they  laid  down  their  re- 
serve depots  at  Svarte  Huk  (Cape  Hubbard). 
Thence  tiiey  sledged  northwest  across  the  flw« 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  quest  of  the  expected 
land,  which  Peary  reported  that  he  had  twice 
seen,  on  different  days  in  June,  1006,  from  sepa- 
rate mountain  summits.  MacMillan  and  Green 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  point  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  82°  30'  N.  latitude,  102°  W.  longitude, 
where  Peary  had  charted  the  land.  Although 
this  point  is  about  90  miles  beyond  the  sea- 
horizon  of  Peary  from  Svarte  Huk,  no  land  was 
seen.  The  ice-journey  of  MacMillan  and  Green 
wag  one  of  great  peril,  owing  to  water-leada  and 
thin  ice,  and  most  of  their  dogs  were  lost.  They 
reached  land  barely  in  time  to  save  their  own 
lives,  for  the  next  day  the  polar  pack  was  en- 
tirely disrupted  to  such  an  extent  as  would  have 
caused  their  death.  It  is  t)elieved  that  the 
soundings  and  collections  of  the  sledging  party 
will  prove  to  be  valuable.  In  the  region  be- 
tween Cape  York  and  Ktah  biological,  geological, 
and  other  work  was  carried  on  by  Mac^illan's  as- 
sistants and  will  he  continued  for  another  year. 

Fram  Josef  Land.  In  August,  I9I2,  a  Rus- 
sian Arctic  expedition,  under  Captain  Sedoff, 
left  Archangel  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Xorth 
Pole  via  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  to  return  via 
Greenland.  Wintering,  1912-13,  on  Paakratyal 
Island,  in  76°  N.,  Sedoff  exploreid  some  adjacent 
and  unknown  parts  of  Xova  Zembla.  He  reached 
Hooker  Island,  Franz  Josef  Land,  in  the  Foka, 
September,  1913.  Starting  northward  by  sledge 
the  following  spring  with  2  men  and  24  dogs, 
he  fell  sick  and  died  in  March,  between  Rudolf 
and  Hohenloe  Islands.  The  expedition  returned 
that  summer  to  Archangel. 

The  Russian  explorer  Brussilof  attempted  to 
make  the  Northeast  Passage  by  a  route  to  the 
north  of  Nova  Zembla,  but  his  ship  was  ice-beset 
off  the  south  coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  Dis- 
sensions occurred,  and  of  the  23  members,  11 
left  the  ship,  of  whom  9  perished  and  2  joined 
Sedoff  in  the  Foka.  When  his  ship  was  released 
from  the  ice-pack  Brussilof,  although  provi- 
sioned only  for  a  year,  decided  to  push  north, 
hoping  that  his  ship  would  be  carried  along  to 
the  north  of  Spitzb<a-gen  to  the  west,  as  was  the 
Fram.    The  Russian  government,  solicitous  for 
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the  safety  of  the  expedition,  in  July  dispatched 
the  famous  Arctic  navigator,  Sverdrup,  from 
Norway  in  the  Eclipse. 

Oreenland.  Apart  from  MacMi  Han's  srientiflc 
work  in  the  Cape  York  revion,  Raamuasen  has 
continued  his  ethnographical  and  other  re- 
searches in  that  district.  He  also  made  arranfte- 
menta  for  his  Korth-Polar  Expedition  of  IfllS, 
when  Cape  York  will  be  made  the  home  station. 
Under  the  direction  and  inspiration  of  the  effi- 
cient Greenland  Commission,  Denmark  has  con- 
tinued its  exploration  of  fauna,  flora,  ethnology, 
and  geology  of  Greenland.  A  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  extended  re- 
searches has  been  limited  among  other  nations, 
owing  to  the  text  of  the  volumes  of  the  Mtddel- 
eUer  (the  official  publication)  being  in  Danish. 
In  1914,  however,  under  the  editorship  of  W. 
Thalbitzer,  there  were  compiled  and  correlated 
all  available  ethnographical  data  relative  to  the 
Ammassalik  Kskimo,  natives  of  the  east  coast. 
This  volume  appears  in  English,  and  is  published 
in  Copenhagen  at  the  expense  of  the  Carlsberg 
Fund.  It  treats  of  the  environment,  climate, 
material  and  intellectual  culture,  social  life,  be- 
liefs, character,  traits,  hunting  weapons,  dress 
and  ornament,  toys,  music,  housekeeping,  and 
social  customs  of  the  Ammassaliks.  These  na- 
tives practically  pertain  to  the  stone  age  period, 
which  makes  this  memoir  valuable  to  ethnolo- 
gists. 

Siberian  Ocean.  Brussilof's  attempt  to  make 
the  Northeast  Passage  is  referred  to  under  Franz 
Josef  Land.  Geological  examination  of  rocks 
from  Nicholas  II  I^and  disclose  an  identity  of 
geological  formation  with  that  of  Cape  Cheliu- 
skin  and  of  the  east  coast  of  Taimur  Peninsula, 
thus  indicating  that  the  newly  discovered  land  is 
a  northern  extension  of  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
The  observations  of  Nansen  and  Lied  in  1913 
indicate  the  feasibility  of  regular  summer  navi- 
gation via  Kara  Sea  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Yenesei,  3000  miles  distant.  Lied  renewed  his 
investieations  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  1014. 
Meanwhile  Vilkitski  has  again  attempted  the 
Northeast  Passage  from  Bering  Strait.  The  vast 
importance  of  summer  navigation  over  2500 
miles  in  distance,  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Yakout  region,  via  the  Siberian  Ocean,  is  greater 
from  year  to  year.  That  region  with  its  300,000 
inhabitants  is  developing  very  slowly.  Rich  in 
furs,  oil,  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  transportation 
charges  eat  up  everything. 

Spitzbergen.  Although  the  corporations  ex- 
ploiting the  coal  resources  of  Spitzbergen  have 
made  it  a  land  of  industrial  appliances,  and  of 
wireless  installations,  yet  explorations  continue. 
Bruce  renewed  his  hydrographical  and  geological 
work  in  Stor  fiord,  although  ice  conditions  and 
war  exactions  interfered.  Stoll,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  crossed  from 
Van  Mijens  to  Agardh  Bay,  covering  an  un- 
known area.  It  appears  that  Southern  Spitz- 
bergen is  not  continuously  glaciated,  the  region 
seen  by  Stoll  being  broken  into  massifs  by  open, 
verdant  valleys. 

FOUOmnBUnS,  Epidemio  (I^rAKTiLE 
Spiwal  Paralysis).  Capt.  R.  H.  Pierson  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Medical  Corps,  of  Fort 
Gibbon,  Alaska,  published  a  study  of  a  small 
epidemic  of  this  disease  which  occurred  among 
the  Indian  fishing  villages  on  the  Yukon  River. 
There  were  about  30  cases,  with  4  deaths.  The 
interesting  feature  of  the  epidemic  was  its  ap- 


parent connection  with  an  epidemic  of  distem- 
per among  dogs.  The  human  subjects  were  at- 
tacked following  the  dog  epidemic,  and  the  symp- 
toms manifested  by  the  dogs  were  the  same  as 
those  in  the  human  victims.  Pierson  points  out 
that  the  association  of  the  dogs  with  their  mas- 
ters is  very  close.  The  dog  is  almost  the  only 
domestic  animal,  towing  boats  in  summer,  and 
drawing  sleds  in  winter.  They  are  scavengers  of 
the  fish  camp.  Epidemics  of  distemper  occur 
among  them  every  three  or  four  years,  young 
animals  being  mostly  affected.  In  the  summer 
of  1913  an  epidemic  occurred  among  the  dogs 
dl  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  valleys,  becoming 
prevalent  during  July  and  August  and  ceasing 
in  September.  The  type  of  this  distemper  was 
very  severe,  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  youni»  ani- 
mals dying  or  becoming  so  badly  affected  that 
they  had  to  be  killed.  The  disease  begins  with 
coryza,  running  from  the  nose,  collection  of  pus 
in  the  eyes,  with  fever  and  loss  of  appetite.  The 
animal  may  die  in  two  or  three  days,  or  the 
disease  may  become  more  chronic  and  the  ani- 
mal live  for  several  weeks  and  ultimately  re- 
cover. Convulsions  and  paralysis  of  the  extrem- 
ities occur  early  in  the  disease,  in  severe  cases. 
In  human  subjects  the  symptoms  were  parallel, 
the  disease  beginning  with  an  attack  of  influenza, 
paralysis  of  the  legs  or  arms,  and  involvement 
of  the  lungs,  with  fever  and  general  malaise. 
Pierson  does  not  think  that  the  disease  spreads 
by  direct  contact,  but  that  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate carrier,  probably  a  fly.  When  the  flies 
go,  the  distemper  ceases. 

POLinCAI.  AND  SOCXAI.  SCZEKCE, 
American  Academy  of.  A  learned  society 
founded  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
political  and  social  science  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term.  Its  membership  is  about  6000,  dis- 
tributed in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  35 
foreign  countries.  The  society  issues  a  bi- 
monOily  publication  called  The  Annals.  During 
the  year  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  .Innate 
were:  "Housing  and  Town  Planning,"  Janu- 
ary; "Reform  in  the  Administration  of  Justice," 
March;  "State  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities," 
May;  "International  Relations  of  the  United 
States,"  July;  "Government  Regulation  of 
Water  Transportation,"  September;  "Women  in 
Public  Life,"  November.  A  meeting  was  held  on 
Dec.  5,  1914,  which  discussed  "Child  Labor  Regu- 
lation and  Its  Results."  The  officers  for  1914 
were:  President,  L.  8.  Rowe^  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  secretary,  J.  P.  Lichtenberger, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  editor  of  the 
Annals,  CIvde  Lyndon  King,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  clerk,  N.  J.  Smith-Fisher, 
West  Philadelphia  P.  0.,  Philadelphia. 

POIiITICAL  ECONOMY.  A  considerable 
number  of  articles  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  volume  treating  various  problems  and 
movements  of  economic  interest.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  business  conditions  during  the  year  is 
given  under  Financial  Review.  In  the  article 
Labob  will  be  found  references  to  the  various 
topics  treating  different  aspects  of  the  labor 
problem.  The  article  Banks  and  Banking  in- 
cludes statistics  of  all  banks  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  history  for  banking  and  cur- 
rency reform,  and  is  supplemented  by  articles 
on  the  several  kinds  of  banking  institutions, 
and  by  that  entitled  AoBlcDLTintAL  Credit. 
Other  articles  related  to  the  general  subject  of 
economics  are:  Inbvbancb;  Ou>-AaE  Pensions; 
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Pbiceb;  Sociai,  E001TOMIC8  and  subjecta  there 
referred  to;  Tabut;  Taxation;  and  Tbdsts. 

American  Economic  Association.  The 
twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Asgociation  was  held  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  December  2S-31.  At  the  same  time  and 
place  were  held  the  sesBions  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  and  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society.  At  the  opening  session  the  pres- 
idential addresses  of  all  three  of  these  societies 
were  given.  President  John  H.  Gray  of  the 
Economic  Association  spoke  on  "Economics  and 
Law";  President  John  Koren  of  the  Statistical 
Association  on  "Some  Statistical  Ideals'*;  an4 
President  Ross  of  the  Sociological  Society  on 
"Free  Communication  and  the  Struggle  for  Life." 
(See  SociOLooT.)  A  second  session  dealt  with 
"Speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  and  Public 
Regulation  of  the  Exchanges,"  with  papers  by 
Samuel  T.  UntermCTer  of  New  York,  and  Proi. 
Henry  C.  Emery  of  Yale  University.  "Market 
Distribution"  was  treated  by  Royal  Meeker, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  Prof.  L. 
D.  H.  Weld  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
"The  Statistical  Work  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment" was  considered  at  a  joint  session  with 
the  American  Statistical  Association.  Other 
subjects  considered  were:  "The  Relation  of  Ed- 
ucation to  Industrial  Efficiency";  and  "The  Ef- 
fect of  Inheritance  and  Income  Taxes  on  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Wealth,"  with  papers,  respectively, 
by  Prof.  Edward  B.  Jones  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Prof.  T.  S.  Adams  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Tax  Commission.  A  final  session  on  "The 
Public  Regulation  of  Wages"  was  based  on 
papers  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Dixon  of  Dartmouth 
College  and  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Minimum  Wage  Commission. 

Bibliography.  General  Works  and  Theory. 
Thoratein  Veblen,  The  Instinct  of  Workmanship, 
and  the  State  of  the  Industrial  Arts;  W.  Cun- 
ningham, Christianity  and  Eoonomie  Science; 
J.  8.  Nicholson,  The  Vagaries  of  Recent  Political 
Economy;  F.  Oppenheimer,  Liconomie  pure  et 
I'^conomie  politique;  R.  G.  Hawtrey,  Oood  and 
Bad  Trade- — An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
Trade  Fluctuations;  Hugo  Bilgram,  The  Cause 
of  Business  Depressions,  as  Disclosed  by  an 
Analysis  of  the  Basic  Principles  of  Economics. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Works.  H.  An- 
drillon,  L'expansion  de  VAllemagne.  Bes  causes, 
ses  formes,  ses  oonsiquences ;  E.  P.  Cheyney,  A 
History  of  England;  H.  Lindemann,  R.  Schwan- 
der,  and  Suedekum,  editors,  Kommunala  Jahr- 
buch;  W.  Offergeld,  Orundlagen  und  Vrsachen 
der  industriellen  Entwicklung  Ungams;  Karl 
Helfferich,  Qermany's  Economic  Progress  and 
National  Wealth  1888-191S;  Raynor  G.  Welling- 
ton, The  Political  and  Sectional  Influence  of  the 
Public  Lands,  1828-18^2;  H.  E.  Fenchelle,  Italy: 
Industrial  and  Financial  Development;  J.  F. 
Fraser,  The  Amazing  Argentine.  A  Neu>  Land 
Enterprise;  A.  Loveday,  The  History  and  Eco- 
nomics of  Indian  Famines;  J.  A.  R.  Marriot, 
The  English  Land  System;  3.  McFarlane,  Eco- 
nomic Geography;  G.  H.  Ferris,  The  Industrial 
History  of  Modem  England. 

Trade  and  Transportation.  L.  E.  Fischer, 
Economics  of  Interurban  Railways;  R.  Kenney, 
Hen  and  Rails;  T.  Renaud,  Die  Enticicklung  des 
Eisenhahnwesens  in  Preussen  seit  dem  Jahre 
1888;  B.  Nogaro  and  W.  Oualid,  I/Evolution  du 
commerce,  du  cridit,  et  des  transports,  depuis 
cent    cinquante    ans;     Douglas     Owen,     Ocean 


Trade  and  Shipping;  E.  R.  Dewsnup  and  J.  P. 
Curran,  Freight  Classification;  F.  M.  Halsey, 
The  Railways  of  South  and  Central  America; 
O.  Hough,  Water  Traffic  and  Rates;  A.  W. 
Kirkalady,  British  Shipping:  Its  History,  Or- 
ganization and  Importance ;  L.  Nixon,  The  Canal 
Tolls  and  American  Shipping;  E.  Protheroe,  The 
Railways  of  the  World;  Clive  Day,  A  History  of 
Commerce. 

Business.  C.  C.  Christiansen,  Chemiache  und 
Farben- Industrie ;  F.  Lownhaupt,  What  .in  In- 
vestor Ought  to  Know;  A.  8.  Dewing  Corporate 
Promotions  and  Reorganizations;  R.  Goerrig, 
Der  Tabaktrust  und  seine  Gefahren  fUr  Deuttrh- 
land;  Edward  O.  Jones,  Business  Administra- 
tion: Its  Models  in  War,  Statecraft,  and  Sci- 
ence; Arthur  Lowes  Dickinson,  Accounting 
Practice  and  Procedure;  L.  D.  Brandeis,  Bt$ti- 
ness — A  Profession;  T.  Conway,  Investment  and 
Speculation;  a  Description  of  the  Modem  Money 
Market  and  Anei^sis  of  the  Factors  Determin- 
ing the  Value  of  Securities;  L.  M.  Gilbert,  The 
Psychology  of  Management;  P.  Neystrom,  Retail 
Selling  and  Store  Management ;  C.  B.  Thompson, 
Scientific  Management ;  Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Cor- 
porate Promotioris  and  Reorganizations. 

Money  and  Banking.  Thomas  Conway,  Jr., 
The  Operation  of  the  New  Bank  Act;  Irving 
Fisher,  Why  is  the  Dollar  Shrinking:  A  Study 
of  the  Causes  Underlying  the  High  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing; Karl  Kautsky,  The  High  Cost  of  lAving, 
Changes  in  Gold-production,  and  the  Rise  in 
Prices;  A.  Landry,  Le  cridit  industriel  et  com- 
mercial; E.  H.  Youngman,  The  \ew  Banking 
and  Currency  Law;  V.  Gonzales,  Modem  Foreign 
Exchange;  H.  M.  Jefferson  and  F.  Escher,  Bank- 
ing Practice  and  Foreign  Exchange;  William 
Lexis,  Das  Kredit  und  Bankwesen;  P.  M.  War- 
burg, Essays  on  Banking  Reform  in  the  United 
States;  Horace  White,  Money  and  Banking, 
5th  ed. 

Labor.  C.  Booth,  Industrial  Unrest  and 
Trade-Union  Policy;  F.  Keeling,  ChUd  Labor  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  F.  Keeling,  Unemploy- 
ment; Research  Department  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston, 
Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman;  R.  H.  Taw- 
ney,  The  Establishment  of  Minimum  Rates  in 
the  Chain-Making  Industry  under  the  Trade 
Boards  Act  of  1909 ;  Arnold  Freeman,  Boy  lAfe 
and  Labor;  the  Manufacture  of  Inefficiency ;  A. 
S.  Crapsey,  The  Rise  of  the  Working-class;  L. 
McKenna,  The  Church  and  Labor;  W.  G.  Thomp- 
son, The  Occupational  Diseases;  their  Causation, 
Symptoms,  Treatment,  and  Prevention;  A.  W. 
Kirkaldy,  Economics  and  Syndicalism;  P.  Louis, 
Le  syndicalisme  Europien;  E.  Pouget,  Sabotage, 
translated  from  the  French  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  A.  Giovannitti;  J.  A.  Estey,  Revolution 
Syndicalism;  An  Exposition  and  a  Criticism. 

FOLinCAI.  FABTIES  IK  THE  TTNITEI) 
STATES.  See  United  States,  section  Elec- 
tions in  19H;  also  section  Politics  and  Govern- 
ment at  the  various  State  articles. 

POLO.  In  a  year  remarkable  for  upsets  in 
the  sporting  world,  perhaps  the  greatest  sur- 
prise was  the  capture  of  the  International  Chal- 
lenge Cup  by  the  polo  players  of  Great  Britain. 
America's  "big  four"  had  wrested  the  trophy 
from  the  Hurlingham  Club  in  1009.  In  1911, 
and  again  in  1913,  British  teams  tried  in  vain 
to  retrieve  their  loss. 

The  1014  matches  were  played  on  the  field 
of  the  Meadow  Brook  Club  at  Westbury,  L.  I., 
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on  June  13  and  16,  and  35,000  persons  witnessed 
the  struggle.  The  American  four  comprised 
Devereux  Milbum,  J.  M.  Waterbury,  Jr.,  Law- 
rence Waterbuiy,  and  Rene  Montagne.  The 
British  representatives  were  all  army  officers 
who  responded  to  the  hurry  call  of  Lord  Wim- 
bome  after  several  attempts  to  rally  a  strong 
team  had  failed.  The  British  in  fact  were  on 
the  verge  of  withdrawing  their  challeoge  when 
Wimbome  stepped  into  the  breach,  lie  chal- 
lenging four  consisted  of  Capt.  Leslie  St.  George 
Cheape,  who  had  played  in  the  international 
matches  of  1913;  Capt.  Vivian  liockett,  also  a 
member  of  the  1913  team;  Maj.  F.  W.  Barrett, 
and  Capt.  H.  A.  Tompkinson. 

Lord  Wimbome's  team  was  not  regarded  in 
England  as  a  serious  contender  for  the  cup,  and 
the  American  defenders  were  strong  favorites  in 
the  betting  on  the  eve  «f  the  matches.  The  first 
game  was  set  for  June  9,  but  an  injury  to  Cap- 
tain Cheape,  received  in  a  practice  scrimmage, 
led  the  Americans,  unrequested,  to  grant  a  post- 
ponement until  June   13. 

The  fours  lined  up  for  the  opening  conflict  as 
follows:  America — ^No.  I,  La  Montague;  No.  2, 
J.  M.  Waterbury,  Jr.;  No.  3,  Milbum;  back, 
L.  Waterbury.  Great  Britain — ^No.  1,  Captain 
Tompkinson;  No.  2,  Captain  Cheape;  No.  3, 
Major  Barrett;  back.  Captain  Lockett. 

The  invaders  displayed  a  wonderful  burst  of 
speed  from  the  outset,  showing  a  marked  su- 
p«riority  in  both  play  and  riding.  The  work 
of  Captain  Lockett  and  Captain  Cheape  was 
especially  brilliant,  and  the  final  score  gave  a 
total  of  8>4  goals  to  the  Briti^,  as  against  3 
for  the  Americans. 

The  second  and  deciding  match  resulted  in  an- 
other triumph  for  Lord  Wimborne's  men  despite 
a  shift  in  the  line-up  of  the  cup  defenders, 
whereby  Milbum  went  to  back,  and  L.  Water- 
bury to  No.  3.  In  the  second  battle  each  team 
tallied  5  goals,  but  America  was  penalized  2% 
goals,  whereas  the  British  lost  only  1  point  in 
this  manner.  The  visitors  used  the  same  tactics, 
as  in  the  first  game,  and  swept  their  opponents 
off  their  feet  by  the  fury  of  their  early  attack. 
The  score  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  was 
3  to  2  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  The  defenders 
then  rallied,  and  playing  in  whirlwind  fashion 
scored  four  times  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
periods.  There  was  no  scoring  in  the  second 
chukker,  but  in  the  final  period  Milbum  counted 
for  America  in  1  jninute,  40  seconds.  Major 
Barrett  followed  with  the  tally  for  his  side 
which  meant  victory.  Much  credit  for  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Britons  must  be  given  to  their 
ponies,  which  proved  speedier  and  better  trained 
than  the  American  horses. 

Aside  from  the  international  matches,  little 
interest  was  shown  in  the  sport  in  the  United 
States,  although  some  polo  clubs  were  organized 
in  the  Western  States  which  may  furnish  mate- 
rial in  the  future  for  a  four  that  will  recover 
the  lost  trophy.  The  best  showing  of  the  sea- 
son was  made  by  the  Meadow  Brook  Magpies, 
who  defeated  the  Aiken  Tigers  in  the  finals  for 
the  junior  championship,  and  later  routed  the 
Xarragansetts  for  the  senior  title.  The  Atlantic 
Cup,  the  gift  of  W.  A.  Hazard,  was  won  by  the 
Newport  four,  who  defeated  the  Philadelphia 
Country  Club  team  in  the  final  match  by  a  score 
of  11%  to  4%.  Point  Judith  captured  the  Glad- 
stone Cup  by  its  victory  over  Bryn  Mawr.  The 
score  was  7%  to  7. 


POOL.    See  BnxLUUM  Ain>  Pool. 

POBT  IMPBOVEMEKT.     See  Docks. 

POBTO  SICO.  Population.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  1,184,489.  The 
population  in  1910  was  1,118,012. 

AoRicuLTCRE.  The  important  industries  of 
the  island  are  related  entirely  to  agriculture, 
and  of  these  industries  the  raising  of  sugar  is 
the  most  important.  Although  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  grow- 
ing sugar,  there  has  been  for  several  years  a 
marked  decline  in  the  industry.  To  a  large 
extent  this  is  dne  to  changes  in  the  duty  on 
sugar.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  sugar  in 
1914  amounted  to  $6,378,823.  This  was  pro- 
duced by  a  sharp  decline  both  in  quantity,  which 
was  about  62,000  tons  less  than  in  1913,  and  in 
price,  which  was  16.43  per  ton  less  than  the  year 
previous.  The  total  value  of  the  sugar  exports 
in  1914  was  $20,240,336,  compared  with  $26,- 
619,168  in  1913.  In  quantity,  320,633  short 
tons  were  exported  in  1914,  compared  with  382,- 
700  in  1913.  The  raising  of  tobacco  is  the  sec- 
ond industry  in  agricultural  importance.  The 
exportations  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in- 
creased in  1914  to  9,SS44,490  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,206,610.  There  was  a  decrease  of  about  8 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  cigars  consumed  and 
exported,  due  largely  to  a  strike  of  the  cigar 
workers  which  lasted  nearly  four  months,  the 
total  output  being  263,076,634.  The  growing  of 
coffee  is  an  industry  of  great  and  increasing  im- 
portance. In  1914  the  coffee  crop  exceedra  all 
previous  records,  aggregating  60,211,947  pounds, 
but  owing  to  a  decrease  of  eight-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  in  price,  the  value  of  the  coffee  ex- 
ported was  $8,193,644,  or  $317,772  less  than  the 
value  of  the  exportations  in  1012-13.  Other 
agricultural  products  of  importance  are  fruits, 
including  pineapples,  oranges,  and  grapefruit. 
The  total  value  of  the  shipments  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds  showed  an  increase  in  1914,  reaching  a 
total  of  $3,400,903. 

Careful  attention  has  been  pvea  to  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  in  the  island,  for  which 
purpose  the  insular  board  of  agriculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, has  spread  information  to  the  various 
producers  throughout  the  island  as  to  the  most 
effective  means  to  be  adopted  in  working  out 
the  various  problems  of  cultivation,  preserva- 
tion, transportation,  and  marketing  of  crops. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  broad 
field  of  scientific  agriculture,  but  the  insular 
government  has  thoroughly  aligned  its  work 
with  that  of  the  Federal  government.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  governments  are  en- 
deavoring^  to  work  together  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  intensive  farming  and  diversified  agri- 
culture to  the  end  that  the  rural  inhabitants, 
working  upon  small  plants  of  land  in  which  they 
will  have  a  proprietary  interest,  may  become 
more  independent  and  self-respecting  citizens. 

CouuERCE.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  aggregated  $79,- 
609,549,  a  decrease  of  $6,494,078  in  the  corre- 
sponding total  of  the  previous  year.  Imports 
were  valued  at  $36,406,787,  and  exports  at  $43,- 
102,762,  a  decrease  in  the  former  of  $493,275, 
and  in  the  latter  of  $6,000,803.  As  noted  above, 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  smaller  exports  of  sugar.  Out- 
side of  sugar  there  was  a  slight  increase  of  about 
$378,000  in  the  value  of  exports.    Exports  to 
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the  United  States  reflected  quite  accurately  the 
decline  in  sugar,  falling  off  $6,116,443.  There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  imports  from  the 
United  States,  namely  $586,637.  In  1014,  84 
per  cent  of  the  external  commerce  of  the  island 
was  carried  on  with  the  United  States,  Cuba 
being  the  largest  customer  outside  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  external  purchases  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent  were  made  in  the  mainland 
markets  of  the  United  States,  representing  an 
expenditure  of  over  $32,600,000,  chiefly  manu- 
factured articles.  In  exchange  for  this  the 
mainland  markets  received  from  Porto  Rico  $34,- 
423,180  worth  of  merchandise,  consistiiig  almost 
entirely  of  raw  products. 

Internal  busuess,  while  slowly  adjusting 
itself  to  the  changes  made  necessary  in  the  sugar 
industry,  has  naturally  assumed  a  conservative 
and  waiting  attitude  which  has  prevented  the 
inauguration  of  new  enterprises.  Dread  of  the 
possible  results  of  the  free  sugar  provision  of 
the  tariff  law  has  tended  to  check  progress  and 
developments  of  other  lines  of  business  inter- 
woven with  this  industry. 

Transfobtation.  Road  building  was  carried 
on  in  1914,  and  a  number  of  bridges  were  con- 
structed. During  the  fiscal  year  45.1  kilometers 
of  macadamized  road  were  completed.  The  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  1913  appropriated  $15,000 
for  the  repair  of  tiie  old  Southern  Coast  Road 
between  Ouayanilla  and  Ponce.  During  1914, 
14  kilometers  of  this  road  were  repaired,  and 
over  1000  kilometers  of  road  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  island  since  the  American  occu- 
pation. Improvements  to  the  harbor  of  San 
Juan  were  continued  during  the  year  by  dredg- 
ins  and  other  works.  It  is  proposed  to  reclaim 
a  Targe  portion  of  the  swamps  surrounding  San 
Juan  Bay  with  the  material  dredged  from  the 
harbor. 

Ibrioation.  The  irrigation  commission 
worked  during  the  year  upon  tasks  which  have 
in  the  main  been  completed.  These  were  first  to 
form  a  temporary  irrigation  district,  and  second 
the  appraisement  of  water  concessions.  The 
second  task  had  to  be  performed  first,  for  this 
involved  the  appraisement  of  bad  water  conces- 
sions on  the  rivers  used  by  the  irrigation  serv- 
ice for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  district; 
and  as  credits  for  these  concessions  at  their  ap- 
praised value  had  to  be  given  to  their  owners, 
they  must  also  be  charged  against  the  total  area 
of  land  to  be  included  in  the  temporary  district. 
All  these  appraisements  have  practically  been 
completed,  and  settlements  made  with  the  hold- 
ers of  them  without  recourse  to  the  courts.  This 
has  left  the  way  open  for  the  formation  of  the 
temporary  district,  which  also  has  been  prac- 
tically completed.  Work  was  carried  on  on  a 
number  of  irrigation  canals  and  dams  during 
the  year. 

Education.  The  problem  of  illiteracy  is  the 
chief  one  relating  to  education  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  authori- 
ties to  deal  with  it.  Expenditures  for  elemen- 
tary education  have  been  very  large,  and  efforts 
to  Improve  conditions  have  been  loyally  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  the  island,  who  realize 
that  the  foundation  stone  of  their  school  system 
is  the  rural  school.  Over  79  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple live  in  the  rural  districts,  and  of  these  70 
per  cent  are  illiterate,  and  this  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  14  years 
of  American  rule.    In  1914  there  were  331,000 


children  of  school  age  in  rural  districts,  and  of 
these  only  109,634  were  enrolled  some  time  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  These  schools  were  taught 
in  about  1200  separate  buildings,  of  which  only 
300,  or  one-fourth,  are  the  property  of  the 
school  boards  and  constructed  especially  for 
school  purposes.  Of  these  buildings  53  were 
constructed  during  1914. 

In  addition  to  the  effort  of  the  extension  of 
rural  school  work  much  attention  and  thought 
were  given  during  the  year  to  improvement  and 
enriching  the  course  of  instruction.  Elemen- 
tary courses  in  practical  agriculture  were  taught 
in  the  rural  schools  throt^out  the  island,  and 
while  the  Spanish  language  is  generally  used  as 
the  vehicle  of  instruction,  the  English  language 
is  taught  in  all  the  rural  schools,  beginning  with 
the  second  grade. 

In  the  urban  aone,  whow  the  educational  work 
is  done  in  graded  schools,  there  is  naturally 
much  more  rapid  progress.  Of  the  83,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  cities  and  towns,  86 
per  cent  were  enrolled  in  1914.  Forty-one  per 
cent  of  the  buildings  belong  to  the  school  boards, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  includes  vocational 
training  for  both  sexes  in  the  last  three  of  the 
eight  grades.  The  English  language  is  the  ve- 
hicle of  instruction  in  nearly  all  subjects.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  all  public  schools 
during  the  year  was  155,830,  an  increase  of 
nearly  one-third  over  1913.  The  total  enroll- 
ment in  all  public  schools  was  207,010,  an  in- 
crease of  45,225  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  4330,  and 
the  average  number  of  teachers  2664.  Complete 
high  schools  are  maintained  in  five  cities,  San 
Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Arecibo,  and  Humacao. 
These  schools  offer  four  years'  work  in  Spanish, 
English,  mathematics,  science,  Latin,  music,  and 
drawing,  three  years'  work  in  history,  and  two 
years'  work  in  French.  Conmiercial  depart- 
ments are  maintained  in  these  schools,  and  they 
have  also  industrial  departments.  Practical  in- 
struction in  agriculture  has  been  attempted  with 
success,  as  has  also  manual  training  and  house- 
hold economics.  The  total  amount  expended  for 
education  by  the  insular  government  in  1914  was 
$1,770,419,  and  by  the  local  authorities  $728,165. 
The  enrollment  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico 
in  1914  was  208. 

Health  and  Sanitation.  The  work  of  sani- 
tation went  forward  with  success  throughout  the 
year.  The  lowest  death  rate  ever  recorded  was 
achieved,  and  the  special  work  against  hook- 
worm disease  and  tuberculosis  was  steadily 
prosecuted.  At  two  or  three  stations  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  many  hundreds  of  cases  of 
hookworm  were  treated  in  the  few  months  dur- 
ing which  it  was  possible  to  continue  them  in 
operation.  The  sanitation  commission  has  also 
directed  a  systematic  and  very  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  provision  of  pure  water  supply  and 
other  sanitary  necessities  in  the  cities  of  the 
island.  Nine  cities  installed  departments  of 
waterworks  during  the  year,  making  26  cities  in 
the  island  which  now  possess  this  modem  neces- 
sity. There  were  46,609  births  and  21,776 
deaths  recorded  during  1913-14,  an  excess  of 
4007  births  over  the  number  recorded  during  the 
previous  year.  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  1913  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Medicine  and 
Hygiene  of  Porto  Rico  was  reorganized  as  an 
independent  body  for  the  purposes  indicated  by 
its  name.    The  Institute  is  composed  of  a  di- 
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rector  wad  one  member  appointed  by  the  Qtfr- 
ernor  (both  being  poaitions  achieved  by  experi- 
ence in  tropical  medicine),  and  the  director  of 
sanitation  aa  an  ex  officio  member. 

CuABiTiES  AND  CoRBXcrnoRS.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  include  the  Insane 
Asylum,  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Girls'  Charity 
Scliool,  Boys'  Charity  School,  and  the  penal  in- 
stitutions, including  the  Penitentiary,  Keform 
School,  and  the  jails.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  Blind  Asylum, 
are  in  San  Juan.  The  total  number  of  prisoners 
admitted  to  the  prison  and  jails  Airing  the  year 
was  6032.  A  large  number  of  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed in  labor  on  the  roads. 

Pouncs  AND  GovEBNUENT.  The  Legislature 
met  in  regular  and  extraordinarr  session  in 
1914.  The  regular  session  lasted  from  January 
12  to  March  12,  and  the  extraordinary  session 
from  March  14  to  March  28,  28  acts  and  13 
joint  resolutions  being  passed.  The  most  im- 
portant measures  included  the  following:  An 
act  providing  for  secondary  railroads  subven- 
tioned  by  the  insular  government  j  an  act  au- 
thorizing an  issue  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  insular 
bonds  for  public  roads,  bridges,  and  buildings; 
an  act  amending  the  closing  law;  an  act  amend- 
ing the  sanitation  law  and  placing  the  cleaning 
and  watering  of  streets,  sewers,  and  collection 
of  dead  and  stray  animals  under  the  munici- 
palities; an  act  authorizing  the  municipalities 
to  levy  and  collect  industrial  and  commercial 
license  taxes;  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  commission  to  investi- 
gate expenditures  and  recommend  economies 
which  should  be  made  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  insular  government;  a  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  donation  of  $100,000  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  a  library  building;  and  a  resolution 
authorizing  a  free  issue  of  $150,000  of  insular 
bonds  for  completion  of  the  irrigation  system. 
There  were  no  political  events  of  importance 
during  the  year. 

FOfiTTJaAIi.  A  European  republic  occupy- 
ing the  western  coast  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
Capital,  Lisbon.  , 

Abea  and  Popttiation.  In  the  table  below 
are  given  areas  by  districts  with  the  results  of 
the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1911,  as  compared  with 
figures  for  1900;  density  for  1911: 


St.  km». 

Arelro     2,768 

Beja     10,265 

Br»ca      2,698 

Bracancs     6,610 

CasteUa   Brsnro    . .   6,683 

Coimbrs     8,907 

ETora      7,400 

Faro     6,019 

Ouarda      6,482 

Leiria      8,412 

liiibon     7.941 

Portalegre     6,281 

Porto     2,812 

Santarem     6,619 

Vianna   do   Caatello  2,221 


1900 

1911 

D. 

803,169 

886.248 

110 

168,612 

192,499 

19 

867,168 

882,276 

142 

185,162 

192,024 

29 

216,608 

241.184 

86 

882,168 

869,887 

92 

128,062 

148,296 

20 

255,191 

272,861 

54 

261,630 

271,616 

49 

288,765 

262.682 

77 

709,609 

852,854 

107 

124,481 

141,481 

28 

597,936 

679,640 

284 

283,154 

825,775 

49 

215,267 

287,260 

102 

Villa  Real 

VImu  

8q.lttn$. 
...  4,278 
. . .  6,010 

1900 
242,196 
402,269 

5,016,267 
266,291 
168,574 

5,428,182 

1911 

246,647 
416,744 

6,547,708 
242,666 
169,788 

6,960,056 

D. 

57 
88 

Total   

. .  .88,740 

62 

Axores   .  •  •  > 

. . .  2,888 

101 

Uadeira  . . . 

...   815 

208 

Bepublio 

...91,934 

66 

In  1900  the  continental  urban  population  was 
32.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  rural  population 
67.6  per  cent.  The  population  according  to  the 
census  of  Dec.  1,  1911,  included  2,828,001  males 
and  3,131,365  females.  The  principal  tovrns, 
with  tjieir  population  in  1011,  were:  Lisbon, 
436,359;  Oporto,  194,009;  Setdbal,  30,346;  Fun- 
chal  (Madeira),  24,687;  Bragan,  20,844;  Coim- 
bra,  20,681;  Evora,  17,901;  Ponta  Delgada 
(Azores),  16,179;  Coviiha,  16,745;  Faro,  12,680; 
Tavira,  11,665;  Portalegre,  11,603;  Aveiro,  11,- 
623;  Elvas,  10,646;  Vianna  do  Castello,  10,486; 
Beja,  10,113;  Angra  do  Heroismo  (Azores), 
10,067. 

Primary  instruction  is  theoretically  compul- 
sory, but  over  70  per  cent  of  the  population 
over  six  years  of  age  remain  illiterate.  All 
creeds  are  now  tolerated. 

Pboduction  and  Comuebce.  The  census  of 
1000  returned  3,367,199  persons  as  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  corn,  and  oxen  in  the  north,  rye,  and 
sheep  and  goats  in  the  highlands,  wheat  and 
corn  in  the  central  regions,  and  wheat  and  swine 
in  the  south.  Vines  flourish  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  olive  oil,  flgs,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are 
produced  for  export.  Forests  cover  4,005,072 
acres.  No  recent  complete  figures  are  available 
for  area  and  production  of  prmcipal  crops.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  remains  largely 
unavailable  because  of  lack  of  fuel  and  cheap 
transportation.  The  output  and  value  at  the 
mines  of  the  chief  mineral  products  in  1912  were 
as  follows:  lead,  54,562  metric  tons  and  £23,- 
029;  copper  precipitate,  5582  and  £99,528;  sul- 
phur ore,  339,006  and  £103,632;  wolfram,  982 
and  £102,483;  silver  ore,  4640  and  £28,116;  an- 
thracite, 15,366  and  £11,640;  arsenic,  941  and 
£9406;  iron,  29,413  and  £6362;  copper  pyrites, 
8843  and  £2278;  copper,  906  and  £1160;  ura- 
nium, 850  and  £708;  antimony  ore,  100  and  £680; 
gold,  3514  and  £618.  The  value  of  the  fisheries 
products  in  1910  was  5,919,842  escudos.  Im- 
ports and  exports  by  great  classes,  special  trade, 
are  given  in  the  table  at  the  foot  of  this  page 
for  1911  and  1912,  in  escudos. 

The  import  of  wheat  was  valued  in  1911  at 
682,418  escudos;  cotton,  6,104,097;  coal,  5,106,- 
692;  codfish,  3,872,729;  cottons  and  yarn,  3,- 
896,251;  industrial  machinery,  2,305,415;  sugar, 
2,875,938;  hides  and  skins,  2,667,473;  rice,  1,- 
772,677;  chemical  products,  1,758,244;  oil 
seeds,  1,903,662;  wool,  1,686,372.  The  export  of 
wine  was  valued  at   11,923,478   escudos;    cork. 


Import* 


Sxport* 


1911 


LWinc   animala    8,081,618 

Raw    matarials    82,403,204 

Textiles     7,682,182 

Food   antatanees    12,805,429 

Machinery,  ete 6,077,472 

Variooa  mfra.    6,899,736 

Paekins      187,210 

Total     68,126,841 


191t 

2,616,098 

83,688,887 

7.976,678 

17,020,291 

6,891,068 

6,916,922 

132,169 

1911 
8,943,844 
7,140,220 
1,622,209 
19,043,840 
188,936 
2,276,701 

1919 

3,041,498 
7,897,069 
1,171,617 
19,776,164 
144.070 
2,298,765 

74,689,488 

84,065,260 

84,824,978 
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3,402,202;  preserved  fish,  2,300,602;  fruits  and 
vegetables,  1,635,010;  cottons  and  yam,  1,184,- 
535;  cork  manttfactures,  975,778;  timber,  014,- 
988;  copper  ore,  868,857;  olive  oil,  543,867; 
ilsh,  803,389.  The  United  Kingdom  contributed 
imports  valued  at  19,398,000  escudos,  and  re- 
ceived exports  valued  at  6,936,000;  Germany, 
12,128,000  and  3,300,000;  United  SUtes,  5,836,- 
000  and  842,000,  etc. 

Vessela  entered  (1911),  10,370,  of  19,154,239 
tons.  There  were  in  the  merchant  marine  Jan. 
1,  1911,  66  steamers,  of  70,193  tons,  and  250 
sailing  vessels,  of  43,844  tons. 

CouunNicATiONs.  Railways  in  operation  Dec. 
31,  1013,  1840  miles,  of  which  711  were  State- 
owned.  Late  in  the  year  1914  the  President  of 
the  Portuguese  Republic  signed  a  decree  for  the 
electrification  and  lease  of  the  railway  connect- 
ing Lisbon  and  Cascais,  a  line  about  16  miles 
in  length,  owned  by  the  Portuguese  Railwav 
Company,  double  tracked,  broad  gauge,  and  rock 
ballasted.  This  line  serves  the  so-called  Riviera 
of  Portugal,  and  it  was  proposed  to  operate 
electric  trains  every  half  hour,  each  making  the 
entire  run  in  25  minutes. 

Navy.  The  effective  fleet,  exclusive  of  train- 
ing ships,  yachts,  etc.,  included  1  armored  coast- 
defense  vessel,  of  3030  tons;  4  cruisers,  of  9410; 
6  gunboats,  of  2573;  11  gunboats,  of  4300;  1 
torpedo  gimboat,  of  535;  and  4  torpedo  boats, 
of  252.  There  were  under  construction  2  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers  and  3  torpedo  boats.  The 
new  programme  contemplates  a  new  squadron 
to  contain  3  dreadnoughts,  3  cruisers,  12  large 
destroyers,  and  6  submarines. 

Arut.  In  Portugal  military  service  is  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  20  and  45,  the  army 
consisting  of  an  active  militia  with  an  active 
reserve  and  territorial  forces.  The  recruit  is 
stunmoned  in  his  2l8t  year  for  IS  weeks'  service 
in  the  infantry,  20  in  the  artillery,  and  30  in  the 
cavalry,  and  each  year  thereafter  up  to  the  end 
of  the  30th  ^ear  he  is  required  to  undergo  an 
annual  training  period  of  2  weeks.  He  is  then 
held  for  service  m  the  active  reserve,  but  with- 
out training  for  10  years,  and  afterwards  for  6 
years  in  the  national  army.  The  army  on  a 
peace  footing,  exclusive  of  the  colonial  garrisons, 
is  estimated  at  about  30,000,  which  on  a  war 
basis  could  be  raised  to  120,000  men,  who  had 
bad  military  training,  and  eventually  could  be 
augmented  by  140,000  men,  who  also  had  been 
trained. 

Finance  and  Government.  The  escudo, 
worth  $1.08,  is  the  unit  of  value.  The  budget 
for  1913-14  estimates  the  revenue  as  follows: 
Direct  taxes,  12,479,069  escudos;  registration 
and  stamps,  9,997,700;  indirect  taxes,  23,847,- 
700;  port  dues,  45,675;  national  property  and 
income  on  investments,  14,858,519;  revenue- 
earning  administrations,  etc.,  10,801,401;  total 
ordinary,  72,119,964;  extraordinary,  3,774,250; 
total  revenue,  75,804,214.  Expenditure:  Public 
debt,  27,911,770  escudos;  presidency,  congress, 
2,474,546;  ministry  of  finance,  5,205,858;  inte- 
rior, 6,115,409;  justice,  1,266,897;  war,  9,856,- 
470;  marine,  3,826,373;  colonies,  2,296,644;  for- 
eign affairs,  666,711;  public  works,  14,603,977; 
general  treasury  of  depKoaits,  731,872;  total  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  74,915,327. 

The  President,  elected  for  four  years,  is  the 
executive.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  congress  composed  of  a  chamber  of  depu- 
ties of  164  members,  and  a  senate  of  71  mem- 


bers.   President,  1914,  Dr.  Manoel  de  Arriaga, 
elected  Aug.  24,  1911,  for  four  years. 

HlSTOBT 

Otertrbow  or  Costa.  The  cabinet  which  Dr. 
Alfonso  Costa  formed  in  January,  1913,  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  in  January,  1914,  after  having 
misgoverned  Portugal  for  a  little  more  than  one 
year.  To  be  sure,  Dr.  Costa  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  surplus  of  $3,500,000  which  appeared  in 
the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1914-15,  but 
the  apparent  ^vorable  balance  was  subsequently 
discovered  to  nave  rested  upon  a  false  financial 
foundation.  A  railway  strike  in  January  served 
as  an  emphatic  reminder  that  the  working 
classes  had  not  yet  experienced  that  improve- 
ment which  the  government  had  promised  them 
in  their  economic  condition.  Mr.  McCullagh, 
writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
continued  his  exposures  of  the  abuses  of  the 
Republican  regime.  The  republic  had  become 
an  engine  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  corrupt 
politicians.  Editors  were  imprisoned  and  jour- 
nals suppressed  if  they  ventured  to  criticise  the 
ministry.  A  word  from  one  of  the  government's 
spies  was  sufficient  to  cast  a  man  into  prison. 
Scores  of  prisoners  who  had  committed  no  fault, 
or  whose  only  fault  had  been  adherence  to  e<»- 
victions  which  the  government  disliked,  suffered 
the  tortures  of  solitary  confinement  and  were 
not  even  given  a  legal  trial.  The  franchise  was 
so  restricted  as  to  be  a  mockery  of  democracy. 
Anti-clericalism  was  being  pushed  to  such  ex- 
tremes that  freedom  of  worship  no  longer  ex- 
isted, and  the  power  of  the  State  was  used  to 
prevent  the  Catholic  clergy  from  taking  disci- 
plinary action  against  priests  who  married  or 
lived  immoral  lives.  School  children  were  pa- 
raded through  tlie  streets  bearing  the  motto: 
"No  God!  No  Religion!"  Even  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  Costo's  attacks  on  the  Church 
were  scandalized  by  his  cynical  disregard  for 
civil  liberty  and  political  integrity.  Machado 
Santos,  "the  founder  of  the  Republic,"  and 
Bernardino  Machado,  foreign  minister  under  the 
first  provisional  governmeht,  bitterly  reproached 
the  premier  who  had  made  Republicanism  a  dis- 
grace. Senator  Joao  de  Freitas  publicly  ac- 
cused Costa  of  scandalous  abuse  of  power  and 
corruption,  of  accepting  bribes,  of  manipulating 
the  revenues  of  San  Thome  for  the  benefit  of  his 
brother-in-law.  On  January  9,  speaking  before 
the  Senate,  Freitas  gave  further  details  of  the 
prime  minister's  shame.  So  violent  was  the  sen- 
sation caused  by  the  Senator's  disclosures,  that 
soldiers  had  to  be  called  in  to  restore  order  in 
the  Senate.  Finally  President  Arriaga  invited 
Costa  to  resign,  in  order  that  a  new  and  more 
popular  ministry  might  be  formed,  which  would 
be  able  to  pass  the  budget,  amend  the  law  of 
public  worship,  declare  a  generous  political 
amnesty,  and  preside  over  a  general  election. 
On  January  26  Dr.  Costa  offered  his  resignation. 
On  February  8  Senhor  Bernardino  Machado 
formed  a  new  cabinet  as  follows:  Premier,  in- 
terior, and  foreign  affairs,  Bernardino  Machado; 
justice,  Manoel  Monteiro;  finance,  Thomaz  Cb- 
breira;  war,  Gen.  A.  Pereira  d'Eca;  public 
works,  Achilles  Goncalves;  marine.  Captain  Neu- 
parth;  colonies,  Lisboa  Lima;  education,  Sobral 
Cid.  The  programme  of  the  Machado  ministry 
included  electoral  reform,  amnesty  for  politick 
offenders,  and  the  revision  of  the  law  regarding 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
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Amnestt  for  Polttioal  Offenoebs.  Public 
opinion  abroad  was  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  reve- 
lation of  the  shocking  treatment  of  Portuguese 
political  offenders,  that  on  February  6  a  meet- 
ing in  London  resolved,  "that  this>meeting  pro- 
tests against  the  violation  of  justice  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Portugal  in  arresting  and 
imprisoning  men  and  women  on  account  of  their 
religious  and  political  opinions,  denying  them 
the  right  of  trial  by  due  form  of  law ;  and  calls 
upon  the  British  government  to  make  represen- 
tations to  Portugal  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners,  so 
that  the  principles  of  ordinary  justice  and  hu- 
manity may  be  established  in  the  country." 
Whether  or  not  the  British  protest  had  effect, 
on  February  19  the  Portuguese  government  in- 
troduced an  amnesty  bill,  providing  that  insur- 
rectionary leaders  should  be  exiled,  and  amnesty 
granted  to  others;  the  persons  then  in  prison  to 
be  given  free  trial,  with  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  they  should  be  exiled  or  acquitted. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Chamber,  February 
19,  by  102  votes  to  24;  after  a  dispute  between 
Senate  and  Chamber,  a  joint  sitting  of  both 
houses  approved  the  bill  on  February  21.  The 
list  of  tile  prisoners  who  were  to  be  exiled  in- 
cluded four  priests,  Senhor  Homem  Christo 
(who  had  attadced  the  government  through  the 
press),  Capt.  Paiva  Couceiro,  Senhor  Joao  Aze- 
vedo  Coutinho,  Joao  d' Almeida,  Jorge  Camacho, 
Mario  Dias,  and  Victor  Sepulveda. 

Machado  CABiKKr  AND  THE  Wab.  Dissen- 
sions  within  the  cabinet  made  it  necessary  for 
Premier  Machado  to  eliminate  the  three  Demo- 
cratic members,  and  to  reorganize  tiie  ministry 
as  follows:  Premier  and  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  interior,  Bernardino  Machado;  jus- 
tice, Manoel  Monteiro;  finance,  Santos  Lucas; 
war,  Oen.  Antonio  Pereira  d'Eca;  marine,  Peres 
Rodriguez;  public  works,  Almeida  Lima;  colo- 
nies, Couceiro  Costa.  As  the  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  Portugal  was  liable  to  be  called  upon 
for  assistance  in  the  war  against  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  On  August  8  Premier  Ma- 
chado announced  that  Portugal  was  ready  to 
furnish  10,000  soldiers  to  flght  for  Great  Britain. 
Congress  was  conv(dced  October  16  to  authorize 
mobilization,  and  on  November  23  voted  to  join 
the  allies  whenever  it  should  be  necessary.  Al- 
ready 600  men  had  been  sent  to  Africa  on  board 
British  transports.  Later  rumors  from  Paris 
indicated  that  26,000  Portuguese  soldiers  were 
assisting  the  allies  in  France.  The  war  did  not 
affect  the  interests  of  Portugal  vitally  enough 
to  arouse  the  nation  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm. On  October  20-21  Adriano  Beca  started 
an  insurrection  in  the  cities  of  Braganza  and 
Mafra;  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  but  it  proved 
that  Portugal  was  not  inspired  with  a  unani- 
mous national  resolve.  Still  more  convincing 
evidence  of  dissatisfaction  was  afforded  when 
the  cabinet  resigned  on  December  6  as  the  result 
of  criticism.  A  Democratic  cabinet  was  formed 
on  December  13  by  Victor  Coutinho.  Senhor 
Coutinho  announced  that  he  would  take  such 
steps  as  would  enable  Portugal  to  bear  a  cred- 
itable part  in  the  war,  for  he  believed  that  Port- 
ugal's colonial  possessions  as  well  as  her  na- 
tional existence  were  at  stake.  See  the  Was  or 
THE  Nations;  also  United  Stateb;  and  Inteb- 
NATioNAi.  Abbitbation  AND  PEACE,  Bryan^Wil- 
$on  Treaties. 


FOBTVOVESE    EAST   A7BICA    (MoZAit-  ' 

BiQDE).  A  colony  of  Portugal,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  between  German  East  Africa  and  Brit- 
ish South  Africa.  Area,  293,860  square  miles, 
carrying  a  population  of  about  3,120,000.  The 
capital  is  Lourenco  Marques,  with  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  nearly  half  European.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  principal  ports;  other  ports  are  Mo- 
zambique, Beira,  Inhambane,  and  Chinde.  The 
leading  products  are  rubber,  sugar,  coconuts, 
tieeswax,  and  minerals.  Coal  and  gold  exist. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  trade  of  British  South 
Africa  passes  through  Beira  and  Lourenco 
Marques  and  thence  by  the  Beira  or  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway.  The  latter  has  a  length  of  57 
miles  in  the  colony.  The  Beira  Railway  extends 
204  miles  to  the  British  border  and  thence  to 
Bulawayo.  A  line  from  Lourenco  Marques  to 
the  Swaziland  border  is  under  construction.  The 
Gaza  line  from  Chai-Chai  to  Manjacase  has  32 
miles  in  operation,  and  that  from  Mutamba  to 
Inharrime  25  miles.  The  beginning  of  the  work 
on  the  proposed  Mozambique-Nyassaland  was 
made  during  the  year,  and  $185,000  was  placed, 
as  an  installment  of  the  cost,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  engineer  in  charge.  This  line  was  estimated 
to  cost  about  $17,600  per  mile,  and  to  be  about 
342  miles  in  length,  of  which  62  miles  was  to 
be  in  British  territory,  and  to  extend  from 
Mozambique  on  the  east  coast  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa  inland  to  British  territory  on  the 
west.  Imports,  1912,  13,483,297  milreis;  ex- 
ports, 6,229,276;  reexports,  6,294,516;  transit, 
32,322,748.  The  trade  is  divided  among  the 
state  territories,  the  Mozambique  Company, 
and  the  Nyassa  Company.  The  budget  for 
1910-11  estimated  the  revenue  at  6,418,332  mil- 
reis, and  the  expenditure  at  5,118,832.  A  Gov- 
ernor-General administers  the  colony. 

FOSTTTOTTESE  OTTINEA.  A  Portuguese 
colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Senegal  and  French  Guinea.  It  includes  the 
adjacent  archipelago  of  Bijagoz  with  the  island 
of  Bolama,  in  which  the  capital  (Bolama)  is 
situated.  Area,  13,940  square  miles,  carrying  a 
population  of  about  820,000.  Imports,  1908, 
875,155  milreis,  and  exports,  492,238  milreis; 
an  English  source  gives  the  trade  for  1911  at 
£304,049  imports,  and  £187,062  .exports.  In 
1912,  72  vessels,  of  80,098  tons,  were  entered  at 
the  ports.  The  budget  balanced  for  1910-11  at 
309,900  milreis.  A  Governor  administers  the 
colony. 

POST,  Chables  WiLUAif.  American  manu- 
facturer and  publicist,  died  May  9,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  1864,  and  at- 
tended the  University  of  Illinois,  but  did  not 
graduate,  and  became  in  turn  a  hardware  mer- 
chant, a  commercial  traveler,  and  manager  of 
a  plow  factory.  In  1881  bis  health  broke  down 
and  he  traveled  for  seven  years  during  which 
period  he  studied  medicine,  hygiene,  dietetics, 
and  physiology  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope. He  made  a  special  study  of  cereal  foods, 
and  as  a  result  of  these  researches  established 
a  plant  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  prepared  foods.  Mr.  Post  was  very 
active  in  his  opposition  to  organized  labor,  and 
carried  on  for  years  a  struggle  against  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  issue  of 
the  closed  shop.  He  was  for  four  years  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, which  was  organized  to  combat  certain  of 
the  policies  of  organized  labor,  and  was  chair- 
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man  and  director  of  many  important  industrial  POST-IMFBESSIOinCSK.    See  Paiktrts  akd 

companies.        Sotjlpttjbe. 

POSTAL  SAVINOS  BANKS.  The  following  POTASH.  See  Febtilizexs. 
statistics  of  postal  savings  banks  of  the  world  POTATOES.  The  world's  potato  production 
were  compiled  in  1914  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  during  recent  years  has  rang«l  from  about  4% 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  to  nearly  6  billion  bushels.  Of  the  world's  crop 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  growth  of  Germany,  by  far  the  leading  potato-producin« 
such  banks  in  the  decade  1902-04  to  1912-14  country,  produces  about  30  per  cent.  Russia, 
has  been  very  notable.  At  the  earlier  period  the  ranking  next,  produces  about  three-fourths  the 
total  number  of  depositors  was  29,067,000,  while  quantity  produced  by  Grermany,  although  a 
at  the  latter  it  was  52,386,000.  At  the  former  larger  area  is  devoted  to  the  crop.  Austria- 
date  the  total  deposits  approximated  $1,600,-  Hungary,  ranking  third,  yields  annually  from 
000,000,  while  at  the  latter  they  were  $2,657,-  600  to  700  million  bushels,  and  France,  generallv 
000,000.    See  also  Savings  Banks.  standing  fourth,  yields  from   400  to  over  600 

— million   bushels   yearly.     The   great    iweponder- 

Axuitria    1918     2.800,407     40.297.296     17.62  a„ep  of  Oermanv  in  Oie  nroduction  of  Dotatoea 

Belgium    1912    2.572,212  176,491,072     88.28  anM  01  liermany  in  me  proauciion  oi  porawea 

Bulgaria    1911       812,462      8.797,965    28.16  IS  due  to  a  more  extensive  consumption  than  m 

Finland    1911         66,002      1,580,935    28.20  most  other  countries  of  the  tubers  as  an  article 

France     1912     6,187,208  886,898,799     64.46  „t  f„f,j   „_j  «,.,•,  ,,--  :_   f-pHinir  ntnric    itnil   for 

Hungary    1912       886,148    21.988,784    26.29  01  looa  ana  toeir  Use  in  iceoing  BtocK    anQ  lor 

Italy 1912    6,780,010  876,072,448    65.06  manufacturing  purposes.     As   published  by  the 

Netherlanda     1912     1,607,016     71,016.088     44.19  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  the  nor- 

frd'e'n   •:::::: :iSii    '«?S  "li.lli j??    llil  -al  annual  application  of  the  crop  in  Germany 

United    Kingdom.  1912  12,750,698  886,211,861    69.60  '8   about   as   follows:     Manufacture   of   apirit?, 

Baliamas    1912           2.180         127.478    S8.4T  93,000,000    bushels;    starch,    52,000,000;     dried 

Erftuh*  Gii;n.--l912       "7  184    *l  111  III  "Sli?  V***^'  23,000,000;  human  consumption,  4S.v 

Dutch  Guiana    .11912         10,'649        ■858,'658    88;2l  000,000;  replanting,  224,000,000;  and  loss  from 

British   India    ..1912    1,500,884    61,818,176    40.85  decay  and  other  causes,  149,000,000  bushels.     In 

St/auS  Sittli-""""          "'*"       ^•°'*-"^     ^^-^  1913,    460    potato-drying   plants,    of    which    144 

"enta 1912            5,107          466,707     91.89  were  cooperative,  consumed  over  23,000,000  bush- 
Dutch  Eaat  In-                        '                    '  els.     The  dried  product  is  mostly  used  for  feed- 

die*     .........1912  ,,102,486      8,789,760    86.98  i„g  gtock,  but  a  potato  meal  is  also  produced 

Japaneae    Empire.  1918   12,584,748     96,495,896        7.67     „J?.  u    _.L*i„    ™i_ *i,      a -    „«    -.iT™*         j 

Gold    Coast    ....1912           8,857         187;785    48.67  which   partly  replaces   the  flour   of   wheat   and 

Rhodesia,  South-  other  grains  in  baking.    Germany  relies  largely 

-,«■»    ■ JS"           4,788         S99,882  124.85  upon  her  immense  potato  production  to  tide  bar 

Sierra   Leone    ...1912            6.474          608.956     78.62  ^-l         .'.i.<j.i«j             1 

Union  of  South                                        o«o.»oo     lo.o-i  ^j^^y  j.jjg  ji.,g,g  m  hgr  food  and  feed  supply  occa- 

AfricB     1912       248,110    27,424,486  110.58  sioned  by  the  European  War.     It  is  pointed  out 

f  WJ"     ISiS       282,401      a.176,767    11.25  that  an  increased  per  capiU  consumption  of  100 

^"""souih ""          *•""      ^•"*'*"  ""•"  kilograms  of  potetoe.  will  affect  all  import  r«^ 

Wales     1912       459,989    97,955,811212.95  quirements  of  bread  grains. 

Queensland    1914       198,060    46,788,815  242.88  The  crop  of  1014  as  shown  by  data  published 

wS?e™"AuV-""""         "''^^      4,062,488  129.45  ^y   the   International   Institute"  of    A^culture 

tralla    1914       129,156    28,028,582  178.26  Was  smaller  in  most  countries  than  ttie  crop  of 

New  Zealand   ...1912       482,199    79,471,196  188.88  1913,  although  the  acreage  was  a  little  Urger. 

iXd".*    1914           45,518        1.416,912     81.18  H?*  ,?.™P  °^*H  V°'**^  ^°*^°'"'   ?*P\**^  ?* 

Unit«d  States  ..1914  888,511  40,919,678  105.82  268,500,000  bushels,  was  6  per  cent  below  toe 
crop  of  1913,  which  was  the  largest  on  record. 

United  States.    The  Director  of  the  Postal  In  Ireland  the  crop  was  about  10  per  cent  below 

Savings  System  of  the  United  States  compiled  that  of  1913.     The  1014  crop  of  Spain  was  esti- 

the  following  data  regarding  postal  savings  de-  mated  at  76,660,000  bushels,  of  Italy  at  62.390,- 

posits  by  States  and  Territories:  000  bushels,   and  of  Germany   at  about   1,730,- 
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/una  SO,  ytar  year  Jun*  SO,  SO,  1914 

1»1S  1014 

MontaiUk    «6S7,8«2  9815,984  «r67,505  9TS5,761  9714,188.42 

Nebruka       808,818  846,788  897,791  858,760  841,887.38 

Nevada    886,027  488,641  487,201  882,867  862,988.29 

New    Hampahira    , 326,974  298,187  226,820  298,841  281,949.46 

New   Jen«7     690,608  1,234,741  860,838  1,076,021  1,0 

New    Mexico    52,818  106,864  86,886  72,881  67,010.80 

New    York     6,009,854  0,088,088  6,604,658  7,598,289  7,190,951.89 

North   OaroUna    87,112  46,941  44,276  39,778  85,256.51 

North   Dakota    87,608  47,915  47,078  87,746  35,628.92 

Ohio      8,018,847  8,624,788  2,967,008  8,670,082  8,842,823.0V 

Oklahoma      268,793  822,241  287,761  808,278  286,101.10 

Oregon      1,216,906  1,614,274  1,488,691  1,841,489  1,292.882.77 

Pennaylvanta     1,984,587  8,818,055  2,481,160  8,266,478  8,091,061.68 

Porto    Bieo    63,807  36,618  27,284  10,000.00 

Rhode   laland    244,554  421,628  807,944  868,283  846,969.80 

Sonth  Carolina    18,154  26,788  19,019  20,923  18,587.60 

South   Dakota    68,990  63,553  61,828  60,716  67,655.07 

Tenneeiee     196,621  294,688  288,765  251,554  288,884.71 

Tesaa      610,917  707,620  660,491  657,946  536,808.19 

Utah     180,170  206,517  184,638  152,049  146,628.60 

Vermont     47,680  68,196  54,683  61,192  59,148.10 

ViTfinia      166,289  213,478  182,608  196,159  185,182.68 

Waahincton     1,486,610  1,770,906  1,657,668  1,699,858  1,642,442.44 

We«t   Virginia     80,429  149,097  108,885  121,141  114,867.88 

Wiaeonain     842,967  1,002,857  777,445  1,068,879  1,016,841.61 

Wromins      98,270  188,108  120,811  110,562  106,848.42 

Total     88,818.870      47,816,249     88,189.848     48,444,271     40,919,673.31 

000,000  bushels.  The  Canadian  crop  was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  the  son  of 
85,672,000  bushels,  and  the  average  yield  for  Bishop  Horatio  Potter.  He  graduated  from  Co- 
the  entire  dominion  180  bushels  per  acre,  as  lumbia  University  in  1866,  and  for  the  three 
compared  with  a  yield  of  78,544,000  bushels  years  following  studied  at  the  School  of  Mines 
from  473,500  acres  in  1913.  The  production  of  in  that  university,  receiving  the  degree  of  E.M. 
the  United  States  is  about  (me-fourth  that  of  in  1869,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  as- 
Germany,  although  the  area  in  potatoes  is  nearly  sistant  in  geology  at  Columbia,  serving  until 
half  of  the  German  acreage.  In  1914,  the  crop,  1871.  From  1871  to  1893  he  was  professor  of 
as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  mining  and  metallurgy  at  Washington  Univer- 
amounted  to  406,921,000  bushels  from  3,708,000  gity.  He  founded  and  became  manager  of  the 
acres,  the  average  acre-yield  being  109.5  bushels.  St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works;  from 
The  value  of  the  crop,  based  on  a  bushel  value  1872  to  1874  was  assistant  to  the  Missouri  Geo- 
of  48.9  cents,  the  average  price  received  by  farm-  logical  Survey;  and  until  1873  acted  as  engineer 
era  December  1,  was  $108,609,000.  These  fig-  and  metallurgist  for  several  large  steel  corpora- 
urea  compared  with  a  production  of  331,526,000  tions  and  mining  companies.  He  was  a  mem- 
bushels,  an  area  of  3,668,000  acres,  an  average  ber  of  several  mining  and  scientific  societies, 
yield  of  90.4  bushels,  and  a  total  Value  of  $227,-  and  in  1888  he  was  president  of  the  American 
903,000  in  1913.  American  Agriculturist  re-  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
ports  New  York  the  leading  State,  with  a  yield  POTTBBT.  See  Clay-wobkiwo  Industries. 
of  41,470,000  bushels,  followed  by  Michigan  with  POWER,  Eleotbio,  Tbansmission  OF.  See 
39,790j000  bushels.  Electmc  Power,  Transmission  of. 

POTTBE,     Fbanoes     Boabdkan     (Squire).  PSECIOUS  STONES.     See  Geus  and  Pbe- 

An  American  educator  and  suffrage  leader,  died  ciOTJS  Stones. 

March  25,  1914.  She  was  bom  in  Elmira,  PBESBYTEBIAJT  CHTTBCH.  The  total 
N.  Y.,  in  1867,  and  graduated  from  Elmira  Col-  number  of  Presbyterian  Church  members  in  the 
lege  in  1887,  taking  post-graduate  courses  in  United  States  in  1914,  was  2,083,617,  with  16,- 
Cambridge  University  and  at  the  University  of  834  churches,  and  14,066  ministers.  There  are 
Minnesota.  After  teaching  in  high  schools,  she  four  large  and  several  smaller  denominations 
became  in  1901  instructor  in  Old  English  at  the  under  the  Presbyterian  system.  The  largest  is 
University  of  Minnesota,  being  appointed  as-  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of 
sistant  professor  of  English  in  1903,  professor  America,  known  as  the  Northern  Presbyterians, 
in  1907,  and  acting  also  as  extension  lecturer  with  1,442,498  communicants,  10,019  churches, 
in  the  College  of  Education.  She  was  active  in  and  9413  ministers  in  1914.  The  Presbyterian 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage,  and  in  1909  was  Church  of  the  ITnited  States,  known  as  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  National  Amer-  Southern  Presbyterians,  had,  in  1914,  310,602 
ican  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  as  well  as  communicants,  3430  churches,  and  1819  minis- 
general  lecturer  of  the  National  Woman's  Trade  ters.  Other  bodies,  which  are  treated  under 
Union  League  and  lecturer  for  the  General  Fed-  their  own  titles,  are  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
eration  of  Women's  Clubs.  She  was  a  member  terian  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  Amer-  and  the  Reform  Presbyterian  Cliurch.  A  very 
ica,  and  economic  and  political  associations,  small  body  is  the  Associate  Presbyterian  de- 
She  was  the  author  of  Oermelshausen  (a  play,  nomination,  which  numbered  786  commimicants, 
1904;  collaboration),  The  Ballingtons  (a  novel,  22  churches,  and  12  ministers. 
1905),  and  Jamiestm  (a  play,  1900).  She  con-  The  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  officially 
tributed  to  magazines  under  the  pen  names  of  known  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
Frances  Boardman  and   Frances  Squire.  States  of  America,   is  divided  into  40  synods, 

POTTBB,  WnxiAH  BucBOKBB.    An  American  with  295  presbyteries.    The  Sunday  school  mem- 
mining  engineer,  died  July   14,   1914.     He  was  hers   in    1914,   numbered    1,318,628.    The   total 
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contributions  received  for  all  purpoees  amounted 
to  927,681,070.  Of  this  amount,  $19,771,059  wag 
for  congr^ational  purposes;  $1,833,173  for 
home  missions;  $1,662,800  for  foreign  missions; 
and  $014,441  for  colleges.  The  chief  governing 
body  of  the  church  is  the  General  Assembly. 
The  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  is 
under  control  of  the  board  of  foreign  missions 
and  the  board  of  home  missions.  There  were,  in 
1914,  27  foreign  missions,  165  stations,  1226  mis- 
sionaries, 5766  native  helpers,  728  fully  organ- 
ized churches,  and  133,713  communicants.  There 
were  printed  96,106,452  pages  of  Christian  truth 
in  over  20  languages.  Educational  work  of  the 
denomination  is  in  charge  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. Other  important  Doards  are  the  board  of 
publication  and  Simday  school  work,  the  board 
of  church  erection,  and  the  board  of  ministerial 
relief  and  sustentation.  The  denomination  sup- 
ports 11  theological  seminaries,  and  many  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  cooperation  with  the 
several  synods,  the  board  of  education  provides 

Sastoral  care  and  religious  instruction  for  stu- 
ents  in  27  State  universities  and  colleges,  where 
the  number  of  Presbyterian  students  in  1914  was 
about  15,000. 

The  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1914, 
were  begun  in  Chicago  on  May  21,  with  Maitland 
Alexander,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  as  moderator.  Among 
the  important  acts  of  the  assembly  were  the  fol- 
lowing: a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the 
readin|;  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions;  a  plan  of  union  be- 
tween all  Presbyterian  Churches  was  approved; 
it  was  resolved  that  only  ordained  men  can  be 
appointed  by  the  presbyteries,  synods,  and  the 
General  Assembly  to  serve  on  committees;  the 
endowment  of  chairs  of  the  English  Bible  in 
colleges  was  approved;  the  preparation  of  a 
programme  for  uie  observation  of  the  600th  an- 
niversary of  the  martyrdom  of  John  Russ  was 
recommended;  the  use  of  nonalcoholic  wine  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  recommended;  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  finding  of  the  judicial  commission 
of  a  presbytery  is  the  final  judgment,  and  that 
a  presbytery  has  no  power  to  review  the  same. 
RMoIutions  disapproving  all  secular  uses  of  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  condemning  Sunday  news- 
papers and  the  white  slave  traffic  were  passed. 
It  was  decided  that  definite  steps  are  to  be 
taken  by  the  presbyteries  to  provide  adequate 
salaries  for  ministers.    Bee  also  Reugiocs  De- 

NOHINATIONS   AND   MOVEUENTS. 

PRICES.  The  movement  of  the  general  level 
of  prices  has  attracted  general  interest  for  a 
number  of  years  owing  to  its  intimate  relation 
with  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  The  upward 
movement  began  in  1895  or  1896,  and  except  for 
temporary  recessions  has  been  continuous  ever 
since.  Bradatreet'a  index  number,  which  is  the 
sum  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  96  commodities, 
rose  from  an  average  of  5.9124  for  the  year  1806 
to  9.0354  on  Dec.  1,  1914.  For  some  other  years 
this  index  was  as  follows:  1900,  7.8839;  lOOd, 
8.0987;  1906,  8.4176;  1907,  8.9045;  1908,  8.0004; 
1909,  8.5163;  1910,  8.9881;  1911,  8.7132;  1912, 
0.1867.  Prices  had  risen  continuously,  though 
slightly,  during  the  second  half  of  1913.  The 
average  for  December  of  that  year  was  9.2290; 
for  January,  I9I4,  it  had  dropped  to  8.8857. 
Thereafter  it  dropped  steadily  to  8.0220  for 
June,  and  thereafter  rose  to  the  maximum  of 
9.8495  on  August  15,  the  highest  ever  recorded, 
and  reflecting  the  effect  of  the  European  War. 


It  dropped  then  rapidly  to  8.8620  for  the  month 
of  November.  On  Dec.  1,  1014,  the  general  index 
was  1  per  cent  lower  than  one  year  previous, 
and  6.3  per  cent  lower  than  2  years  previous; 
it  was,  moreover,  only  5  per  cent  higher  than 
on  Dec.  1,  1914. 

Wbolebau:  Pbiceb.  United  States,  1860- 
191S.  BulUtin  No.  H9  of  the  United  SUtes 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  gave  comparative 
wholesale  prices  since  1860,  based  on  the  aver- 
age wholesale  prices  for  the  ten  years  1890-09. 
These  indexes  were  based  on  difl!erent  numbers 
of  commodities  ranging  from  127  to  261.  since 
1890  never  lees  than  261.  The  index  of  1860 
was  141.0.  It  fell  slightly  the  following  year 
and  then  rose  rapidly  to  317.5  in  1864.  The 
decline  thereafter  was  continuous  to  132.4  in 
1879.  The  next  four  years  were  somewhat 
higher;  but  there  was  a  continuous  fall  from 
145.6  in  1882  to  89.7  in  1897,  except  for  a  slight 
wavering  in  the  middle  80's.  The  index  rose  to 
110.5  in  1000,  116.9  in  1905,  and  to  129.5  in 
1907.  A  slight  reaction  in  1908  was  followed 
by  further  advances  to  131.6  in  1910;  and  a 
slight  fall  in  1911  was  followed  by  subsequent 
advances  to  136.2  in  1913.  In  other  words,  the 
average  level  of  prices  in  1913  was  higher  tiian 
at  any  previous  date  since  1883,  but  was  lower 
than  any  year  between  1800  and  1883,  except 
the  single  year  1870;  and  less  than  half  as  high 
as  in  the  later  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

Canada.  A  report,  Wholesale  Prices,  Canada, 
1913,  by  the  Department  of  Labor  (Ottawa, 
1913),  showed  that,  as  in  the  United  States, 
wholesale  prices  had  advanced  almost  continu- 
ously in  Canada  since  1897.  There  was  a  slight 
reaction  following  the  panic  of  1907.  An  index 
of  92.2  for  1897  was  compared  with  108.2  for 
1900,  113.8  for  1905,  124.2  for  1910,  and  135.5 
for  1013.  The  recession  of  prices  following  1007 
was  declared  not  to  have  lowered  the  coat  of 
'living  to  the  same  extent  that  it  lowered  general 
prices,  since  foodstuffs  and  clothing  were  less 
affected  than  other  commodities.  The  total  ad- 
vance of  individual  articles  over  their  lowest 
prices  in  the  middle  OO's  ranged  from  282.5  per 
cent  for  furs,  145.1  per  cent  for  jute,  128.8  per 
cent  for  hides  and  tallow,  and  110.4  per  cent  for 
animals  and  meats,  to  13.4  per  cent  on  imple- 
ments, and  21.4  per  cent  on  drugs  and  chem- 
icals. 

Gbeat  Britain.  The  increase  in  prices  in 
Great  Britain,  while  only  sibout  two-thirds  the 
increase  in  the  United  States,  was  nevertheless 
very  marked  during  the  same  period.  Thus  the 
index  of  the  London  Economist  stood  at  88  on 
July  1,  1896;  rose  to  99  July  1,  1904;  and  to 
121  July  1,  1907.  It  then  dropped  to  94  on 
Jan.  1,  1000.  It  thereafter  rose  almost  continu- 
ously to  125  on  Jan.  1,  1913.  While  prices  rose 
in  the  early  part  of  1913,  they  fell  during  most 
of  that  year,  the  index  on  November  1  being  122. 
It  continued  to  fall  to  116  on  July  1,  1914. 
Thereafter,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  European 
War,  prices  moved  upward.  This  upward  move- 
ment in  England,  as  in  Germany  and  France, 
was  largely  controlled  by  governmental  action, 
the  supplies  of  numerous  commodities  being  sub- 
jected to  official  supervision.  Comparable  sta- 
tistics were  therefore  not  available,  but  esti- 
mates indicated  that  prices  had  risen  15  to  20 
per  cent  in  all  of  these  countries.  The  American 
Consul  General  at  Berlin  estimated  roughly  the 
increase  in  Germany  between  August  1  and  No- 
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Tember  16  at  50  per  cent  for  most  article*  of 
common  household  consumption. 

Causes.    There  is  atill  much  speculation  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  rising  price  level,  even  after 
Reveral  years  of  discussion  and  a  few  notable 
public  investigations.     While   scientific   opinion 
is  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  gold  output  of  the  world  is  the 
principal  cause,  and  while  opinion  of  the  public 
has  steadily  drifted  to  the  same  position,  never- 
theless, current  literature  still  gives  credence  to 
the  following  causes   among  others:     Extrava- 
gance; the  meteoric  rise  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry;   enormous   increase   of   public   expendi- 
tures; pure  food  laws  and  other  regulations  of 
industry;  cold  storage;  the  inefficiency  of  Amer- 
ican  farmers;    greediness   of   middlemen;    over- 
capitalization   of    American    corporations;    the 
unreasonable    demands    of    trades    unions;    the 
shifting  of  the  population  to  the  cities,  disturb- 
ing  the   normal    proportion   between    producers 
and  consumers  of  food  products;  the  great  in- 
crease in  population  concurrently  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  free  public  land;  the  tariff;  mo- 
nopolies and  trusts.     A  careful  analysis  of  all 
of  these  causes  shows  that  while  minor  impor- 
tance may  be  mven  to  some  of  them,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  tariff  and  trusts  as  explaining  a  more 
rapid   rise  in   the  United   States   than   abroad, 
nevertheless  almost  the  only  great  cause  oper- 
ating  throughout  the  world  has  been  depreci- 
ation  in   the  value  of  gold.    Since  prices   are 
merely  the  ratios  of  the  value  of  gold,  which  is 
the  general  standard  of  value,  to  the  value  of 
other   things,  a  decrease   in   the  value  of  gold 
would   result  in   an   increase  of  prices.     A   de- 
crease in  the  value  of  gold  has  therefore  talcen 
place,   otherwise   prices   would   not  have  risen. 
This  decrease  may  be  explained  by  the  remark- 
able increase  in  the  world's  production  of  gold. 
Preceding  1890  for  many  years  the  world's  pro- 
duction   had    averaged    about   $100,000,000.     It 
rose  to  nearly  $200,000,000  in   I89S;   to  $260,- 
000,000    in    1900;    to   $378,000,000   in    1005;    to 
$454,000,000   in    1910;    and   to   $463,000,000   in 
1913.     The  world's  available  supply  of  gold  had 
increased  from  slightly  above  $4,000,000,000  in 
1895,  to  more  than  $6,000,000,000  in  1905,  and 
to  $8,520,000,000  in    1913.     While   the   world's 
demand  for  gold  had  also  increased  during  this 
period  there  had  been  at  least  a  partially  com- 
pensating factor  in  the  great  expansion  of  bank- 
ing and  credit  institutions,  and  credit  instru- 
ments such  as  checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change.    It  seems   probable  that  these  factors 
may  continue  to  operate  with  a  consequent  con- 
tinued   increase   in   prices   during  many   future 
years. 

FSIMABIES,    DiBEOT.     See   Eleotorai.   Re- 
form.   

FBIMABY  BATTEBY.    See  Elkctbio  Bat- 
teries. 
PSnCASY  EliECTXON  LAWS.     See  Elxo- 

TOBAL   REFOBM. 

PBINCE  EDWABD  IBZANS.  An  insuUir 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Area, 
2184  square  miles,  with  a  population  (1911)  of 
93,728.  The  capital  is  Charlottetown,  with 
(1911)  11,198  inhabitonts.  The  province  is 
administered  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oovemor-Qeneral  of  Canada  and 
acting  through  a  resp<Hisible  executive  council. 
There  is  a  unicameral  l^slative  assembly  of  30 
elected    members.     The    Lieutenant-Crovernor    in 


1914  was  Benjamin  Rogers,  appointed  June  1, 
1910.  President  of  the  executive  council  in  1914, 
J.  A.  Hathestxi.     See  Canada. 

PBIXrCETOK  XIMIVEBSITY.  The  total 
enrollment  in  all  departments  of  the  university 
in  the  autumn  of  I9I4  was  1641,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Undergraduate  department,  including 
candidates  for  A.B.,  Litt.B.,  and  B.S.,  1327;  civil 
engineering,  128;  school  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, 11 ;  graduate  school,  176.  The  faculty  num- 
bered 204.  Among  the  additions  to  the  faculty 
during  the  year  were  the  following:  Alan  Wil- 
fred Cranbrook  Menzies,  Ph.D.,  formerly  pro- 
fessor at  Oberlin  College,  professor  of  chemis- 
try; Alfred  Noyes,  M.A.,  was  elected  visiting 
professor  of  English  literature  on  the  Murray 
Foundation;  Frank  Henry  C<m8tant,  formerly 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  civil  engineering;  Prof.  Charles 
McMillan,  formerly  head  of  we  department  of 
civil  engineering,  retired,  and  was  elected  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  Temporary  appointments  for 
1914  include  Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer  of 
Harvard  University,  lecturer  on  ethics;  Prof. 
C!hanfant  Robinson  of  Yale  University,  visiting 
professor  of  medieval  history;  Prof.  Westel 
Woodbury  Willoughby  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, lecturer  on  jurisprudence  and  politics, 
replacing  Prof.  W.  F.  Willoughby,  who  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment as  constitutional  adviser  to  the  President 
of  the  Chinese  Republic 

The  most  noteworthy  benefaction  received  by 
the  university  during  the  year  was  the  Pal- 
mer Memorial  Stadium,  given  by  Edgar 
Palmer,  at  a  cost  of  $3(X),000,  in  memory  of  his 
father,  the  late  S.  S.  Palmer.  The  terms  of 
the  gift  are  such  that  the  university  receives 
an  income  of  $10,000  a  year  in  the  form  of 
rent  from  the  Athletic  Association.  The  pro- 
ductive funds,  according  to  the  latest  report, 
amount  to  $5,327,635,  providing  an  income  of 
$242,263.  The  litvary  contains  about  320,800 
volumes.  The  president  is  John  Grier  Hibben, 
Ph.D.,  D.D. 
FBISOK  BEPOBM.  See  PsNOLoeT. 
PBISONS.  See  Pknolooy. 
PBIVATE  BANKS.  In  1914  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  received  reports  from 
1064  private  banks,  lliese  are  most  numerous 
in  the  Middle  Western  States,  which  comprised 
76  per  cent  of  those  reporting.  There  were  811 
in  the  Middle  Western  States;  88  in  the  Eastern 
States;  78  in  the  Western  States;  73  in  the 
Southern  States;  and  14  in  the  Pacific  States. 
Illinois  alone  reported  226;  Ohio,  196;  and  In- 
diana, 189.  Their  aggregate  capital  was  only 
$21,101,000.  Their  loans  and  discounts  totaled 
$123,189,000;  and  their  deposits  were  $146,848,- 
000. 

Pbitate  Bank  Failctes.  Early  in  January 
was  reported  the  failture  of  the  department 
stores  promoted  by  Henry  Si^el  and  Frank 
Vo^l,  Mew  York  merchants.  In  connection  with 
their  stores  they  solicited  savings  deposits  upon 
which  they  agreed  to  pay  4y,  per  cent  interest. 
They  secured  nearly  15,000  depositors  who  had 
$2,650,000  to  their  credit  at  the  time  of  the 
failure.  To  offset  this  was  $15,000  in  cash,  a 
$1000  bond  held  by  the  State  Comptroller  at  Al- 
bany, and  $24,000  due  as  balances.  These  de- 
posits had  been  used  by  the  managers  in  loans 
to  the  several  department  stores  in  New  York 
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and  Boston.  Superintendents  of  the  State 
Banking  Department  had  strongly  urged  super- 
vision of  such  banks.  The  Van  Tuyl  Commis- 
sion (see  Banks  and  Banking)  made  an  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  Sie^el  failure.  Their 
recommendations  were  embodied  in  bills  before 
the  State  Legislature  providing  for  the  super- 
vision and  examination,  and  the  requirement  of 
ample  reserves  and  guarantees  from  all  private 
banks.  It  was  reported  that  $150,000  had  been 
contributed  by  private  bankers  to  oppose  these 
bills,  but  passage  was  secured.  Mr.  Henry  Sie- 
gel  was  tried  at  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  on  one  of  four- 
teen indictments  and  convicted  of  securing  sums 
from  various  banks  on  false  statements.  He 
was  sentenced  to  ten  months  in  prison  and  a 
line  of  $1000.  The  execution  of  the  prison  sen- 
tence was  postponed  until  June,  1915,  on  condi- 
tion that  meanwhile  he  repay  the  bulk  of  the 
deposits  in  his  bank. 

Among  the  notable  bank  failures  of  the  year 
were  eight  banks  in  which  former  Senator  Lori- 
mer  was  the  leading  spirit.  These  banks  held 
considerable  amounts  of  the  savings  of  the  poor ; 
and  were  favored  with  more  than  $1,000,000  of 
the  funds  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  It  was  under- 
stood that  they  loaned  extensively  to  Messrs. 
X>orimer  and  Munday  for  various  enterprises. 
Examination  developed  the  fact  that  a  State 
bank  examiner  had  recommended  that  these 
banks  be  closed  six  months  before  they  actually 
failed.  Messrs.  Lorimer,  Munday,  and  others 
were  indicted  in  the  Federal  and  State  courts 
for  misapplication  of  funds.  In  November  Mr. 
Lorimer  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  case  was  pend- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  year. 

PBOBATIOM'.    See  Pknoloot. 

PBOHIBinOM'.    See  Liquob  Rkoulatior. 

PROSTITUTION.  Considerably  lees  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  social  evil  in  1914  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  Chicago  the  needs  of 
young  girl  sex-offenders  had  resulted  in  1913 
in  the  appointment  of  a  wranan  judge  in  the 
girls'  division  of  the  juvenile  court;  this  was 
followed  by  the  appointment  in  St.  Louis  in 
1914  of  two  women  assistant  judges  in  the  juve- 
nile court  to  hear  girls'  cases.  Legislation  in 
California  in  1013  had  included  the  Red  Light 
Abatement  Law  making  property  owners  of  dis- 
orderly houses  responsible.  The  law  would  have 
liecn  ^ective  in  August,  but  was  held  up  by  the 
property  owners  and  submitted  to  the  referen- 
dum in  the  November  election,  when  it  was  ap- 
proved. In  New  York  City  various  white  slave 
films  given  in  certain  picture  houses  provoked 
an  extensive  discussion  with  arguments  for  and 
against.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  opposed  to  such  moving  pictures.  Investi- 
gations were  carried  on  in  Hartford,  Little  Rock, 
Syracuse,  and  Massachusetts.  See  Bihliographif 
below. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Hygime,  organized  in 
1912  hj  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  continued  its 
scientinc  inquiry  at  its  laboratory  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Bedford.  This  bureau  had  also  un- 
dertaken an  investigation  of  commercialized  vice 
in  New  York,  the  United  States,  and  European 
countries.  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  published  in 
Prostitution  in  Europe  the  results  of  inquiries 
in  the  principal  cities  in  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  aAd  Austria.  He 
viewed   the   social   evil   from   numerous   stand- 


points, as  legislation,  demand,  supply,  methodi 
of  regulation,  and  limitation.  Excluding  all 
forms  of  illicit  intercourse  except  promiscuity 
for  pay  he  found  that  prostitution  existed 
throughout  Europe.  He  believed  it  to  rest  in 
part  upon  the  Old  World  tradition  which  holds 
woman  inferior,  an  estimate  in  which  she  herself 
acquiesces.  The  supply  of  prostitutes  was 
found  to  come  mainly  from  the  unmarried  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  working  classes — for  the  mwt 
part  girls  away  from  home.  Of  168  girls  in  a 
London  house,  85  were  born  elsewhere.  Of  12,- 
707  inscribed  prostitutes  in  Paris,  two-thirds 
were  bom  outside  the  Department  of  the  Seine. 
The  causes  set  down  by  Mr.  Flexner  included 
defective  mentality,  broken  homes  or  no  homes, 
poverty,  congestion,  and  evil  associations. 
Fallen  women  are  not,  according  to  the  study, 
very  often  innately  vicious,  and  consequently  by 
removing  causes,  reform  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion may  begin.  Hopeful  signs  were  found  in 
the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  abandon  im- 
moral lives,  and  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
favorable  to  a  single  standard  of  morality. 
Legislation  is  becoming  constructive;  and  there 
is  nearly  everywhere  opposition  to  the  publica- 
tion and  display  of  books,  pictures,  and  plays 
of  a  vicious  character.  The  study  showed  that 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  England  have  already 
abandoned  the  idea  of  regulation,  as  have  also 
48  of  the  162  Oerman  cities.  Commissions  in 
France  and  Sweden  recommended  similar  action. 
Among  the  remedies  suggested  were  education, 
social  uplift,  the  abandonment  of  regulation  and 
segregation,  and  above  all  the  removal  of  baaie 
causes. 

Under  the  Mann  White  Slave  Act  there  had 
been  4434  cases  tried  in  tiie  United  States  from 
the  passage  of  the  act  in  1912  to  Dec  1,  1914. 
Of  tiiese  901  had  resulted  in  conviction. 

Wisconsin.  An  anti-vice  committee  of  the 
Wiecmisin  Legislature  after  15  months'  investi- 
gation submitted  its  report  on  December  5.  It 
fotmd  the  chief  cause  of  commercialized  vice  in 
the  use  of  intoxicants.  Among  ciHitributory 
causes  it  included  publie  dance  halls,  road 
houses,  poorly  lighted  parks  and  public  places, 
lack  of  responsibility  among  parents,  nonenforre- 
ment  of  laws,  lack  of  public  amusement  and 
recreation  facilities,  ana  automobiles.  It  did 
not  think  low  wages  had  any  intportaooe  as  a 
cause.  Among  its  recommendations  were:  that 
a  State  law  applying  to  towns  and  cities,  as  the 
Mann  Act  applies  to  States,  be  enacted;  that  a 
permanent  State  morals  police  department  be 
created;  that  the  sale  of  liquor  at  dance  halls 
be  prohibited;  that  all  hotels,  rooming  and 
lodging  houses  be  required  to  secure  licenses,  to 
keep  permanent  rasters,  and  to  state  on  their 
fronts  the  names  of  owners;  that  the  age  oi 
consent  be  raised  from  14  years  for  any  and  18 
years  for  chaste  females  to  18  and  21  years,  re- 
spectively; that  SB  industrial  home  and  hospital 
be  created  for  immoral  women;  that  cities  b« 
required  to  provide  special  classes,  and  if 
needed  also  books,  meals,  and  clothing  for  sub- 
normal children  in  order  to  make  compulsory 
education  effective;  that  cities  develop  social 
centres  and  supervised  amusements;  that  male 
patrons  be  not  fined,  but  sentenced  to  a  term  in 
prison. 

Nationai.  Confxbehce.  The  section  on  Social 
Hysiene  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  at  Memphis  in  May  gave  chief 
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attention  to  proatitution.  The  almoat  tmiTerul 
■entiment  favored  a  policy  of  steady  repression 
of  the  evil;  condemned  the  policy  of  segrega- 
tion; demanded  the  education  of  the  adult  pub- 
lic; inatmction  of  parents  and  teachers  in  facts 
of  social  hygiene;  favored  the  segregation  of  the 
feeble-minded,  medical  diagnosis  for  venereal  dis- 
eases, and  the  study  and  control  of  environmen- 
tal factors.  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn  included 
among  such  factors  the  following:  Failure  of 
the  family  to  adequately  protect  its  more  ad- 
venturous memliers;  superior  attractiveness  of 
street  to  home;  meagreness  of  education  for 
home-making;  effects  of  immigration  in  destroy- 
ing traditional  sanctions  for  conduct;  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  sex;  faithlessness  to  family  vows; 
demoralizing  work  conditions;  low  pay;  broken 
homes;  feeble-mindedness;  ease  with  which  cen- 
tres of  pauperism  and  crime  are  allowed  to  breed 
their  kind  in  both  city  and  country.  The  com- 
mittee on  Social  Hygiene  stated  that  every  one 
of  the  14  vice  reports  thus  far  made  in  the 
United  States  had  favored  the  policy  of  repres- 
sion and  opposed  the  segregated  vice  district. 
A  plan  for  developing  agencies  having  in  view 
the  reduction  in  the  sources  of  supply  and  de- 
mand for  prostitutes  was  advocated.  Rabbi 
Berkowitz  showed  the  need  of  sane  sex  education 
and  tiie  evils  attending  various  unwise  methods 
of  spreading  and  exploiting  sex  information. 
Other  topics  were  social  hygiene  exhibits  by  Dr. 
William  F.  Snow  of  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association;  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
14  in  suppressing  disorderly  hotels  in  Xew  York 
by  Frederick  H.  Whitin;  treatment  of  offenders 
before  trial,  by  Zenas  Potter;  and  corrective  in- 
stitutions by  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer  of  Sleigh- 
ton  Farm,  Darlington,  Pa. 

Bibliography.  Hartford  Vice  Commission, 
Report;  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Vice  Commission, 
Report;  Syracuse  Mpral  Survey  Committee,  So- 
cial Evil  in  Byraeuae;  Jane  Addams,  Vevo  Con- 
acience  and  an  Ancient  Evil;  V.  Brooks,  Little 
Lost  Sitter;  Massachusetts  Commission  for  In- 
vestigation of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  Report; 
C.  G.  Roe,  Oirl  Who  Disappeared;  A.  W.  Elliott, 
Cauae  of  the  Social  EvU  and  the  Remedy;  Have- 
lock  Ellis,  Analyeie  of  the  Seaual  Impulee. 

7B0TESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CETTSCH. 
The  total  number  of  communicants  in  this  de- 
ncMnination  in  the  United  States  in  1914,  was 
1,016,248,  aa  increase  of  28,641  over  1013.  The 
total  number  in  the  Church,  throughout  the 
world,  was  1,032,637,  an  increase  of  28,420  over 
the  previous  year.  In  the  Sunday  schools,  in  the 
United  States,  were  enrolled  61,601  teachers  and 
466,261  scholars.  The  total  contributions  of  the 
denomination  for  all  purposes,  during  the  year, 
were  $19,736,677.  The  denomination  is  divided 
into  91  dioceses  in  the  United  States,  each  of 
which  is  presided  over  by  a  bishop.  In  addition, 
there  are  12  dioceses  in  foreign  countries.  The 
missions  of  the  denomination  are  in  charge  of 
the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission  Society.  The 
net  appropriations  made  for  missions,  during 
the  year,  were  $1,047,312,  an  increase  of  $28,- 
226  over  the  previous  year.  The  Church  lost  by 
death  during  the  year,  seven  of  its  bishops: 
Biriiop  Strange,  of  East  Carolina;  Bishop  Niles, 
of  New  Hampshire;  Bishop  Scarborough,  of  New 
Jersey;  Bishop  Scadding,  of  Oregon;  Bishop 
Penidc,  formerly  of  Cape  Palmas,  West  Africa; 
Biidiop  Robinson,  of  Nevada;  and  Bishop  Spald- 
ing, of  Utah.    The  bishops  elected  during  the 


year,  were  William  Cabell  Brown,  bishop  co- 
adjutor of  Virginia;  John  Foyntz  Tyler,  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  North  Dakota;  William  Theo- 
dotus  Capers,  bishop  coadjutor  of  West  Texas; 
Paul  Matthews,  bishop  of  New  Jersey;  F^ank  Du 
Moulin,  bishop  coadjutor  of  Ohio;  William  Fred- 
erick Faber,  bishop  coadjutor  of  Montana;  Wal- 
ter Taylor  Sumner,  bishop  of  Oregon.  Richard 
Henry  Nelson,  bishop  coadjutor  of  Albany,  en- 
tered upon  the  bishopric  of  the  diocese  at  the 
death  of  Bishop  Doane,  May  17,  1013,  and  he 
was  enthroned  Nov.  18,  1913.  Charles  B.  Col- 
more  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Porto 
Rico,  Dec.  17,  1913.  Frederick  B.  Howden, 
elected  missionary  bishop  of  New  Mexico  at  the 
General  Convention  in  1913,  was  consecrated 
Jan.  14,  1914. 

Work  in  connection  with  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  was  vigorously  carried  on 
in  1914.  Commissions  thereon  have  been  author- 
ized by  49  communions  in  North  and  South 
America,  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
Practically  all  the  Protestant  Communions  in 
English-speaking  countries,  as  well  as  the  Old 
CaSiolic  Churches  of  Europe,  have  given  their 
aid  to  this  movement.  Eminent  Russian  eccles- 
iastics have  also  promised  th^  cooperation ;  and 
some  well-known  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries 
have  also  expressed  interest  in  the  cause.  A 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  Bishop  of  Chicago, 
the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  the  Bisnop  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Maiming,  and  Dr. 
John  R.  Mott,  proceeded  to  England,  but  high 
expectations  of  success,  which  had  been  justly 
formed  bv  reason  of  promised  cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope, could  not  be  realized  on  account  of  the  out- 
break of  the  European  War.  Plans  for  the  Con- 
ference were  suspended.  The  enactment  of  the 
rule  on  Provinces,  by  the  General  Convention  of 

1913,  resulted  in  combining  into  fewer  and  more 
efBcient  organizations,  several  branches  of  church 
work — missionary,  educational,  and  social  serv- 
ice— which  had  hitherto  been  done  by  a  large 
number  of  separate  departments.  The  first  Prov- 
ince to  be  organized  was  the  Province  of  the 
Southwest.  ^1  the  dioceses,  with  the  exception 
of  Alabama,  Duluth,  Eaaton,  and  West  Virginia, 
accepted  the  provincial  system.  The  educational 
interests  of  the  denomination  are  in  charge  of 
the  General  Board  of  Religious  Education.    In 

1914,  educational  organization  and  teacher  train- 
ing were  made  prominent.  Three  departments 
of  parochial  education,  coUe^^ate  education,  and 
theological  education,  were  created.  Teacher 
training  was  advanceid  by  the  organization  of 
schools  of  religious  instruction  in  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Rochester, 
Newark,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  The 
Joint  Commission  on  Social  Service,  besides  co- 
operating with  various  church  agencies,  took  a 
practical  part  in  investigating  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  strike  of  1913,  by  participating  therein, 
with  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  America. 
Special  committees  were  also  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate prison  labor  and  social  insurance.  See 
also  Reuoiocb  Dei«omina.tion8  and  Movxmentb. 

FBUSSIA.     See  Gebhamt. 

FSZEMTSL,  Investuents  OF.  See  Wab  or 
THE  Nations. 

PSYCHIATIIY.    See  Insanity. 

PSYCHIC  SESEABCH.  In  two  of  the  more 
important  volumes  written  in  this  field  during 
the   year    {On    the   Cotmio   Relations),   Henry 
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Holt  has  brought  together  a  vast  amount  of 
data  designed  to  show  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
evidence  For  the  belief  in  the  "universe  of  the 
unlcnown."  "Cosmic  relations"  is  defined  as  "a 
brief  term  for  the  interactions  between  Soul  and 
Universe."  These  interactions,  if  successful,  are 
productive  of  happiness  which  "is  the  only 
known  justification  of  the  existence  of  either 
soul  or  universe"  (p.  4).  The  cosmos  is  taken 
to  consist  "of  the  soul  and  the  universe  external 
to  it"  The  first  book  presents  such  a  "sketch 
of  evolution  as  may  impress,  more  than  abstract 
statements  can,  a  living  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  the  universe  beyond  our  knowledge." 
Book  II  gives  "some  account  of  a  mass  of  phe- 
nomena which  of  late  have  fitfully  emerged 
from  the  unknown."  These  phenomena  science 
has  thus  far  neglected,  but  Holt  attempts  (in 
Book  III)  to  correlate  them  in  terms  of  a  "uni- 
versal mind"  or  "cosmic  soul,"  on  the  ground 
that  if  we  have  been  endowed  with  teldcinesis, 
the  exertion  of  power  at  a  distance  by  means 
unusual,  and  with  telepsychosis,  the  communica- 
tion between  minds  through  unusual  channels, 
we  can  certainly  believe  the  evidence  which 
comes  from  these  sources,  because,  as  a  rule, 
"we  are  not  entrusted  with  dangerous  tools  be- 
fore we  learn  how  to  use  them"  ( p.  936 ) .  Holt 
contends,  with  a  good  deal  of  competence,  for 
the  existence  of  mind  after  death.  Adventur- 
vngt  in  t\e  Ptyehical  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
H.  A.  Bruce  in  which  is  given  a  narrative  ac- 
count of  various  personal  experiences  and  ex- 
periments, designed  to  prove  that  there  are  phe- 
nomena which  science  does  not  yet  adequately 
explain.  Although  Sir  William  Crookes  did  at- 
tempt to  interpret  these  facts  in  terms  of  Roent- 
gen rays.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  others  claimed 
tiiat  the  cause  was  nonphysical.  Just  now  there 
is  a  tendency  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
ghosts,  crystal  gazing,  automatic  writing,  and 
cross  correspondence  [v.  Yeab  Book,  1013,  574) 
as  manifestations  of  dissociated  and  submerged 
"subconscious"  perceptions.  The  question  that 
is  still  to  be  answered  is:  "Under  what  condi- 
tions do  these  'perceptions'  emerge?" 

In  spite  of  meagre  endowments,  the  American 
Society  has  maintained  its  high  level  of  research 
and  has  continued  the  publication  not  only  of 
its  monthly  Journal,  but  also  of  its  more  elab- 
orate Prooeeding*.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  British  Society  in  1005 
{v.  Ybab  Book,  1007,  657)  the  financial  support 
of  the  organization  has  not  been  encouraging, 
but  a  more  ample  fund  will  hereafter  be  avail- 
able. Already  is  announced  a  donation  to  meet 
tiie  expense  of  an  assistantship  to  which  E.  W. 
Friend,  M.A.  (Harvard),  formerly  a  fellow  in 
classics  and  Indie  philology  from  Harvard  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  has  been  appointed. 
Early  in  the  year  J.  H.  Hyslop  reported  (Jour- 
nal, viii,  28)  hip  investigation  of  Beulah  Miller, 
whose  ability  as  a  mind-reader  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  proclaimed,  and  H.  MOnsterberg 
disproved.  Hyslop  thinks  it  unlikely  that  a 
code  of  signals  between  child,  mother,  and  sister 
was  used  because  the  persons  concerned  were 
plainly  not  clever  enough  to  follow  the  intricate 
code  that  the  circumstances  would  have  de- 
manded. While  there  was  no  direct  evidence 
for  telepathy,  the  investigator  did  get  some  evi- 
dence of  automatic  writing.  In  addition  to  a 
group  of  incidental  and  personal  experiences, 
uie    most    significant    investigations    reported 


(Prooetdimgt,  viii,  1)  deal  with  the  telepathic 
and  telcsthetic  communications  of  Mrs.  Cantco 
in  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  H.  A 
Burr.  P.  F.  Hall's  summary  shows  the  sdeii- 
tifio  conservatism  with  which  the  society  ac- 
cepts its  data  (it.,  161):  "In  the  absence  of 
evidence  that  certain  observations  were  made, 
certain  precautions  taken,  or  certain  statements 
verified,  we  have  to  assume  that  they  were  not; 
otherwise  we  do  not  know  with  what  we  are 
dealing.  .  .  .  For  the  reasons  given  above,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that,  although  Mr.  Burr's  report 
is  very  interesting,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
draw  any  definite  conclusi<His  from  it." 

The  work  of  the  British  Society  again  centres 
about  correspondences  which  toid  to  indicate 
either  (1)  the  unusual  transference  of  thou^t 
from  individual  to  individual,  or  (2)  the  at- 
tempt of  the  living  to  obtain  messages  from  the 
dec«ued.  A  novel  experiment  in  thought-trans- 
ference of  the  first  type  was  performed  by  the 
Misses  C.  Miles  and  H.  Ramsden  {Prooeedi*gt, 
xxvii,  279)  in  which  simultaneously  written 
postcards  were  compared  for  similar  references 
of  thought.  A  number  of  such  occurrences  were 
found  in  the  series.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  automatic  correspondence  of  the  second  type 
is  that  it  is  often  incoherent  and  sometimes  even 
illegible.  But  in  the  scripts  of  Mrs.  Verrall, 
Mrs.  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Piper,  Miss  A.  Johnson 
points  out  {ib.,  1)  that  isolated  passages  from 
standard  literature  are  just  as  incoherent  as 
are  these  automatic  scripts,  and  that  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  meaning  may  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  the  author  deliberately  intends 
thereby  to  conceal  his  identity.  O.  W.  Balfour 
points  to  evidence  in  the  correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Willett  (ib.,  221)  that  Dr.  Verrall  was  actually 
revealed  to  her.  M.  A.  Bayfield  {ib.,  244,  318) 
explains  the  phenomena  on  the  grounds  of  sub- 
conscious communication. 

A  noteworthy  event  of  £he  year  was  the  elec- 
tion of  F.  0.  S.  Schiller  of  Oxford -University  to 
the  presidency  of  the  British  Socie^.  In  his 
inaugural  address  {ib.,  101)  Dr.  Sd^iller  laid 
weight  upon  a  matter  which  H.  Bergscm  had 
considered  upon  a  similar  occasion;  namely, 
that  the  nonexperimental,  historical  approadi 
to  psychic  phenomena  is  the  only  adequate 
means  at  hand  for  their  envisagement,  inasmuch 
as  (1)  immaterialized  souls  are  not  interested 
in  us,  (2)  they  are  beyond  our  control,  and  (3) 
we  have  scarcely  sufficient  control  over  our  own 
psychic  forces.  After  discussing  the  ambiguity 
of  the  term  "reali^,"  he  makes  a  plea  {ib..  210') 
for  the  concept  of  "the  individual  soul  which 
science  seemed  to  abstract  from  and  philosophy 
despised.  (The  soul]  is  after  all  the  principle 
of  unity  and  order,  because  it  is  the  only  avail- 
able agency  of  selection.  It  stands  at  tiie  core 
and  centre  of  the  cosmos  and  occupies  the  sole 
point  at  which  all  the  various  sorts  of  reality 
intersect,  the  sole  position  from  which  they  can 
be  controlled  and  unified." 

E.  C.  Sanford  {Am.  J.  of  Ptj/eh.,  xxr,  1) 
shows  the  likeness  of  problems  presmted  in  the 
realm  of  psychic  phenomena  to  those  connected 
with  the  "intelligent"  or  "calculating"  horses 
of  Elberfeld.  He  suggests  "that  perhaps  the 
delicate  responsiveness  of  horses  and  dogs  offers 
us  a  means  of  bringing  some  of  the  memumistic 
phenomena  into  the  Utboratory  in  manageable 
fashion."  L.  T.  Troland  proposes  {J.  of  Abu. 
Ptyck.,  viii,  406)  with  a  similar  intent,  to  apply 
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the  methods  of  psychoanalygis  to  the  problems 
<sl  psychic  research. 

»YCHOIiOOICAL  ASBOCIATIOK,  Ahxbi- 
CAR.    See  PSTCHOLOOT,  Meetingt,  and  paatim. 

PSTCHOLOOT.  Mbtinos  and  Genekai, 
Hews.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  and  the  Southern  So- 
cieity  for  Philosoiriiy  and  Psycholoey  were  con- 
jointly held  at  the  Universi^  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  on  December  29-31.  R.  S.  Wood- 
worth  gave  the  presidential  address  for  the 
American  Association  on  "A  Revision  of  Im- 
ageleas  Thought."  The  11th  annual  confer- 
ence of  Experimental  Psychologists  took  place 
at  Colombia  University,  New  York  City,  on 
April  Mh  and  10th.  The  6th  Congress  for 
Expoimental  Psychology  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Odttingen  on  April  16-18,  and  the 
Tntemational  Congress  of  Neurology,  Psychi- 
atry, and  Psycholojnr  was  to  have  Men  held  at 
Bern  on  September  7-12,  but  of  this  we  have  no 
further  news.  Early  in  the  y^r,  fire  destroyed 
the  building  which  contained  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  Wellesley  Collie.  Almost  all  of 
the  apparatus  and  experimental  records  were 
eithn'  damaged  or  entirely  lost.  In  honor  of 
the  completion  of  his  25th  year  as  Professor 
of  Psychology,  the  former  students  of  J.  McK. 
Cattell  tendered  him  a  memoriid  FeeUehrift 
which  contains  a  series  of  essays  on  Professor 
Cattdl's  contributions  to  the  problems  of  the 
reaction-time,  of  reading  and  perception,  of  the 
associative  method,  of  psychoj^ysics,  of  rela- 
tive statistical  position,  and  of  individual  dif- 
ferences. Several  new  serials  and  periodicals 
ar»  under  way :  s«»ne  of  them  have  already  ap- 
peared. W.  Peters,  of  Wtlrzburg,  edits  Dot 
Zentraihlatt  fUr  Paychologie  und  ptyckologitcKe 
PSdagogik,  in  which  summaries  of  articles  and 
treatises  are  published.  A.  Adler  and  C.  Furt- 
mOlIer,  of  Vienna,  have  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  Di«  Zeit»(^rift  fUr  Individualptj/cholo- 
ffie,  while  F.  Krtlger,  of  Halle,  is  editing  a 
aeries  of  studies  in  genetic,  ethnic,  animal,  and 
diild  psychology  under  the  title,  Arbeiten  eur 
Bntm^lung»p»yehologi».  The  second  number, 
appearing  before  the  first,  contains  a  study  by 
H.  Volkelt  on  the  Ideational  Prooeue*  of  An*- 
maU.  There  is  news  of  an  Archiv  f&r  Religiont- 
ptyehologie,  edited  by  Herren  Stfthlin  and 
Koffka  and  published  from  Tubingen,  and  also 
of  an  Aimie  ptjfdkologique  polonaise,  from  War- 
saw. To  meet  the  needs  of  an  increased  supply 
of  articles  on  psychological  subjects,  the  edi- 
tor haa  proposed  the  exduaive  assignment  of 
theoretical  papers  to  the  Ptychological  Review, 
and  the  organization  of  a  new  bimonthly  Jour- 
nal of  Baperimental  Payehology  for  investiga- 
tional articles.  After  the  death  of  A.  H.  Pierce, 
fonner  editor  of  the  Psyokolo^iool  BtMetin, 
S.  I.  Franz,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  put  in 
charge  of  tiiat  publication. 

The  death-toll  for  the  year  was  unusually 
heavy.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  death  of 
A.  H.  Pierce,  whose  publications  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  subjects  of  space  perception, 
attention,  and  the  subconscious.  E.  B.  Huey 
was  known  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  reading 
and  of  mental  deficiency;  Miss  T.  L.  Smith,  for 
her  contributions  to  the  literature  of  diild- 
pqrchology;  Q.  E.  Dilrr,  for  his  treatises  on  at- 
tention and  epistemology,  and  for  his  revision 
of  two  of  Ebbing^us's  principal  works;  T. 
Lipps,  ton  his  systematic  treatises  on  general 


psychology,  esthetics,  and  the  higher  mental 
functions;  L.  Hermann,  and  H.  Kronecker,  for 
their  ]Aysiological  contributions  to  psychology. 
GBioatAL  B(x>KB  AI7D  TBEATiaES.  The  current 
year  has  been  unusually  productive  of  text- 
twoks  and  general  worxs.  Among  the  text- 
bodes,  tiiere  Is  a  marked  tendency  to  make  the 
subject-matter  and  scope  of  psychology  less  ab- 
stract by  introducing  the  purposes  and  the  aims 
of  the  individual  in  terms  of  appreciation  and 
value.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  tend- 
euOT  is  H.  Mfinsterberg's  Ptyekology,  General 
and  Applied.  The  realm  of  psychology  is  de- 
marcated, in  this  work,  by  two  sharply  defined 
attitudes  toward  mind:  (1)  mental  content 
may  be  explained  in  terms  of  a  causally  related 
objective  series  of  events,  or  (2)  mental  proc- 
esses may  be  valued  and  understood  in  terms 
of  a  purposive,  subjective  self.  In  Book  I  are 
discussed  problems  which  arise  from  the  as- 
sumption of  the  first  attitude:  the  scope  and 
methods  of  causal  psychology,  the  elementary 
and  complex  processes  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  group,  and  the  interpretation  of  these  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  causally  related  series. 
In  Book  II  these  divisions  are  followed  into 
the  realm  of  purposive  psychology;  the  concepts 
of  soul,  meaning,  creation,  and  social  activities 
are  analyzed.  And,  finally,  in  Book  III,  both 
of  these  types  of  psychology  are  traced  through 
their  more  evident  applications  in  education, 
law,  economics,  medicine,  and  general  culture, 
but  in  all  of  these  applications  purposive  psy- 
chology appears  in  a  minor — not  to  say  amUgu- 
ous — ^rOle.  The  same  endeavor  to  make  psy- 
chology less  removed  frran  the  issues  of  a  pur- 
posive world  appears  in  R.  M.  Ogden's  An  In- 
troduction to  General  PiydMlogy,  in  v^idi  the 
author  has  aimed  to  meet  the  "demands  of  the 
average  student  beginner  a  little  more  ade- 
quately than  has  been  done  hitherto,"  by 
enabling  him,  "on  the  one  hand,  to  connect  his 
psychology  with  everyday  life,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  apprehend  the  bearings  of  this  science 
upcm  philosophy,  education,  sociology,  and  bi- 
ology." The  author  rejects  "the  science  of  be- 
havior in  this  narrower  sense"  (v.  Year  Book, 
1913,  576),  but  follows  the  trend  toward  a  pur- 
posive psychology.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
captions  there  are  diapters  on  character,  and 
personality,  with  its  derangements,  and  sections 
on  dreams,  hypnosis,  and  telepathy.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  support  of  imageless 
thought  and  its  treatment  of  recent  results  in 
audition.  Another  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the 
purposive  soul  is  to  be  found  in  W.  Wundt's 
Die  nnnltoAe  und  ueheninnliohe  Welt.  The 
author  describes  the  various  world-realities  of 
the  naive  mind,  the  physicist,  the  psychologist, 
and  the  moralist,  and  he  suggests  that  these 
may  be  unified  in  the  ethical  ideals  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  has  passed,  in  its  development, 
through  the  stages  of  mythology,  symbolism, 
and  ^ilosophical  interpretation.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, in  this  connection,  that  the  textbook 
which  has  recently  stood  for  the  most  energetic 
interpretation  of  the  self  on  the  basis  of  its 
aims  and  purposes,  has  already  passed  into  its 
fourth  revision  since  the  first  edition  of  1909. 
In  the  new  edition  of  M.  W.  Calkin's  A  Fiiret 
Book  Ml  Ptyohology,  the  bibliography  of  former 
issues  is  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
several  textual  changes  of  importance  are  made. 
The  subject  of  the  fluctuation  of  attention  is 
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omitted;  but  new  clasaificatioBB  of  attention, 
ccmoeptirai,  and  emotion  are  introduced.  A 
new  edition  of  D.  R.  Major's  The  EUments  of 
P^ohologjf  has  appeared,  with  slight  rewording 
and  additions.  The  second  edition  of  0.  8. 
Iffyera's  Text  Book  of  Ewperimental  PayoKology 
has  this  year  been  reprinted  without  change. 
In  a  manual  of  Ptychological  Emperimenta, 
J.  V.  Breitwieser  has  written  out  in  abbrevi- 
ated form  a  series  of  simple  experiments  which 
can  be  performed  without  the  aid  of  expensive 
or  elaborate  apparatus.  H.  L.  Hollingworth  has 
contributed  an  Outline*  for  Baperimentdl  Pty 
choiojry. 

The  bearing  of  psydioloey  on  social  ideals  is 
brought  out  in  H.  UUnsterberg's  Ptycholoffy  and 
Social  Sanity.  Among  the  issues  which  receive 
attention  are  those  £at  centre  about  sex-edu- 
cation and  the  dance,  the  evils  connected  with 
advertising  and  with  schemes  of  investment,  So- 
cialism, the  efficiency  of  the  jur^  and  of  the 
farm,  and  the  dangers  underlying  belief  in 
telepathy.  EQs  Qrundeiige  der  Psymoteohnik  is 
a  more  serious  estimation  of  the  service  which 
psychology  may  render  to  commerce  and  cul- 
ture. In  systematic  criticism,  the  author  traces 
out  in  some  detail  the  problems,  premises,  and 
influences  of  applied  psychology  in  connection 
with  the  demands  of  society,  of  health,  of  in- 
dustry, of  justice,  of  education,  of  art,  and  of 
science.  It  embodies  the  first  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  define,  on  theoretical  grounds,  the 
boundaries  of  application. 

B.  Sidis's  large  volume  on  Ttie  Foundation* 
of  Normal  and  Abnormal  PaycholQgy  may  be 
classed  either  with  "general  treatises,"  or  with 
the  psychopathic  works.  It  succeeds  better 
than  do  moat  books  which  treat  of  the  abnor- 
mal in  laying  a  consistent  and  reasoned  founda- 
tion within  general  psycholo^.  It  is  especially 
to  be  commoided  for  its  serious  attempt  to  lay 
down  laws  of  mental  synthesis  and  organization. 
The  appearance  during  the  year  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  0.  B.  Burr's  A  Haxtdbook  of  Ptyohology 
and  Mental  Di»ea*e  illustrates  the  current  de- 
mand made  by  physicians  and  alienists  for  an 
appropriate  psychology  of  the  abnormal.  In 
the  case  of  the  Handbook,  the  description  of  dis- 
orders is  more  heartily  to  be  commended  than 
are  the  psychological  foundations.  Students  of 
the  psychology  of  religion  will  make  good  use 
of  the  extensive  bibliography  (over  1000  titles) 
collected  by  O.  Berguer  in  the  Arohivet  de  pty- 
ohologie  (xiv,  62).  In  Behanior:  An  Introduo- 
tion  to  Comparative  Ptyohology,  J.  B.  Watson 
has  swept  toother  a  large  amount  of  experi- 
mental material  bearing  upon  the  minds  and 
the  performances  of  animals.  The  large  volume 
on  Prinoipee  de  paychologie  hiologique  (French 
translati<m,  1^14),  by  Job6  Ingenieros  <A  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  a  genetic  treatise 
which  includes  comparative,  social,  and  indi- 
vidual psychology.  It  rejects  "Wundtism" 
and  "Bergsonism,"  and  it  is  ambitious  to  erect 
instead  of  these  "a  natural  science  conformable 
to  the  most  general  hypotheses  of  scientific 
philosophy."  The  first  volume  (The  Senaea  of 
Jnvertebratea)  of  a  large  work  on  animal  psy- 
chology, EinfUhrung  in  die  Tierpaychologie,  by 
G.  Kafka,  appeared  during  the  year.  The  lively 
interest  manifested  by  philoso^y  in  the  defini- 
tion of  mind  is  illustrated  by  £.  B.  Holt's  book 
entitled  The  Concept  of  Conaoiouaneaa.  The 
definition  proposed,  which  "is  in  no  small  part 


inspired  by  the  radical  empiricism  of  Professor 
James,"  runs  as  follows:  "the  consciouaness 
that  depends  on  any  given  living  organism  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  neutral  entities  [not  men- 
tal or  physical  'substances'],  to  which  that  liv- 
ing organism  responds."  Li  accordance  with 
this  definition,  psychology  is  described  as  "pri- 
marily the  science  of  response." 

Sensation  and  Pebcbption.  Oeneral.  In  a 
study  {ArtA.  f.  d.  geaam.  Paytihol.,  xxxii,  68), 
which  sedcs  to  reveal  the  criteria  that  make 
for  objective  reference  in  sense-impressions,  A. 
Berliner  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cri- 
teria are  not  always  reliable  and  that  oonfusi<m 
frequently  occurs.  L.  T.  Troland  (Am.  J.  of 
Paych.,  zxT,  600)  makes  a  mathonatical  modi- 
fication of  the  Bering  theory  of  vision  which 
meets  many  of  the  objections  to  that  theory  and 
serves  as  well  to  explain  adaptation  in  the  sense- 
departments  of  tempwature  and  taste. 

Viaion.  K.  Lohnert  has  found  (Paychol. 
£((«<{.,  ix,  147)  that  the  apprehension  of  rec- 
tangular geometrical  figures  depends  in  part 
upon  a  factor  of  satisfactory  absolute  size 
which  begins  to  show  its  influence  when  a  vari- 
able rectangle  is  adjusted  by  an  observer  to  a 
standard  rectangular  figure  in  a  Icmg  series  of 
comparisons.  P.  Schwirte  (Arch  f.  d.  geaam. 
PayehtA.  xxxii,  330)  tested  the  Mfiller-Lyer  il- 
lusion under  hypnosis  sjid  concluded  that  the 
effect  was  not  due  to  associations  because  these 
had  been  inhibited  by  suggestion,  nor  to  any 
other  conscious  processes,  nor  to  physiological 
functions  in  the  retina  of  the  eye,  but  to  physi- 
ological conditions  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. V.  Benussi,  however  (ib.,  306),  explains 
illusory  perceptions  in  general — and  among 
them  the  MflUer-Lyer — on  the  basis  of  ideated 
movemente  of  parte.  W.  Wundt  returns  to  the 
defense  of  his  theory  of  assimilative  comple- 
tion under  fixation  and  eye-mov«nent  (Pnychol. 
Stud.,  ix,  272).  R.  Dittler  and  Y.  Sataki  have 
given  a  valuable  teble  of  complementary  li^te 
derived  from  spectral  beams  and  set  down  in 
terms  of  wave-length  (Zeitaohr.  f.  Ptyckol., 
xlviii,  240).  Their  resulte,  which  depended 
upon  the  colorlessness  in  after  image  of  their 
mixed  pairs  of  complonentaries,  are  introduced 
by  a  note  written  by  E.  Hering.  There  has,  of 
late,  been  a  strong  tendency  closely  to  limit 
color-vision  in  the  animal  kingdom;  but  F.  W. 
FrShlich  (ib.,  xlviii,  28>  364)  interpreto  the 
dependence  of  response  upon  wave-length,  found 
.  in  certein  cephalopods,  to  mean  that  different 
lighto  set  up  different  color  sensations;  and 
W.  F.  Ewald  (t6.,  xlviii,  286),  who  woriced 
with  the  water  flea,  Daphnia  piUem,  found  evi- 
dence of  dichromatic  vision  (red-gre«i  blind- 
ness) with  maximal  sensitivity  to  greenish-yel- 
low and  a  complementary  blue-violet.  Ewald's 
important  results  confirm  those  of  Frisch  and 
Kupelwieser  published  last  year,  and  they  stand 
in  line  with  Bering's  theory  of  visual  sensation. 
These  recent  investigations  have  sensibly  ad- 
vanced the  doctrine  of  color  vision. 

Audition.  C.  E.  Seashore  describes  (Payofc. 
Rev.  Uonographa,  Ixix,  1)  an  imiNroved  form 
of  the  tonoBcope,  an  instrument  which  directiy 
determines  the  piteh  of  a  singing  voice  or  of 
an  instrument.  Experimente  conducted  with 
this  instrument  lead  W.  R.  Miles  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions;  (1)  the  human  voice  is  about 
equally  accurate,  in  terms  of  vibration,  at  all 
points  well  within  ito  range,  (2)  vowel  quali^ 
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affects  the  accuracy  of  vocal  reproduction,  and 
(3)  the  average  error  of  the  voice  in  reproduc- 
ing a  tone  given  bj  a  tuning  fork  is  1.6  vibra- 
tionB  for  men  at  range  128  vibrations,  and  for 
women  at  266  vibrations,  in  a  representative 
group  of  students  {ib.,  06).  In  a  study  of 
pitch  discrimination,  T.  F.  Vance  {ib.,  116) 
obtained  from  60  Obs.  much  larger  liminal 
values  than  those  of  Luft  and  of  Meyer.  The 
same  experimenter,  working  with  large  steel 
forks,  obtained  the  values  12-16  vibrations,  for 
the  lowest  audible  tone  {ib.,  104).  The  re- 
search brought  out  new  stimulus  conditions 
whidi  probably  bear  upon  the  stimulus  thresh- 
old. A  convenient  review  of  the  definitims  and 
theories  of  consonance  has  been  made  1^  H.  T, 
Moore  {ib.,  Izziii).  Moore  himself  operates 
with  the  vague  genetic  concepts  of  "synthetis- 
ing  activity,"  "conflict,"  "equililwium,"  "output 
of  consciousness,"  and  the  like.  Continuing  his 
studies  of  auditory  localization,  C.  S.  Myers 
finds  evidence  for  his  belief  that  relative  Un- 
aural  intensities  determine  the  left-right  posi- 
tion of  a  source  of  sound  whereas  timbre  and 
loudness  place  the  sound  with  respect  to  a  hori- 
Eontal  plane  which  should  pass  throu^  the  two 
ears  {Proo.  Royal  Boo.,  B,  Ixxzviii,  267).  As- 
siuning  that  the  statements  of  K.  Blicher  and 
A.  Nixisch  are  true  when  they  allege  the  de- 
generaticHi  of  rhythmic  perception  in  the  minds 
of  musicians  of  to-day,  A.  Charon  {Arch,  f,  d. 
gesam^  Psychol.,  xxxi,  274)  gives  directions  for 
cultivating  the  disappearing  sense  of  rhvthm  by 
making  those  appropriate  movements  in  play- 
ing which  will  fit  into  the  rhythmic  responses 
of  the  bodily  musculature.  H.  J.  Watt  has  pro- 
posed to  combine  Helmholtz's  principle  of  reson- 
ance with  ter  Kuile's  areal  analysis  of  stimu- 
lus to  explain  the  facts  of  auditory  sensatifMi. 
The  new  conception  better  accounts  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  fusion  than  the  old  theories  did  {Brit. 
J.  of  Ptyoh.,  vii,  1). 

ArtioiUation.  Stuttering  has  received  atten- 
tion this  year  in  a  monograph  by  A.  Liebmann 
{Vorlesimgen  ilber  8prachst6rungen) ,  in  whidi 
the  writer  emphasizes  the  need  of  psychological 
investigation  of  the  defect,  with  special  refer- 
moe  to  the  rOle  of  imagery;  and  an  experimen- 
tal investigation  by  J.  M.  Fletcher  {Am.  J.  of 
Psych.,  XXV,  201 ) ,  as  the  result  of  which  the  au- 
thor comes  to  the  conclusion  that  stuttering  is 
the  consequence  of  a  want  of  coordinated  con- 
trol in  breathing,  vocalization,  and  articulation. 
PSTOHOFHTSICB.  This  subject  appears  in  sev- 
eral ways  to  be  coming  again  into  its  own. 
Renewed  interest  has  been  aroused  by  discus- 
sions concerning  the  relation  which  obtains  be- 
tween the  mental  and  the  physical  {v.  Ykab 
Book,  1913,  678-9).  E.  Minkowski  {Arch.  f. 
d.  geteun.  Psychol.,  xxxi,  132),  in  a  criticism  of 
the  doctrine  of  psydiophysical  parallelism, 
points  out  the  fact  that  many  of  the  theories 
advanced  in  psydiology  are  not  so  much  psy- 
chophysical as  they  are  psychophysiologicu ; 
but  K.  Hurwicz  {Arch.  f.  d.  gesam.  Psychol., 
xxxiii,  213)  believes  that  the  correlation  must 
be  sought  in  the  fact  that  objects  obtain  their 
reference  to  the  non-psychical  through  affective 
responses.  There  are  a  number  of  studies  in 
psychophysics  proper.  C.  Herfurth  {Psychol. 
Stud.,  ix,  220)  has  shown  the  constancy  of 
median  values  with  the  temporal  reversal  of 
standard  and  variable  series;  F.  M.  Urban  has 
drawn    up   new   formalte    {Areh.   f.   d.   gesam. 


Psyehol.,  xzxii,  469)  for  more  accurate  deter- 
mination of  liminal  values  cm  the  basis  of  his 
system  of  psychometric  ftmctions,  and  S>  W. 
Femberger  has  made  it  appear  that  the  extreme 
values  in  each  series  in  tiie  method  of  constant 
stimuli  may  be  eliminated  without  seriously  af- 
fecting the  final  result  (Am.  J.  of  Psych.,  xxv, 
121).  Femberger  also  warns  the  experimenter 
against  assuming  that  the  observer  is  following 
the  Aufgabe  witiiout  controlling  this  factor  in 
order  to  avoid  variability  of  results  (tb., 
638).  The  prize  of  $100  recently  offered  for 
the  best  paper  on  the  availability  of  Pearson's 
formula  for  psychophysics  should  tend  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  this  field. 

Mekobt,  IiKABNmo,  Association,  Ain>  At- 
TKSTION.  Q.  Frings  (Arofc.  /.  d.  gesam.  Psychol., 
XXX,  416)  records  the  results  of  investigation 
in  the  field  of  associative  inhibitions  of  two  of 
the  three  varieties  found  by  Mliller  and  Pil- 
cedcer  (1900)  in  their  classical  experiments  on 
memory:  (1)  the  effective  or  reproductive  in- 
hibition which  prevents  the  appearance  of  two 
complexes  whose  associative  tendencies  with  a 
third  complex  are  equal,  and  (2)  the  genera- 
tive or  associative  inhibition  which  tends  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  third  complex 
without  the  reproduction  of  the  intervening  sec- 
ond ccmiplex  in  the  serial  formation.  Neither 
of  these  inhibitions  is  found,  according  to 
Frings,  when  the  associations  are  normally 
formed,  but  they  do  affect  reproduction  when 
the  associations  have  been  loosely  formed.  (3) 
The  third,  "retroactive"  inhibi<i<»i  of  Mttller  and 
Pilzeeker,  according  to  which  associative  bonds 
tend  to  be  dissolved  by  subsequent  mental 
work,  has  again  tieen  made  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. R.  Hdne,  experimenting  in  Mill- 
ler's  laboratory  at  G5ttingen,  now  finds 
{Zeittchr.  f.  Psychol.,  Ixviii,  161)  that  retro- 
active inhibitiim  affects  reproduction  but  not 
recognition.  She  explains  the  fact  by  the  as- 
sumption that  recognition  of  an  object  or  word 
does  not  involve  the  reestablishment  of  old  as- 
sociative bonds.  The  law  itself  seems  to  have 
been  stated  too  broadly.  It  has  been  dem<»i- 
strated  only  that  certain  hinds  of  mental  func- 
tion, notably  those  called  out  by  memorizing, 
affect  the  subsequent  reproduction  of  materials 
previously  acquired.  The  relation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon to  "perseveration"  and  to  the  "set" 
of  associative  tendencies  has  not  yet  been  made 
clear.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the  "P^- 
severative  tendency"  has  recently  been  called  in 
questi(»i.  W.  8.  Foster  {Am.  J.  of  Psych.,  xxv, 
393),  whose  scrutiny  of  the  literatiire  brought 
to  light  no  less  than  four  different  uses  in  psy- 
chology of  the  term,  declares  that  in  his  ex- 
periments, whidi  were  carried  out  by  the  Q6t- 
tingoi  methods,  he  "met  no  facts  which  seem 
to  make  necessary  the  supposition  of  a  tendency 
for  an  idea  to  arise  without  the  probable  co- 
operation of  associative  tendencies."  Compar- 
ing the  learning-methods  of  reading  (i.e.,  read- 
ing over  and  over  the  matter  to  be  committed 
to  memory)  and  of  recital  (i.e.,  free  rehearsal 
without  the  text) ,  A.  Kuhn  discovered  that  pure 
reading,  taken  by  itself,  was  almost  worthless, 
and  that,  for  most  observers,  recital  was  much 
more  economical  {Zeitschr.  f.  Psychol.,  Ixviii, 
396).  Hie  difference  rests  mainly  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  material;  a  process  that  con- 
tains many  factors.  E.  O.  Finkenbinder  finds 
(Am.  J.  of  Psych.,  xxv,  32)  that  the  act  of  vol- 
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untary  recall  ia  usually  characterized  by  two 
stages.  The  initial  sta^e  consists  of  an  Auf- 
gabe  to  recall  and  an  act  of  "searching."  "A 
second  stage  is  characterized  bj  imagery  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  present  in  more  or  less  profusion, 
and  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  intensity,  or 
vividness.  ...  No  recall  of  an  affeccive  state, 
of  an  attitude,  of  an  Aufgdbe,  of  steps  in  rea- 
soning, or  of  a  concept  has  been  reported,  ex- 
cept with  images."  In  a  review  of  the  associa- 
tion method,  S.  C.  Kohs  [ib.,  xzv,  644)  finds 
that  individuals  differ  mentally  in  terms  of  the 
grouping  of  associated  complexes  and  that  a 
p^chological  study  of  character  should  take 
these  complexes  into  account.  M.  Scheiner- 
mann  {Arch.  f.  d.  gesam.  Psyohol.,  xxxiii,  1), 
in  a  comprehensive  investigation,  analyzes  the 
difference  between  a  fatigued  and  an  unfatigued 
mental  condition  in  terms  of  the  attentive  state. 
The  former  shows  feelings  of  passivity,  indiffer- 
ence, narrow  span  of  consciousness,  and  diffi- 
culty of  apprehension,  as  against  the  opposites 
of  uiese  in  the  latter.  In  a  study  of  adult 
methods  of  learning  (taking  the  term  "learn- 
ing" in  the  sense  of  acquirement  of  perform- 
ance), F.  A.  C.  Perrin,  who  used  various  sorts 
of  maze  {Ptych.  Rev.  Uonographt,  Ixx),  found 
the  learning  to  be  largely  of  the  perceptual 
kind,  which  can  neither  be  called  ''trial  and 
error"  nor  "reasoning."  Significant  experi- 
mental evidence  from  children  for  the  general 
effect  on  mental  functions  of  specific  drill  (ob- 
serving visual  forms,  figures,  and  the  like)  has 
been  presented  by  K.  Dallenbach  {J.  of  Bduc. 
P$yoh.,  V,  321,  387).  As  the  author  remarks, 
this  look*  like  "formal  discipline."  N.  P. 
Hewins's  historical  and  experimental  research 
(vide  ib.,  V,  168)  is  a  contribution  to  the 
same  vexed  problem.  On  the  basis  of  experi- 
ments done  with  adults  and  children,  C.  Fox 
was  convinced  (Brit.  J.  of  Payoh.,  vi,  420)  that 
easy  and  unimpeded  thinking  is  unfavorable  to 
mental  imagery,  while  delay  and  conflict  are 
favorable  to  its  arousal.  Total  abstinence  from 
food  for  31  days  "had  little  effect  upon  the 
higher  mental  fimctions"  of  H.  S.  Langfeld's 
starving  subject  (Psych.  Rev.  Monographs, 
Ixxi).  Hie  popular  maxim  "slow,  but  sure," 
receives  slight  support  from  researches  (ib., 
Ixxii)  which  were  carried  out  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  persons  who  are  deliberate  in 
forming  decisions  and  judgments  are  more  likely 
to  be  correct  and  accurate  than  others.  No  cor- 
relation was  discovered  between  ( 1 )  time  and 
constancy  in  either  logical  or  Ksthetical  judg- 
ments, and  (2)  time  and  accuracy  in  objective 
decisions.  The  neural  conditions  immediately 
underlying  the  higher  mental  complexes  are  al- 
most wholly  unknown.  An  hypothesis  designed 
to  make  up,  in  part,  for  this  deficiency, — an 
hypothesis  based  upon  recognized  physiological 
principles,  clearly  and  definitely  formulated, — 
makes  clever  use  of  incipient  activities  of  the 
motor  mechanisms  of  the  brain  (M.  F.  Wash- 
burn, Ptych.  Rev.,  xxi,  376).  , 

Lanouaoe.  What  is  the  best  way  to  teach 
a  foreign  language?  The  Question  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  practice  of  teaching  modern  "living" 
languages  alongside  the  classics.  L.  SchlUter, 
working  in  the  psychological  institute  at  Got- 
tingen  and  at  MUnster  {Zeitschr.  f.  Psychol., 
Ixviii,  1),  tried  to  subject  to  analysis  and  to  a 
comparative  test  the  older  "translation"  method, 
which  uses  the  mother-tongue  as  the  primary 


vehicle  of  instruction,  and  the  "reformed"  or 
"natural"  method,  which  uses  the  foreign  lan- 
guage in  a  similar  way.  In  her  experiments 
Miss  Scblttter  instructed  her  observers  (nearly 
20  adults)  to  translate  into  and  out  of  forei^ 
words  and  also  to  learn  foreign  names  for  ^ 
jects  presented.  The  two  sorts  of  learning  were 
carried  on,  day  by  day,  in  parallel  series.  She 
found  that  if  foreign  words  are  to  be  translated 
into  native  speech  (as  in  translating  a  book), 
then  it  is  more  economical  directly  to  associate 
the  foreign  and  the  native  words  than  to  learn 
from  objects;  but  if  the  learner  is  subsequently 
to  designate  things  by  foreign  words,  then  it  is 
more  economical  not  to  associate  the  native  to 
the  foreign  name  of  the  object  but  at  once  to 
attach  the  new  name  to  the  object.  There  is 
an  indication,  therefore,  that  neither  the  older 
method  of  translation  nor  the  newer  method  of 
presentation  is  to  be  preferred  without  qualifica- 
tion. The  one  seems  to  offer  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  getting  the  meaning  out  of  a  foreign 
language  when  written,  the  other  for  conversa- 
tion about  objects  and  situations.  In  view  of 
the  greater  directness  claimed  by  the  adherents 
of  the  "reformed"  method,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  when,  in  the  experiments,  the  object  was 
shown  and  the  foreign  name  called  for,  the  ob- 
server was  very  likely  first  to  associato  with 
the  object  the  common  designation  in  his 
mother-tongue  and  only  then  to  give  the  for- 
eign name.  This  process  makes  the  "direct" 
method  appear  less  direct  than  it  is  assumed 
to  be.  The  author  wisely  refrains  from  wide 
generalization  from  her  results.  Before  the 
whole  problem  of  instructional  methods  in  lan- 
guage can  be  settled  a  large  number  of  such 
considerations  as  the  use  in  practice  of  the  lan- 
guage acquired,  the  kind  and  value  of  the  men- 
tal training  afforded,  the  age  of  the  pupil,  the 
preparation  and  experience  of  the  instructor, 
must  be  carefully  weighed;  but  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment so  to  have  formulated  the  problem  as  to 
render  it  amenable  to  scientific  approach.  Thus 
far  the  research  touches  only  the  acquisition  of 
a  part  of  the  vocabulary  (nouns)  :  it  must  go 
on  to  analyze  the  processes  involved  in  the  totai 
integration  of  the  sentence  and  of  the  para- 
graph. The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  lan- 
guages are  also  considered  in  R.  W&hmer's  lit- 
tle book,  Spraeherlemung  und  8pracktcit»em- 
schaft. 

Thought,  Jddomknt,  Acnow,  and  Emotion. 
Probably  because  of  the  logical  doctrines  ad- 
vanced by  E.  G.  Husserl,  pro&ssor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  the  bearing 
they  have  on  psychological  investigations  (c. 
A.  Messer,  Arch.  f.  d.  gesam.  PtyStol.,  xxxii, 
62,  281),  a  fresh  attack  on  problems  connected 
with  thought  and  judgment  nas  hem  made  by 
the  psychologists  of  Germany.  An  instance  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  a  critical  review  by  G. 
AnschUtz  of  the  late  T.  Lipps's  doctrine  of  judg- 
ment, of  which  the  second  part  has  appeared 
during  the  year  (Arch.  f.  d.  gesam.  Psychol., 
XXX,  329).  The  review  interprets  judgment  as 
simply  the  result  of  a  voluntary  effort  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  us  by  the  objects  of 
our   environment. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  these  days  of  be- 
haviorism that  a  physiologist  of  the  reputation 
of  W.  B.  Cannon  should  make  the  sUitement 
(Am.  J.  of  Psych.,  xxv,  266),  "for  reasons  given 
above   I    agree    with    Sherrington's    conclusion 
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that  the  reTerberstion  from  the  trunk,  limbs, 
and  Tiacera  counts  for  relatively  little,  even  in 
the  primitive  emotions  of  the  dog,  as  compared 
with  the  cerebral  reverberation  to  which  is  ad- 
junct the  psychical  component  of  emotional  re- ' 
action.' "  R.  Bedc  indicates,  in  a  series  of  in- 
trospections (Areft.  /.  d.  geaam  Paychol.,  xxxiii, 
221),  that  consciousness  attending  imminent 
danger  is  at  an  extraordinarily  high  pitch  of 
attention  so  that  the  experiences  remain  ex- 
ceedingly vivid  in  memory  for  a  number  of 
years.  E.  B.  Titchener  (Am.  J.  of  Ptyoh.,  xxr, 
427)  wonders  at  James's  failure  to  notice  the 
many  historical  anticipaticms  of  the  James- 
Lange  theory  of  emotion.  O.  S.  Hall  in  "a  syn- 
thetic genetic  study  of  fear"  (tb.,  xxv,  149, 
321)  defines  fear  as  "the  antidpaticm  of  pain" 
and  as  an  inhibition  of  "the  will  to  live."  He 
gives  a  list  of  134  kinds  of  morbid  fear. 

A.  Hammer  has  attadced  the  question  of  in- 
hibition from  the  angle  of  the  reaction  experi- 
ment (Psyckol.  Stud.,  ix,  321),  and  has  shown 
that  an  inhibition  set  into  operation  by  antici- 
pative  reactions  previously  executed  has  a  pro- 
gressive effect,  in  spite  of  renewed  voluntary 
attempts  to  suppress  the  conflicting  factor.  See 
also  Pbtchotrkkaft. 

PBTCHOLOOY,  Expkbimental  See  Pbt- 
CHOUMT,  Meetinpa  and  General  Neica. 

FSTCHOFHTBICS.  See  Fstchoumt,  un- 
der section  P»ffehopky»%oa. 

FSYCHOTKKWAPY.  S.  Freud's  Psycho- 
pathology  of  Everyday  Life,  now  translated  into 
English  by  A.  A.  Brill,  is  an  exceedingly  clever 
attempt  to  discover,  in  the  normal  and  the  com- 
monplace, mild  forms  of  the  same  manifesta- 
tions as  appear  in  exaggerated  measure  in  men- 
tal disorder.  These  mild  manifestations  Freud 
remarks  in  the  slips  and  lapses  of  speech,  mem- 
ory, and  action  common  to  all  persons.  The 
explanation  of  these  lapses,  in  terms  of  "re- 
pressions," serves  to  illuminate,  in  the  manner 
characteristic  of  Freud,  the  symptoms  observed 
in  paychonenroses.  The  doctrine  of  repression, 
as  it  is  applied  to  lapses  of  memory,  was  made 
tiie  subject  of  a  symposium  at  Durham  during 
July  (c.  Brit.  J.  of  Ptych.,  vii,  139),  and  an 
attempt  to  interpret  the  alleged  phenomena  in 
terms  of  neural  functions  was  made  indepen- 
dently by  W.  Brown  («6.,  vi,  265).  An  ap- 
peal made  to  The  Unconacioita  to  clarify  psy- 
chological facto,  normal  and  morbid,  appears  m 
M.  Prince's  book  of  this  title.  The  autiior  iden- 
tifies the  unconscious  with  the  "neurograms" 
or  neural  dispositions,  which  are  ultimately  re- 
sponsible, as  he  thinks,  for  the  "fundamentals 
of  human  personality  normal  and  abnormal." 
It  is  chiefly  when  the  nnconscious  represento  an 
affective  residue  of  experiences  (instincto  and 
emotions),  that  the  mental  functions  are  dis- 
turbed. Another  recent  book  about  the  tmcon- 
scious,  Ca  vie  incontciente  et  let  mouvementt, 
has  been  written  by  the  venerable  Th.  Ribot. 
Ribot  maintains  that  "what  persiste  [as  the 
unconscious]  is  the  kinsenthetio  portion  of  the 
conscious  states";  for  "every  state  of  conscious- 
ness is  a  compIe.x  of  which  the  kintesthetic  ele- 
mente  form  the  stable  and  resistant  part." 
Persons  interested  in  the  resemblances  and  dif- 
ferences between  Freud's  "psychoanalysis,"  and 
the  "psychological  analysis"  of  the  French  psy- 
chopatbologisto  will  find  instructive  P.  Janet's 
articles  on  La  p»yeho-analy»e  in  the  Journal  de 
ptychologie    (xi,  1,  97)    and  in  the  Journal  of 


Abnormal  Ptyohology  (ix,  1,  163).  The  jour- 
nal last  named  continues  to  devote  itself  pri- 
marily to  Freudian  interpretations,  although  it 
did  also  contain,  last  year,  a  violent  criticism 
of  psychoanalysis,  re-named  by  tlie  critic  "sexuo- 
analysis"  (J.  C.  Haberman,  ib.,  ix,  266).  The 
JeArhuoh  der  Ptyt^ioanalyte  for  the  year  (vol. 
vi),  which  will  from  this  time  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  advancement  of  "psychoanalytic 
science,"  contains  four  original  articles,  a 
lengthy  and  instructive  history  of  the  psycho- 
anuytic  movement  (207),  and  a  series  of  re- 
ports upon  the  work  of  the  last  five  years. 
Helpful  suggestions  toward  the  discrimination 
of  healthy  and  unsound  "personalities"  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  "mental  adjustment,"  by 
F.  L.  Wells   (Psycfc.  Rev.,  xxi,  295). 

FTTBIilC  BXTTLBIlfOS.     See  Abohiteotdbx. 

FTTBIiIC  DEBT.  See  articles  on  various 
countries. 

FITBLIC  HEALTH  SEBVICE,  Unitd) 
Staixs.  The  annual  rep<»^  of  the  Surge<m- 
General  for  the  year  1913  gave  a  rftum^  of  the 
work  of  this  bureau  for  Sie  year  and  demon- 
strated the  great  extent  and  value  of  ito  ac- 
tivities. In  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  exam- 
ple, not  a  single  case  of  cholera  occurred  during 
the  year,  and  only  a  few  cases  of  plague.  Of 
small-pox,  which  formerly  killed  40,000  people 
in  the  islands,  there  were  very  few  cases,  and 
these  among  persons  inaccessible  to  vaccination. 
Yellow  fever  did  not  appear.  In  continental 
United  States  some  of  the  most  important  ac- 
tivities of  the  service  were  the  field  investiga- 
tions of  pellagra,  trachoma,  malaria,  Rodcy 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  typhoid  fever,  tubercu- 
losis, parasitic  diseases,  water  pollution,  sani- 
tary administraticm,  occupation  hygiene,  and 
school  sanitation.  Much  of  the  work  was  done 
in  cooperation  with  State  health  boards  and  in- 
cluded laboratory  studies  of  many  of  the  diseases 
cited.  Other  activities  included  the  supervision 
of  viruses  and  vaccines,  serums  and  toxins,  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  antirabic  virus, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  white-phosphorus- 
match  law,  A  goodly  proportion  of  the  work  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  in  connection  with 
quarantine  and  immigration  services,  an  impor- 
tant function  being  the  admission  or  exclusion 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  insane.  See  Htqiene; 
Pbllaoba;  Vital  Statistics. 

PXTBLIC  LANDS.  See  Canada,  Dominion 
OF;  Lands,  Public. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ASHINIBTSATION. 
See  Education  in  the  United  States. 

PUGILISM.     See  Boxino. 

PUODTO,  Raotl.  French  pianist,  died  Jan. 
3,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1853,  and 
studied  at  the  Conservatoire,  winning  there  sev- 
eral prizes.  His  first  studies  were  for  organ 
playing,  and  at  the  age  of  10  he  became  organ- 
ist at  the  Church  of  St.  Eugene,  Paris,  which 
post  he  continued  to  hold  for  20  years.  In 
1874  he  was  chorus-master  of  the  ThMtre  Ven- 
tadour,  and  from  1893  to  1806  was  a  professor 
of  harmony  at  the  Conservatoire,  later  becom- 
ing first  instructor  in  piano  at  that  institution 
and  holding  that  post  until  his  retirement  from 
all  but  private  instruction.  He  was  well  known 
in  the  United  States  where  he  made  several 
tours,  the  last  being  in  1912.  After  the  retire- 
ment of  Camille  Saint-SaSns  he  was  considered 
to  be  the  foremost  French  pianist.  His  compo- 
sitions were  chiefly  in  the  smaller  forms,   al- 
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though  he  also  wrote  twllets,  operaa,  operettas, 
and  oratorios.  

PXTMFIM'O  KACHHTEBT.  Some  impor- 
tant units  were  put  under  construction  during 
1914.  For  the  city  of  Philadelphia  contracts 
were  award^l  for  two  20,000,000-gallon  steam 
turbine  driven  geared  centrifugal  pumps,  to 
operate  against  a  330-foot  head  under  a  duty 
guarantee  of  146,000,000  foot  pounds  per  thou- 
sand pounds  of  steam.  This  was  but  one  of 
the  orders  for  such  units  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
manufacturing  company,  which  was  also  build- 
ing two  24,000,000  imperial  gallon  pumps,  de- 
signed for  the  Toronto  water-works,  to  operate 
against  a  2e8-foot  head,  and  two  6,500,000-gal- 
lon  pumps  against  a  273-foot  head  for  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  These  and  other  installations  pre- 
Tiously  installed  indicated  that  the  centrifugal 
pumping  engine  already  was  a  strong  competitor 
of  the  older  reciprocating  pumping  engine,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  was  only  within 
the  last  16  years  that  the  centrifugal  pump  had 
been  in  operation  against  high  heads.  The  prod- 
ucts of  Swiss  and  German  designers  were  fol- 
lowed by  mechanical  engineers  and  pump  build- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  improvements  were 
added  so  as  to  secure  increased  efficiency.  In 
combination  with  the  steam  turbine,  as  well  as 
with  the  electric  motor,  the  centrifugal  pump 
illustrates  again  the  advantages  of  a  machine 
with  a  rotwy  over  a  reciprocating  motion. 
During  the  year  a  number  were  installed  at  the 
.  various  plants  at  the  Plaquemine  and  Jefferson 
'  Drainage  District  of  Louisiana,  including  four 
7e-inch,  and  one  48-inch,  centrifugal  pumps. 
The  larger  pump  had  a  capacity  of  168  gallons 
per  minute  at  1-foot  head,  and  40,000  gallons 
per  minute  against  a  head  of  13  feet.  These 
pumps  were  used  to  pump  water  back  to  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  over  a  levee.  A  100,000,000- 
gallon  De  Laval  centrifugal  pump  was  installed 
at  Pittsburgh  with  a  48-inch  outlet,  designed  to 
raise  water  against  a  total  head  of  66  feet. 

Arrangements  were  made  during  the  year  for 
the  construction  of  Humphrey  gas  pumps  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  first  large  American 
machine  of  this  kind  was  installed  near  Del  Rio, 
Texas,  for  irrigation  purposes.  This  pump, 
which  is  of  the  general  type  described  in  previ- 
ous issues  of  the  Yeab  Book,  had  a  cylinder 
66  inches  in  diameter  and  was  supplied  with 
gas  by  a  300-horsepower  Akerlund  down-draft 
producer,  which  used  as  fuel  either  soft  coal  or 
mesquite  wood.  This  American  Humphrey  pump 
differs  in  design  somewhat  from  the  Enelisb 
orif^nal  pattern,  and  the  working  parts  have 
been  standardized  so  as  to  secure  parts  available 
for  pumps  of  different  sizes;  throughout 
the  entire  design  the  aim  has  been  to  secure 
high  economy  with  simplicity,  reliability,  dura- 
bility, and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

One  of  these  Humphrey  pumps,  it  is  stated, 
can  be  put  in  full  operation  from  the  cold  con- 
dition in  less  than  a  minute,  and  requires  little 
skilled  attention  when  once  started.  None  of 
the  heat  and  lubrication  difficulties  customary 
with  the  big  gas  engines  are  encountered,  and 
the  only  possible  mischances  are  stoppage  from 
lack  of  water,  gas,  or  ignition,  all  of  which 
needs  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  means  of  supply  duplicated.  In  connection 
with  the  Humphrey  patents,  those  of  W.  H. 
Smyth  of  Berkeley,  Cat.,  have  been  used,  and  he 
was  the  first  inventor  to  raise  water  by   the 


direct  explosion  of  fuel  gas  in  the  United  States. 

Dtiring  the  year  the  Boston  Public  Worki 
Department  was  building  at  Union,  Park,  and 
Albany  Streets  the  largest  automatic  sewage 
pumping  station  in  the  world,  with  a  total  ca- 
pacify  of  151,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Foor 
pumps  were  installed,  3  having  36-inch  suctions 
and  36-inch  discharges,  to  deliver  30,000  gal- 
lons per  minute,  while  I  had  a  26-inch  suctirai 
and  a  24-inch  discharge,  and  could  deliver  15,000 
gallons  per  minute.  The  larger  pumps  were  to 
be  driven  by  160-horsepower  constant  speed 
motors  on  a  440-volt  circuit,  and  a  small  pump 
by  a  76-horsepower  motor.  The  automatic  con- 
trol was  to  be  secured  by  a  float  actuating  a 
multi-point  switch,  which  would  close  five  cir- 
cuits consecutively  with  the  change  of  elevation 
in  the  suction  chamber. 

PUUPB.     See  Pumfino  Maohiitebt. 

PTTUDtrE  UNIVSBSITY.  A  SUte  institu- 
tion for  higher  education,  founded  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  in  1869.  The  total  enrollment  in  ail  de- 
partments in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  1978,  and 
the  faculty  numbered  206.  There  were  no  nota- 
ble changes  during  the  year.  The  benefactions 
received  amounted  to  about  $60,000,  and  the 
productive  fimds  amount  to  about  9340,000.  As 
the  university  is  supported  by  appropriations 
from  the  State,  there  is  little  or  no  endowment 
The  library  contains  about  44,000  bound  volumes 
and  30,000  pamphlets.  The  president  is  W.  E. 
Stone. 

FTJBPTTSA.     See  Skbuk  Thekapt. 

QXTAKEBS.     See  Fbiknds. 

QUALES,  NzLES  Thbodobc  An  American 
physician,  died  at  Chicago,  May  23,  1914.  He 
was  born  at  Hardanger,  Norway,  in  1 83 1,  was 
educated  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  came  to 
Chicago  in  1850.  He  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army  in  1861,  served  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  at  its  conclusion  entered  Rush  Medi- 
cal College.  He  was  first  interne  in  the  old 
Cook  County  Hospital,  was  city  physician  of  Chi- 
cago, and  director  of  the  small-pox  hospital 
during  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1868-70,  and 
was  head  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
until  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  He  was  president 
of  the  Scandinavian-American  Medical  Society 
(1894),  and  received  the  Norwegian  decoration 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf  (1910).  He  founded 
the  Norwegian  Old  People's  Home,  Norwood 
Park,  Chicago;  and  did  much  charitable  work 
among  the  Norwegians  of  that  city. 

QXTEBEC.  A  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Area,  361,873  square  miles,  with  a 
population  (1911)  of  2,003,232.  Area,  includ- 
ing that  portion  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
annexed  to  Quebec  in  1912,  706,834  square  miles, 
carrying  a  population  of  2,0()5,779.  The  capi- 
tal IS  Quebec,  with  (1911)  78,710.  The  execu- 
tive autiiority  rests  in  the  Lieutenant-Oovemor, 
appointed  by  the  Govemor-Oeneral  of  Canada 
and  acting  through  a  responsible  ministry.  The 
legislative  power  devolves  upon  a  parliament  of 
two  houses,  a  legislative  council  of  24  appointed 
life  members,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  74 
members  elected  for  6  years.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  1914  was  Sir  Francois  Langelier, 
appointed  May  6,  1911.  Premier  in  1914,  Sir 
Ix>mer  Gouin.     See  Canada. 

QXTEENSIiAlTD.  A  State  of  the  Commoa- 
wetklth  of  Australia.  Hie  estimated  area  is  670,- 
600  square  miles;  the  population  returned  by 
the  census  of  April  3,  1911,  was  606,813,  ezsla- 
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BtTe  of  full-blooded  aboriginals.  The  capital  ia 
Brisbuie,  which  with  suburbs  had  in  1911,  139,- 
480  inhabitants.  The  Govemor  in  1914  was  Sir 
William  MacGregor,  who  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration Dec.  2,  1900;  appointed  to  succeed  him 
was  Maj.  Sir  Hamilton  John  Goold- Adams,  who 
had  been  high  commissioner  for  Cyprus.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir  Arthur  Morgan;  Premier, 
Digby  Frank  Denham.    See  Austbalia. 

QTTICKSILVES.  The  production  of  quick- 
silver in  the  United  States  in  1913  was  20,213 
flasks,  valued  at  $813,171.  Of  the  amount  pro- 
duced, 15,591  flasks  were  obtained  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  4622  flasks  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 
Texas.  Owing  to  generally  low  prices,  the 
quidcsilver  industry  was  not  prosperous  in  1913. 
The  world's  production  in  1911-12  was  the  larg- 
est for  many  years,  and  probably  overran  the 
demand.  Figures  of  the  world's  production  in 
1913  showed  a  slight  decrease  from  those  of 
1012,  and  the  domestic  production  was  the  low- 
est, with  the  exception  of  1008,  since  1860. 
Much  of  the  California  production  comes  from 
old  mines  whose  richest  ores  have  been  re- 
moved, and  which  cannot  be  operated  with  profit 
when  the  metal  is  low.  Quicksilver  is  used 
mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  fulminate,  drugs, 
electric  appliances,  scientific  apparatus,  and  in 
the  recovery  of  precious  metals  by  amalgama- 
tion. A  new  use  in  Scotland  is  the  floating  of 
lights  of  lighthouses  on  a  bath  of  quicksilver. 
The  metal  is  now  but  little  employed  in  silver- 
ing mirrors,  as  nitrate  of  silver  is  now  chiefly 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  imports  of  quick- 
silver in  the  United  States  in  1913  amounted  to 
171,653  pounds,  valued  at  $76,361;  of  this  quan- 
tity the  larger  part  came  from  England,  and 
was  presiunably  Spanish  in  its  origin.  There 
were  exported,  in  1913,  1140  flasks,  valued  at 
$43,624.  The  total  world  production  of  quidc- 
silver in  1913  was  4171  metric  tons,  the  larger 
portion  coming  from  Spain,  large  quantities 
from  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  a  small 
amount  from  Mexico. 

QUININE.    See  Htodere. 

&ABIES.  That  hydrophobia  exists  among 
the  Philippine  dogs  has  already  been  proved  by 
investigations  pursued  since  1907  by  Ashburn, 
Craig,  Dudley,  and  others.  More  recently  Cap- 
tain Schmitter,  of  the  United  States  army,  found 
a  case  in  a  monkey.  The  animal  was  bought  for 
laboratory  purposes  and  when  it  was  received 
appeared  unusually  excited.  The  following  day 
it  became  savage,  and  frothed  at  the  mouth,  and 
died  the  following  day  with  paralysis  of  the 
hind  legs  and  muscles  of  deglutition.  The  exist- 
ence of  rabies  was  proved  both  by  finding  Negri 
bodies  in  the  brain,  and  by  injecting  a  guinea 
pig  with  emulsified  brain  tissue.  An  epidemic 
of  canine  rabies  occurred  in  Seattle  between  Sep- 
tonber,  1913,  and  July,  1014.  In  dogs,  361  cases 
were  found,  nearly  100  of  which  were  proved 
positive  by  laboratory  methods,  and  in  many 
other  cases  the  disease  was  so  well  defined  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  infection.  Previous  to  this  time  Seattle 
bad  not  had  any  cases  of  rabies.  In  New  York 
City  during  the  first  five  months  of  1014  there 
was  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  cases. 
During  this  period  there  were  160  cases  of  the 
disease  in  dogs,  but  there  was  no  increase  among 
human '  beings.  A  city  ordinance  was  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health 
which  required  dogs  to  be  bottt  kdpt  in  leash  and 


muzzled.  In  1913,  60,000  dogs  and  200,000  cats 
were  gathered  up  by  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  a  number 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  previous  year. 
.The  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Health  announced 
that  it  would  give  free  antirabic  treatment  to 
all  persons  bitt^  by  dogs  or  otiier  animals  sus- 
pected of  being  rabid. 

BACINO.  Hie  year  1914  saw  a  wonderful 
revival  of  thoroughbred  racing  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  New  York.  Two  tracks, 
the  Aqueduct  and  the  Empire  City,  opened  their 
gates  for  the  flrst  time  in  five  years,  joining 
Belmont  Park  in  holding  regular  meetings. 
Roamer,  owned  by  Andrew  Miller,  made  the  be»t 
showing  of  the  year,  equaling  the  world's  rec- 
ord for  1  mile,  1:36%,  made  by  August  Bel- 
mont's Stnmboli  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
stakes  won  by  Roamer  included  the  Whitestone, 
the  Carter  Cup,  the  Brooklyn  Derby,  the  Mid- 
summer, the  Travers,  the  Huron,  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Handicap.  Other  horses  to  gain  fame  in 
1914  were  H.  P.  Whitney's  Regret,  and  James 
Butler's  Oomely  and  Pehhlea.  Rote  Tree  II  won 
12  out  of  10  starts,  and  only  once  finished  out 
of  the  money.  This  horse  also  was  the  biggest 
money  maker  of  the  year,  capturing  purses  to 
the  total  of  $20,105.  Ranking  next  to  Roee 
Tree  II  in  winnings  was  H.  C.  Applegate's  Old 
Rosebud,  with  $19,067.  The  winning  American 
owners  were  H.  P.  Whitney,  $55,056;  J.  L.  Hol- 
land, $42,445;  R.  T.  Wilson,  $41,685;  B.  G.  Bed- 
well,  $40,110. 

H.  B.  Duryea's  Durbar  II,  an  American  <horse, 
won  the  English  Derby,  while  Bordanaple,  owned 
by  Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild,  carried  off  the 
honors  in  France,  capturing  the  French  Derby, 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  the  Prix  du  Jockey 
Club,  and  the  Prix  du  President  de  la  R«pab- 
lique. 

In  trotting  and  pacing,  27  new  records  were 
established.  Peter  Volo,  who  has  lost  only  one 
heat  in  his  career,  went  through  the  season  with- 
out defeat,  and  reduced  the  mile  record  for  a 
three-year-old  to  2:03^^.  This  gives  him  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  trotter  to  race  to  a 
world's  record  in  uiree  consecutive  years.  As  a 
yearling,  Peter  Volo  held  for  a  time  the  mark 
of  3:19.  In  1913  he  reduced  the  two-year-old 
figure  from  2:00%  to  2:04>4.  Etawah  broke 
the  four-year-old  mark  for  trotters,  2:06%, 
which  had  stood  for  21  years,  by  setting  the  rec- 
ord at  2:03%.  Among  the  pacers,  Directum  I, 
Williama,  Frank  Bogaah,  Jr.,  R.  H.  Brett,  and 
Anna  Bradford  did  the  best  work.  Directum  I 
paced  five  heats  in  2  minutes  or  better,  and  cov- 
ered the  mile  in  1 :68,  the  fastest  ever  paced 
either  in  a  race  or  against  time.  William* 
paced  one  heat  in  2:00,  and  three  consecutive 
heats  in  an  average  of  2:01.  Anna  Bradford, 
a  three-year-old  fllly,  paced  one  heat  in  2:00%. 

BACQUETS  AND  COUBT  TENNIS.  Law- 
rence Waterbury  retained  the  United  States  sin- 
gles title  in  racquets  only  after  a  gruelling 
struggle  in  the  flnal  round  with  C.  G.  Osbom  of 
Chicago.  The  scores  were  17-15,  10-15,  18-17, 
9-15,  16-11.  In  the  doubles  final,  Dwight  F. 
Davis  and  J.  W.  Wear  defeated  Hugh  D.  Scott 
and  George  F.  Fearing,  Jr.,  12-16,  6-15,  15-3, 
15-e,  15-11,  16-4. 

Jay  Gould  again  reigned  supreme  in  court  ten- 
nis, not  only  holding  his  United  States  amateur 
title,  but  defeating  George  F.  Covey  of  England, 
holder  of  the  world's  professional  championship, 
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in  a  match  for  the  open  title.  The  flrBt  half 
of  the  match  was  plajed  in  England,  where 
Gould  lost  by  a  narrow  margin.  The  second 
half,  played  in  Philadelphia,  resulted  in  an  easy 
victory  for  the  American  player,  who  captured 
■even  of  the  eight  sets.  Gould  and  W.  H.  T. 
Huhn  successfully  defended  the  doubles  honors, 
defeating  George  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  and  C.  T.  Rus- 
sell 6-6,  e-S,  6-4.  Gould  and  Huhn  lost  a  spe- 
cial matdi  to  Joshua  Crane  and  Fearing  6-6, 
S-6,  6-4,  3-6. 

In  England  E.  W.  Baerlein  won  the  amateur 
championship,  defeating  Joshua  Crane  6-2,  6-1, 
6-2.  Walter  Kinsella,  the  American  profes- 
sional, defeated  E.  H.  Miles,  the  English  ama- 
teur, 6-4,  6-6,  6-6. 

&AI)IO>ACTIVZTT.  See  AamcvLTvam,  Ra- 
dio-AotMijf  amd  Plant  Orou>th;  Chkkistbt;  and 
Pbtsics.  

BADIO-TEIiXOBAPHT.    See  Woeucss  Tb- 

UORAPnT  AlTD  TKUCPHOKT. 

BADIOTHEKAFT  AKS  BOENTOEKOL- 
OOT.  The  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the 
X-ray  for  deep  cancers  are  gradually  being 
solved.  Bumm  and  Wameicros  state  that  after 
disappointing  trials  with  mesothorium  and 
other  radioactive  substances,  they  modified  their 
technic  and  obtained  most  encouraging  results. 
The  secret  of  success,  they  declare,  ia  to  use  Jiard 
tubes,  by  the  cross-fire  technic,  so  as  to  generate 
600  X  units  in  the  depths  of  the  tumor.  As 
about  six-sevenths  of  tiie  rays  applied  to  the 
surface  do  not  penetrate  10  cm.  deep,  fully  3600 
'  X  unsts  have  to  be  applied  to  tiie  skin  in  order 
to  obtain  500  units  in  the  focus.  No  serious  in- 
jury resulted  from  this  intensive  exposure  of  the 
skin  to  the  hard  rays,  even  with  8000  X  units. 
Under  this  treatment  the  cancer  tissue  becomes 
indurated,  and  loses  its  malignant  diaracteris- 
tics.  These  treatments  are  given  in  massive 
doses,  far  apart,  and  improvement  takes  place 
as  early  as  the  third  weelc. 

The  above  technic  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
invention  of  an  American,  Coolidge,  of  a  tube 
which  opens  a  new  field  in  Roentgen  therapy. 
This  tube  differs  decidedly  from  tiie  ordinary 
type.  As  described  by  Johnston  in  the  /o«m<iI 
of  the  American  Medical  Aaaooiation,  in  the 
Coolidge  tube  "the  cathode  consists  of  a  spiral 
of  tungsten  placed  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  from  a  heavy  tungsten  target.  Both  these 
tungsten  elements  are  mounted  in  an  ordinary 
Roentgen-ray  bulb,  which  is  then  exhausted  by 
a  special  series  of  processes  to  an  almost  per- 
fect vacuum.  In  this  condition  the  tube  per- 
mits the  passage  of  no  electric  current,  and  in 
order  to  render  it  operative  it  is  necessary  to 
heat  the  tungsten  spiral  by  the  passage  through 
it  of  an  electric  current  of  12  volts  from  a 
storage  battery.  The  storage  battery,  rheostat, 
amperemeter,  and  tungsten  spiral  form  an  elec- 
tric circuit.  The  incandescence  of  the  spiral  is 
controlled  by  permitting  the  passage  of  more  or 
less  current  by  means  of  uie  rheostat.  This 
storage  battery  circuit  is  carefully  insulated, 
and  on  the  storage  battery  circuit  there  is  im- 
pressed a  potential  of  from  50,000  to  10,000 
volts  from  a  high-tension  transformer,  where- 
upon tungsten  citrons  from  the  incandescent 
spiral  are  hurled  across  the  gap  in  the  vacuum, 
striking  on  the  timgsten  target,  and  from  the 
points  of  impact  Roentgen-rays  are  emitted. 
This  tube  permits  the  passage  of  enormous  quan- 
tities of  current  for  long  periods  of  time,  result- 


ing in  the  emission  of  great  quantities  of  Roent- 
gen-rays. The  penetration  of  rays  depends 
entirely  on  the  voltage  impressed  on  the  tube 
circuit,  and  if  this  is  kept  constant,  the  pene- 
tration remains  constant.  There  is  thus  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  roentgenologist  an  instru- 
ment of  precisi(»  and  of  extreme  power,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
two-edged  sword.  It  was  greatly  feared  tiiat 
the  introduction  of  this  tube  would  be  followed 
by  a  series  of  grave  accidents,  both  to  the 
roentgenologist  employing  it  and  to  the  patient 
who  may  be  subjected  to  its  use,  unless  exceed- 
ing care  in  technic  is  scrupulously  followed. 
The  employment  of  aluminum  filters  of  at  least 
3  mm.  thickness  was  advised  when  this  tube  is 
used  for  deep  therapy." 

The  X-ray  had  proved  to  be  a  great  value  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculous  glands,  whether 
they  are  hard  or  soft,  and  even  when  th^  are 
broken  down  and  form  fistulas.  Under  X-ray 
exposure  the  glands  diniinish  in  sire  and  the 
fistulas  heal  with  a  flexible  scar.  Danger  of 
interfering  with  growth  processes  contraindi- 
cates  this  form  of  treatment  in  patients  under 
the  age  of  10,  and  in  children  of  this  age  the 
great  proportion  of  enlarged  glands  are  found. 

R^Diuic  Therapy  is  going  through  a  period 
of  enthusiasm  such  as  the  X-ray  enjoyed  10 
years  ago.  A  good  many  sensational  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  press  during  1914.  Scientific  in- 
vestigators, however,  are  not  so  enthusiastic. 
An  important  centre  for  the  study  of  the  effects 
of  radium  is  the  Radium  Institute  of  London. 
It  possesses  4  grams  of  radium,  more  than  the 
quantity  ownea  by  any  other  single  institute; 
tiie  Laboratoire  hiologique  du  radium  was  or- 
ganized in  1906,  since  which  time  1000  patients 
have  been  treated.  The  Vienna  Institute  began 
work  in  1012  with  half  a  gram  of  radium,  and 
now  owns  one  and  a  half  grams.  The  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  Heidelberg  possesses  20  mg.  of  ra- 
dium. All  of  these  {nstitutions  submitted  re- 
ports of  their  work  for  1913.  The  English  Insti- 
tute draws  no  conclusions,  but  a  comparison  of 
the  various  reports  justifies  the  statement  that 
radium  produces  a  selective  destructive  action 
on  the  majority  of  cancers,  but  that  its  action  is 
limited  in  ext«it.  It  is  pointed  out  that  unless 
the  greatest  care  is  used  in  the  application  of 
this  substance  the  more  distant  portions  of  the 
tumor  may  be  stimulated  to  active  growth.  In- 
Bufiicient  dosage  will  stimulate  a  tumor  to  re- 
newed activity.  All  users  of  radium  are  em- 
phatic in  advising  that  no  operable  tumors 
except  those  of  the  skin  should  be  treated  by 
radium  in  preference  to  operation.  More  suc- 
cessful methods  of  applying  this  remedy  must 
yet  be  sought.  At  present  radium  does  not  re- 
place surgery,  but  merely  supplements  it. 

Ultbaviolbt  Rats.  Friedber^  made  the  im- 
portant announcement  that  vaccine  can  l>e  steril- 
ized in  30  minutes,  without  impairing  its 
potency,  by  exposure  to  the  violet  rays.  He  also 
observed  Uiat  experimental  infections  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  mouth  could  be  neutralized  by 
exposure  to  these  rays  or  to  direct  sunlight, 
especially  if  "sensitized"  previously  bv  the  ap- 
plication of  eosin.  The  liacteria  in  the  mouth 
were  killed  off  so  promptly  and  constantly  that 
the  investigator  thought  that  throat  affections 
in  human  Iwings  might  be  cured  and  bacillus-car- 
riers sterilized.  During  his  experiments  he 
sfHrayed  the  region  repeatedly  with  an  eosin,  or 
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fuehrin  solution  of  I  to  100,000.  Consult  Bain- 
bridge,  The  Otmeer  Problem  (New  York,  1914) ; 
Coohdge^  in  Pkytioal  Review  of  the  AmericaH 
Phyaieal8ocietti  (December,  1913). 

BABrcnc     See  Chekistbt;  and  Chkkistbt, 

IKDUSTBIAL. 

KADIUM,  UBAKTUK,  AND  VANADIUM 
ORES.  The  production  of  these  camotite-bear- 
ing  ores  during  1013  was  the  largest  ever  made, 
and  amoimted  to  about  2269  short  tons  of  dry 
ore,  which  contained  about  81,990  pounds  of 
metallic  uranium.  The  quantity  of  radium  in 
equilibrium  with  uranium  is  equivalent  to  about 
1  grain  of  radium  to  3000  icilograms  of  uranium, 
and  it  is  also  estimated  that  the  uranium  in 
camotite  is  accompanied  by  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  radium  required  for  equilibrium.  On  the 
supposition  that  these  figures  are  approximately 
correct,  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  radium  pres- 
ent is  recoverable,  then  the  ores  produced  in 
1913  contained  8.6  grams  of  recoverable  metallic 
radium,  equivalent  to  16.9  grams  of  hydrous 
radium  bromide,  valued  at  $120,000  a  gram  of 
metallic  radium,  or  $1,020,000.  In  the  United 
States  uranium  minerals  were  produced  in  com- 
mercial quantities  during  1913  only  in  Col<«ado 
and  in  southeastern  Utah,  the  quantity  produced 
in  Colorado  being  much  in  excess  of  the  Utah 
output.  The  great  bulk  of  the  uranium  mineral 
'was  camotite,  but  a  small  tonnage  of  pitchblende 
ore  was  taken  from  the  Belcher  and  Calhoim 
mines,  near  Central  City,  Gilpin  Co.,  Colo.  A 
few  pounds  of  uraninite,  the  crystalline  form  of 
pitchblende,  were  saved  in  South  Carolina  as  a 
by-product   of    feldspar    and   mica    mining.    A 


large  number  of  vanadium  minerals  occur  with 
the  camotite,  so  that  in  mining  for  uranium  a 
large  amount  of  vanadium  is  uso  obtained;  in 
general  the  vanadium  in  the  ore  amounts  to 
more  than  twice  the  uranium  content.  The 
vanadium  in  the  camotite  ores  is  saved  as  a  by- 
product, probably  most  of  it  as  ferric  vanadate, 
which  is  sold  to  manufacturers  of  ferrovana- 
dium.  No  important  discoveries  of  carnotite- 
bearing  territory  were  made  in  1913.  Two  com- 
panies during  the  year  endeavored  to  isolate 
radium  salts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  both 
were  apparently  about  ready  to  produce  refined 
radium  salts.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  ra- 
dium salts  in  1913  was  $16,218. 

KAILWAY  ACCIDENTS.  The  year  1014 
showed  distinct  improvement  in  conditions  of 
operation  on  American  railways  with  fewer  acci- 
dents, and  with  a  greater  recognition  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  operating  officials  and 
employees.  The  question  of  rail  failures  and 
defects  in  the  trade  with  heavy  equipment  was 
a  cause  of  serious  concern  to  the  maintenance 
of  way  officials,  and  the  metallurgists  of  both 
the  railways  and  of  the  steel  rail  manufactur- 
ers. The  Intorstato  Commerce  Commission  pub- 
lished its  usual  tables  of  casualties,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  collisions,  increased 
interest  attached  to  accidents  due  to  defects  of 
equipment  and  defects  of  roadway,  as  the  equip- 
ment was  being  inspected  by  officials  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  de- 
fecto  of  roadway  were  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  railwavs  themselves.  These  statistics  are 
summarized  in  the  accompanying  tables. 


SUVHABT  OF  OASUALTIBS  TO  PEB80NS  IN  THE  IT.  8. 

AND  1018 

1924 

/t«flt  ^(0111 

Pasnngan:  KOltd    Injur »d 

In  train   seeidmits 85        7,001 

Other   esiiMs    180        8,130 

Total    265 

Emplayaw  on  dn^: 

In  train   aeeidenta    453 

In  eonpUng  aeeidenta   171 

Overhead  obatmetlona,   ate.    80 

Fallins   from   eara,    etc.    497 

Other   eanaea    1,814 

Total    3,638 

Total  paisengara  and  employeea  on  diitj.  2,788 

Smployeea  not  on  duty: 

In   train    aeeidenta    6 

In  conpUnc  aeeidenta    

Overhead  ooetmctioni,  ate 8 

Falling  from  eara,  ete 64 

Other   canaea    365 

Total    837 

Other  peraona: 

Not  treepaaainr— 

In  train  aeeidenta   9 

Other    eanaea    1,398 

Toul 1,807 

Treapaiaera — 

In    train    aeeidenta    75 

Other    eaniea    6,896 

ItaUl 6.471 

Total   aeeidenta  invoMns  train  operation....  0,898 
Indnatrial  aeeidenta  to  amplojeaa  not  involvtns 

train    operation    409 

Ciranl   total    10,802 


FOB  THB  TBAB8  ENDED  JUNE  80,  1914 

1918  1814  191S 

raflwaire  BUetrie  raavayt 

K1U*d    Injwrtd    KOtd  Infurtd  KilUd  Iniur»d 
181  8,663  18     1,183        10       1,352 

333  7,877         40     3,047       36       1,789 


16,121 

408 

16,689 

68 

8,329 

86 

8,041 

4,828 

2,602 

1,490 

14,668 

27,378 

657 

196 

94 

660 

1,688 

6,906 

8,860 

1,885 

16,005 

38,514 

9 
2 

3 

8 

26 

100 

25 

38 

126 

389 

IS 
1 
6 
8 

17 

154 

19 

84 

188 

308 

50,841 

2,089 

56,619 

46 

568 

50 

548 

65,962 

8,842 

78,168 

104 

8,797 

86 

8.689 

117 

2 

6 

870 

608 

13 

"2 

65 

288 

146 

1 

9 

408 

614 

"'i 

3 
8 

16 

"is 

5 

84 

"i 

3 
~8 

6 

"io 

4 

1,097 

862 

1.178 

38 

148 
5,827 

9 
1,279 

110 
5,983 

1 
847 

4 
1,081 

1 
196 

8 
860 

5,976 

1,288 

6,043 

348 

1,085 

197 

868 

178 
6,176 

90 
5,468 

174 
6,186 

168 

'iso 

117 

'i3S 

6,864 

5,568 

6,810 

168 

189 

117 

138 

79,888 

10,650 

86,688 

538 

6,056 

408 

4,608 

118,274 

414 

118,630 
200,808 

38 
661 

1,058 
6,108 

19 
433 

798 

192,662 

10,064 

5,406 
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DEKAILUBNTS — 8TKA1C  BAILWATB 
Dm  TO  DavBora  of  Equificiiit  r«ar  mdtd  /ihm  SO,  1814 


Oamt* 


DefeotlTe  wheda:  Viimi*r 

Broken  or  bnnt  wbad    800 

Broken  flanga 684 

liooaa    wheel    IIT 

ICaoelUineoui  whed  defacia   118 

Broken  or  defeetiTa  axle  or  journal 425 

Broken  or  defeotiTe  brake  rigfing   680 

Broken  or  defective  draft  gear  411 

Broken   or  defective  aide   oearinga    148 

Broken  arch  bar   276 

Birid   trncka    217 

Failure  of  power-brake  apparatoa,  hoaa^  ate. 260 

Failure  of  eonplara 288 

MiiceUaneona   512 

Total 4,186 

DVX  TO  DinOTS   OV  SOAOWAT 

Broken  raU   811 

Spread  raU    217 

Soft  track    856 

Bad   dea    62 

Sun  kink   27 

Irregular  track    512 

Broken  or  defaetlTe  awiteh  or  frog   299 

MiacallaneouB    104 

TOtol     1,888 


Vmmagt  ta 

road  and 

<9«i}nim( 

aikdotttaf 

faring 

vriek* 

$455,885 

536,247 

97.789 

66,TS< 

840.185 

898.758 

268,078 

110,928 

278,895 

118,774 

180,681 

116.184 

468.918 


60 

1,074 

8.868,088 

34 

810 

$887,058 

8 

147 

126,827 

218 

254,265 

8 

lis 

29,760 

8 

31 

22,701 

12 

227 

878,883 

18 

294 

186,702 

8 

167 

181,152 

66 


1,987 


1,516,848 


BUMUAKT  OF  AOOIDENTS  BESULTINQ  FBOH  COLLISIONS   AKD   DERAILMENTS   FOB  THE    FITE 

YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  80,  1014  * 

D— iag«  ta 
road  and 
Tear  tiiuifminU. 

and  eoti  of 
Portotit —  daorfitv 

ifwntar  KtUtd  Inivrod  vroeki 

1910    11,779  778  12.679  99,838,968 

1911    11,865  786  11,798  9,851,780 

1912    18,698  772  15,096  11,627,458 

1918    15,626  791  14,565  18,049,214 

1914    18,806  605  11,487  10,065,181 

*  For  1910  the  ilgurea  for  persona  lulled  and  injured   are  restricted  to  paaaengers  and  to  emplojeea  on 
dntjr.     Returns  for  electric  railways  are  included  in  the  figures  for  that  year. 
I 

Safety  Fntsx.    During  the  year  the  Safety  was  a  side  line  with  a  view  from  curye  to  curve 

First  campaign  continued,  and  safety  organiza-  of  about  900  feet,  and  was  due  to  the  south- 

tions  were  extended  on  a  number  of  important  bound  train  failing  to  wait  at  Tipton  Ford  for 

railway  lines,  securing  t^e  interest  and  coSper-  the  northbound  train  as  directed  by  order.    This 

ation  of  the  employees.    The  interest  of  the  pub-  accident  was  unique  in  that  it  was  the  first  one 

lie  in  safety  movements  was  solicited,  and  flg-  to  be  investigated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 

ured   in   the  advertising  on  not  a  few  of   the  Commission  wherein  a  gasoline  motor  car  was 

larger  systems,  which  had  creditable  records  in  involved,  and  to  the  fire  caused  by  the  ignition 

this   direction.     It   was   noticeable   that   safety  of  the  gasoline  was  due  the  large  loss  of  life, 

rather  than  speed  was  more  and  more  an  im-  Considerable  attention  was  attracted  to  the  dis- 

portant  consideration  and  a  condition  of  efficient  aster  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  use 

operation.    On  some  of  the  systeras  where  there  of  motor  cars  which  carry  large  quantities  of 

had  been  serious  accidents  in  the  years  immedi-  gasoline,  as  the  collision  hazard  naturally  will 

ately   preceding,   improved  conditions  of  opera-  grow  in  importance. 

tion    were   established,    and    large   volumes    of  A  serious  passenger  train  disaster  occurred  at 

passenger  traffic  were  handled  without  mishap.  Lebanon,  Mo.,  on  September  15,  when  27  persona 

In  many  cases  the  public  at  large  were  begin-  were  drowned  by  a  derailment  on  the  St.  Louis 

ning  to  see  the  justice  of  the  position  of  the  and  San  Francisco  line  2  miles  west  of  Lebanon, 

railroads  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  spend  182  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.     A  westbound 

money   on   improved   signal   systems   and   other  passenger  train  was  derailed  in  a  flood  caused 

features  of  equipment,  rather  than  on  imneces-  by  a  cloudburst,  and  two  passenger  cars  toppled 

sary  employees,  such  as  were  demanded  by  full  into  a  deep  gully  filled  with  water.     In  addition 

crew  laws  in  several  States.  to  those  killed,   18   persons  were  injured,  but 

One  of  the  most  serious  accidents  of  the  year  none     seriously.    A     12-foot    embankment     on 

was  a  butting-collision   of  passenger  trains  on  which  the  track  crosses  a  ravine  had  been  com- 

the   Kansas   City  Southern   near   Tipton   Ford,  pletely  washed  away,  and  while  the  locomotive 

Mo.,  on  August  6,  in  which  38  passengers  and  and  the  first  two  cars  passed  on  the  sagging 

5  employees  were  killed,  and  34  passengers  and  track   safely,   the   chair   car   and   smoker   were 

4  employees  injured.    TTiis  collision  occurred  on  rolled  over  into  the  torrent, 

a  single  track  railway  at  a  point  where  there  Another  serious  accident  of  the  year  was  a 
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derailment  on  the  Alabama  Great  Southern, 
near  Livingaton,  Ala.,  September  10,  in  which 
10  persons  were  killed  and  40  were  injured. 
The  cause  was  the  malicious  misplacement  of  a 
switch.  In  the  interval  before  the  passage  of 
the  passenger  train  it  was  tampered  with,  and 
the  train  was  thrown  to  a  siding.  In  a  wooden 
passenger  car  3  out  of  7  passengers  were  killed, 
and  in  a  steel  underframe  car  6  out  of  15.  The 
inspector  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion questioned  whether,  in  case  of  an  accident 
like  this,  the  steel  underframe  car  afforded  addi- 
tional security. 

An  interesting  record  of  safety  on  one  of  the 
leading  American  railway  systems  was  that  of 
the  Pennsylvania  with  26,198  miles  of  track. 
Not  a  single  passenger  was  killed  in  a  train  ac- 
cident during  1914,  although  188,411,876  passen- 
gers were  carried,  and  the  aggregate  distance 
traveled  by  passenger  trains  was  67,380,381 
miles.  More  than  3000  trains  were  run  every 
day,  and  more  than  a  million  trains  during  the 
year. 

Tbespassebs.  A  question  that  was  attracting 
greater  interest  than  usual  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  annually  caused  by  persons  tres- 
passing on  railway  property,  especially  those 
using  the  tracks  as  a  highway  and  crossing  at 
unauthorized  points.  From  1901  to  1910,  33,000 
persons  under  21  years  of  age  were  killed  or 
injured  while  trespassing,  and  the  total  ntun- 
ber  killed  in  this  period  was  60,026,  with  63,027 
injured.  In  Great  Britain  during  the  same 
period  those  killed  from  trespassing  amounted 
to  but  4434,  and  the  injured  1315.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  this  striking  difference  are  the 
strictness  of  the  law  in  the  latter  country,  and 
the  greater  care  accorded  the  protecti<»  of  the 
right  of  way  by  fencing,  etc.,  thoueh  in  the 
United  States  improvements  of  the  right  of  wav 
such  as  elevation  of  tracks  has  made  little  dif- 
ference on  account  of  the  laxity  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  and  the  lenience  of  magistrates 
before  whom  those  responsible  have  been  brought 
by  the  railway  police,  as  usually  the  local  police 
manifest  very  little  interest  in  offenses  of  this 
nature.  In  Great  Britain  persons  other  than 
passengers  or  employees  found  on  railroad  prop- 
erty are  fined  $10  for  each  offense,  while  in 
France  trespassers  are  liable  to  a  fine  up  to 
$589  and  jail  up  to  a  month.  In  Germany  fines 
up  to  $26  are  imposed,  and  Canada  imposes  fines 
up  to  $50  and  an  imprisonmoit  up  to  2  months. 

Gbeat  Britaih.  In  Great  Britain  the  acci- 
dent record  for  1014  refiected  considerable  credit 
on  British  railway  management.  An  accident 
occurred  at  Carr  Bridge,  June  18,  on  the  High- 
land Railway,  in  the  course  of  which  a  passenger 
car  fell  into  the  stream  and  5  passengers  were 
drowned.  This  was  due  not  so  much  to  defects 
in  operation  or  maintenance  as  to  an  abnormal 
flood,  so  that  the  collision  outside  the  Cannon 
Street  Station  on  June  27  in  which  1  passenger 
was  killed  and  about  20  injured  was  otherwise 
the  most  noteworthy  of  the  year.  In  1908  and 
1901  no  passengers  whatsoever  were  killed  on 
British  railways,  and  in  1909,  but  1  passenger, 
while  up  to  June  30,  the  record  showed  that 
in  1914  only  6  onployees  had  been  killed,  and 
in  the  second  six  months  of  the  year  so  far  as 
information  was  available  but  2  in  addition. 
There  had  been  great  improvement  in  engine 
drivers  not  running  past  signals,  and  while  there 
was  much  less  trMfic  after  the  outbreak  of  the 


war,  y«t  there  was  considerable  transportation 
of  recruits  and  of  complete  militaiy  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  military  supplies,  which  nad  to 
be  done  expeditiously  and  under  unusual  condi- 
tions. Such  work  was  carried  on  safely  and 
with  better  success  than  on  the  continental  rail- 
ways, no  casualties  being  reported  for  British 
lines. 

BAIXiWATS.  During  the  calendar  year 
1914,  a  smaller  mileage  of  new  railroads  was 
built  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  year 
since  1895.  In  December,  1014,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  21,048  miles  of  railway  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  The  greatest  mileage  of 
railways  in  the  United  States  which  was  ever 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  a  single  year 
was  in  1893,  and  in  that  year  29,340  miles  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  but  by  1898  all  but 
12,744  miles  had  been  taken  out  of  receivership. 
Wages  of  all  classes  of  employees  in  railway 
service  were  never  as  hi^  as  they  were  in  1914. 
On  the  other  hand,  almost  without  exception, 
there  were  fewer  men  employed  in  railway  serv- 
ice in  1914  than  in  1913.  Even  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  War  none  but  the 
strongest  railway  companies  were  able  to  raise 
new  capital  except  through  the  issue  of  short 
term  notes,  in  most  cases  secured  by  a  very 
ample  margin  of  high  grade  collateral.  It  was 
with  this  condition  of  affairs  that  the  railways 
in  Official  Classification  territory  presented  a 
case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
which  they  asked  for  a  horizontal  increase  in 
freight  rates  approximating  6  per  cent.  On 
original  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  refused  to  grant  the  increase 
except  to  roads  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh 
and  east  of  Chicago,  by  a  vote  of  5  memb^s 
to  2,  the  decision  being  banded  down  on  July  20, 
1914.  (See  the  1913  Ykab  Book  for  a  discus- 
sion of  tiie  conduct  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
case.) 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  a 
rehearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  requested.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  on  Dec.  18,  1914,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  handed  down  a  decision 
which  was  favorable  to  the  roads,  granting  with 
one  exception  (coal)  a  6  per  cent  increase  in 
rates.  In  the  original  case,  roads  in  Central 
Freight  Association  territory,  which  includes  the 
roads  running  between  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh 
and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  were  granted  a  6  per 
cent  increase  in  certain  rates.  Central  Freight 
Association  territory  is  included  in  Official  Clas- 
sification territory,  the  ascertaining  part  of 
Official  Classification  which  takes  in  all  the 
roads  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis.  When  schedules  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Central  Freight  Association  roads 
m  accordance  with  the  commission's  original 
findings  in  the  rate  advance  case,  it  was  foimd 
that  because  of  competitive  conditions,  but  a 
small  percentage  of  all  of  the  rates  could  be  in- 
crea»ed,  notwithstanding  the  commission's  per- 
mission. When,  however,  the  Trunk  Lines 
( lines  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh )  were  also 
permitted  to  raise  their  rates,  this  difficulty  was 
in  a  large  measure  removed,  and  all  ratM,  in- 
cluding those  formerly  excepted,  were  raised, 
coal  rates,  however,  not  being  increased. 

It  is  always  hard  to  accurately  distinguish 
between  cause  and  effect  in  contemporary  events. 
In  1914  the  full  significance  of  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission  rules  in  regard  to  ac- 
counting practices  of  the  railways  was  apparent. 
Ftevious  to  1907,  there  had  been  widely  different 
methods  used  by  the  different  railway  companies 
in  regard  to  what  they  considered  expenses  of 
operation  and  expenditures  for  property  account 
which  could  be  properly  capitalized  and  paid 
for  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  securities. 
The  strong  roads  had  treated  as  expenses  not 
only  renewals  and  replacements  of  existing  prop- 
erty, but  also  their  liberal  expenditures  for  the 
betterment  of  existing  property.  Weak  roads, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  charged  all  better- 
ment of  property  to  capital  account,  but  had 
narrowly  reetrictied  the  meaning  of  expenses  so 
as  to  exclude  the  cost  of  obsolescence.  Since 
strong  and  weak  roads  are  in  a  great  many 
thousands  of  cases  competitors,  the  enforcement 
of  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  regard  to  ex- 
penses and  capital  expenditures  ext^ding  over 
a  series  of  years,  sharply  emphasizes  the  weak- 
ness of  the  weiUc  roads.  Whether  or  not  the 
present  very  large  mileage  of  roads  in  bank- 
ruptcy is  the  result  of  the  publicity  given  to  the 
weakness  of  these  roads'  conditions  through  the 
enforcement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's accounting  principles,  or  whether  it  is 
simply  the  manifestation  of  other  economic  prin- 
ciples, of  which  the  enforcement  of  the  uniform 
system  of  accounting  is  also  a  result,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  At  any  rate,  the  combination  of  events 
has  tended  to  make  clear  certain  fundamental 
principles  which  govern  the  railway  development 
which  would  probably  have  been  less  clear  had 
not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ac- 
tivities brought  them  so  dramatically  before  the 
public. 

The  point  so  clearly  brought  out  in  1914  in 
regard  to  railways  was  that  in  the  United  States 
there  are  cycles,  during  which,  as  traffic  in- 
creases, the  railway  companies  experience  the 
working  of  the  law  of  increasing  returns,  each 
additional  ton  carried  and  each  additional  pas- 
senger carried  reducing  the  unit  oost^  But  at 
the  end  of  this  cycle,  there  is  a  sudden  reversal 
of  the  law  and  railways  suffer  luider  the  law  of 
decreasing  returns.  For  the  4  or  5  years  previ- 
ous to  I9I4  it  had  been  the  law  of  decreasing 
returns  that  had  apparently  been  operative.  It 
was  nominally  through  their  ability  to  prove 
ibia  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  the  railways  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
rate  advance.  Actually  the  railways  carried 
their  case  to  the  public  and  proved  it  to  the 
public,  and  it  was  public  pressure  very  largely 
which  was  effective  in  deciding  the  commission 
to  reverse  iteelf.  Comparatively  seldom  have 
newspapers  all  over  the  United  States  been  so 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  in  the  discussion  of 
a  question  of  broad  public  policy  as  they  have 
in  1914  in  their  discussion  of  the  railway  situ- 
ation. From  Houston  to  Seattle,  and  from 
Tampa  to  Bangor,  newspapers  both  editorially 
and  in  their  news  columns  gave  prominence  to 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  roads  had 
been  brought.  The  case  often  was  overstated, 
but  possibly  not  more  so  than  was  necessary  to 
arouse  and  enlighten  interest  in  a  very  real  dan- 
ger that  threatened  the  country. 

It  is  interesting,  instructive,  and  rather  en- 
couraging to  see  that,  while  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  by  long  series  of  decisions  had  given 
more  and  more  power  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  ite  regulation  of  railway 


matters,  the  first  aodouB  check  to  the  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  this  power  came  directly  from 
public  opinion.  The  railways  overruled  in  their 
appeals  from  the  commission  to  the  eourte,  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  and  to  President  Wilson. 

It  will  probably  be  a  distinguishing  event  of 
1914  that  after  the  6  per  cent  rate  at^ance  had 
been  refused  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  while  the  appeal  for  a  rehearing  of 
the  case  was  pending,  a  committee  of  railway 
presidents,  headed  by  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  went 
openly  and  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  laid  before  him  in  a  petition, 
which  was  classic  in  ite  simplicity,  a  statement 
of  their  case,  with  the  request  that  he  express 
his  opinicHi  in  regard  to  it.  He  granted  the  re- 
quest by  giving  out  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  which  he  said: 

"You  ask  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  imperative  need  that  railway  credits 
be  extended,  and  the  railroads  helped  in  every 
possible  way,  whether  by  private  coSperative 
effort  or  by  the  action  wherever  feasible  of  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  I  am  glad  to  do  so  be- 
cause I  think  the  need  very  real.  .  .  .  The  law 
must  speak  plainly  and  effectively  against  what- 
ever is  wrong  or  against  the  public  interest,  and 
these  laws  must  be  observed;  for  the  rest,  and 
within  the  sphere  of  legitimate  enterprise,  we 
must  all  stend  as  one  to  see  justice  done  and 
all  fair  assistance  rendered  and  rendered  un- 
grudgingly." 

StTMUAKT    OF    THE    RATE    ADVANCE    CaSE.       In 

the  original  6  per  cent  rate  advance  case,  which 
was  begun  in  1913,  railways  attempted  to  prove 
that,  because  of  ihe  increased  wage  schedules, 
the  higher  standard  of  service,  the  general  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  new  capital,  their 
present  revenues  were  inadequate,  and  the  best 
way  to  increase  these  revenues  was  through  a 
horizontel  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  freight  rates. 
This  argument  was  opposed  by  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis,  acting  as  special  counsel  for  the  Inter- 
stete  Commerce  Commission,  on  the  ground  that 
although  it  was  true  that  the  revenues  were  in- 
adequate, a  6  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates 
was  not  the  best  way  to  meet  the  situation,  but 
that  the  railways  should  study  their  own  serv- 
ices, and  increase  the  price  of  those  services 
which  were  not  now  bearing  their  share  of  the 
burden  of  expenses.  Chief  among  such  services 
were  terminal  services  in  respect  to  both  freight 
and  passenger  services.  The  commission  in  the 
majority  opinion  adopted  Mr.  Brandeis's  view. 

Two  minority  opinions  were  handed  down,  one 
by  Commissioner  Daniels,  and  one  by  Commis- 
sioner McChord,  in  both  of  which  the  belief  was 
expressed  that  if  revenues  were  inadequate,  and 
the  minority  commissioners  agreed  with  the 
other  members  of  the  commission  that  they  were 
inadequate,  the  6  per  cent  advance  should  have 
been  granted.  Commissioner  Daniels's  opinion 
in  particular  was  very  clearly  and  concisely  rea- 
soned, and  discussed  in  detail  each  one  c^  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Bran- 
deis  and  most  of  which  were  embodied  in  the 
majority  opinion.  When  the  case  came  up  for 
rehearing  the  commission  limited  the  evidence 
to  new  facts  which  had  occurred  since  July  29. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  counsel  for  the  railroads 
went  bock  over  many  of  the  arguments  made  ia 
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the  origiiml  ease.  In  his  final  argument,  luke- 
warmly oppoeing  the  petition  of  the  railways, 
Mr.  Brandeis  claimed  that  the  only  new  thing 
which  had  occurred  since  July  29  in  regard  to 
the  railway  situation  in  America  was  the  Euro- 
pesui  War,  and  that  since  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple had  to  bear  the  hardships  inudent  to  the 
war,  railway  stockholders  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  shift  their  burdens  to  other  shoulders, 
and  that  if  new  eccmomies  were  necessary  to 
permit  of  solvent  railway  operation,  the  situ- 
ation should  be  met  by  the  reduction  of  divi- 
dends. 

On  December  18  the  commission  handed  down 
a  very  brief  opinion  in  which  they  granted  a  6 
per  cent  increase  on  all  freisht  rates  with  the 
exception  of  the  rates  on  coal,  and  the  so-called 
lake  and  rail  rates.  The  lake  and  rail  rates 
are  those  under  which  freight  moves  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo,  and  from  there  either  all  the 
way  by  water,  or  part  way  by  water  to  Chicago 
or  vice  versa.  Those  rates  were  already  lower 
than  the  all-rail  rates,  and  the  effect  of  not  per- 
mittins  increases  in  tiiese  rates  simply  accentu- 
ated tSe  differences  already  existing.  In  effect 
the  commission  said  that  tiie  events  which  had 
taken  place  since  July  29  showed  that  the  roads 
were  more  badly  in  need  of  additional  revenue 
than  the  conunission  had  thought,  and  that  the 
financial  situation  caused  by  the  war  was  so 
serious  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  wait  for  addi- 
tional revenue  until  the  former  suggestions  of 
the  commission  could  be  carried  out.  Two  com- 
missioners, Chairman  Harlan  and  Commissioner 
Clements,  dissented,  both  stating  that  the  hoii- 
sontal  increase  in  freight  rates  was  not  in  their 
opiniim  the  right  way  for  the  roads  to  obtain 
the  needed  additional  revenue. 

The  Nkw  England  Sitcation.  In  December, 
1913,  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
had  passed  its  quarterly  dividend.  In  1914  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  a  rather 
sensational  report  in  regard  to  an  investigation 
-which  it  had  undertaken  of  New  Haven  affairs. 
Suit  was  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  to  compel  the  separation  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  Haven,  and  of 
the  numerous  trolley  lines  and  steamship  conv 
panics  which  had  been  controlled  through  stock 
ownership  by  the  New  Haven.  The  final  result 
was  that  an  agreed  judgment  was  entered,  which 
provided  for  putting  the  controlling  stock  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  rep- 
resenting variously  the  minority  stockholders  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  New  Haven,  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine.  The  trolley  lines  and  steamship  compa- 
nies were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
and  then  criminal  suite  were  brought  against 
former  directors  of  the  New  Haven  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

Othkb  Investiqations  Made  bt  the  Inteb- 
STATE  CoMVEBCE  COMMISSION.  An  investiga- 
tion was  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission into  the  affairs  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
bands  of  receivers  in  1913.  No  definite  conclu- 
sion was  reached  by  the  commission,  but  in 
general  blame  for  the  'Frisco  receivership  was 
placed  on  the  policy  of  overextension  and  of 
buying  short  lines  at  exorbitent  prices.  It  was 
alM  brouj^t  out  that  some  of  the  directors  had 
an  interest  in  the  short  lines  which  were  sold 
to  their  company. 


An  investigation  was-  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  into  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul  accounting  methods.  The 
commission's  report  criticised  very  severely  some 
of  the  practices  of  the  company,  and  in  particu- 
lar pointed  out  that  just  previous  to  selling  an 
issue  of  bonds,  the  road  made  an  annual  report 
which  quite  considerably  overstated  the  reve- 
nues of  the  year  by  including  in  these  revenues 
amounto  which  were  arbitrarily  charged  for 
hauling  material  over  the  old  St.  Paul  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ex- 
tension of  the  road.  While  the  commission's 
rules  permitted  of  the  charging  of  a  reasonable 
rate  on  this  construction  material  if  the  charge 
was  made  during  the  year  in  which  the  construc- 
tion was  done,  the  commission  pointed  out  that 
the  St.  Paul  had  waited  3  years  and  then  had 
taken  into  ito  earnings  of  the  last  of  these  3 
years  all  which  would  have  been  chargeable 
during  each  one  of  the  3  years. 

An  investigation  was  made  into  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  situation.  The  report, 
however,  in  this  case  was  not  eiven  out  in  1914. 
The  situation  was  a  particularly  interesting  one. 
In  1902,  D.  O.  Reid,  Judge  Charles  F.  Moore, 
and  William  B,  Leeds  bought  in  the  open  mar- 
ket gufiicient  stock  to  control  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  an  Illinois  corporation,  lliey 
then  formed  two  holding  companies,  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  Rock  Island  Company.  The  rail- 
road company  was  an  Iowa  corporation,  and  the 
Rock  Island  appropriately  enough  was  a  New 
Jersey  corporation.  The  plan  was  for  the  Iowa 
corporation  to  buy  the  stock  of  the  Illinois  cor- 
poration and  deposit  this  stock  as  collateral  for 
an  issue  of  bonds,  and  to  issue  ite  own  stock  to 
the  Rock  Island  Company.  The  holders  of  the 
old  Illinois  corporation  were  offered  $100  in 
railroad  collateral  bonds,  9100  in  Rock  Island 
Company — ^New  Jersey  corporation— common 
stock,  and  $75  in  Rock  Island  preferred. 
Whereas  the  railway  stock  had  been  selling  at 
from  $160  to  $200,  the  holders  were  offered  ex- 
change securities  bearing  a  face  value  of  $260. 
The  only  income  available  for  the  payment  of 
4  per  cent  interest  on  the  collateral  bonds  of  the 
railroad  were  dividends  paid  on  the  railway 
stock,  and  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for 
raising  new  capitel.  Control  of  the  whole  top- 
heavy  affair  was  vested  in  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  New  Jersey  corporation,  and  although  the 
7000  miles  of  railway  constituting  the  system 
were  well  operated  and  well  maintained,  suffi- 
cient new  capital  was  not  raised  to  make  the 
conditions  and  bettermento  to  the  property 
which  should  have  been  made  to  keep  it  in  shape 
to  operate  at  a  low  enough  cost  to  offset  the 
various  tmdencies  which  increased  the  total 
cost  of  operation.  In  1914,  the  railway  com- 
pany was  no  longer  able  to  pay  dividends.  This 
necessiteted  a  default  on  tiie  collateral  bonds, 
which  gave  the  holders  of  these  bonds  the  right 
to  briuK  foreclosure  proceedings  and  sell  or  take 
the  railway  stock  which  was  deposited  as  col- 
lateral, and  thus  entirely  wipe  out  the  common 
stock  and  preferred  stock  of  tiie  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration. The  foreclosure  sale  took  place,  and 
the  bondholders  bought  and  distributed  among 
themselves  pro  rata  the  railway  company  stock. 

Leoislation.    The   Clayton   Bill   supplement- 
ing the  anti-trust  laws  was  passed  by  Congress 
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and  became  a  law  on  Oct.  16,  1014.  It  consuta 
of  26  sections,  bnt  deals  witii  common  carriers 
only  in  Sections  7,  9,  and  10.  Section  7  forbids 
one  corporation  to  acquire  stock  of  another,  if 
BUdi  acquisitim  will  restrain  commerce  or  les- 
sen competition;  but  with  certain  provisos;  and 
one  of  these  provisos  is  that  Section  7  shall  not 
prohibit  common  carriers  from  aiding  or  buying 
branch  lines  or  feeders  where  competition  is  not 
lessened  by  such  action.  Section  9  makes  it  a 
felony  for  an  officer  of  a  eommon  carrier  to  will- 
fully misapply  funds;  maximum  penalty,  10 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  limited  only  by 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  Section  10  is  de- 
simed  to  forbid  collusive  contracts  for  supplies. 

In  1912  the  Missouri  Legislature  had  passed 
a  full  crew  law,  similar  to  the  laws  now  in  effect 
in  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 
These  laws  require  one  more  man  on  the  train 
than  under  most  circumstances  would  be  as- 
signed to  such  a  train.  The  Missouri  Consti- 
tution provides  for  a  referendum,  and  the  rail- 
way companies  in  that  State  went  to  work  to  get 
sufficient  petitions  for  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
people  on  the  full  crew  law.  They  succeeded  in 
getting  the  petitions,  and  in  1914  at  the  general 
elections,  the  people  overruled  the  Legislature 
and  defeated  tne  full  crew  law.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  popular  sentiment  toward  railways  and 
of  the  success  of  the  plan  of  public  education 
which  railway  executives  have  been  so  vigor- 
ously working  on  for  some  years,  this  Missouri 
referendum  vote  ranks  in  importance  with  the 
attitude  of  the  newspapers  toward  the  6  per 
cent  rate  advance  case. 

Leqal  Decisions.  In  the  so-called  Shreve- 
port  case,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commigsion,  by 
prescribing  rates  between  Texas  and  Louisiana 
which  were  necessarily  on  a  par  with  certain 
State  rates  in  Texas,  had  assumed  jurisdiction, 
and  the  State  of  Texas  could  not  make  rates  for 
the  Intrastate  traffic  which  would  nullify  the 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Supreme  Court  thus  gives  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  over  State 
rates  where  these  rates  affect  interstate  busi- 
ness. 

Wage  DiBPtrrES.  The  enginemen  and  firemen 
of  98  railways  operating  west  of  Chicago  early 
in  I9I4  presented  demands  for  increased  wages 
and  superimposed  changes  in  working  conditions 
which  the  railways  estimated  would  cost  them 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $33,000,000  a  year.  The 
demands  were  refused,  and  a  strike  vote  was 
taken.  The  employees  refused  to  ask  for  medi- 
ation, but  submitted  to  it  after  it  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  railway  companies,  and  after  the 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,  of  which 
Judge  Chambers  was  chairman,  had  failed  to 
bring  about  an  agreement.  H.  E.  Byram,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy,  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  F.  A.  Burgess,  assistant  grand 
chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Timothy  Shea,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  Charles  Nagel,  ex-Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  and  J.  C.  Pritchard,  presiding 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  were  appointed  arbitrators. 
Hearings  continued  during  December  and  were 
to  extend  on  into  1915. 

On  Jan.  19,  1014,  all  of  the  en^^emen  and 


trainmen  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  went  on 
a  strike  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  company 
to  reinstate  an  engineman  who  had  been  dis- 
charged because  he  had  permitted  one  of  the 
cars  of  his  train  to  be  dragged  over  the  ties  for 
a  long  distance  after  it  htA  been  derailed.  The 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  at  mice 
offered  its  services,  and  the  company  agreed  to 
abide  by  its  findings.  The  board  advised  the  re-^ 
instatement  of  the  engineman,  and  tiie  atiike' 
was  called  off.  The  facta  in  the  case  were  never 
made  public,  but  the  situation  was  substantially 
as  follows: 

The  employee  bad  had  a  bad  record,  bnt  had 
not  done  anything  to  lay  himself  open  to  dis- 
charge, and  when  he  committed  the  offense  of 
dragging  the  car  over  the  ties,  this  waa  used  as 
a  good  chance  to  set  rid  of  an  undesirable  em- 
ployee. Under  ordinary  circumstances  an  en- 
gineman would  not  be  discharged  for  this  offense, 
because  such  a  thing  might  happen  in  a  long 
train  and  the  engineman  not  know  it.  The 
Board  of  Mediation  apparently  took  the  posi- 
tion that  no  matter  how  undesirable  the  em- 
ployee might  be,  the  railway  company  had  shown 
bad  judgment  in  the  selection  of  this  particular 
offense  as  the  one  for  which  he  should  be  dis- 
charged. 

Equiphbnt.  The  total  number  of  cars  built 
in  1914  was  104,541,  comparing  with  207,684 
built  in  1013.  The  total  numb^  of  passenger 
cars  built  in  1014  was  3691,  comparing  with 
3206  built  in  1013.  The  total  number  of  loco- 
motives built  in  1914  was  2235,  comparing  with 
6332  built  in  1013.  The  1914  figures  were  the 
smallest  for  any  year  since  1899.  The  total 
number  of  cars  and  locomotives  ordered  (whidi 
is  not  the  same  as  will  be  noted  as  the  number 
built)  was  as  follows: 

ISIS  1914 

Loeomotives     8,467  1,2<6 

Freight  esrs    146,782  8.264 

Passencer   ears    8,170  2,003 

Motive  Foweb.  The  large  locomotive  was 
again  to  the  fore  in  1914.  The  Pacific  t^pe  loco- 
motives built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  led  in  point 
of  total  weight  for  this  type,  this  being  312,600 
pounds,  while  the  maximum  tractive  effort  of 
46,600  pounds  developed  by  these  engines  was 
also  the  greatest  for  this  type.  The  heaviest 
locomotive  of  the  Mikado  type  was  also  a  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  engine,  and  weighed  322,500 
pounds.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  built 
during  the  vear  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  a 
2-10-2  ^rpe  locomotive  which  had  a  total  weight 
of  400,000  pounds,  and  was  the  heaviest  locomo- 
tive ever  built  on  a  single  set  of  drivers.  The 
world's  record  for  large  locomotives  was  again 
broken  by  the  construction  for  the  Erie  Railroad 
by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  a  2-8-8-8-2 
type.  Triplex  compound  articulated  locomotive 
using  the  weight  of  the  tender  for  adhesion,  and 
having  a  total  weight  of  853,000  pounds.  This 
locomotive  had  a  theoretical  maximum  tractive 
effort  of  160,000  pounds,  and  had  hauled  a  train 
of  251  loaded  cars  weighing  17,012  tons. 

Electhifioation.  The  first  year  of  electric 
operation  of  the  Butte,  Anaconda,  and  Pacific, 
where  heavy  tonnage  ore  trains  have  been  han- 
dled regularly  on  steep  grades  with  marked  re- 
ductions in  operating  costs,  was  completed  in 
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1014.  The  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
also  finished  the  electrification  of  its  four-traclc 
main  line  into  New  Haven.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
wai;^ee,  and  St.  Paul  was  proceeding  with  the 
electrification  of  the  first  engine  district  of  114 
miles  from  Harlowton,  Mont.,  to  Deer  Lodse, 
croMing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  was  the 
first  step  in  the  dectrification  of  440  miles  of 
main  line  extending  west  to  Avery,  Idaho.  Trol- 
ley poles  were  erected  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tuice  and  a  contract  was  awarded  for  12  electric 
locomotives  and  substation  equipment.  It  was 
expected  that  the  first  district  would  be  com- 
pleted for  operation  late  in  the  fall  of  1916. 
The  Norfolk  and  Western  was  ensaged  in  the 
electrification  of  30  miles  of  its  line  between 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  Vivian.  The  power  house 
and  overhead  construction  were  completed  during 
the  year,  and  the  first  locomotive  tests  were 
being  conducted.  Another  large  project  under 
construction  involved  the  eletSrification  of  80 
miles  of  suburban  tracks  on  the  Paoli  subdivi- 
sion of  tiie  Pennsylvania  in  the  suburbs  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  project  was  also  approaching 
completion. 

Receivebships  and  Fobeciobubes.  During 
the  calendar  year  1914,  22  roads,  with  a  total 
mileage  of  4222,  with  a  funded  debt  of  $137,250,- 
296,  and  with  a  capital  stock  of  $62,321,160  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  was  only 
one  year  in  which  a  greater  mileage  of  road  went 
into  bankruptcy,  and  no  year  since  1806  in  which 
there  was  as  great  a  mileage  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. Whereas,  however,  1896  was  not  the 
culmination  of  a  period  of  depression,  but  was 
the  beginning  of  better  times,  and  by  1898  the 
mileam  in  tite  hands  of  receivers  was  reduced 
to  12^44,  1914  showed  no  tendencv  toward  im- 
provement, but  a  continuance  of  the  downward 
tendency.  There  were  only  eight  roads  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  receivers  in 
1014,  and  none  of  these  were  important. 

Of  the  roads  that  went  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers in  1914,  the  two.  most  important  were 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton,  operating 
1015  miles  of  road,  and  the  International  and 
Great  Northern,  operating  1106  miles  of  road. 
The  immediate  cause  of  uie  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Daytcm  receivership  was  the  road's  in- 
ability to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  fiood 
of  the  year  before,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio's  unwillingness  to  jeopardize  its  own  posi- 
tion by  making  further  advances  to  its  con- 
trolled road  at  a  time  when  its  own  credit  was 
put  to  so  severe  a  strain  by  business  depression 
and  the  war.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  receivership  was 
the  European  War,  and  the  inability  of  the  com- 
pany to  refund  $11,000,000  notes  which  fell  due 
August  1. 

Nkw  CoNSTBUcnoN.  The  new  railroad  built 
in  1014  totaled  1632  miles  of  road,  which  was  the 
smallest  mileage  built  in  any  year,  except  1896, 
of  which  the  RcMway  Age  Oazette  had  any  rec- 
ords, its  records  extending  back  to  include  1893. 
In  1013,  3071  miles  of  road  were  built,  and  in 
1902,  which  was  the  best  year  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  6026  miles  were  built.  Nineteen 
fourteen  was  the  first  year  in  whicli  more  rail- 
road was  built  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States,  the  total  first-track  built  in  1914  in 
Canada  amounting  to  1078  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  new  mileage 
built  in  1914  in  each  State: 


Second 

track 

88.81 

.60 

18.94 

2.10 


MKW  TBAOK  BUILT  IH  1914 

Krtt 
VtMed  Statu  track 

Alabaiu    1.00 

Arkanui    27.10 

California    108.91 

Connecticut     

Deiaware     1.15 

Florida     220.46 

Georgia    14.66 

Idaho     117.22 

niiaoia     8.17 

Indians     12.80 

Iowa    26.16 

Kaniaa     11.00 

Kentncky     81.67 

Lonlaiana     7.79 

Maine    21 

Maryland    

Maaaaehnietta    

Mioliigan    18.81 

Minneaota    8.42 

MiHiaaippi     19.15 

Miuonrl     4.82 

Montana     48.18 


7.84 

12.89 

9.24 

18.15 

110.00 

.49 

16.68 


Nebraaka    .88 

Nevada     10.01 

Mew    Jersey    ,80 

New   Mexico    29.47 

New  York  10.45 

North  CaroUna  84.00 

North  Dakota   68.24 

Ohio     17.06 

Oklahoma    4.00 

Oregon     90.42 

Pennsylrania     62.74 

Rhode  Iiland    

Booth    CaroUna    66.60 

South  DakoU   41.80 

Tenneaaee    11.21 

Texai     60.86 

Utah     41.95 

Virginia     68.06 

Waihington     142.78 

West  Virginia    19.80 

Wiaconain    29.78 

Wyoming     61.48 


.61 

12.14 

.18 


4.89 
8.00 


.70 


9.90 
71.61 

4.88 
28.80 

6.00 

2.80 
.97 


46.56 
.80 

74.66 

61.80 

6.99 

9.41 


Total    1,681.80     566.68 

Canada    1,978.07     162.60 

See  Railway  AcomEin'S.  See  also  section 
Communioationa  under  the  different  countries, 
and  under  the  separate  States  of  the  United 
States. 

KAISTTIiI,    MULAI    ATI  mm    BBN    MOHAICKXD. 

A  Moroccan  chieftain  and  bandit,  died  Sept.  5, 
1014.  He  was  bom  in  1867,  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  of  Morocco,  and  among  the  tribes- 
men subject  to  him  was  held  to  be  a  patriot  who 
would  rid  the  land  of  foreigners.  The  area  over 
which  he  ruled  was  in  the  desert  region  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  for  many  years  he  carried  on  a  des- 
peratie  guerrilla  warfare  against  tyrants  of  his 
own  coimtry  and  against  foreign  invaders.  His 
name  became  prominent  in  the  United  States 
in  1904,  because  of  his  abduction  in  that  year 
of  Ion  Perdicaris,  an  American  citizen,  and  his 
stepson,  Cromwell  Varley,  a  British  subject,  who 
were  seized  in  their  chateau,  four  miles  from 
Tangier  and  carried  into  the  mountains.  After 
tedious  diplomatic  representations  failed,  Jolin 
Hay,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  became 
convinced  that  the  government  of  Morocco  was 
not  acting  in  good  faith  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  release  of  the  two  men,  and  Rear  Admiral 
Chadwick  was  ordered  to  land  a  force  at  Tan- 
gier. An  ultimatum  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  by  President  Roose- 
velt, to  the  effect  that  the  Unit«l  States  gov- 
ernment must  have  "Perdicaris  alive  or  Raisuli 
dead."  Shortly  afterwards  the  Moroccan  gov-, 
emment  moved  to  such  purpose  that  the  pris- 
oners were  freed  after  the  payment  of  ransom 
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iii(mey;  the  price  extorted  by  RaiBUIi  bein?  a 
pardon,  $70,000  in  cash,  and  a  goremor^ip. 
Three  years  later  he  kidnapped  a  British  sub- 
ject, Kaid  Sir  Harry  Maclean,  but  finally  re- 
leased him  after  negotiations  carried  on  by  the 
British  Kovemment  in  Morocco.  On  account  of 
his  cruelty  and  daring  the  name  of  Raisuli  be- 
came a  terror  in  Morocco,  and  when  France  and 
Spain  decided  to  police  Tangier  jointly,  it  was 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  was  an  ever 
present  obstacle  in  the  side  of  order.  In  1907 
he  was  deposed  from  the  governorship,  his  for- 
tresses razed,  his  tribesmen  scattered,  and  he 
himself  obliged  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  In 
1913  and  early  in  1914  he  organized  a  new  re- 
volt against  ue  Sultan  and  he  was  reported  to 
have  proclaimed  himself  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

SAjCSAY,  Francis  Munboe.  Rear  admiral 
(retired)  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  July 
20,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1835  and  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  1860;  after  serving  for 
five  years  on  the  Pacific  squadron  he  entered 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1866.  He  served  in  the  Civil 
War  and  took  part  in  several  engagements  con- 
nected with  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
He  was  appointed  captain  in  1877,  and  commo- 
dore in  1889.  From  1881  to  1884S  he  vas  super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Academy  and  was  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  navigation  from  1889  to  1897. 
In  1894  he  was  appointed  rear  admiral  and  in 
1897  retired  upon  reaching  the  age  limit. 

&A1TXIK,  Abthub  M'Kek.  An  American 
actor,  died  April  17,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1841 
in  Canada,  and  first  appeared  on  the  stage  un- 
der the  name  of  George  Henley  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  In  the  early  '60s  he  acted  in  London 
under  his  own  name  and  his  first  New  York  ap- 
pearance was  in  1870  with  Lydia  Thompson. 
He  was  for  a  time  associated  with  the  Conti- 
nental Theatre  Company  in  Boston,  and  after 
playing  for  one  season  m  California,  he  joined 
the  stock  company  of  A.  M.  Palmer,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  best  known  American  actors. 
He  was  especially  successful  in  The  Two  Or- 
phana,  and  after  securing  the  dramatic  rights 
to  Joaquin  Miller's  novel,  The  First  FanUliea  of 
the  Sierras,  he  made  it  into  a  play  called  The 
Danites,  which  had  a  successful  run  in  New 
York  and  also  in  London.  In  1883  he  built 
Rankin's  Theatre  in  New  York,  which  was 
opened  by  Joseph  Jefferson  in  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
He  married  Kitty  Blanchard,  who  as  Mrs. 
M'Kee  Rankin  obtained  considerable  reputation 
as  an  actress;  they  were  separated  about  25 
years  before  Mr.  Rankin's  death,  but  were  re- 
united in  1911.  In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Rankin 
died.  In  his  later  years  Mr.  Rankin  appeared 
chiefly  in  Shakespearean  rOles. 

BAPID  TBAKSIT.  The  year  1914  wit- 
nessed the  constouction  of  facilities  for  provid- 
ing additional  communication  within  cities  and 
between  urban  centres  and  the  suburbs.  The 
great  New  York  Dual  Subway  System  was  under 
construction,  and  the  work  was  proceeding  regu- 
larly and  systematically  during  the  year  with  a 
marked  improvement  in  method  and  organization 
over  that  characterizing  the  original  subway. 
In  Boston  some  of  the  works  in  progress  were 
being  brought  to  completion,  and  new  extensions 
were  planned.  In  Europe  there  were  notable  in- 
creases of  facilities  in  London  and  Paris,  and 
in  South  America  a  certain  amount  of  construc- 
tion was  also  being  done. 


New  York  Duai,  Sdbwat  Ststkm.  The  Pnb- 
lic  Service  Conrunission  for  the  First  District  of 
New  York,  in  charge  of  the  oonstmcUon  of  snb- 
ways  in  Greater  New  York,  reported  the  continu- 
ation of  its  work  under  the  Dual  System  agree- 
ments. From  Jan.  1  to  Dee.  31,  191^  it 
awarded  24  constmcticm  contracts  besides  sev- 
eral contracts  for  track  materials,  inatallation 
of  tracks,  and  station  finish,  aggregating  in  con- 
tract prices  about  $52,000,000.  This  was  more 
than  double  the  amount  awarded  in  the  year 
1913,  when   13  contracts  were  awarded,  aggre- 

fating  about  $24,000,000.  The  money  disborsed 
y  the  city  and  the  companies  during  the  year 
1914  in  payments  to  the  several  oontnictors  and 
for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  on  city-owned 
lines  was  about  $26,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  $2,000,000  per  month.  Of  these  pay- 
ments the  Interborougfa  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
which  is  obligated  to  contribute  $58,000,000 
toward  the  construction  of  city-owned  lines,  pro- 
vided about  $4,000,000,  and  the  New  York 
Municipal  Railway  Corporation,  a  corporation 
formed  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company, 
which  is  pledged  to  contribute  about  $14,000,- 
000,  furnished  about  $600,000.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  64  of  the  83  sections  on  the  city-owned 
lines  of  the  Dual  System  were  under  contract, 
the  aggregate  of  the  contract  prices  for  the  same 
being  about  $142,000^000. 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  system  was  esti- 
mated at  $330,000,000,  of  which  the  city  was  to 
supply  about  $164,000,000,  the  Interborou^ 
Rapid  Transit  Company  about  $106,000,000,  and 
the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation 
about  $61,000,000.  This  includes  both  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  The  cost  of  construction 
alone  of  the  city-owned  lines  was  estimated  at 
$236,000,000. 

During  the  year  work  was  in  progress  in  New 
York  City  to  provide  transit  relief  during  the 
year  1915  by  the  temporary  operation  o?  the 
Steinway  tunnel  and  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway 
in  Broo4clyn.  The  Steinway  tunnel  runs  from 
42d  Street,  Manhattan,  under  the  East  River  to 
Long  Island  City,  and  was  being  put  in  shape 
for  temporary  operation  by  the  Interborongh 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  with  transfer's  to  and 
from  the  existing  subway,  this  work  requiring 
considerable  repair  and  readjustment.  The 
Fourth  Avenue  subway  in  Brooklyn,  running 
from  the  Municipal  Building,  in  Manhattan, 
through  the  Centre  Street  Loop  subway  to  the 
Manhattan  Bridge,  over  that  bridge  to  Flatbush 
Avenue  Extension,  and  through  Flatbush  Ave- 
nue Extension,  Fulton  Street,  Ashland  Place, 
and  Fourth  Avenue  to  86th  Street,  was  prac- 
tically completed  as  far  as  43d  Street,  and  work 
was  well  advanced  on  the  extension  from  43d  to 
86th  Street.  The  conunissi<»  expected  to  have 
the  extension  completed  as  far  as  65th  Street  so 
that  track-laying  might  begin  \m  April  1,  1915. 
The  reconstructed  Sea  Beach  railroad  of  the  New 
York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation,  also  ap- 
proaching completion,  joins  the  Fourth  Avenue 
subway  at  65th  Street  and  runs  from  there  to 
Coney  Island.  The  commission  was  planning 
to  have  temporary  operation  of  the  whole  line 
from  the  Municipal  Building,  Manhattan,  to 
Coney  Island  before  the  opening  of  the  summer 
season  of  1915. 

Contracts  for  the  third-tradcing  of  the  ele- 
vated liftes  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were 
awarded  during  the  year,  and  work  was  well  ad- 
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vancxd.  In  Brooklyn  the  New  York  Municipal 
Railway  Corporation  began  work  on  the  third- 
traddng  of  the  Fulton  Street  and  Broadway  ele- 
vated railroads,  completed  an  extengion  to  Lu- 
theran Cemetcfy,  and  was  makine  good  progress 
on  the  extension  of  the  Fulton  Street  line  out 
Ldberty  Avenue  to  Lefferts  Avenue,  Queens,  so 
that  6peration  of  all  these  extensions,  as  well  as 
the  new  city  lines  in  Queens,  should  be  possible 
during  the  year  1916. 

An  important  event  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  new  subways  was  the  Labor 
Law  litigation  which  arose  toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  alien  laborers  on  the  subway  contracts  was 
raised.  A  taxpayer's  suit  was  brought  to  re- 
strain the  commission  from  forfeiting  any  con- 
tracts or  suspendinK  any  payments  So  contrac- 
tors on  account  of  uie  employment  of  aliens,  as 
forbidden  by  the  State  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
mistained  the  LiJx>r  Law,  but  the  plaintiff  ap- 
pealed to  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Depart- 
ment, which,  on  Dea  31,  1914,  reversed  the  court 
below  and  held  the  alien  labor  provision  unuHi- 
atitutional.  The  commission  instructed  its  coun- 
sel to  take  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  October,  1914,  the  original  subway  ended 
its  tenth  year  of  operation.  Its  total  cost  to  the 
city  up  to  Dec.  31,  1914,  was  $56,129,785.76. 
From  the  day  it  was  opened,  Oct.  27,  1904,  up 
to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1914,  the  ticket  sales  aggregated  (2,332,401,438, 
and  the  gross  receipts  $120^084,198.  Of  this, 
$20,421,069  was  paid  as  rental  to  the  city, 
namely,  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
municipal  txmds  issued  for  construction. 

Boston  Sijbwat  Systeii.  The  Boston  Sub- 
way System,  which  provides  a  new  rapid  transit 
route  through  tiie  Back  Bav  district,  brings  the 
suburban  sections  of  Allston,  Newton,  and 
Brookline  seven  minutes  nearer  the  business  cen- 
tre, and  at  the  same  time  enables  the  Boston 
£levated  Railway  to  withdraw  a  large  percent- 
age of  its  surface  cars  from  the  most  congested 
traduge  of  the  system,  was  opened  October  3. 
This  work  was  typical  of  the  progress  being 
made  by  the  Boston  Transit  Commission  in  sub- 
way building  in  that  city,  where  it  has  become 
largely  a  matter  of  routine^  and  the  aim  is 
maae  to  complete  every  year  or  so  a  new  section, 
■o  tiiat  while  there  never  is  under  construction  a 
project  as  large  as  those  in  New  York,  never- 
theless the  WM'k  is  being  carried  on  thoroughly 
and  systematiodly.  The  new  line  extended 
from  Park  Street  Station,  which  was  to  be  early 
enlarged,  and  made  stops  at  Copley  Square  and 
Massadiusetts  Avenue,  with  transfers  at  various 
points.  The  general  scope  of  this  work  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  1913  Yeab  Boos. 

London.  Within  London  and  the  suburbs 
various  improvements  were  in  progress,  and  the 
connection  of  existing  stations,  junctions,  and 
railway  lines,  was  being  carried  on  energetically, 
as  well  as  suburban  electriflcaticm.  The  London 
and  Northwestern  continued  the  electrification 
of  the  Watford  line,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  final  portion  from  Harrow  to  Euston,  and 
tiie  through  service  between  Watford  and  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Station,  was  inaugurated. 
An  extension  of  the  Bakerloo  Railway  between 
Paddington  and  Queoi's  Park,  belongmg  to  the 
London  Electric  Railway  Company,  wa^  almost 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  various 
London  railways  were  better  connected  than  be- 


fore by  the  completion  of  the  Earls  Court  Junc- 
tions, and  the  construction  of  passenger  esca- 
lators at  the  principal  stations.  Thus  new  esca- 
lators were  op«ied  at  Oxford  Circus,  Charing 
Cross,  and  the  Baker  Street  Station,  the  first 
mentioned  being  capable  of  transporting  27,000 
passengers  per  hour.  The  total  number  of  esca- 
lators m  use  amounted  to  16,  and  they  served  to 
save  two  minutes  on  each  journey.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  underground 
systems  of  London  it  was  recorded  that  the  Dis- 
trict Railway  Company  could  run  239  trains 
daily  between  Hammersmith  and  Earls  Court  in 
place  of  107  trains  operated  by  steam  previously. 

RASMXrSSEir  EXPEDITIOIT.  See  Polab 
Research,  Arctic,  section  Greenland. 

BATES,  Railwat.    See  Railways. 

BATS.     See  Plague. 

BECALIi.    See  Electobal  Retobu. 

BECEIVEBSHIFS.     See  Railways. 

BECLTTS,  Pavl.  A  French  surgeon,  died  at 
Paris  on  July  29,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1847, 
practiced  his  profession  for  some  time  in  South- 
em  France,  and  after  coming  to  Paris  became 
surgeon  in  chief  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at 
the  Facult«  de  Medicine  de  Paris.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Acad^mie  de  MMicine,  held  dec- 
orations and  oflioes  in  various  other  medical  and 
surgical  societies,  and  in  1913  was  made  a  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  wrote,  in 
collaboration  with  Kirmisson,  Bouilly,  and  Pey- 
rot,  a  standard  work  on  surgery;  in  collabora- 
tion with  Emil  Forgue,  a  treatise  on  surgical 
therapeutics;  and  also  a  treatise  on  medico- 
chirurgical  practice.  He  introduced  the  use  of 
cocaine  in  surgical  operations ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
to  test  the  value  of  cocaine  as  a  local  anesthetic 
that  J.  Regnault,  a  French  army  surgeon,  op- 
erated successfully  and  without  pain  on  hims^f 
for  hernia  in  I9I2.  Reclus  also  experimented 
successfully  with  novocain  as  a  local  anaesthetic; 
and  disinfected  wounds  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

BED  CBOSS,  The  Akebican  National. 
The  volunteer  reserve  emergency  organization 
of  the  American  people  to  relieve  distress  in 
times  of  peace  and  war.  The  year  1014  was  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
association  by  reason  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  and  the  unprecedented  measures 
of  relief  thereby  made  necessary.  The  regular 
work  of  the  association  in  the  field  of  national 
and  international  relief  was  also  carried  on. 
Red  Cross  societies  were  originally  intended 
only  to  supplement  the  regular  army  medical 
services  in  war  time;  but  the  occurrence  of  great 
disasters  by  famine,  fire,  pestilence,  and  fiood 
indicated  the  need  of  a  permanent  organizati(Hi 
during  times  of  peace,  and  in  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  authority  and  efficiency  Congress 
in  1906  incorporated  the  American  National  Red 
Cross.  Government  supervision,  the  annual  ap- 
pointment of  five  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  governing  body  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  an 
annual  report  made  to  the  Secretarv  of  War 
and  printed  as  a  public  document,  the  annual 
auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  by  the  War  Department — these  provisiMis 
effectively  guarantee  integrity  of  administration 
and  that  the  funds  given  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
benevolent  purposes  will  be  properly  expended 
and  accoimted  for.  The  resultis  of  this  widening 
of  the  field  of  opwations  and  of  increased  effi- 
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oiency  are  seen  in  the  fact  that  since  1906  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  helped  the  sufferers 
and  victims  of  over  76  disasters  and  spent  there- 
for OTer  $12,000,000  in  money  and  supplies. 

KmoPEAN  Wab  Relief.  The  primary  objects 
are  the  care  of  sicic  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  belligerent  nations  and  the  relief 
of  distressed  noncombatants  by  supplies  of 
money,  food,  and  clotiiing.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  foreign  Red  Cross  societies, 
ambassadors,  consuls,  and  reliable  relief  com- 
mittees abroad.  In  many  ways  the  most  urgent 
form  of  relief  is  that  destined  for  the  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  new  conditions  of 
the  gigantic  conflict  in  Europe,  which  has  in- 
toItm  so  large  a  part  of  the  land  and  water 
area  of  the  world,  called  for  the  utmost  effort, 
both  in  liberality  and  resourcefulness,  to  fulfill 
the  purjposes  of  the  Red  Cross.  They  were  met 
with  all  possible  promptness.  The  countries  at 
war  were  offered,  and  accepted,  the  services  of 
Burgeons,  trained  nurses,  also  surgical  equip- 
ment, including  bacteriological  and  sterilizing 
outfits  and  hospital  supplies.  A  Red  Cross  ship 
was  at  once  chartered  and  carried  to  Europe  171 
surgeons  and  nurses,  together  with  the  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment.  Between  Aug.  1,  1914, 
and  the  beginnmg  of  1916  a  total  of  46  surgeons 
and  150  nurses  had  been  sent  to  Europe  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  English,  French,  Russian, 
German,  Austro-Hungarian,  and  Servian  hos- 
pitals. All  funds  for  Belgian  relief,  excepting 
those  sent  to  the  Belgian  Red  Cross,  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee. 
To  the  latter  committee  have  also  been  sent  all 
funds  designated  for  the  Committee  of  Mercy. 

The  different  units  (a  unit  is  a  working  force 
of  3  surgeons  and  12  nurses  sent  to  a  hospital, 
together  with  the  necessary  supplies)  are  dis- 
tribute as  follows:  The  English  units  are  in 
charge  of  the  American  Women's  Hospital  at 
Paignton;  the  French,  in  charge  of  a  hospital 
at  Pau;  the  Russian,  a  hospital  at  Kiev;  the 
German,  hospitals  at  Gleichwitz  and  Kosel;  the 
Austro-Htmgarian,  hospitals  at  Vienna  and 
Budapest;  the  Servian,  a  hospital  at  Belgrade 
and  other  hospitals  which  had  not  reported 
up  to  Dec.  31,  1914.  Very  satisfactory  reports 
as  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Red  Cross  surgeons  were  received.  Funds 
have  been  received  and  transmitted  to  aid  the 
American  Ambulance  at  Paris,  the  American 
Women's  Hospital  at  Pai^ton,  the  American 
Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Munich,  the  hospitals  in 
charge  of  Red  Cross  units  in  Austria-Htmgary 
and  Germany,  the  Xetherlands  Red  Cross,  the 
American  Relief  Clearing  House  in  Paris,  the 
American  Red  Cross  Committee  at  Pelcing, 
China,  Belgian  refugees  in  Holland,  the  Pris- 
oners' Bureau  of  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  at  Geneva,  British  and  French  hos- 
pitals in  Turkey,  the  American  Mission  Hos- 
pital in  Turkey,  Austrian  and  Grerman  prison- 
ers in  Siberia,  and  the  relief  and  hospital  work 
at  Beirut,  Syria. 

A  vast  quantity  of  supplies  have  been  bought 
and  sent  to  the  Red  Cross  societies  and  various 
hospitals  and  committees  in  Europe.  These  in- 
clude: cotton,  772,900  pounds;  gauze,  802,400 
yards;  bandages,  709,000;  adhesive  plaster,  3168 
rolls;  chloroform  and  ether,  13,065  pounds; 
drugs  and  medicines,  77  cases;  surgical  instru- 
ments and  accessories,  36  cases;  United  States 
army   field  medical   outfits,   20;    sterilizers   for 


dressings  and  instruments,  7;  disinfectants,  20 
cases;  antityphoid  treatments,  16,000  doses; 
tetanus  antitoxin,  60,000  doses;  smallpox  vse- 
cine,  10,000  tubes;  blankets,  9500;  shawls,  2211; 
coats,  516;  sweaters  for  women  and  children, 
1740;  alcohol,  10  donated  barrels;  miscellaneong 
donated  supplies,  2638  cases.  American  ambas- 
sadors and  surgeons  abroad  inform  the  American 
Red  Cross  what  supplies  are  most  urgoit  in 
each  of  the  warring  coimtries.  It  is  a  strict 
rule  of  the  society  that  no  administrative  ex- 
penses are  paid  from  the  relief  fund.  During 
the  last  five  months  of  1914  there  were  received 
in  behalf  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  Euro- 
pean War  relief  $1,188,112;  funds  were  trans- 
mitted amounting  to  $760,610,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $427,602,  against  which,  however,  there  was 
charged  $150,000  to  support  the  personnel  tiien 
abroad  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  return. 

National  Rixief.  During  the  year  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  have  been  expended  for  the  re- 
lief of  sufferers  from  disasters  within  the  United 
States:  Texas  floods,  $10,586;  Missisuppi  River 
flood,  $6000;  Ohio  and  interior  floods,  $23,465; 
Red  Cross  Christmas  seals,  sold  in  the  crusade 
to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States, 
$1,800,000;  fire  in  Salem,  Mass.,  money  raised 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  and  disbursed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Red  Cross  State  Board,  $825,- 
000.  During  1914  there  was  an  increase  of  47 
Red  Cross  chapters  in  the  United  States  and  an 
increase  of  Red  Cross  members  of  all  classes  of 
about  2500.  The  work  of  the  First  Aid  Depart- 
ment was  broadened  by  the  organization  of  an 
American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Corps.  The 
Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service  increased  in 
efficiency  and  scope  during  the  year.  The  Amer- 
ic€m  Bed  Cross  Uagaxine,  which  was  published 
quarterly  during  1914,  will  appear  mmthly  in 
1915. 

Intebnatioitai,  Relief.  The  following  sums 
have  been  expended  in  1014  for  the  rdief  of 
sufferers  from  disasters  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  apart  from  the  European  War:  re- 
lief of  destitute  Turks,  $1009;  Japanese  famine 
and  volcanic  disaster  relief,  $10,600;  relief  inci- 
dent to  Mexican  Revolution,  $8412;  Kewfound- 
land  sealing  disaster,  $5000;  for  study  of  flood 
and  famine  prevention  in  China,  $2578;  second 
Balkan  War  relief,  Bulgaria,  $18,000;  Chinese 
river  conservancy  work,  $76,000. 

Administbation  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dec.  0,  1914.  The  president  of  the  society, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  took  the  chair  at  one  of  the  after- 
noon sessions.  Reports  from  the  various  de- 
partments were  read.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  the  meeting  was  a  decision 
not  to  solicit  contributions  hereafter  for  non- 
combatant  relief  in  Europe,  but  to  restrict 
American  Red  Cross  activities  in  the  European 
war  zone  chiefly  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  armies  of  all  the  warring  na- 
tions. The  society  will  act  as  an  intermediary, 
however,  in  transmitting  to  specified  and  ap- 
proved organizations  or  persons  any  moneys  re- 
ceived as  donations  for  that  purpose,  llie  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  1916  are  as 
follows:  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  vice-president,  Robert 
W.  de  Forest;  national  director,  Ernest  P.  Bick- 
nell;  treasurer,  John  Skelton  Williams;  coun- 
selor, John  W.  Davis;  secretary,  Charles  L.  Ma- 
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g«e.  The  five  members  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  represent  the  government  were:  Maj.-Ghm. 
0«orge  W.  Davis;  Robert  Lansing,  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State;  John  EHEelton  Wil- 
liams, Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  Surg.-Qoi. 
William  C.  Oorgas;  Rear  Admiral  W.  C.  Brai- 
sted;  Sol.-Gen.  John  W.  Daris.  See  Hosfitals; 
and  Reuet  fob  Wab  Victimb. 

BEDTJCTI017  WOBKS  FOB  GABBAOE. 
See  Oabbaoe  and  Refuse  Disposal. 

BEFEBENDTTH.     See  Electokal  Refobm. 

BBFOBH,   Elkoiorai.    See  Eixotobai,   Rb- 

TOBM. 

BEFOBMED  CHITBCH  IK  AMEBICA 
(DrrrcH  Reidbiied).  This  denomination  num- 
bered, in  1913,  121,640  communicants,  707 
diurdies,  and  774  ministers.  For  administra- 
tive purposes  it  is  divided  into  four  particular 
synods  and  35  classes.  The  Sunday  Schools 
have  an  enrollment  of  about  150,000  pupils. 
The  denomination  contributes  annually  for  be- 
nevolent objects  about  $500,000,  and  for  con- 
gregational purposes,  about  $1,700,000.  Its  mis- 
Bionary  work  is  conducted  through  the  foreign 
missionary  board,  women's  foreign  mission 
board,  and  the  domestic  missionary  board.  The 
board  of  education  and  board  of  publication 
have  general  charge  of  educational  and  publish- 
ing interests.        

BEFOBKED  CUUBCH  IN  THE  TTNITES 
STATES,  known  also  as  the  Oebuait  Re- 
roBifED  Chttbch.  This  denomination  had,  in 
1913,  306,337  communicants,  1776  churches,  and 
1210  ministers.  The  affairs  of  the  denomination 
are  administered  by  8  district  synods  and  59 
classes  corresponding  to  the  presbyteries  in  the 
Presbyterian  bodies.  The  Stmday  Schools  con- 
tained about  250,000  scholars,  and  125,000 
teachers.  The  missions  of  the  church  are  con- 
ducted in  practically  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  in  Canada.  Theological  seminaries  are 
maintained  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  collies  include  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
Xege,  and  Heidelberg  College,  at  TifHn,  Ohio. 
Collies  for  women  are  maintained  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  and  Allentown,  Pa. 

BEFOBMED  EPISCOPAL  CHTTBCH.  In 
this  denomination  there  were,  in  1913,  10,800 
communicants,  80  churches,  and  83  ministers. 
At  the  head  of  the  denomination  are  six  bish- 
ops. Domestic  missions  are  carried  on  among 
the  colored  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  for- 
eign missions  are  maintained  in  India.  The  the- 
ological seminary  is  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
same  city  is  published  the  official  organ,  the 
Epitoopal  Recorder. 

BEFOBMED  PBESBYTEBIANa  Under 
this  title  are  included  five  branches,  the  Associ- 
ate Reformed,  South;  the  Reformed  (Synod); 
tiie  Reformed  (General  Synod) ;  the  Reformed 
(Covenanted) ;  and  the  Reformed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Associate  Reformed 
South  is  the  largest  branch.  It  had,  in  1913, 
14,182  communicants,  154  churches,  and  113 
ministers.  In  the  Reformed  Synod  were  9015 
communicants,  110  churches,  and  143  ministers. 
In  the  Reformed  Qeneral  Synod  were  3400  com- 
municants, 18  churches,  and  16  ministers,  the 
other  branches  being  very  small.  The  Reformed 
Presbyterian  General  Synod  maintains  two 
diur<»e8  in  India.  The  General  Synod  main- 
tains a  theological  seminary  in  Philadelphia  and 
a  college  at  Cedarville,  Ohio. 


BEFXJSE  DISPOSAL.  See  Gabbaob  um 
Retdbb  Disposal. 

BELIEF  FOB  WAB  VICTIMS.  Following 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  a  most  unusual  problem  in 
the  way  of  caring  for  innocent  victims  of  that 
great  conflagration  would  confront  the  people  of 
neutral  countries.  The  invasion  of  Belgfium  es- 
pecially had  rendered  probably  6,000,000  people 
homeless  and  had  reduced  one-fourth  of  that 
number  to  actual  destitution.  The  military 
plans  of  the  Germans  resulted  in  the  conflsca- 
ti(m  of  available  supplies,  and  most  of  the  live 
stock  of  the  country  was  likewise  sacrificed  to 
military  needs.  It  was  estimated  that  fully 
700,000  Belgians  found  refuge  in  Holland,  a  con- 
dition which  imposed  upon  the  Dutch  Republic 
a  most  extraordinary  burden.  Xearly  every 
family  in  the  Netherlands  was  reported  to  be 
caring  for  one  or  more  refugees.  The  homeless 
from  Belgium  also  flocked  to  England  and 
France  to  the  number  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand, where  they  aggravated  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  imposed  upon  charitable  and 
philanthropic  agencies  additional  burdens.  A 
condition  not  less  heart-rending  was  created  in 
Servia  by  the  Austrian  invasion  there  and  the 
terrible  devastation  following  violent  efforts  of 
both  parties  to  hold  possession  of  Servian  ter- 
ritory. Likewise  Russian  Poland  had  suffered, 
first  from  a  German  invasion,  then  from  the 
battles  whereby  the  Russians  drove  the  Germans 
back,  and  then  again  from  the  German  cam- 
paign for  the  capture  of  Warsaw.  Thus  an  ex- 
tensive territory  had  been  laid  waste.  It  was 
estimated  that  nearly  2,000,000  Jews  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world 
had  by  these  campaigns  been  rendered  home- 
lees.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  relief  activi- 
ties had  been  begun  by  Hebrews  of  America  and 
elsewhere  for  their  relief.  In  January  it  was 
reported  that  the  Russian  government  had  ap- 
propriated  $50,000,000   for    Polish   relief  work. 

In  the  United  States  relief  committees  began 
to  be  organized  in  September,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year  a  considerable  number  were  in 
active  operation.  These  committees  duplicated 
each  other  only  to  a  moderate  extent  since  most 
of  them,  as  is  indicated  below,  were  engaged  in 
meeting  special  problems.  The  response  of  the 
American  people  to  their  appeals  was  instan- 
taneous and  generous.  In  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Unicm  State  committees  were  formed,  and 
every  city,  even  down  to  those  of  moderate  size, 
had  its  local  organizations.  Numerous  devices 
were  resorted  to  for  raising  money,  including 
newspaper  appeals,  endless-chain  whist  parties, 
bazaars,  theatrical  and  musical  benefits,  and 
appeals  through  the  churches  and  various  kinds 
of  organizations. 

The  Commission  fob  Reuef  in  Beloium. 
This  was  the  most  extensive  organization  en- 
gaged in  war  relief  activities,  since  it  embraced 
all  neutral  countries  within  its  activities.  It 
was  brought  into  existence  by  the  American  and 
Spanish  Ambassadors  at  London  and  Ministers 
at  Brussels,  the  American  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, and  the  American  Minister  at  The  Hague. 
These  six  constituted  its  honorary  chairmen. 
It  at  onoe  sought  the  permission  of  the  belliger- 
ent powers  and  of  Holland  to  ship  food  and 
other  necessities  into  Belgium  for  Uie  sole  use 
of  destitute  noicombatants.  England  agreed  to 
the  passage  throuj^  the  North  Sea  of  food  con- 
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signed  to  the  Conuniggion ;  Holland  agreed  to 
permit  exportation  to  Belgium;  and  Germany 
pledged  herself  not  to  commandeer  supplies  of 
the  Commission.  This  pledge  was  strictly  kept 
according  to  the  Commission's  handbook.  The 
headquarters  were  at  London,  the  chief  Amer- 
ican office  was  at  71  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
and  the  Continental  offices  were  at  Rotterdam 
and  Brussels.  The  purposes  of  the  Commission 
were  to  secure  foodstuffs  from  any  quarter  of 
the  world  through  subcommittees,  independent 
organizations,  direct  contributions,  and  pur- 
chases; to  provide  transportation  from  any 
point  to  Rotterdam  and  Brussels;  and  to  safe- 
guard foodstuffs  in  the  belligerent  area.  Its 
organization  included  the  American,  Spanish, 
and  Italian  commissions  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  Comity  National  de  Secours  et  d' Alimenta- 
tion described  below.  This  last,  with  head- 
quarters at  Brussels,  and  the  American  consuls 
in  Belgium  served  as  distributii^  agencies 
throughout  the  stricken  country,  l^e  problem 
was  large,  as  a  portion  of  the  daily  food  of 
nearly  6,000,000  had  to  be  supplied;  about  1,- 
400,000  were  destitute  and  required,  in  addition, 
all  other  necessities,  especially  clothing,  blank- 
ets, and  shelter.  Wheat  and  flour  were  the 
largest  items  of  necessities.  It  was  estimated 
that  from  80,000  to  90,000  tons  of  food  per 
month,  or  a  shipload  ev&ey  other  da^  would 
be  required  to  afford  the  necessary  minimum  of 
10  to  12  ounces  of  bread  per  day  for  each  in- 
habitant. The  cost  of  this  food,  including  trans- 
portation, was  estimated  at  $3,000,000  a  month. 
The  Commission  was  the  trustee  of  two  funds: 
one  supplied  by  patrons  and  donors  anywhere 
for  the  payment  of  transportation  charges  from 
givers  of  any  country  to  Belgium ;  and  Uie  other 
provided  by  the  Belgians  themselves  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  supplies.  Its  resources  were  sup- 
plied also  by  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  (see  be- 
low), and  a  subsidy  from  the  British  govern- 
ment through  Count  de  Lalaing.  Because  of 
its  official  recognition  by  belligerents,  it  was 
the  sole  agency  through  which  food  could  enter 
Belgium.  It  thus  made  its  chief  function  the 
organization  of  transportation.  It  therefore  se- 
cured the  cooperation  of  shipping  firms  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  and  organized  an  extensive 
fleet  of  relief  ships,  and  arranged  for  free  trans- 
portation from  any  part  of  the  world.  The  cost 
of  such  transportation  was  paid  in  large  part 
by  Belgian  bankers  and  institutions.  A  state- 
ment issued  December  28  showed  that  the  Com- 
mission had  received  cash  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  £1,222,414;  food  supplies  valued  at 
£74,210;  and  a  transportation  fund  from  Bel- 
gians amounting  to  £600,000.  At  that  time 
there  had  been  delivered  at  Rotterdam  supplies 
from  United  States,  Canadian,  British,  and 
Dutch  ports  valued  at  £734,267,  of  which  value 
one-third  was  given  by  others  and  two-thirds 
purchased  by  the  CommissiMi.  In  addition, 
there  had,  on  December  28,  been  arranged  38 
cargoes  from  North  and  South  America,  Bang- 
kok, and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  total  value 
of  £3,222,506.  Of  this  value  somewhat  less  than 
one-third  was  given  by  sources  not  included  in 
the  Commission.  These  supplies,  including  those 
already  delivered  and  those  arranged  for,  con- 
sisted of  75,470  tons  of  wheat;  39,079  tons  of 
flour;  8030  tons  rice;  3146  tons  peas  and  beans; 
0390  tons  salt;  6444  tons  maize;  2955  tons  po- 
tatoes; 3049  tons  sundry  foodstuffs;   and  1269 


tons  and  3677  packages  of  clothing  and  miscel- 
laneous articles. 

AlIERICAIf    COXMIBBION    FOB    REUCP    IIT    BOr 

OIUK.  The  most  extensive  organization  in  the 
United  States  was  this  branch  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium,  with  Lindon  W. 
Bates  and  Robert  D.  McCarter  as  executive  of- 
ficers, and  with  headquarters  at  71  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Preceding  its  entrance  into 
the  Amaican  field  about  November  20,  numer- 
ous relief  organizations  had  been  formed.  It 
sought  to  bring  these  into  harmonious  coopera- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  to  extend  organized 
effort  over  the  whole  country.  It  made  direct 
appeals  to  each  of  the  States  to  send  a  carload 
of  food  and  other  supplies  to  European  War  vic- 
tims. It  organized  or  affiliated  with  itself  local 
relief  committees  to  the  number  of  more  than 
1000  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and  formed 
State  executive  committees  in  30  States.  It 
published  a  bulletin  entitled  Food  for  Belgium. 
About  December  1,  it  was  officially  designated 
the  sole  agency  for  transmitting  foods  and  sup- 
plies and  had  secured  the  active  co6peration 
of  the  65,000  Federal  poet  offices  as  well  as  the 
six  great  express  companies,  Adams,  American, 
Wells  Fargo,  Southern,  Great  Northern,  and 
Northern.  By  the  close  of  the  year  it  com- 
pleted arrangements  whereby  any  private  donor 
could  ship  supplies  to  any  oae  of  numerous  as- 
sembling depots,  at  least  one  in  each  State,  and 
receive  reimbursement  for  shipping  charges.  It 
made  arrangement  for  the  collection  of  provi- 
sions at  the  following  ports:  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  New  Or- 
leans, Portland,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco. 
In  its  statement  to  the  country  it  indicated  that 
the  articles  most  needed  were:  condensed  milk 
for  babies  and  children,  bread,  salt,  flour,  rice, 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  wheat,  sugar,  wooden 
shoes,  boots,  blankets,  clothing,  and  oil  cakes 
for  the  few  cattle  remaining.  By  the  close  of 
the  year  this  organization  had  established  a  line 
of  31  steamships  sailing  between  various  Amer- 
ican ports  and  Rotterdam.  It  was  then  prepar- 
ing to  dispatch  eieht  cargoes  valued  at  about 
$2,400,000.  Gifts  in  money  to  the  Commission 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year  were  about  $800,000. 
The  statement  of  the  American  Commimion 
showed  that  50,748  tons  of  cargoes  had  been 
shipped  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  San 
Francisco  up  to  DecembCT  31.  At  that  time  30,- 
880  tons  were  loading  at  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk;  and  116,- 
500  tons  were  being  arranged  for  shipment  in 
January  or  early  February,  1915. 

The  American  Commission  had  a  Woman's 
iSeotton  with  headquarters  at  1  MadisoD  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Mrs.  Lindon  Bates,  Miss 
Anne  Morgan,  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward R.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Miss  Mary  Parsons,  Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  and 
Miss  Grace  Parker  were  its  executive  committee. 
Its  organization  included  the  presidents  of 
numerous  national  and  international  women's 
societies,  and  presidents  of  State  federations  of 
women's  clubs.  It  had  committees  in  23  States. 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  and  Princess  Hen- 
riette.  Duchess  of  VendOme,  acted  as  patron- 
esses for  the  section. 

Ths  CoHiTi  National  oe  Sbcoubs  bt  d' Ali- 
mentation was  created  by  business  men  of  Bel- 
gium to  organize  and  carry  out  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  food  supplies  throughout  the  cities 
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and  provinces  of  Belgium.  Its  bead  office  was 
in  Bnuaels;  and  it  had  branches  in  every  prov- 
ince which  cofiperated  with  municipal  and  com- 
munal officials.  It  had  numerous  volunteer 
workers  in  Belgium  and  throughout  England 
and  America.  It  divided  the  Belgium  popula- 
tion into  three  groups  for  convenience  in  food 
distribution:  the  absolutely  destitute;  working 
people  of  small  means;  and  middle  and  upper 
classes.  Destitute  persons,  after  inquiry,  were 
given  free  nontransferable  tickets  entitling  them 
to  rations  twice  daily  at  Communal  canteens. 
Working  people  received  the  same  ration  but 
were  required  to  pay  9  francs  ($1.80)  per 
month  for  tickets.  The  middle  and  upper 
classes  were  able  to  purchase  food.  Special  can- 
teens were  provided  for  children.  The  Com- 
munal officers  had  complete  control  of  tiie  sup- 
ply of  flour  and  breadstuffs.  They  were  re- 
quired to  pay  to  tiie  Comity  three  francs  per 
month  for  all  tickets  issued  in  their  Commune; 
this  was  taken  as  a  precaution  to  insure  ec(»- 
omy  of  resources. 

Bkloiav  Relief  Fdnd.  This  fimd  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee,  the  pi- 
oneer Belgian  relief  organization  in  America; 
it. began  operations  on  ^ptember  10.  Its  presi- 
dent was  Rev.  J.  F.  Stillemans;  the  chairman 
of  its  executive  committee  was  Robert  W.  de 
Forest;  its  treasurer,  J.  P.  Morgran  and  Co.; 
and  its  head  office  at  S-10  Bridge  Street,  New 
York  aty.  Its  organization  embraced  numerous 
local  committees,  committees  in  every  State,  and 
in  Cuba  and  Hawaii.  It  published  the  Bel- 
gian Belief  Bulletin.  This  fund  engaged  in  col- 
lecting cash,  food,  and  other  supplies,  and  for- 
warding same.  After  the  American  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium  was  organized,  the 
fund  was  relieved  of  the  cost  of  transportation, 
so  that  it  claimed  that  for  every  dollar  con- 
tributed 99  cents'  worth  of  food  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Belgian  civilians.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  it  had  received  $776,475  in 
cash,  $700,000  in  food,  and  $36,000  in  clothing. 
It  thai  stated  that  thereafter  only  cash  contri- 
butions would  be  accepted.  It  thus  constituted 
a  reservoir  for  the  pooling  of  cash  gifts,  and 
an  expert  food  purchasing  bureau. 

RocKKFEixjcs  Foundation.  Another  of  the 
most  important  American  relief  agencies  was 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  This  was  one  of 
the  large  endowments  originated  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  which  he  hsd  given  $100,000,000. 
Its  first  important  activity  had  been  an  effort 
to  eradicate  the  hookworm  disease  in  various 
Southern  States  and  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
national Health  Commission  to  continue  the 
same  work  in  various  tropical  countries.  It  had 
also  created  the  China  Medical  Conunissicm  to 
inquire  into  the  need  for  medical  education  and 
public  health  work  in  China.  It  had  appropri- 
ated $760,000  to  Wellesley  College  because  of  a 
recent  fire;  $2,650,000  to  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  medical  research;  and  $226,000  to  pur- 
chase 86,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Louisiana 
coast  as  a  refuge  for  migratory  birds.  It  had 
also  recently  organized  an  international  inves- 
tigation into  industrial  relations.  (See  under 
Labor.) 

In  the  way  of  immediate  relief  work  the 
Foundation  had  appropriated  $46,000  to  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
diticm  of  the  Poor,  for  widows'  pensions,  and  gen- 
eral relief;  and  $20,000  to  other  New  York  and 


Brooklyn  charities.  In  a  statement  issued  on 
December  flth,  the  Foundation  stated  that  it  had 
purchased    three   shiploads   of   food   at   an   ex- 

rditure  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  sent  to  Belgium, 
had  in  addition  sent  abroad  a  commission 
consisting  of  Wickliffe  Rose,  Henry  James,  Jr., 
and  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  the  latter  being  Director 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  advise  "where 
further  relief  to  noncombatants  may  be  most 
effectively  provided."  It  also  stated  that  it  was 
ready  to  spend  millions  of  dollars,  if  necessary, 
in  tiiat  direction.  The  Foundation  also  pro- 
vided a  steamship  pier,  chartered  vessels,  and 
agreed  to  transport  free  all  supplies  that  might 
be  ccmtributed  toward  Belgian  relief.  It  was 
the  principal  aid  of  the  above  mentioned  Com- 
mission in  the  transportaticm  and  distribution 
of  supplies  in  Belgium. 

Othkr  Funds.  Among  the  other  organiza- 
tions the  principal  ones  together  with  the  funds 
received  by  them  up  to  DMember  30th,  were  as 
follows:  tiie  American  Ambulance  Fund  for  the 
American  Hospital  in  Paris  received  $259,053. 
Its  treasurer  was  J.  P.  Morran  and  Co.,  23 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  The  Fund  for  the 
Relief  of  Women  and  Children  of  France,  with 
Mrs.  Whitney  Warren,  16  East  47th  Street, 
New  York  City,  as  chairman,  had  received  $60,- 
019.  The  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee 
for  Sufferers  from  the  War,  with  Felix  M.  War- 
burg, 52  Williams  Street,  New  York  City,  as 
treasurer,  had  received  $262,466.  Ilie  Dollar 
Christmas  Fund,  which  had  in  view  the  pur- 
chase of  Christmas  gifts  for  homeless  Belgians 
and  of  which  Henry  Clews  was  treasurer,  was 
closed  about  December  30,  with  a  total  of  $61,- 
761.  The  War  Children's  Christmas  Fund,  of 
which  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  was  treas- 
urer, had  sent  extensive  gifts,  consisting  mainly 
of  warm  clothing,  to  Ei^lish  children. 

The  Christmas  Ship,  the  U.  S.  Collier  Jaton, 
sailed  from  New  York,  December  14,  with  43 
carloads  of  gifts  for  children  in  the  various  war 
areas.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  cargo  was  food,  30 
per  cent  toys,  and  most  of  the  remainder  gar- 
ments. The  plan  for  this  ship  was  originated 
by  James  Keeley  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  and 
was  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of  200 
leading  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Gifts  came  from  every  comer  of  the 
country,  and  43  railroads,  6  express  companies, 
and  other  corporations  donated  their  serriees. 
The  distribution  of  the  g^fts  was  carried  out 
through  the  Red  Cross  in  Belgium,  Germany, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Servia,  and  Greece. 

The  Committee  of  Mercy  Fund,  Elihu  Root 
president,  and  August  Belmont,  treasurer,  200 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  had  received 
$91,910.  It  was  engaged  in  forwarding  con- 
densed milk,  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessar- ' 
ies,  especially  for  women  and  children.  It  was 
divided  into  various  sections:  general  fund;  Bel- 
gium fund;  French  fund;  British  fund;  and 
American  fund.  The  Vacation  War  Relief  Ctnn- 
mittee,  with  Miss  Anne  Morgan  as  treasurer, 
had  received  nearly  $26,000.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  National  Relief  Fund  in  this  country, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Stuart  Wortl^,  treasurer,  26  Broad 
Street,  New  York  City,  had  received  approxi- 
mately $100,000.  (See  below  for  British  sec- 
tion.) 'The  American  Woman's  War  Relief 
Fund,  of  which  Lady  Paget  was  president,  and 
which  controlled  tiie  American  Hospital  at 
Paignton,  England,  with   Brown  Brothers  and 
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Co..  69  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  aa  Amer- 
ican treasurer,  was  a  branch  of  an  Enelish  or- 
ganization of  wltich  tlie  Duchess  of  Slarlbor- 
ough  was  head.  She  announced  a  total  of 
nearly  $200,000  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
Lafayette  Fund  was  engaged  in  forwarding  com- 
fort kits  to  French  soldiers.  In  December  a  10 
days'  charity  bazaar  in  a  New  Yoric  armory 
netted  nearly  $200,000  for  the  benefit  of  German 
and  Austrian  soldiers.  There  was  also  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Babies  of 
Belgium,  located  at  2  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  American  Ambulance  Hospital 
at  Paris  was  supported  by  cash  gifts  and  the 
proceeds  of  dances  and  other  social  events.  The 
Mayfair  Association  was  engaged  in  distribut- 
ing clothing  and  other  supplies  in  France. 

The  International  Red  Cross  had  beeun  its 
extensive  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  woundel  at  the 
very  outbreak  of  the  war.  Physicians  and 
nurses  from  eve^  nation  were  enlisted  and  hos- 

Sital  supplies  furnished.  The  American  Red 
^oas  received  contributions  up  to  December  30 
of  about  $426,000,  but  the  use  of  any  part  of 
this  in  distinctly  civilian  relief  work  was  inci- 
dental to  its  military  hospital  activities. 

GaxAT  Britain.  Relief  activities  of  a  sim- 
ilar sort  sprang  up  in  Oreat  Britain.  Thus  the 
Time*  of  London  solicited  contributions  to  a 
Fund  for  the  Side  and  Wounded.  This  met  with 
a  generous  response,  and  on  December  26  had 
reached  the  grand  total  of  £788,706,  uid  was 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  £25,000  to  £30,000  per 
week.  This  fund  consisted  of  special  donations 
for  particular  purposes  in  addition  to  large 
amoimts  which  were  turned  over  to  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the 
Order  of  St.  John.  Thus  among  the  special  do- 
jiations  was  a  gift  of  £23,000  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Flour  Millers,  which  was  used  to  pro- 
vide two  hospital  trains  for  service  with  the  al- 
lied forces  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  Order 
of  St.  John  supported  various  hospitals  and  co- 
operated with  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  military 
relief.  The  English  Red  Cross  was  generously 
assisted  also  by  Red  Cross  Societies  m  various 
British  oolcmies.  Thus  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society  had,  up  to  December  18,  donated  £22,- 
000  for  a  Canadian  hospital  at  Clieveden,  for 
a  hospital  train  in  France,  and  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

Various  other  funds,  known  as  the  Royal 
Funds,  had  been  org^ized.  Of  these  the  larg- 
est was  the  Prince  of  Wales  National  Relief 
Fund  organized  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  fam- 
ilies of  enlisted  men  a  minimimi  subsistence. 
On  December  26  it  amounted  to  £4,188,000.  The 
Queen  of  England  had  organized  a  Work  for 
Women  Fund  which  amounted  to  £100,000.  Its 
purpose  was  to  organise  employment  for  needy 
women  affected  bv  war  conditions.  The  Prin- 
cess Mary's  Fund  to  provide  Christmas  gifts 
for  army  and  navy  reached  the  sum  of  £153,200. 
There  was  also  collected  an  Indian  Soldiers' 
Ftmd  amounting  to  more  than  £110,000.  There 
were  numerous  other  more  private  relief  funds 
and  organizations. 

The  British  Womrai's  Emergency  Corps  was 
organized  shortly  after  the  outbreaik  of  the  war 
by  women  who  wanted  to  be  of  every  possible 
assistance.  It  established  an  employment  de- 
partment to  secure  work  for  shop  girls,  clerks, 
typists,  seamstresBea,  and  others  who  had  lost 
their    positions    through    the    war.     It    sought 


also  to  get  contracts  for  workshops  almost  readv 
to  shut  down;  and  it  opened  several  relief  work 
rooms.  It  had  a  surplus  food  department  whidi 
secured  food  from  hotels,  clubs,  and  markets. 
Its  interpreting  department  assisted  in  the 
courts,  at  railway  stations,  and  at  ports  in  cur- 
ing for  the  refiwee  aliens.  It  had  a  nursing 
department,  a  Iiospitality  department,  and 
numerous  oth«r  activities. 

SEUOIOTTS  DENOMIKATIOKS  AND 
KOVEMEITTS.  Statistics  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States  in  1014  were 
covered  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  for  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
The  general  results  of  this  investigation  are 
given  in  the  table  below,  with  statistics  covering 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  only.  Min- 
isters, churches,  and  communioanta  of  various 
denominations  in  foreign  countries  are  deducted 
from  the  denominational  totals.  Where  deoom- 
inational  oflScial  returns  are  made  they  are  used, 
and  where  such  returns  are  not  to  be  had,  the 
best  denominational  sources  of  information  are 
sought  for  approximate  figures.  In  some  cases 
the  census  returns  for  1906  are  the  latest  and 
the  only  ones  available. 

A  word  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
figures  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Official  Oatholu}  Directory  reports  only  "popu- 
lation," whidi  includes  with  communicants  the 
unconfirmed  baptized;  that  is,  children  who 
have  not  been  admitted  to  confirmation. 
The  rule  followed  in  the  census  1906  deducts 
16  per  cent  from  Catholic  population  and  sets 
down  the  remaining  86  per  cent  as  communi- 
cants. Representatives  of:  that  church  object  to 
this  method,  but  as  the  rule  to  report  only 
members  or  communicants  is  applied  to  all  other 
denominations,  there  seems  to  be  no  convenient 
way  of  making  an  exception  in  this  case. 

The  figures  for  members  of  the  Jewish  faith 
are  misleading.  Thore  are  no  official  statistics 
and  nothing  later  than  the  figure  gathered  di- 
rectly by  circular  from  congregations  by  the 
government  in  1006  is  obtainable.  The  census 
gives  an  even  smaller  number  of  mranbers  than 
this  table,  counting  only  heads  of  families,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  rule.  The  number  (rf 
adults  connected  with  Jewish  congregations 
must  exceed  700,000.  Certain  small  churches,  in- 
cluding the  Christian  Catholic  CSiurdi  and  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  give  no  statistical 
information.  The  Church  of  Christ  Sraentist 
has  furnished  no  returns  for  members  since  1907. 

The  grand  total  of  communicants  for  1913 
was  swelled  by  an  abnormal  increase  reported 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  great  body 
of  Ruthenian  Catholics,  numbering  about  600,- 
000,  not  included  in  the  returns  of  pre^ous 
years,  were  put  into  the  tables.  Making  al- 
lowance for  this  addition,  the  churches  in  gen- 
eral had  as  good  a  year  in  1914  as  in  1913. 
The  churches  included  in  the  Federal  Council, 
which  includes  all  the  larger  denominations,  had 
a  net  increase  of  upward  of  602,000,  or  nearly 
3  per  cent,  which  is  above  the  average.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  an  even  larger 
increase  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  report  an  unusually  small  gain 
— less  tiian  600.  This  is  explained  as  due  to 
a  continued  separation  of  conservative  brethren, 
icnown  as  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  more 
exact  reports  in  place  of  estimates.  Both  the 
Lutheran  and  Presbyterian  groups  show  a  larger 
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increase  in  1914  than  in  1913.    In  the  totals,    anced  at  4.823,000  francs;  the  debt  stood  Jan. 
the  gains  m  the  number  of  ministers  were  con-    1,  1912,  at  13,467,000  francs.    QoTemor,  1914, 
siderably  more  than  double  those  of  1913,  while    M.  Cor. 
tte  churdjes  show  an  increase  of  less  thaa  half       BEVEITUB.     See   articles  on  various  coun- 

^     /«*P"'^TJ*""':  V  *"««!    °°    States   of    the   United    States;    and 

ine  lollowing  table  gives  the  summary  for    United  States. 

1014  with  the  net  gain  over  the  preceding  year.       BEVOIL,  Paux.    A  French   diplomat,   died 

Sunmmrv  ftri»l4  Ntt  Oairu  for  1914 

.     ..                                          .**»■  „  CtmrnuM-  Kin-                   Oommuni- 

Denomtnationt                                   Uttrt  Okwrehu         eanU  Utert  Ohnrelut      canU 

AdventUtil    (8  bodiM)    1,169  2,679  98,927  d  10           82                105 

Baptuta    (16   bodiM) 42,710  67,687  8,1TS,622  672         290         122,126 

BrethTMi    (Donkarda,    4   bodies)     8,488  1,389  121,475  89           16             2  016 

Brethren    (Plymonth,   4  bodiei)    408  10  660 

BreUiren    (Biver,   8   bodies)    224  105  41908  

Buddhiat    (2    bodies)    16  74  8  166  "            '" 

Catholic    Apostolic    (2   bodies)    88  24  4*927  '"' 

Catholics    (iSastern  Orthodox,    I  bodies)    842  890  458!&00°  '66          M          88,666 

Cathohca    (Western,  2  bodies)    19,088  16,066  18,318,187  468        868        189  860 

Christsdelpnians     7O  1 412 

Christians 1,068  1,860  118,'887  dH        178           10,986 

Chrisuan  OathoUe  (Dowie)    86  17  6  866 

Christian    SclentisU    2,672  1,886  86',096  '84         '42               .'.'.'. 

Christian    union    808  272  14  807 

Churches  of  Qod  (Winebrennarian)    609  696  41*476 

Churches  ol  the  Living  CKid  (Oolored,  8  bodies) ....        101  68  4*286  '.'.',         '"                " ' ' 

Churches  of  the  Mew  Jerusalem  (2  bodies)   148  147  g  '671  '  '6*         '  1*              '  '76 

Communistic  Societies  (2  bodies)    ....  22  2  272 

ConfregaUon^sts 6,001  6,129  768,'o88  "26         'H            4,985 

Uiaciples  of  Christ  (2  bodies)    8,261  11,148  1,519,821  569     d  682               462 

tvaugelical  (2  bodies)    1,669  2,698  190,298  80          d  2            8,248 

liaith  Associations   (9  bodies)    241  l46  9,572 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church    20  16  1 885 

Friends   (4  bodies)    1,476  1,167  1241218  '.'.'.         '.'.'.               '.'.'.'. 

l!'rieuds  of  the  Temple   8  8  878 

Uermau  Evangelical  Protestant 59  66  84,704 

tierman  Evangelical  Synod 1,058  1,866  290,808  "7         '26           29  815 

Jewish  Congregations    1,084  1,769  148,000 

Latier-Day  siaints   (2  bodies)    8,610  1,670  881,000  60           60             6",666 

Lutherans    (21   bodies) 9,460  16,220  3,444,970  256         210           66,248 

Hcandinavian  Evangeucsl   (8  bodies)    629  867  72  900 

Mennonites   (12  bodies)    1,418  786  67I837  "" 

Methodisu    (16  bodies)    4l,525  62,416  7,828,829  896        365        381.466 

Mcravian    (2    bodies)    147  148  20,615  1         ...                 163 

Itonsectarian  Bible  1<  aith  Churehas   50  204  6  396 

Pentecostal    (2    bodies)     802  788  281846  "77         '66             6.669 

i-resbyterians    (12    bodies)     14,086  18,884  3,088,817  828         188           58,019 

Protestant  lilpiscopal  (2  bodies)    5,820  8,002  1,026,048  102         103           28  641 

Reformed     (4    bodies)     3,177  3,779  478,961  9             7           16  266 

Beformed   Catholic    7  6  8  260 

UaWationisU   (3   bodies) 2,067  934  37,898  in         '86              'Hi 

Schwenltf  elders    5  6  1,089  d  1         ...                 89 

Social    Brethren    15  17  1,262  

Society  for  Kthieal  Culture  7  6  2,460  

Spiritualists    3,100  300,000  . '. '.         i66 

'Iheosophiosl  Society 154  4,714  ...             9               526 

Unitarians    524  476  70,542  d7         d2               .... 

United  Brethren   (2  bodies)    2,260  4,086  848,016  d4       d80          14,917 

Universalists     850  717  62,000  d  62             i                284 

Independent  Congregations    287  879  48,678  .... 

Grand  Total  tor  1914    178,390  335,618  88,708,149  8,213     1,441         768,078 

Grand  Total  for  1018    175,078  334,173  87,945,071  1,382     2,9 10      1,820,604 

d  Deereaee. 


See  LiTEBATUBE,  Enoush  and  Ambbican, 
Religion. 

BEUaiOlTS  EDTTCATION'.  See  Univebsi- 
TiEs  AND  Colleges. 

KENNENKAICPFF,  Paul  Chables  von. 
See  Wab  of  the  Kations. 

RESEBVOIBS.  See  AQumucra;  Dams; 
and  Ibbioation. 

BESISTANCE.    See  Phtsics. 

BBSONANCE  SFECTBA.     See  Phtsios. 

H£TTNI0K  (Boubbon).  An  island  in  the  In- 
dian Oc^n;  a  French  colony.  Its  area,  is  1980 
square  kilometers  (754  square  miles),  carrying 
a  population  in  1911  of  173,822.  Attached  ad- 
ministratively to  Reunion  are  St.  Paul  (7 
square  kilometers),  New  Amsterdam  (66),  and 
Kerguelen  (3414).  Saint-Denis,  with  25,689 
inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  There  are  126  kilo- 
meters of  railways.  Imports  1912,  20,683,615; 
exports,   16,111,723.    The  budget  for  1011  bal-. 


April  29,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  1866,  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  early  in  life,  served  as 
French  Minister  to  Tangier,  and,  in  1901  as 
Governor-General  of  Algeria.  In  1905  he  wras 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  in  the 
following  year  became  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
and  was  head  of  the  French  delegation  to  the 
International  Moroccan  conference.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  was  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
for  Agriculture. 

BEYBTTBIT,  John  EooAa  An  American  pub- 
lic official,  died  Jan.  4,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
New  C!arlisle,  Ohio,  in  1845,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Saunders  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
After  graduation  he  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Philadel- 
phia bar  in  1870.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature, 
where    he    served    until    1876,    when    he    was 
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elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He  was  a  member 
of  CongresB  from  the  Fourth  Peuisylvania  Dis- 
trict from  1890  to  1897,  was  reelected  to  the 
Fifty-ninth  CcmgresB  1906  to  1907  for  an  un- 
expired term,  and  to  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
from  1907  to  1909.  On  his  election  as  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia  in  1907,  he  resigned  from  Con- 
gress. During  his  term  of  office  as  mayor  he 
vas  identifiM  with  the  Republican  machine 
which  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  city. 

BEYKOin),  Ehile.  A  French  surgeon,  avia- 
tor, and  senator,  died  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
France,  between  the  French  and  German  battle 
lines,  in  October,  1914.  He  was  bom  at  Tarbes, 
April  9,  1806,  the  son  of  the  eminent  French 
engineer,  Francisque  Reymond.  After  complet- 
ing his  medical  and  surgical  education  he  soon 
acquired  a  large  practice,  and  published  several 
surgical  works.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  was  elected  senator  of  the  department  of 
the  Loire.  He  was  among  the  first  to  perceive 
the  possibilities  of  aviation  and  in  the  senate 
spoke  and  worked  in  its  behalf.  On  Aug.  9, 
1910,  he  passed  his  examination  for  pilot,  later 
made  numerous  flights  across  France,  and  even 
made  his  electoral  campaign  in  an  aSroplane. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
National  Aviation  Committee  of  France,  and 
made  strong  efforts  to  provide  700  aSropIanes 
for  the  aviation  branch  of  the  French  army. 
He  believed  in  the  great  usefulness  of  the  aero- 
plane to  the  health  service  in  searching  for  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  after  action.  When 
the  war  in  Europe  broke  out,  Reymond  was  a 
major  of  the  first  class  in  the  military  health 
service,  was  transferred  to  the  aviaticHi  corps 
and  sent  to  the  firing  line.  Wounded  while  re- 
connoitring in  an  aeroplane  above  the  German 
lines,  he  nevertheless  controlled  his  machine  so 
that  he  brought  it  safely  to  the  ground,  was  re- 
ntoved  in  a  French  ambulance,  and  gave  an  ac- 
curate report  of  the  observations  which  he  had 
successfully  made.  He  received  the  decoraticm 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  his  bedside  and  died 
shortly  afterward. 

BHOBE  IBIiAin).  PopuuiTioir.  The  esti- 
mated population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  691,215. 
The  population  in  1910  was  542,610. 

AoRicuLTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  I9I4  are  estimates  only. 


Aerea«r«    Prod.  bit. 


Fa<u< 


Com    1914  11,000  462,000  9458,000 

1918  11,000  402,000  898,000 

PoUtOM    1914  5,000  825,000  578,000 

1918  6,000  650,000  585,000 

Bar     1914  68,000  a  68,000  1,374,000 

1918  58,000  68,000  1,442,000 
a  Tom, 

Mineral  Pboodction.  The  only  mineral 
products  of  Rhode  Island  are  stone,  mineral 
waters,  lime,  amorphous  graphite,  soapstone, 
coal,  and  the  manufactures  of  clay.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  products  in  1913  was  $813,- 
962,  of  which  the  quarries  contributed  $043,- 
095.  In  1912  the  total  value  was  $942,842,  of 
which  the  quarries  contributed  $768,067. 

Tbanspobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  main 
and  branch  railroad  lines  within  the  State  in 
1913,  was  211,  and  the  total  length  of  all  rail- 
road tracks  was  468.  The  total  mileage  of 
roads,  operated  by  railroad  corporations  which 


either  owned  or  operated  within  the  State,  wu 
2097  miles.  The  aggregate  capital  stodc  of 
railroad  companies  either  owning  or  operating 
lines  in  the  State  was  $49,816,400. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1914  was  107,646.  The  total  en- 
rollment in  the  public  schools  was  84,327,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  66,896,  the 
female  teachers  numbering  2261  and  the  male 
208.  The  average  yearly  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers was  $1312.80,  and  of  female  teachers,  $626.14. 

Crabities  and  CoBBBcnoNS.  The  Board  of 
Charities  has  control  of  the  following  institu- 
tions (the  population  of  these  in  1914  is  given 
in  parentiieses) :  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane (1319);  House  of  Corrections  (345): 
State  Almshouse  (579);  State  Prison  and 
Providence  Coimty  Jail  (529)  ;  Sockanoaset 
School  for  Bots  (342)  ;  Oaklawn  School  for 
Girls  (49).  l^e  Rhode  Island  Sdiool  for  Fee- 
ble-Minded  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treftsurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1913,  showed 
a  balance  on  January  1  of  that  year  of  $88,020; 
the  receipts  for  the  period  amounted  to  $3,- 
459,201,  and  the  payments  to  $3,611,513,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  tne  treasury  on  Dec.  31,  1913, 
of  $15,768.  The  funded  debt  of  the  SUte  on 
Jan.  1,  1914,  was  $5,830,000,  and  there  was  a 
sinking  fund  of  $788,428,  leaving  a  net  dd>t  of 
$6,041,571. 

PouTics  AND  Government.  The  State  Legis- 
lature met  in  1014  as  the  sessions  are  annuaL 
Elections  were  held  for  Govo'nor,  the  R^ubli- 
cans  nominating  R.  L.  Beedcman,  and  the  Demo- 
crats P.  H.  Quinn.  In  the  elections  on  Novem- 
ber 3  the  Republicans  were  successful  in  electing 
their  candidate,  Mr.  Beeckman,  by  a  vote  of 
41,996,  compared  with  32,182  for  Quinn,  and 
1256  for  Thompson,  Progressive.  The  total  vote 
cast  was  82,300,  compared  with  82,445  in  1912. 
The  Republican  vote  showed  an  increase  of 
about  7900  votes,  the  Democratic  vote  a  de- 
crease of  about  550,  and  the  Progressive  vote 
a  decrease  of  about  7200.  The  Democrats 
elected  representatives  to  Congress  in  one  dis- 
trict and  the  Republicans  in  two. 

State  Government,  1914.  Governor,  R.  Liv- 
ingston Beckman;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Emeiy 
J.  San  Souci;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  Frederick 
Parker;  Attorney-General,  Herbert  A.  Rice; 
Treasurer,  Walter  A.  Read;  Adjutant-General, 
Charles  W.  Abbott,  Jr.;  Auditor,  Charles  C. 
Gray;  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Walter 
E.  Ranger;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Charles 
C.  Gray — all  Republicans. 

JCDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Clarke  H.  Johnson ;  Associate  Justices,  C.  Frank 
Parkhurst,  W.  B.  Vincent,  William  H.  Sweet- 
land,  Darius  Baker;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  B.  S. 
Blaisdell — all  Republicans. 

State  Leoiblatube,  1013. 

S*»aU  Bvtu*  J»hUBaB»t 

Republicans    82  56              88 

Democriits     7  88               45 

ProgresaivM    0  4                 4 


RepabUesn  msjority 


. .   25 


14 


n 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  fomid 
under  the  section  CongretM,  article  Unitb) 
States. 

BHODESIA.    A   country    (named   for   Cecil 
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Rhodes),  under  the  administration  of  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company;  a  British  protec- 
torate which  is  divided  into  Northern  Rhodesia 
(estimated  area,  291,000  square  miles;  esti- 
mated population,  1,001,400)  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  (148,076  square  miles,  769,471  inhab- 
itants). Administrator  for  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  (1914),  Sir  William  Milton. 

NraxBEBN  RuoDESiA  was  formerly  divided  in- 
to two  provinces — Barotseland  (Northwestern 
Rhodesia)  and  Northeastern  Rhodesia — amal- 
gamated by  an  order  in  council  of  May  4,  1911, 
under  ttie  title  Northern  Rhodesia.  Lewanika, 
the  native  king,  chief  of  the  Barotse,  resides  at 
Lealtti;  the  a£tdnistrator  for  the  British  South 
Africa  (Company  (L.  A.  Wallace  in  1914)  re- 
sides at  Livingstone. 

SouTHEBN  Rhodesia,  includes  the  provinces  of 
Mashonaland  (European  population,  12,631) 
and  Matabeleiand  (10,976).  The  native  popu- 
lation numbers  744,669 — 496,461  in  Mashona- 
land. Salisbury  is  the  capital,  with  a  white 
population  of  3479.  Bulawayo  (6200  white  in- 
habitants) is  the  commercial  centre;  other 
towns  are  Hertley,  Gatooma,  Umtali,  and  Vic- 
toria in  Mashonaland,  Gwelo  and  Sulukwe  in 
Matabeleiand. 

Production,  Coichxboe,  kiq.  The  country  is 
well  adapted  to  stock  raising  and  agriculture. 
Soil  and  climatic  conditions  favor  the  growth 
of  European  cereals  and  v^^tables.  Gk>Id 
has  been  mined  from  medieval  times.  The  out- 
put in  1913  was  689,964  fine  ounces,  valued  at 
£2,903,267.  Coal  output  1913,  243,328  tons; 
silver,  142,389  ounces;  lead,  327  tons;  dia- 
monds, 9658  carats;  chrome  iron  ore,  279,651 
tons.  Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1912 
were  valued  at  £2,979,006  and  £3,181,998,  re- 
spectively. Revenue  1912-13,  £767,733;  expend- 
iture, £884,632. 

Railways.  The  total  length  of  the  Rhodesian 
Railway  systems  (including  the  Beira  Railway) 
at  the  end  of  1912  was  23S7  miles.  Through 
connection  exists  between  Cape  Town  and  Bcira, 
over  2000  miles.  Branches  extend  to  the  min- 
ing-districts and  to  the  burial  place  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  the  Matopos.  The  extension  of  the 
Salisbury-Jumbo  Mine  line  was  completed  to 
Shamva  on  April  23,  1013. 

HICE.  The  world's  annual  rice  production 
ranges  approximately  from  160  to  176  billion 
pounds  of  the  cleaned  product.  The  production 
of  rough  rice  at  45  pounds  per  bushel  of  some 
of  the  principal  rice-growing  countries  in  1914 
was  estimated  as  follows:  British  India,  1,400,- 
000,000  bushels;  Japan,  400,000,000  bushels; 
Italy,  49,000,000  bushels;  and  Spain,  9,800,000 
bushels.  China,  which  is  the  leading  rice  coun- 
try of  the  world,  does  not  publish  complete  sta- 
tistics or  estimates.  Of  the  countries  mentioned, 
Spain  ranked  first  in  average  yield  per  acre 
with  98  bushels,  and  British  India  last  with  20 
bushels.  The  production  of  Japan  represented 
114.6  per  cent,  and  that  of  Spain  87.7  per  cent 
of  the  crop  of  1913,  while  in  the  other  countries 
it  was  practically  100  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  crop.  The  rice  production 
of  the  United  States  in  1914,  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  acreage,  was  over  2,000,000  bushels  less 
than  in  1913,  which  was  a  record  year  in  acreage 
as  well  as  yield.  In  1914,  according  to  data 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
production  amounted  to  23,649,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  26,744,000  bushels  in  1913.    The 


area  devoted  to  the  crop  for  the  two  years  was 
693,630  and  827,100  acres,  and  the  average  yidd 
per  acre  34.1  and  3 1. 1  bushels,  respectively. 
The  total  value  of  the  1914  crop,  based  on  a 
value  of  92.4  cents  per  bushel,  the  average  price 
paid  farmers  on  December  1,  amounted  to  $21,- 
849,000,  which  was  exceeded  only  in  the  years 
1912  and  1913.  In  bringing  about  this  com- 
paratively high  value  of  the  crop,  the  reduced 
acreage  was  largely  offset  by  an  increase  of  3 
bushels  in  the  average  yield  per  acre,  and  of  6.6 
cents  in  the  price  per  bushel,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year. 

BICHASD,  Ernst  D.  An  American  lecturer 
and  peace  advocate,  died  Kov.  20,  1914.  He 
was  bom  at  Bonn,  Germany,  in  1869,  and 
graduated  from  the  Gymnasium  in  that  rity  in 
1879,  afterwards  studying  at  the  universities 
of  Marburg  and  Bonn.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1883,  and  from  1890  to  1897  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Hoboken  Academy.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  at  New  York  University  in  1894. 
From  1903  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  lec- 
turer on  the  history  of  German  civilization  at 
Columbia  University;  was  active  in  world- 
peace  movements  founding  the  German-American 
Peace  Society  in  1904,  and  the  New  York  Peace 
Society  in  1906.  He  was  author  of:  Hiatory  of 
Oerman  Civilization  (1911)  ;  and  contributed  to 
American  and  German  magazines. 

SICHABOSOK,  Jahkb  Danibl.  Former 
Congressman  from  Tennessee,  died  July  24, 
1914.  He  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn., 
in  1843  and  was  educated  at  the  country  schools 
and  at  Franklin  College,  leaving  the  latter  in- 
stitution before  graduating,  to  enter  the  Con- 
federate Army  as  a  private.  He  served  for 
three  years  as  adjutant  of  the  Forty-fifth  Ten- 
nessee Infantry,  and  after  the  war  b^fan  the 
practice  of  law  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  in 
1871-72,  and  in  1873-74  was  SUte  Senator.  He 
was  a  del^ate  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions of  1876,  1896,  and  1900,  being  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  latter.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  was  reelected  for  suc- 
cessive terms'  until  1906.  In  the  Fifty-sixth 
and  Fifty-seventh  Congresses  he  was  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Speucer  of  the  House.  He 
was.  chairman  of  the  National  Congressional 
Committee  for  several  years,  and  was  a  very 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  Order.  He 
edited  and  compiled:  Meaaagea  and  Papera  of 
the  Preaidenta,  and  Meaaagea  and  Papera  of  the 
Confederaoy. 

BICHABDSON,  Rurns  Btah.  American 
archsologist  and  educator,  died  March  10,  1914. 
He  was  Dom  in  Westford,  Mass.,  in  1846  and 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  18W,  studying 
at  the  Yale  Divinity  School  from  1869  to  1872, 
and  for  the  two  years  following  in  Berlin. 
From  1880  to  1882  he  was  professor  of  Gredc 
at  Indiana  University,  and  from  1802  to  1893 
held  the  same  chair  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
was  director  of  the  American  School  of  CIems- 
ical  Studies  at  Athens,  Ga.,  from  1893  to  1903. 
While  he  held  this  post  he  directed  excavations 
in  many  important  sites  in  Greece,  including 
Corinth  and  Eretria.  He  was  a  member  of 
many  archnological  and  geographical  societies, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  was  the  author  of:  Vacation  Days  in 
Greece  (1903);  Oreece  Through  the  Stereoacope 
(1007);    Hiatory   of   Greek   Sculpture    (1010); 
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aleo  oontributioK  to  leading  periodieak  and  to 
the  Amerioan  Journal  of  Arohaology.  In  the 
latter  journal  he  published  from  1892  to  1902 
about  20  articles  relating  chiefly  to  the  exca- 
vations of  the  American  School  at  Eretria  and 
Corinth. 

SIOHASDSOIT,  WnxiAH.  Kepresentative  in 
Congress  from  Alabama,  died  March  31,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Athens,  Ala.,  in  1841.  He 
serred  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Huntsville,  Ala.  From  1865  to  1867 
he  was  a  representative  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Alabama,  and  from  1876  to  1886  was 
judge  of  the  court  of  probate  and  county  court, 
of  Madison  Co.  He  was  elected  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term  in  the  Fiftr-sizth  Congress,  and  was 
elected  to  successive  Congresses  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Sixty-third.  He  was  delegate-at- 
large  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
1904. 

BUS,  Jacob  AnonsTus.  An  American  civic 
reformer  and  journalist,  died  May  26,  1914.  He 
was  bom  in  Kibe,  Denmark,  in  1849,  and  was 
one  of  a  family  of  14  children.  In  1870,  hav- 
ing worked  as  a  newspaper  writer  and  a  car- 
penter's apprentice,  he  landed  in  New  York 
City,  and  after  several  years'  hardship  in  at- 
tempting to  earn  a  living,  he  became  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Sun.  His  work  had  chiefly 
to  do  with  the  police  headquarters  and  police 
courts,  where  the  conditions  which  he  saw  in 
tenement  houses  led  him  to  begin  the  flght  to 
remedy  these.  His  flrst  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  police  lodgings  which  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  with  the  support 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  at  that  time  was 
police  commissioner,  this  result  was  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Riis  then  began  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  tenement  house  situation,  and  wrote 
a  book  which  was  widely  read,  entitled  How  the 
Other  Half  Lives.  In  the  period  from  1877  to 
1897  he  worked  unceasingly  for  the  city's  wel- 
fare; a  history  of  this  period  is  given  in  his 
book,  entitled  The  Ten  Years'  War.  He  also 
was  responsible  for  a  number  of  small  parks 
taking  the  place  of  some  of  the  worst  spots  in 
the  city.  He  labored  for  years  to  have  inore 
sdioolhouses  built,  and  compelled  indifferent 
city  officials  to  concede  the  reforms  which  he 
suggested  or  approved.  Among  the  important 
results  accomplished  through  his  efforts  was 
the  purchase  of  the  Croton  watershed  as  a  water 
supply  for  the  city,  after  he  exposed  the  con- 
taminated state  of  the  water  which  the  city  was 
previously  using.  He  brought  about  the  de- 
struction of  rear  tenements  and  enforced  the 
obliteration  of  Mulberry  Bend,  the  worst  tene- 
ment block  in  the  city,  the  space  being  turned 
into  a  park.  He  fought  for  and  secur^  a  tru- 
ant school;  drove  bake-shops  out  of  tenement 
basements;  worked  for  the  abolition  of  child 
labor,  and  when  a  law  was  enacted,  compelled 
its  enforcement.  Playgrounds  for  schools  and 
the  opening  of  school-rooms  to  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  were  brought  about  largely  through  his 
efforts.  lYesident  Roosevelt,  with  whom  he 
was  associated  for  years,  said  of  him;  "He  is 
a  man  who  acts  squarely,  works  hard,  wears 
no  sour  visage  and  not  only  holds  high  ideals 
but  fights  for  them;  and  he  carries  on  no  rose- 
water  revolutions."  Mr.  Riis  declined  many  of- 
fers to  hold  public  office.    He  wrote  many  arti- 


cles for  magazines  on  social  and  economic  snb- 
jects,  and  was  also  a  well-known  lecturer. 
Among  his  published  writings,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above,  are:  The  Children  of  the 
Poor  (1892)  ;  The  Making  of  an  American  (an- 
tobiography,  1901);  The  Battle  u>ith  the  Sinn 

(1902);  Children  of  the  Tenementa  (1902); 
The  Peril  and  tJie  Preservation   of  the  Home 

(1903);    Theodore   Roosevelt,    Citizen    (1904); 
The  Old  Totcn  (1909). 
BIO    TfiODOBO.     See   Expuwatiov,    South 

America.  

BITTTAI.    iniBDEB    TKTAT..      See    Jews 

AND   JTTDAISM. 

BOADS  AND  FAVEHENTS.  Throughout 
the  United  States  immense  sums  were  spent  dur- 
ing the  year  for  highway  improvements  br 
States  and  counties,  besides  all  the  road  and 
street  work  being  done  by  towns  and  cities. 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  continued  on  s 
moderate  scale  the  State  construction  and  State 
aid  which  they  began  many  years  ago  as  pio- 
neers. New  York  spent  a  portion  of  its  second 
$50,000,000  road  bond  issue.  Ohio  let  $7,500,000 
worth  of  State  highway  contracts,  and  other 
States  spent  money  more  or  less  lavishly  for 
roads.  In  general,  the  State  and  county  funds 
went  for  water-bound  or  bituminous-bound  mac- 
adam, bituminous  concrete,  and  gravel,  but  some 
went  for  brick,  and  some  for  concrete  surfaces. 
According  to  J.  E.  Pennybacker,  Chief  of 
Road  Economics,  United  States  Office  of  Public 
Roads  {Engineering  Record,  Jan.  2,  1916),  18,- 
000  miles  of  roads  were  surfaced  in  the  IJnited 
States  at  a  cost  of  about  $225,000,000,  of 
which  $42,500,000  was  from  State  funds.  All 
the  States  of  the  Union,  save  only  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and 
Texas,  had  some  form  of  State  highway  de- 
partment, and  of  the  42  States  having  such,  30 
had  granted  State  aid.  Late  in  1913  the  Fed- 
eral government  began,  and  in  1014  it  continued 
the  construction  of  17  post  roads,  which  will 
have  a  total  length  of  464  miles,  and  will  cost 
about  $1,500,000.  Of  this  sum  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment pays  one-third,  and  States  and  localities 
two-ti)irds.  One  of  these  post  roads  is  a  part 
of  the  old  National  Road.  It  extends  west  24 
miles  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  is  being  sur- 
faced with  concrete. 

A  growinff  feature  of  city  pavements  was  the 
use  of  smaller  granite  blocks  than  formerlv, 
with  carefully  cut  vertical  edges,  and  the  blocks 
laid  with  close  joints.  After  four  years  of 
study  of  the  subject,  and  observation  of  such 
pavements  laid  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  a 
committee  of  consulting  engineers  in  the  em- 
ploy of  New  York  City  drew  up  specifications 
lor  small  close-jointed  granite  block  pavements. 
These  specifications  call  for  carefully  dressed 
blocks  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  10  inches 
long,  not  less  than  3*4  nor  more  than  4^4  inches 
wide,  and  about  5  inches  deep,  laid  close  together 
and  with  either  coal  tar  or  asphaltic  paving 
cement  as  a  joint  filler.  Still  smaller  blocks, 
cubical  in  shape,  and  about  3Vi  inches  on  a  side, 
laid  on  a  sand  or  stone  chip  cushion  resting  in 
turn  on  concrete  had  been  used  extensively  in 
British  and  Continental  European  and  in  South 
American  cities  for  some  years  past,  and  were 
coming  into  use  in  the  United  States.  The 
blocks  are  machine  cut.  Standard  paving  speci- 
fications, recommended  1^  committees  which  had 
given  the  subject  long  study,  were  adopted  by 
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the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improve- 
ments in  October,  1914,  and  were  to  be  printed 
for  distribution  (C.  C.  Brown,  secretary,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.).  The  speciflcationB  included 
stone  blocjc,  brick,  concrete,  broken  stone  and 
gravel,  the  last  with  bituminous  surface,  bi- 
tuminous macadam,  and  asphalt.  Progress  re- 
ports on  specifications  for  wood  block  and  for 
bituminous  concrete  were  made.  Road  Con- 
gresses were  held  at  Atlanta  and  at  Chicago. 
For  various  road  statistics,  road  legislation, 
<rfBcial8,  etc.,  see  Oood  Road*  Year  Book  of 
the  American  Highway  Association.  See  also 
Street  Cleanino  and  Sitow  Removai^ 

BOBKBTS  OF  KANDAHAB,  FBETOBIA, 
AUD  WATEBFOBD,  Fbkdebiok  SuaoH,  first 
Eabl.  An  English  soldier,  died  Nov.  14,  1014. 
He  was  born  in  Cawnpore,  India,  on  Sept.  30, 
1832,  the  son  of  Oen.  Sir  Abraham  Roberts,  who 
was  at  the  time  in  command  of  a  regiment  in 
India.  When  two  years  of  age  Frederick  Rob- 
erts was  taken  to  England  by  his  parents,  and 
at  the  age  of  13  was  sent  to  Eton  for  a  year. 
In  January,  1847,  he  entered  Sandhurst,  and  on 
Dec.  12,  1851,  after  two  years  at  Addiscombe, 
he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Bengal  Artillery.  He  landed  in  Calcutta  in 
April  of  the  following  year,  for  a  year  following 
served  as  aid  to  his  father,  and  as  battery  officer, 
and  in  1854  was  commissioned  in  the  Bengal 
Horse  Artillery. 

The  news  of  the  great  Indian  mutiny  of  1857 
reached  Peshawar,  where  Roberts  was  at  the 
time  stationed,  on  May  12  of  that  year.  His 
first  service  was  as  staff  officer  to  the  Movable 
Column  operating  against  the  mutineers  in  the 
Punjab,  but  toward  the  end  of  June  he  joined 
the  Delhi  Field  Force,  in  which  he  did  excellent 
service  as  deputy-assistant-quartermaster-gen- 
eral  with  the  artillery.  Even  more  notable  were 
bis  services  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow;  although 
hardly  more  than  a  boy,  he  was  chosen  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  to  guide  the  relieving  force  from 
Alambagh  to  the  Dilkusha.  After  the  relief 
of  Lucknow,  Roberts  was  attached  to  a  cavalry 
division,  and  in  a  cavalry  charge  at  Khudaganj 
in  January,  1858,  he  won  the  Victoria  Cross. 
On  account  of  ill-health,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1858,  was  married  in  1859  to  Miss  Bews 
of  Waterford,  and  set  out  in  the  same  year  for 
India  again. 

His  subsequent  career  was  most  active.  He 
took  part  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign  of  1868 
as  assistant-quartermaeter-general  to  Stewart's 
Bengal  Brigade;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
was  sent  home  with  dispatches,  and  brevetted 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  made  the  arrangements 
for  the  Lushai  Expedition,  1871-72,  which  he 
accompanied,  and  on  his  return  became  deputy- 
quartermaster-general  in  Bengal,  and  in  1875, 
quartermaster-general  and  colonel. 

The  advance  of  Russia  in  central  Asia  was  at 
this  time  causing  great  alarm  to  the  British 
govemmtot.  It  was  a  problem  which  specially 
conoemed  Roberta  as  quartermaster-general  in 
India.  In  March,  1878,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  Punjab  Frontier  Force.  This  was  a  step 
downward  in  rank,  but  offered  unequaled  chances 
of  active  service.  A  few  months  later,  the  re- 
pulse of  a  British  mission,  following  the  welcome 
givoi  to  a  Russian  general  at  Kabul,  brought 
matters  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghani- 
stan. The  British  at  once  began  preparations 
against     that    coimtry.     Three     columns     were 


formed:  one  to  advance  on  Kandahar  by  the 
Bolan;  one  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the 
Khyber,  and  the  third  to  threaten  Kabul  from 
the  Shutargardan.  The  last  column  was  en- 
trusted to  Roberts,  and  consisted  of  about  1300 
British  and  4000  native  soldiers,  with  13  guns. 
The  advance  was  begun  on  Nov.  20,  1878.  Rob- 
erts was  obliged  to  leave  one-third  of  his  men 
behind  as  he  moved  up  the  Kuram  Valley.  Near 
its  head  he  found  eight  regiments  of  Afghan 
troops  in  a  strong  position,  but  after  a  sharp 
struggle  the  pass  was  won.  On  May  26  of  the 
following  year  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
with  Yakub  Khan.  The  treaty  conceded  all  the 
British  demands.  Roberts,  however,  thought 
the  treaty  insecure,  and  returned  to  India  witii 
many  misgivings. 

On  September  6,  news  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Cavagnari  mission  at  Kabul  reached  Simla, 
where  Roberts  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  Army 
Commission.  The  force  he  had  left  behind  in 
the  Juram  was  the  only  one  available  to  strike 
at  Kabul.  This  was  reSnforced  and  he  hastened 
back  to  command  it  as  lieutenant  general.  Ar- 
riving at  Charasia,  about  12  miles  south  of 
Kabul,  he  found  the  enemy  in  force,  and  in  a 
strong  position.  He  routed  them,  however,  and 
Kabul  fell  into  his  hands  without  further  fight- 
ing. He  was  now  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  Afghanistan,  which  gave  him  the  con- 
trol of  20,000  men,  but  of  these  only  8000  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Kabul.  On  December  11 
he  withdrew  to  Sherpur,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  force  of  Afghans  estimated  at  100,- 
000  men.  For  10  days  he  was  besieged  by  this 
force,  but  on  December  23,  following  a  furious 
assault  upon  the  cantonment,  the  A^hans  were 
defeated  and  put  to  flight.  In  the  latter  part 
of  July  of  the  next  year,  hostilities  ceased,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  British  troops  to  re- 
turn to  India.  On  July  27,  however,  came  news 
of  the  disaster  of  Maiwand.  A  British  brigade 
under  General  Burrows  was  here  defeated  by 
Ayub  Khan.  The  British,  deserted  by  the 
troops  of  their  ally,  and  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  Afghans,  2500  in  number,  were  routed, 
losing  1000  out  of  2500  British  troops  engaged. 
As  a  result.  Lieutenant  General  Primrose  found 
himself  besieged  in  Kandahar.  Roberts  pro- 
posed that  he  should  lead  a  column  from  Kabul. 
This  was  approved,  and  accordingly  he  set  out 
on  August  9  with  a  specially  selected  force  of 
10,000  men,  and  his  newly  organized  transport 
corps.  On  the  31st  be  arrived  at  Kandahar,  a 
famous  march  of  313  miles  in  23  days.  The 
next  day  in  the  battle  of  Kandahar,  he  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Ayub  Khan's  army. 

For  his  services  in  the  Afghan  campaigns, 
Roberts  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  was  made  a  baronet.  He  was 
now  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Madras 
army,  but  before  taking  up  this  appointment, 
went  to  England  on  leave.  While  at  home,  news 
was  received  that  Sir  George  Colley  and  600 
British  troops,  who  had  occupied  Majuba  Hill, 
in  Northern  Natal,  on  the  night  of  Feb.  26,  1881, 
had  been  defeated  the  following  morning  by  the 
Boers  imder  Piet  Joubert,  and  Colley  killed.  To 
check  the  possibly  serious  consequences  of  this 
disaster,  Roberts  was  appointed  Governor  of  Na- 
tal, and  commander-in-diief  in  South  Africa,  Imt 
on  arriving  at  Cape  Town  he  found  that  peace 
had  been  made.  He  went  back  to  England,  and 
declining  the  post  of  quartermaster-general,  re- 
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turned  to  India,  where,  in  1885,  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief. This  post  he  held  for  eeyen 
years,  instituting  many  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  army,  and  greatly  developing  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  frontier  defense  and  communica- 
tion. In  1886  he  took  command  for  a  time  of 
the  forces  in  Burma,  for  the  suppression  of 
dacoity.  On  Jan.  1,  1892,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Roberts  of  Kandahar  and 
Waterford,  and  returned  to  England  in  1893. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  had  two  years 
of  leisure,  which  he  employed  in  writing  a  re- 
markable book  of  reminiscences,  entitled  Forty- 
one  Years  in  India.  In  May,  1806,  he  was  made 
field  marshal,  and  in  October  of  that  year  be- 
came commander-in-chief  in  Ireland. 

After  the  failure  of  the  British  in  South  Af- 
rica in  1899,  Lord  Roberts  was  sent  out  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. Arriving  at  Cape  Town  in 
January,  1900,  he  proceeded  on  Bloemfontein. 
The  sieges  of  Kimberley  and  Ladysmith  were 
raised,  Cronje  overtaken,  and  forc<»d  to  surren- 
der at  Paardeberg  (February  27),  Bloemfontein 
entered  (March  13),  Mafeking  relieved  May  17, 
and  Pretoria  occupied  in  June.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1901,  Roberts  was  given  the  Gar- 
ter, and  advanced  in  the  peerage  as  Earl  Roberts 
of  Kandahar,  Pretoria,  and  Waterford.  For 
his  services  in  South  Africa  he  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a 
grant  of  £100,000.  He  had  in  the  meantime 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
He  at  once  began  to  initiate  reforms  in  army 
administration,  but  as  the  result  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  the  office  of  commander-in- 
chief  was  abolished  in  1903,  and  on  February  18 
of  that  year  the  retirement  of  Lord  Roberts  was 
officially  announced.  At  the  request  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Roberts  continued  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Defense  Committee 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  commander-in-chief. 
He  was  unable  to  secure  the  support  of  the  sev- 
eral ministries  under  which  he  served  in  his 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  army,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1906,  he  resigned  and  became  president 
of  the  National  Service  League,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  imiversal  train- 
ing for  home  defense.  On  Sept.  30,  1912,  when 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  80  years,  he  was  given 
£6000  as  a  birthday  gift.  The  bulk  of  this 
money  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Service  League. 

Lord  Roberts  had  for  years  prior  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  European  War  pointed  out  the 
precise  conditions  which  were  found  to  exist  at 
the  beginning  of  hostilities.  His  efforts  to 
arouse  the  sentiment  for  a  larger  army  were  tm- 
ceasing.  When  the  war  really  began  he  became 
a  resolute  and  alert  supporter  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
collecting  ammunition  and  equipment  for  the 
troops,  and  he  was  in  constant  consultation  with 
the  war  office.  His  interest  in  the  Indian  troops 
inspired  him  to  visit  the  detachments  in  France, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm; but  the  exposure  and  excitement  led  to  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  which  caused  his  death. 
Lord  Roberts  was  the  idol  of  the  army,  and  was 
hardly  less  popular  with  the  general  public.  He 
was  universally  known  by  the  excellent  nickname 
of  "Bobs."  His  only  son  was  killed  in  the  South 
African  War.  Though  small  of  stature.  Lord 
Roberts  was  every  inch  a  soldier  in  bearing  and 
in  appearance.     He  will  for  long  stand  as  the 


<7P«  of  faithful,  devoted,  and  able  British  sol- 
dier. Gifted  with  great  abilities  as  an  organ- 
izer, his  conceptions  of  military  situations  were 
sound,  his  plans  accurate,  his  executim  thorough 
and  successful.  England  probably  regrets  to- 
day the  persistent  neglect  with  which  she  re- 
ceived his  pleas  and  appeals  for  a  proper  con- 
stitution of  her  military  resources. 

BOBESON,  Hknst  Bkllowb.  A  rear  ad- 
miral (retired)  of  the  United  States  navy,  died 
July  16,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1842,  and  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1800,  being  appointed 
midshipman  in  the  same  year.  He  took  part  in 
numerous  engagements  during  the  Civil  War 
and  was  made  lieutenant  in  1866;  commander 
in  1874;  captain  in  1886;  commodore  in  1898; 
and  rear  admiral  in  1899.  He  was  commandant 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  from  1874  to  1876, 
and  again  from  1883  to  1888.  In  1891-82  be 
was  supervisor  of  New  York  Harbor.  He  was 
at  the  Naval  War  CoU^pe  in  180S,  and  from 
that  year  until  1898  was  captain  at  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Portsmouth.  In  1899  he  was  retired 
from  active  service. 

BOCKETELZiEB  FOUVSATION.  See  In- 
dustrial Relations  Cokxission;  Labms;  and 
section  so  entitled  under  Pkrsions  fob  Moth- 
EB8  and  Relief  fob  Wab  Vioniis. 

BOCEEFBIXEB  XNYBSTIOATION.  See 
Labob,  section  entitled  as  above. 

BOCKHIIiIi,  WiLLiAK  WooDvlux.  Ameri- 
ican  diplomat,  died  Dec.  8,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1854,  and  was  educated  at 
the  military  school  at  St.  Cyr  in  Paris.  For  the 
three  years  following  graduation  he  waa  an  of- 
ficer of  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  had  been  attracted  by  China 
and  her  institutions,  and  when  in  1884  he  was 
appointed  second  secretary  to  the  American  Le- 
gation in  Pekin  he  b^an  an  enthusiastic  study 
of  conditions  in  China,  which  continued 
throughout  his  life.  He  remained  in  Pekin  un- 
til 1888,  except  a  few  months  during  which 
he  acted  as  chargS  d'affaires  at  Seoul,  Corea, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  carried  on  investi- 
gations for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Mon- 
golia and  Tibet.  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department  and  in  the 
following  year  became  Third  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Servia,  retain- 
ing these  positions  until  1899  when  he  was  ap- 
pomted  director  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  Republics.  In  1905  be  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  China  and  held  this  post 
for  four  years,  when  he  was  appointed  Special 
ConunissiMier  of  the  United  Stotes  to  that  coun- 
try. Tliis  was  a  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  United  States 
government  wished  to  have  ite  affairs  in  charge 
of  a  man  who  knew  the  country  and  had  s 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  its  peo- 
ple. In  the  following  year  Mr.  Rockhill  rep- 
resented the  United  States  in  the  cong^reas  of 
Pekin  and  signed  the  protocol  which  was  the 
settlement  of  the  Boxer  troubles.  In  1908  Mr. 
Rodchill,  having  already  written  a  standard 
life  of  Buddha  from  Tibetan  sources,  visited 
the  Dalai  Lama,  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  re- 
li^on  in  Tibet.  In  1909  Mr.  Rockhill  was  ap- 
pointed American  Ambassador  to  Russia,  and 
after  two  years  of  service  in  that  country  be- 
came Ambassador  to  Turkey,  in  whidi  post  he 
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remained  until  be  was  succeeded  in  1913  I7 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Early  in  1914  he  was  in- 
vited by  l^esident  Yuan  8bib-kai  to  become 
his  general  adviser.  This  position  he  accepted, 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  settle  his  af- 
fairs, and  was  on  his  return  to  China  when 
he  died  at  Honolulu.  He  wag  the  author  of 
various  worlcs  on  Orioital  subjects  and  was  a 
correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
BOCK    ISLAKI)    COUPAITT.      See    Rail- 

WAT8. 

BOENTOEKOLOOY.    See  Radiotkxrapt  and 

ROENTOENOLOOT. 

BOENTQEIT  BAYS.     See  Phtbics. 
BOJAS,  Pedbo  Ezsqttikl.     A  Venezuelan  dip- 
lomat, Minister  to  the  United  States,  died  June 
26,  1914.    He  was  bom  at  Cumana,  Venezuela, 
in   1844,  and  from  his  majority  was  identified 
with  the  politics  of  his  country.    He  began  life 
as  a  newspaper  writer,  for  a  time  was  in  exile, 
and  served  as  a  Representative  in  Congress,  a 
national  Senator,  and  president  of  the  National 
Congress.     He  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
from    1893   to   1898.     It  was  while   he   was  in 
this    poet    that   the   boundary   dispute   between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  was  submitted  to 
arbitration    through    the    good    offices    of    the 
United  States.     Sfe  was  appointed  Minister  to 
the  United  States  in  1909.    Dr.  Rojas  was  one 
of  the  leading  public  men  of  Venezuela,  a  noted 
jurist  and  authority  on  international  law,  and 
wrote  much  on   political  and  literary  subjects. 
BOHAN  CATHOLIC  CHITBCH.     The  year 
1914  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
important  in  many  decades  for  the  government, 
influence,    and    progress    of    the    Church.    The 
death  of  Pope  Pius  X    (o-v.),  and  the  election 
of  his  successor,  Benedict  XV  (q.v.),  on  Septem- 
l>er  3  were  the  most  notable  of  the  incidents  of 
the  year.    At  the  conclave  for  the  election  of 
the  new  Pope,  which  assembled  August  31,  S7 
cardinals  were  present,  30  Italians,  and  27  other 
nationalities.    The  American  cardinals.  Gibbons 
and  O'Connell,  did  not  arrive  in  time,  but  Cardi- 
nal Farley,  who  was  in  Switzerland  when  the 
Pope  died,  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
American  prelate  of  note  to  vote  for  the  election 
of  a  Pope.     One  result  of  the  European  War  has 
been  the  general  recognition  of  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  Pope  on  the  part  of  Old  World 
rulers.    All     the     belligerent     powers,     except 
France,   are  now   represented   at   the   Vatican, 
England    sending   a   special    envoy.    Sir    Henry 
Howard.     Even  Italy  granted  an  ewequatwr  to 
the  Archbishop   of  Genoa,  which   had  been  re- 
fused since   1912.     With  the  close  of  the  year 
the  CoViesK  of  Cardinals  consisted  of  63  mem- 
bers, 31  Italians,  anil  32  of  other  nationalities. 
Daring  the  year  eight  cardinals  died:  Gennari, 
Katschthaler,    Von    Kopp,    Lugarri,    Ferrata, 
Cavallari,   Dubilliard,   and  Di   Pietro.    One  of 
the  first  acts  of  Pope  Benedict  was  to  appoint, 
on  September  4,  Cardinal  Ferrata  as  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  the  cardinal  died  on  October 
10.     The    Pope    immediately    named    Cardinal 
Pietro  Gasparri,  who  had  been  his  former  com- 
panion in  the  State  Department  under  Cardinal 
Rampolla,   to  fill   the   vacancy.     Pope   Benedict 
held   his   first   consistory    on    September   8,   at 
which  he  gave  the  red  hat  to  four  cardinals,  who 
were  abeoit  from  the  previous  consistory,  and 
delivered  an  allocution  urging  peace  in  Europe, 
and   lamenting  the  evils   and   disorders  of   the 
day.     He   referred  to  the  great  work  done  by 


Pope  Pius  X  in  reforming  Church  music,  in  con- 
demning Modernism,  and  in  promoting  piety 
among  the  faithful.  Concord  of  aeticm  and  obe- 
dience to  bishops  were  strongly  insisted  on,  and 
holiness  of  life  should  be  promoted  in  the  clergy, 
whom  he  wants  to  be  united  with  and  obedient  to 
their  bishops.  While  praying  for  peace  he  wished 
for  the  entire  freedom  of  the  Church  to  protect 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

On  May  2S,  Pope  Pius  X  held  his  last  con- 
sistory, at  which  he  oreated  13  cardinals:  6 
Italians,  2  Germans,  2  Austro-Hungarians,  and 
1  each  for  Canada,  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land. These  cardinals  were:  Louis  N.  B^gin, 
Archbishop  of  Quebec;  Vittoriano  Guisasola  y 
Menendez,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Spain ;  Giacomo 
Delia  Chiesa,  Archbishop  of  Bologna;  F.  G. 
Piffl,  Archbishop  of  Vienna;  Domenico  SeraQni, 
Archbishop  of  Seleucia  and  Assessor  of  the  Holy 
Office;  Filippo  Giustini,  Secretary  of  the  Cm- 
gregation  of  Sacraments;  Michele  Lega,  Dean  of 
the  Rota  Tribunal;  Scipione  Teed,  Secretary  of 
the  Consistorial  Congregation;  Abbot  Aidan 
Gasquet,  President  of  the  English  Benedictines; 
Francis  von  Bettinger,  Archbishop  of  Munich; 
Felix  von  Hartmann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne; 
John  Czernoch,  Archbishop  of  Strigonia.  In 
April  the  Pope  issued  an  important  motu  propria 
establishing  a  college  in  Rome  for  the  training  of 
priests  charged  with  the  care  of  Italians  emi- 
grating to  foreign  lands;  in  July,  another  on 
tiie  teaching  of  theology  and  philosophy;  and 
on  July  23  concluded  a  concordat  with  Servia 
by  which  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  that  kingdom  was  recognized.  On  April 
25  the  Apostolic  Delegation  of  Australia  was 
established.  Mgr.  Bonaventure  Cerretti,  who 
had  been  auditor  of  the  delegation  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  was  appointed  the  first  delegate, 
and  consecrated  titular  Archbishop  of  Cormth, 
July  12.  On  August  4  the  Jesuits  commemo- 
rated the  centenary  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  Pope  marked  the  event 
fay  a  letter  of  eulogy  and  congratulation  to  the 
Father  General. 

Statistics.  The  total  Catholic  population  of 
the  world  was  estimated  by  the  Church  officials 
at  301,172,712;  in  1913  it  was  298,734,824.  The 
Offioial  Catholic  Directory  for  1914  gives  16,067,- 
986  as  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States.  The  hierarchy  is  nutde  up  of  3  cardi- 
nals, 14  archbishops,  and  99  bishops.  There  are 
18,568  priests,  an  increase  of  623  for  the  year, 
of  whom  4864  belong  to  the  religious  orders. 
The  churches  niunber  14,651,  and  of  these  9740 
have  resident  pastors.  The  educational  totals 
show  82  seminaries;  7062  seminarians;  230  col- 
leges for  l)oys;  680  academies  for  girls;  and 
5403  parochial  schools,  with  1,429,859  children. 
The  States  having  the  largest  numl>er  of  Cath- 
olics are:  New  York,  2,884,723;  Pennsylvania, 
1,684,220;  Illinois,  1,461,634;  Massachusetts, 
1,395,802;  Ohio,  781,179;  Louisiana,  685,000; 
Michigan,  582,600;  Wisconsin,  578,195;  New 
Jersey,  565,000;  Missouri,  470,000;  Minnesota, 
461,950;  Connecticut,  438,483;  California,  410,- 
000;  Texas,  318,000;  Iowa,  277,096;  Rhode  Is- 
land, 270,000;  Maryland,  261,000;  Indiana,  239,- 
238;  KentucW,  166,070;  New  Mexico,  140,673; 
Kansas,  130,700;  New  Hampshire,  130,081; 
Maine,  124,400;  Nebraska,  115,969;  Colorado, 
109,182.  Including  the  insular  possessions, 
there  are  24,224,609  Catholics  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 
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Tee  Hiebabcht.  The  changes  during  the 
year  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluded the  addition  of  two  titular  bishops,  Mgr. 
P.  J.  Hayes,  appointed  auxiliary  of  New  York, 
and  Mgr.  T.  J.  Shahan,  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  named  titular  of  Oermanicopolis. 
Archbishop  Seton,  long  resident  in  Rome,  re- 
turned and  located  permanently  at  Emmitsburg, 
Md.  Bishops  James  Trobec  of  St.  Claud  and 
Joseph  J.  Fox  of  Qreen  Bay  resigned,  the  former 
being  succeeded  by  Bishop  J.  f.  Busch,  trans- 
ferrM  from  Lead,  S.  Dak.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Althoff  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Belleville,  111., 
Feb.  24 ;  and  the  Rev.  Michael  J.  Curley  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  St.  Augustine,  April  6. 
Bishop  A.  F.  Schinner,  formerly  of  Superior, 
Mich.,  was  installed  as  Bishop  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  June  18.  Archbishop  P.  J.  Riordan  of 
San  Francisco  died  April  27,  and  the  auxiliary 
Bishop  Hanna  took  charge  as  administrator. 
Bishop  Foley  of  Detroit  asked  for  a  coadjutor 
because  of  age.  A  new  diocese,  the  fifth,  was 
erected  in  Texas  with  the  see  city  at  El  Paso; 
it  comprises  20  counties  taken  from  the  diocese 
of  Dallas,  Son  Antonio,  and  Tucson.  The  Very 
Rev.  John  J.  Brown,  S.J.,  president  of  the  Col- 
lie of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Denver,  was  appointed 
its  first  bishop.  The  United  States  now  has  101 
sees,  the  largest  number  of  any  nation  after 
Italy. 

AS8BMBLAQE8.  The  26th  International  Eu- 
charistic  Congress  was  held  at  Lourdes,  July 
22-26,  and  was  attended  by  10  cardinals,  more 
than  200  bishops,  and  a  multitude  of  priests 
and  laymen  from  all  over  the  world.  Cardinal 
Oennaro  presided,  representing  the  Pope,  and 
the  American  delegation  was  headed  by  Cardinal 
Farley.  The  annual  National  Catholic  Congress 
of  England  was  held  at  Cardiff,  July  10-13. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided July  1,  that  the  vow  of  poverty  taken  by 
members  of  religious  orders  was  legal,  and  not 
void,  as  against  public  policy.  The  War  De- 
partment refused  to  allow  a  Catholic  chapel  to 
be  erected  on  Qovemors  Island,  N.  Y.,  military 
reservation.  Judge  Advocate  General  Crowder 
holding  that  the  law  authorizing  the  Y.  M.  C,  A. 
buildings  there,  and  on  other  reservations,  did 
not  grant  authority  for  the  erection  of  denomina- 
tional places  of  worship.    See  France,  Hittory. 

BOTCH,  Thomas  Moboait.  .An  American 
physician  and  educator,  died  March  9,  1014. 
He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1849,  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  in  1870,  studied 
medicine,  and  after  admission  to  pra!ctice,  be- 
came medical  bouse  professor  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  1873.  After  remain- 
ing there  for  one  year  he  studied  in  European 
hospitals  until  1876.  From  1878  to  1888  he 
was  assistant  professor  of  diseases  of  childrem 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  becoming  full 
professor  in  1893,  and  professor  of  pediatrics 
m  1903,  which  chair  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  visiting  physician  in  several  hospitals 
in  Boston,  was  consulting  physician  of  St. 
Francis'  Hospital  for  Infants  in  London,  and 
was  a  member  of  many  scientiiic  and  medical 
societies.  He  wrote  The  Roentgen  Ray  in  PecU- 
atrica,  and  contributed  to  medical  journals. 

SOwiKTO.  The  rowing  season  of  1914  was 
marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  Harvard  junior 
varsity  eight  in  the  historic  Henley  Regatta  on 
the  Thames,  England,  after  a  bitter  struggle 
with   the  Union   Boat  Club  of  Boston,  a  crew 


made  up  of  former  Harvard  oarsmen.  It  was 
the  first  time  an  American  crew  had  ever  cap- 
tured the  Grand  Challenge  Cup.  Also  of  inter- 
est is  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  for  the  first 
time  was  not  represented  in  the  final  heat.  The 
two  American  crews  battled  their  way  through 
the  semi-finals  and  then  struggled  gloriously  for 
individual  supremacy.  The  same  good  fortune, 
however,  did  not  attend  the  American  scullers 
in  the  regatta.  They  were  all  eliminated  in  the 
semifinals.  Robert  Dibble  of  Canada  loet  in  the 
final  to  Giuseppe  Sinigilia  of  Italy. 

College  rowing  in  the  United  States  fnmiahed 
two  surprises.  Columbia  won  the  varsity  race 
at  the  intercollegiate  regatta  held  on  the  Hudson 
River,  near  Poughkeepsie,  while  Yale  at  last 
broke  Harvard's  long  winning  streak  in  the  an- 
nual races  on  the  Thames,  near  New  London, 
Conn.  At  the  Poughkeepsie  r^atta,  Pennsyl- 
vania finished  second  in  the  varsity  eight-oared 
event,  Cornell  third,  and  Syracuse,  the  1913 
winner,  fourth.  Cornell  was  victorious  in  the 
junior  varsity  and  the  freshmen  races. 

The  Columbia  varsity  eight  consisted  of  H. 
Naumer,  bow;  A.  C.  Rothwell,  2;  E.  I.  Williams, 
3;  V.  Sanborn,  4;  Studdiford  Pitt,  5;  Norman 
Bratton,  6;  I.  W.  Hasdell,  captain,  7;  and  C.  F. 
McCarthy,  stroke.  The  crew's  time  for  the  four 
miles  was  19:37%.  The  record  for  the  event, 
18:63^,  was  made  by  Cornell  in  1901.  The 
times  made  by  the  varsity  crews  were:  Penn- 
sylvania, 10:41;  Cornell,  19:44^;  Syracuse, 
19:69%;  Washington,  20:01%;  Wi'sconsin, 
20:20.  In  the  freshmen  race  the  time  of  Cor- 
nell, the  winner,  was  10:07%;  Syracuse, 
10:60%;  Pennsylvania,  10:50%;  Columbia, 
10:66%;  Wisconsin,  10:69.  The  winning  fresh- 
men eight  comprised:  D.  S.  Morgan,  bow;  G.  D. 
Stahl,  2;  H.  A.  Meyers.  3;  L.  W.  Overlo(^,  4; 
J.  A.  Worn,  6;  A.  A.  Cushing,  6;  G.  E.  Lund,  7; 
J.  L.  Collyer,  stroke. 

The  Yale  varsity  crew,  which  triumphed  over 
Harvard  on  the  Thames,  included:  Low,  bow; 
Meyers,  2;  Titus,  3;  Sheldon,  4;  Sturtevant,  5; 
Rogers,  6 ;  McHenry,  7 ;  Appleton,  stroke.  Yale's 
time  was  21:16,  and  Harvard's  21:16%.  Har- 
vard won  both  the  second  varsity  eight,  and  the 
freshmen  race,  the  times  being  11:34  and  11:49, 
respectively.  Yale's  times  for  tiiese  events  were 
12:02  and  12:04.  The  winning  Harvard  second 
varsity  crew  comprised  Saltonall,  bow;  Talcott, 
2;  Meyer,  3;  J.  Middendorf,  4;  H.  Middendorf, 
5;  Morgan,  6;  Curtis,  7;  Lund,  stroke.  The 
winning  freshmen  were:  Potter,  bow;  Culbert,  2; 
Richardson,  3;  Young,  4;  Ely,  6;  Stebbina,  6; 
Cabot,  7;  Brown,  stroke. 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  intercollegiate  varsity 
race  over  the  3-mile  course  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
Washington  for  the  second  consecutive  year  fin- 
ished first.  Leland  Stanford  was  second,  and 
California  third.  Washington's  time  was  18:68. 
Leland  Stanford  won  the  freshmen  event  with 
California  second.  Dual  college  r^^ttas  in 
1914  resulted  as  follows:  Cornell  varsity  eight 
defeated  Harvard;  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  de- 
feated Harvard ;  Pennsylvania  defeated  the  U.  8. 
Naval  Academy.  Cornell  won  the  triangular 
race  with  Yale  and  Princeton,  and  Columbia  in 
another  triangular  affair  defeated  I'rinoeton  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  divided  the 
honors  at  the  42d  annual  championships  of  the 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  held 
on    the    Schuylkill    River,    near    Philadelphia. 
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Ed  Butler  of  the  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  of 
Toronto  won  the  quarter-mile  dash,  while 
Robert  Dibble  of  the  Don  Rowing  Club  of  To- 
ronto again  captured  highest  honors  in  the  sin- 
gle sculls.  The  Duluth  Boat  Club  won  the  inter- 
national and  senior  eight-oared  races,  and  the 
international  four-oared  event.  The  Qrand  Rap- 
ids Club  was  victor  in  the  junior  eights,  and  the 
University  Barge  Club  of  Philadelphia  took  the 
laurels  in  the  senior  four  oars. 

The  twelfth  annual  regatta  of  the  National 
Rowing  Association,  popularly  known  as  the 
American  Henley,  also  was  held  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  winners  of  the  principal  events  were: 
First  eig^t-oared  shells.  Harvard;  special  four- 
oared  shells.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  fresh- 
men eight-oared  shells.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; junior  collegiate  eight-oarel  shells,  Har- 
vard. John  B.  Kelly  of  the  Vesper  Boat  Club 
of  Philadelphia  won  the  first  single  sculls  in 
8:03,  breaking  the  record  of  8:05  made  by  J. 
Williamson  in  1905. 

The  Oxford-Cambridge  race  was  won  by  Cam- 
bridge for  the  first  time  since  1908. 

SuBBES.  In  connection  with  the  European 
War  an  important  and  serious  situation  in  the 
rabber  industry,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
was  provdced  by  the  British  decision  to  hold 
crude  rubber  as  contraband  of  war,  as  in  this 
way  some  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  supply  re- 

Suired  for  the  United  States  was  cut  off.  This 
ecision  was  reached  in  the  early  days  of  Oc- 
tober, and  at  the  same  time  an  embargo  on  ship- 
ments of  rubber  from  the  British  colonies,  which 
include  Ceylon  and  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
to  any  but  British  ports  was  made;  and  as  a 
result  all  direct  shipment  from  Singapore  and 
Colombo  to  New  York  was  stopped,  although  at 
first  rubber  came  by  the  way  of  London.  On 
November  13  the  endwrgo  was  extended  to  all 
shipments    of   crude   rubber    from    all    English 

Eirts  to  any  countries  except  those  of  Oreat 
ritain's  allies,  and  as  a  result  no  plantation 
rubber  was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The 
reason  for  this  was  to  prevent  Germany  and  her 
allies  from  obtaining  any  of  the  crude  rubber 
grown  in  the  British  possessions,  as  it  was  im- 
portant in  warfare  for  the  use  of  automobiles, 
and  for  making  rubber  footwear,  rubber  blan- 
kets, clothing,  and  balloon  fabrics.  The  result 
of  ttiis  embargo  was  to  increase  the  price  of 
rubber  from  35  to  45  cents  a  pound,  or  60  per 
cent  in  the  crude  product,  and  the  estimated  cost 
to  the  American  rubber  industry  was  stated  at 
$250,000  a  day.  The  American  industry  natu- 
rally is  dependent  on  the  crude  rubber  imported 
and  once  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  came 
from  Brazil,  but  latterly  60  per  cent  of  the 
crude  rubber  used  in  the  American  factories  was 
derived  from  the  British  Empire,  as  the  Bra- 
zilian rubbers  were  considered  more  expensive, 
and  the  African  and  Mexican  rubbers  were  of 
inferior  quality.  Of  the  60,000  tons  of  rubber 
annually  consumed  in  the  United  States,  35,000 
tons  are  plantation  rubber,  which  normally  sells 
at  about  46  to  66  cents  a  pound,  but  by  the 
end  of  1014  the  price  was  raised  to  about  90 
cents  a  pound  by  the  effect  of  the  embargo.  This 
led  to  the  slowing  up  of  mills,  and  the  laying  off 
of  a  number  of  the  125,000  people  directly  or 
indirectly  employed  in  the  American  rubber  in- 
dustry, and  the  trade  was  naturally  seriously 
agitated.  It  was  hoped  that  some  arrangement 
oould  be  secured  t^  which  the  embargo  could  be 


removed  or  its  effects  mitigated,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  rubber  industry  was 
sent  to  Great  Britain,  while  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  took  up  the  question 
through  diplomatic  channels,  lie  industry  was 
seriously  disturbed  and  was  unable  to  exploit 
the  South  American  field,  as  it  was  feared  that 
at  any  time  the  embargo  might  be  reduced,  and 
the  markets  be  flooded  with  the  British  product, 
which  naturally  would  involve  loss  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  contracted  for  South  American 
supplies  at  higher  prices. 

It  was  stated  that  Germany,  in  taking  pos- 
session of  Antwerp,  took  possession  of  a  large 
amount,  somewhat  in  excess  of  100  tons,  and 
that  the  peak  price  was  paid  for  it.  In  Great 
Britain  makers  of  waterproof  cloth,  type  makers, 
and  surgical  goods  makers  were  very  busy  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  other  fields,  especially  those 
ministering  to  sports  and  pastimes,  and  the  gen- 
eral engineering  and  the  building  trades. 

The  world's  production  of  rubber  during  1914 
was  estimated  at  about  116,500  tons,  and  for 
the  first  time  plantation  grades  were  in  prepon- 
derance as  the  supply  from  Ceylon  and  Malaya 
was  estimated  at  about  66,000  tens,  while  from 
Amazonas  and  Brazil  37,000  tons  were  shipped, 
from  West  Africa  8600  tons,  and  from  various 
other  sources  4500  tens.  The  shipmente  from 
Brazil  were  slightly  imder  the  average,  being 
estimated  at  37,000  tons  for  1014,  as  compared 
with  39,000  tens  in  1913,  40,500  tens  in  1912, 
39,500  tens  in  1911,  and  40,500  tens  in  1910. 
The  Brazil  rubbers  seemed  te  be  more  highly  ap- 
preciated in  the  markets  of  the  world,  liut  the 
extensive  imports  of  plantation  rubbers  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  Far  East  was  destined  te 
play  a  still  more  important  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  product.  This  estimate  of  the  rub- 
ber crop  of  the  world,  which  was  prepared  in 
London,  takes  inte  consideration  the  distribution 
of  the  available  supply  about  as  follows: 

Ton* 

England     34,000 

Germany,  Anatris,  ate.    18,000 

Prance     8,000 

Buuia     14,000 

Italy,   etc 2,600 

Japan  and  Anstralla   8,000 

United  Statei  and  Canada   61,000 

Total    115,500 

The  sources  of  supply  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  a  more  detailed  table  from  an  au- 
thoritetive  American  summary  is  also  included. 

The  sources  of  estimated  supply  for  1914: 

Ton* 

Plantation     65,500 

Amaionas  and  Braiil    87,000 

Weet  African    8,500 

Hattogrouo,  Uanieoba,  Assare,  etc 1,800 

Eaat   African,    Manihot,    etc.,    Penang,    Borneo, 

Banzoon,  Auam,  Madagascar,  etc 1,500 

Oentral  American,  Mexican,  etc 1,200 

Totol    115,500 

To  this  must  be  added  considerable  quantities 
of  reclaimed  rubber,  but  less  than  in  1913. 

No  account  is  taken  in  this  computation  of 
stocks  in  hand  for  the  reason  that,  on  account  of 
war  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  im- 
possible te  ascertain  how  much  of  the  rubber 
stored  in  the  various  for^gn  porte  was  already 
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1*14 

60,061 
480 

48,724 
208 

59,876 
953 

OONSnUPTION   OF  INDIA   BUBBISR  BT  UNITED  EfTATEB  AND  CANADA  (IN  TONS) 
[From  the  Annual  Statistiral  Sammary  of  Mayer  A  Brown,  New  Tork.] 
D»taat—  1910  1911 

Importa  to  UniUd  States 82,910         86,088 

Exporta  to  LWerpool  and  Continent 1,840  838 

81,676         84,365 

Add  itoek  on  January  1 1,883  638 

. . .  .83,908  84,788 

Lesa  stock  olose  of  year  538  686 

Deliveriee  to  manofaetorera   (rubber)    83,886         84,153 

Deliveriea  to   manufacturers  (cusynle)  10,656  8,001 

Total   rubber   and   (uayule    48,041         43.348 


49,621 
686 

48,436 
60S 

60,257 
605 

49,081 
895 

49,652 
6,105 

48,686 
3,756 

66,757 


61,893 


68,921 
895 

59,316 
141 

59,175 
850 

60.025 


Bold,  and  was  being  held  awaiting  opporttmity 
for  Bhipment. 

The  rubber  acreage  in  British  Malaya  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  the  otBcial  statistics  of 
the  planted  surface  from  Jan.  1,  1913,  to  Jan.  1, 
1914,  were  as  follows: 

A.ert» 

1918  1914 

Federated    Malay    States    899,197  488,834 

StraiU   Settlemento    94,268  111,810 

Johore     91,827  117,082 

Kelanun  and  Kedah    84,887  46,878 

Trengganu    1,497  1,610 

631,621         708,645 

In  Sumatra  the  acreage  under  hevea  increased 
from  400  acres  in  1902,  to  197,530  acres  by  the 
end  of  1912,  in  addition  to  plantations  of  fiotu 
eltutioa.  The  nominal  capital  in  Sumatra  rub- 
ber plantations  at  this  time  was  estimated  at 
$53,000,000,  of  which  one-half  was  British.  See 
CHEatlSTBY,   Industkial. 

&TTOSKT,  Generai.  See  Was  of  thk  Na- 
tions. 

STJK.     See  Liquobs. 

BTTUAITIA.  A  constitutional  European  mon- 
archy, bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  composed 
of  the  former  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  with  the  territory  of  Dobruja. 
Bucharest  in  the  capital. 

Abea  and  Population.  In  the  table  below 
are  given  the  area  and  population  of  the  32  dis- 
tricts which  compose  the  kingdom,  according  to 
the  census  of  Jan.  1,  1913  (Dec.  19,  1912),  as 
compared  with  the  returns  for  1899;  together 
with  the  density  in  1913. 

Sq.km. 

Argeah     4,436 

Bacan      8,978 

Botosbani    8,148 

Braila    4,858 

Busau    4,868 

Constantsa     6,910 

Covnrlui    2,961 

Dambovitsa      . . .  3,456 

Dolj    6,565 

Doroboi      2,822 

Falciu    2,208 

Oorj      4,698 

lalomitsa     6,789 

lashi    8,121 

DfoT     5,780 

Mebedintsi     ....  4,849 

Museel      2,964 

Neamtau    8,998 

Olt    2,826 

Prnbova     4,664 

Putna     8,249 

Bamicu-Sarat    . .  3,268 

Soman     2,091 

Bomanatai      4,577 

Buceava 3,421 

Tecuci      2,547 

Teleorman      4,685 

Tnleea      8,626 


1890 

1918 

D. 

207,605 

242,946 

55 

195,194 

282,146 

60 

171,487 

197,118 

63 

145,284 

181,088 

43 

231,268 

277,598 

57 

141,066 

217,740 

S3 

143,784 

171,710 

75 

211,666 

258,867 

67 

865,679 

487,617 

66 

159,461 

184,857 

49 

08,831 

108,824 

48 

171,300 

200,869 

86 

187,889 

242,611 

68 

192,681 

218,196 

117 

541,180 

678,760 

32 

249,688 

295,648 

69 

115,180 

135,616 

46 

149,711 

169,794 

42 

143,848 

171,262 

61 

807,802 

181,108 

66 

151,249 

889,785 

84 

136,918 

164,166 

50 

111,688 

128,190 

61 

208,778 

348,401 

54 

131,696 

158,971 

46 

121,179 

142,998 

56 

288,628 

296,769 

61 

126,763 

173,666 

30 

S^i*  Ann. 

Tutova     3,891 

Vaalul    3,394 

Yaleea      4,389 

Vlaahca      4,488 


Total      181,863 

New    territory*.     8,840 

Total    139,698 


1899 

116.877 
110,184 
190.908 
302,759 

1918 
139,858 
127,704 
281.572 
259.482 

D. 
54 
56 

55 
58 

5,956,690 

7,248.060 

853,600 

7,601,660 

40 

6,966,690 

th* 


*  Territory    ceded   to   Rumania  by   Bnlgarls  by 
treaty  of  Bucharest,  Aug.   7,   1918. 

The  population  was  divided  according  to  na- 
tionality (1899)  into  5,489,296  Rumanians,  182,- 
876  foreign  subjects,  256,688  Rumanian,  and 
6869  foreign,  Jews,  etc.  Descendants  of  the 
Magyars  people  central  Moldavia.  Bulgarians 
and  Servians  are  numerous  along  the  Danube. 
Hordes  of  gypsies  are  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  Doubruja  are  found  Turks,  Ta- 
tars, Bulgars,  Russians,  and  Giermans.  Mar- 
riages in  1911  numbered  62,400,  births  314,090, 
deaths  166,616,  stillbirths  9082.  In  1913  Bucha- 
rest had  338,109  inhabitants,  lashi  ( Jasqy)  76,- 
882,  Oalatz  71,719,  Braila  64,750,  Poleshti  66,- 
S94,  Oaiova  61,973,  Botoshanl  32,813,  Busau 
28,781,  Onstantsa  26,608. 

Education,  etc.  Primary  instruction  is  free 
and  nominally  compulsory,  but  inadequate  pro- 
vision is  made.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation over  7  years  of  age  remain  illiterate. 
In  1909,  43.12  per  cent  of  the  army  recruits 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  in  1910,  41 
per  cent. 

The  treaty  of  Berlin  provides  for  religious 
tolerance  and  equality,  but  the  Jews  have  been 
harshly  treated.  The  Qredc  Orthodox  is  the  na- 
tional religion,  and  only  the  clergy  of  this 
Church  are  recognized  and  paid  by  the  State. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  6,408,743  were 
Orthodox,  268,016  were  Jews,  168,176  Catholic 
or  Protestant  Christians,  43,470  Mohammedans, 
and  16,598  Armenians. 

Fboduction.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
were  it  not  for  severe  droughts  would  be  among 
the  most  productive  in  Europe.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  uie  populaticm  is  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  agricul- 
tival  land  being  in  small  holdings  of  26  acres 
or  less  possessed  by  peasant  proprietors.  The 
total  area  returned  as  productive  in  1013  was 
given  at  6,003,620  hectares,  of  which  71.73  per 
cent  were  small  enterprises  of  less  than  100  hec- 
tares, and  28.27  per  cent  enterprises  of  100  hec- 
tares or  over.  Devoted  to  cereals  were  5,001,041 
hectares,  or  83.30  per  cent;  textile  fibres,  118,- 
716  hectares;  legumes,  78,346  hectares;  indus- 
trial plants  (beets,  tobacco,  etc.),  24,767  hec- 
tares; market  gardens,  23,691  hectares;  forage 
plants,   609,010   hectares;    vines   and   plum    or- 
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chards,  ISO.MI.  The  country  amply  feeds  itaelf 
and  iB  able  to  export  grain,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables in  large  quantities.  In  the  table  below 
are  shovn  area  devoted  to  principal  crops,  pro- 
duction in  quintals,  and  quintals  per  hectare 
yielded  in  191^18. 


table  below  are  shown  in  lei  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  1909-10,  and  for  1911-12,  with 
estimates  for  1912-13. 

190»-10  1811-1$  lait-is 

Bnanua     523,842,688     478.895,280     687,988.251 

Ezpmd.       481,921,854     478,895,280     487,576,942 


Btetur—  Quinfai*  Q: 

1911-ia  1918-14  t»l$-lS  1918-14  ha. 

WbMt     1,028,105  2,111,416  32,918,840  12,665,000  14.1 

Bye     90,588  84,067  948,035  678,000  10.6 

Barlqr     663,589  668,819  6,020,000  6,108,000  10.7 

ObU    522,149  427,497  6,820,000  8,402,000  10.2 

Corn    3,146,971  2,065,285  81,118,288  38,000,000  14.5 

Flu    37,399  8,857  184,447  88,000  4.9 

BMU*      18,014  14,785  3,828,646          217.0 

VinMt      90,020  87,988  1,518,888          16.0 

Tobuseo     10,976  10,956  94,989         8.7 

'    *  Sanr  b«aU. 
t  Prodnetion  in  heetottten. 


Hie  production  of  wine  in  1912  and  1913  ( 1,- 
518,883  hectoliters)  represents  a  value  of  about 
66,200,000  lei.  In  1912-13  the  plum  orchards 
yielded  1,844,394  quintals  of  fruit,  valued  at 
over  21,000,000  lei.  Yield  of  legumes,  1912-13, 
2,407,949  hectoliters;  of  forage  plants,  13,767,- 
916  metric  quintals. 

Forest  products  form  a  valuable  asset.  Cat- 
tle and  sheep  raising  is  an  important  industry, 
though  stock  raising  has  declined  since  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Austro-Hunearian  frontier  to  the 
export  of  live  animals.  There  were  in  the  coun- 
try (1911)  824,714  horses,  2,666,946  cattle,  6,- 
269,493  sheep,  186,616  goats,  1,021,466  swine, 
4248  mules  and  asses. 

The  fishing  industry  has  shown  notable  de- 
velopment, so  that  in  place  of  the  large  impor- 
tation common  in  former  years  there  is  now  an 
annual  export  valued  at  nearly  3,000,000  lei. 
Minerals  and  precious  metals  are  said  to  abound, 
but  only  salt,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  worked. 
Salt  is  a  government  monopoly.  The  output  of 
petroleum  in  1913  reached  1,886,226  metric  tons 
— 1,677,769  tons  from  Prahova,  126,722  from  Ba- 
cau,  41^83  from  Dambovitsa,  40,161  from  Bacau. 

GomoBCK.  The  total  imports  and  exports 
for  the  year  1911  were  valued  at  616,604,872  and 
691,720,408  lei,  respectively.  Details  of  the  1911 
trade  are  given  in  the  table  below,  values  in 
thousands  of  lei: 


ImporU  1000  M 

Matali  ft  mfn.  ...122,565 

Taztiln    91,658 

Msehinary     69,166 

Wooleaa    51,180 

Vehielw     87,976 

Apparel     38,809 

Skins,   etc    28,028 

SUlu    80,597 

Wooden  wares   ...   14,371 


Xxptrt*  1000  M 

Oereab,  etc    557,668 

Petroleum,    etc.     . .    40,742 

Lecumee,  eta 85,217 

Timber,   eto 36,761 

Animal  prodacta    .      7,886 
Live    snfmala    ....      6,454 

Metals,    etc    8,736 

Wool    3,648 

Hides,   etc    1,856 


Germany  contributed  imports  valued  at  183,- 
713  thousand  francs,  and  received  exports  valued 
at  33,008  thousand  francs;  Austria- Himgary, 
136,906  and  62,874;  United  Kingdom,  85,470 
and  66,980;  France,  35,273  and  48,879;  Italy, 
28,654  and  49,592;  Belgium,  28,109  and  263,468; 
Turkey,  13,476  and  21,030;  Russia,  13,626  and 
6971;  Switzerland,  10,802  and  193;  Netherlands, 
4803  and  76,907;  Gibraltar,  36,776  exports;  etc 
Vessels  entered  in  the  1912  trade  numbered  36,- 
968,  of  10,805,606  tons;  cleared,  36,729,  of  10,- 
740,173.  The  merchant  marine  included  Jan.  1, 
1013,  117  steamers,  of  30,762  tons,  and  532  sail, 
of  167,397  tons. 

Finance  and  ComcuRiCATioNB.  The  leu, 
worth  19.296  cents,  is  the  unit  of  value.    In  the 


In  the  table  below  are  details  of  the  budget 
for  1913-14,  amounts  in  thousands  of  lei: 


BcrtiMM  1000  M 

Direct  taxes    46,880 

Indirect  taxes    ...   87,600 

Stamps      84,000 

IfonopoUes     78,810 

PnbUe  serrloes  ...148,115 

Domains    82,601 

Snbventions    33,618 

Finance     78,718 

Interior      8.872 

Jnstice     2,219 

Foreign    atCaiia    . .        120 

AfrienltOT* 98 

Indoatrr    1,496 

War     660 

Pnblic  works    87 

Instmetlon    0,827 


Exptixi.  1000  Ui 

War     81,898 

Finance     219,085 

Instmetlon    61,076 

Interior     49,146 

PnbUc  works 101,568 

Jnstiee     11.400 

Afrienltnrs     10,157 

Indnstry    4,868 

Foreign    alfali*    . .     8,187 

Council    65 

Extraordinary     . . .     8,864 


Total 


.  686.807        Total      586,307 


The  capital  of  the  debt  stood  April  1,  1913,  at 
1,640,896,699  lei. 

There  were  in  operation  Sept.  1,  1913,  3763 
kilometers  of  railway,  of  which  the  State  owned 
3649  kilometers.  State  telegraph  lines,  7706 
kilometers,  with  21,661  kilometers  of  wires,  and 
3126  stations. 

Navt.  The  effective  fleet  was  composed  in 
1913  of  1  protected  cruiser  (1320  tons),  1  dis- 
patch boat  (130),  6  gunboats  (607),  1  training 
ship  (860),  1  torpedo  depot  (104),  3  gunboats 
(136)  4  torpedo  gunboats  (128),  3  torpedo 
boats  (160),  4  police  boats  (2720),  8  torpedo 
vedettes  (860). 

Aairr.  Rumania,  like  other  European  coun- 
tries, requires  compulsory  service  with  liability 
from  21  to  42  years  of  age,  though  previous  to 
this  the  recruits  have  a  preliminary  training 
from  the  age  of  19  to  that  of  21.  The  peace 
strength  of  the  army  was  estimated  at  slightly 
over  100,000,  while  the  war  strength  was  prob- 
ably 600,000.  The  Rumanian  army,  on  account 
of  the  political  situation  and  the  war,  was  under 
arms  during  1914.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  five  army  corps  of  which  the  army 
was  composed  were  distributed  as  follows: 
First  army  corps  at  Crajova;  second  army  corps 
at  Bucharest;  third  army  corps  at  Galatz; 
fourth  army  corps  at  Jaffy;  fifth  army  corps  at 
Constantza. 

Government.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a  king,  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight  mem- 
bers. The  legislative  body  is  composed  of  a  sen- 
ate of  120  members,  and  a  chamber  of  183  depu- 
ties, elected  by  a  system  of  direct  and  indirect 
popular  vote  based  on  property  qualifications. 
The  reigning  sovereign  in   1914  was  Charles  I 
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(Me  biograi^y  of  him,  under  his  name),  born 
April  20,  1839  (n.s.),  elected  to  tlie  princesiiip 
in  1866,  crowned  King  May  10,  1881.  Nov.  15, 
1860,  he  married  PrincesB  Elizabeth  von  Wied. 
He  died  Oct.  10,  1914,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Prince  Ferdinand,  bom  Aug.  24,  1865,  the  second 
aon  of  his  elder  brother. 

HiBTOBT.    On  Jan.  7,  1914,  M.  T.  Majoreaco 
announced  that  his  cabinet,  having  safely  con- 
ducted the  country  through  the  Balkan   War, 
was  now  ready  to  resign.    The  Majoreaco  cabinet 
had  been  formed  in  October,  1912,  on  the  basis 
of  a  coalition  between  the  Old  Conservatives  (T. 
Majoresco)      and     the     Conservative-Democrats 
(Take  Jonesco),  but  the  coalition  was  not  firmly 
cemented,  and  in  January,  1914,  gave  place  to 
the  Liberals  (Joan  Bratiano).    M.  Joan  Brati- 
ano  formed  a  Liberal  cabinet  as  follows:     Presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  minister  of  war,  Joan 
Bratiano;  finance,  M.  Costinesco;  foreign  affairs, 
M.  Porumbaru;   interior,  M.  Hortzun;   agricul- 
ture,  M.    Constantinesco;    commerce,   M.    Rado- 
vici;   justice,  M.   Antonesco;    public  works,   M. 
Angelesco.     Beginning   May    31,    elections   were 
held  for  the  Parliament.    To  the  Chamber  were 
elected  143  Liberals,  2  Dissentient  Liberals,  21 
Conservatives,  18  Qinservative-Democrats,  2  Na- 
tionalists, and  2  Independents;   to  the  Senate 
were  elected  80  Liberals,  2  Dissentient  Liberals, 
22    Conservatives,    and    13    Conservative-Demo- 
crats.    It  will  be   seen   that  the  Liberals  con- 
trolled   a   clear    majority    in    both   houses.     In 
June  the  Czar  of  Russia  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
King  Charles.     The  meeting  of   the   two  mon- 
archs  on  Rumanian  soil  at  Constantza  was  re- 
garded as  an  intemationiil  event  of  great  impor- 
tance,    emphasizing     Rumania's     predominant 
positimi  among  the  small  nations  of  the  Near 
East,  and  signalizing  the  desire  of  the  Russian 
government  to  win  the  affectirais  of  Rumania. 
The  widespread  expectation,  that  at  this  time 
would  be  annoimccil  the  engagement  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Rumania  to  the  grand  duchess  Tati- 
ana    of    Russia,    was    disappointed.    But    even 
without  that  seal  of  the  Russo-Rumanian  rap- 
prochement, Austria-Hungary  was  severely  dis- 
pleased by  the  Constantza  meeting;  for  within 
the  dual  monarchy  there  was  much  anxiety  lest 
Rumania,  forsaking  her  old  friendship  wiUi  the 
Triple  Alliance,  should  become  a  satellite  of  the 
Triple  Entente  and  conceive  the  ambition  of  "re- 
deeming" the  3,000,000  Rumanians  living  under 
Hapsburg  rule  in  the  Provinces  of  Transylvania 
and  Bukovina,  and  adjacent  regions  of  Hungary. 
This  anxiety,  and  a  series  of  untoward  incidents, 
tended  to  trouble  the  relations  between  Rumania 
and  Austria-Hungary.     In  the  summer  of  1014 
Rumania  appear^  tio  be  exerting  all  her  influ- 
ence to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Bucharest.    The 
Rumanian  capital  was  the  rendezvous  for  Oreek 
and  Ottoman  delegates,  who  came  to  arrange  an 
agreement  between   Greece  and   Turkey.     These 
negotiations  were  interrupted  by  the  advent  of 
the  great   European   War    in   August,   but   the 
Rumanian  government  still  declared  its  intention 
of  defending  the  Bucharest  treaty,  and_  rumor 
pointed  to  efforts  of  Rumania  in  the  direction 
of  forming  a  neutral  Balkan  Moo.    Within  Ru- 
mania ^ere  was  a  considerable  demand  for  im- 
mediate participation  in  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, a  demand  which  was  all  the  more 
insistently  made  since  far-reaching  military  re- 
forms and  the  formation  of  40  new  reserve  bat- 
talions of  infantry  had  but  recently  added  to  the 


strength  of  the  excellent  Rumanian  army.  That 
Rumania  nevertheless  remained  neutral  was 
ascribed  in  no  small  part  to  the  influence  of 
King  Charles,  who  naturally  favored  the  Ger- 
manic Powers,  having  himself  been  a  (zerman 
Hohenzollem  prince  before  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  newly  united  Rumania,  almost  half  a 
century  ago.  The  entry  of  Rumania  into  the 
war  was  confidently  predicted,  however,  when 
the  death  of  King  Charles,  on  October  10, 
brought  to  the  throne  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand 
Victor  Albert  Meinrad  (of  Hoh«izollem),  who, 
having  married  an  English  princess,,  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  more  favorable  to  the  Triple  En- 
tente. At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  King  Ferdinand  exhorted  his  people  to 
be  united  in  their  patriotism,  but  he  exhibited 
no  intention  of  abandoning  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality. The  report  that  Rumania  had  ceded 
the  Dobrudja  back  to  Bulgaria,  if  reliable, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  peace  in  the  Balkans,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Bulgarian  neutrality,  in 
case  of  Rumania's  entering  the  war,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  purchase  Bulgarian  good-will.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  widely  reported,  though*  with- 
out official  confirmation,  that  some  kind  of  work- 
ing agreement  had  recently  been  formed  between 
the  governments  of  Rumania  and  Italv  relative 
to  their  respective  relations  to  the  War  of  the 
Nations. 

StTBAL  CKBBIT.  See  section  so  entitled 
under  Aobicttlttjbb. 

STTSSIA.  A  vast  empire  made  up  of  a  large 
part  of  eastern  Europe  and  northern  Asia;  it 
extends  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bering  Sea,  and 
from  central  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.    Capital,  Petrograd. 

Abea  axd  Pofui^tion.  The  flrst  Russian 
census  was  taken  Jan.  28,  1897.  The  results  of 
that  census,  and  the  population  as  calculated 
Jan.  1,  1911,  together  with  the  area,  exclusive 
of  the  great  internal  waters,  in  square  versts 
( 1  square  verst  ^  .439408  square  mile) ,  are 
shown  in  the  table  below: 

Sq.  vtnU  1897  1911 

Enroiwan  Bnt- 

Bia    4,288,711.7  94,216,400  120,628,000 

Poland     111,564.2  9,455,900  12,467,800 

CancHTM      412,810.8  9,248,700  12,087,200 

Siberia     10,046.844.7  6.,699,000  8,719,200 

Central    Asia    .   8,110,628.7  6,724,700  10.107,800 

Finland      286,041.8  2,555,500  8,115,107 

Total    19,099,886.9*120,896,200  167,084,200 

*  21,741,600   sq.    kilometort;    8,894,018   aq.   mflaa. 

As  calculated  for  1868,  the  total  population 
numbered  74,656,300;  as  calculated  Jan.  1,  1012, 
the  total  for  the  empire  was  171,069,000.  Of 
the  toUl  in  1912,  122,660,700  (a  density  of  28.9 
to  the  square  verst)  were  in  European  Russia, 
12,778,100  (114.6)  in  Poland,  12,288,100  (29.8) 
in  the  Caucasus,  9,677,900  (0.9)  in  Siberia,  10,- 
727,000  (3.4)  in  central  Asia,  3,140,100  (11.0) 
in  Finland.  The  density  of  the  empire  as  a 
whole  was  8.9  in  1912.  Of  the  total  population, 
85,726,300  were  male,  and  86,333,600  female. 
The  population  of  the  towns  was  23,830,900  in 
1912,  or  13.9  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  Euro- 
pean Russia  the  town  population  was  13.2  per 
cent;  in  Poland,  23.3;  in  the  Caucasus,  13; 
in  Siberia,  11.6;  in  central  Asia,  13.6;  in  Fin- 
'  land,  15.1;  including  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  the 
inland   seas,   the   total   area   of  the  empire   is 
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22^56,520  square  kilometera,  or  8,709,116  square  316,163    emigrants    and    36,787    forerunners) ; 

miles;  total  population,  Jan.  1,  1912,  173,369,-  1911,  226,062   (189,791  and  36,271);   1912,  259,- 

900   (Bokhara  1,500,000,  Khiva  800,000).  686     (201,027    and    68,668).    The    number    re- 

The  Slav  elemoit  predominates,  totaling,   in  turned  to  European  Russia  in  1910  vas  146,145; 

1897,  92,100,000— Russians,  83,900,000  (66.3  per  1911,  142,952;  1912,  08,388.    The  growing  confl- 

cent  Great  Russians,  26.6  little  Russians,  and  dence  in  friendlv  relations  betveen  Russia  and 

7.0  White  Russians) ;  Poles,  7,900,000.  In  the  Japan  (^eatiy  favors  the  eastward  movement, 
table  of  races  by  percentages  in  the  divisions  of  Emigration  to  the  United  States  and  other  over- 
the  empire,  seen  below,  A  =  Russians,  B  =  sea  destinations  is  impossible  of  accurate  calcu- 
Turco-Tatars,  C  =  Poles,  D  =  Finns,  E  =  Jews,  lation,  as  many  escape  from  Russia  without 
F  =  Lithuanians,      0:=  Teutons,      H  =  Kartve-  passports.    The  number   of   Russian   emigrants 

I       i       o  D      i       r      G      B       1      J       K     r 

Europesn   Boute     80.0       4.0       1.2       8.B       4.0       8.0       1.4       0.1       0.2      l.B 

PoUnd     6.7       0.1     T1.8       0.1     18.6       8.8       4.8        0.2 

Ckocanu     84.0     20.2       0.8  0.1       0.4       0.1       0.6     14.5     11.7     12.0       0.2      S.O 

Silwris     81.0       8.8       0.5       1.1.     l.S       0.2       0.1        6.2      2.1 

CMitr»I   AaU    8.0     85.5       0.1      0.2       0.1       ...       0.1       0.1       0.2      4.8 

FinUnd      0.2       86.7        18.0       0.1 

Empire     65.6     10.6       6.2  4.5       8.9       2.4       1.6       1.1       0.0       0.0       0.4      2.0 

lians,   I  =  Caucasian   mountaineers,   J  =  Anne-  who  landed  in  New  York  in  1910  was  stated  at 

nians,  K  =  M<Migol8,  L  =  others.  136,860.    Total  emigrants  to  the  United  States 

Of  the  total  population,  69.90  per  cent  belong  in  1910,  189,377;  1911,  160,970. 

to  the  Orthodox  creed,  10.83  are  Mohammedans,  A  few  of  the  larger  cities  in  European  Russia 

8.01  Roman  Catholics,  4.85  Protestants,  0.96  follow,  with  their  population  as  calculated  in 
other  Christians,  0.60  other  non-Christians,  the  year  given  in  parenthesis:  Petrograd 
Those  belonging  to  the  Orthodox  Church  form  (1913),  2,018,696;  Moscow  (1911),  1,533,400; 
89.97  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Si-  Warsaw  (1911),  864,000;  Odessa  (1911),  498,- 
beria,  83.58  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  100;  Kiev  (1911),  446,800;  Lodz  (1011),  403,- 
Europeam  Russia,  60.94  per  cent  of  that  of  the  720;  Rig*  (1912),  331,300;  Kharkov  (1911), 
Caucasus.  Mohammedans  form  90.29  per  cent  223,700;  Saratov  (1912),  206,300;  Viloa  (1011), 
of  the  popnlati<m  of  central  Asia,  34.64  of  that  188,300;  Kazan  (1911),  182,640;  Ekaterinoalav 
of  the  Caucasus.  In  Poland,  74.32  per  cent  of  (1911),  151,200;  Astrakhan  (1912),  160,200; 
the  population  are  Roman  Catholics;  in  Finland,  Revel    (1914),   136,600;   Tula   (1912),   131,126; 

08.0  Protestant.  The  Jews  are  found  in  Poland.  Roatov-on-Don  (1911),  124,600;  Kishinev(1912), 
forming  14.01  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  123,100;  Minsk  (1912),  112,600;  Nizhni-Novgo- 
in  European  Russia  4.07.  All  Russians,  Ru-  rod  (1912).  108,800;  Samara  (1912),  104,400; 
manians,  the  majority  of  the  Kartvelians,  and  Nikolaiev  (1911),  97,500;  Orenburg  (1911), 
a  few  Turco-Tatars  and  Finns  belong  to  the  93,600;  Orel  (1912),  93,200;  Voronezh  (1912), 
Orthodox  Church;  the  majority  of  the  Turoo-  92,400;  Berdichev  (1912),  88,600;  Vitebsk 
Tatars  and  the  Caucasian  mountaineers  are  Mo-  (1911),  86,100;  Libau  (1911),  86,000;  ECherson 
hammedans.  There  are  calculated  to  each  thou-  (1911),  86,300;  Kursk  (1912),  84,400;  Kovno 
sand  of  the  population  771  peasants,  107  bur-  (1912),  84,100;  Yaroslavl  (1012),  82,800.  In 
gesaes,  66  native  non-Russians,  23  Cossacks,  15  Asiatic  Russia:  Baku  (1912),  226,400;  Tiflis 
nobles,  5  clergy,  5  professional,  official,  etc.,  per-  (1912),  194,900;  Tashkent  (1012),  104,600; 
sons,  8  of  other  classes.  Engaged  in  agriculture  Omsk  (1912),  129,200;  Kokand  (1012),  117,200; 
are  74.6  per  cent  of  the  people;  in  the  indus-  Tomsk  (1911),  108,800;  Namangan  (1912),  107,- 
tries,  including  the  making-up  of  raw  materials,  200;  Ekaterinodar  (1912),  1M),600;  Ussurisk 
9.6;  commerce,  3.8;  transport,  1.6;  State  serv-  (1912),  94,200;  Vladivostok  (1911),  93,200; 
ice,  1.4;  private  employment,  4.6.  Irkutsk  (1912),  90,800. 

The  latest  Afpirea  available  for  the  movement  Educatioit,    etc.    The    control    and    mainte- 

of  the  population  in  European  Russia  are  tor  nance  of  primarv  schools  is  divided  between  the 

1909,  and  return   917,287   marriages,  6,123,976  ministry    of    public    instruction    and    the   holy 

births,  3,374,916  deaths.    The  highest  percentage  synod.    Excepting  in  Finland,  education  facili- 

of  marriages  is  found  among  the  Mohammedans,  ties  are  totally  inadequate,  and  in  the  rural  dis- 

10.9;  Orthodox,  8.9;  Jews,  7.4;  Roman  Catholics,  tricts   many  of  the  reported   schools   exist  on 

7.1;  Protestants,  6.7.    The  average  birth  rate  is  paper   only.    The   teachers   are  without  proper 

46.1  (Germany,  34.1;  Austria,  36.0;  Hungary,  qualifications,  and  a  large  part  of  the  appro- 
37.2;  Italy,  32.4;  United  Kingdom^  28.1;  priation  intended  for  educational  purposes  is 
France,  19.7).  The  death  rate  is  equally  high,  entrusted  to  the  holy  qmod  for  disbursement, 
being  29.4  (Austria,  24.1;  Hungary,  26.2;  Italy,  Such  provision  as  exists  is  out  of  all  proportion 
21.8;  Germany,  19.8;  France,  19,6;  United  King-  to  the  needs  of  the  population,  not  more  than 
dom,  16.0).  Of  the  total  number  of  infants  bom  10  per  cent  of  whom  receive  instruction  of  any 
in  1908  (6,043,114),  32.7  per  cent  died  under  one  sort  Russian  has  been  made  the  language  of 
year.  The  highest  percentage  of  these  deaths  instruction  in  primary  sdiools  in  Poland  for  all 
was  in  Perm  government,  57.  subjects  except  religion.    The  admission  of  Jews 

The   figures   which   follow   regarding  emigra-  into  the  universities  within  the  pale  is  limited 

tion    from    European    Russia    into    Siberia    are  to  10  per  cent,  in  other  provincial  universities 

from  information  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Emi-  to  6  per  cent,  and  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  to 

gration,  and  are  far  from  complete.     The  total  2  per  cent.     There  were  reported  to  be  in  the 

number  of  emigrants  into  Asiatic  Russia  from  empire  Jan.   1,  1911,  a  total  of  123,864  educa- 

1896  to  the  end  of  1909  is  returned  at  3,616,993,  tional     establishments,     with     7,901,477     pupils 

of  whom  2,920,626  were  actual  emigrants,  and  (5,412,156  male,  and  2,489,321  female) — 90,418, 

696,367  were  forerunners  sent  ahead  to  search  with  6,304,366  pupils,  in  European  Russia;  2780, 

out  sites.    Emigrants  in  1010,  352,960  (of  whom  with   235,534,    in   the   cis-Caucasian   provinces; 
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6776,  with  476,106,  in  Poland;  6923,  with  213,-  of  62  pounds  in  1911).     In  the  table  below  are 

634,  in  Finland;  2693,  with  144,264,  in  the  Cau-  given  official  figures  for  area  in  hectares,  and 

casus;  6687,  with  309,422,  in  Siberia;  and  9687,  production  in  quintals  of  main  crops  for  com- 

with  218,962,  in  central  Asia.    There  are  esti-  paratiTe  fears,  with  the  production  per  hectare 

mated  to  be  14,166  non-Christian  schools  in  the  in  1912-13: 

atetmnt  QitlntaU                         Q: 

IM-IS  1919-14                IM-ll             l»ia-14             ha. 

WllMt(a)     6,907,867  7,870,006            7«,874,187         80,841,998          11.4 

(6)      18,119,061  17,840,866          147,601,448        106,246,131            8.1 

Bt*  (a)     28,841.880  28,786,027          242,578,869       286,876,080            8.4 

h)     246,778  264,562              1,879,887            1,698,078            7.6 

BarlCT  (a)    174,084  187,585             1,699,047           1,084,878           0.8 

(»)      12,088,667  12,294,995          119,699,988        101.595,544            9.9 

0«ta    17,013,446  17,277,887          160,476,747        128,421,083            9.4 

Oom      1,708,908  1,676,885            18,490,411          18,808,118          10.9 

FUx     1,487,781  6,209,780  4.2 

BeMl*      740,462  128,276,627        128,517,160        166.6 

(a)  Europmn  BowU  (68  gOTemmaits). 
(lO  Aaiktie  Bnaii*  (10  gOTammaata). 
*  For  tngsr. 

empire — Jewish  kheders  and  Mohammedan  ma-  The    production    of    flax   gfiven    above    is    for 

drassehs.    Secondary      establishments      include  seed.    The  production  of  fibre  in   1912-13  was 

gymnasia,   progymnasia,   realschulen,   and   com-  7,726,704  quintals. 

mercial  schools,  but  the  attendance  is  small.   A  Lite  Stock.    Official  returns  of  live  stock  in 
list  of  universities  follows,  with  an  approximate  1911  included  the  following:   34,554,932  horses, 
estimate  of  the  nunJber  of  students:      Moscow  of  which  26,666,460  for  work  purposes;   of  the 
9940,  Petrograd  8466,  Kiev  4098,  Kharkov  6274,  total  number,  22,066,376  were  in  European  Rus- 
Yuriev    (Dorpat)    2749,    Warsaw    1666,   Kazan  sia,  1,216,001  in  Poland,  1,942,707  in  the  Cau- 
3484,  Odessa  3193,  Tomsk  1347,  Saratov  197.  casus,    4,643,371    in    Siberia,    4,498,477    in    the 
AoBiciTLTUBE.    The  area  extoiding  from  the  steppes  and  ooitral  Asia.    European  Russia  had 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea  is  exceedingly  fer-  32^41,216   cattle,   39,143,464   sheep   and  goats, 
tile,   and   produces   cereals   in   abundance.     The  10,913,006  swine;  Poland,  2,206,648  cattle,  960,- 
northem   tundras   are   frozen   nearlv   the  year  761  sheep  and  goats,  687,228  swine;  Caucasus, 
round,  producing  pasture  grass  and  berries  only  6,916,226,  ll,0(t6,9ftl,  and  1,180,633;  Siberia,  6,- 
for  a  few  weeks  in  midsummer.    The  greater  009,608,   6,629,864,   and   1,271,722;    the   steppes 
part  of  the  area  in  the  interior  provinces  and  and  central  Asia,  4,498,477,  21,101,420,  and  135,- 
nearly  all  of  Siberia  are  covered  with  dense  for-  213 — making  a  total  for  the  empire  of  61,622,- 
ests,  and  in  the  goutii  are  great  sand  steppes.  417  cattle,  78,331,476  sheep  and  goats,  and  14,- 
The  total  area  returned  as  under  private  owner-  087,802   swine.     In    1913   the   total   number    of 
ship  in  1900  was  102,936,619  dessiatines  (1  des-  horses  in  the  empire  aged  four  years  and  ov«- 
siatine  =  2.7    acres),    of    whidh    26,812,261    be-  was  given  at  26,482,126;   of  horses  under  four 
longed  to  the  peasants,  49,361,866  to  the  nobles,  years,  8,381,043;    cattle,  61,354,664;   sheep   and 
16,093,971  to  merchants,  etc.,  154,689,673  to  the  goats,  73,961,797 ;  swine,  14,232,321. 
crown,  churches,  etc.,  16,778,677  to  corporations.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  foodstuffs  in  recent 
The  distribution  of  agricultural  lands  in   1909  years,  tracts  of  land  formerly  used  for  pasture 
is   as   follows,   in   dessiatines:     European   Bus-  and  meadow  have  beg^un  to  be  turned  over  to 
sia    (60   governments),    74,880,300   under    crop,  grain  cultivation,  and  the  live  stock  industry  has 
23,649,000  under  pasture,  139,643,700  under  for-  declined  accordingly.    The  large  herds  of'infe- 
est;  Poland,  5,163,700  under  crop,  867,700  pas-  rior   stock,   chiefly   fed   on    rough   pasture   and 
ture,  2,177,200  forest;  Caucasus,  7,646,300  under  wild  hay,  are  giving  way  to  a  tetter  g^rade,  bet- 
crop,   1,963,100  pfuture,   4,967,200  *   forest;    Si-  ter  fed  and  kept,  but  fewer  in  numbers.     On  the 
beria,  6,273,600   under   crop,   5,668,500  pasture,  other  hand,  owing  to  this  grading  up  and  to  the 
228,189,100  *  forest;  central  Asia,  1,733,600  un-  constant  rise  of  beef  prices,  the  value  of  cattle 
der  crop,  2,597,900  pasture,   16,370,700  *  forest  has  increased  approximately  25  per  cent, 
(the  *  indicates  the  forests  administered  by  the  Fub-bbabino  Animals  in  the  empire  in  1910 
forestry   department).    In   the   following   table  were  killed  as  follows:  169,779  ermine,  valued  at 
are  shown  areas  in  the  great  divisions  under  all  309,071  rubles;  8101  sable,  184,760  rubles;  62,- 
cereals  in   dessiatines,  the  total   production   of  666   Siberian   martin,    73,140   rubles;    4,918,861 
cereals  in  thousands  of  poods   (1  pood  =  36.1 13  squirrel,  1,702,226  rubles;  682,966  hare,  102,684 
pounds)    for  1912,  and  the  mean  crop  in  thou-  rubles;    3196  bear,  57,021   rubles;    I7,(>26  wolf, 
sands  of  poods  for  the  period  1907-11:  71,296  rubles;  43,163  fox,  316,663  rubles;  7426 

martin,  76,107  rubles;  82,576  weasel,  61,725  ru- 

Dm.            P.iail     p.  1907-11  bles;   26,612  arctic  fox    (Vulpet  lagopua),  303,- 

Koropmn  BuuU    ..68,848,552    8,306,205    2,852,474  313  rubles.     No  method  of  conservation  is  prac- 

Found 8,182,682       248,280       215,627  ticed  and  no  dose  season  obtains.     The  fur-bear- 

TrMKcaneui*     1,680,622  85,670  72,684     :__    animala    nrp-  thorpforp    ranidiv    dporoaainff 

Weatern  Siberia   . . .  8,430,100       155.787       126,672  '"^  animals   are-  tnereiore   r«;P«"y   oecreasing, 

Eaatem    Siberia    . . .      607,120          27,758         26,844  "■^"^  ultimate  extermination  will  be  the  inevitable 

Steppea     1,747.682         72|o48         85|545  result  unless  government  measures  are  taken  to 

T"''«»t»'»     »-0»^-8»0       lOOMS         94.887  promulgate  game  laws  as  in  other  countries. 

Total     76.004.557    4,087,007    8,428.674        Off    Novaya    Zemlya    and    Spitzbergen,    the 

———^^-^—^—^——^—^^——^—^—    White  Sea  and  the  Mourman  coast,  great  num- 

The  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  winter  bar-  bers  of  the  harp  seal  are  captured  annually,  as 

ley  and  oats.     Hemp  and   flax  are  extensively  many  as  60,000  being  taken  off  the  Mourman 

cultivated,  and  of  late  years  potatoes   (37,399,-  coast.     The  Caspian   Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral 
474  Uma  in  1912)  and  tobacco  (7,716,926  poods    also  contain  large  numbers.    The  Caspian  flah- 
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Po«d« 

8«»lM 

28,167,000 
2,916,000 
4,188,OQ0 
2,697,000 
1,909,000 
900,000 

66,867,000 
2.208.000 
6.262,000 
6,294.000 
2,928.000 
2,000.000 

85,671,000 

85,281,000 

8,962.000 

11,924,000 

48,028,000 

97,155,000 

erics  yidd  between  160,000  to  200,000  pooda 
of  oil  annually,  1000  seals  yielding  about  10 
tons  of  oil. 

FiSBiauES.  The  principal  regions  whwe  fish- 
ing is  carried  on,  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  industry,  the  quantity  yielded  in  poods, 
and  the  value  in  rubles  are  shown  in  the  table 
below  for  1912. 


No. 

Csipian      172,000 

Upper   Volga    10,000 

BUck    a««    35,000 

Baltic    Sea    21,000 

Laket     11,000 

Mourman  *      14,000 

Tatal  Snropean 

Buaia      368.800 

Total  Asiatie  Rua- 

sia    38,800 

ToUl   Empire    .  .206.200 
*  And  White  Sea. 


The  export  of  red  caviare  in  1012  was  106,000 
poods,  valued  at  648,000  rubles;  other  caviare, 
33,000  poods,  2,536,000  rubles. 

Forests.  Exclusive  of  Finland,  the  forests  of 
European  Russia  cover  an  area  estimated  at 
345,000,000  acres,  of  which  61.8  per  cent  belong 
to  the  state,  25.6  per  cent  to  private  owners, 
7.6  per  cent  to  the  peasants,  3.2  per  cent  to  the 
crown,  and  1.8  per  cent  to  other  owners.  Of 
the  17,500,000  acres  in  forest  in  the  Caucasus, 
about  7,500,000  belong  to  the  state.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  Ural  provinces  is  under  forest, 
68  per  cent  of  the  northern  provinces  and  57 
per  cent  of  the  Lake  provinces.  Approximatoly 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  forests  of  the  empire 
are  government-owned,  23  per  cent  is  owned  by 
landed  proprietors,  and  0  per  cent  by  the  peas- 
ants. The  table  below  shows  area  in  dessiatines 
of  crown  forests,  area  worked  by  the  govern- 
moit,  gross  receipts,  and  net  expenses  (not  in- 
cluding Zlemstvo  taxes)   in  rubles  for  1910: 


For  the  year  1912  the  Russian  ciutomhouse  re- 
turns show  a  total  export  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  of  48,591,000  poods,  valued 
at  36,013,000  rubles  (60,264,000  poods,  29,039,- 
000  rubles  in  1911),  made  up  as  follows:  lift- 
ing oils,  21,773,000  poods,  valued  at  16,380,000 
rubles;  lubricating  oils,  16,466,000  poods,  12,- 
799,000  rubles;  Unit  oils  (benzine,  eto.),  7,072,- 
000  poods,  6,539,000  rubles.  There  were  Feb. 
1,  1912,  4284  oil  wells  in  the  Baku  districts — 
2322  producing,  185  drilling,  270  cleaning  and 
deepening,  44  trial  bailing,  14  cementing,  and 
the  remainder  temporarily  idle.  Petroleum  re- 
fineries in  operation  in  1912,  20,  of  which  II 
produced  kerosene,  8  part  kerosene  and  part 
lubricating  oil,  3  lubricating  oil,  7  benzine,  eto. 
Kerosene  produced  1912,  1,247,000  tons,  benzine 
216,000  tons,  lubricating  oil  376,000  tons,  ma- 
zout  (petroleum  residue)  2,620,000  tons.  An 
estimate  of  the  total  output  of  petroleum  for 
the  empire  in  1912  is  666,300,000  poods,  and 
for  1913,  660,000,000.  The  total  coal  output 
for  the  empire  in  1912  is  given  at  1,904,400,000 
poods.  Pig  iron  1912,  266,264,000  poods;  steel 
and  rails,  274,946,000;  copper,  2,046,780. 

Mantttactuses.  The  total  number  of  indus- 
trial establishments  Jan.  1,  1013,  was  17,366, 
employing  1,347,874  men,  671,721  women,  and 
136,010  male,  and  96,686  female,  children.  Of 
these,  distilleries  numbered  2974,  producing  al- 
cohol aggregating  133,230,000  g^Ions.  Sugar 
works  in  operation,  287,  vrith  a  total  sugar  pro- 
duction of  86,823,000  poods.  Cottons  are  manu- 
factured, chiefly  in  Poland.  Other  manufactures 
are  flax  and  silk,  tobacco,  hemp,  paper,  flour, 
furniture,  ete.  Agricultural  machinery  is  now 
made  on  a  large  scale.  Distilling  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  Prohibitive  import  duties  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer,  but  the  high  cost  of  fuel 
and  the  inadequacy  of  transport  facilities  are 
insurmountable  obstacles  at  present  to  the 
proper  development  of  home  industries. 

Ojhhzsce,    In  the  table  below  is  shown  the 


ToUU  D. 

Koropean    Buuia    105,888,965 

Poland    778,686 

Csneaint     4,980.634 

Siberia    317,193.875 

Central  Ada    30,854,393 

Empire      849.094,693 


Worktd  V. 

BtetifnU 

BxpeiuM 

84.810,741 

720.878 

8,099.068 

77,455.522 

14,364,890 

62,911.848 
6.690.888 
1,008.877 
8,185.856 
1,099,188 

17,966.162 

748,040 

605,478 

2,058,214 

658,998 

179,851,094 

74,840,602 

22,018,883 

With  the  additional  expenses  of  station  main-  1912  trade,  total  imports  and  exports,  and  im- 

tonance   (837,651  rubles),  the  total  expenditore  ports  and  exports  by  great  classes,  by  the  great 

of  the  crown  forest  administration  amoimted  to  avenues  of  distribution — ^A,  by  way  of  the  Eu- 

22,861,533  rubles;   leaving  a  total  net  profit  of  ropean  and  Black  Sea   (Caucasus)   frontiers;  B, 

61,989,069  rubles.  across  the  Asiatic  frontier;  C,  to  and  from  Fin- 

MraiNO    AND   Mbtals.    Vast   mineral    treas-  land;   D,  total  across  all  frontiers. 

urea  are  found  in  the  Obdorsk,  Ural,  and  Altai  A  B  O  D 

mountains.     The   table   below  gives   the   produc-  Total    import!     . . .     972.502  156.688  42.587  l, 171.772 

tion  for  comparative  years  of  the  most  impor-  Foodatoffa      ....    188,646    71,380    4,773     809,647 

tant  products  of  the  mining  and  metallic  indus-  gf^  fSmA.'^.    *"?;?!$    *S'1S?    fllS     *55:l7S 

tries,  in  poods:  Hannfaetnrea    .     882,050      86,620  26,060      894.680 

1»0»  1910  1911 

Gold    8,46TH  8,886H  8,684 

Platinnm     812H  884H  853H 

Bilver    941  906  947 

L>ead   49.678  79,748  76,686 

Zinc    586,484  661,688  745,575       ' 

Copper    1,125,885  1,885.044  1.594.087 

Pis    iron    176,122,472  185,116,753  819,118,378 

Iron  and  ateel 146,415.257  178.198,487  176,246,287 

Hanganeae      45,092,205  44,658,627  48,122,508 

Ooal     1,632,318,785  1,621,984.858  1,784,689,649 

Naphtha      568,002,720  687,669.880  558,748,855 

Salt     148.487,840  126.254.728  128,940,380 
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A  B  O  D 

Tout    axporta     ..  .1,267,770  201,888  49,632  1,S18,T»T 

FooditnOi     798.6S7     81,086  81,829      821,459 

Baw  mtrla.,  ate.    610,656     70,618     7,776      589,045 
LIt*  anlmsU    ..       80,058  048  20        81.021 

M«imfactiire«      .       18,488     48,790     9.997         77.279 

The  Btatiatics  to  follow  relate  to  trade  by 
way  of  the  European  and  Black  Sea  (Caucasus) 
frontiers  and  to  and  from  Finland.  Some  of 
the  important  exports  are  shown  below  in  thou- 
sands of  rubles  for  three  years. 


ini 

Oerrab,    flour,    ate.    785,171 

Esca     80,747 

Dwury  prodne*    78.068 

Sacar     48,250 

Fisn  and  eariare 7,891 

Tobacco  and  cigarattca   . . .     5,788 

Meat    5,907 

Alcohol,  (in,  and  winea   . .     7,050 
Tariona      25,167 


In  the  table  below  is  detailed  the  export  of 
cereals  for  three  years,  values  in  rubles. 


l»lt 

X»lt 

646,667 

689,942 

84,655 

00,689 

70.221 

71,169 

86,884 

6.198 

5.958 

7.898 

5,957 

6,544 

8,984 

9,898 

8,791 

4,680 

21.686 

21,298 

Wheat     

Bra     

Barley     

Oata    

Corn      

Wheat   floor 
Rye    flour 


1910 
.  .406,200,000 
.  .  29.900,000 
..158,400,000 
. .  68,700,000 
, .  19,200,000 
. .  11,500,000 
6,800,000 


Bran     24,500,000 


I«1I 

258,700,000 

42,600,000 

214,400,000 

78,200,000 

67.500.000 

9.700,000 

9,700.000 

21,500,000 


1»1» 

192.200,000 

29.000.000 

152,800,000 

51,800.000 

87,800.000 

7.800,000 

6,100,000 

86,800.000 


The  next  table  gives  imports  and  exports  by 
great  countries  of  origin  and  destination  in  thou- 
sands of  rubles  for  four  years. 

Import*:                        1908         1910       1911  1»1M 

Germany     854,000  440,900  476.800  519,100 

United    Kinsdom  .128.000  168,600  158,800  189,800 

United   SUtea    ...   57,900     78,800  100,800  85,700 

France    49,000     69,400     66,200  65.200 

Auatria-Bunsary  .     26,900     84,100     38.800  82,100 

Netharlanda      18,000     19,800     17,400  19,100 

Export* : 

Germany     887,000  800,500  400,100 

United  Kingdom   .288,700  815.000  886,700 

Netherlanda    189,200  186,000  188,800 

France    89.100  98.600  80,800 

lUly      60,900  49.700  68,000 

BelKiTun    64.400  66,500  65,300 

Auitria-Hnngary  .     67,800  75,200  52,700 

Denmark     88,700  26,500  85,600 


453,700 
827,200 
154.000 
98.000 
78.400 
58,800 
52,500 
88,100 


A  decrease  is  apparent  in  the  export  of  food- 
stuffs and  an  increase  in  raw  and  partly  manu- 
factured articles.  The  exports  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats  were  the  smallest  since  1908. 
The  export  of  cereals  declined  in  value  25.7  per 
cent.  The  export  of  eggs  in  1B12  was  valued 
at  84,665,000  rubles;  butter,  68,077,000  (80,- 
767,000  and  70,862,000  in  1911).  Leaf  tobacco, 
4,633,000  rubles;  alcohol  and  spirits,  8,338,000; 
timber,   152,800,000. 

The  import  of  cereals  has  declined.  The  im- 
port of  tea  by  all  frontiers  in  1912  was  2,267,- 
601  i)oods  black,  1,273,943  brick,  604,049  green. 
The  import  of  raw  cotton  by  European  fron- 
tiers was  valued  at  81,628,000  ruble's  and  by 
Asiatic  frontiers,  12,008,000.  An  increase  in 
the  import  of  pig  iron  is  due  to  a  government 
bill  permitting  its  importation  under  a  tem- 
porarily reduced  tariff. 

Srifpino  and  Communications.  The  latest 
available  figures  are  for  1911.  In  the  table  be- 
low are  shown  number  and  tonnage  of  ships 
entered  and  cleared  for  comparative  years: 


jrwnber  Toiu 

EnUroi:                  ItlO     1911  1910             1911 

White   Sea....   1,180     1,054  880,000        797.000 

Baltic      7,446     7,698  6,647,000     5,805.000 

Black  *  AioT.   6,885     4,740  7,665,000     7,844.000 

Paelfle  Coaat 726  1,068.000 

Total     ....  .18,011  14,236  14,082,000   15,014,000 

Oieorail: 

White  8ea   ...    1,070  1,101  820,000  704.000 

Baltic      7,626  7.730  6,630,000  5,887.000 

Black  a  AiOT.   6,830  4,575  7,424,000  7,168.000 

Pacific  Ooaat 708          1,035,000 

Total     18,824   14,018  18,882,000  14,829.000 

The  Caspian  Sea  coasting  trafBc  totaled  16,- 
903  vessels,  of  10,094,000  tons,  in  1911;  the  Dan- 
ube coasting  traffic,  1230  vessels  of  479,000  tons. 
The  registered  merchant  marine  Jan.  I,  1913, 
was  as  follows:  White  Sea,  490  vessels,  of  35,- 
023  tons  (70  steamers,  of  12,230  tons) ;  Baltic, 
963,  of  186,129  (243  of  12,908) ;  Black  and 
Azov,  1322  of  281,895  (413  of  230,826) ;  Pacific, 
47,  of  20,308  (38,  of  19,896) ;  Caspian,  823,  of 
232,250  (262,  of  111,064)— a  total  of  3646  ves- 
sels, of  766,605  tons  (1016  steamers  of  486,- 
914). 

Exclusive  of  Finland  there  are  in  European 
Russia  153,782  miles  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes, 
and  in  Asiatic  Russia  86,422;  of  these,  20,670 
miles  in  European  and  21,421  miles  in  Asiatic 
Russia  are  navigable  for  steamers,  7482  and 
8678  for  small  sailing  vessels,  and  88,739  and 
33,224  for  rafts. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  length 
in  miles  of  railways  in  European  Russia  and  in 
Asiatic  Russia;  length  of  telegraph  lines  and 
of  wires;  number  of  letters  and  post  cards  car- 
ried, books,  periodicals,  and  parcels  sent  by  post, 
and  money  and  postal  orders  registered: 

Battvau*:  1909  1910  1911 

E.    Knula  84,465  84,581  85.447 

A.    Bunia  10,485  10.497  10,578 

Tiltphonu : 

Line*      .  .  120,866  136,488  184.086 

Wire*     .  .  425,969  468,580  476,177 

Pott : 

Letters     .1,209,656,000  1,861,466,000  1.468.258.000 
Book  post    610,926,000      677,568,000      718.047,000 
Postal  or- 
der*    .       41,828,000         46,065,000        47,670,000 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  Jan. 
1,  1913,  was  46,839  miles,  including  2347  miles 
in  Finland  and  1079  miles  of  the  Eastern  China 
Railway.  Lines  imder  construction  in  1913, 
4991  ndles  of  which  2823  State.  Lines  authcK'- 
ized  Jan.  1,  1914,  4206  miles.  Passengers  car- 
ried in  1912,  236,179,382;  freii^t  transported. 
229,283,479   tons.     Post  offices   1912,   16,991. 

The  Russian  ministry  of  ways  of  communica- 
tion announced,  during  1914,  that  the  mileage 
of  Russian  railroads  was  43,788,  of  which  29,- 
694  miles  belonged  to  government  railroads.  In 
addition  the  railroads  in  Finland  covered  2430 
miles  and  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railroad  1073 
miles.  There  were  also  temporary  lines  cover- 
ing 2031  miles,  and  5667  miles  under  construc- 
tion, while  permission  had  been  granted  for  new 
building  to  the  extent  of  3899  miles.  The  Rus- 
sian railways  naturally  placed  an  important 
part  in  the  great  European  War  of  1914.  These 
railways  have  a  different  gauge  from  other  Eu- 
ropean lines. 

During  the  year  the  Russian  government  de- 
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cided  to  oommmce  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way between  PetrosaTodek  and  Kem,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  line  to  the  port  of  Alex- 
androvsk  on  the  White  Sea,  so  as  to  connect  that 
body  of  water  with  the  main  Russian  railway 
system.  The  line  was  to  be  completed  within 
a  year,  and  its  construction  was  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Olonetz  Railway  Company,  which 
was  to  build  a  line  connecting  FetrozaTodak 
with  Zvank  on  the  Northern  Railway  i^stem. 
The  construction  of  a  railway  has  been  ap- 

S roved  by  the  Russian  council,  to  extend  from 
[oizdcul,  on  the  Pemau-Revel  narrow  gauge 
line,  to  Riga,  with  a  branch  line  to  Mllhlgrabea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Drina.  A  line  is  pro- 
jected between  Kharkov  and  Kherson,  to  be 
built  by  the  government.  The  new  line  from 
Odessa  to  Bakhmach  -was  to  be  completed  in 
1914;  the  bridge,  1200  yards  long  across  the 
Dnieper  was  finished  in  February,  1913.  Sur- 
veys were  completed  for  the  Kahetian  Railway, 
a  private  enterprise.  The  Amur  Railway  will 
ultimately  be  carried  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Amur  to  Nikolaievsk.  With  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation  facilities  of  the  lower  Amur 
and  the  Amur  estuary,  a  complete  system  by 
water  and  rail  will  unite  Central  Siberia  with 
the  Pacific.  A  line  connecting  Peking  directly 
with  the  Siberian  Railway  is  to  be  built  from 
Peking  north  through  Eastern  Mongolia;  the 
section  from  Pdcing  to  Kalgan  (135  miles)  is 
in  operaticMt. 

FiNAnoB.  Oold  is  the  standard  of  value,  and 
the  ruble,  par  value  61.466  cents,  is  the  unit 
of  value.  In  the  table  below  are  shown  in 
rubles  actual  revenue  and  expenditure,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  for  1912,  and  the  budget  es- 
timate* for  1913  and  1914. 

ISIS  1918  1914 

Ber.    ord... 8,106,916,980  8,340,659.006  8,572,160,478 
"    eztrMrd.         1.812,938         10,000,000        41,809,926 

Total      ..8,107,720,862  8.960,660,006  8,618,560,898 

1919  1919  1914 

Bzp.   ord.    .2,721,768,695  8,012,264,284  8,809,628.617 
"    otraord.    449,296,921      288,294,722      804,046,881 


Total     .  .  .8,171,060,516  8,260,569,006  8,618,669,898 

The  details  of  the  budget  for  1914 

are  givoi 

in  the  table  below  in  thousands  of  rubles: 

Sn.                     1000  r. 

Sspmd. 

1000  r. 

PobUe  debt  ... 

.    402,108 

Oovneil     

8,817 

Cnatoms    287,987 

Holy  Srnod   . . . 
CItII   lUt    

53,098 

Roraltiaa    1,070.228 

16,860 

Domaint     1,118,890 

Forelcn  affaln 

7,776 

Land  »laa     1,986 

War    

.     621.566 

Bodemptioiu     ...            946 

Harine    

.     246,111 

B«pa7menU    ....     118,449 

Finance    

.    408,168 

Variona    15,862 

Oommerea,  ate. 

.       70.808 

Interior    

.     206,640 

ToUl  ord.    ...8,572.169 

Instruction     . . . 

.     169,579 

Xxtraord 41,400 

Oommanioationa 

.      719,080 

.     167,520 

Jnatlce   

.     104.900 

Andit    

12,919 

SUte  atud   

4,588 

Other    

10,000 

Totol  ord.    .. 

.8,809,624 

Xxtraord. 
Total      ... 

.     804,046 

Total      ....8,615,569 

.8,613,569 

The  national  debt  stood  Jan.  1,  1914,  at  8,- 
811,380,000  rubles.  The  total  gold  in  the  state 
bank  Nov.   1,   I9I4,  was   1,832,742,908  rubles. 

The  important  items  of  increased  expenditure 


for  the  ministry  of  war  in  1914,  were  for  con- 
struction of  barradis,  etc.,  10,500,000  rubles; 
supplies,  7,400,000;  extra  pay  to  soldiers  serv- 
ing beyond  their  term,  and  their  families,  3,- 
8(M,000  rubles;  engineering  equipment,  4,600,- 
000.  The  project  for  1914  of  the  ministry  of 
marine  includes  10,180,000  rubles  for  new  con- 
struction, 13,717,000  for  naval  ports,  6,171,000 
increased  expenditure  for  cruising,  owing  to  the 
increased  number  of  battleships  riding  the  Bal- 
tic and  Blade  Seas  and  to  the  increased  cost  of 
fuel.  Extraordinary  expenditure  includes  435,- 
000  rubles  consequent  upon  the  Russo-Japanese 
War — 300,000  rubles  in  settlement  with  the  Red 
Cross  Sociefy,  35,000  rubles  auditing  expenses, 
etc,  110,324,486  rubles  for  railway  construc- 
tion—63,280,595  for  the  Amur  Railway,  15,000,- 
000  for  the  Merefa-Ekherson  Railway,  9,900,000 
for  the  second  trade  on  the  Siberian  Railway, 
6,000,000  for  the  stroigthening  of  the  Ussurisk 
Railway,  and  2,016,000  for  the  Moscow  Circular 
Railway,  etc.  AdiUtional  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures were  1,406,300  rubles  advances  to  rail- 
way companies  for  construction  on  the  Chinese 
and  Ussurisk  lines,  and  18,000,000  rubles  for 
harbor  construction  and  improvement. 

Abut.  Statistics  and  details  regarding  the 
strength  and  organization  of  the  Russian  army, 
always  more  or  less  meagre  and  non-authorita- 
tive, were  naturally  more  so  in  1914,  in  con- 
nection with  the  mobilization  of  the  troops  and 
the  actual  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  order 
for  the  partial  mobilization  of  the  Russian  army 
issued  on  July  28  was  a  main  cause  of  the  war, 
as  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia  Aug^t  1. 
It  may  be  desirable,  however,  to  ccmsider  the 
peace  strength  of  the  Russian  army  on  a  basis 
of  compulsory  service,  personal  service  being  re- 
quired from  20  to  43  years  of  age,  and  600,000 
men  being  forthcoming  yearly.  An  estimate 
made  of  Russia's  peace  strength  was  1,366,000 
men,  exclusive  of  156,000  CosMcks  and  old  sol- 
diers. In  1905,  after  Russia  had  been  defeated 
by  Japan,  there  was  considerable  reorganization 
and  modernization  of  the  army,  and  between 
1906  and  1914  the  yearly  expenditures  for  the 
army  increased  from  over  9200,000,000  to  over 
$320,000,000,  and  the  mechanical  efficiency,  in- 
cluding the  aviation  branch,  was  highly  im- 
proved, while  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  rapid 
and  effective  mobilization  was  worked  out.  The 
Russian  army  had  modern  quick-firing  guns,  but 
their  rifles  dated  from  1891. 

The  disposition  of  the  Russian  forces  in  Eu- 
rope immediately  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  was  as  follows: 

St.  Petersburg  militaiy  district,  guards  corps, 
first,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-sectma  army  corps 
with  the  first  and  seccmd  guards  cavalry  divi- 
sions; Vilna  military  district,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  twentieth  army  corps,  with  the  sec- 
ond and  third  cavalry  divisions;  Warsaw  mili- 
tary district,  sixth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  nine- 
teenth, and  twenty-third  army  corps,  with  the 
fourth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  sixth,  fifteenth, 
seventh  cavalry  divisions,  and  the  first  Don 
Cossack  cavalry  division ;  Kiev  military  district, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  twenty-first 
army  corps,  with  the  ninth,  toith,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  cavalrv  divisions,  and  the  second  Cos- 
sack cavalry  division;  Odessa  military  district, 
seventh  and  eighth  army  corps,  with  the  eighth 
cavalry  division;  Moscow  military  district,  the 
grenaoiers'  corps,  fiftii,  tiiirteenth,  seventeenth. 
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and  twtenty-fifth  army  corps,  with  the  first  cav- 
alry diTieion ;  Kasan  military  district,  sixteenth 
and  twenfy-fourth  army  corps,  with  the  fifth 
cavalry  division. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Russian 
army  numbered  about  1,700,000  trained  soldiers, 
with  a  decrease  occurring  after  April  14,  when 
the  fourth  class  was  sent  home,  reducing  the 
figures  to  about  1,300,000  men.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  number  of  recruits  would  have 
been  increased  by  150,000  in  1914,  with  a  sim- 
ilar increase  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  Then 
the  peace  effectives  would  have  been  brought  up 
to  1,760,000.  The  time  of  service  for  the  infan- 
try remained  at  three  years,  and  that  for  the 
other  troops  was  placed  at  four  years.  Previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  frontier,  the  Russian  force  was  below 
the  armies  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  on  the 
same  basis  would  have  required  a  peace  effective 
of  3,000,000  m«i. 

N'avt.  The  number  and  displacement  of  war- 
ships built,  of  1500  or  more  tons,  and  of  tor- 
pedo craft  of  60  tons  and  over,  were  July  1, 
1014,  as  follows:  Battleships,  dreadnought 
type  (having  a  main  battery  of  all  big  guns, 
11-inch  or  more  in  calibre),  none  built  (7,  of 
150,609  tons  estimated,  building)  ;  7  battleships, 
predreadnought  type  (of  about  10,000  or  more 
tons  displacement  and  with  main  battery  of 
more  than  1  calibre),  of  98,750  tons;  2  coast- 
defense  vessels,  of  10,380;  battle  cruisers,  none 
built  (4,  of  128,000  building) ;  6  armored  cruis- 
ers, of  63,500;  9  cruisers,  of  62,845  (and  8, 
of  63,600  tons,  building) ;  91  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers, of  36,748  (and  44,  of  53,664  tons, 
building)  ;  14  torpedo  boats,  of  2132;  30  subma- 
rines, of  6606  (and  19,  of  13,284  tons,  building) 
— a  total  tonnage  built  of  270,861  and  407,967 
building;  total  tonnage  built  and  building,  678,- 
818.  ^veral  powerful  ships  under  construction 
in  1914  should  be  in  commission  by  the  time  the 
Baltic  again  becomes  navigable.  The  protected 
cruisers  outside  the  Black  Sea  numbered  four. 
The  Baltic  fleet  was  commanded  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  by  Admiral  von  Essen.  The 
total  personnel  is  about  80,000.  Air  craft  in- 
cluded 6  military  dirigibles  on  hand  and  10  or- 
dered, and  260  militai^  aeroplanes  on  hand,  in- 
cluding monoplanes,  biplanes,  and  hydro-aero- 
planes. 

GovERNHENT.  All  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers  are  vested  in  an  autocratic  Czar, 
under  the  title  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 
There  is  a  nominal  constitution.  The  council 
of  empire  includes  an  equal  number  of  elected 
members  and  members  nominated  by  the  Czar. 
There  is  a  national  assembly  (Duma)  of  442 
members.  Reigning  Czar,  Nicholas  II,  bom 
May  18,  1868,  succeeded  his  father  Alexander 
III,  Nov.  1,  1804.  In  the  month  of  his  succes- 
sion he  married  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse.  The 
heir-apparent,  Alexis,  was  born  Aug.  12,  1904. 
The  ministry  in  1914  was  composed  as  follows: 
J.  L.  Goremykine,  president  of  the  council  of 
ministers ;  A.  A.  Maklakov,  interior ;  Gen.  W.  B. 
(Count)  Fredericksz,  minister  of  the  imperial 
household;  S.  D.  Sazonov,  forei^  affairs;  Gen. 
W.  A.  Sukhomlinov,  war;  Admiral  I.  K,  Grig- 
orovich,  marine;  J.  G.  Stcheglovitov,  justice; 
S.  I.  Timachev,  commerce;  S.  V.  Ruklilov,  oom- 
munications;  V.  K.  Sabler,  procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod;  A.  V.  Krivocheyn,  agriculture; 
P.  A.  Kharitonov,  state  comptroller;  Dr.  L.  A. 


Casao,  instruction;  P.  L.  Bark,  finance.    Presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  empire,  M.  Akimov. 

HiSTOBT 

DiBHUFTION  or  THB  OCTOBBIST  Pabttt.  The 
division  of  the  Octobrist  group  into  three  sec- 
tions, as  recorded  in  the  last  Year  Book,  be- 
came more  clearlv  marked  in  January.  Hold- 
ing the  balance  of  power  between  the  Right  and 
the  Left,  the  Octobrist  group  occupied  a  posi- 
tion of  exceptional  significance.  If  the  Octo- 
brists  had  remained  faithful  to  the  decisions 
taken  at  their  party  congress  (November,  1913), 
they  would  have  inclinM  to  the  Left;  for  the 
party  congress  had  condemned  the  government, 
reaffirmed  the  manifesto  of  October  30,  and  de- 
clared that  the  rejuvenation  of  Russia  must  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  civil  liberty.  The  Right  wing  of 
the  party,  however,  refused  to  recognize  the 
resolutions  of  the  congress  as  binding  upon  the 
individual  members  of  the  party.  The  14  mem- 
bers who  c(mstituted  the  extreme  Left  wing  of 
the  group  openlv  seceded.  Twenty-two  of  the 
moderates  formed  a  third  group  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Rodzyanko,  the  president  of  the  Duma. 
When  the  Duma  reassembled  on  January  27,  the 
Left  Octobrists  numbered  20;  the  Centre  Octo- 
brists,  07  strong,  called  themselves  the  2!emstvo 
Group;  the  Ri^t  Octobrists  remained  unorgan- 
ized. 

Cabinet  Changes.  On  February  12,  Prime 
Minister  Kokovtsev  was  imexpectedly  removed 
ttom  office,  receiving  the  title  of  count  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services;  the  septuagenarian  states- 
man Goremykine  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Kokovtsev  as  premier;  and  M.  Bark  was  ea- 
trusted  with  the  portfolio  of  finance,  which  the 
ex-premier  had  also  held.  M.  Goremykine  was 
to  labor  for  the  conciliation  of  the  various  in- 
harmonious elements  in  the  cabinet.  M.  Bark 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  new  reve- 
nues to  take  the  place  of  tiie  government  brandy 
monopoly,  and  "to  develop  the  productive  capa- 
bilities of  the  land  and  the  nation."  Count 
Witte,  who  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
antialcohol  crusade,  was  placed  at  the  hold  of 
a  commission  to  cooperate  with  the  government 
in  the  reorganizaticm  of  the  financial  system; 
for  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  public  reve- 
nues had  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  brandy. 
The  exceptional  situation  created  by  the  war 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  introduce  sweeping  measures  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks;  but 
as  to  the  absolute  character  of  the  prohibition 
there  was  still  room  for  doubt. 

Premier  Goremykine  experienced  almost  as 
much  difficulty  with  the  Duma  as  had  his  prede- 
cessor. The  Duma  passed  resolutions  condemn- 
ing the  influence  exercised  by  the  government 
over  the  last  elections,  and  deploring  the  killing 
of  160  strikers  at  Lena  by  gendarmes.  The 
Duma  prepared  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  senate 
against  the  government.  Another  bill  extended 
the  rights  of  married  women.  The  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  government  was  contemptuously 
rejected  by  the  Duma  on  May  16  by  a  negative 
majority  of  70  votes.  Still  further  irritation 
was  caused  by  the  announcement  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  determined  to  punish  the  Social 
Democrat  Chheidze  for  advocating  republican- 
ism in  a  speech  before  the  Duma.     Gendarmes 
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had  to  be  called  in  to  eject  the  Sodal  Demo- 
cratic deputies,  who  caused  pandemonium  in 
the  Duma  by  their  frantic  protests  asainst 
what  they  considered  a  flagrant  breach  of  par- 
liamentary privilege. 

FoRBioK  BELATioirB.  Russian  relations  with 
the  Triple  Alliance  were  perturbed  by  several 
unfortunate  circumatanoes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  conflict  between  German  and  Russian  di- 
plomacy in  the  Near  East  had  become  more  than 
ever  irritating.  The  Oermans  felt  that  Russia 
had  offered  undue  opposition  to  the  German 
military  missicHi  to  Turkey  (see  Tukkxt).  The 
Russian  representative  at  Sofia  had  disseminated 
dissatisfaction  regarding  the  terms  of  the'  Ger- 
man loan  to  Bmgaria  (see  Buloasia).  The 
Czar's  visit  to  Rumania  (see  Rukania)  was  re- 
garded as  a  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Rumania  was  being  weaned  away  from  her  old 
friendship  with  the  Triple  Alliance.  To  Ger- 
man obs^nrers  it  seemed  as  if  Russia  was  work- 
ing more  actively  than  ever  before  for  the  union 
of  the  Slavic  nations  under  Russian  hegemony 
and  the  establishment  of  Russian  predominance 
in  the  Near  East.  Another  circumstance  which 
caused  alarm  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  was  the 
growth  of  the  Russian  army.  Coupled  witii  the 
augmentation  of  the  army  was  the  development 
of  railways  which  would  enormously  add  to  Rus- 
sia's military  strength  by  facilitatmg  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies.  The  Germans, 
moreover,  felt  themselves  directlv  menaced  by 
the  triumph  of  the  Three  Year  Law  in  France 
(see  FBAI7CK),  and  the  July  visit  to  Russia  of 
M.  PoincarC  and  M.  Viviani,  cimflrming  the  soli- 
darity of  the  Dual  Alliance.  Finally,  no  little 
agitation  was  caused  by  the  anticipation  that, 
when  the  time  should  uiortly  arrive  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Russo-Oerman  commercial  treaty, 
Russia  would  demand  more  favorable  terms. 
These  various  elements  of  antagonism  figured 
prominently  in  the  alarmist  campaign  in  which 
the  chauvinistic  journals  of  both  Russia  and 
Germany  engaged.  The  Russian  foreign  minis- 
ter Sazonov,  however,  speaking  before  the  Duma 
on  May  23,  emphatically  affirmed  the  peaceful 
character  of  Russian  policy  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  the  jingoistic  journalists  in  Russia  as 
well  as  in  Crermany  should  abandon  their  pro- 
vocative polemics. 

Russia  at  Wab.  As  the  foremost  Slavic  na- 
tion, and  as  the  champion  of  the  small  Slav 
nations  of  the  Balkans,  Russia  was  not  inclined 
to  stand  by  idly  when  Austria-Hungary,  at  the 
close  of  July,  took  up  arms  to  punish  Servia 
for  the  Sarajevo  crime.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Russian  government  at  the  moment  was  em- 
barrassed by  a  serious  strike  in  St.  Petersburg 
(Petrograd).  But  the  abrupt  action  of  Ans- 
tria-Himgary,  and  the  brusque  declaration  of 
war  by  Gennany  (August  1),  when  Russia  re- 
fused to  stop  mobilization,  called  forth  a  mighty 
outburst  of  national  enthusiasm  which,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  drowned  all  social  and  indus- 
trial disputes.  The  feeling  was  extremely  bitter 
against  Germany.  Excited  by  the  news  of  the 
insolent  treatment  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
and  his  party  in  Berlin,  a  mob  in  St.  Peters- 
burg smashed  the  windows  of  German  business 
houses,  threw  stones  through  the  windows  of 
the  German  Embassy,  pitehed  the  furniture  into 
the  street,  and  dumped  into  a  nearby  canal  the 
two  heroic  bronze  figures  which  had  adorned  the 
roof  of  the  German  Embassy.    On  August  8  the 


Czar  received  the  Duma  and  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil in  the  presence  of  all  his  ministers  and  the 
generalissimo  Grand  Duke  Nicholas.  The  Czar's 
speech  is  worth  quoting:  "In  these  momentous 
days  of  excitement  and  unrest,  through  which 
Russia  is  passing,  I  bid  you  welcome.  The  Ger- 
man Empire  and  later  Austria-Hungary  have 
declared  war  on  Russia.  The  tremendoiu  out- 
burst of  patriotic  sentiment,  of  love  and  loyalty 
to  the  throne  which,  like  a  tempest,  traversed 
our  entire  land,  is  to  me,  as  it  is  to  you,  a 
pledge!  I  hope  that  the  great  Russia  will  con- 
duct to  a  happy  conclusion  the  war  which  the 
Lord  has  sent.  From  this  unanimous  storm  of 
love  and  zeal  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  life 
itself,  I  gain  strength  to  face  the  future  with 
calmness  and  fortitude.  We  are  not  only  de- 
fending the  dignity  and  honor  of  our  country, 
but  we  are  also  fighting  for  our  Slavic  brothers, 
our  co-religioniste  and  kinsmen.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  behold  with  joy  how  the  unification  of 
the  Slavs  with  Russia  is  being  strongly  and 
unremittingly  carried  to  completion.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  each  one  of  you  will  be  found  in  his 
place  ready  to  help  me  stand  the  test,  and  that 
all,  beginning  with  myself,  will  do  tiieir  duty. 
Hie  God  of  the  Russian  nation  is  great!"  In 
token  of  the  patriotic  unanimity  of  Czar  and 
naticm,  a  new  fiag  was  adopted,  combining  the 
national  colors  with  the  imperial  arms.  Dis- 
liking the  German  sound  of  the  name  of  the  cap- 
ital, the  Russian  government  substituted  the 
Slavic  word  Petrograd  for  the  familiar  St. 
Petersburg.  While  the  predominant  sentiment 
in  Russia  was  a  militant  combination  of  loyiJty 
to  the  C^ar,  zeal  for  the  naticmal  ortiiodox 
church,  and  pride  in  the  possession  of  Slavic 
as  opposed  to  Germanic  culture,  at  the  same 
time  some  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  discon- 
tented minorities.  The  Poles  were  promised  au- 
tonomous freedom  (see  Wab  or  the  Natiors). 
The  Roman  Catholics,  mostly  in  Poland,  were 
pleased  by  the  Czar's  generous  pecimiary  contri- 
bution to  the  expense  of  re-building  Catholic 
churches  whidi  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Ger- 
man suns.  Jews  were  allowed  to  become  offi- 
cers Ui  the  army.  Leading  anarchiste  with 
spontaneous  enthusiasm  espoused  the  national 
cause.  The  Socialiste,  however,  by  their  inter- 
national creed  opposed  to  war,  and  by  their 
party  assodations  friendly  to  Germany,  secretly 
conducted  an  anti-war  propaganda.  Late  in 
November  the  Petrograd  police  discovered  a 
revolutionary  Socialist  plot  and  arrested  a  num- 
ber of  Social  Democratic  leaders,  including  five 
members  of  the  Duma — ^MM.  Petrovsky,  Bada- 
yev,  Mouranov,  Samoilov,  and  Chagov.  The 
diminution  of  the  revenues  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  caused  by  the  war  subjected 
the  Russian  treasury  to  a  severe  strain.  Up  to 
tiie  end  of  October,  the  war  cost  Russia  1,796,- 
000,000  rubles  ($802,500,000).  To  cover  ex- 
penses, various  issues  of  treasury  notes,  short- 
time  bonds,  and  loans  had  been  made,  totaling 
1,860,000,000  rubles  ($926,000,000).  New  rev- 
enues were  to  be  raised  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  on 
incomes  and  a  personal  tax  on  men  absolved 
from  military  service.  The  estimates  for  1916 
contemplated  total  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
expenditures  of  3,234,308,414  rubles,  as  com- 
p<u-ed  with  3,613,560,398  rubles  for  1914. 

See      also      Austbia-Hunoabt;      Bdlqabla; 
China;  Gebxant;  Intbbnational  Abbttbatjon, 
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Brffcm-WiUon  Treaties;  Rdiiania;  Strikxs; 
Wak  of  the  Nations. 

KTTTGEBS  COLZiEGE.  An  inBtitutiom  for 
higher  education,  founded  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  1766.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  college  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
were  1116,  of  whom  440  were  undergraduates; 
460  in  the  summer  session;  and  226  in  summer 
short  courses.  The  faculty  numbered  about  66. 
The  most  notable  change  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year  was  the  resignation  of  Alexander  J. 
Inglis,  professor  of  the  Science  of  Education. 
There  was  a  gift  of  $46,000  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  campus  grounds,  and  one  of  $25,000 
for  a  swimming  pool.  The  endowment  of  the 
college  is  $739,000,  and  the  annual  income 
$246,000.  The  library  contains  76,643  volumes. 
The  Wesident  is  Rev.  W.  H.  8.  Demarest,  D.D. 

BYAN,  Thomas.  An  American  diplomat, 
died  April  6,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Oxford, 
N.  Y.,  in  1837,  was  educated  at  Dickinson  Sem- 
inary, Pa.,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861. 
He  served  in  the  Union  Army  from  1862  until 
1864,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  mustered  out 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  on  account  of  wounds 
received  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  He 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
from  1866,  was  county  attorney  for  eight 
years,  and  from  1873  to  1877  was  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  and  was  reelected  to  successive  Con- 
gresses up  to  and  including  the  Fifty-first,  but 
resigned  in  1880  to  become  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  in  which  post  he  remained  un- 
til 1893.  He  was  appointed  first  assistant 
secretary  of  the  interior  in  March,  1807,  and 
served  in  this  office  for  several  years. 

BYE.  The  world's  rye  producti(»i  in  1914, 
as  indicated  by  the  estimates  for  the  principal 
producing  coimtries,  was  not  equal  to  the  high 
yield  of  1913,  which  amounted  to  1,886,000,000 
bushels,  but  it  was  nevertheless  nearly  an  aver- 
age crop,  which  is  about  1,760,000,000  bushels. 
As  compared  with  1913  the  estimated  output  of 
rye  in  1914  was  from  three  to  four  per  cent 
smaller,  which  was  largely  accounted  for  by  a 
reduction  of  about  one  per  cent  in  acreage.  The 
estimated  production  of  the  principal  European 
countries  was  as  follows:  Russia  940,000,000 
bushels  (of  which  over  6,000,000  bushels  were 
spring  and  the  rest  winter  rye),  Prussia  334,- 
000,000  bushels,  Hungary  48,000,000,  Spain  29,- 
000,000,  Sweden  24,000,000,  Belgium  23,000,000, 
Denmark  19,000,000,  the  Netherlands  14,000,- 
000,  Bulgaria  10,000,000,  and  lUly  6,000,000 
bushels.  Asiatic  Russia  was  reported  as  having 
produced  over  31,000,000  bushels,  making  a 
total  Russian  production  of  approximately  967,- 
000,000  bushels.  In  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Asiatic  Russia  the  production  was 
higher,  and  in  the  other  countries  mentioned, 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  year.  While  com- 
paratively little  rye  is  grown  in  countries  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  the  acreage  in  Argen- 
tina increased  from  32,000  acres  in  1910,  to 
230,000  acres  in  1913.  Canada  devoted  111,280 
acres  to  rye  in  1914,  and  produced,  as  estimated, 
about  2,020,000  bushels,  mostly  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  the  average  yield  per  acre  on  this 
basis  being  approximately  18  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  19.28  bushels  the  year  before.  The 
production  of  rye  in  the  United  States  as  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
amounted  to   42,779,000   bushels,  grown   on   2,- 


541,000  acres,  at  an  average  yield  per  acre  of 
16.8  bushels.  In  1913  the  rye  area  was  2,557,- 
000  acres,  the  total  yield  41,381,000  bushels,  and 
the  average  yield  16.2  bushels  per  acre.  The 
crop  of  1014,  based  on  a  bushel  value  of  86.6 
cents,  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  De- 
cember 1,  was  worth  $37,018,000,  the  highest 
total  value  of  the  crop  ever  recorded.  While 
the  crop  of  1913  was  almost  as  large,  its  total 
value,  at  the  corresponding  price  of  63.4  cents 
per  bushel,  was  only  $26,220,000.  According  to 
data  published  by  the  American  Agrioulturitt, 
Wisconsin  was  the  leading  State  in  1914,  with 
a  production  of  7,660,000  bushels.  The  States 
ranking  next,  gfiven  in  their  order,  were  Michi- 
gan with  6,460,000,  Minnesota  with  6,416,000, 
Pennsylvania  with  6,094,000,  North  Dakota  with 
2,400,000,  and  New  York  with  2,340,000  bushels. 
The  highest  average  yield  per  acre  by  States,  20 
bushels,  was  reported  for  Iowa,  California,  and 
WashingttHi. 

aABOTAOE.    See  Btndioaubk. 

SABXTLITE.    See  CmoHSTBT,  Indubtbiai.. 

SAFETY,  Natiorai.  CotrNon,  vok  Imms- 
TBiAL.    See  Wobkukn's  Cohfensation. 

SAFETY  AT  SEA.  The  International  Con- 
ference on  Safety  at  Sea,  which  had  been  in  ses- 
sion from  Nov.  12,  1913,  adjourned  on  Jan.  20, 
1914,  when  a  comprehensive  convention  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 
This  convention  was  the  most  important  step 
ever  taken  by  the  maritime  nations  to  secure  in- 
creased safety  at  sea,  and  it  was  ratified  in  May 
by  the  German  Reichstag,  and  on  August  10,  the 
British  Parliament  passed  a  bill  giving  it  effect. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Aug^uiat  affected  the 
preliminary  steps  for  ratification  in  France, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, where  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances uie  agreement  would  have  been  ratified 
in  the  early  autiunn.  As  the  Parliaments  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  were  not  to  assemble  till 
early  in  1916  the  agreement  could  not  be  ratified 
by  these  bodies  until  that  date.  On  March  17, 
1914',  the  agreement  was  transmitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senate,  but 
was  not  acted  upon  b)r  that  body  until  December 
16,  the  ratification  being  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
viso reserving  to  the  United  States  the  right 
to  abrogate  treaties,  agreements,  and  conven- 
tions and  to  impose  such  higher  standards  of 
safety  and  provisions  for  health,  protection,  and 
comfort  of  passengers,  seamen,  and  immigrants 
upon  all  vessels  in  United  States  waters  as  shall 
be  enacted  for  United  States  vessels.  The  con- 
sent of  the  other  powers  to  such  modification 
of  the  convention  seemed  unlikely  so  that  it 
would  prove  fruitless  so  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned.  July  1,  1916,  was  the  date  stip- 
ulated for  the  agreement  to  go  into  effect,  but 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  naturally  affected  tiie 
general  ratification. 

The  fundamental  consideration  in  this  impor- 
tant convention  was  a  Safety  Certificate  which 
was  to  possess  certain  international  attributes. 
This  certificate  would  signify  that  the  nation 
which  issued  it  certified  tiiat  it  had  inspected  and 
certified  the  vessel  concerned,  and  that  it  com- 
plied in  an  efficient  manner  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  nation.  The  government  issuing  the 
safety   certificate   is  bound  by   the   convention 
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fully   to  giULrantee   the  eompletenesB   and   effi- 
ciency of  uie  inspection  eertiflcate,  and  it  was  to 
be  regarded  by  other  sovemments  as  having  the 
same  force  as  the  certificate  issued  to  their  own 
vessels.     Every  vessel  holding  a  safety  certifi- 
cate is  subject  to  control  by  the  officers  duly 
authorised  by  their  govemmenta,  in  so  far  as 
this  cmitrol  is  directed  towards  verifying  that 
there  is  on  board  a  valid  safety  certificate,  and 
if  neoeasary,  that  the  conditions  of  the  veaael's 
seaworthiness    correspond    Bubstanti^ly    with 
particuUrs  of  that  certificate,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  vessel  could   proceed  without  danser 
to  the  passengers  or  crew.    The  above  was  in- 
corporated in  two  important  articles  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  adoption  of  these  two  articles 
was  onlv  reached  after  patient  effort,  as  it  in- 
volved fundamental  principles  of  international 
law,   and  harmonizinK  the  different  aspects  of 
the  subject  held  by  tue  different  nations.    The 
convention  was  m»de  to  establish  international 
standards  and  the  discussion   of  various  pro- 
visiims  which  wwe  elaborated  for  some  70  pages 
of  printed  matter.    Instead  of  a  tonnage  rule 
for  life  boats,  the  convention  adopted  the  more 
practical  rule  that  the  loigth  of  the  vessel  was 
the  {Nrincipal  factor  in  determining  the  number 
of  davits  which  may  be  erected,  ana  as  the  num- 
ber  of   davits   determines   the   number   of   life 
boats  which  may  be  launched  promptly,  the  life 
boat  capacity  was  to  be  fixed  m  relation  to  the 
vessel's  length.    Life  boats  in  excess  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  persons  on  board  were  not  re- 
quired.   The  convention  rules,  it  was  stated,  if 
complied   with    during    the   6647   transatlantic 
voyages  of  passenger  ships  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  during  1912  and  1913,  would 
have  provided  life  boats  for  all  on  board  except 
in  392  eases.    The  convention  further  provided 
for  a  continuous  wireless  watoh  on  all  vessels 
equipped  with  the  wireless  apparatus,  and  the 
master  of  every  vessel  is  bound  to  proceed  to  the 
assistance  of  a  vessel  in  distress.    The  conven- 
tion applies  to  all  mechanically  propelled  ocean 
vessels,  which  carry  more  than  12  passengers, 
in  foreign  trade  between  the  nations  which  rati- 
fied the  convention,  but  every  nation  is  at  lib- 
erty to  enact  its  own   legislation   for  coasting 
trade,  and  is  at  liberty  to  exempt  or  release 
from  the  convention  vessels  which  go  less  than 
200  miles  from  the  nearest  coast.     The  conven- 
tion  also   discussed   rules   of   construction,   es- 
pecially those  involving  subdivisions,  or  water- 
tight eompartmento  and  bulkheads,  which  were 
quite  technical,  and  were  discussed  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  by  organizations  of  naval  engi- 
neers.   Other  topics  such  as  providing  an   ice 
patrol,   this  to  be  done  bv  the  UnitM   States 
government,    revisi(Hi    of    international    regula- 
tions  for   preventing  collisions,   rules  for   con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  wireless  were  pro- 
vided for  in  some  detail.    This  convention  and 
report  were  contained  in  Senate  Document  ^63, 
6Srd  Oongreaa,  Second  Seeaion,  which  should  be 
consulted  by  all  specially  interested. 

SiNKiKO  or  Empbess  or  Ireland.  The  year 
1914  had  ite  most  disastrous  maritime  catas- 
trophe in  the  sinking  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
SteMnship,  Bmprete  of  Ireland,  in  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence,  about  200  miles  from  Quebec  on  May 
29,  when  it  was  struck  by  the  collier  Storetad. 
This  collision  occurred  at  2 :  12  a.  it.  in  a  dense 
fog,  and  the  total  loss  of  life  was  1027  out  of 
the  1479  passengers  and  crew,  sailing  from  Que- 


bec. Of  these,  66  of  the  92  first-class  pas- 
sengers perished,  209  of  266  second-class,  682  of 
718  third-class,  and  180  of  the  crew  of  413  were 
lost  This  disaster  g^ve  rise  to  an  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  a  commission  composed  of  Lord  Mer- 
sey, Sir  Adolphe  Routhier  of  Quebec,  and  Chief 
Justice  McLeod. 

Discussion  was  aroused,  soon  after  the  dis- 
aster, as  te  why  the  Empreaa  of  Ireland  sunk  so 
quickly,  being  a  comparatively  new  vessel,  built 
in    1906,    with    4    complete    steel    decks    from 
stem  to  sto'n,  and  with   10  transverse  water- 
tight bulkheads,  terminating  in  each  case  at  the 
upper  deck.    These  bulkheiuis  were  designed  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Brit- 
ish   Board    of   Trade    Bulkhead    Committee   of 
1891,  and  two  adjacent  compartments  could  be 
fiooded  without  sinking  the  ship  below  the  mar- 
gin of  safety  down  below  the  upper  deck.    There 
were  24   water-tight  doors  in   these  transverse 
bulkheads,   all  of  which   apparently  were  open 
at  the  time  of  the  collision,  and  the  Board  of 
Inquiry   after    hearing   the   evidence   concluded 
that  nearly  all  the  water-tight  doors  on  the  star- 
board side  were  open,  ana  those  on  the  upper 
deck  remained  open  after  the  collision,  while  a 
large   proportion   of   the   porthole   openings   in 
the  side  of  the  ship  were  also  open  after  the  col- 
lision occurred.     The  stem  of  the  Storetad  pene- 
trated the  aide  of  the  Smpreee  of  Ireland  some 
21  feet,  making  a  hole  of  about  40  feet,  some  26 
feet  of  which  was  below  the  water  line.    As  the 
collision  occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
water-tight   bulkheads   between   the   two  boiler 
rooms,    these    compartments    were    immediately 
flooded,  and  as  the  water-tight  doors  were  open, 
the  adjoining  compartmente  were  flooded  also. 
The  commission  of  inquiry  in  closine  ite  report 
su^fested,  that  in  foggy  weather,  it  would  be 
desirable  te  close  all  water-tight  doors  and  port- 
holes  below   the  tep   of   the  water-tight   bulk- 
heads,  and  that,   ^enever   practicable,  water- 
tight doors  and  bulkheads  should  be  closed  at 
sunset  and  kept  closed  until  sunrise.    Further- 
more, as  the  ship  foundered  so  soon  after  the 
collision,  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity  te 
use   the   life-saving   appliances   oa   board,    and 
this  was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  list 
to  port  which  the  vessel  received,  so  as  to  render 
useless  the  life  boato  of  the  port  side  of  the 
vessel.     In  fact  they   were  worse  than   useless 
and  even  injured  people  as  thev  clattered  down 
the   sloping^  decks.    Of   the   life   boate   on   the 
starboard  side,  only  six  were  launched,  and  the 
question    arose    whether    rafte    should    not    be 
placed  in  such  a  position  en  the  upper  deck  that 
they  would  float  automaticallv  on  the  water  as 
the  ship  sank.     The  Commission  of  Inquiry,  in 
ite  report  on  July  7,  blamed  Third  Ofiocer  Tuf- 
tenes  of  the  collier,  stating  that  he  was  wrong 
and  negligent  in  laying  his  course,  and  negli- 
gent in  keeping  the  navigation  of  tiie  vessel  in 
his  own  hands  and  failing  to  call  the  captain, 
when  the  fog  was  seen  coming  on. 

An  extraordinary  condition  of  the  collision 
was  that  it  was  due  to  a  blimder,  as  the  vessels 
sighted  each  other  when  more  than  three  miles 
apart,  and  were  traveling  on  courses  which 
would  have  allowed  them  to  pass  in  safety.  The 
change  of  course  on  the  part  of  the  third  officer 
was  fatal.  Another  defect,  that  poasiblv  calls 
for  remedy  in  future  construction,  was  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  wav  available  to  close  the 
bulkhead  doors  from  the  bridge.    The  disaster 
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ealled  attenti<»  to  the  need  of  better  measures 
for  safeguarding  navigation  in  fogs,  especially 
on  such  waterways  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  compulsory  use  of 
submarine  bells  in  such  navigation  might  be 
advantageous. 

Other  Dibabtkbb.  Another  disastrous  ship 
collision  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  caused  the 
loss  of  14  persons,  whoi  the  government  steamer 
Monttnagny  was  rammed  bv  the  Black  Diamond 
collier  Lingan,  at  6  o'clock  oa  the  morning  of 
Septonber  18,  in  a  fog  on  the  Beaujean  Bwks, 

I  mile  below  Crane  Island,  and  26  miles  from 
Quebec.  The  Uontmagny,  which  sank  in  three 
minutes  after  the  collision,  was  a  steel  twin 
screw  steamer  of  1269  registered  tonnage,  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  of  Marine  Fisheries, 
while  the  Lingcm  was  a  collier  of  the  same  type 
as  the  Btoratad  which  sunk  the  Empreta  of  Ire- 
land. She  was  of  4348  tons  burden,  and  was 
bound  for  Montreal. 

A  serious  collision  occurred  in  the  Knglish 
Channel  on  Jime  17,  when  the  Kaiter  Wtthelm, 

II  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line  and  the 
3000  ton  g^ain  steamer,  Incemore,  met  in  col- 
lision. The  Kaiaer  WUheltn,  II  was  struck 
amidships,  on  the  starboard  side,  as  she  was 
near  the  Needles,  and  was  compelled  to  return 
to  her  anchorage  off  Southampton,  where  the 
passengers  were  transferred  to  the  Imperator, 
which  left  Southampton  the  following  day.  The 
Incemore  was  badly  damaged  about  l£e  bow,  and 
was  compelled  to  put  into  port  immediately. 

The  steamship  Monroe  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Line  was  sunk,  on  January  31,  by  collision  with 
the  steamship  Vantucket  of  the  Merchants  and 
Miners'  Line,  in  a  light  fog  at  2:00  a.m., about 
60  miles  off  the  Virginia  Capes.  The  ^onn>« 
was  struck  on  her  stturboard  side,  just  forward 
of  the  pilot  house,  and  proceeded  to  fill  rapidly, 
so  ^at  about  4  minutM  after  the  collision  oc- 
curred she  was  nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  and  it 
was  only  possible  to  launch  the  lifeboats  on 
the  starboard  side,  and  of  these  one  sank  in  the 
collision,  and  one  was  swamped  while  being 
launched.  Within  10  minutes  the  Jfonroe 
foundered  in  about  15  fathoms  of  water,  and 
some  of  the  passengers  that  were  not  saved  in 
her  own  boats  were  picked  up  by  the  boats  from 
the  Vcmtucket,  19  passengers  and  22  of  the  crew 
being  lost.  An  official  inquiry  held  the  captain 
of  the  Vantucket  guilty  of  negligence  and  hit 
license  was  revokra.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Monroe  could  have  been  seen  nearly  a  mile  away, 
and  that  on  hearing  her  wheels  the  VamUttket 
could  have  so  changed  her  course  as  to  have 
avoided  the  collision. 

The  Admiral  Sampaon  of  the  Pacific  Alaska 
Navigation  Company  was  sunk  off  Point-No- 
PoinC  Wash.,  on  August  26,  as  the  result  of  a 
collision  witii  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamer, 
Prinoeaa  Victoria.  The  collision  occurred  in  a 
heavy  fog  with  both  vessels  proceeding  under  re- 
duced speed,  and  the  Admiral  Sampaon  sank  in 
4  minutes,  with  a  loss  of  11  lives.  The  Prinoeaa 
Victoria  struck  the  other  ship  directly  on  a  line 
with  the  after  hatch,  opening  a  12-foot  gash  in 
the  hull  and  crushing  several  large  containers 
of  fuel  oil,  which  caught  fire.  This  compelled 
the  Prinoeaa  Victoria  to  back  away,  as  flames  en- 
veloped both  vessels,  so  that  she  could  no  longer 
keep  her  nose  pressed  into  the  hole.  The  Ad- 
miral Sampaon  was  of  2262  gross  tons,  and  16 
years  old. 


SAFETY  FZBST.  See  Railway  AoonHons; 
and  WoBKicEN'a  Cohfenbation. 

ST.  HELEKA.  An  island  in  the  South  At- 
lantic; a  British  possession.  It  is  distant  from 
Cape  Town  169S  miles,  and  has  aa  area  of  47 
square  miles.  The  census  of  May,  1901,  re- 
turned a  population  of  9860,  of  whom  4636  were 
Boer  prisoners  of  war,  and  1428  were  members 
of  the  garrison.  The  census  of  April,  1911,  re- 
turned 3620  inhabitants,  including  the  garrison 
staff  and  43  sailors  of  ships  in  port.  James- 
town is  the  capital  and  only  town,  with  1439  in- 
habitants. St.  Helena  is  a  supply  station  fcHr 
ships  in  transit,  and  has  never  produced  any  ar- 
ticle for  export  excepting  flax  fibre.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  revive  uiis  industry.  Imports 
and  exports  for  1912  totaled  £41,749  and  £6160 
respectively.  Revenue  1912,  £10,042;  expendi- 
ture, £9440.  The  Governor  in  1914  was  Major 
H.  £.  S.  Cordeaux. 

ST.  XITTS  AND  NEVIS.  Wert  Indian 
islands  constituting,  with  Anguilla,  a  presidmey 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  colony  (q.v.).  St.  Kitts, 
or  St.  Christopher,  has  an  area  of  68  square 
miles,  Nevis  60,  and  Anguilla  35.  The  total 
population  was  43,303  in  1911.  About  17,000 
acres  are  planted  to  sugar  cane,  and  6000  to 
cotton.  The  export  of  sugar  for  1911  was  11,- 
130  tons;  molasses,  2339  puncheons;  rum,  19,- 
380  gallons;  sea-island  cotton,  762,933  pounds. 
Stock  raising  is  practiced.  Total  imports  for 
1912  were  valued  at  £252,637  (£306,666  in 
1911);  exports,  £187,961  (£190,747).  Revenue 
1912-13,  £67,228  (£68,002  in  1911-12)  ;  expendi- 
ture, £63,608  (£60,736).  Total  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  1912-13,  884,446,  of  which  683,272 
tons  British.  Public  debt  1912-13,  £46,864.  Cus- 
toms revenue  1912-13,  £36,203.  Administrator, 
1914,  T.  L.  Roxburgh  (appointed  1013).  Basse- 
terre is  the  capital.    See  Lkewabd  Isulkob. 

ST.  LUCIA.  A  British  West  Indian  island; 
one  of  the  Windward  Islands  colonies.  Area, 
233.29  square  miles,  with  (1911)  48,637  inhabi- 
tants. The  capital  is  Castries,  with  6266  inhab- 
itants; it  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  a  port  of 
registry.  The  town  of  8oufri6re  has  about  2300 
inhabitants.  Products  for  export  are  su^ar,  ca- 
cao, logwood,  and  spices.  Limes  are  being  ex- 
tensively planted,  and  rubber  and  cotton  grow 
well.  Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1912 
were  valued  at  £316,361  and  £287,716  respect- 
ively. Revenue  1012-13,  £66,293;  expenditures, 
£67,826.  Shipping  entered  and  cleared,  3,490,- 
042  tons,  of  which  2,980,840  tons  British.  The 
Administrator  in  1914  was  E.  J.  Cameron,  ap- 
pointed 1909. 

ST.  MASTS  FALLS  CANAL.    See  Casau. 

SAINT-PIEBSE  AND  lEIQUELON.  A 
French  colony  off  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Newfoundland^  including  some  smaller  islands. 
Area,  241  square  kilometers  (03  square  miles), 
carrying  a  population  of  0482.  Imports,  1912, 
6,179,422;  exports,  6,002,982.  Vessels  entered 
in  the  1011  trade,  160,  of  63,264  tons.  The  bud- 
get balanced  in  1911  at  603,000  francs;  the  debt 
stood  Jan.  1,  1012,  at  332,000  francs.  The  Ad- 
ministrator in  1014  was  M.  Marchand. 

ST.  THOKAS.    See  Slo  THOKi. 

ST.  VINCENT.  A  British  West  Indian 
island;  one  of  the  Windward  Island  colonies. 
It  occupies  between  140  and  150  square  miles, 
and  had,  in  1911,  41,877  inhabitants  (estimate 
of  March  31,  1912,  43,117;  March  31,  1913,  44,- 
434).    Kingstown,  a  port  of  registry  aituated  at 
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the  MuthweBtem  extremi^  of  the  island,  had 
4300  inhabitanta  in  1911.  Other  towns  are 
Georgetown  and  Barrouallie.  The  island  ia  of 
volcanic  origin;  the  SoufriSre  was  in  eruption 
in  March,  1903.  Products  for  export  are  sugar, 
rum,  cacao,  arrow  root,  ground  nuts,  and  spices. 
Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1912  were 
valued  at  £129,142  and  £111,684  respectively. 
Revenue  1912-13,  £38,088;  exp«iditure,  £33,993. 
Tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  1912-13,  332,449, 
of  which  298,926  tons  British.  Customs  revenue, 
1912-13,  £18,311.  The  Administrator,  in  1914, 
was  C.  Gideon  Murray,  appointed  in  1909. 

SAXHAIiIN.  An  island  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Siberia.  The  entire  island  was  formerly  Rus- 
sian, but  that  part  of  it  south  of  the  60th  paral- 
lel was  ceded  to  Japan  by  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, Sept.  6,  1906,  and  is  called  Karafuto. 
It  has  an  area  of  13,166  square  miles,  carrying 
an  estimated  population  of  42,612  in  1913.  Rus- 
sian Sakhalin  covers  16,370  square  miles,  with 
12,000  inhabitants.  There  are  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive forests,  but  at  present  the  fisheries  are 
the  moetimportant  source  of  wealth. 

BAXUKA-nMA.    See  Volcanoes. 

BALEXL,  Gbbat  Fibb  or  1914.  See  Massa- 
CHUsmrrs,  Other  EvenU. 

SAXiVASOS.  A  Central  American  republic, 
situated  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  bordering 
Guatemala  and  Honduras.  Capital,  San  Salva- 
dor. 

Abba  Ain>  Population.  Salvador  is  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  countries  of  Amer- 
ica. Its  estimated  area  is  21,160  square  kilo- 
met»«,  and  its  estimated  population  (1913)  up- 
wards of  1,200,000.  Although  the  people  are 
largely  mestizo  and  Indian,  they  have  achieved 
a  considerable  d^ree  of  economic  development 
and  political  stability.  Town  populations  are 
not  known  with  certainty.  Estimates  for  San 
Salvador  vary  between  60,000  and  76,000.  The 
population  of  Santa  Ana  has  been  estimated  bls 
high  as  69,000;  San  Miguel  is  supposed  to  have 
about  26,000  inhabitants;  Ahuachapftn,  San 
Vicente,  and  Chalchuapa,  over  20,000  each;  Za- 
catecoluca,  about  20,000;  Nueva  San  Salvador, 
about  19,000;  Sonsonate,  about  17,000. 

Education.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
nominally  compulsory,  but  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren do  not  attend  school.  The  government, 
however,  is  directing  its  attention  to  education, 
establishing  many  new  schools;  the  1913  budget 
provided  for  137  new  schools,  of  which  00  were 
rural  schools  and  77  night  schools.  In  1913, 
there  were  in  operation  866  schools,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  60,660  and  an  average  attendance  of 
38,121.  Of  the  schools,  711  were  government 
schools,  91  municipal,  7  charity,  and  47  private. 
In  addition,  there  are  3  normal  schools,  3  tech- 
nical schools,  14  other  schools  of  advanced  rank, 
and  a  university. 

PBODVcnoN  AND  COMMERCE.  The  leading 
crop  is  cofifee.  Other  agricultural  products  of 
importance  are  cacao,  sugar  cane,  bananas,  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  indigo.  Ihere  is  also  an  output 
of  rubber  and  balsam.  Mining,  especially  that 
of  gold  and  silver,  is  increasing  in  importance. 

Imports,  in  1912,  were  valued  at  $6,774,869, 
and  exports,  22,341,987  pesos  (silver) ;  in  1913, 
imports,  $6,173,646,  and  exports,  23,627,782 
pesos.  As  the  estimated  value  of  the  peso,  in 
1912,  was  44.6  and  in  1913,  42.2  cents,  the  ex- 
ports had  in  these  years  gold  values  approx- 
bnAting  $9,942,184  and  $9,928,724  respectively. 
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Import  and  exp<n^  values,  in  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, are  reported  as  follows: 

1909       1910       1911       1919       1911 

Import*    4,177     8,745     5,114     6,775     6,174 

Export!     6,861     7,288     9,489     9,942     9,929 

Leading  imports  in  1912  and  1913  respectively, 
in  thousands  of  dollars:  cotton  cloth  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  2017  and  1477;  hardware,  664 
and  760;  drugs  and  medicines,  419  and  478; 
machinery,  276  and  334;  flour,  393  and  333; 
boots,  shoes,  and  findings,  214  and  236;  cotton 
yarn,  181  and  167. 

Principal  exports  in  1912  and  1913  respec- 
tively, in  thousands  of  dollars:  coffee,  clean, 
7611  and  7810;  coffee  in  parchment,  164  and  97; 
gold  in  bars,  608  and  681;  gold  and  silver  amal- 
gams, concentrates,  etc.,  799  and  974;  silver  in 
bars,  148  and  22;  panela,  78  and  94;  sugar,  168 
and  77;  indigo,  96  and  66;  cattle  hides,  70  and 
94.  Trade  by  principal  countries,  in  thousands 
of  dollars: 

Import*  Export* 

1»1»  19ia 

United    States    2,-628  2,491 

United    Kingdom     1,905  1,604 

Germany     665  714 

France    897  418 

Italy    288  225 

Belgium    225  204 

Total,    including   other.. 6,775     6,174     9,942     9,929 

■ 

Communications.  The  length  of  railway 
open  to  traflic,  in  1912,  is  reported  at  198  miles. 
A  line  from  San  Miguel  to  Usulut&n  was  opened 
to  traflSc  in  1913,  and  one  from  San  Salvador  to 
La  Libertad  in  1914.  Telegraph  offices  (1912), 
203,  with  3788  kilometws  of  line;  post  offices, 
117. 

Finance.  The  value  of  the  peso  fluctuates 
with  the  price  of  silver;  in  1910,  the  peso  was 
worth  about  40  cents,  in  1911  about  42.6  cents, 
in  1912  about  44.6  cents,  and  in  1913  about  42.2 
cents.  The  budget  for  the  year,  1914-15,  showed 
estimated  revenue  of  14,896,860  pesos  and  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  14,843,313  pesos.  It  was 
estimated  that,  of  the  revenue,  9,646,760  pesos 
would  be  derived  from  customs.  Public  debt, 
Jan.  1,  1913:  foreign,  17,729,022  pesos;  internal, 
6,434,644;  treasury  bonds,  3,730,770;  total,  27,- 
897,337. 

Government.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
by  the  constitution  in  the  National  Assembly, 
consisting  of  42  members  elected  annually  by  £• 
rect  vote.  The  President  is  elected  by  direct 
vote  for  four  years.  There  is  a  Cabinet  of  foiu: 
members.  On  March  1,  1911,  Manuel  Enrique 
Araujo  was  inaugurated  President,  succeeding 
Gen.  Fernando  Figueroa.  President  Araujo  was 
assassinated  in  Fdl>ruary,  1913,  dying  on  tiie  9th 
of  the  month.  He  was  succeeded  by  Carlos 
Melfodez.  President  Melindez  resigned  in  Au- 
gust, 1914,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  29th  of 
Uiat  month  by  Alfonso  QuifiOnez  Molina. 

By  a  new  finance  law  inheritance  taxes  were 
imposed,  ranging  as  high  as  10  per  cent  on  the 
inheritance  of  estates  of  over  100,000  pesos,  by 
distantly  related  or  unrelated  heirs.  See  Inter- 
national Arbitration  and  Peace,  Bryan-WU- 
son  Treatiet. 

SAIiVABSAN.  The  undoubted  improvement 
under  salvarsan  in  cases  of  central  nervous  dis- 
eases which  have  a  syphilitic  basis  led  to  at- 
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tempts  to  introduce  the  drug  into  ihe  cerebro- 
apinal  fluid.  It  had  been  found  that  intramus- 
cular or  intravenouB  injections  were  not  neMrly 
so  effective.  Neosalvarsan  in  aqueous  solution 
was  injected  into  the  spinal  canal  by  numerous 
clinicians.  Hie  results  were  dubious,  and  the 
patient  suffered  from  extreme  headache,  Tomit- 
ing,  severe  neuralgic  pains,  and  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature. Salvarsanized  serum  is  serum  drawn 
from  an  individual  who  has  had  an  injection  of 
salvarsan  at  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before, 
to  allow  the  development  of  antibodies.  If  the 
serum  is  drawn  too  soon  after  the  salvarsan  is 
given,  more  or  less  of  the  drug  is  still  in  the 
•erum.  Two  or  three  days  should  elapse,  ac- 
cording to  Beriel  and  Durand,  before  drawing 
serum  for  therapeutic  use.  Salvarsanized  se- 
rum had  been  used  with  excellent  effect  in  loco- 
motor ataxia  and  with  less  notable  success  in 
paresis,  but  patients  having  any  nervous  dis- 
ease, which  could  be  shown  to  be  due  to  syphilis, 
were  markedly  benefited.  In  progressive  paraly- 
sis Runge  obtained  remissions  in  3.9  per  cent  of 
380  cases  in  which  no  previous  treatment  had 
been  taken,  in  9.3  per  cent  of  140  cases  treated 
with  iodide  alone,  and  11.4  per  cent  of  35  cases 
treated  with  mercury  tflone.  The  amount  of  im- 
provement seemed  to  be  proportional  to  the  dos- 
age and  to  the  promptness  with  which  salvar- 
san treatment  was  administered.  Salvarsanised 
serum  had  been  injected  into  the  spinal  canal 
and  into  the  cerebral  ventricles.  Deaths  con- 
tinued to  be  reported  following  the  administra- 
tion of  both  salvarsan  and  neosalvarsan,  the  lat- 
ter drug  being  supposedly  much  safer  than  the 
former.  Many  of  the  fatalities  occurred  in 
young,  vigorous  subjects,  without  organic  dis- 
ease of  any  kind  other  than  syphilis.  The 
French  school  of  physicians  had  Mways  been 
somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  drug,  and  a  prom- 
inent Berlin  dermatologist,  Dreuw,  had  also 
written  an  article  presenting  its  dangers.  From 
a  review  of  the  literature  and  communications 
with  other  dermatologists,  he  collected  nearly 
300  cases  of  death  following  salvarsan  injection, 
together  with  a  number  of  cases  of  blindness. 
Scunitt,  on  the  otiier  hand,  analyzing  274  cases 
on  record,  found  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  instances  there  was  no  connection  between 
the  drug  and  fatalities.  In  others  the  dosage 
was  excessive  and  the  intervals  between  doses 
too  brief. 

SALVATION  ASMT.  There  were  in  the 
Salvation  Army,  in  1914,  862  corps  and  out- 
posts. There  were  held,  during  the  year,  197,- 
099  indoor  meetings  at  which  there  was  an  at- 
tendance of  7,646,760  persons.  In  addition  were 
held  150,066  open  air  meetings.  The  army 
maintains  92  hotels,  accommodating  6896  per- 
sons, and  also  conducts  118  industrial  homes, 
accommodating  3041  persons,  to  which  were  ad- 
mitted, in  1914,  16,969  men.  The  slum  work  is 
carried  on  by  16  posts,  and,  in  1914,  29,226  fam- 
ilies were  visited  and  80,639  persons  temporarily 
assisted.  There  are  28  rescue  and  maternity 
homes,  accommodating  839  persons,  and  5  chil- 
dren's homes,  accommodating  386  children.  In 
connection  with  the  prison  work  of  the  army, 
1674  were  assisted  on  discharge,  during  the  year, 
and  229  situations  were  found  on  discharge  of 
prisoners.  The  army  took  an  active  part  in  war 
relief,  in  the  lattw  part  of  1914,  and  accumu- 
lated great  quantities  of  clothing  which  were 
sent  to  Europe.    The  army  occupies  68   coun- 


tries and  colonies,  and  salvation  is  preached  in 
34  different  languages. 

8AH08.  One  of  the  Anatolian  islands;  a 
more  or  less  independent  principality  tributary 
to  the  Porte  until  November,  I9I2,  since  which 
date  it  has  been  administered  by  a  Greek  Gov- 
ernor— ^M.  Sephoulis,  the  former  leader  of  the 
Popular  parl7  in  Samoe  against  the  Turks. 
Area,  468  square  kilometers  (181  square  miles), 
with  63,424  inhabitants  (1902),  besides  16,000 
natives  of  Samoa  residing  on  the  Anatolian 
shore.  Vathy,  with  about  8000  inhabitants,  is 
the  capital.  Imports,  1911,  37,036,362  piasters; 
exports,  19,741,212  piasters.  The  chief  exports 
are  wine,  raisins,  leather,  oil,  cigarettes,  spirits, 
and  carobs.  Estimated  revenue,  1910,  3,661,660 
piasters;  expenditure,  3,627,496  piasters.  Debt, 
2,670,600  piasters. 

BAN  SXEOO  EZPOSITION.  See  Exposi- 
tions. 

SAN   FBANCI8C0.    See  Hunicipal  Owk- 


KBSHIP. 

SAN  TSANCISCO  EXPOSITION. 


See  Ex- 


position B. 

SAN  arUUANO,  Mabquib  di.  lUlian 
statesman,  died  Oct  16,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Catania  in  1852,  of  a  Xorman-Sicilian  fam- 
ily. Early  in  life  be  entered  politics  and  in 
1892  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  state 
for  agriculture,  in  the  first  Oiolitti  cabinet,  in 
which  post  he  shared  the  discredit  which  ib« 
Banca  Romana  scandal  cast  upon  the  members 
of  the  administration.  In  1899  he  attained 
cabinet  rank  as  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs, in  the  second  Pelloux  cabinet.  He  had 
long  cherished  an  ambition  to  be  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  position  for  which  he  pre- 
pared himself  by  travel  and  study,  and  this  am- 
bition was  finally  achieved  in  December,  1905, 
when  he  was  given  the  foreign  portfolio  in  a 
cabinet  formed  by  Signor  Fortis.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  foreign  ambassa- 
dor in  London,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1910,  when  he  became  foreign  minister  in  the 
Luzzatti  cabinet,  retaining  this  post  in  the  suc- 
ceeding Oiolitti  and  Salandra  administrations. 
His  last  notable  act  was  the  declaration  of 
Italian  neutrality  at  the  beginniuK  of  the  Ehi- 
ropean  War.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  his 
activities  were  handicapped  by  persistent  ill- 
health. 

SANITATION.  See  Gabbaoe  and  Rbtuse 
DiBFOBAL;  Hygiene;  Sewage  Pubification; 
Tbopicai.  Diseabeb;   and  Wateb  Pubification. 

SANTO  DOMINOO.  See  Dominican  Rkpub- 
uc. 

SAO  TH0M£  and  PBINCIPE.  Two  is- 
lands in  the  Atlantic  off  the  coast  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  constituting  a  Portuguese  de- 
pendency. Area,  939  square  kilometers  (374 
square  miles),  carrying  a  population  estimated, 
in  1909,  at  68,221.  The  islands  form  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  the  world's  supply 
of  cacao.  The  imports  and  exports  for  1010 
were  valued  at  3,197,830  and  9,896,000  milreis 
respectively.  The  1910-11  budget  estimated  the 
revenue  at  931,429  milreis,  and  the  expenditure 
at  703,315  milreis.  The  colony  is  administered 
by  a  (Governor. 

SAPFHIBE.  See  Gkus  and  Pbcoious 
Stones. 

SAUATOOA  SPBINOS.  Hie  board  of  c<»n- 
missioners  of  the  New  York  State  Reservation 
at  Saratoga  Springs  issued  promptly,  on  Jan. 
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I,  191S,  their  report  for  the  preceding  year. 
They  ahow  great  pron'egs  in  the  preparation  of 
parka  for  use  of  inTalidg,  with  walks  and  climbs 
for  the  Oertel  exercises;  in  the  construction  of 
the  Pine  Promenade,  a  mile  in  lengtii,  for  pedes- 
trians and  wheel  chairs;  the  creation  of  zones 
of  safety  about  some  spring  areas ;  of  the  control 
and  proper  administration  of  hydrotherapeutic 
measures  in  the  village;  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  a  laboratory  for  water  analysis,  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological;  a  consolidated  bottling 
works  wherein  five  mineral  waters  are  bottled 
with  natural  gas  in  solution;  many  repeated 
analyses  of  mineral  waters,  some  showing  a 
steady  increase  in  medicinal  ingredients;  ana  es- 
pecially the  equipment  of  the  Lincoln  Bath 
House,  to  be  prepared  by  May  1,  1915,  for  the 
exhibition  of  325  daily  treatments  during  the 
usual  bathing  hours,  comprising  Kauheim  Uiths, 
colon  irrigations,  Baruch's  neuro-vascular  train- 
ing, massage,  etc.  The  State  hopes  to  acquire, 
in  January,  the  private  bath  house  known  as 
Saratoga  Baths,  wherein,  after  renovation  and 
installation  of  new  equipment,  250  treatments  a 
day  may  be  given,  under  competent  direction. 
The  Congress  Spring  has  been  reclaimed  and 
will  be  added  to  the  list  of  bottled  waters,  now 
comprising  the  Hathom  No.  1,  Hathorn  No.  i, 
Coesa  (formerly  Carlsbad),  Orenda  (formerly 
Adams),  Minnonebe,  and  Geyser  springs.  Dr. 
Albert  Warren  Ferris  continues  to  be  the  direc- 
tor. Prof.  Charles  O.  Anthony  is  the  engineer, 
Herbert  Ant  is  the  chemist,  Louis  W.  Noland  is 
secretary  to  the  commissioners,  who  are  Hon. 
George  Foster  Peabo^,  G«n.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy, 
and  Hon.  Frank  N.  Godfrey,  and  serve  without 
remuneration.    See  Htdbothekaft. 

SASAWAK.  The  northwestern  portion  of 
the  Island  of  Borneo;  a  British  protectorate. 
Area,  about  42,000  square  miles,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  500,000.  Kuching,  with 
26,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital.  Sibu  has  a 
large  Chinese  population,  mostly  traders,  and 
the  Rejang  River  has  a  raft  population  of  some 
90,000.  Total  imports  and  exports  amounted, 
in  1911,  to  S.8.|8,672,e24  and  S.S.$9,563,485 
respectively.  The  revenue  for  1911  was  given 
at  S.S.$I,420,420,  and  the  expenditure  at  S.8.$l,- 
341,761.  The  acting  Rajah  is  Charles  Vyner 
Brooke. 

SASKATCHEWAN'.  A  province  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  Area,  251,700  square  miles, 
with  a  population  (1911)  of  492,432.  The  cap- 
ital is  Kegina,  with  (1912)  30,213  inhabitants. 
The  population  has  increased  enormously  since 
the  census  was  taken.  The  province  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  acting 
through  a  responsible  executive  council.  There 
is  a  unicameral  legislative  assembly  of  41  elec- 
tive members.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
1914,  was  George  William  Brown,  appointed 
Oct.  6,  1910.  Premier,  in  1914,  Walter  Scott. 
See  Canada. 

SAXTLTE  STE.  MABIE  CANAL.  See  Ca- 
nals. 

SAVIKOS  BAKKa  In  the  United  States 
commercial  savings  banks  are  of  two  classes, 
mutual  and  stock.  (See,  for  postal  savings,  the 
article  on  Postal  Savings  Banks.)  The  former 
are  found  more  frequently  in  New  England  and 
the  Eastern  States,  while  the  latter  prevail 
through  the  Middle  West.  On  June  30,  1914, 
there  was  a  total  of  2100  savings  banks  in  the 


United  States  of  which  634  were  mutual  and  i 
1466  stock.  Tbeir  aggregate  deposits  were  $4,-  ' 
936,691,000,  credited  to  11,109,499  depositors,  or 
$444.36  per  depositor.  There  was  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  $109,188,000  in  deposits,  and 
of  343,000  in  the  number  of  depositors.  New  j 
England  States  were  credited  with  3,653,000  de-  i 
positors  and  $1,543,121,000  deposits;  Eastern 
SUtes,  4,422,000  depositors,  and  $2,253,737,000 
deposits;  Southern  States,  430,687  depositors, 
and  $97,600,000  deposits;  Middle  Western 
States,  1,633,780  depositors,  and  $629,698,000 
deposits;  Western  States,  56,816  depositors,  and 
$11,926,000  deposits;  Pacific  States,  1,012,652 
depositors,  and  $500,507,000  deposits.  New 
York  had  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  depositors 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  deposits;  Massa- 
chusetts ranked  second  with  one-fifth  of  the  de- 
positors and  18  per  cent  of  the  deposits.  Other 
States  ranking  high  were  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  Ohio,  and  California.  Ilie 
growth  of  savings  banks  in  the  United  States  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  thny  more 
than  doubled  in  number  since  1902;  depositors 
in  that  time  increased  67  per  cent;  and  deposits 
nearly  doubled. 

Mutual  savings  banks,  though  less  numerous, 
are  much  more  important  in  the  aggregate  than 
the  stock  savings  banks.  On  June  30  they  held 
$3,915,626,000  deposits,  credited  to  8,277,359  de- 
positoris.  They  thus  held  four-fifths  of  all  sav- 
ings bank  deposits  and  had  three-fourths  of  all 
depositors.  They  are  distributed  as  follows: 
New  England  States,  412;  Eastern  States,  199; 
West  Virginia,  1;  Middle  Western  States,  21; 
and  California,  1. 

The  stock  savings  banks  had  2,228,020  savings 
depositors  and  004,120  commercial  accounts. 
They  held  $752,785,000  savings  deposito;  and 
$268,178,000  other  deposits. 

The  table  on  page  627,  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  from 
office  reports,  gives  the  latest  statistics  for  sav- 
ings banks  of  the  world,  including  postal  sav- 
ings banks: 

Savings  Bank  Insubance.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  actuary  of  Massachusetts 
showed  that  the  four  savings  banks  of  that 
State  issuine  insurance  policies  had,  in  the  year 
ending  October  31,  issued  2408  policies  repre- 
senting $783,962  insurance.  During  the  year 
there  was  a  net  gain  of  1386  policies,  and  $415,- 
972  insurance.  The  total  number  of  policies  in 
force  was  9439,  amounting  to  $3,566,000.  The 
total  premium  income  for  the  year  was  $139,- 
753;  interest  income,  $20,563.  Disbursements 
included  $9706  in  death  claims,  $12,422  in  divi- 
dends, and  $12,826  in  surrender  values.  Very 
large  dividends  were  paid  to  policy  holders, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  67Vi  P^ 
cent  of  the  year's  premium.  See  also  Postal 
Savings  Banks. 

SAVIira  BAKKS,  Postal.  See  Postal 
Savings  Banks. 

SAXONY.     See  Gebuant. 

SCABIES.     See  Vetehinabt  Medioink. 

SCADDING,  Chables.  An  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Bishop  of  Oregon,  died  May 
27,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
1861,  and  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Tor- 
onto, in  1885.  From  1886  to  1890  he  was  as- 
sistant pastor  of  St.  George's  Church,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1891  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.    He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
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Oregon  in  1906.  He  was  lecturer  for  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
and  wrote  aeveral  books  and  many  tracts. 

BCAJSmUf AVIAN  UTEBATXTBB.*  Dan- 
ish. Drama.  The  drama  of  to-day  seems  to 
have  for  its  purpose  not  so  much  to  present  any- 
thing new,  as  to  present  in  new  light  facts  al- 
ready known.  The  theatre  has  become  a  battle 
field  for  the  conflict  of  ideas  and  the  defense  of 
certain  theories.  Thus  in  Julius  Magnusaen's 
BkyldigeUerikkeakyldig  ('Guilty  or  not  Guilts') 
the  author  tries  to  force  on  us  the  conviction 
that  the  troubles  of  the  hero  schoolboy  are  due, 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  teachers  and  the 
school.  P.  C.  V.  Hansen's  Hyttefadet  (The 
Flshtrunk')  shows  the  effects  of  social  elevation 
on  a  socialist  leader  and  liis  political  views. 
Dora  van  Deken,  a  dramatization  of  Henrik 
Pontoppidan's  story,  lAlle  R^dhatte  ('Littip  Red 
Riding  Hood'),  shows  us  the  fight  of  the  heroine 
against  society  at  large  in  behalf  of  her  child. 
In  the  play,  /  RtmgaUd  Kro  (In  the  Tavern  of 
Rungsted'),  Olaf  Hansen  shows  a  wonderful 
familiarity  with  the  disappointments  and  sor- 
rows incident  to  the  poet's  life.  The  play  treats 
of  the  life  of  Johannes  Ewald  and  is  written  in 
verse. 

Fiction.  In  Knud  Hj'ort^'s  Fru  Herta  ('Lady 
Herta')  we  see  a  romantic  situation  translated 
into  realism — it  is  the  eternal  conflict  between 
the  light  and  the  dark.  The  heroine  marries  a 
man  of  lower  social  rank  than  herself,  but  we 
are  made  to  see  the  influence  of  his  optimistic, 
conquering  nature  on  her.  This  book  makes 
easy  reading,  which  is  more  than  can  generally 
be  said  of  t^is  author's  work.  In  Lykkena  Veje 
(The  Paths  of  Happiness')  Foul  Levin  gives  us 
a  sketch  of  Copenhiwen  life  executed  with  a  firm 
and  steady  hand.  Oustav  Wied's  Imellem  8la- 
gene  ( 'Between  the  Battles')  consists  of  little 
sketches  and  comedies,  and  also  of  a  larger  work 
in  the  form  of  a  diary  relating  the  romance  of 
a  wine  dealer  who  has  'loved  and  lost."  In 
Svend  Leopold's  Onkring  Pamaaiet  og  andre 
Materier    ('Around   Parnassus   and   Other   Sub- 

J'eets')  the  best  is  a  sketch  of  the  duchy  of 
{raunschweig  called  Det  Lille  Rige  (The  Small 
Country*). 

NoBWEOiAN.  Poetry.  Olaf  Bull's  Nye  Digte 
(Ifew  Poems'),  which  remind  one  of  Wergeland, 
Bhow  a  wonderful  poetic  imagination.  Bull  has 
the  power  of  creating,  back  of  the  things  he 
treats,  a  mystic  fable  world  of  his  own. 

Drama.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  the  eon  of  the  late 
Henrik  Ibsen,  has  departed  once  from  his  regu- 
lar form  of  writing,  the  essay,  and  has  tried  his 
hand  at  a  tragedy,  Robert  Framk.  It  depicts 
the  defeat  and  death  of  a  man  of  political  am- 
bitions, whose  fall  is  brought  about  bv  his  love. 
The  moral  of  the  play  seems  to  be  that  defeat 
of  some  sort  is  nearly  always  the  price  of  great- 
ness. 

Jubilee  Literature.  The  year  1914  was  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  Norway 
from  Danish  rule  and  its  union  with  Sweden 
as  an  independent  kingdom.  Hence  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  jubilee  literature  through- 
out the  country.  The  main  production  of  this 
kind  is  the  official  publication,  Eidavoll  18H 
(place  and  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution).   It  appeared  in  twenty  volumes,  both 

*  On  aeeoant  of  tb«  interruptions  o(  interconne  with 
Europe  dnring  the  war,  this  article  ia  of  necesaity  in- 
complete. 


in  Dano-Norwegian  and  in  the  Landsmaal  (see 
Landamadl  y.  Q.  B.  vol.  ii).  Jforgea  etorting 
18H-19H  (16  vols.)  describes  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Storting  through  the  century 
and  contains  about  300  biographies.  Angell's 
Byvaankrigen  ('The  Seven  Years  of  War')  de- 
scribes the  war  preceding  the  liberation.  A 
splendid  work  in  its  line  is  Erik  Vullum's  Hvor- 
ledee  Norge  hlev  frit  CHow  Norway  Became 
Free')  whidt  presents  the  events  of  the  time  in 
their  relation  to  general  European  history.  A 
collection  of  monographs  and  dissertations  from 
the  historical  seminar,  edited  by  Halvdan  Koht, 
show  a  great  deal  of  care  and  scholarship  in 
their  preparation. 

Literary  Oritioiam.  Throughout  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries  a  growing  interest  in 
literary  criticism,  indigenous  and  foreign,  has 
of  late  years  manifested  itself  in  Norway  by 
the  launching  this  year  of  the  new  perioaical, 
Edda,  which  has  as  contributors  some  of  the 
greatest  scholars  in  and  outside  of  Scandinavia, 
and  which  deals  with  widely  different  litera- 
tures. 

SwKDiSH.  The  idealistic  trend  which  has  ex- 
isted for  the  last  few  years  in  Swedish  litera- 
ture has  not  subsided  much  during  the  year,  as 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Selma  Lagerl6f  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  18  immortals  of  the  Swed- 
ish Academy — the  first  woman  to  receive  this 
distinction. 

Drama.  In  the  comedy,  Jonuona  freeteUe 
(The  Temptation  of  Jansson'),  by  the  popular 
actor,  Sigurd  Wallen,  we  have  a  very  creditable 
attempt  at  putting  real  peasants  on  the  stage. 
Arnold  Munthe  made  his  d6but  with  a  play, 
sketching,  in  four  acts,  the  last  four  unhappy 
years  of  Magnus  Stenbock.  This  play  is  a  proof 
not  only  of  good  dramatic  technique  but  also 
of  deep  historical  insight. 

Fiction.  In  Gustaf  HellstrSm's  Krimg  en 
KvUma  ('Around  a  Woman')  we  see  how  a 
woman  of  quite  ordinary  character  influences 
profoundly  tiie  lives  and  fates  of  the  men  sur- 
rounding her,  driving  some  of  them  even  to  in- 
sanity and  suicide.  Algot  Ruthe's  De  trU  «a- 
tionema  CThe  Two  Nations')  is  a  novel  treating 
social  problems,  particularly  the  labor  question 
and  Socialism,  and  giving  the  author's  own  im- 
pressions from  the  battlefield  of  the  latter.  In- 
terwoven with  the  development  of  the  ideas  in 
the  book  is  a  little  love  story  which,  in  its  way, 
throws  light  on  the  problems.  Erik  Fahlman's 
Firman  Abergaon  ('The  Abergson  Co.'),  the  first 
production  of  the  author,  is  a  work  of  sound 
and  rugged  realism,  reproducing  and  interpret- 
ing a  section  of  middle-class  life.  Sigfried  Sie- 
wertz  has  given  us  a  volume  of  short  stories, 
Ambetamdn  p&  ifventye  ('OfiScials  on  Adven- 
tures'), whidi  is  idyllic  throughout,  and  which 
still  shows  the  author's  interest  in  the  psycho- 
logic situation.  Other  collections  of  short  sto- 
ries are  Ture  Janson's  JTnooX;  me  down,  tales 
from  Helsingfor's  life,  written  by  a  Finlander, 
and  Aventyrena  hmd  CThe  Land  of  Adventures') 
by  Marika  Stjemstedt. 

UiaceXUmeovM.  Oudatrona  Vppkomat  (The  Or- 
igin of  a  Belief  in  a  God') ,  by  Nathan  Saderblom, 
traces  the  religious  element  in  man.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  Runeberg's  Faurik  Btila  BSgner  CThe 
Tales  of  Ensign  St&l'),  edited  by  Ruben  Berg 
and  Ivar  Hjert^n,  constitute  an  important  con- 
tribution to  Runeberg  criticism. 

SCABBOBOTTOH,      John.      An      American 
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Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church,  died 
March  14,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Castlewelian, 
Ireland,  in  1831.  At  an  early  age  he  removed 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Kew  York 
where  he  was  prepared  for  Trinity  College, 
Hartford;  upon  grraduating  from  this  institu- 
tion in  1854  he  entered  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City,  graduating  in 
1857,  and  later  receivinr  the  degree  of  SiT.D. 
from  Trinity  College.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  assistant  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Troy, 
K.  Y.,  and  two  years  later  was  made  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  serving  there  for  seven  years.  He  was 
then  appointed  a  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  and  there  he  served  until  his  ordi- 
nation as  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  Feb.  2,  1876. 
He  was  fourth  in  seniority  among  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishops  in  the  United  States. 

BCABLBBITE.     See  Miiteraloot. 

SCHOOL  ABKINISTBATIOK.  See  Edcoa- 
noN  IN  THE  United  States. 

SCHOOL  BTTILBIN'OS.     See  Abohttectubk. 

SCHOOLS.  For  facts  concerning  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  see  Education  in  the 
United  States;  for  professional  and  technical 
schools,  see  Untvebsitibs  and  Colleobs  and 
A0BICUI.TUBAL  Education.  For  rural  schools, 
see  Htoieke. 

SCHTTCH,  Ebnbt  yon.  A  German  operatic 
conductor,  died  May  10,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Graz  in  1847,  and  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of 
that  city,  then  attended  the  university  with  the 
purpose  of  practicing  law,  but  soon  returned  to 
the  study  of  music  and  acted  as  conductor  in 
Breslau,  Wflrzburg,  and  other  cities.  For  a 
time  he  traveled  as  conductor  of  the  company  of 
DCsirte  ArtOt,  and  after  her  retirement  he  be- 
came conductor  at  the  Dresden  Opera  House, 
which  he  raised  to  a  higher  artistic  level  than 
any  other  opera  house  in  Germany.  He  con- 
ducted the  first  appearance  of  Marcella  Sembrich 
and  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink  at  this  opera 
house.  In  1898  he  visited  the  United  States  and 
directed  several  concerts  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  He  was  selected  by  Ignace  Pa- 
derewski  to  conduct  his  Uawru,  for  the  first 
time  in  Germany,  and  he  also  conducted  the 
first  performances  of  Strauss'  /Salome,  Elektra, 
and  Der  Rosenkavalier.  He  retired  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden 
several  months  before  his  death,  being  at  the 
time  of  bis  retirement  the  most  famous  operatic 
conductor  in  Europe. 

SCHITYLES,  MoNT0Oi£EBT.  An  American 
art  critic  and  journalist,  died  July  16,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  and  en- 
tered Hobart  College  in  1868,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate. In  the  Civil  War  period  he  removed  to 
New  York  City  and  almost  immediately  entered 
upon  the  work  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
distinguished.  In  1868  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  World  and  at  once  attracted  at- 
tention in  literary  circles  by  his  forceful, 
thoughtful,  and  scholarly  articles.  Drawn  by 
his  artistic  and  musical  tastes  to  specialize 
along  these  lines,  he  became  known  as  one  of 
the  great  architectural  critics,  and  after  the 
death  of  Russell  Sturgis  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  leading  architectural  critic  in  the  United 
States.  In  1883  he  left  the  World  and  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Times,  remaining  there 
until  1907,  when  he  retired  from  active  news- 
paper   work    and    removed    to    New    Rocbelle. 


From  1886  to  1887  he  was  managing  editor  of 
Harper'a  Weekly  and  from  the  latter  year  until 
1804  continued  to  be  a  reader  for  Harper  & 
Bros.  In  1012  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun  as  a  special  writer  on  books.  From 
1907  until  his  death  he  was  at  work  on  a  Bit- 
tory  of  Arekiteeture  m  the  United  Statea,  a 
monumental  work,  which  unfortunately  he  left 
unfinished.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  many  other 
societies  and  organizations.  He  wrote  poems 
and  critical  papers  for  many  magazines,  and  in 
1802  he  published  Studies  in  American  Architec- 
ture, and  in  1906,  Westward — The  Course  of 
Empire;  he  was  also  author  of  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge  with  W.  C.  Conant. 

SCOTLAin).     See  Gbxat  Bbitain. 

SCtTLFTtrSE.  See  Paintino  and  Scoi*- 
tube. 

SCTTBVT.     See  Bebibebi. 

SEALS.     See  Fish  and  Fishebibs. 

SEAPLA17B.     See  A£bonautic8. 

SBABCHLIOHT.     See  Electbio  Lightino. 

SED07F  EZFEDITXON.  See  Polab  Re- 
beabch,  Arctio. 

SBINE,  PBOTEcnoN  or.  See  Fixk»  Pbeven- 
tion. 

SEISMOLOGY.     See  Eabthquakes. 

SELANOOS.  A  State  of  the  Federated  Ma- 
lay States  protectorate  (q.v.),  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  It  has  a  coast 
line  of  about  126  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Bemam,  the  Selangor,  the  Klang,  and  the  Lan- 
gat  rivers.  The  inhabitanta  are  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Celebes  colonisto.  Coffee  cultiva- 
tion, formerly  a  prominent  industry,  has  greatly 
declined.  The  cultivation  of  rubber  has  greatly 
developed,  the  area  alienated  in  1012  for  this 
object  being  313,142  acres,  of  which  170,843 
acres  were  immediately  planted.  The  rubber  ex- 
ported during  1012  was  valued  at  S.S.$33,023,- 
110.  There  are  30,308  acres  planted  to  coco- 
nuta;  and  rice,  gambler,  peoper,  etc.  are  grown. 
Tin  mining  is  the  principal  industry,  the  area 
alienated  for  mining  being  73,734  acres;  68,000 
Chinese  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  1912 
tin  export  was  266,382  piculs,  valued  at  S.S.$26,- 
304,761.  There  are  666  miles  of  metaled  and 
64  of  graveled  roads,  besides  174  miles  of  by- 
paths. Kuala  Lumpur,  with  46,718  inhabitants, 
the  capital  of  the  State  and  headquarters  for 
the  protectorate  administration,  is  the  largest 
town  on  tiie  mainland  of  the  peninsula.  It  has 
public  gardens,  containing  about  180  acres,  and 
imposing  government  buudings.  Port  Swetten- 
ham  is  the  chief  port.  Import  duties  are  levied 
on  opium  and  spirita.  Aggregate  tonnsige  regis- 
tered in  1912,  excluding  native  craft,  2,002,677. 
The  native  ruler  is  Sir  Ala'idin  Suleiman  bin 
Almerhum  Raja  Musa.  The  British  Resident  in 
1914  was  E.  6.  Brodrick. 

SENATOBS,  Dibeot  Elbotion  of.  See  Eusc- 
tobal  Refobm. 

SENEGAL.  One  of  the  colonies  composing 
the  French  West  Africa  government-general. 
The  capital  is  Saint-Louis.  The  area  as  given 
in  the  Annuaire  Statiatique  differs  somewhat 
from  tiiat  reported  by  the  Colonial  Office  publica- 
tions (for  the  latter  see  French  West  Afbica), 
being  192,000  square  kilometers.  The  popula- 
tion differs  also,  the  Annuaire  reportmg  1,- 
247,979— «88,467  Mohammedans,  and  346,333 
fetichista,  the  remainder  being  European  Chris- 
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tiana.  The  population  of  the  principal  towns  is 
given  by  the  same  publication:  Dakar,  2S,6S0 
(2307  French) ;  Saint-Louis,  22,876  (896) ;  Ruf- 
isque,  12,490  (311);  Tivavouane,  3443  (96); 
Thies,  2397  (129);  Louga  1806  (84);  Qor«e^ 
1140  (45). 

A  primitiTe  apiculture  is  the  main  industry, 
and  tropical  fruits  and  plants  are  grown.  Hie 
chief  products  for  export  are  ground  nuts,  gums, 
rubber,  palm  kernels,  wax,  etc.  Orazing  is  prac- 
ticed, and  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats, 
camels,  and  norses  are  owned  by  the  nomad 
tribes.  The  total  imports,  for  the  year  1012, 
were  valued  at  67,860,907  francs — cotton  tex- 
tiles, 0,539,713  francs;  rice,  4,961,476;  kola  nuts, 
3,384,802;  sugar,  3,036,022;  guinea  (blue  cot- 
ton cloth),  2,796,231;  wine,  1,672,326;  comes- 
tible oils,  1,459,143;  leaf  tobacco,  1,204,167; 
wheat  flour,  1,251,616;  alcohol  and  brandy,  1,- 
236,634;  construction  material,  1,232,860;  sea 
biscuit,  1,078,422;  coal,  9,467,802.  The  total 
exports  were  valued  at  66,010,804  francs — 
ground  nuts,  41,161,966;  garni,  2,316,404;  rub- 
ber, 1,077,011;  palm  kernels,  706,614;  cattle, 
263,600  (2108  head).  The  production  of  ground 
nuts,  the  main  article  of  export,  exceeded,  in 
1912,  by  20,000  tons,  that  of  1011.  The  Dakar- 
Saint-liouis  Railway  has  a  development  of  264Vi 
kilometers,  nearly  all  in  the  Cayor  region.  Since 
the  pacification  of  Cayor,  this  region  has  be- 
come the  principal  field  for  ground-nut  cultiva- 
tion. A  line,  whose  ultimate  destination  is 
Kayes,  is  in  operation  from  Thiis  to  Guinguinfo. 
Construction  as  far  as  Koulougadougou  was  to 
be  oMupleted  by  the  end  of  1914.  Vessels  en- 
tered in  the  1911  trade,  943,  of  2,000,078  tons; 
cleared,  050,  of  2,001,087  tons.  See  Fbbnoh 
West  Atbica. 

BESTJX  THEHAFT.  Bodenheimer  treated  a 
severe  case  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  with  horse 
serum  with  a  successful  result.  Ten  cc.  of  serum 
were  administered  intramuscularly.  In  addition, 
calcium  lactate,  gelatin,  and  orange  juice  were 
given  by  mouth.  The  gangrenous  hemorrhagic 
blisters  healed  within  48  hours.  The  action  of 
the  serum  in  this  respect  resembles  that  of  an- 
titoxin on  a  diphtheritic  membrane.  Another 
dose  of  the  serum  sufficed  to  stop  epistaxis  and 
bleeding  from  the  bowel.  A  discovery  by  Marie 
and  Leri  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the  serum 
from  subjects  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  makes  it 
probable  that  another  method  of  diagnosis  of 
mtemal  hemorrhage  may  be  possible.  The  in- 
vestigators noticed  that  certain  serums  were 
^eenish  and  more  or  less  fluorescent,  and  found 
in  each  case  that  the  serum  came  from  a  pa- 
tient with  cerebral  or  meningeal  hemorrhage. 
In  three  other  patients  with  symptoms  suggest- 
ing cerebral  hemorrhage,  there  was  no  greenish 
tint  to  the  serum,  as  also  with  serum  from  a 
hundred  patients  without  hemorrhage.  It  was 
noted,  in  some  cases,  on  the  day  the  hemorrhage 
occurred,  and  it  persisted  in  some  up  to  tiie  fifth 
or  seventh  day.  This  chromoserodiagnosis  may 
apply  to  internal  hemorrhage  at  any  point.  See 
Antitoxiw. 

SEBVIA.  One  of  the  Balkan  States;  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  southern  Europe — pre- 
vious to  1878  an  autonomous  Turkish  depen- 
dency.   Capital,  Belgrade. 

Abea  a»d  Population.  In  the  following  table 
the  area  of  Servia,  previous  to  the  wars  in  the 
Balkans,  is  given  by  departments,  with  the  popu- 
lation returned  by  the  census  of  Dec.  31,  1010: 


D*pU.  Sq.  fan.  1»10 

Balcrsda*      13  8«,8T« 

Bdcrsde     3,02S  155,816 

Kranjerae     3,295  188,035 

Krijlnm     3,909  113,143 

KruhertU     3,710  187,871 

Horavs     3,900  308,888 

MIsh      3,658  198,788 

Uahttoa    8,383  148,768 

Pirot     3,419  113,814 

Podrlnje     8,851  388.375 

Poiharvrato      4,167  359,908 

Rndnik     1,569  85,840 

Smederivo     1,277  148,216 

Chaehak      8,798  188,911 

Ttmok     8.108  149,688 

ToplitM     3,889  110,818 

Valjevo     3,458  157,648 

Tranja    4,843  353.987 

ToUl .48,808  3,811,701 

•City. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (July 
26,  1013),  Servia  gained,  as  the  result  of  the 
wars  in  the  Balkans,  the  eastern  part  of  Novi- 
bazar,  Koesovo,  and  central  Macedonia.  The 
new  territories  have  an  area  estimated  at  30,000 
square  kilometers,  and  are  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing territories:  Bitolj,  with  346,769  inhabi- 
tants; Ishtib,  unknown;  Debar,  82,476;  Kava- 
dar,  07,763;  Kumanovo,  166,030;  Novibasar, 
133,401;  Plevlye,  62,601;  Prishtina,  239,386; 
Prizren,  227,426;  Skmlje  (UskUb),  163,293;  Te- 
tovo, 157,249.  The  Oreco-Servian  frontier  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  two  governments, 
but  no  protocol  defining  it  had  been  published 
in  1014.  The  Serbo-Montenegrin  frontier  has 
been  defined. 

Of  the  toUl  population  in  1910,  2,628,819 
were  rural  and  382,882  urban.  Servian  subjects 
numbered  2,890,602,  and  of  the  21,086  foreigners, 
6618  were  Hungarians,  6060  Turks,  and  6606 
Austrians.  Servian  subjects,  speaking  Servian, 
numbered  2,778,706 ;  Servian  and  Bumanian,  32,- 
666;  German,  7494;  Albanian,  2161;  Hungarian, 
1056,  etc.  Engaged  in  agriculture  were  2,003,- 
047;  in  other  primary  production,  6640;  in  the 
industries,  166,600;  in  commerce,  109,008;  and 
in  public  offices  or  the  professions,  116,666. 
There  were  13,289  marriages  in  1912,  114,267 
births,  and  63,366  deaths.  The  principal  towns, 
with  their  population  in  1911,  are  Belgrade,  00,- 
800;  Nish,  24,049;  Kragujevac,  18,452;  Lesco- 
vats,  14,266;  Pozharevats,  13,411;  Vranja,  11,- 
439;  Pirot,  10,737.  Bitolj  (Monastir)  had,  in 
1910,  a  population  of  69,866;  Skoplje  (UskOb), 
47,384;  Prilip  (Perlqie),  21,783;  Prizren,  21,- 
244;  Prishtina,  18,174. 

Primary  education  is  free.  State-aided,  and 
nominally  compulsory,  but  attendance  does  not 
exceed  26  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 
Special  schools  are  few. 

Production.  Servia  is  essentiallv  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  stock  raising  is  the  most 
important  occupation  of  the  people.  Of  the  to- 
tal area  (1904),  1,866,392  hectares  were  under 
cultivation,  and  1,646,000  under  forests.  (Cere- 
als, plums  in  large  quantities,  and  vines  are 
grown.  No  returns  for  area  and  production  of 
main  crops  are  available  since  the  wars  in  the 
Balkans.  There  were  966,208  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try, Dec.  31,  1910,  3,808,815  sheep,  162,617 
horses,  836,544  swine,  and  627,427  goats.  The 
mineral  resources  include  coal  and  lignite,  cop- 
per ore,  and  gold.  The  manufactures  include 
milling,  brewing,  distilling,  sugar  refining,  car- 
pet weaving,  and  meat  padcing. 
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OoKKEROE,  ETO.    No  trade  statistics  are  avail-  were  located  as  follows:     Sixth  diviaion  at  Nori- 

able  later  than  1911,  in  which  year  the  imports  bazar;  seventh  division  at  Prishtina;  ei);hth  di- 

were  valued  at  116,426,000  dinars,  and  the  ex-  vision  at  Uskllb;  ninth  division  at  Ishtib;  tenth 

ports  at  118,916,000  dinars.    The  principal  ar-  division  at  Monastir;  and  one  cavalry  divirion. 

tides  by  great  classes,  in  the  1911   trade,  are  In  peace  the  reserve  division  had  no  cadres, 

given  below,  in  thousands  of  dinars:  but  it  was  shown  in  the  Balkan  War  that  these 

-^-^— ^— ^— ^— ^^.— ^^^-^— — ^-^^— ^^—  men  could  be  made  fit  for  service  with  remark- 

Importt           BxporU  able  rapidity.     The  Servian  infantry  is   armed 

Aftrienltaral   prodneto    22'2S?            ^°2'2JS  with  a  7-millimeter  repeating  Mauser  rifle.    The 

Mlnersto"  ■;;■!;!!;.'!!; ;;;!!;.'     tnt                  nl  atnmunltion  pouches  carry   170  pounds,  and  30 

Dmn,   ete.' ' '.   '.  *. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '.   '.   '. '.     7,678                  388  rounds  more  per  man  are  carried  by  draft  ani- 

Texiules,  eto 81,418               8,148  mals,  and  100  rounds  in  the  division  ammmii- 

LiMrlM*" 2809                    68  *'°"  P*'"''-     '"'®  artillery  of  the  field  army  has 

Paper     .... .' . . '. '. '.   . .' .' . . '. '. '. . .     2,618                    28  Schneider-Cruesot  and  modem  quick-firing  guns. 

Stone,  eto.'   !.!.!.! '. . .     l|619                  182  while  the  landsturm  has  the  old  De  Bange  guns 

Gluiwkre    1.620 of  the  86  type. 

Uaehinery    12,850  38         _, -"^       _  mv     j-  _xv 

Other  mwehandise  1,041                    48  FINANCE  AND  GovEBNMisrr.    The  dinar,  worth 

19.296  cents,  is  the  monetary  unit.     No  otBdal 

Totid   1910    "S'ei?            "silss  •*»*>■*>«•  'o'  revenue   and   expenditure  are  at 

Totel  1909    .'!'.'.".'.'."!'"!  76)686              92  982  present  available.     The  budget  for  1913  was  re- 
'■ '—^ '■ ported   to  balance   at   130,764,713   dinars.    Tie 

By  countries   of  ori^n  and  destination,   the  debt  stood  Jan.  1,  1913,  at  664,060,600  dinars, 

trade  for  1911  is  given  below,  in  thousands  of  The  King  is  the  executive,  acting  through  a 

dinars:  council  of  eight  responsible  ministers.     The  leg- 

_^_^.^_^___^.^__^__^_^^_^_^^^  islative  pow»  reaides  in  the  unicameral  national 

Imf.       Exp*.                      Imp:      Sept.  assembly    (Narodna-Skupshtina)    of    160    depu- 

Anitria    .  47,448    48,488   Itsly    ....    4,861      4,894  ties  popularly  elected.     Beigning  monarch,  Fe- 

Bosnia    ..       220         112    SwJti.    ..     1,858         268  ter  I   (Kara-Georgevitch),  bom  1844,  elected  to 

Bnlgaria  .        697       2,803    France     ..     6,746       8,841  4.t,_      *i,.„__      t,._«      ir       ions      tt.;.  .^.....n.*' 

TuAoy    ..    8,814    ll!984   Belginm. .     21081      6!l42  *"«     throne     June     16,     1903.     Heir-apparent, 

Oreeee    ..        825         110   U.   E.    . .     9,624           87  Frince    Alexander,    bom    1888.    The    ministry, 

Rumania.      1,589       6,141   America..      2,186       8,609  constituted   Sept.    12,    1912,   and  Sept    1,    1913, 

Bnnia     ..      8891             68    Other    ...          748             17  wan  nnmnoiwd  Lt  follows-      N    P    Puhiteh    Pre- 

Germany.    81,847    28,988 ^*"  composeo  as  loiiowB.     n.  r.  rasniicn,  rre- 

Total    .116,426  116,916  niier  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;   Dr.  L. 
Patchou,  finance;  S.  M.  Frotitch,  int«'ior;  CoL 

C!0MMTTNICATI0N8.  The  navigable  rivers  are  D.  Stefanovitch,  war;  L.  Yovanovitch,  public  la- 
the Save,  the  Danube,  and  the  Drina.  At  the  struction;  M.  Diouritchitch,  justice;  Dr.  V.  Yan- 
end  of  1913  there  were  in  operation  566  kilo-  kovitch,  commerce,  etc.;  I.  F.  Ivanovitch,  public 
meters  of  standard  and  414  of  narrow  gauge  works. 

railway;    in   the   acquired    territory,    387   kilo-  Histokt.     In  January  Col.  Duahan  Stefano- 

meters  of  standard  gauge.   111   local  line,  and  vitch,  formerly  military  attache  at  Bucharest, 

105  industrial  line.    There  were  under  construe-  was  brought  into  the  cabinet  of  whidi  Nicholas 

tion  344  kilometers.     Telegraph   lines  in   1012,  Pashitch  was  Premier.     When  the  Servian  Far- 

4403  kilometers,  with  8365  kilometers  of  wires;  liament  was  reopened  after  the  Easter  recess  a 

State  telegraph  stations,  211.    Post  offices.  1556.  bitter  controversy  arose  regarding  the  relations 

Abut.  The  Servian  army,  which,  prior  to  the  between  the  military  and  the  civil  power,  re- 
annexation  crisis  of  1908-09,  was  a  militia  of  in-  suiting  in  the  resignation  of  tiie  Minister  of 
different  quality,  made  enormous  progress  in  or-  War,  the  pensioning  of  two  generals  (one  of 
ganization  and  training,  and  in  the  ^o  Balkan  whom  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  of  1903), 
Wars  rendered  a  good  account  of  itself,  going  and  tlie  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investi- 
through  these  struggles  with  a  reputation  for  gate  the  Officers'  Cooperative  Society.  This  un- 
military  efficiency  and  fighting  form;  and  its  fortunate  quarrel  was  the  consequoiee  of  ihe 
strength  in  numbers,  training,  armament,  or-  fresh  prestige  and  the  intolerable  arrogance  with 
ganization,  leadership,  and  readiness  for  conflict  which  the  military  clique  emerged  from  the  sec- 
made  it  a  serious  consideration  in  any  great  ond  Balkan  War.  The  rancorous  dispute  as  to 
struggle  in  which  it  might  be  involved.  The  whether  military  or  civil  authorities  should  take 
army  was  organized  on  a  basis  of  compulsory  precedence  was  seized  upon  by  the  Opposition 
service,  and  its  war  strength  in  1914  was  esti-  in  Parliament  as  an  excuse  for  moving  a  reso- 
mated  in  roimd  numbers  by  a  competent  Oer-  lution  of  no  confidence  in  the  government,  but 
man  authority  at  230,000  men,  which  with  the  the  Opposition  could  muster  only  60  votes 
addition  of  uie  landsturm  could  be  augmented  against  the  77  ministerial  supporters.  Feeling 
to  a  possible  400,000  men  in  the  field.  The  continued  to  run  high,  however,  and  on  May  20 
Servian  army  was  made  up  of  three  classes,  the  the  sitting  almost  degenerated  into  a  riot.  On 
regular  army,  the  reserves,  and  the  landsturm,  the  following  day  the  Opposition  deputiea  quit 
the  two  former  making  up  the  field  army,  while  the  house  in  a  body,  and  continued  to  absent 
the  landsturm  was  used  only  for  national  de-  themselves;  while  the  remainder  of  the  house 
fense.  Before  the  annexation  of  Turkish  terri-  busied  itself  with  several  important  projects — 
tory  the  field  army  consisted  of  five  divisions  among  them  a  credit  of  $24,600,000  for  military 
of  200,000  men  ready  for  war,  the  divisions  be-  expenditure,  to  be  spread  over  the  three  years 
ing  located  as  follows:  First  division  at  Ni!>h;  1914-15-16.  Finally,  however,  the  c(»ihined 
second  division  at  Valjevo;  third  division  at  opposition  of  the  Progressive,  Nationalist,  and 
Belgrade;  fouri^  division  at  Kragujevac;  fifth  Siunostalni  groups  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
division  at  Zajecar.  The  new  territory  involved  the  Pashitch  ministry.  The  combined  Opposi- 
the  organization  of  five  new  divisions  of  cadres,  tion  was  not  closely  enough  united  to  support  a 
which  were  duly  formed.    These  new  divisions  ministry  from  its  own  side  of  the  house  and  as 
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«  result  the  King  recalled  Nicholas  Pashitch. 
Returning  again  to  power,  M.  Paahitch  arrived 
at  a  tactnil  Bolution  of  the  dispute  between  mili- 
tary and  civil  authorities.  In  June  he  an- 
nounced a  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  called 
new  elections  for  August  14.  The  new  Parlia- 
ment  was  to  have  assembled  on  September  23. 
On  June  24  the  aged  King  Peter  was  forced  by 
ill-health  temporarily  to  resign  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  Crown  Prince  Alexander  as 
R«gent;  and  while  King  Peter  was  enjoying 
the  mineral  baths  at  Vrania,  many  journals 
were  predicting  his  speedy  abdication.  But  very 
soon  the  press  was  furnished  with  a  more  sub- 
stantial topic  for  discussion.  The  murder  of 
the  Austrian  heir-apparent  at  Sarajevo,  the  im- 
putation of  Servian  complicity  in  the  crime,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to  Servia,  and  the 
declaration  of  war  on  July  28,  led  swiftly  to 
the  awful  catastrophe  of  a  general  European 
war.  These  events,  uid  the  part  which  Servia 
played  in  the  war,  will  be  found  fully  described 
in  the  article  on  the  War  of  thk  Nations.  The 
removal  of  the  Servian  capital  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  from  beleaguered  Belgrade  to  Nish, 
and  the  British  loan  of  $4,000,000  to  Servia 
without  interest  until  the  end  of  the  war,  may 
be  menticmed  here  because  of  their  importance 
in  the  internal  history  of  Servia.  Some  atten- 
tion is  also  due  to  the  concordat  which  was 
signed  in  June  by  the  Servian  ambassador  in 
Paris  and  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  papal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  whereby  the  Austrian  protectorate 
over  the  Catholics  in  Servia  was  ended,  and  an 
Archbishop  of  Belgrade  was  entrusted  with  the 
protection  of  Roman  Catholic  interests  in  Ser- 
via, while  a  bishop  with  his  see  at  Skolpje  was 
given  jurisdiction  over  Kew  Servia.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Austria-Hungary,  and  espe- 
cially the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  had  for 
many  years  regarded  the  Hapsburg  monarchy 
aa  Oxe  defender  and  champion  of  Catholicism 
against  the  Orthodox  States  of  southeastern  Eu- 
rope, the  significance  of  the  concordat  becomes 
clearer.  One  other  occurrence  remains  to  be 
noted:  the  resignation  of  M.  Fashitch  late  in 
November  and  his  second  reinstatement  as 
Premier.    See  also  the  articles  <m  Qbeeck  and 

TUBKKT. 

SEVENTH  DAT  ASVENTISTS.     See  Ad- 
yBimsTS,  Skvbnth  Day. 
SEVENTH  DAT  GESMAN  BBETHBEN. 

See  Brethbkk,  Cuuboh  of  the. 

SEWAGE  FXJBIEICATION.  Imhoff  or  £m- 
Bcher  settling  tanks  (really  an  improved  two- 
story  ^pe  of  settling  tank),  combined  with 
sprinkling  or  percolatmg  filters  where  further 
treatment  is  necessary,  continued  to  be  the 
most  generally  accepted  method  of  sewage  treat- 
ment. Where  still  more  treatment  is  demanded 
the  sprinkling  filter  affluent  may  be  eitlier  ap- 
plied to  intermittent  sand  filters  or  disinfected 
with  hypochlorite  of  lime  (bleaching  powder) 
or  with  liquid  chlorine  (compressed  chlorine 
gas).  In  Germany  fine  screening  was  widely 
used  for  partial  clarification.  It  was  projected 
for  several  American  cities  in  1914.  The  indi- 
cations were  that  future  fine  screening  was  to 
be  adopted  by  a  number  of  American  cities  where 
a  large  volume  of  diluting  water  was  available 
and  offense  to  the  eye  was  to  be  avoided  and 
dangers  to  bathing  beaches  or  water-supplies 
lessened.  Where  t£e  full  protection  of  public 
water-supplies  is  sought  reliance  must  be  placed 


on  water  purification,  even  if  sewage  treatment 
is  practiced. 

Scores  of  sewage 'purification  works  were  built 
or  put  imder  construction  during  the  year, 
widely  distributed  over  the  whole  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  tiiird  and  final  installment 
of  Imhoff  tanks  and  sprinkling  filters  was  com- 
pleted for  Atlanta,  Ga.;  the  construction  of  a 
large  number  of  Imhoff  tanks  to  extend  the 
sewage  works  of  Baltimore  was  begun;  plans 
were  about  completed  and  some  construction 
work  started  for  three  plants  to  treat  the  sewage 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  there  was  much  other 
sewage-works  activity  in  Ohio.  A  large  experi- 
mentel  sewage-treatment  plant  was  being  oper- 
ated at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  small  ones  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  and  Indianapolis,  and  Milwaukee  also  in- 
stalled an  experimental  plant.  The  final  report 
of  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Commission  of  New 
York,  containing  recommendations  much  as  out- 
lined in  the  1913  Yeab  Book,  was  published  early 
in  1914,  and  the  records  and  projected  plans 
of  the  commission  were  turned  over  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  to  the  bor- 
ough consulting  engineers  for  further  study. 

Early  in  the  year  many  data,  gathered  by 
sanitary  experts  from  both  countries,  on  the 
pollution  of  the  boundary  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission.  Later  in  the  year 
these  and  other  sanitery  experts  submitted  a 
tentative  report  interpreting  the  bearing  of  the 
date  on  the  sewage  disposal  and  water  purifl-' 
cation  problems  of  the  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
As  regards  sewage  disposal  the  experte  steted 
that  in  waters  where  some  pollution  is  unavoid- 
able, sewage  disposal  by  dilution  is  permissible, 
if  nuisance  is  prevented,  and  if  no  undue  burden 
is  placed  on  water-purification  plante  (see  Wa- 
xes Pdbification  ) .  The  method  of  sewage 
treatment  should  be  varied  to  suit  local  condi- 
tions. In  genial,  the  simplest  allowable  means 
would  be  %-inch  mesh  screens  in  sedimenta- 
tion. As  a  rule  no  more  treatment  should  be 
required  than  fine  screening  or  sedimentation, 
or  both,  followed  by  chemical  disinfection. 

SEWERAGE.  A  remarkable  example  of  de- 
ficient sewerage  facilities  and  of  inadequate  rec- 
ords of  such  sewers  as  existed  was  disclosed  in 
an  exhaustive  report  on  sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal made  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  during  the  year. 
Extensive    and    costly   topographic   and   under- 

f round  surveys  were  reported  on  and  recommen- 
ations  offered  for  comprehensive  extensions  to 
the  sewerage  system.  Tentetive  sewage-treat- 
ment projects  were  also  presented.  A  150,000,- 
000-gallon  electric-driven  sewage  pump  plant  was 
being  built  for  Boston.  To  lessen  the  leakage 
or  infiltration  of  ground  water  into  sewers,  the 
use  of  bituminous  compounds  instead  of  Fort- 
land  cement  mortar  was  gradually  increasing. 
The  growing  number  of  explosions  in  sewers, 
attributed  largely  to  gasoline  from  garages,  led 
to  a  number  of  investigations  and  to  systematio 
inspections  and  preventetive  regulations  in  a 
number  of  cities.  Consult  vol.  i  of  Metcalf  and 
Eddy's  American  Sewerage  Practice  (New  York), 
the  first  installment  of  a  projected  three-volume 
work  on  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal.  See  also 
Sewaob  PtTBinOATIOW. 
SEX  HTOIENE.  See  Htoienb. 
SOAMBATI,  Giovanni.  An  Italian  pianist 
and  composer,  died  in  December,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  Rome,  May  28,  1843,  and  studied  in  that 
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city  under  Barbieri,  Natalucci,  Ald^a,  and 
Liut.  He  composed  a  pianoforte  quartet  (first 
heard  in  1868),  which  established  his  repu- 
tation throu^^hout  Italy  and  Qermany.  In  1877 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  pianoforte  at  the 
Academy  of  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome.  In  1896  he 
founded  the  Xuova  Societft  Musicale  BtMuana. 
His  compositions  include  a  Requiem  Moat 
(1896) ;  Symphony  in  D;  Ooneerto  in  G  Minor; 
Two  Quinteta  toith  the  Piano;  and  other  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  concertos,  and  also  pieces  for 
the  organ.  Sgambati  greatly  admired  Wa^er, 
and  his  own  work  is  somewhat  Germanic  in 
character. 

SHACKLSTOK'S  EXPEDITION  (Thk  Im- 
perial Tbanbaittabotio  ExFKDinoK).  See  Po- 
I.AB  Resbabch,  Antarctic. 

SHALLENBESQEB,  Williak  Shadkaoh. 
Former  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
died  April  15,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.,  in  1839,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
that  town  and  at  Lewisburg  University.  He 
served  as  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the 
140th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  from  1862  to 
1864,  and  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  at 
Todd's  Tavern.  From  1877  to  1883  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Twenty-fourth 
Pennsylvania  District.  From  1897  to  1907  he 
was   assistant  postmaster-general. 

SHEEP.     See  Stock  Raisiito. 

RKETiBY,  Datid  Davh.  American  jurist, 
died  Aug.  2Z,  1014.  He  was  bom  in  Madison 
Co.,  Ala.,  in  1847,  and  studied  law  at  Cumber- 
land University.  In  1870  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  until  1899  practiced  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from 
1842  to  1844,  and  in  1889  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Fifth  Judi- 
cial District. 

SHELDON,  Ansbxw  Flint.  An  American 
physician  and  soldier,  died  Jan.  4,  1014.  He 
was  born  in  Huron,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1831, 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  New  York 
in  1862.  He  practiced  medicine  at  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Seventh 
New  York  Cavalry.  He  served  with  this  and 
other  regiments  throughout  the  war,  actinff  for 
a  time  as  executive  officer  in  the  medical  di- 
rector's otRee  at  Washington.  He  was  subse- 
qiiently  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln  as 
surgeon  of  the  United  States  Volunteers,  and 
after  twenty  months'  service  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Campbell  United  States  General 
Hospital  at  Washington,  where  he  remained  un- 
til he  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  August, 
1866.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel 
by  President  Johnson  for  meritorious  services. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  native  home 
where  he  practiced  until  within  two  years  of  his 
death.  He  invented  a  field  hospital  tent  which 
was  adopted  throughout  the  service. 

SHEBHAN,  Samvkl  Stxrurq.  An  Amer- 
ican educator,  died  Nov.  23,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Vermont  in  181S,  and  graduated  from  Middle- 
bury  College.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  oldest  college  alumnus  in  the  United  States. 
For  several  years  before  the  Civil  War  he  was 

E resident  of  Howard  Collegej  now  in  Birming- 
am,  Ala.,  and  the  Judson  College  for  Girls, 
now  in  Marion,  Ala.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
was  president  of  Milwaukee  College,  now  known 
as  Milwaukee  Downer  College.     He  removed  to 


Chicago  in  1878  and  was  a  resident  of  that  city 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

SHIPBUniDINO.  Shipbuilding,  as  well  as 
ships  and  shippins  generally,  was  an  important 
topic  in  the  year  1014,  on  aoeoont  of  the  great 
European  War  in  which  commercial  as  wdl  as 
military  supremaev  was  involved.  Whether 
Great  Britain  should  continue  to  rule  the  seas 
and  Germany  be  halted  in  her  progress  towards 
a  vast  mercantile  marine  were  not  the  least  of 
the  questions  at  issue.  Many  merchant  ships 
were  under  construction,  thou^  naturally  the 
amount  of  construction  varied  in  the  various 
countries.  The  conditions  of  the  war  soon  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Auatria-Hunnry  were  struck  from  the  ship- 
building trade,  while  the  United  States  in  its 
effort  to  secure  shipping  of  its  own  under  the 
American  flag  was  handicapped  by  the  various 
conditions  involved  in  its  statutes  and  the  gen- 
eral state  of  its  shipping  as  well  as  uncertainty 
and  lack  of  precedent  under  international  law. 
Never  before  was  so  much  interest  paid  to  ahip- 
building  and  shipping.  While  some  impetus  had 
been  nven  to  American  shipping  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  nevertheless  it 
was  in  view  of  the  war  and  the  internment  of 
German  and  Austrian  ships  in  various  ports  that 
the  question  was  brought  forcibly  before  the 
American  people,  as  their  eonnnneree  was  vitally 
concerned. 

Looked  at  from  the  world's  standpoint  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  Great  Britain  was  in 
good  condition,  although  costs  of  production 
were  extremely  high,  and  rapidity  of  workman- 
ship was  called  for  both  by  the  government  and 
private  owners.  Nevertheless,  the  industry  pro- 
ceeded with  the  cooperation  of  labor  unions  and 
shipbuilders,  and  while  numbers  of  workmen 
were  called  into  the  military  service  yet  the 
labor  unions  withdrew  all  restriction  on  labor, 
granting  permission  to  work  overtime  to  any 
extent,  and  to  shift  from  yard  to  yard  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  emergencies  on  the  most  press- 
ing naval  work.  Furthermore,  private  yards 
working  on  naval  contracts  were  enabled  to  draw 
workers  from  mercantile  yards  whenever  they 
required  them,  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
elasticity  in  shipyard  and  engine-shop  labor 
was  manifested,  so  that  greater  progress  was 
made  on  present  naval  work  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  times  of  peace. 

Germany  launched  in  1914  a  larger  tonnage 
than  did  the  Clyde,  and  if  there  had  1>een  no 
war  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent  the  Ger- 
man mercantile  marine  would  have  been  aug- 
mented. Nearly  200  vessels  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion tons  displacement  were  launched.  In  France 
the  work  of  the  shipyards  was  interfered  with, 
as  many  workers  were  being  called  to  the  mili- 
tary service.  In  Austria-Hungary  very  little 
work  was  done,  and  the  Briti^  engineers,  who 
had  assisted  in  the  newer  plants,  lut  the  coun- 
try. In  Belgium  after  the  war  began  the  ship- 
yards and  engine  shops  were  being  used  by  the 
Germans  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
war. 

Llody'i  Register  of  Shipping  in  its  annual 
return  of  shipbuilding  throughout  the  world 
durine  the  year  1014,  for  obvious  reasons  does 
not  give  the  warship  work  done  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  consequently  the  figures 
deal  exclusively  with  merchant  work. 
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TABLK   FROM   LLOYD'S    KEGISTER   OF    SHIPPINO,    BHOWINO   THE    NUMBER   AND   TONNAGE   OF 

VESSELS  OF   100  TONS  GROSS  AND  UPWARDS  (EXCLUDING  WARSHIPS)   LAUNCHED  IN 

THE  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  TEE  WORLD  DURING  THE   TEAKS  1010-1014 


Tear 


1910 
1911 
1013 
lOlS 
1014 


VnUid 

ton* 
1,148,160 
1,803,844 
1,788,514 
1,082,158 
1,688,558 


rear  Ittttg 
(an* 

1010     28,010 

1011     17,401 

1912     25,196 

1013     50,856 

1014     42,081 


BMUh 
Ooloniei 

tons 
26,848 
10,662 
84,700 
48,880 
47,584 


Japan 

ton$ 

80,215 

44,859 
57,765 
64,664 
85,861 


Austria- 
Hungary 
tons 
14.804 
87,886 
88,821 
61,757 
84,385 


Norwau 

tons 
86,031 
85,435 
50,255 
50,687 
54,204 


Dtnmark 
tons 
12,154 
18,680 
26,108 
40,082 
82,816 

UnUed 
States 
tons 
381,818 
171,560 
284,228 
276,448 
200,762 


France 

(on* 

80,751 
125,473 
110,784 
176,005 
114,052 

Othsr 
Countries 
tons 
20,401 
27,201 
60,622 
61,070 
51,811 


Otrmany 
tons 
159,808 
255,532 
875,817 
465,226 
887,102 


Bottand 

tons 

70,045 

08,050 

09,480 

104,300 

118,168 


Wo. 

1277 

1500 

1710 

1750 

1810* 


Totals 


tons 
1,057,853 
2.660,140 
2,001.760 
8,882.882 
2,852,758 


*Thii  table  doM  not  inclnde  particnlan  of  tcsmIs  of  leu  than  100  tons  gron;  end  tekea  into  ecconnt 
only  Tessdi  that  were  launched  in  1914,  whether  the;  were  completed  during  the  year  or  are  still  under  eon- 
atruetion.  On  account  of  the  war,  it  ia  impos^ble  to  give  full  figures  for  tile  whole  of  the  year  1014  in  respect 
of  several  countries;  for  the  same  reason  warahip  tonnage  has  been  excluded  throughout  this  summary. 


The  following  table  (from  Engineering,  Lon- 
don )  shows  the  notably  large  merchant  steamers 
launched  during  the  year  in  British  yards. 

Name  Tons   I.B.P.      BuOdtr  of  Tsssa 

White      Star      liner 

Britonnie     60,000  60,000t    Hsrland  and  WoUt 

HoUand   -   Ameriean 

Statendtm 88,000  20,800t 

R«d   Star  liner  Bel- 

genland    27,000  18,400t 

Boyal  Hail  Steam 
NaTlcation  Com- 
pany's Steamship 
AlTnaniora    15,600  12,150t 

Paeiflc  Steam  Navi- 
gation  liner  Or- 
Uta    15,600  ll,840t 

Aberdeen  liaer  Eurip- 
ides      14,047     8,270t 

Anchor    liner    Tran- 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


sylvania    14,816  12,000*    Seotta'    Shipbuild- 
ing    ana     En- 
Anchor     liner     Tiie-  ginsaring    Co. 

eante 14,300  12,000*    Alex.  Stephen  and 

Canadian    Paeiflc  Co. 

linen — 

Mstagama 18,000  10,600    |  Barday,  Onrle  and 

jristonoM*    . . .  12,460  10,600   )      Co.,    Limited. 
P.  and  O.  Uner  Kolsar 

„  J'  Htn^  ^ 11,480  14,000   Oalrd     and     Co., 

Eagle   Oil  Transport  Limited. 

Company's    San 

Itatario    10,064     4,100   Wm.  Dozford  and 

'Geared  turbines.  *"• 

t  Combination — ^tonr-eylinder  piston  enginae  and  low- 
pressure  turbine. 

■  ■ 

The  following  table  from  Engineering,  London, 
gives  the  aggr^ates  of  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  years  1914  and  1913. 


From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  on 
June  30,  1914,  including  all  kinds  of  docu- 
mented diips  numbered  26,943  vessels  of  7,928,- 
688  gross  tons,  as  compared  with  27,070  vessels 
of  7,886,518  gross  tons  on  June  30,  1913. 


COMPARISON   OP  MEBOHANT  HABIHI!   OP  19U 

AND  1014 

CtassifieiMon                      1913  1914 

Oeotraphleal                            Oross  Qross 

MstribuUon              So.           Tons  Vo.       Tons 
Atlantic  and  Onlf 

coasts    16,024  8,748,864  16,767  8,706,623 

Porto    Rico    113           7,774  105           7,882 

Paeiflc   coast    4,677  1,028,650  4,778  1,084,640 

Hawaii    48        20,746  48         16,886 

Northern    Ukea    . . .   8,447  2,080,786  8,406  2,882,022 

Western    rivers 1,061      146,808  1,844      141,486 


2014  t 
Tone 

Power-driven  tonnage  *    1,700,000 

Ssfliag   tonnage    37,800 


Total!    1,787,700 

Bia  Majesty's  Dockyards 

Orand  totals    1,787,700 

Fordgn-ownad  tonnage    854,500 

Per    cent  of    total    20.45 


Total     27,070  7,886,518  26,048  7,028.688 

Poiosr  and  materia) 
Sail: 

Wood     6,001  1,388,604  6,817  1,165,401 

Metal     144      360,086  143  367,180 

Total     7,045  1,507,680  6,450  1,483,540 

Steam: 

Wood     12,020  1,108,778  18,272  1,081,848 

Metal     2,154  4,226,250  2,210  4,846,178 

Total   15,088  5,885,541  15,491  5,427,526' 

Csnal,  wood 608        76,610  700  76,464 

Barges : 

Wood     4,066      858,626  4,001  872,658 


Metal 


188      118,102         202      110,610 


i»in 

Ton* 
3,205,400 
81,600 

3,387,000 
74,060 

3,311,060 
507.000 
22 

Total    merehant    tonnage     1,737,700     3,043.760 

Per  cent  of  power-driven  mer- 
ehant tonnage  to  total  merehant 
tonnage     90.86  M.SS 

Horse-power  of  engines   1,473,800    9,670,000 

Per  cent  of  all  naval  tonnage  to 
merchant    tonnage    U.S 

*  Includee  warships  in  private  yards  in  1018, 
t  Figures  for  1014  do  not  include  warship  tonnage 
or  engine  power  on  account  of  the  war  and  the  sup- 
pression of  military  Information. 


Total 4,244      066,728     4,208      003,168 

Orand  total    ..27,070  7,886,518  26,048  7,028.688 

(7on«(nicHon  During  tkt  liar 


Oeographieal 
distribution 
Atlantic    and    QuU 

507 
14 
400 
2 
210 
284 

202,804 

260 

44,580 

75 

00,907 

7,980 

554 
8 

880 
2 

180 

182 

215,141 

Porto    Rico    

Pacific    coast    

Hawaii    

64 

86.420 

75 

Northern  lakes  .... 
Western  rivers  .... 

56,541 
8,009 

Total    1,475 

Powsr  and  material 
Sail: 

846,156 
15,610 

Metal 6 

18,000 

1,161      816,360 


61         18,740 


Total 


73        28,610 


61        13,749 
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J91S                      1914  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company's  freight  Bte<un- 

Powerandmatertol    ^^         Orou       ^^         Oro«  eri.  iixe  Washingtonian,  louxtn,  Ohioian,  of  6049 

ajj,^.  S"^  **"•*  each,  were  completed  during  the  year. 

Wood    900       87,728       677       28.614  5lere  were  under  construction  at  tte  MaryUnd 

Uetil    104     205,685       101     195,611  Steel  Company  8  yard  two  colherB  lor  the  ran- 

ama  Canal,  of  10,650  gross  tons  and  7200  indi- 

Total  1,004     248,408       778     224.226  ^ated  horsepower  each 

<'"•'•  ^^ M  __M4i as         2,558  The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  Cam- 

S„gef  den,  N.  J.,  during  the  year  delivered  two  large 

Wood    839       56,509       276       65,898  oil  steamers  of  5188  gross  tons  and  2660  indi- 

Metal    21       12,987         21         9,820  cated   horsepower   each    for   the   Gulf   Refining 

m  .  .                 — 7i:i irrr;  — 'Z::r — 'ZrZZZ  Company,   the  collier  Hampden,  of  4725   gross 

'^*»»    860       69.496       297       75,718  tons    and    2100   indicated    horsepower,    for    the 

Total  construction  1,475     846,155     1,151     816.250  Coastwise  Steamship   Company;    the  municipal 

ferry  Mayor  Oaynor,  of  1634  gross  tons,  for  New 

Shipbuilmng   in   the   UwrrED   States.    The  York  City,  and  four  car  floats  for  railway  serr- 

amoimt  of  tonnage  turned  out  by  shipbuilders  ice.  The  output  also  included  a  protected 
in  the  United  S^tes  in  1914  was  considerably  cruiser  of  2600  tons  displacement,  fitted  with 
less  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  with  ex-  Thomycroft  boilers  and  Parsons  turbines,  for 
ceptions  in  favor  of  certain  yards  on  the  Great  the  Greek  government  The  work  in  hand  at 
Iiakes,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  construe-  the  end  of  uie  year  included  the  Argentine  bat- 
tion  of  both  merchant  and  naval  ships  of  the  tieship  iforeno,  of  27,630  tons  and  49,300  horse- 
largest  builders  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  power,  equipped  with  Curtis  turbines;  the 
tables,  which  give  the  comparative  rank  of  the  United  States  battleships  Oklahoma,  of  27,600 
iMiding  shipbuilders.  tons  and  26,240  indicated  horsepower,  and  the 

Idaho,   of   32,000  tons   and   37,000   horsepower. 

TABLE  I. — lOCBOHANT  CONSTRUCTION  The  former  is  propelled  by  reciprocating  engines 

No.  Qro»$  Ton*  I.  B.  P.  •"^  ^^  latter  by  Parsons  turbines.     There  were 

Newport     News     Shipbuilding  also   ^OM   destroyers   and   the   destroyer   toider 

and  Dry  Dock  Co 5        81,987      15,500  Melville.    Two  large  merchant  vessels  were  also 

Maryland  Steel  Co.  . .... 9        25,045      12.600  under  construction,  one  of  which  is  an  oil  tanker 

lZ2Z^&^SiSI^V.::     I        12:1??        ?:§§2  for  the  GuM  Refining  company,  which  is  a  dupU- 

Great       Lakea       Enginearing  cate    of    the    two    delivered;    and    the    lumber 

Worka  ■•■•.■■ 9        19,598        7,876  steamer  William  O'Brien,  of  5528  gross  tons  and 

Union  Iron  Worka   8         14,072         6.200  om(\  horHPnoww 

Fore    River    Shipbuilding   Cor-  ■*"""  norsepower. 

poratlon   2        11,196       4.200  The  total  output  from  the  Jackson  &  Sharp 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co..  16        10,461        plant  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 

*^?rtion     °  .T.7'?^.*:°':    5          5,524        4,540  »*  Wilmington,  Del.,  amounted  to  10,451  tons, 

W.    &    A.    Fletcher    Co 2          2,806        3,200  which    is  considerably   in   excess   of   the   output 

Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co 1          2,072        1,000  from  any  other  wooden  shipyard  in  the  United 

Johnaton    Broa.    5          1,071           580  states.    The    tonnage    consisted    principally    of 

TABLE  n. — NAVAL  OONSTBUOTION  seagoing  barges,  car  ferries,  and  dump  scows. 

I>an«  ^e    Harlan    &,    HoIIingsworth    Corporation, 

Ditplaet-  Wilmington,  Del.,  built  the  coastwise  oil  or  lum- 

ff«.        uwne       I.H.P.  |,er  steamer  Francis  Hanify,  at  2588  gross  tons 

^Tora«oT.^'.':^"'"!"..°°':    5        80.998      46  800  and  1720  indicated  horsepower,  and  several  «- 

Wm.    Cramp   &    Sons'    Ship   A  cUTSion  and  ferry-boats. 

Engine   Building  Co 4          4,037       88.950  William  Cramp  &,  Sons'  Ship  ft  Engine  Build- 

S^Ttl    ''co^'"toS"ti*'°' *°Di;     ^          ^'*°°        ^''"'°  *"K  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  completed  sev- 

Dock  Cc^'v??. ??..*  .Tf^    4         2  146        8.850  eral  naval  vessels,  including  one  submarine,  two 

Bath  Iron  Worica '!'.!!!!!!!!     1          lloio      lelooo  destroyers,  and  the  gunboat  Sacramento,  and  at 

the  end  of  the  year  had  imder  construction  the 

The  largest  vessel  completed  at  the  Fore  River  two  turbine  passenger  ships  Great  Northern  and 

yard  was  the  battleship  Nevada,  of  27,500  tons  Northern  Pacific,  of  8265  gross  tons  and  25,000 
displacement  and  26,500  indicated  horsepower,  horsepower,  the  car  ferry  Henry  M.  Flagler,  for 
while  other  naval  work  included  a  destroyer,  the  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  and  five  de- 
submarine  tender  Fulton,  and  two  submarines,  stroyers  for  the  United  States  navy, 
both  the  submarine  tender  and  the  submarines  Srifbuiloino  on  the  Gbeat  Lakes.  Out- 
being  fitted  with  Diesel  engines.  The  engine  for  side  of  the  work  of  the  American  Shipbuild- 
the  Fulton  was  of  about  1000  horsepower  and  ing  Company  and  the  Great  Lakes  Engineer- 
was  the  largest  single  Diesel  engine  so  far  in-  ing  Company  comparatively  little  construction 
stalled  in  an  American  ship.  The  merchant  was  undertaken  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  ves- 
work  turned  out  by  the  Fore  River  yard  con-  sels  built  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
sisted  of  the  freight  steamers  Atlantic  and  Pa-  pany  included  the  bulk  freighter  ^oioard  M. 
cifie.  The  merchant  tonnage  of  the  Newport  Hannah,  Jr.,  of  6204  gross  tons  and  1760  horse- 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  included  power,  built  at  Cleveland;  the  bulk  frei^ter 
the  bulk  oil  freight  steamers  John  D.  Archbold  Robert  L.  Ireland,  of  6387  gross  tons  and  1600 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  Mallory  freight  horsepower;  and  the  bulk  freighter  William  D. 
steamships  Nechea  and  Medina,  and  <^e  collier  Crawford,  ol  638S  gross  tons  and  1800  horse- 
Edward  Pierce.  The  work  on  hand  included  the  power.  The  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works 
battleships  Pennaylwmia  and  Miatiasippi  and  built  the  passenger  steamer  South  American,  of 
two  revenue  cutters.  2662  gross  tons  and  2500  horsepower,  for  the 
At  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  Sparrows  Chicago,  Duluth,  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Com- 
Point,   Md.,   the   last   three   of   the   American-  pany;  a  bulk  freighter  of  6311  gross  tons  and 
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1800  horeepower,  a  lumber  steamer  of  181S  gross 
tons  and  700  horsepower,  and  a  special  type  of 
self -unloading  freighter,  the  Huron,  of  4810  gross 
tons  and  1776  horsepower,  for  the  Wyandotte 
Transportation  Company. 

The  greatest  output  of  the  yards  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  which  built  two  large  oil  tankers,  the 
Frank  B.  Buck  and  Lyman  Stewart,  both  of 
6076  gross  tons  and  2600  horsepower,  the  former 
for  the  Associated  Oil  Company  and  the  latter 
for  the  Union  Oil  Company.  The  Union  Iron 
Works  had  under  construction  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  an  oil  tank  steamer  of  6000  gross 
tons  and  2600  horsepower. 

The  Seattle  Construction  St,  Dr^  Dock  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  Wash.,  had  some  mmor  work  in- 
cluding submarines  and  the  submarine  tender 
Bushnell,  of  2600  gross  tons  and  2600  horse- 
power, fitted  with  Yarrow  watertube  boilers  and 
geared  turbines,  and  building  for  the  United 
States  government. 

Statement  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
and  officially  numbered  during  the  calendar 
year,  1014: 

Wood  No.  Tonnage 

Sail     41  7,08S 

Steam    789  80.156 

Unrifged    248  58,128 

Total     1,058  90,868 

Uetat 

Sail      6  1,762 

Steam    86  167.496 

Unrigged     14  6,000 

Total      105  165,267 

Total* 

Sail    48  8.847 

Steam      855  187,651 

Dnrifgad    262  59,182 

Orand  total    1,168         255,630 

Natt  Yabds.  a  greater  amoimt  of  shipbuild- 
ing work  was  in  progress  in  1014  in  the  United 
States  navy  yards  than  ever  before.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kavy  authorized  new  construction 
work  at  three  navy  yards  which  hitiierto  had 
not  imdertaken  the  construction  of  vessels  since 
the  days  of  steel.  Ship  construction  in  addition 
to  being  carried  out  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  was  to  be  extended  to 
other  yards  and  besides  the  battleships  Arinona 
and  California  which  were  being  built  at  the 
New  York  Navr  Yard,  the  fuel  ships  Kanawha 
and  Maumee,  building  at  Mare  Island  Yard, 
work  was  begun  on  the  construction  of  a  sub- 
marine at  tibe  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  on  the  supply  ship  No.  1,  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  and  on  the  transport  No.  1, 
at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  necessity  for  installing  new  machmery 
and  equipment  delayed  the  construction  on  these 
vessels,  however,  for  over  a  year. 

On  iiie  recommendaticm  of  Rear  Admiral  R.  S. 
Griflin,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
navy,  the  l^retary  of  the  Navy,  Daniels,  author- 
ized the  installation  of  a  steam  turbine  electric 
propelling  plant  on  the  superdreadnoufdit  Colv 
fomia,  which  was  to  be  built  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  A  teat  of  this  type  of  power  plant 
was  made  on  the  collier  Jupiter,  the  first  deep- 
sea  vessel  of  any  type  to  be  fitted  with  electric 


motors,  and  the  Califomia  will  be  the  first  elec- 
trically-driven warship  ever  built. 

Vatbiaitd.  Hie  VaterUmd  which  exceeded 
the  Imperator  by  41  feet  in  length  and  2  feet 
in  beam  and  in  displacement  by  no  less  than  600 
tons,  was  the  world's  largest  steamship,  and 
made  its  maiden  voyage  from  Hamburg  to  New 
York  in  May.  The  Voter  land  was  060  feet  in 
length,  100  feet  in  beam,  and  displaced  54,282 
tons.  She  was  built  as  a  23-knot  ship,  but  on 
her  trial  trip  averaged  a  speed  of  25.8  knots, 
and  resembled  the  Imperator  in  many  respects. 
The  Vateriand  was  built  with  both  longitudinal 
and  transverse  bulkheads,  the  former  serving 
as  inner  walls  of  the  coal  bunkers  and  acting 
as  an  inner  skin.  Her  main  dining-room  will 
accommodate  800  people  and  the  ship  has  a 
maximum  capacity  of  6300  persons.  It  is  driven 
by  four  screw  propellers  geared  to  four  steam 
turbines,  and  there  is  a  total  bottom  triple 
section  extending  well  above  the  water  line.  The 
Vateriand  on  account  of  its  size  is  unable  to 
pass  through  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  are  but  100  feet  in  width.  On  her  arrival 
in  New  York  City,  May  21,  over  40  tugs  were 
required  to  dock  the  steamer,  on  account  of  the 
tide  and  interference  by  a  tug  and  tow.  Hie 
Imperator  returned  to  Germany,  leaving  the 
Vateriand  interned  at  Hoboken  after  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  war.  The  Hamburg-American  Line 
launched  during  the  year  the  third  of  the  fa- 
mous trio  of  large  ships  which  was  christened 
the  Biamarck  by  the  German  Emperor.  This 
liner  was  066  feet  in  length,  100  feet  in  beam, 
and  60,000  tons  displacement,  being  designed  to 
maintain  an  average  speed  of  26.3  knots.  Like 
the  Vateriand  she  was  to  be  driven  by  turbines 
operating  on  four  shafts. 

Aqcitania.  a  notable  vessel  of  the  year 
which  was  put  into  service,  and  had  a  brief  pas- 
senger career,  as  it  was  taken  early  in  the  war 
by  the  Admiralty  for  a  transport  or  merchant 
cruiser,  was  the  Cunard  liner,  Aquitania.  This 
vessel  launched  in  April,  1013,  was  notable  for 
its  machinery,  having  a  turbine  working  in  triple 
series  with  a  great  range  of  expansion  for  steam 
so  as  to  secure  greater  economy.  The  Aquitania 
had  a  quadruple  screw,  triple  expansion  tur- 
bine, was  866  feet  in  length,  07  feet  in  breadth, 
64  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  had  an  indicated  horse- 
power of  66,000,  and  a  sea  speed  of  23  knots. 
It  had  a  displacement  of  40,430  tons  and  a  gross 
tonnage  of  46,160  and  a  net  tonnage  of  17,600. 
It  would  carry  6000  tons  of  coal  in  permanent 
bunkers,  and  its  passenger  capacity  was  618 
first-class,  614  second-class,  1008  third-class,  in 
addition  to  a  crew  of  072  persons,  making  a  to- 
tal carrying  capacitv  of  4202.  In  addition  to 
its  representing  the  latest  possible  developments 
for  transatlantic  service,  being  designed  to  oper- 
ate in  connection  with  the  Luaitania  and  the 
Mauretania  to  maintain  a  weekly  passenger 
service  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Aquitania  was 
designed  for  possible  naval  service,  with 
positions  on  the  deck  specially  strengthened  for 
carrying  concealed  pedestal  mountings  for  a 
large  number  of  ^uick-flrin^  guns,  there  being 
two  such  gun  positions  amiduiips  on  the  port 
and  starboard  sides,  on  the  bridge  deck,  and  aft 
on  the  poop,  while  on  the  forecastle  there  were 
two  gim  positions  on  each  side  of  the  ship  and 
on  the  same  deck  two  similar  positions  on  each 
side  80  that  12  guns  were  provided  for. 

The   Ctmard   liner,    Transylvania,   went   into, 
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Bervice  during  the  year  and  marked  the  first 
application  of  the  geared  turbine  to  Atlantic 
service,  though  this  device  had  bem  tried  pre- 
viously on  uiips  of  comparatively  small  size. 
The  Tranaylvania  displaced  19,400  tons,  was  667 
feet  over-all,  by  66  feet  3  inches  molded  width, 
and  carried  306  first-class  and  216  second-class 
passengers  and  868  third-class  passengers.  She 
was  equipped  with  two  sets  of  Parsons  turbines, 
giving  a  joint  total  shaft  horsepower  of  0000, 
and  driving  the  ship  at  16^  knots.  The  pro- 
pellers ran  at  120  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
the  gear  reduction  mechanism  produced  this 
speed  from  a  revolution  of  the '  turbines  12Vi 
times  as  fast. 

Ship  Reoistst  Act  of  Auo.  18,  1914.  An 
important  step  was  taken  on  Aug.  18,  1914, 
brought  about  by  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War,  when  it  was  realized  tiiat  the  legislation 
in  the  United  States  embarrassed  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  own  properly  at  sea, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  been  forced  to  employ 
other  flags  and  registers  which  conformed  to 
statutes,  but  not  to  actual  ownership.  From 
the  date  of  the  first  R^stry  Act  of  September, 
1780,  American  registry  was  confined  to  ships 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  Congress  at  the 
outset  passed  legislation  providing  that  only 
documented  ships  could  engage  in  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  and  divided  these  documented 
ships  into  three  classes;  first,  r^stry  for  gen- 
eral purposes  of  trade  and  obligatory  on  foreign 
ships;  second,  enrollment  for  vessels  in  the  coast- 
ing trade;  and  third,  the  annual  license  of  a 
vessel  for  a  year  to  engage  in  the  coast  trade 
or  in  the  fisheries  respectively.  Foreign-built 
vessels  owned  by  Americans  could  not  carry  on 
sea  commerce  or  engage  in  any  form  of  ^ade 
except  under  prohibitory  penalties,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  policy  and  the  fact  that  modem 
steel  ships  for  some  years  could  be  built  more 
cheaply  abroad  than  in  the  United  States,  Amer- 
ican capital  desiring  to  invest  in  shipping  had 
purchased  abroad  and  operated  its  ships  under 
other  fiags.  They  were  prohibited  from  trad- 
ing with  the  United  States  under  the  American 
flag  though  they  were  free  to  do  so  with  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.    For  many  years  for- 

FIa«  SUom 

British:                                                 Kumher  N*ttont 

nnit«d  Kincdom 8,587  11,545,746 

(MoniM      1,686  940,886 

ToUl     10,128        13,406,183 

American   (United  atates) : 

Sea     1,118  1,816,076 

Nortliern  lakes    670  1,704,080 

Philippine  Iilsndi    65  26,376 

Tout     1,767  8,046,801 

Argentinian     244  112,166 

Anatro-Hungarian     488  658,878 

Belgian    178  318,800 

BrasUian   895  185,120 

Chilean     91  60,886 

Chinese    73  50,355 

Cuban    58  86,884 

Danish     576  464,262 

Dutch     709  010,128 

French      1,025  1,099,014 

German    2,090  8,116,068 

Greek     407  616,640 

ItaUsn     637  872,808 

Japanese    1,108  1,088,838 

Mexican     48  27,328 

Norwegian     1,656  1,173.086 

PeruTian    10  15,226 

Portuguese     106  66,440 
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eign-built  ships  representing  American  capital 
but  under  foreign  flags  were  nearly  equal  in 
tonnage  to  ships  registered  under  the  Amerieao 
flag  for  foreign  trade  and  had  even  greater  car- 
rying power.  It  was  not  until  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  that  any  eflTort  was 
made  to  repeal  the  law  which  provided  that  for 
admission  to  American  registry  for  foreign  trade 
and  trade  with  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and  Tu- 
tuila,  foreign-built  vessels  certifled  by  steam- 
boat inspection  service,  as  safe  to  carry  dry  and 
perishable  cargo,  not  more  than  five  years  old 
at  the  time  of  registratim,  could  be  admitted. 
In  March,  1914,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  rec- 
ommended that  the  five-year  age  limit  be  re- 
pealed and  a  bill  to  that  effect  waa  introduced 
in  Congress,  but  it  was  not  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  that  an  act  waa  passed 
which  brought  about  this  change  of  policy  and 
enabled  American  owners  to  use  their  own  prop- 
erty at  sea  under  the  American  fiag.  In  this 
act  certain  discretionary  powers  were  given  to 
the  President  to  suspend  the  requirements  as 
to  the  American  -citizenship  of  watch  officers 
and  the  survey  inspection  and  measurement  by 
United  States  officers  of  foreign-built  vessels  » 
admitted  to  registry  when  ttie  same  was  de- 
manded by  the  needs  of  foreign  trade. 

Accordingly  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  (or 
more  exactly  up  to  Jan.  7,  1916)  110  vessels 
with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  396,480  were  ad- 
mitted to  American  renstry.  In  this  number 
were  included  ships  bSonging  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  Dollar  Steamship  Companj, 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  other  well-known  American  corpora- 
tions which  previously  had  sailed  under  fordgn 
flags.  The  largest  registered  was  the  Oceoaa 
of  the  Morse  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  C<mipany, 
running  between  New  York  and  Bermuda. 

WoBU>'s  SHiFFisa  IN  1914.  In  the  aecom- 
panying  table  are  given  the  niunber  and  net  and 
gross  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of 
over  100  tons,  of  the  several  countries  of  the 
World,  as  recorded  in  LloytPt  Register  for  1914- 
16. 
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Net  ttnt 

Number 

Teimagt 

18,893,080 

658 

864,677 

9,240 

19,25«.76« 

1,681,617 

552 

166,666 

2,088 

1,783,383 

20,528,706 

1,205 

631,848 

11,828 

31,045,049 

2,026,908 

1,877 

948,876 

3,490 

3,970.284 

2,260,441 

31 

93,828 

610 

2,853,764 

42,720 

9 
1,417 

3,417 
1,088,116 

74 

45,146 

4,380,078 

8,174 

S.S68.194 

188,802 

69 

32,789 

818 

391.681 

1,052,846 

12 

8,378 

446 

1.055.719 

341,025 

9 

11,099 

183 

853.124 

807,607 

58 

16,322 

448 

838,929 

96,473 

32 

29,444 

128 

125.917 

08,005 

3 

823 

76 

08,418 

58,460 

4 

641 

67 

69.091 

770,430 

346 

40,751 

822 

820,181 

1,471,710 

97 

24,746 

806 

1,496.451 

1,022,286 

651 

807,152 

1,676 

2.819,438 

6,184,720 

298 

824,576 

3,888 

5.459,29< 

820,861 

78 

16,007 

486 

886.868 

1,480,476 

538 

237,821 

1,160 

1,«68.29< 

1,708,386 

1,103 

1,708,S«« 

45,069 

9 

2.120 

67 

47,198 

1,957,853 

586 

647,360 

3,191 

3,504.722 

28,771 

46 

28,986 

65 

62, 706 

92,429 

106 

38,502 

310 

130,911 
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Hag                                                        at»am  BmU                              T«M 

Nuwibn         N»ttoni  Orottmu     Numbtr      lf*tt»nt    Numhw      Ttmnag* 

Rumaniui 84               82,072  5S,164               2                  6T8           88             68,843 

RunUn    747             600,852  851,940           507           301,889     1,354       1,053,818 

Siamese 11  7,741  13,860        11  13,880 

Spaniah 689             687,676  888,938             58             14,897        847           898,828 

Swedish      1,088             591,883  1,015,864           878           103,733     1,466       1,118,086 

Turkiah    142               68,096  116,817             60             16,841         303           188,158 

Urucoayan    42              38,473  88,887            16            14,830          58            58,157 

Other  eountrlea:  Albania,  Bol- 
garia,  Colombia,  Coata  Riea, 
Eenador,  Egypt,  Haiti,  Hondn- 
raa,  Liberia,  Montanegro,  Miea- 
raguk,  Oman,  Panama,  Per- 
sia,   BalTador,    Samoa,    Sarawak, 

Tnnia,  Teneanela,  Zansibar,  ate.        74              81.161  54.798            80            38,911-       154            88,709 

Total     34,444       27,987,783  45,408,877       6,893       8,686,675  80,886     49,089,652 

LloycCa  Register  of  Shipping  was  unable  to  BiTeyear  with  a  total  of  97  out  of  a  possible  100. 
publish,  for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  the  SHOST  BAIiLOI.  See  Elbotqbai,  Rkpobm. 
usual  information  r^arding  the  shipbuilding  in-  SHBEVEFOST  CASB.  See  Railwats. 
dustry  throughout  the  world.  It  was  stated  SIAIC.  An  independent  kingdom  in  south- 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  eastern  Asia,  extending  approximately  from  the 
quarter,  of  vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards  the  sixth  to  the  twoitieth  degree  of  north  latitude 
construction  of  which  was  actually  begun,  there  and  from  the  ninety-seventh  to  the  one  hundred 
were,  exclusive  of  warships,  462  vessels  of  1,627,-  and  sixth  degree  of  east  lon^tude.  It  is  a  buffer 
316  tons  gross  under  construction.  This  ton-  State  between  British  Burma  and  French  Indo- 
nage  imder  construction  was  about  96,000  tons  China.  Capital,  Banglcok.  The  total  area  is 
less  than  that  which  was  in  hand  at  the  end  of  estimated  at  600,000  square  kilometers  ( 198,900 
September  and  329,000  tons  less  than  the  total  square  miles);  the  population  (1910-11)  at 
at  the  end  of  1913.  8,149,487.     Foreigners  in  the  country  in   1911, 

SHIPFINO.      See    section    Commerce   under  about  2000,  of  whom  638  Turks,  244  Oermans, 

various  countries.  218  French,  190  Japanese,  163  Danes,  135  Amer- 

SHIP  BEOISTBY.     See  Shjfbuildino.  leans,   123  Italians,  80  Portuguese,  48  English, 

SHIPS,  FoBEiGN-BmLT.    See  United  States,  etc.    Births    numbered    for    the    year    1910-11 

Bection  Congreat.  162,491,  and  deaths,  84,495 ;  Bangkok  had  628,675 

SUlfWUECKS.     See  SAim  AT  Sea.  inhabitanta,  of  whom  107,918  were  Chinese.    The 

SHOCKS,  StrBQiOAL.    See  Anabthxsia;   and  immigration  of  Chinese  in  1910  was  76,400;  in 

TwnjOHT  SUXF.  1911,     71,268;     1912,     68,361.    Emigration     of 

SHOKB.    See  Boors  and  Shoes.  Chinese,  1910,  63,007;    1911,  52,662;   1912,  45,- 

SHOOmrO.  There  were  no  international  986.  The  national  religion  is  Buddhism.  Large 
rifle  shooting  matches  held  in  1914  of  any  great  educational  powers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Bud- 
importance.    The  national  contests  of  the  United  dhist  monks. 

States  which  had  formerly  been  held  at  a  cen-  Pboduction  and  Comkebce.  The  staple  prod- 
tral  point  also  were  abandoned,  the  country  uct  and  export  is  rice,  and  the  area  under  this 
being  divided  into  five  sections,  only  three  of  grain  has  been  much  enlarged  by  irrigation  dur- 
which  held  competitions.  The  team  match  in  ing  recent  years.  Other  crops  of  some  impor- 
District  A  was  won  by  Massachusetts  and  in  tance  are  sesame,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  pepper. 
District  D  by  Arizona.  The  contest  in  District  and  fruits.  Cattle  are  raised  in  considerable 
B  was  left  ludecided  because  of  a  dispute  be-  nimibers.  The  collection  of  rubber  has  been  be- 
tween the  teams  taking  part.  Charles  C.  Terry  gun,  and  the  cutting  of  teak  in  Korthem  Siam 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  won  the  in-  is  an  important  industry,  chiefly  in  British 
dividual  match  in  District  A  with  a  score  of  hands.  Large  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  along 
326.  In  District  B  the  winner  was  Sergt.  E,  E.  the  coasts.  The  only  minerals  worked  on  a 
Walters,  Mississippi  National  Guard,  with  the  commercial  scale  are  tin  and  wolfram.  The  ex- 
same  score,  and  in  District  D,  E.  A.  Cole,  First  port  of  rice  in  1912-13  was  valued  at  66,320,000 
Kansas  Infantry,  with  323.  The  individual  pis-  ticals  (1  tical  =  37.086  cents);  teak,  5,600,000 
tol  matches  resulted  as  follows:  District  A,  ticals.  The  total  imports  were  valued  at  76,- 
Second  Lieut.  W.  B.  Loughborough,  United  225,000  ticals  and  the  exports  at  81,971,000 
Stetes  army,  731;  District  B,  Priv.  J.  E.  Crook,  (68,206,000  and  108,910,000  in  1910-11).  The 
Florida  National  Ouard,  667;  District  D,  Quar-  United  Kingdom  contributed  imports  valued  at 
twmaster-Sergt.  S.  6.  McKane,  First  JBluisas  20,022  thousand  ticals  and  received  exports  val- 
Infantry,  683.  The  intercollegiate  indoor  cham-  ued  at  3013  thousand  ticals;  China,  16,286  and 
pionships  were  won  by  the  Michigan  Agricul-  212;  British  India,  8222  and  2008;  Qermany, 
tural  College  and  the  outdoor  by  the  Massachu-  6668  and  4194;  Singapore,  6326  and  36,670; 
setts  Agricultural  College.  Dutch  East  Indies,  6969   and  475;   Hon^ong, 

In  trap  shooting  the  Interstate  Association's  1446  and  26,343;  Switzerland,  661  and  13;  other 
Southwestern  Handicap,  held  at  Oklahoma  City,  countries,  13,136  and  9843.  There  were  entered 
Okla.,  was  won  by  M.  D.  Dickman  of  Durant,  at  the  ports  in  the  1912-13  trade,  664  steamers, 
Okla.,  with  88  out  of  the  possible  100.  Wood-  of  666,172  tons;  cleared,  677,  of  660,316.  The 
folk  Henderson  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  won  the  Grand  merchant  marine  in  1913  included  33  steamers, 
American  Handicap,  his  score  Ixdng  98  out  of  a  of  8021  tons,  and  46  sail,  of  3612.  State  rail- 
possible  100.  ways  had  a  length  in  1912  of  1024  kilometers 

The  national  amateur  championship  went  to  (636  miles).    Telegraph  lines,  9467  kilometers 

Ralph  L.  Spotta  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  (6876    miles),    wiSi    10,628    kilometers    (6604 

with    188  out  of  a  possible  200.    Spotts  also  miles)   of  wires  and  162  stations.    Post  ofBces, 

captured  the  indoor  title  for  the  second  succes-  223. 
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Finance  and  Gotkbnment.  In  the  table  be- 
low the  budset  for  1913-14  is  detailed  in  thou- 
sands of  ticals. 


Bntnut  1000 1. 

Outtonu     '  6,808 

P«nm    12,842 

AirlcuHure,    etc.    ..   8,146 

ForesU    1.M8 

Railway!    4,945 

PMt  ft  Tela 1.287 

Minea    3.481 

Octroia    1.871 

Peraonal    7,461 

Opium   11,010 

Other     ■   8.710 

Total    65,094 


Expend.  1000 1. 

CiTil  liat   7,750 

Interior   12,048 

War     12.250 

Marine    4,000 

Foreign  affaire  ....   1,044 

CkiTernment     6,208 

Finance     8,267 

Justice     2.518 

Worsliip,    etc 1,555 

Pnblie  worlu    4,897 

Agricahore,    etc.    ..    1,272 
Other  ordinary  ....   8,787 

Total  ordinary    ..64,599 

Extraordinary     . .  15,S28 
ToUl    79,827 


The  public  debt  in  IS13  amounted  to  £6,712,- 
320.  Tme  sovereign  is  the  executive,  aided  by  an 
appointed  ministry  and  a  legislative  cotmcil  of 
(at  present)  41  members  appointed  also  by  the 
King.  He  is  in  effect  an  absolute  despot.  Suc- 
cession is  limited  to  the  prince  in  blood  ranking 
highest  among  the  King's  sons,  but  he  frequently 
appoints  his  successor.  The  present  King  being 
without  male  issue,  the  succession  passes  pre- 
sumptively through  the  line  of  the  queen-moth- 
er's sons,  accordmg  to  their  respective  ages. 
The  King  in  1914  was  (Somdetch  Phra  Para- 
mindr)  Maha  Vajiravudh,  bom  Jan.  1,  1881, 
proclaimed  successor  and  Crown  Prince  1895,  and 
succeeded  his  father,  Chulalon^om  I,  to  the 
throne  Oct.  23,  1910.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford and  has  traveled  extensively.  The  admin- 
istration and  general  condition  of  Siam  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years  through 
foreign  advisers  in  various  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

SICKLES,  Daniel  Edoab.  An  American  sol- 
dier, died  May  3,  1014.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  City  in  1825  and  was  educated  in  New 
York  University.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade 
and  also  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1846.  For  the  seven  years  following  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  New  York,  serving  one  term  in  the 
New  York  legislature.  In  1863  he  was  corpora- 
tion attorney  for  New  York  City,  but  resigned 
to  become  secretary  of  legation  at  London,  serv- 
ing from  1853  to  1865.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  serving  for  one  year,  and 
from  1867  to  1861  was  member  of  Congress. 
In  1859  he  shot  and  killed  Philip  Barton  Key  in 
Washington.  Key  was  the  son  of  the  author  of 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  was  accused 
by  Sickles  of  paying  offensive  attention  to  the  lat- 
ter's  wife.  On  trial  for  murder  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  although  a 
Democrat,  he  at  once  offered  his  services  to 
President  Lincoln.  He  had  served  for  many 
years  in  the  National  Guard  of  New  York,  and 
had  reached  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  author- 
ized by  President  Lincoln  to  raise  a  regiment, 
and  he  at  once  established  a  camp  on  Staten 
Island  and  began  to  enlist  recruits.  The  first 
regiment  he  raised  was  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  Democrats.  Following  this  he  raised 
four  other  regiments,  and  himself  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  recruiting  and  drilling.  These  five 
regiments  were  called  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  and 
Sickles  was  induced  by  President  Lincoln  to  take 
command  of  it  as  senior  colonel.    In  September 


of  1861  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  and 
be  succeeded  General  Hooker  in  command  of  a 
division  of  the  third  army  corps,  leading  this 
division  in  the  battles  of  Antietam  and  ^^er- 
icksburg.  In  November,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
major-general  of  volunteers  and  commanded  the 
third  corps  at  Chaneellorsville. 

His  most  distinguished  service  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  where  on  the  second  day  of 
the  battle  he  was  in  command  of  the  Union  left. 
On  the  extreme  left  and  beyond  the  battle  line 
as  first  established  by  General  Meade  were  the 
Big  and  Little  Round  Tops,  and  in  front  of 
General  Sickles'  troops  was  the  Peach  Orchard 
Ridge.  General  Sickles  decided  that  if  he  could 
gain  that  ridge  he  might  be  able  to  prevent 
Longstreet  from  reaching  the  Round  Tops. 
Therefore  an  hour  before  the  battle  began,  and 
without  awaiting  orders.  General  Sickles  took  a 
position  in  advance  of  the  Federal  battle  line  on 
Peach  Orchard  Ridge.  The  results  of  this  move 
have  been  disputed;  military  experts  opposed  to 
it,  declare  that  it  endangered  the  entire  Federal 
army,  while  supporters  of  General  Sickles  de- 
clare that  his  move  was  largely  instrumental  in 
winning  the  battle.  The  portion  of  the  battle- 
field occupied  by  General  Sickles'  troops  was 
called  the  Bloody  Angle,  and  here  the  fight 
lasted  from  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  7 
at  night.  Half  an  hour  before  the  fighting 
ended  a  shell  shattered  General  Sickles'  knee, 
but  he  buckled  a  strap  around  his  leg  and  re- 
mained on  his  horse  until  the  last  shot  was  fired, 
the  leg  being  amputated  later  on  the  same  night. 
After  he  had  recovered  from  the  wound  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  sent  him  on  an  inspection  trip 
through  the  South  and  he  was  with  Sherman's 
army  on  the  march  to  the  sea.  After  the  war 
he  was  military^  Kovemor  of  the  Department  of 
the  South,  which  included  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  from  1866  to  1869  he  was  Minister 
to  Holland.  He  then  declined  an  appointment 
as  Minister  to  Mexico  and  was  sent  instead  to 
Spain,  where  he  served  until  1873,  when  he  re- 
signed. After  the  war  General  Sickles  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Republican  party  and  he 
claimed  the  credit  of  having  first  mentioned 
General  Grant  as  a  candidate  for  President. 
From  1692  until  1894  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  served  as  sheriff  of  New  York  in  1890. 
In  1902  he  was  commander  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Legion.  General  Sickles'  last  years  were 
clouded  by  financial  troubles  and  by  sickness. 
At  his  death  Peter  J.  Osterhouse  and  Grenville 
M.  Dodge  were  the  only  two  living  major-gen- 
erals who  had  commanded  in  the  Civil  War. 

SIEBSA  liEOXE.  A  British  colony  and 
protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
colony  has  a  coast  line  of  210  miles.  The  pro- 
tectorate extends  to  the  north  and  east  into  the 
interior.  Total  area,  32,110  square  milea;  popu- 
lation, about  1,400,000.  The  peninsula  of  Siora 
Leone  and  the  land  immediately  adjoining  had 
a  population  in  1911,  inclusive  of  Freetown  and 
suourbs,  of  76,318.  Freetown,  the  capital,  lies 
about  four  miles  up  the  Sierra  River  and  had 
34,010  inhabitants  in  1011.  It  is  an  important 
coaling  station  and  a  port  of  registry.  Except 
for  the  planting  of  rice  and  cassava  for  loc«l 
consumption,  and  the  gathering  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, there  are  practically  no  industries.  Be- 
sides kola  nuts,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber, 
copal,  hides,  and  ginger  are  exported.  There  is 
a  government  railway,  with  2-foot  6-inch  gauge. 
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from  Freetown  to  Pendembn,  a  distance  of  227^^ 
oailes.  A  branch  runs  from  Boia  Junction  to 
Malcirmp,  66%  miles;  another  branch  over  the 
Rokell  River  to  Makeme  in  the  Karene  district 
was  opened  to  trafSc  in  February,  1013.  There 
IB  also  a  mountain  railway  from  Freetown  up 
the  Lion  Rock,  a  distance  of  6  miles.  In  1014 
the  total  length  of  the  line  was  about  300  miles. 
The  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1012  were 
valued  at  £1,424,864  and  £1,540J54  respectively. 
Revenue  in  1912,  £560,866;  expenditure,  £526,- 
417;  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  2,676,471,  of 
which  1,872,080  tons  British.  The  Governor  in 
1914  was  Sir  E.  M.  Merewether,  appointed  1911. 
SIKOBSKT  AfiBOPIiAira:.     See  A£bonau- 

TICS. 

SIXiK.  The  silk  industry  during  1014  was 
one  which  various  conditions  ruled,  but  in  the 
main  was  fairly  satisfactory  all  things  consid- 
ered. Naturally  American  manufacturers  were 
anxious  to  provide  against  any  stoppage  of  for- 
ei^  importationa  of  goods  and  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  dyestuffs,  as  the  latter  were  for  the 
most  part  imported  from  Germany.  Commerce 
both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  was  threatened 
by  warships  of  the  hostile  powers,  leading  to 
increased  msurance  against  war  risk,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a  record  consumption 
of  raw  silk  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  during  the  previous  season  had  absorbed 
the  large  crop  as  well  as  the  reserve  stocks,  there 
was  a  lack  of  raw  material,  and  in  August  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  considerable  premitmi 
was  paid  for  ready  stocks  in  the  United  States. 
In  September  the  American  mills  were  able  to 
obtain  sufBcient  raw  silk  to  prevent  their  shut- 
tine  down,  but  in  October,  nnancial  conditions 
ana  lack  of  exchange  disturbing  the  market,  the 
mills  unable  to  get  orders  for  the  spring  farade 
were  forced  to  rnluce  the  production.  The  war 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  raw  silk  in  Italy 
and  the  curtailments  since  August  were  esti- 
mated at  26  per  cent,  while  in  Japan  and  Shang- 
hai there  was  also  a  suspension  of  work  in  many 
cases.  Nevertheless,  silk  fabrics  continued  to 
enjoy  the  favor  of  fashion,  for  broad  silks  as 
well  as  for  ribbons. 

The  figures  of  raw  silk  production  in  the  silk 
seasons  1912-13  and  1913-14,  in  pounds,  includ- 
ing Tussah  silk,  as  given  by  the  Silk  Associa- 
tion of  America,  are  tabulated  herewith: 


Crop  in  Pound$ 
Earove     


191S-14  J91I-18 

Poundt  Pound* 

0,887,000     10.981,000 


Via.: 

IUI7     7,804,000  0,044,000 

France      772,000  1,108,000 

Anstris     580,000  655,000 

Spain      181,000  174,000 

Levant      6,004,000  4,007,000 

Asia:  Totel  quantity  exported *42,874,000  80,802,000 
Via.: 

China,    Slunghai    t  0,075,000  10,682,000 

China,    Canton    5,905,000  4,081,000 

Japan,    Yokohama    26,650,000  28,851,000 

India,    eetimated     264,000  408,000 

Total,   ponnds    57,215,000  65,780,000 

Tusaah,    raw     2,757,000  8,210,000 


Grand    total,    ponnds     50,072,000     58,000,000 

•  Tlie  production  o(  raw  sillc  in  China  is  an  abso- 
lutelv  onknoirn   quantity. 
t  Ezdndas  Tnsssh  lilk. 
The  ilfnres   for   Asiatic   silks   are   the   aetnal   ship- 


ments from  the  varions  countries  of  production,  vis.: 
China,  Canton,  Japan,  etc. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  Japan  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  SO  per  cent  of  her  production.  The 
remaining  70  per  cent  which  is  exported,  beinc 
say  26,650,174  pounds  during  the  season  1918-14. 
The  total  production  equals  the  npMt  divided  by 
70  and  multiplied  by  100,  which  therefore  amounts 
to  88,071,600  pounds. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  China  (including  Tus- 
ssh  silk)  is  estimated  to  be  55  per  cent  of  har  pro- 
duction in  average  years.  The  remaining  46  per  oent 
jjich  u  exported,  being  18,725,441  pounds  from 
Shanghai  and  Canton  during  the  season  of  1018-14. 
The  total  production  equals  the  export  divided  by  46 
and  multiplied  by  100,  which  therefore  amounts  to 
41,612,100    pounds. 

There  were  a  number  of  new  silk  mills  built 
during  the  year  and  the  record  of  new  textile 
mill  construction  in  the  United  States  for  1014, 
compiled  by  the  TemtUe  World  Record,  showed 
that  61  mills  were  built  for  the  silk  trade.  This 
was  a  slight  decrease  from  the  number  of  new 
mills  built  in  1913,  but  it  was  well  above  the 
average  number  erected  yearly  during  the  pre- 
vious 10  years.  Of  the  51  new  silk  mills  12 
were  erected  for  ribbon  manufacturing,  26  for 
broad  silks,  and  the  remainder  divided  between 
throwing  and  yar^  mills.  Pennsylvania  reported 
21  new  mills  erected,  while  New  Jersey  had  19, 
of  which  13  were  in  Paterson.  New  mill  con- 
struction was  reported  also  from  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

SILO.     See  Oooofationai.  Dibkabks. 

SILVEB.  The  total  quantity  of  silver  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1913  was  66,801,500  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $40,- 
348,100.  This  was  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  production  of  1912,  which  was  63,766,800 
fine  otmces,  valued  at  $39,197,600.  The  produc- 
tion in  1913  Was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
silver  mining.  The  States  producing  the  largest 
amount  in  their  relative  order  were  Nevada, 
Montana,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Colorado.  (Details 
of  the  production  of  these  and  otiier  silver- 
producing  States  will  be  found  in  the  sections 
Mineral  Production  under  the  States.)  The 
price  of  silver  per  fine  ounce  averaged  about 
$0.60  in  1913.  The  following  table  gives  the 
production  of  silver  in  the  United  States  in  the 
calendar  year  1914: 

Stat*  or  Tsrrttoiv  «»«  ounce* 

Alabama     loo 

Alaska      808,500 

Arisona     4,806,600 

California     1,744,500 

Colorado     8,613,900 

Georgia lOO 

Idaho      12,680,500 

Illinois      1,800 

Michigan     404,600 

Montana     10,746,000 

Missouri     60,000 

NoTsda 14,814,200 

North    Carolina     1,800 

New    Mexico    1,682,100 

Oregon      126,700 

South    Dakota     180,600 

South    Carolina     loO 

Texas      601,000 

Tennessee     95  400 

U«*'»  , 11,807,600 

Virginia      I.OOO 

Washington      64,100 

Wyoming      lOO 

Philippine    Islands     0,700 

Porto    lUeo    1,600 

Total     67,020,700 

The  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States 
in  1014,  aoowding  to  the  estimate*  of  l^e  United 
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States  Gieological  Survey,  amoxmted  to  about 
67,920,700  fine  ounces,  with  a  value  of  $37,226,- 
000.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  outputs  since 
the  mining  of  silver  began,  and  but  for  the  Eu- 
ropean War  undoubtedly  all  records  of  produc- 
tion would  have  been  broken.  Increases  in  the 
mine  production  were  notable  in  Idaho,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Arizona.  Large  decreases,  however, 
were  recorded  in  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  and 
Colorado.  Nevada  retained  first  place  in  the 
silver  output,  with  Idaho  second.  The  produc- 
tion of  Nevada  decreased  about  800,000  ounces, 
while  that  of  Idaho  increased  about  3,000,000 
ounces.  The  imports  of  silver  in  1914  were  val- 
ued at  926,331,000  and  the  exports  at  $60,600,- 
000.    See  MBrrAixuBGT. 

SIICFSOIT,  William  Kklly.  An  American 
laryngologist  and  otologist,  died  at  New  Yorlc 
City  on  Feb.  6,  1914,  aged  68  years.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York  City,  in  1880.  He  was  professor  of 
laryngologT  in  that  institution  for  nine  years; 
was  consulting  laryngologist  to  the  Seton  and 
St.  John's  hospitals,  YonKers,  and  the  Somerset 
Hospital,  New  Jersey;  laryngologist  to  the  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic;  and  consulting  otologist  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City.  He  was 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Laryngological  So- 
ciety. 

UKGAPOSE.  One  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments (q.v.). 

SIOJH,  Aux  Mabib  Adelaide  db.  A  French 
actress,  who  under  the  name  of  "Pasca"  was  at 
one  time  one  of  the  foremost  emotional  actresses 
in  France.  She  died  May  25,  1914.  She  was 
bom  in  Lyons  in  183.5,  received  a  musical  edu- 
cation in  Paris,  and  although  she  developed  re- 
markable talent  as  a  singer,  married  at  20  years 
of  age  and  abandoned  her  music.  Five  years 
later  on  the  death  of  her  husband  she  decided 
to  go  on  the  stage,  studied  declamation  and  the 
technique  of  the  stage  for  three  years,  and  in 
1884  first  appeared  in  Le  Demi-Monde  at  Gym- 
nase.  A  few  years  later  in  the  character  of 
Heloise  Paranquet,  she  achieved  a  remarkable 
success,  and  within  three  years  had  become  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  French  actresses.  In 
1870  she  went  to  Russia  where  she  also  was  suc- 
cessful, and  on  her  return  to  Paris  her  popu- 
larity grew  even  greater  than  before.  In  1885, 
at  the  age  of  50,  she  retired  from  the  stage  and 
until  her  death  lived  quietly  in  Paris. 

SrZ-HTTNDSEB-AND-SIZ.     See     Saltab- 

BAN. 

SKATIITO.  The  international  outdoor  ama- 
teur championships  were  held  at  Saranac  Lake 
in  January.  Robert  M.  McLean  of  Chicago  as 
in  former  years  carried  off  the  chief  laurels. 
McLean  won  the  220-yard,  the  quarter-mile,  the 
half-mile,  the  three-quarter-mile  and  the  two- 
mile,  events.  In  the  international  indoor  cham- 
pionships, held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  McLean 
captur^  four  races — the  quarter-mile,  the  one- 
third-mile,  the  half-mile,  and  the  one  and  one- 
half-mile.  McLean  also  established  the  new 
record  of  6  seconds  for  60  yards  at  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y. 

O.  Mathiesen  of  Norway  and  Ippolitow  of 
Russia  divided  the  honors  at  the  world's  cham- 
pion^ips  held  near  Christiania,  Norway,  in  Feb- 
ruary. Mathiesen  won  the  600-meters,  the  1500- 
meters,    and    the    6000-meters.     Ippolitow    was 


victor  in  the  10,000-meters.  Norman  Scott  of 
Montreal  won  the  figure  skating  championship 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  March. 

SKTSCBAPESS.  See  ABOHiTEorUBB,  and 
Taix  BuiLDiNas. 

SLEEPINQ  SICKNESS.  The  British  gov- 
ernment report  on  sleeping  sickness  was  re- 
cently issued.  The  committee  investigated  the 
part  played  by  wild  animalJs  in  Africa,  and  the 
tsetse  fly,  and  found  that  there  were  two  distinct 
forms  of  sleeping  sickness.  The  Uganda  type, 
which  appears  to  be  a  new  disease,  was  first 
recognized  in  1901.  This  type  is  violently  ^i- 
demic  and  according  to  reliable  estimates  causied 
about  200,000  deatiis  between  1898  and  1906. 
The  type  found  in  Nyassaland  and  Rhodesia  has 
been  recognized  as  a  distinct  form  only  since 
1908.  It  IS  more  deadly  but  not  epidemic.  Only 
153  cases  in  Nyassaland,  and  107  in  Bhodesia 
were  recognized  between  1908  and  1914.  No 
treatment  for  the  latter  form  has  been  success- 
ful, and  the  disease  is  looked  upon  as  invariably 
fatal.  The  tsetse  fly  has  been  proved  the  carrier 
in  lM>th  types,  but  Uganda  sleeping  sidEnesa  is 
caused  by  a  different  species  of  the  tsetse  fly 
from  that  which  carries  the  Rhodeeian  form. 
The  Uganda  Oloatina  palpalia  never  goes  far 
from  water,  whereas  the  Nyassaland  insect,  Oloa- 
aina  moriitana,  is  capricious  in  its  distribution, 
is  independent  of  water,  and  its  movements  are 
unknown.  The  committee  finds  that  animals 
play  a  minor  part,  as  compared  with  man,  as  a 
reservoir  from  which  the  fly  derives  the  infec- 
tion. 

SKALLPOZ  AND  VACCINATION.  The 
January  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Health  gave  a  history  of  the  sm^lpox  epi- 
demic at  Niagara  Falls.  The  article  set  forth 
the  orders  and  communications  issued  and  the 
measures  taken  to  assist  the  local  authorities  in 
stamping  out  the  epidemic  in  that  city,  which 
had  been  a  centre  of  strong  antivaccination  senti- 
ment. The  disease  first  appeared  in  the  spring 
of  1912  and  existed  practically  continuously 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  It  became  epi- 
demic in  Noveml>er,  1913,  and  up  to  the  end  of 
December  there  had  occurred  aoout  200  cases. 
It  was  checked  and  terminated  by  vaccination. 
There  was  a  total  of  823  cases  in  the  State  dur- 
ing 1913,  only  20  of  which  occurred  in  New  York 
City,  which  has  more  than  half  the  i>opulation 
of  the  State.  On  February  24  the  smallpox 
quarantine,  which  had  been  enforced  for  eight 
weeks,  was  removed.  More  than  20,000  persons 
were  vaccinated,  and  there  were  16  cases  of 
smallpox  under  quarantine.  Under  the  policy 
of  resistance  by  the  Dowieite  community  in  Zion 
City,  111.,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  number  of  cases  of  small- 
pox in  that  place  increased  to  nearly  50.  On  No- 
vember 3  the  overseer  of  the  community,  under 
protest,  consented  to  allow  the  State  authorities 
to  take  charge  of  the  situation.  Dr.  C.  E.  Craw- 
ford, medical  inspector  for  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Health,  at  once  instituted  a  rigid  quar- 
antine on  the  premises  of  all  persons  affected 
with  smallpox  and  appointed  six  deputy  inspec- 
tors to  assist  in  maintaining  quarantine.  He 
prohibited  public  gatherings  and  canvassing  from 
house  to  house,  and  ordered  all  children  under 
16  years  of  age  to  remain  at  home.  All  the  in- 
habitants who  were  willing  were  vaccinated,  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Hralth  having  no  power 
under  the  law  to  compel  vaccination.    The  sur- 
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roundinff    towns    declared    a    rigid    quarantine 
against  Zion  City.    Of  714  cases  of  smallpox  at 
the  Louisville  Eruptive  Hospital  during  the  year 
ended  August  31,  out  one  resulted  fatally.    The 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  99  per  cent  of  the  smallpox  pa- 
tients received  at  the  hospital  had  never  been 
vaccinated  or  had  been  vaccinated  without  re- 
sult.   In  order  to  form  an  idea  as  to  how  well 
the  population  of  New  York  had  been  vaccinated, 
surveys  were  made  of  various  groups  in  different 
sections.    Information   thus  oDtained  r^arding 
12,437  persons  showed  that  12,096  or  96  per  cent 
had  been  vaccinated.     The  average  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  vaccination  was   11 
years.     Fifty  persons  or  .04  per  cent  had  had 
smallpox,  and  378  or  8  per  cent  had  never  been 
vaccinated.     School  chiloren  were  well  protected 
by  vaccination  which  is  required  by  law.     Chil- 
dren under  school  age^  however,  constituted  a 
large  proportion  of  &«  unvaccinated.    Of  a  to- 
tal  of    1580   children    inquired   about,    291,   or 
18  per  cent,  had  never  been  vaccinated.     In  a 
negro  tenement  block  36  per  cent  of  the  children 
under  school  age  had  not  been  vaccinated.     A 
campaign  was  set  on  foot  to  secure  more  com- 
plete vaccination  of  the  entire  population.     A 
report  from  New  Zealand  in  January,  1914,  de- 
scribed an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  tiiat  country 
which  affected  2000  people,  chiefly  Maori  natives, 
who  were  very  susceptible  to  the  disease  and  who 
were  not  vaccinated.    An  epidemic  prevailed  at 
the  same  time  in  Australia,  with  900  cases,  but 
no  deaths.    The  disease  among  the  Maoris  for  the 
most  part  was  mild,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths 
small.    On  account  of  the  character  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  their  wandering  life,  accurate  statistics 
could  not  be  obtained.    The  disease  was  traced, 
it  is  said,  to  a  case  in  a  man  from  Utah,  U.  8.  A., 
who  had  a  pustular  disease  of  a  mild  type  while 
on  the  steamer  going  over.    See  Hxoibkk;  Vitai, 
Statistics. 

SMITH,  Chableb  Williau.  An  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  died  Oct.  31,  1914. 
He  was  born  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1840,  and 
was  educated  in  various  schools.  In  1869  he 
was  ordained  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
istry, and  was  pastor  in  various  churches  in  and 
near  Pittsburgh  until  1879.  From  1880  to  1884 
he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
and  from  1884  to  1908  was  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chriatian  Advocate,  in  the  latter  year  be- 
ing elected  bishop.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
important  committees,  and  a  trustee  of  several 
institutions,  including  Woman's  College,  Balti- 
more, and  Fuget  Sound  University,  Washington. 
He  was  eight  times  a  member  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  a  delegate  to  ecumenical  conferences  in 
Washington,  London,  and  Toronto.  He  was  a 
member  and  vice-chairman  of  the  commission  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  the  church  from  1896 
to  1900,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  joint 
commission  on  unification  of  Japanese  Method- 
ism by  which  members  of  these  churches  in 
Japan  were  organized  into  an  independent  church 
— the  Methodist  Church  of  Japan. 

SmTH,  John  Butler.  An  American  public 
(ilKcial,  former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
died  Aug.  10,  1014.  He  was  born  at  Saxton's 
Kiver,  Vt.,  in  1838,  and  received  an  academic 
education.  In  1864  he  began  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  built  up  a  large 
business  at  Hillsboro.     He  served  as  presiden- 


tial elector  in  1884,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  New  Hampshire  from  1887 
to  1889.  In  1893-94  he  was  Governor  of  that 
State. 

SMITH,  Joseph.  President  of  the  Reorgan- 
ized Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  died  Dec. 
10,  1914.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  S.  Smith, 
founder  of  the  Mormon  Church,  was  born  at 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  1832,  and  received  a  common 
school  education.  After  the  removal  of  the 
main  body  of  Mormons  to  Utah,  he  remained 
with  his  mother's  family  in  Missouri,  where  he 
kept  a  hotel,  and  worked  on  a  farm  till  he 
reached  his  manhood.  He  studied  law,  but  did 
not  seek  admittance  to  the  bar.  In  1870  he  be- 
came president  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  a  body  opposed  to  polygamy 
and  not  affiliated  with  the  Church  in  Utah. 
He  was  editor  of  the  8aint8'  Herald,  the  organ 
of  his  denomination,  from  1863  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

SMITH,  Sib  WnxiaK  Alezandeb.  A  Scotch 
philanthropist,  died  May  11,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Thurso,  Scotland,  in  1854,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Academy  in  that  town.  In  1874  he  en- 
tered the  First  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volunteers, 
and  retired  as  honorary  colonel  in  1908.  In 
1883  he  founded  the  Boys'  Brigade,  which  be- 
came a  very  successful  organization  until  it  was 
superseded  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 
He  made  several  visits  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  visiting  the  Boys'  Brigade  in  those 
countries,  and  in  1908  be  commanded  a  parade 
of  10,000  boys  before  Prince  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught  in  Glasgow  on  the  occasion  of  the  semi- 
jubilee  of  the  brigade.  He  served  in  1909  on 
Sir  John  Dewar's  departmental  committee  on 
the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  con- 
gested districts  of  the  Highlands. 

SMITH  COIiLEOE.  An  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  founded  in  1871.  There  were  enroll^  in 
all  departments  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  1638 
students,  and  the  faculty  numbered  146,  exclu- 
sive of  library  and  office  staff.  There  were  20 
additions  to  the  faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
collegiate  year  1914-16.  There  was  raised  dur- 
ing the  year  an  endowment  fund  of  9375,049. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  college  amounted  at 
the  end  of  the  college  year  1913-14  to  $1,696,892 
and  the  income  to  $78,602.  The  library  con- 
tains approximately  60,000  volumes.  The  presi- 
dent is  Marion  L.  Burton. 

SMITH-LEVEB  EXTENSIOIT  ACT.  See 
Univebsities  and  Coixbgks,  University  Eaten- 
•ton. 

SMXTHSONIAK  INSTITUTION.  During 
1914  the  institution  continued  to  carry  on  in- 
vestigations in  various  lines  throughout  the 
world  by  means  of  allotments  from  its  funds. 
By  a  resolution  of  the  Regents  on  May  1,  1913, 
the  secretary  was  authorized  to  reopen  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
aerodynamics  to  be  known  as  the  Langley  Aero- 
dynamical Laboratory.  The  fxmctions  of  the  lab- 
oratory include  the  study  of  the  problems  of 
aSrodromics,  particularly  those  of  aerodynamics, 
with  such  research  and  experimentation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  aerial  locomotion  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  national  defense,  and  the  welfare  of 
man.  Work  was  carried  on  in  this  laboratory 
during  1914.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  year 
was  uie  reconstruction  and  successful  launching 
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of  fhe  Langley  aSroplaae.  The  teats  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtise  showed  that  Mr. 
Langley  had  succeeded  in  building  the  first  aBro- 
plane  capable  to  sustain  free  fli^t  with  a  man. 
btiring  the  fiscal  vear  1913-14  the  director  car- 
ried on  geoloncal  researches  in  the  Canadian 
Rodcies,  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Bassler  studied  the  ge- 
ological history  of  the  Appalachian  Valley  of 
Maryland.  Work  was  also  in  progress  on  a 
geological  survey  in  Panama,  authorized  in  1913. 
Researches  in  natural  history  and  ethnology  pro- 
vided by  a  special  trust  fund  established  by  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Harriman  were  carried  on  by  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  during  1913-14,  the  principal  work 
being  on  the  big  bears  of  America.  Steps  were 
taken  toward  t£e  organization  of  an  American 
School  of  Archteology  in  China. 

The  institution  issued  during  the  year  6807 
printed  pages,  with  834  plates  of  illustrations. 
The  aggregate  distribution  was  202,671  copies 
of  pamphlets  and  bound  volimies.  Flans  for  the 
new  George  Washington  Memorial  Building,  au- 
tiiorized  by  Congress  in  1913,  were  selected  in 
May,  1914,  and  construction  work  will  begin  in 
1916.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
$2,000,000. 

SHOKE  ABAXEHEirT.  A  number  of  addi- 
tional Bmoke  Investigation  Bulletins  embodying 
studies  made  by  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Research  and  School  of  Specific  Industries 
were  issued  during  the  year  by  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.    See  Metboboi.oot. 

SOCCES.     See  Football. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMICS.  During  the  past 
decade  there  has  come  into  rather  extensive  use 
the  term  Social  Economics  to  distinguish  a  new 
point  of  approach  to  the  problems  of  economic 
life.  The  long-established  viewpoint  of  orthodox 
economists  had  been  that  almost  the  sole  object 
of  economic  e£Fort  and  organization  was  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  production.  The  new  school 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  quantity  of 
wealth  is  sufl^icient  to  make  possible  a  high  stand- 
ard of  well-being  for  ail;  and  that  conseauently 
the  most  important  problems  are  those  dealing 
with  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  rela- 
tions of  economic  activity  to  health,  safety,  the 
standard  of  living,  and  the  betterment  of  the 
lives  of  workers.  This  viewpoint  rejects  to  a 
very  large  degree  the  doctrine  of  laisaez  /aire 
and  would  boldly  grapple  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic organization  and  the  conditions  of  human 
life  so  as  to  spread  the  best  fruits  of  modem 
culture  to  all  ranks  of  society.  Material  coming 
within  the  scope  of  Social  Economics  will  be 
found  under  the  following  headings :  Child  La- 
BOB;  Labob;  IiAbob  Lboislation;  Mikikuu 
Waok;  Ocoufational  Diskases;  Old-Agk  Pen- 
sions; Pensions  fob  Motuebb;  Pbostitution  ; 
Social  Insubance;  Sociology;  Weltabk  Wobk; 
Women  in  Industbt;  and  Wobkhen's  Compen- 
sation. 

Bibliography.  In '  addition  to  the  following 
books  the  reader  should  consult  references  under 
Political  Economy  and  Sociology:  E.  N.  Ben- 
nett, Problems  of  Village  Life;  R.  H.  Best  and 
C.  K.  Ogden,  The  Problem  of  the  Continuation 
School  md  its  Suooesaful  Solution  in  Oermany; 
G.  Blaiklock,  The  Alcohol  Factor  in  Social  Condi- 
tionsj  F.  £.  Farrington,  Commercial  Echioation 
in  Oermanyj  R.  Higgs,  The  Heart  of  the  Social 
Problem;  G.  Ives,  A  History  of  Penal  Methods; 
Bou(^  White,  The  Carpenter  and  the  Rich  Man; 
S.   Joseph,  Jewish  Immigration   to   the   United 


States  from  1881-1910;  E.  A.  Rosa,  The  Old 
World  in  the  Jfeto.  The  Signifioance  of  Past  and 
Present  Immigration  to  the  Amerioan  People; 
G.  W.  Tupper,  Foreign-bom  Veighbor*;  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  Royal  Commission  of  Can- 
ada on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion; M.  E.  Bulkey,  The  Feeding  of  School  Chil- 
dren; F.  T.  Carlton,  The  Industrial  Situation. 
Its  Effect  upon  the  Home,  the  School,  the  Wage- 
earner,  and  the  Employer;  W.  H.  Dawson,  Jfu- 
nioipal  Life  and  Oovemment  in  Oermany;  N.  B. 
Dearie,  Indiutrial  Training;  Bernard  Flexner 
and  R.  N.  Baldwin,  JuvenUe  Courts  and  Proba- 
tion; Scott  Kearing,  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing; E.  H.  Williams,  The  Question  of  Alcohol; 
Helen  Bosanqnet,  Social  Work  in  London,  1869- 
191ft;  W.  Fobs  and  J.  West,  The  Social  Worker 
and  Modem  Charity;  Richmond  and  Hall,  A 
Study  of  Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty-five  Widotcs 
Known  to  Certain  Charity  Organisation  Socie- 
ties in  1910;  Sydney  J.  Chapman,  Social  Better- 
ment.   

SOCIAL  HTGIEKE.  See  Hygiene;  and 
Pbostitution,  National  Conference. 

SOCIAL  INSTTRAITCE.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  social  legislation  of  recent 
years  has  been  the  application  of  the  insurance 
principle  to  various  classes  of  events,  such  as  ac- 
cidents and  sickness  which  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  population. 
The  inability  to  find  work,  the  loss  of  time  or  of 
working  capacity  resulting  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease may  result  m  the  moral  and  physical  degra- 
dation of  the  worker  and  his  family.  Poverty 
thus  induced  is  followed  frequently  by  chronic 
ill-health,  vice,  crime,  and  a  host  of  other  ail- 
ments from  which  society  as  a  whole  suffers 
heavily.  These  incidents  of  life  are  therefore 
comparable  to  death,  in  that  they  may  occur  at 
any  time  in  the  life  of  any  one,  and  may  entail 
hardship  on  others.  They  can  therefore  be  met, 
in  part,  by  insurance,  as  some  of  the  evils  of 
death  are  met  by  life  insurance.  Thus  there  has 
developed  a  considerable  demand  for  insurance 
against  unemployment  (q.v.) ;  and  against  ac- 
cidents during  employment  (see  Wobkmen's  ' 
Compensation)  ;  against  diseases  peculiar  to 
certain  trades  (see  Occupational  Diseases); 
against  the  inevitable  incapacities  of  age  (see 
OiD-AaK  Pensions)  ;  and  against  sickness  and 
premature  old-age.  The  latter  is  known  as  in- 
validity insurance. 

The  Xational  Civic  Federaticm  delwated  Mr. 
J.  W,  Sullivan  of  the  Typographical  Union  and 
Mr.  P.  Teeumseh  Sherman  ol  New  York  to  inves- 
tigate European  schemes  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance against  sickness,  in  force  in  1914.  The 
world-wide  interest  in  the  subject  has  resulted 
in  the  International  Ckingress  on  Social  Insur- 
ance, which  will  hold  its  ninth  biennial  session 
at  Washington,  D.  0.  in  Septonber,  1916,  at  the 
invitation  of  tite  Federal  GoTemment.  A  very 
extensive  American  committee  on  arrangements 
has  been  formed,  headed  by  three  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  secretaries  of  Labor,  Treasury,  and 
Commerce. 

Committee  on  Soclal  Insubance.  Early  in 
1913,  the  American  Association  for  Labor  L^s- 
lati<m  created  a  Committee  on  Social  Insurance 
(see  Labob  Legislation,  Amebican  Association 
FOB) ;  this  was  followed  some  months  later  by 
the  first  American  conference  on  social  insurance, 
at  Chicago,  and  the  publication  of  a  classified 
bibliography  on  the  subject;  then,  in  December, 
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1913,  aickness  insurance  was  discussed  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  at  Washington.  The  Committee 
then  formulated,  after  many  sessions,  and  issued 
in  July  the  main  principles  upon  which  it  pro- 
posed to  draft  a  sidaiess  insurance  bill.  These 
included  the  following:  sickness  insurance  should 
be  compulsory,  on  the  basis  of  joint  contribution 
of  employer,  employee,  and  the  public;  the  com- 
pulsory system  should  include  all  workers  so  far 
as  practicable;  voliuitary  insurance  should  be 
provided  for  certain  groups  of  workers  and 
others;  sickness  insurance,  providing  for  20 
weeks,  should  be  supplemented  by  invalidi^  in- 
surance with  separate  funds;  sickness  funds 
should  be  in  charge  of  local  comimittees  represent- 
ing all  parties;  a  federation  of  local  trades,  .for 
melical  relief,  is  desirable;  invalidity  insurance 
should  be  met  by  funds  covering  several  sickness 
districts  and  administered  on  a  representative 
basis;  both  funds  should  provide  adequate  medi- 
cal service,  supplies,  nursing,  and  hospital  care; 
cash  benefits  also  should  be  provided;  prevention 
should  be  emphasized  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
a  national  movement  for  health  conservation. 

CouxEBCiAL  Insxthanck.  In  July  the  Metro- 
politan Insurance  Company  announced  that  it 
would  issue  contracts  of  insurance  against  sick- 
ness or  accidental  injuries  not  arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  employment,  to  groups  of  persons 
representing  employees  of  firms,  labor  unions, 
lodges,  or  others,  whether  men  or  women.  These 
new  policies  provided  for  full  benefits  for  a  first 
period  of  26  weeks;  one-half  benefits  for  a  second 
subsequent  period  of  4^^  years;  and  one-fourth 
benefits  for  a  third  period  up  to .  age  66.  No 
benefits  were  to  be  paid  during  the  first  seven 
days  of  disability,'  nor  for  the  first  13  weeks  of 
insurance.  This  plan  was  a  natural  extension  of 
the  schemes  of  sickness  and  accident  insurance 
offered  by  numerous  casualty  companies  of  the 
country,  and  was  welcomed  by  those  engaged  in 
the  promotion  of  social  insurance. 

SOCIAUSK.  Intkrnationai.  Oboanization. 
In  the  interim  from  one  Intemati<«al  Socialist 
Congress  to  the  next,  the  general  affairs  of  the 
JntematiMtal  movement  are  managed  by  a  bu- 
reau formed  of  delegates  of  the  41  Socialist 
parties  of  27  countries,  and  having  its  perma- 
nent seat  in  Brussels.  In  January,  1914,  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  So- 
cialists of  Great  Britain  urging  the  British  So- 
cialist party,  the  Fabian  ScMiety,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  party  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
unification  started  in  the  precieding  December  by 
the  special  session  of  the  International  Bureau 
in  Zxtndon  (consult  the  Yeab  Book  for  1913). 
During  the  spring  the  International  Bureau  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  plans  for  the  International 
Congress  which  was  to  be  held  in  Vienna  on  Aug. 
23,  1914.  The  Congress  was  to  discuss  problems 
connected  with  unemployment,  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, alcoholism,  imperialism,  and  Socialist  tac- 
tics in  case  of  war;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
^eat  International  Congress,  representing  pow- 
erful Socialist  organizations  in  more  than  a  score 
of  countries,  would  commemorate  in  jubilant 
fashion  the  founding  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Workingmen  by  Karl  Marx  fifty  years 
SLgo.  The  War  of  the  Nations,  however,  pre- 
vented the  Vienna  Congress  and  shattered  the 
international  organization.  Brussels,  the  seat  of 
the  International  Bureau,  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
man armies.  The  Dutch  Socialists  requested  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Bureau  in  the  Nether- 


lands; Americans  favored  the  United  States;  but 
the  Bureau  was  not  reconstructed.  An  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Peace  Conference  was  called  to 
meet  at  Copenhagen  in  January,  1916. 

Irtebnationai.  Socialisu  and  the  Pbeven- 
TioN  OF  Wab.  The  famous  Austro-Hungarian 
ultimatum  to  Servia  (July  23)  brought  in- 
ternational Socialism  face  to  face  with  the  most 
serious  test  it  had  yet  had  to  withstand.  Again 
and  again  the  assertion  had  been  made  that  the 
Socialists  would  not  allow  a  great  war  in  western 
Europe.  Inspired  by  the  command  of  Karl  Marx 
— ^"Workingmen  of  the  world,  unite!" — The  So- 
cialists stcMd  for  the  international  brotherhood 
of  the  working  classes,  scornful  of  national  boun- 
daries, and  hostile  to  all  bourgeois  governments. 
The  war  on  capitalism  was  supposed  to  be  the  . 
only  war  in  which  Socialists  would  willingly  A 
fight.  Many  believed  that  the  universal  Social-  V 
ist  demonstrations  against  war  and  the  temper 
of  the  International  Socialist  Congress  of  Basle, 
November,  1912,  had  prevented  the  Balkan  con- 
flagration from  inflaming  all  Europe  and  had 
given  proof  that  a  threat  from  the  working 
classes  could  compel  the  bourgeois  governments 
to  keep  the  peace.  As  late  as  July,  1914,  the  So- 
cialist party  in  France  approved  the  much  dis- 
cussed contention  that  in  case  of  last  resort  the 
Socialists  should  declare  a  general  strike  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  war.  Wh«i, 
therefore,  in  that  terrible  week  at  the  close  of 
July,  the  nations  of  Europe  hesitated  on  the 
threshold  of  the  world's  greatest  war,  some 
prompt  deterrent  action,  a  general  strike,  an  in- 
surrection, if  need  be,  was  looked  for  from  the 
Socialists  who  had  so  unsparingly  denounced 
modem  warfare.  No  general  strike  was  called. 
No  insurrection  occurred.  With  all  its  pacific 
plans,  with  all  its  4,600,000  voters  in  Germany, 
its  1,600,000  voters  in  Austria,  its  1,400,000 
voters  in  France,  its  900,000  voters  in  Italy,  and 
its  numerous  adiherents  in  other  countries — So- 
cialism was  powerless.  Socialists  could  only 
protest.  On  July  29,  tiie  day  after  Austria-Hun- 
gary declared  war  on  Servia,  a  huge  anti-war 
mass-meeting  was  held  in  the  Cirque  Royal  of 
Brussels.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  M.  Vaa- 
dervelde,  announced  that  the  International  So- 
cialist Congress  would  be  held  on  August  9  in- 
stead of  August  23,  and  in  Paris  instead  of 
Vienna,  with  the  object  of  discussing  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  a  world-wide  war.  At  the 
Brussels  meeting  Keir  Hardie  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, Haase  from  Germany,  Jaurfis  from  France, 
Agnini  from  Italy,  Roubanovitch  from  Russia, 
Troelstra  from  the  Netherlands,  Iglesias  from 
Spain,  Branting  from  Sweden,  Stauning  from 
Denmark,  and  Grimm  from  Switzerland  elo- 
quently testified  that  international  Socialism 
was  anxious  for  peace.  In  Berlin  on  July  20,  27 
meetings  brought  out  60,000  manifestanta  against 
war.  Anti-war  demonstrations  were  organized 
in  other  great  German  cities.  On  August  2 
a  monster  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London, 
applauded  the  orations  in  which  Keir  Hardie, 
Ben  Tillet,  and  other  labor  leaders  urged  Great 
Britain  not  to  follow  Germany  and  Russia  into 
the  arena.  But  mass-meetings  and  passive  pro- 
tests were  of  no  avail.  Jean  Jaurfes,  the  bril- 
liant orator  of  the  French  Socialists,  was  mur- 
dered by  a  misguided  fanatic,  July  31.  (See 
Jaub£8).  No  other  Socialists  were  reported  to 
have  died  for  their  belief  in  the  international 
solidarity  of  labor.    That  international  Social- 
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igm  had  failed  to  prevent  the  war,  was  obvious; 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  were  almost  equally 
obvious,  although  often  overlooked.  In  the  first 
place,  the  whole  machinery  of  international  com- 
munication was  so  choked  by  telegrams,  letters, 
refugees,  mobilizing  soldiers,  and  war  supplies, 
that  the  leaders  in  the  various  coimtries  could 
not  easily  keep  in  touch  with  each  other.  The 
introduction  of  the  censorship  and  martial  law 
ccnnpleted  the  isolation.  Even  in  spite  of  this 
difBculty,  the  Socialists  might  have  done  some- 
thing, had  they  known  what  to  do.  But  the  In- 
ternational had  never  been  able  to  decide  imre- 
servedly  in  favor  of  an  automatic  graieral  strike 
in  all  countries  in  case  of  threatened  war.  This 
was  the  most  powerful  reason  for  the  collapse  of 
Socialist  pacificism.  The  Socialists  in  France 
were  not  willing  to  cripple  their  country  by 
striking,  unless  uie  Socialists  of  Germany  would 
certainly  and  simultaneously  do  likewise.  Con- 
sequently, the  most  that  could  be  done  was  to 
call  the  International  Congress  to  convene  at 
Paris,  August  9,  for  the  discussion  of  tactics. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Congress  was  never  held. 
The  time  for  discussion  had  passed. 

SooiAuau  AKD  Patbiotisu.  It  might  per- 
haps have  been  expected  that  even  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war,  the  Socialists  in  the  various  bel- 
ligerent nations  would  have  opposed  the  war, 
would  have  resisted  enlistment,  would  have  suf- 
fered death  as  traitors  to  their  country  rather 
thaii  help  to  kill  "Comardes"  in  the  enemy's 
army.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  French  and  Bel- 
gian Socialists  forgetting  their  hatred  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  joining  in  cabinets  for  "national  de- 
fense"; we  find  the  110  Socialist  votes  in  the 
Reichstag  cast  in  favor  of  the  Oerman  war  bud- 
get; we  find  Gustave  Herv€  voluntarily  enlisting 
in  the  French  army;  we  read  of  the  German  So- 
cialist Frank's  gallant  death  on  "the  field  of 
honor"  at  Liege.  The  Russian  Socialists,  some 
of  the  British  Socialists,  and  a  minority  of  the 
German  Social  Democrats  remained  more  or  less 
passively  im-patriotio.  The  Belgian,  the  French, 
many  of  the  British,  and  most  of  the  German  So- 
cialists espoused  the  cause  of  their  respective  na- 
tions in  the  war  with  violent  patriotism  and  ar- 
dent enthusiasm.  Details  will  be  given  below  in 
the  sections  on  the  various  countries;  in  this 
place,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the 
fiood  of  controversial  literature  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  Socialists  toward  the  war,  three 
facts  have  emerged.  (1)  In  the  first  place,  the 
Socialist  party,  in  Germany,  for  example,  de- 
pended so  largely  on  the  votes  of  bourgeois  "in- 
tellectuals," middle-class  progressives,  and  mis- 
cellaneous malcontents,  that  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent opportunist  grasping  for  immediate  advan- 
tages had  superseded  the  old  fanatical  belief  in 
an  inevitable  proletarian  revolution.  Only  a 
fraction  of  Germany's  4,SOO,000  "Socialist" 
voters  were  thorough-going  Marxians;  and  not 
all  of  the  convinced  Si^ialists  could  be  depended 
upon  to  place  their  economic  creed  before  tlieir 
country's  need.  Similar  statements  might  be 
made  of  the  other  countries.  (2)  In  the  second 
place,  many  Socialists  became  patriots  because 
they  considered  it  just  to  defend  their  country 
against  an  unwarranted  attack.  To  all  Social- 
ists the  distinction  between  a  "war  of  aggres- 
sion" and  a  "war  of  defense"  was  familiar: 
against  the  former  the  Socialist  was  bound  to 

Srotest,  in  the  latter  he  might  rightly  fight.     The 
istinction  was  a  fatal  one.    The  German  So- 


cialists said  they  were  fighting  in  a  war  of  de- 
fense; the  French  and  Belgians  swore  that  their 
countries  had  been  foully  attacked  by  Germany; 
the  British  declared  that  Prussian  "Junkerdom" 
was  to  blame.  Where  did  the  truth  lie  T  Tau^t 
by  sad  experience,  some  Socialists  regretfully  ad- 
mitted that  tiie  "war  against  war"  meant  noth- 
ing so  long  as  a  distinction  was  maintained  be- 
tween wars  of  aggression  and  wars  of  self-protec- 
tion. (3)  In  the  third  place,  the  war  forced 
home  the  fact  that  Social  Democracy  achieved  on 
a  national  basis  miriit  have  the  effect  of  intensi- 
fying rather  than  abolishing  international  strife. 
Because  social  insurance,  factory  regulation,  a 
strong  organization,  and  the  possession  of  110 
representatives  in  tiie  Reichstag  made  the  out- 
look for  Socialism  seem  brighter  in  Germany 
than  in  Russia,  the  German  Socialist  felt  the  bet- 
ter justified  in  defending  German  "Kultur" 
against  "Czarism."  In  like  manner  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  British  Socialiste  argued  that  they 
were  fighting  in  behalf  of  democratic  government 
as  against  German  militarism  and  imperialism. 
Thoughtful  writers,  moreover,  gloomily  prophe- 
sied that  in  proportion  as  the  working  classes  in 
any  nation  attained  political  liberty  and  eco- 
nomic well-l>eing,  they  would  become  the  more 
earnestly  patriotic,  and  would  fiercely  desire  to 
uphold  the  independence  and  enhance  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  upon  which  their  own  liber- 
ties and  interests  depended.  Unless  nations 
could  be  taught  a  wise  unselfishness.  Social  De- 
mocracy would  intensify  nationalism  and  would 
make  national  rivalries  the  more  terrible,  be- 
cause the  more  popular. 

Possible  Advantages  fob  Sociaubh.  Opti- 
mistic  Socialists,  far  from  becoming  discouraged 
at  the  failure  of  the  International  to  prevent 
war,  claimed  that  the  war  only  confirmol  their 
theories  and  would  contribute  to  their  triumph. 
The  war  was  the  greatest  crime  of  the  capitalist 
governments  of  Europe;  it  meant  the  collapse  of 
capitalist  society.  In  the  heat  of  war  the  vari- 
ous governments  had  taken  mighty  strides  to- 
ward Socialism.  Govemmente  had  assumed  the 
power  to  regulate  prices,  to  run  the  railways,  to 
engage  in  insurance  and  banking  enterprises. 
The  alleviation  of  misery  was  being  undertaken 
on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than  ever  before. 
The  old  doctrine  of  laiaaex  faire  had  at  last  been 
abandoned;  and  at  tiie  close  of  the  war  no  ar- 
gument would  be  left  to  the  opponente  of  gov- 
ernment-regulation and  govemment-ownerrfiip. 
More  than  that,  the  misery  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  war  would  call  for  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  State  Socialism.  In  some  coun- 
tries, possibly,  the  working  classes  would  rebel 
against  the  siiffering  which  the  government  had 
brought  upon  them,  would  rise  in  arms,  and 
bring  about  a  social  revolution.  As  the  Paris 
Commune  had  followed  upon  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  a  much  greater  proletarian  upheaval 
would  follow  upon  the  War  of  the  Nations. 

Fbance.  The  Congress  of  the  Unified  Social- 
iste at  Amiens,  January_  26-28,  gave  evidence  of 
the  old  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  oppor- 
tunist Jean  Jaur6s  and  the  Marxian  Jules 
Guesde.  In  the  forthcoming  elections  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Jaur6s  wished  to  coop- 
erate with  tiie  Radicals  and  thus  to  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  oflicial  support  in  the  second  bal- 
loting. Jules  Guesde  disliked  the  idea  of  any 
agreement  with  the  bourgeois  parties.  The  op- 
portunist   view    triumphM,    and   the   Congress 
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adopted  a  carefully  worded  resolution  which  re- 
a£9rmed  the  absolute  unwillingness  of  the  Social- 
ists to  enter  into  any  alliance  or  participate  in 
any  coalition  cabinet  with  the  boureeois  parties, 
but  at  the  same  time  recommended  the  Unified 
Socialists  on  the  second  ballot  to  support  the 
candidates  of  the  other  parties  who  most  clearly 
and  vigcH'ously  combated  the  Three  Year  Law, 
war,  ehauTinism,  and  "the  military-clerical  coali- 
tion." The  resolution,  in  effect,  meant  combina- 
tion with  the  Unified  Radicals,  whose  programme 
consisted  in  anti-militarism,  anti-clericalism,  and 
fiscal  reform.  Against  this  decision  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  strenuous  protest  was  raised  by  MM.  AI- 
lemane,  Chauvin,  Kigre,  and  Le  QUo,  who 
formed  a  "Labor  Party*'  and  issued  a  manifesto 
bitterly  condemning  the  Unified  Socialists: — 
"The  resolution  voted  at  the  International  (in- 
gress of  Amsterdam,  which  forbade  Socialists  of 
all  nations  to  form  agreements,  coalitions,  or 
ententes  with  the  bourgeois  political  parties,  has 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  majority  of  the 
Socialist  party.  This  majority  has  hypocriti- 
cally cMieluded  an  electoral  alliance  with  the 
most  despicable  and  the  most  criminal  of  all 
political  parties,  the  Radical  party."  The 
schism,  however  hurtful  to  party  prestige,  had 
little  effect  upon  the  elections.  The  first  bal- 
lot nve  the  Socialists  1,398,771  rotes,  a  gain  of 
288,210  since  1911.  The  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  Socialist  votes  was  due  partly  to  tiie 
fact  that  candidates  were  presented  even  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  was  no  chance  of  election,  for 
the  purpose  of  propaganda.  The  increase  in  the 
sise  of  Paris  also  contributed  to  the'  Socialist 
gain.  With  the  advantage  of  Unified  Radical 
support  in  the  second  ballot,  the  representation 
of  the  Unified  Socialist  Party  in  the  Chamber 
was  increased  to  101  members.  At  a  meeting  in 
July,  the  Socialist  party  approved  the  principle 
of  an  international  general  strike  as  a  preven- 
tive of  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Natirais,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Jean  Jaurfes, 
the  leading  French  Socialist,  was  assassinated 
because  of  his  well-known  anti-militarist  convic- 
tions. The  assassin  might  have  spared  himself 
the  pains,  however,  for  more  strenuous  opponents 
of  militarism  than  M.  Jauris  suddenhr  became 
palariota.  Two  prominent  Unified  Socialists, 
Jules  Ouesde  and  Marcel  Bembat,  accepted  oiBce 
in  the  cabinet.  Oustave  Herv6,  who  had  once 
advised  French  soldiers  to  desert  in  case  of  war, 
now  voluntarily  offered  to  serve  in  the  army. 
The  ^rndi(»list  C.  G.  T.  (General  Confederation 
of  Labor)  odiorted  all  trade  unionists  to  fight 
for  France.  The  anti-militarist  plank  in  the  So- 
cialist platform  had  dropped  out;  or,  rather,  the 
Frendt  Socialists  continued  to  regard  themselves 
as  anti-militarists  inasmuch  as  they  were  fight- 
ing against  German  militarism. 

OontANT.  To  instill  fresh  vigor  into  the  So- 
cialist propaganda,  and  to  combat  the  govern- 
ment's anti-Socialist  policy  (see  Gebuant)  the 
Social  Democratic  party  instituted  a  "Red  Week" 
in  the  spring.  During  tiiat  week  a  lively  cam- 
paign was  conducted,  with  the  result  that  140,- 
096  new  active  members  were  added  to  the  or- 
ganization, 28,661  of  them  being  women;  82,637 
new  subscriptions  were  secured  for  Socialist 
journals;  and  the  number  of  dues- paying  mem- 
bers was  increased  to  1,100;000.  In  July,  Herr 
von  Heydebrand,  the  leader  of  the  Prussian  Con- 
servatives, warned  the  Imperial  Chancellor  that 
he  must  take  stem  measures  against  the  Social- 


ist menace;  at  the  same  time  Rosa  Luxemburg 
was  put  on  trial  for  a  subversive  speech  in  which 
she  had  alleged  that  acts  of  cruelty  and  barbar- 
ity were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  army.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Socialist  organization,  she  pro- 
duced over  a  thousand  witnesses  to  substantiate 
her  appfu'ently  rash  assertion.  The  case  was 
dropped,  but  it  gave  Vorwaerti,  the  Socialist 
daily,  the  text  for  many  sermons.  At  the  end  of 
July  came  the  news  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  ul- 
timatum. Vorwaertt  warned  the  German  gov- 
ernment not  to  support  the  outrageous  ulti- 
matum. Mass-meetings  were  held  in  the  large 
cities  to  demonstrate  the  desire  of  the  German 
Socialists  for  peace.  As  soon  as  the  war  broke 
out,  however,  tactics  were  reversed.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Reichstag  on  August  4  Herr  Haase 
announced  that  the  Socialist  group  would  vote 
in  favor  of  the  war  budget  as  proof  that  in  time 
of  peril  the  Socialists  would  not  betray  their 
country.  The  German  Socialists  took  this  stand 
in  spite  of  their  knowledge  that  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg  had  been  invited.  Party  manifes- 
toes, and  the  declarations  of  Sdieidemaim,  Sttde- 
kum,  and  other  Socialist  leaders  convinced  the 
most  incredulous  observers  that  the  German  So- 
cialists were  as  ardent  patriots  as  any,  fighting 
against  Russian  "Czarism."  Some  of  the  Social- 
ist deputies  fought  in  the  army,  and  one  at 
least,  Herr  Frank,  met  death  in  battle.  A  few 
of  the  Socialists  were  immime  from  the  war- 
fever.  Karl  Liebknecht,  with  a  faithful  few,  it 
appeared,  had  opposed  the  action  of  the  majority 
in  approving  the  war  budget,  but,  bowing  to  the 
tmit-rule,  Imd  voted  as  uie  majority  dictated. 
When  all  the  other  Socialists  voted  for  the  sec- 
ond war  loan  on  December  2,  Karl  Liebknecht 
alone  registered  his  vote  in  the  n^ative,  declar- 
ing, "This  war  is  not  a  war  of  German  defense." 
"It  is  an  imperialistic  war,  a  war  for  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world  market,  for  the  political  dom- 
ination over  important  fields  of  operation  for  in- 
dustrial and  bank  capital.  It  is  a  war  mutually 
fostered  by  German  and  Austrian  war  parties  in 
the  darkness  of  half-absolutism  and  secret  di- 
plomacy in  order  to  steal  a  march  on  the  ad- 
versary." In  a  message  to  the  Socialists  of  Eng- 
land, printed  in  the  Labor  Leader  for  December 
31,  Karl  Liebknecht  confirmed  the  impression 
which  various  statements  from  Rosa  Luxemburg 
and  a  few  other  revolutionaries  had  created: 
"Among  the  German  working  people  there  is  al- 
ready a  greater  opposition  to  the  war  than  has 
? generally  been  supposed."  It  is  an  important 
act  that  Vorwaertt,  although  twice  suppressed, 
was  allowed  to  continue  publication  and  even 
permitted  to  be  circulated  in  the  army,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  its  columns  occasional  veiled 
hints  appeared  which  might  serve  to  dampen  the 
patriotic  ardor  of  Socialist  soldiers. 

Gbeat  Bbitain.  On  December  13,  as  recorded 
in  the  1913  Yeab  Book,  the  executives  of  the 
British  Socialist  party,  the  Independent  Labor 
party,  and  the  Fabian  Society  met  the  members 
of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  at  Clif- 
ford's Inn,  London,  and  agreed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  bodies  should  lay  before 
their  adherents  the  question  of  asking  the  Labor 
Party  Conference  in  1916  to  permit  candidates 
to  run  for  Parliament  as  "Labor  and  Socialist" 
representatives.  The  Conference  also  decided  to 
hold  joint  meetings  to  promote  the  close  alliance 
of  the  three  separate  Socialist  organizations  in 
Great    Britain.    A    tripartite    committee    with 
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Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  as  chairman  was  appointed 
to  arrange  a  series  of  large  "unity"  mass-meet- 
ings in  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Car- 
diff, Newcastle,  Leeds,  and  London.  On  January 
13  the  International  Bureau  issued  a  manifesto 
exhorting  the  British  Socialists  to  unity.  "At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,"  the  manifesto  urged, 
"British  Socialism  must  speak  with  one  voice." 
The  fourth  congress  of  the  Labor  party  at  Glas- 
gow, beginning  January  27,  reproached  Macdon- 
ald  and  the  other  representatives  of  Labor  in 
Parliament  with  truckling  to  the  Liberals  and 
with  neglecting  opportunities  of  advertising 
their  own  programme.  The  Labor  party  put  it- 
self at  variance  with  the  International  by  re- 
pudiating proportional  representation  as  entail- 
ing too  great  an  electoral  expenditure,  by  a  vote 
of  1,387,000  to  704,000.  British  Labor  and  So- 
cialist organizations  protested  against  the  de- 
portation of  strike  l^iders  from  South  Africa, 
and  held  a  big  protest  meeting  in  Hyde  Park. 
Tom  Mann  was  sent  to  conduct  an  agitation  in 
South  Africa,  but  little  could  be  accomplished, 
owing  to  the  complication  of  the  South  African 
labor  question  by  the  race  question.  When  the 
War  of  the  Nations  broke  out  in  Europe,  the 
British  Socialists  endeavored  to  prevent  Great 
Britain  from  joining  in  the  fray.  A  great  mass- 
meeting  in  XVafalgar  Square  on  August  2  de- 
clared for  nonintervention.  '  But  when  war  was 
actually  declared,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Labor 
party,  which  never  had  been  Socialist,  decided  to 
drop  all  opposition,  and  strove  simply  for  the 
protection  of  working-class  interests  during  the 
war.  John  Bums,  "renegade"  Socialist,  with- 
drew from  the  cabinet,  presumably  because  he 
had  favored  peace.  J.  Ramsey  Macdonald  re- 
signed the  leaoership  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor 
party;  but  he  dia  not  undertake  a  crusade 
against  the  war.  The  Labor  members  and  prom- 
inent trade  union  officials  issued  a  manifesto  in 
the  name  of  the  Labor  movement  calling  for  pa- 
triotic support  of  the  motherland.  The  Inde- 
pendent Labor  party,  however,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  Keir  Hardie,  remained  hostile  to  the  war 
ana  refused  to  support  the  government.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  the  satirical  Fabian,  penned  vit- 
riolic indictments  of  the  British  landed  aristoc- 
racy, and  urged  the  Labor  party  to  continue  its 
class-conscious  political  action  despite  the  war; 
but  his  utterances  could  not  be  interpreted  as 
representative  of  much  more  than  his  own  highly 
individualized  self. 

ITAI.T.  The  determination  of  the  Socialists  to 
hold  a  nation-wide  demonstration  i^inst  mili- 
tarism and  imperialism,  the  prohibition  of  the 
demonstration  by  the  government,  and  a  clash 
with  the  police,  precipitated  a  general  strike  in 
Italy,  June  8-10,  which  involve!  nearly  2,000,- 
000  workers,  caused  20  deaths,  and  brought  some 
6000  strikers  into  the  police  courts  (see 
Stbikes).  The  threatening  aspect  of  the  labor 
situation  was  doubtless  one  of  the  considerations, 
though  not  the  most  important,  which  deterred 
the  Italian  government  from  entering  the  war. 
The  Italian  Socialists  persisted  in  their  disap- 
proval of  the  German  Socialists,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  advanced  by  Dr.  Albert  Sildekum, 
Grerman  Socialist  deputy  from  Nuremberg,  who 
was  sent  to  justify  the  German  cause  in  Italy. 
On  October  26,  the  Italian  Socialists  joined  with 
their  Swiss  comrades  in  a  meeting  at  Lugano 
and  declared  that  they  would  regard  any  attempt 
to  involve  in  the  war  any  now  neutral  nation  as 
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a  crime  aeainst  the  working  classes ;  the  Lngaao 
meeting  also  requested  Socialists  in  all  neutral 
coimtries  to  demand  the  opening  of  diploraitie 
negotiations  for  peace. 

Russia.  One  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  tke 
Duma  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  govemmoit 
by  advocating  republicanism  in  a  sp^ch  on  the 
floor  of  the  l>uma.  When  the  government  threat- 
ened to  pimish  him,  the  Social  Democrats  eanied 
a  tumult  which  was  terminated  only  by  their 
forcible  expulsion.  In  the  latter  half  of  July  a 
general  strike  withdrew  possibly  200,000  moi 
TTom  industry  in  the  cit^  that  was  then  St 
Petersburg,  and  possibly  600,000  in  the  conntrj. 
(See  Strikes).  The  strike  speedily  took  on  t 
revolutionary  nature;  barricades  were  throws 
up  in  the  capital ;  and  on  July  26  the  government 
felt  it  necessary  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow.  Although  the  threat- 
ened revolution  of  the  working  classes  wu 
averted  by  the  patriotic  outburst  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tiie  war,  tiie  Social  Democrats  in  the 
Duma  opposed  both  war  and  government  with 
unfaltermg  constancy.  When  the  Belgian  So- 
cialist Vandervelde  wrote,  urging  them  to  sup- 
port the  war  against  German  militarism,  the 
Russian  Social  Democrats  (the  "majoritj 
group,"  see  1913  Yeab  Book)  replied  that  tbev 
were  determined  to  "oppose  the  Russian  goven- 
ment  in  the  interest  of  Russian  freedom,"  and 
could  on  no  accoimt  assist  the  autocratic  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  to  achieve  the  victory.  A  semi- 
official announcement  late  in  November  indicated 
the  existence  of  a  Socialist  plot  against  the  goT- 
ernment  and  reported  the  arrest  of  five  memlien 
of  the  Duma  and  several  other  Social  DemocraU. 

Sweden.  In  the  elections  of  March  27-April 
7,  the  Socialists,  advocating  the  reduction  of  the 
term  of  military  service  to  six  months,  gained  9 
seats  from  the  Liberals,  so  that  the  Socialist 
fraction  in  the  Lower  House  numbered  73  mem- 
l>ers.  In  a  second  election  in  September,  the  So- 
cialists still  further  increased  tiieir  representa- 
tion to  87,  again  at  the  expense  of  the  Liberals. 
The  Social  Democratic  l^uler,  Branting,  nov 
proposed  that  a  working  agreement  or  minimum 
pr<wramme  be  arranged  with  the  Liberals,  and  t 
coalition  ministry  formed,  in  which  the  Social 
Democrats  would  have  the  preponderance.  At 
Branting's  proposition  was  approved  by  the  So- 
cial Democratic  Congress  which  met  late  in  Ko- 
vember,  the  establishment  of  a  Socialist-Libcnl 
ministry  in  place  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet 
was  looked  for  in  the  near  future.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  militarism,  the  Congress  of  the  Sweiisih 
Social  Democratic  party  was  badly  divided:  bat 
with  70  votes  to  61  the  (Congress  approved  the 
policy  enunciated  by  Branting,  that  Sweda 
could  not  disarm  herself  while  oUier  nations  were 
augmenting  their  armaments.  The  best  the 
Swedish  Socialists  could  do,  said  the  leader,  wu 
to  limit  the  armament  expenditures  so  as  to  leare 
some  margin  for  the  work  of  social  Iwtterment 

United  States.  With  a  certain  amount  oi 
consternation  Socialist  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States  learned  that  the  Neu)  Reviev  had 
been  barred  from  propagandist  meetings  of  the 
Socialist  party  because  the  editor,  Herman  Simp- 
son, had  signalized  in  an  editorial  the  fact  that 
from  June,  1912,  to  June,  1913,  the  Socialist 
party  had  lost  50,000  members  or  more.  An- 
other discouraging  occurrence  was  the  defeat, 
April  7,  of  the  former  Social  Democratic  mayor 
of  Milwaukee,  Emil  Seidel,  who  was  oppocnng 
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lie  reelection  of  Mayor  O.  A.  Bading  in  that 
itj.  Probably  tlie  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
>rogre8B  of  the  Socialist  movement  was  its  in- 
ibility  to  conciliate  or  convert  the  other  labor 
Dovements,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
md  the  Syndicalist  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
Vorld.  Striking  testimony  to  this  lack  of  har- 
Dony  was  afforded  by  the  hearings  before  the 
i'ederal  Commission  on  Industrial  Belations  in 
sew  York  City  in  May,  when  the  Socialist  atti- 
ude  was  set  forth  by  Morris  Hillquit,  the  trade 
inion  method  by  Samuel  Gompers,  and  the  I.  W. 
V.  spirit  by  Vincent  St.  John  and  Joseph  Ettor. 
V'ith  a  paid-up  membership  of  only  14,000,  the 
.  W.  W.  was  nevertheless  an  active  ferment  in 
he  labor  world,  spreading  the  idea  of  industrial 
rarfare,  and  playing  a  prominent  rOle  in  the 
'dorado  miners'  war  and  other  strikes  (see 
Itsikes,  Colorado  Strike,  etc).  Upton  Sinclair, 
rho  picturesquely  demonstrated  his  sympathy 
rith  the  Colorado  miners,  upbraided  Hillqmt  and 
ither  Socialist  leaders  for  failing  to  give  solid 
upport  to  the  strike.  Although  possessing  scone 
nfluence  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
he  Socialists  were  decidedly  impatient  with  "the 
lompers  machine"  and  anta^nistie  to  the  Cath- 
ilic  element  in  the  Federation.  After  the  Xo- 
ember  Convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Engene  V. 
)ebs  declared  that  the  Socialists  would  do  well 
o  withdraw  from  this  "federation  of  craft  un- 
ons,"  and  form  a  new,  united,  revolutionary, 
iroletarian  union.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
Socialist  party  and  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
ras  ur^ed  by  a  joint  conference  of  the  two 
larties  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  April  26.  In 
he  elections  on  November  8  the  Socialists 
lected  Meyer  London  to  Congress  from  a  New 
I'ork  constituency.  The  number  of  Socialists  in 
he  various  State  Legislatures  was  31,  divided 
»  follows:  California,  2;  Idaiio,  1;  Illinois,  2; 
Cansas,  1;  Massachusetts,  1;  Minnesota,  2; 
lioDtana,  2;  New  Mexico,  I;  Nevada,  2;  Okla- 
loma,  6;  Pennsylvania,  I;  Utah,  1;  Wisconsin, 
I.  The  total  Socialist  vote  in  1914  was  687,496, 
s  compared  with  901,873  in  1912;  the  Socialist 
Jtbor  party  polled  30,344,  as  compared  with  29,- 
69  votes  in  1912. 

A  proposed  peace  programme  of  the  American 
iocialist  party,  drafted  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee,  was  bitterly  at- 
acked  by  A.  M.  Simons  in  the  New  York  Call  for 
iffering  to  compromise  with  the  "hell"  of  mili- 
arism,  and  for  advocating  the  establishment  of 
a  "international  police  force,"  which  might  be- 
ome  an  effective  instrument  for  the  suppression 
■t  democratic  and  social  revolutions.  More  pro- 
e«t«  were  evoked  by  the  militaristic  pronounce- 
pent  of  the  Milwaukee  Socialists  in  favor  of  a 
'citizen  army"  to  defend  American  industrial 
ivilization  against  Asiatic  invasion.  On  No- 
ember  19,  in  a  Cooper  Hall  speech  which  bids 
air  to  become  a  classic,  Morris  Hillquit  declared 
limself  more  patriot  than  Socialist.  "If  there 
>  anything  the  war  can  teach  us,"  he  said,  "it 
•  that  when  national  interest  comes  into  con- 
lict  with  any  other,  even  class  interest,  it  will 
'C  the  stronger.  National  feeling  stands  for  ex- 
stence  primarily,  for  the  chance  to  earn  a  live- 
ihood.  It  stands  for  everything  we  hold  dear — 
■omes,  language,  family,  and  friends.  The  work- 
HKman  has  a  country  as  well  as  a  class.  Even 
«iore  he  has  a  class."  For  American  topics  af- 
Brting  Socialism,  see  the  article  Uwrna)  States, 
xusim. 


Other  Countries.  In  the  Australian  elee- 
tions  on  September  S,  the  socialistically-inclined, 
but  highly  militaristic.  Labor  par^  trium- 
phantly elected  41  members  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  31  to  the  Senate,  thus  command- 
ing a  majority  in  both  houses  (see  Australia). 
The  Socialist  party  in  Belgium  received  a  gift 
of  $1,000,000  from  Ernest  Solvay,  the  famous 
Belgian  chemical  manufacturer.  In  the  elec- 
tions on  May  24  for  the  partial  renewal  of  tiie 
Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Socialists 
gained  one  seat,  increasing  their  representation 
to  40.  In  Canada,  the  provincial  elections  in  On- 
tario on  June  29  showed  5186  Socialist  votes, 
an  increase  of  1881  since  Dec.  5,  1911.  The  So- 
cialist party  in  the  Netherlands  was  active  in 
urging  the  reSstablishment  of  the  International 
Bureau  in  their  country.  At  a  Socialist  party 
Congress  in  Servia,  128  delegates  listened  to  the 
remarkable  speech  of  a  comrade  from  Bulgaria 
who  advocated  a  republican  xmion  of  the  two 
nations  and  boasted  that  in  the  last  Bulgarian 
election  37  Socialists  were  elected.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  the  labor  disturbances,  the  Sonth  Af- 
rican Labor  party  gained  1  seat  in  the  Union 
Legislative  Assembly,  21  seats  in  the  Transvaal 
provincial  council,  3  in  the  Natal  provincial 
council,  1  in  the  Cape  provincial  council,  3  in  the 
Bloemfontein  municipal  council,  and  1  in  the 
Kroonstad  municipal  eouncil.  In  Switzerland 
the  Social  Democratic  party  exerted  itself  to 

Srevent  the  further  extension  of  the  War  of  the 
[ations,  and  requested  the  Swiss  President  to 
take  the  initiative  in  peace  negotiations.  The 
question  of  militarism  threatened  to  split  the 
party  into  three  groups. 

SOCIALIST  BTTSBAIT,  Ihternationai. 
See  SociAusu,  Oreat  Britai», 

SOCIALIST  COKOBXSS,  Internahoitai. 
See  SociAUBii,  Intematioiial  Organization. 

SOCIAL   PHILOSOPHY.     See   Philosofht. 

SOCIAL  SEBVICE,  Amerioak  Institute  of. 
An  institution  organircd  in  1898  for  the  object 
of  gathering  and  disseminating  information  on 
all  branches  of  social  thought  and  service.  It 
supplies  information  and  advice  as  to  methods 
by  correspondence,  by  publications,  and  by  lec- 
tures. The  Institute  publishes  the  Ootpel  of  the 
Kingdom,  devoted  to  studies  and  social  reform 
from  a  Christian  standpoint.  The  1016  series 
will  take  up  the  study  of  the  following  topics: 
"The  Social  Dynamic,''  "Strikes  and  the  Public," 
"Anarchy,"  "Our  Courts  Just  or  Unjust," 
"Prison  Reform,"  "Municipal  Home  Rule," 
"Town  and  Village  Betterment,"  "The  'Sqpo," 
"Profit-Sharing,"  "The  Threat  of  the  Orient," 
"The  New  America,"  "The  Church's  Responsi- 
bility." The  president  is  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  and 
the  lecturer  Dr.  James  H.  Ecob. 

SOCIETIES,  Art.  For  exhibitions  held  by 
various  societies  and  associations,  see  Paint- 
ing and  Soulptubb. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  CONOBESS,  Alaraka. 
The  second  annual  session  of  the  Alabama  So- 
ciological Congress  was  held  at  Birmingham, 
May  3-6.  It  furnished  the  impetus  and  the  or- 
ganized basis  for  four  movements:  a  State  social 
service  committee  with  local  branches  in  ten 
cities;  a  State  antituberculosis  campaign;  a 
State  child-welfare  movement;  and  the  creation 
of  a  negro  department  of  the  Congress  in  charge 
of  negroes.  The  Congress  also  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing social  programme  for  Alabama:  a  work- 
men's compensation  law;  compulsory  education; 
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improved  child-labor  legieUtion ;  advance  of  age 
of  consent  to  21  years;  a  State  health  code;  anti- 
tuberculosis laws;  equal  suffrage;  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  school  revenues;  a  probation  system; 
a  remedial  loan  system;  and  a  State  housing 

SOCIOLOaiCAL  CONaBESS,  SouTHKBN. 
This  society  held  its  third  annual  session  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  early  in  May.  The  idea  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  that  animates  the  con- 
ference was  shown  in  its  motto.  "The  solid 
South  for  a  better  nation."  It  cooperated  with 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections (see  Chabities)  in  arrangement  of  pro- 
gramme. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress usually  covers  such  topics  as  public  healtii, 
courts,  prisons,  child  labor,  organized  charity, 
race  relations,  the  church,  and  social  service.  As 
a  result,  the  Congress  devoted  itself  very  largely 
to  problems  of  race  relations,  on  which  addresses 
were  given  by  many  distinguished  speakers,  in- 
cluding Bishop  Theodore  Bratton  of  Mississippi, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
Maj.  R.  B.  Moton  of  Hampton  Institute,  and 
Dr.  C.  V.  Roman  of  Nashville.  A  rational  and 
constructive  attitude  toward  the  condition  of 
the  negro  was  steadily  maintained.  In  the  de- 
partment of  church  and  social  service  it  was 
brought  out  that  in  the  South  the  church  is  still 
the  most  important  educational  and  social  fac- 
tor in  eommunitv  life;  and  that  to-day  the  South 
is  facing  a  religious  and  social  crisis  requir- 
ing wise  leadership  and  sane  constructive  pro- 
gress. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  Akisioan. 
This  society  held  its  ninth  annual  meeting  at 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  December 
28-31.  The  general  subject  of  the  meeting  was 
"Free  Communication."  At  the  same  time  and 
place  were  held  sessions  of  the  American  Statis- 
tical Association  and  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation. The  address  of  President  Edward  A. 
Ross  dealt  with  "Freedom  of  Communication 
and  the  Struggle  for  Light."  Mr.  John  Graham 
Brooks  read  a  paper  on  "Freedom  of  Assemblage 
in  the  United  States  since  1890,"  while  Police 
Commissioner  Arthur  Woods  of  New  York  City 
treated  the  subject,  "Reasonable  Restrictions 
'  Upon  Freedom  of  Assemblage."  A  session  de- 
voted to  "Freedom  of  Speech,"  included  papers 
by  Prof.  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  James  B.  Reynolds  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association.  "Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  the  United  States  since  1890"  was  the 
subject  of  Prof.  Henry  Schofield  of  Northwest- 
em  University  Law  School;  while  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Grasty  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  spoke  on  "Rea- 
sonable Restrictions  Upon  Freedom  of  the  Press." 
In  the  same  manner  "Freedom  of  Teaching  in  the 
United  States"  by  Prof.  U.  G.  Weatherly  of  the 
Indiana  University,  and  "Reasonable  Restric- 
tions upon  the  Scholar's  Freedom"  by  President 
Henry  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  pre- 
sented various  aspects  of  freedom  of  teaching. 
There  was  held  a  joint  session  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bconomic  Association  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, "The  Relation  of  the  State  to  VVages,"  with 
gapers  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Dixon  of  Washington, 
K  C,  and  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Minimum  Wage  Commission.  See  Po- 
litioal  Economy,  under  Ecokomic  Association, 
Amkbioan. 
SOCIOLOOT.  Material  of  sociological  inter- 
st  will  be  found  under  many  headings.    Under 


the  article  Labob  are  cross  references  to  numer- 
ous topics  relating  to  phases  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem. Under  Sooiai.  Eoonomicb  is  a  list  of  arti- 
cles treating  social  phases  of  industrial  life. 
See  also  Chabities;  Eugenics;  Mabbiaoe  and 

DiVOBCE;      PolXriCAI,      ECONOUT;      SOCIOLOCICAI, 

CoNOBESs,  Alabama;  Socioloqicai.  Congress, 
South  EBN;  and  Sociouxjical  Societt,  Ameri- 
can. 

Bibliography.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Kinthip  and 
Social  Organieation;  R.  G.  Gettell,  ProblesM  w 
Political  Evolution;  John  M.  Mecklin,  Democracy 
and  Race  Friction;  M.  A.  Aldrich,  and  others, 
Bugeniei;  B.  Eames,  Principle*  of  Eugenics,  a 
Praotioal  Treatise;  H.  F.  Seeretan,  La  popula- 
tion et  lea  mceure;  E.  W.  Capen,  Sociological 
Progress  in  Mission  Lands;  C.  R.  Henderson, 
The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Crime.  See  also  lists 
under  Sooial  Economios,  and  Pouticai.  Econ- 
omy, and  others  there  referred  to. 

SOILS.  One  of  the  most  acute  economic 
problems  at  the  present  time  is  the  production 
of  an  adequate  food  supply  at  a  reasonable  price. 
This  is  essentially  and  fundamentally  a  soil  prob- 
lem. It  is  therefore  encouraging  to  be  able  to 
record  marked  progress  during  the  past  year 
in  the  study  of  the  possibilities  of  soils,  and 
the  means  of  increasing  their  productive  capa- 
city. 

Son.  SuBVETS.  As  one  of  the  most  useful 
means  to  this  end,  soil  surveys  were  eztoided 
and  activelji  prosecuted  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
^stematic  soil  surveys  were  in  progress  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and  less  complete 
surveys  were  being  made  in  Australia,  Japan, 
and  South  Africa.  Recently  the  subject  has  be- 
gun to  receive  serious  attrition  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  several  of  the  Soutii  American  coun- 
tries, notably  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Probably 
the  most  comprehensive  work  of  this  kind  con- 
tinues to  be  that  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  this  work  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year, 
ended  June  30,  1914,  detailed  soil  surveys  were 
completed  or  begun  in  90  different  areas  located 
in  20  different  States,  and  36,721  square  miles, 
or  22,861,440  acres,  were  surveyed.  Reconnois- 
sance  surveys  covering- 11,129  square  miles,  or 
7,122,660  acres,  were  also  conducted  in  California 
and  Wisconsin.  The  total  area  covered  by  the 
detailed  surveys  up  to  and  including  June  30, 
1014,  amounts  to  329,639  square  miles,  or  210,- 
904,960  acres,  and  by  reconnoissance  surveys, 
434,049  square  miles,  or  277,791,360  acres.  The 
detailed  surveys  are  made  on  a  scale  of  one  inch 
to  the  mile,  and  the  reconnoissance  surveys  on  a 
scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch.  The  surveys  are 
in  great  demand  by  those  interested  in  agricul- 
tural development,  especially  in  case  of  the  many 
areas  where  peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate exist,  and  where  it  seems  necessary  to  in- 
troduce new  crops  or  new  methods  for  successful 
competition  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 

During  the  past  year  a  special  study  was  made 
of  the  fruit  and  truck  crop  soils  of  the  United 
States,  the  purpose  being  ultimately  to  furnish 
a  complete  guide  to  the  soils  best  suited  to  tiiese 
crops,  and  to  indicate  the  proper  methods  of 
handling  the  soils. 

Classification  of  the  lands  of  the  National  for- 
este  with  a  view  to  release  of  those  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  (see  Fobestbt),  and  stir- 
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vejTB  of  the  lands  of  the  Tarious  projects  of  the 
U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  with  a  view  to  their 
better  utilization  were  continued. 

Scientific  IirrKsnoATioNB.  Soil  erosion  is 
the  cause  of  greater  injury  to  agricultural  lands 
than  is  often  realized.  The  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Soils 
finds  that  in  some  Southern  States  as  much  as  60 
per  cent  of  the  arable  land  is  lost  to  agriculture 
from  this  cause.  Effective  methods  of  prevention 
and  control,  based  on  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  soil  to  absorb  water,  or  decreasing  the  ve- 
locity of  the  run-off,  are  being  worked  out.  The 
problem  of  prevention  of  wind  erosion  and  in- 
jury by  diifting  sands  received  considerable  at- 
tention during  tiie  year,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  sand  dunes  along  the  north  coast  of  En- 
rope,  and  much  prosress  in  reducing  or  control- 
ing  damage  from  this  source  and  making  such 
lands  valuable  for  certain  agricultural  purposes 
is  reported. 

A  simple  method  of  determining  the  optimum 
water  content  of  soils,  based  upon  the  rise  of 
water  by  capillarity  a  short  distance  in  a  tube 
previously  filled  with  dry  soil,  and  the  subse- 
quent distribution  of  the  water  in  the  soil,  is  an 
important  practical  achievement  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  during  the  past  year. 

In  recent  soil  investigations  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  what  has  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered minor  or  merely  incidental  constituents 
of  soils,  but  which  may  prove  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  soil  fmility.  For  example, 
sulphur  and  manganese  have  been  shown  to  be 
common  constituents  of  soils,  and  there  seems  to 
be  some  direct  correlation  between  their  amount 
(within  certain  limits)  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Many  of  the  rarer  elements  have  been 
found  to  occur  quite  generally  in  soils,  thus 
showing  the  great  complexity  of  their  mineral 
composition.  A  like  complexity  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  organic  matter  of  soils  is  also  re- 
vealed bv  recent  investigations.  The  Bureau  of 
Soils,  alone,  has  isolated  and  identified  more 
than  40  distinct  compounds  in  the  organic  mat- 
ter of  the  soil.  The  specific  effects  of  these  com- 
pounds on  plant  growth  are  being  studied,  with 
the  result  that  some  have  been  shown  to  be 
harmful  while  others  are  distinctly  beneficial. 
Such  work  as  this  is  fundamental  to  any  correct 
understanding  of  soil  fertility,  replacing  vague 
theories  by  definite  knowledge. 

Recent  advances  in  the  study  of  colloids  have 
sharply  emphasized  the  many  and  very  intimate 
relations  which  exist  between  colloid  bodies  and 
the  properties  and  processes  of  soils.  Indeed,  the 
great  authority  on  colloids,  Wolfgang  Ostwald, 
declares  that  "soil  is  a  conglomeration  of  colloids 
.  .  .  soil  physics  is  colloid  chemistry." 

A  fact  brought  out  by  recent  investigation, 
which  may  prove  of  great  importance  in  the  man- 
agement of  alkali  soils,  is  that  injurious  soluble 
salts  may  be  so  combined  that  they  mutually  de- 
stroy each  other's  harmfulness.  For  example,  C. 
B.  Lipman  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  "to 
triple  and  (quadruple  the  total  salt  content  of  the 
soil  and  still  make  it  a  better  medium  for  am- 
monification  and  nitrification  than  it  was  with 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  total  salt  content, 
consisting,  however,  of  but  one  salt." 

Much  attention  has  been  given  recently  to  the 
matter  of  devising  a  simple  and  yet  generally  ap- 
plicable system  of  soil  classification.  Several 
schemes  of  classification,  one  designed  to  be  inter- 
national in  scope,  were  proposed  during  the  year, 


and  one  of  the  most  recent  treatises  on  soils,  that 
of  Glinka,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Bibliography.  Among  the  more  important 
permanent  contributions  to  the  literature  relat- 
ing to  soils  which  have  recently  appeared  are — 
G.  Andre,  Ckimie  Agricole — Chimie  du  Sol 
(Paris,  1913);  Mitacherlich,  Bodenkvnde  fir 
Land-und  FontwirU  (Berlin,  1913) ;  Russell, 
PertiUty  of  the  Soil  (Cambridge,  1913) ;  Wahns- 
chaffe  and  Schucht,  Anleitung  zur  wisaenschaft- 
lichai  Bodenuntersuchung  (Berlin,  1914)  ; 
Glinka,  Die  Typen  der  Bodenbildung,  ihre  Klaa- 
sifikation  und  geographiacKe  Verbreitung  (Ber- 
lin, 1914)  ;  Case,  Coast  Sand  Dunes,  Sand  Spits, 
and  Sand  Wastes  (London,  1914) ;  King,  Soil 
Management  (New  York  and  London,  1914). 
Those  interesteid  in  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  should  secure  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  Prioe  List  iO,  The 
Public  Domain,  which  gives  a  list  of  government 
documents  relating  to  these  lands. 

SOLAB  PHYSICS.     See  Abtbonomt. 

SOMALI  COAST.  See  Fbenoh  Somau 
Coast. 

SOMALILAin)  PBOTECTOBATE.  A  Brit- 
ish protectorate  established  in  1884  under  the 
administration  of  the  India  Office,  transferred  in 
1898  to  that  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  again  on 
April  1,  1905,  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Ofnee.  It 
lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  between  the  French  and 
Itelian  dependencies,  and  borders  on  Abyssinia. 
The  area  is  estimated  at  68,000  square  miles. 
Administration  is  limited  to  the  coast  belt.  The 
population,  mainly  Mohammedan  Somalia,  is  es- 
timated at  300,000.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
nomadic,  and  grazing  is  the  principal  industry. 
Leading  exports  are  hides  and  skins,  sheep  and 
cattle,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  salt,  ivory,  and 
gold  ingots.  The  importe  consist  mainly  of  rice, 
dates,  cotton  piece  goods,  iron,  and  hardware. 
Total  importe  in  1012-13,  £249,629;  1911-12, 
£266,611;  1910-11,  £267,183.  Exporte,  1012-13, 
£229,448;  1911-12,  £240,036;  1910-11,  £247,333. 
Grant-in-aid,  1012-13,  £26,000.  Revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, 1012-13,  £29,913  and  £60,872  respec- 
tively; 1911-12,  £32,672  and  £74,846.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Berbera,  Zeila,  and  Bulhar. 
Commissioner  and  Commander-in-chief  in  1913, 
H.  A.  Byatt. 

SOUTH,  Univkbsitt  or  the.  An  institution 
for  higher  education  founded  in  1861  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.  It  was  open  for  instruction  in  1868.  The 
universitv  comprises  a  college  of  arte  and  sci- 
ences and  a  theological  department,  the  average 
number  of  students  in  both  departments  being 
160,  and  there  are  about  20  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. The  productive  funds  amount,  to  about 
$400,000.  llie  library  contains  about  35,000  vol- 
umes. The  president  is  Albion  Williamson 
Knight,  D.D. 

SOUTH  AJFBICA,  Union  or.  A  British  col- 
ony; a  legislative  union,  \mder  one  government, 
of  four  British  provinces.  The  areas  of  the  prov- 
inces, their  total  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  May  7,  1911,  and  their  total  white 
population,  are  shown  in  the  teble  of  provinces 
and  annexed  territories  below: 


8g.m.  Pop.  1911  WMtu 

Cape  of   Good  Hope    ..206,860  1,558.630  546,163 

Bechuanilsnd     61,524  09,558  14,017 

TranskeUn  TerritorlM: 

Esat    OrioaslsBd     ..     7,504  240,038  7.0S0 

Tembnlsnd      4,120  286,086  8,188 
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Sq.  m.  Pop.  1911  WhUu 

Transkai      3,S53  188,895  3,189 

Pondoland     8,906  284,887  1,888 

WsIBlh    Bsy     480  687  82 


Total  Cape  Pror- 

inca     276,096     2,664,965        582,877 

Natal     24,866        074,487  .        06,094 

Zolulaod      10,424        210,606  2,120 

ToUl    Natal    86,200     1,104,048  08,114 

TransTaal      110,426     1,686,212        420,662 

Orange   Free   Bute    ...   50,880        628,174        175,180 

Total    TTnlon     478,100     5,978,894     1,276,242 

Of  the  1,276,242  whites,  691,078  were  females; 
of  the  4,019,006  natives,  1,996,067  were  females; 
of  the  678,146  other  colored  inhabitants,  316,867 
were  females.  The  proportion  of  Europeans  in 
the  total  population,  in  1904,  was  21.68  per  cent; 
in  191 1,  21.37  per  cent.  The  total  non-European 
increase,  from  1904  to  1911,  was  16.72  per  cent. 
The  total  increase  for  the  union,  from  1904  to 
1911,  of  all  races,  was  16.41  per  cent;  for  the 
Cape  Province,  6.44  per  cent;  Natal,  7.69;  Trans- 
vaal, 32.78 ;  Orange  Free  State,  36.37.  The  den- 
sity per  square  mue  was  12.63  for  the  union,  9.26 
for  the  Cape  Province,  33.83  for  Natal,  16.27  for 
the  Transvaal,  and  10.48  for  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  total  population,  in  1904,  was  6,- 
175,824.  Cape  Town,  the  capital,  had  29,863 
white  inhabitants  in  1911;  Pretoria,  29,618;  Jo- 
hannesburg, 119,963;  Durban,  31,783;  Port  Eliz- 
abeth, 18,190;  Woodstock,  17,967;  Qermiston, 
16,679;  Maritzburg,  14,737;  Bloemfontein,  14,- 
720;  Kimberley,  13,698;  Krugersdorp,  13,132; 
East  London,  12,279;  Boksburg,  11,529. 

Mining.  The  chief  source  of  the  country's 
wealth  is  the  mining  industry.  Gold  constitutes 
(1912)  60  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  and  dia- 
monds over  16  per  cent.  The  export  of  all  min- 
erals constitutes  over  83  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports. 

Oold.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  output  of 
the  union,  in  1912,  was  £38,691,688.  The  table 
below  shows  the  output  by  provinces  in  1911  and 
1912: 


Trans- 
Taal 
Natal 
Cape    . 


Fin*  ou. 
1»11  1»1» 


1911 


191» 


.8,240,461  0,107,512  85,041,486  88,686,360 

1,706     1,242      7,246      6,276 

78       88       810       162 


ToUl 

Union  8,251,240  9,108,792  85,049,041  88,601,688 

The  total  output  from  the  Transvaal  for  1913 
was  valued  at  £37,368,040.  Employed  in  the 
gold  mines  in  December,  1912,  were  24,558  white 
and  207,618  colored  laborers,  of  whom  24,520 
white  and  207,466  colored  were  engaged  in  the 
Transvaal. 

Diamonds.  The  value  of  the  diamond  output  for 
the  year  1912  was  £10,061,489.  The  table  below 
shows  the  output  by  provinces  in  1911  and  1912: 

Oaratt  £ 

1911              191t             1911  1919 

Tranivaal     .1,843,841  2,181,406  1,628,876  2,8d6,979 

Cape    2,250,506  2,325,549  5,506,412  6,190,966 

O.    F.    S.    ..     793,152      614,927  1,611,486  1,488,544 


Total 

Union     4,891,999  5,071,882  8,746,724  10,061,439 

The  stones  obtained  from  the  Transvaal  mines 
are  inreatly  inferior  to  those  from  the  Cape  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  the  latter  selling  at  from 


36  «.  to  42  «.  per  carat  when  Transvaal  diamonds 
were  bringing  only  13  «.  per  carat.  Employed  in 
the  diamond  mines,  in  December,  1912,  were  8874 
white  and  62,369  eolored  laborers. 

Coal.  The  total  value  of  the  coal  output  for  the 
union,  in  1912,  was  £1,999,378.  The  table  below 
shows  the  output  by  provinces  in  1911  and  1912. 

Ton*  *  £ 

1911             1911  1911             1919 

Transvaal      ..4,848,680  4,761,860  1,020,589  1,044.986 

Natal     2,679,5512,766,068  725,448       771,755 

O.    F.    8.    ...     482,600      625,450  187,616       141.880 

Cape    89.028         74,701  51,550         41,257 

*  Metric  tons. 

The  Transvaal  produced  also  2960  tons  of  ooke, 
valued  at  £3469;  and  25,896  gallons  of  tar,  val- 
ued at  £806.  Natal  produced  5000  tons  of  coke, 
valued  at  £8611.  The  coal  mines  employed,  in 
December,  1912,  1323  white  and  23,277  colored 
laborers. 

Other  MinettUa.  The  output  of  silver  (1,017,- 
013  fine  ounces,  valued  at  £124,374)  is  contiuned 
in  gold  bullion  and  base  metal  ores,  there  being 
no  silver  mines  in  the  union.  The  output  of  cop- 
per (1620  tons  of  concentrates,  valued  at  £49,- 
142  from  the  Transvaal,  and  16,951  tons  of  matte 
and  ore,  valued  at  £607,836  from  the  Cape)  for 
the  year  1912  was  valued  at  £556,978.  The  out- 
put of  tin  ore  (2932  tons,  valued  at  £367,699) 
was  all  from  the  Transvaal.  The  output  of  lime 
in  1912  was  valued  at  £129,470;  salt,  £63,096; 
asbestos,  £18,882. 

Other  Industries.  In  spite  of  the  three  years 
of  severe  drought,  agricultural  development  has 
made  great  progress.  The  re-stocking  of  farms 
visited  by  the  recent  severe  outbreaks  of  cattle 
fever  proceeds  rapidly.  Irrigation  plans  are  be- 
ing carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in  varioiu  dis- 
tricts. The  wool  export  reached,  in  1912,  162,- 
000,000  potmds,  valued  at  £4,780,000.  The  ex- 
port of  ostrich  feathers  was  valued  at  £2,600,000. 

The  forest  reserve  covers  1,843,036  acres.  The 
present  annual  importation  of  timber  into  the 
union  is  about  14,000,000  cubic  feet,  largely  pine 
from  Europe  and  America,  with  some  hard  wood 
from  Australia.  The  total  revenue  from  the  for- 
est reserve,  during  1911,  was  £90,874;  expendi- 
ture, £112,816. 

Commerce.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  in  the  trade  of  the  union,  exclusive 
of  specie,  is  shown  in  the  table  below,  for  three 
comparative  years: 

1910  1911  1919 

Imports     £36,727,867     £86,925,884     £88,888,060 

Exports     53,600,840       57,024,000        62,974,210 

A  table  of  the  principal  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  exports  of  domestic  produce,  in 
the  1912  trade,  follows,  values  in  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling. 


ImpoTtt                     lOOOt 
FoodBtaOl   6,860 

Cotton    mfrs 8,287 

Apparel      2,700 

Hardware      1,812 

Leather   mfrs 1,686 

Machinery     2,689 

Haberdashery      1,418 

Iron    &    steel 1,872 

Wood,    etc 1,061 

Drugs,    etc 950 

Oils      725 

Fumitare    712 

Glycerine     588 

Woolen  mfrs.    026 


BxporU  lOOOt 

Oold     88.843 

Diamonds    9,153 

Wool    4,781 

Feathers    2,610 

Coal     1.182 

Hides  A  skins 1,601 

Mohair     967 

Copper     482 

Bark    383 

Tin    ore    346 

Whale    oil     151 

Fish     78 

Fruit    60 

Fodder    45 
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The  United  EUnsdom  contributed  tSS.l  per  oent 
of  the  imports  and  received  01.4  per  cent  of  the 
exports. 

During  1912,  4106  Teasels,  of  12,206,300  tons 
net,  were  entered,  and  4080  vessels,  of  12,163,- 
081  tons,  were  cleared. 

Communications.  PreviouB  to  May,  1010,  the 
State  railways  of  the  separate  colonies,  now  con- 
stituting provinces  of  tne  union,  were  operated 
by  their  several  governments.  On  that  date 
these  lines  were  amalgamated  into  one  system 
under  the  name.  The  South  African  Railways, 
controlled  by  the  central  government.  On  Dec. 
31,  1013,  the  mileage  of  the  government  lines  to- 
taled 8281,  of  which  7807  miles  were  of  3-feet,  6- 
inch  gauge  and  474  miles  of  2-foot  gauge,  during 
the  year  the  mileage  having  been  increased  433, 
or  approximately  6.6  per  cent.  In  1913  there 
was  carried  a  total  of  12,402,626  tons  of  revenue 
freight,  including  6,086332  tons  of  coal,  these 
being  increases  of  634,028  tons  and  461,007  tons, 
respectively.  Although  the  total  tonnage  thus 
showed  an  increase  of  6.68  per  cent,  the  total 
freight  revenue  decreased  2.03  per  cent,  mainly 
because  of  rate  deductions  made  in  1012.  The 
total  freight  revenues  were  $38,646,460,  a  de- 
crease of  $801,126,  and  the  coal  revenues  were 
$0,208,100,  a  decrease  of  $381,726.  The  revalues 
from  passenger  traffic  in  1013  were  $16,447,173. 
This  was  an  increase  of  $336,624  over  1012,  or 
2.08  per  cent,  but  compares  with  increases  in 
1012  over  1011  of  7.47  per  cent,  and  1013  over 
1010  of  20.07  per  cent.  The  gross  earnings  for 
the  lines  operated  were  $60,333,237.  The  gross 
expenditures  were  $43,668,040,  thereby  leaving  a 
surplus  of  $16,676,107  as  compared  with  $21,- 
200,836  in  1012,  and  $23,803,004  in  1011.  The 
operating  ratio  was  thus  72.36  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  64.07  per  oent  in  1013.  The  capital 
expenditure  during  the  year  being  $408,032,100, 
or  $48,856  per  mile.  The  report  states  that 
when  all  tiie  lines  under  construction  at  present 
are  completed,  the  mileage  operated  by  the  South 
African  Railways  will  be  approximately  0318 
miles. 

The  first  train  on  the  line  from  Prieska  to  Up- 
pington,  ran  over  the  road  on  Kovember  16,  and 
signified  the  completion  of  a  rapid  track-laying 
record.  On  September  0  track-laying  on  this 
line,  142  miles  in  length,  was  begun,  and  the  en- 
tire work  was  completed  in  68  days,  a  record, 
which  though  less  than  that  held  in  tiie  western 
United  States,  was  the  best  to  date  for  African 
railw^  omstrucrtion.  The  line  follows  the  Or- 
ange River  almost  its  entire  length,  with  very 
little  earthwork  to  be  done,  and  but  three  small 
water  courses  to  be  bridged.  This  line  was  con- 
structed in  order  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  mil- 
itary operations  in  German  Southwest  Africa, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  line  would  be  ex- 
tended to  Kaliontein,  the  Germain  railhead,  for 
strat^o  reasons.  The  present  terminus,  Up- 
pington,  is  about  80  miles  as  the  crow  fiies  from 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  German  Southwest 
Africa,  and  about  twice  that  distance  from  the 
German  railhead. 

At  the  end  of  1012  there  were  16,236  miles  of 
tei^:raph  line,  with  66,860  miles  of  wire,  'iele- 
phone  lines,  64,097  miles.  Post  and  telegraph 
offices,  2644. 

Finance  and  Govkbnmknt.  In  the  table  be- 
low are  shown  revenue  and  expenditure  for  three 
comparative  years: 


i»ti-ii  iBii-ta  i»ta-i4 

Kerenue    £17,284,847     £17,466,573     £16,888,000 

Zxpcnditnre    . .   16,608,688       17,204,126       16,419,264 

The  total  public  debt  stood,  March  31,  1012, 
at  £117,760,676. 

Viscount  Gladstone  of  Lanark  was  Governor- 
General  in  the  beginning  of  1014,  being  succeeded 
later  in  the  year  by  Viscount  Buxton,  who  was 
assisted  by  the  following  Executive  Council: 
Gen.  L.  Botha,  Premier  and  Minister  for  Native 
Affairs;  Gen.  J.  C.  Smuts,  finance  and  defense; 
Capt.  H.  Burton,  railways  and  ports;  N.  J.  de 
Wet,  Justice;  Capt.  H.  C.  van  Heerden,  agricul- 
ture; Capt.  F.  S.  Malan,  mines  and  instruction; 
*  *  *,  interior;  Sir  Thomas  Watt,  public  works, 
post,  and  telegraph;  H.  S.  Theron,  public  lands; 
and  Capt  J.  A.  C.  Graaff,  without  portfolio. 
For  other  informati<m,  see  articles  under  sepa- 
rate provinces. 

HiSTOBT 

Depobtation  or  Stuks  Lkaimbs.  Again  in 
1014  the  Rand  (or  Witwatersrand,  the  famous 
gold-mining  region  in  the  Transvaal)  was  the 
scene  of  serious  industrial  disturbances  (which 
will  receive  further  treatment  in  the  separate 
article  on  Stbikkb)  and  the  storm-centre  of 
South   African  politics.     A  strike  in  this  con- 

fested  industrial  community  had  been  attended 
y  bloody  rioting  on  the  t^rible  night  of  July 
4,  1013,  in  Johannesburg,  and  had  oeen  termi- 
nated by  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  union 
government  with  martial  law  in  (me  hand,  and  in 
the  other  promises  to  reinstate  the  strikers,  to 
investif^te  their  grievances,  and  to  compensate 
the  strike-breakers.  But  the  situation  still  re- 
mained tense:  the  trade-unionists  felt  bitter 
resentment,  and  the  Trades  Federation  still  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  by  a  sudden  general 
strike  it  could  bring  the  government  to  its  Icnees. 
The  signal  for  reopening  the  conflict  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  government  to  carry  out  a  policy 
of  retrenchment  in  the  administration  of  the 
State-owned  railways,  and  to  begin  its  economies 
by  laying  off  some  70  railway-workers.  On  Jan. 
7,  1014,  a  meeting  of  railway-workers  was  held 
at  Pretoria;  a  railway  strike  was  inaugurated 
the  following  day;  and  the  strikers  demanded 
the  reinstatement  of  their  70  discharged  fellow- 
workers.  Instead  of  yielding,  the  government 
still  further  angered  the  strikers  by  giving  pro- 
tection to  "scabs"  and  by  arresting  a  number  of 
strike  leaders.  By  this  time  the  Syndicalists  in 
the  Federation  of  Trades  were  so  thoroughly  ex- 
cited that  they  issued  the  call  for  a  general 
strike,  January  13.  Immediately  the  .  govern- 
ment proclaimed  martial  law,  and  momlised 
70,000  soldiers  of  the  militia  or  Defense  Forces; 
the  strikers  therefore  found  strong  police  guards 
everywhere,  armed  men  watching  the  mines,  and 
angry  Boer  militiamen  patrolling  the  streets  of 
Johannesburg.  On  January  16,  a  force  of  per- 
haps 6000  men  surroundeid  the  Johannesburg 
Trades  Hall,  a  field  gun  was  trained  on  the 
building,  and  the  unarmed  strike  leaders  within, 
composmg  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trades 
Federation,  were  forced  to  surrender  and  es- 
corted to  jail  by  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Without  leaders,  the  strike  collapsed  on  Jan- 
uary 22. 

In  its  unhesitating  and  eminently  successful 
efforts  to  prevent  tiie  advent  of  a  new  era  of  in- 
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dustrial  anarchy  in  the  Transraal,  the  union 
government  would  have  been  generally  com- 
mended by  the  middle  classes,  had  it  not  com- 
mitted one  grave  error,  the  deportation  of  the 
strike-leaders.  At  midnight  on  January  26,  sev- 
eral days  after  all  danger  of  an  industrial  crisis 
was  past,  nine  of  the  most  notorious  labor 
agitators,  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Johannes- 
burg, were  awakened  from  sleep,  hustled  aboard 
a  train  for  Durban,  and  quietly  but  forcibly 
placed  aboard  the  steamship  Vmgeni.  Despite 
their  protests,  and  disregarding  their  demand 
for  a  li^al  trial,  the  unfortunate  nine  were  con- 
veyed by  the  Vmgeni  to  London. 

Full  opportunity  for  discussing  the  incident 
was  p;iven  when  on  January  30  the  South  African 
Parliament  was  opened  and  (February  2)  Gen- 
eral Smuts  introduced  an  Indemnity  Bill  exempt- 
ing the  public  ofBcials  from  punishment  for  any 
illegalities  committed  by  them  in  suppressing 
the  strike;  there  was  also  a  clause  declaring 
that  the  nine  deported  men  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  reenter  the  union.  There  had  been  a 
malign  conspiracy  of  the  Syndicalists,  General 
Smuts  declared,  to  terrorize  the  country;  yet 
technically  there  was  no  law  under  which  these 
criminals  could  be  adequately  punished;  the 
^vemment  had  therefore  taken  the  law  into 
its  own  hands  in  deporting  the  most  dangerous 
conspirators  without  trial.  This,  however,  con- 
stituted an  alarming  precedent  for  governmental 
interference  with  private  liberties,  and  if  it  was 
admitted  in  principle  that  the  government  could 
deport  citizens  arbitrarily,  the  road  would  be 
clear  to  despotism.  Such  at  least  was  the  view 
of  the  ministry's  critics.  Mr.  Creswell,  the  La- 
bor leader,  who  had  himself  been  imprisoned  for 
promoting  disaffection,  not  only  denied  that  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Syndicalists  had  existed,  but 
went  on  to  all^e  that  the  government  had  con- 
spired with  the  mine-owners  against  the  rights 
of  labor,  and  that  Gen.  Louis  Botha,  the  Boer 
Premier  who  had  wielded  arbitrary  power  in 
protecting  the  mine-owners,  might  well  be  called 
'•Louis  the  First,  By  the  Grace  of  (Jod,  Defender 
of  the  Mine  Owners."  But  the  majority  in  Par- 
liament and  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 
country,  while  they  were  more  or  less  disquieted 
by  the  deportations,  were  inclined  to  support  the 
government,  inasmuch  as  they  believed  the  strike 
to  have  been  caused  by  a  small  band  of  desperate 
Syndicalists,  who  tyrannized  over  the  fairly 
well-paid  white  minority  of  workers  on  the  Rand, 
and  did  not  at  all  represent  the  needs  of  the  real 
laboring  class — the  negroes.  Moreover,  there 
were  a  quarter  of  a  million  negro  laborers  in  the 
Band  region,  who  might  follow  the  lawless  ex- 
ample of  their  white  fellow-workmen;  and  in- 
subordination of  the  great  masses  of  subject 
negroes  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Britain's 
other  African  territories,  might  be  the  awful 
result  of  unchecked  Syndicalist  insurrections  in 
the  Transvaal.  Probably  it  was  this  haunting 
spectre  of  a  native  uprising  which  induced  the 
Parliament  more  readily  to  acquiesce  in  the 
deeds  of  a  government  which  was  at  any  rate 
Arm  in  upholding  order,  if  not  exactly  scrupu- 
lous abdut  law.  Consequently  the  Indemnity 
Bill  was  passed  on  third  reading  on  March  10, 
and  received  the  assent  of  the  Governor-General 
nine  days  later.  In  the  Transvaal,  however,  the 
incident  tended  to  strengthen  the  Labor  party, 
as  was  shown  by  the  election  of  a  Labor  ma- 
jority to  the  Transvaal  Provincial  Council.    In 


passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  newly 
elected  Labor  majority  in  the  Transvaal  Coun- 
cil, being  unable  to  control  the  policy  of  the 
Administrator  and  his  executive,  attempted  to 
transfer  his  powers  to  select  committees  of  the 
Council  by  ordinances  which  were  sulniequentlY 
disallowed  under  the  South  African  Act  u 
ultra  vires. 

Meanwhile  Imperial  complications  developed. 
The  nine  deported  workingmen,  arriving  off 
Gravesend,  England,  on  February  24,  were  re 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  their  Laborite  sym- 
pathizers in  the  mother  country.  Their  recital 
of  General  Botha's  misdeeds  aroused  such  in- 
dignation that  a  huge  mass  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park  on  March  1,  and  Socialist  meetings  in 
other  British  cities,  voiced  a  vdiement  protest 
against  the  harsh  policy  of  the  South  African 
government  as  well  as  against  the  indifTerence 
of  Mr.  Asquith's  ministry  in  refusing  to  inter- 
vene. The  Imperial  government,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, possessing  the  constitutional  right 
to  disallow  any  bill  of  the  Union  Parliament, 
might  constitutionally  have  vetoed  the  Indem- 
nity Bill  and  protected  the  deported  strikers. 
But  in  so  doing,  the  Imperial  government  might 
have  angered  General  Botha,  who  by  resigning 
would  throw  the  South  African  government  out 
of  gear.  Therefore  nothing  was  done;  although 
the  announcement  in  February  that  Sydney 
Buxton,  an  energetic  Liberal,  hitherto  on  the 
Board  of  Trade,  would  succeed  Lord  Gladstone 
as  Governor-General  of  South  Africa,  was  taken 
in  some  quarters  to  indicate  a  rebuke  to  the 
stern  industrial  policies  of  the  government  with 
which  Lord  Gladstone  as  Governor-General  had 
been  connected. 

Union  Pabliauent  and  Labob.  Owing  chiefly 
to  the  controversy  over  the  deportations,  the 
session  of  the  Union  Parliament,  which  lasted 
from  January  30  to  July  7,  was  the  longest  in 
the  history  of  the  union,  despite  the  introduction 
of  the  closure  as  a  means  to  expedite  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  Besides  the  budget,  which 
involved  important  tariff  changes  and  proposals 
for  the  taxation  of  incomes  and  undeveloped 
lands,  the  session  was  mostly  concerned  with 
measures  affecting  industrial  conditions.  The 
Indemnity  Bill  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
A  Peace  Preservation  Bill,  endowing  the  govern- 
ment with  tbe  most  sweeping  powers  for  the 
suppression  of  industrial  disorders,  was  so  vio- 
lently assailed  that  for  it  a  somewhat  milder 
Riotous  Assemblies  Bill  was  substituted  and 
passed,  which  latter  prohibited  all  forms  of 
"peaceful  picketing,"  penalized  the  intimidation 
of  workingmen,  and  provided  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  broke  their  contract  of  employment  in 
the  public  utilities.  The  act  also  empowered 
the  government  to  deport  any  persons  convicted 
of  high  treason,  sedition,  or  public  violence. 
With  the  intention  of  punishing  the  men  who 
went  out  on  strike  in  January,  the  government 
introduced  a  Railways  Strike  Bill,  assigning 
modest  rewards  to  the  employees  who  had  held 
aloof  from  the  strike,  and  imposing  rather  hea%'y 
fines  on  those  who  had  participated;  owine  to 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  however,  the  tmes 
had  to  be  abandoned.  It  remains  to  mention 
several  measures  which  were  designed  to  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  grave  industrial  maladies  of 
which  strikes  and  riots  were  symptomatic.  Late 
in  1913,  in  fulfillment  of  its  promise  given  to  the 
labor  delegates  in  July,  1913,  the  ministry  had 
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publiehed  a  number  of  bills  which  it  proposed 
to  bring  in  the  following  year — ^bills  dealing 
with  Workmen's  Compensation,  Factories,  In- 
dustrial Disputes,  and  Trade  Unions.  But  when 
the  time  came  to  open  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1914,  the  ministry  announced  that  these  meas- 
ures would  be  dielved,  inasmuch  as  "the  coim- 
try  has  been  profoundly  stirred  by  the  recent 
disorders  (the  January  strilce),  and  the  feel- 
ings which  have  been  aroused  must  be  allowed 
to  subside  before  the  problems  which  have  pre- 
sented themselves  as  the  outcome  of  these  events 
can  be  calmly  reviewed  and  wisely  dealt  with." 
But  as  the  anticipatedly  short  session  lengthened 
out,  and  the  Opposition  became  increasingly  in- 
sistent. General  Botha's  cabinet  finally  con- 
sented to  bring  up  for  consideration  (1)  a  bill 
regarding  Industrial  Disputes  and  Trade  Un- 
ions, (2)  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill.  The 
former  bill,  which  provided  for  compulsory  in- 
vestigation of  industrial  disputes  and  estab- 
lished commissioners  for  conciliation,  was  op- 
fioeed  by  the  Laborites  because  it  restricted  the 
iberty  of  striking,  and  was  lost  in  the  conges- 
tion of  business  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  second  bill  was  successfully  passed. 
Frankly  following  the  fprm  of  the  English  Act 
of  1906,  and  adopting  the  scale  of  compensation 
in  vogue  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  supplemented  and  consolidated 
the  defective  and  variant  compensation  laws  of 
the  several  provinces,  and  made  it  possible  for 
practically  all  classes  of  labor  (except  domestic 
and  agricultural  workers  not  in  charge  of  ma- 
chinery) to  claim  legal  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents.  Another  sorely  needed  measure 
was  the  Workmen's  Wages  Protection  Act,  bor- 
rowed from  West  Australia,  which  made  his 
vrorkmen's  wages  the  first  charge  upon  the 
moneys  received  by  any  contractor  for  building 
or  other  work.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  Amend- 
ing Bill  which  was  passed  late  in  the  session  to 
supplement  the  Miners'  Phthisis  Act  of  1912: 
men  who  worked  at  stone  crushing  machines 
above  ground  were  now  included  as  "miners"; 
native  miners,  who  frequently  succtmib  to  the 
dread  disease  imawares,  were  to  be  compulsorily 
examined  by  medical  inspectors  twice  a  year; 
and  the  maximum  compensation  payable  to  a 
miner  in  the  first  stages  of  consumption  was 
increased  from  the  insufficient  £96  to  a  more 
generous  £200. 

SBTTLEMENT     OB'     THE    INDIAN     QUESTION.      By 

relieving  the  grievances  of  the  resentful  Indian 
immigrants,  the  South  African  government  re- 
moved a  most  serious  cause  of  discontent.  In 
accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Solomon  com- 
mission (consult  1913  Yeab  Book,  p.  644),  which 
was  published  March  17,  1914,  the  ministry  put 
through  an  Indians  Belief  bill  ( 1 )  to  repeal  the 
£3  tax  on  ex-indentured  Indians  in  Natal,  and 
(2)  to  give  legal  status  to  the  de  facto  monoga- 
mous marriages  of  Indian  immigrants,  although 
such  marriages  were  solemnized  according  to 
the  rite  of  a  religion  which  sanctioned  polygamy. 
Some  of  the  Mohammedans  thought  the  mar- 
riage provisions  too  restrictive,  but  the  pre- 
ponderant mass  of  Indian  communities  both  in 
South  Africa  and  India  were  inclined  to  accept 
these  concessions  as  a  definite  settlement,  espe- 
cially after  General  Smuts  publicly  promised  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  policy  in  administering  the 
laws,  on  condition  that  they  should  "constitute 
»  complete  and  final  settlement  of  the  contro- 


versy .  .  .  and  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  In- 
dian community."  Mr.  Ghandi,  who  led  the 
"passive  resistance"  movement  last  year,  de- 
clared that  the  Indians  still  remained  under 
serious  disabilities  with  regard  to  rights  of 
trade,  residence,  and  land  ownership,  and  was 
certain  that  "complete  satisfaction  cannot  be 
expected  until  full  civic  rights  have  beoi  con- 
ceded to  the  resident  Indian  community."  Nev- 
ertheless he  accepted  the  settlement  as  a  basis 
for  amicable  relations,  and,  as  if  to  signalize 
the  fulfillment  of  his  mission  in  South  Africa, 
Mr.  Ghandi  returned  to  India  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  his  race. 

BoEB  Revolt.  The  resentment  which  the 
Boers  were  supposed  still  to  cherish  against 
their  British  conquerors,  and  the  prevalence  of 
acute  industrial  unrest  as  evidenced  in  the  re- 
cent strikes,  afforded  some  foundation  for  the 
belief  that  in  the  War  of  the  Nations,  South 
Africa  would  either  be  positively  disloyal  to  the 
British  Empire,  or  at  least  would  be  prevented 
by  intestine  strife  from  furnishing  aid  to  the 
mother  country.  For  a  time  the  actual  course 
of  events  bade  fair  to  challenge  this  pessimistic 
conclusion.  Premier  Botha,  who  had  once  borne 
arms  against  Great  Britain,  pledged  his  unfal- 
tering loyalty,  September  10.  Three  days  later 
the  Union  Parliament  confirmed  the  assurance 
of  South  Africa's  intention  to  stand  by  the  Em- 
pire. The  Imperial  troops  were  withdravm,  and 
the  -Defense  Forces  of  the  Union  left  in  charge. 
South  African  troops  were  sent  to  invade  Ger- 
man South  West  ^rica  and  occupied  Lllderite 
Bay,  September  19.  The  first  alarming  symp- 
tom was  the  resignation,  on  September  21,  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Christian  F.  Beyers,  commanding 
general  of  the  Union,  because  he  disapproved  of 
the  attack  on  the  German  colony.  But  General 
Botha,  assuming  command  in  person,  continued 
the  campaign.  In  October  the  standard  of  re- 
volt was  raised  by  Lieut.-CoI.  Solomon  O.  Ma- 
ritz  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Cape  Province. 
Eighty  of  his  men  were  captured  on  October  16; 
73  more  on  October  19;  on  October  22  Maritz 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Keimos;  and  on 
October  26  the  government  announced  that  he 
had  been  driven  in  defeat  across  the  border  into 
German  territory.  The  following  day,  the  gov- 
ernment regretfully  reported  the  rise  of  a  far 
more  serious  rebellion.  General  Christian  de 
Wet,  who  had  commanded  the  Free  State  forces 
in  the  South  African  War,  called  on  his  follow* 
ers  in  the  north  of  Orange  Free  State  to  rise 
against  the  government;  simultaneously  a  re- 
bellion was  begun  in  tiie  Transvaal  by  Gen. 
Christian  Beyers,  another  of  the  Boer  leaders 
who  had  played  a  conspicuous  rOle  in  the  war  of 
the  Boers  against  Great  Britain  (1899-1902), 
and  had  recently  resigned  the  chief  command 
of  the  Citizen  Defense  Forces  of  the  Union. 
The  Boers  who  once  had  fought  so  stubbornly 
to  preserve  their  independence  against  Great 
Britain  were  now  arrayed  on  opposite  sides, 
some  supporting  General  Botha's  attitude  of 
loyalty  to  the  Empire,  and  a  minority  sympa- 
thizing with  the  rebellion.  Reports  from  Eng- 
lish sources  gave  G^eral  Botha  credit  for  a 
series  of  victories;  on  October  28  he  captured 
80  of  Beyers'  men;  on  October  29,  124  rebels 
surrendered,  and  on  October  30,  100.  On  No- 
vember 1  the  rebels  were  defeated  in  Lichtenburg 
district  of  the  Transvaal,  losing  13  killed,  30 
wounded,   and   240   captured.    On   November    6 
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General  Muller,  another  rebel,  loat  68  men  in  a 
defeat  at  Bronkhorstspruit,  34  miles  east  of 
Pretoria.  On  Novembtf  8  General  Beyers  lost 
304  men  in  an  engagement  southeast  of  Bloem- 
hof.  On  November  8  a  mixed  force  of  Germans 
and  Boers  was  defeated  at  Zandfmitein  in  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa  with  a  loss  of  120  killed 
and  wounded  and  26  captured.  On  November 
12  General  Botha  defeated  De  Wet,  24  miles  east 
of  Winburg  (Orange  Free  State)  and  made  260 
prisoners.  A  week  later  General  Botha  was  able 
to  report  that  De  Wet's  forces  were  being  rap- 
idly dispersed.  De  Wet  himself  was  captured 
on  December  1,  near  Maf eking  and  imprisoned 
in  the  fort  at  Johannesburg.  General  Beyers 
was  shot  a  few  days  later,  while  fording  the 
Vaal  River.  On  December  10,  the  Premier  an- 
nounced that  since  the  capture  on  December  4 
of  700  rebels  and  the  surrender  of  200  more, 
five  rebel  leaders  had  capitulated  and  only  one — 
Colonel  Maritz — remained  at  large.  On  Decem- 
ber 22,  the  Minister  of  Justice  declared  that  4000 
ex-rebels  were  now  in  prison,  and  1000  on  parole. 
The  rebellion  was  not  completely  crushed,  how- 
ever, for  on  December  22,  Colonel  Maritz  re- 
appeared at  the  head  of  800  men  and  defeated 
the  union  foroes  at  Schnitdrift,  taking  90  pris- 
oners.   See  Strikes;  Was  or  the  Nations. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  See  various  South 
American  countries,  also  ExFLoaATioN,  South 
Amerioa. 

SOTTTH  AITSTBAIJA.  A  State  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  The  estimated  area  is 
380,070  square  miles.    The  census  of  April  3, 

1911,  returned  a  population  of  408,668,  exclusive 
of  full-blooded  aboriginals;  estimate  of  Dec.  31, 

1912,  430,090.  The  capital  is  Adelaide,  whose 
popiUation,  with  suburbs,  was  189,646  in  1911. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Rail- 
way Administration  for  South  Australia,  the 
mileage  of  State  railways  on  June  30,  1914,  was 
1846;  of  this  1062  miles  were  of  3-foot,  0-inch 
gauge,  or  85  miles  more  than  on  June  30,  1914, 
and  793  miles  were  of  6-foot,  3-inch  gauge,  70 
miles  having  been  added  during  the  year.  There 
are  authorized  or  in  course  of  construction  463 
miles.  Also,  under  agreement  with  the  Aus- 
tralian government,  an  additional  478  miles  of 
3-foot,  6-inch  gauge  railway  are  operated  from 
Port  Augusta  north  to  Oodnadatta  almost  on 
the  Northern  Territory  line.  The  total  earnings, 
for  the  fiscal  year  mded  June  30,  1914,  ex- 
clusive of  the  branch  which  is  mentioned,  were 
$11,349,040,  of  which  $3,657,067  was  passenger 
trabi  revenue,  $7,456,149  freight  train  revenue, 
including  $3,126,649  for  the  transportation  of 
minerals,  and  $246,776  of  miscellaneous  revenue. 
In  all  items  of  traffic  except  wheat  and  live  stock 
an  increase  over  1913  was  shown,  and  the  total 
earnings,  $668,001  greater,  ctmstituted  a  new 
record,  while  there  was  also  an  increase  in  total 
expenditures.  The  net  revenue  $4,042,772  was 
equal  to  6.33  per  cent  on  a  capital  expenditure  of 
$76,812,740  on  average  mileage  open.  From  this 
net  revenue  there  were  deducted  interest  charges 
of  $2,763,176  chargeable  to  the  railways  by  the 
government  rate  of  3%  per  cent.  The  South 
Australian  railways  in  1914  carried  19,809,633 
passengers,  an  average  distance  of  11.96  miles. 
The  total  revenue  freight  tonna^  was  16,082,- 
769,  and  the  total  earnings  per  mile  were  $6260. 
In  March,  1914,  Admiral  Sir  Day  Bosanquet, 
who  had  been  Governor  of  South  Australia  since 
March,   1909,  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.-Col.   Sir 


Henry  Lionel  Galway.  Lieutenant-Governor 
(from  1891)  and  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Samuel 
James  Way;  Premier  (from  February,  1912), 
Archibald  Henry  Peake.  In  the  parliamentaij 
session  which  opened  on  July  6,  1914,  no  im- 
portant business  was  transacted  other  than  the 
enactment  of  such  measures  as  price  regulation 
which  are  customary  in  war  time.  See  Austra- 
lia. 

SOTTTH  CASOLINA.  Populatioii.  The  es- 
timated population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  1,590,- 
016.     The  population  in  1910  was  1,515,400. 

AoRiciTLTUiiE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


A-ertao* 

Prod.  bu. 

FolM 

Com    

.191i 

1  875  000 

86  588,000  aaa.sis  ooo 

1818 

1,876,000 

88,512,000 

87,857,000 

Wheat  . . . . 

.1014 

80,000 

820,000 

1,884.000 

1918 

78,000 

972,000 

1,364,000 

0*U    

.1814 

876,000 

7,500,000 
8,460,000 

5,825,000 
0,007,000 

1818 

860,000 

Bice    

.1814 

6,900 

178,000 

165,000 

1813 

4,800 

147,000 

183,000 

Poutoet 

.1014 

11,000 

770,000 

863.000 

1818 

10,000 

800,000 

1,040,000 

H»y     

.1814 

810,000 

a  342,000 

4.11«,000 

1813 

310,000 

244,000 

4,568,000 

Tobacco     .. 

.1814 

60,000  b  86,500,000 

8,540.000 

1818 

48,800 

88,388,000 

4.684,000 

Cotton      . . . 

.1914 

2,800,000 

e  1,600,000 

49,411,000 

1818 

3,790,000 

1,878,000 

88,541,000 

a  Tons. 

b  Poundj. 

e  Bale*. 

Mineral  Production.  Up  to  the  close  of 
1911  the  most  important  mining  industry  in  the 
State  was  that  of  phosphate  rock.  In  1912, 
owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  production  of  this 
material  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
clay  products,  the  phosphate-mining  industry 
gave  way  to  clay  working  as  first  in  rank.  The 
production  of  phosphate  rock  continued  to  de- 
crease in  1913,  and  although  there  was  also  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  clay  products,  the 
latter  still  maintains  first  place.  In  1913  the 
production  of  phosphate  rode  was  109,333  long 
tons,  valued  at  $440,688,  a  decrease  of  22,157 
long  tons,  and  of  $84,172  over  1912.  The  clay 
products  in  1913  were  valued  at  $583,241,  com- 
pared with  $704,663  in  1912.  South  Carolina 
is  one  of  the  four  States  which  produces  a  pe- 
culiar quality  of  clay  used  in  the  paper  trade 
and  known  as  "paper  clay,"  and  the  production 
of  this  clay  in  1913  was  31,568  tons,  valued  at 
$120,520.  South  Carolina  is  (me  of  two  SUtes, 
North  Carolina  being  the  other,  in  which  mona- 
zite  has  been  produced  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties, but  since  1910,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
importations  from  Brazil,  the  production  in  both 
States  has  practically  ceased.  The  mining  of 
gold  in  Soutii  Carolina,  once  of  some  consider- 
able importance,  has  now  almost  entirely  ceaaei, 
as  in  1913  there  was  produced  but  236  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $4881.  Other  commercial  sub- 
stances produced  are  barytes,  fuller's  earth,  oc- 
casional gems,  lime,  manganese  ore,  mica,  min- 
eral waters,  sand  and  gravel,  silver,  stone,  and 
tin.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
decreased  from  $1,606,989  in  1912  to  $1,464,150 
in  1913. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  shows  a  balance  on  hand 
Dec.  31,  1913,  of  $738,034.    The  total  receipU 
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for  the  period  amounted  to  $3,128,667  and  the  Betha;  Secretarjr  of  State,  R.  M.  McCown;  At- 

total  expenditures  to  $3,514,472,  leaving  a  cash  tomey-General,    Thos.    H.    Peeples;    Treasurer, 

balance  on  Dec.  31,  1914,  of  $352,718.     The  pub-  S.  T.  Carter;  ComptroUer-General,  A.  W.  Jones; 

lie  debt  of  the  State  on  Dec.  31,  1914,  amounted  Superintendent  of  Education,  John  E.  Swearin- 

to  $5,675,861.  gen;  Adjutant-General,  W.  W.  Moore;  Commis- 

Ghabitus  and  Cobbbctioks.    The  charitable  sioner  of  Agriculture^  £.  J.  Watson;   Commis- 

wid  correctional  institutions  under  the  control  aioner  of  Insurance,  F.  H.  McMaster — all  Demo- 

of  the  State  include  the  South  Carolina  Indus-  crate. 

trial  School  for  White  Boys  at  Florence;  South  Judiciabt.    Supreme    Court:    Chief    Justice, 

Carolina    Institute    for    the    Deaf,    Dumb,    and  Eugene  B.  Gary;  Jtutices,  D.  E.  Hydride,  R.  C. 

Blind  at  Cedar  Springs;  the  Penitentiary  at  Co-  Watts,   Thos.   B.    Fraser,   and   Geo.    W.   Gage; 

lumbia;    and   the   Hospital   for   the   Insane   at  Clerk,  U.  R.  Brooks — all  Democrats. 

Columbia.  State  Leoiblatube,  1915. 

Edcoation.    There  were  enrolled  in  the  pub-    

Uc  schools  of  the  State  in  1913,  361,161  pupils.  '     S*nat4    Bovt*    Joint  BalM 

Of  these,  white  pupils  numbered  167,914  and  col-    P«moer»to    *4         124         188 

ored   193,247,  the  average  daily  attendance  of        ™, .   .. .     „     -n  u    *       j 

white    pipib    being    ll?;i48    knd    of    colored  .   The  representatives  m  Congress  will  be  found 

i9anoi\     \r  t!^hJi^     9W  iM     -Tho     whSfl  »"  tl>e  article  United  States,  section  Congreit. 

128,020,     or     few     boUi     238^88.    The     wh  te  sqUTH  DAKOTA.     Population.    The  esti- 

mX"teSr77?"^':^lofeS'fe'Sile"'L:her1  -^-^  P«P"1»«-   -   J-'^    ^    1«1*.   -"   «".- 

Thie  ^TlOl    knd^of  clred  mis:  l^Ss  683    J^  population  in  1910  was  583,888. 

773.    The  average  salary  for  white  male  teach-  Aqkicultubk.     The     area,     production      and 

ers  was  $630JJ8rand  tor  white  women  teachers  T»^"«   °^   *^«   principal   crops    m    1913-14    are 

$302.48,  while  for  colored  teachers  the  average  fo""  «  ^*./^"*'rf  **^    P^  M*l  ".* 

yearly  »lary  for  male  teachers  was  $126.87,  a£d  ''"^J  **»«  Y"'**^   States   Department  of   Agri- 

tor  wmnen   $123  90  culture,  and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 

Tbanspobtation.    The  total  miles  of  all  tracks  Aereaa*       Prod  bu        raZ 

in  South  Carolma  on  June  30,  1914,  was  4694,    c„„  ^^^    8,000,000    78,000,000  »89,000.000 

and  of  this  about  185  miles  were  electric  rail-  lois    2,640,000    66,820,000    87,698,000 

ways.    There  were  constructed  durine  the  vear  Wheat    ....1014    3,460,000    81,666,000    28,672,000 

uhnnt  9tt   milMi   of    >«j>am   rnilrniul    lUiS    ^1    Tnilm  W^S      8,778,000      88,876,000      24,122,000 

about  2B  miles  Of  Steam  railroad  and  Jl  miles    q^j,    „^^     1,606  000    44  166  000     16  788  000 

of  electric  mterurban  lines.    The  roads  having  igis     1,600,000    42,185,000    14|82e,000 

the  longest  mileage  in  the  State  are  the  South-    Kye     1014         60,000      1,020,000         706,000 

em  Railway,    1472;   Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail-  3,,,              JgJJ       gfOggO    „««0.000      ,880.000 

road,    1158;   Seaboard   Air   Line  Railway,   448;  '           jgig       058,'ooo    16|765,'ooo      7,'712,'ooo 

Charleston  and  Western  Railway,  389;  and  the  PotmtoM   ...1014         68,000      6,670,000      2,666,000 

Carolina.  Atlantic,  and  Western   Railway,  208.  „                  ""         *°'°°°      *'S!2'2°2      ?'2*!'S5S 

Politics  AND  GovisNMENT.    The  State'  Leg-    «'"    "J*       Igoigoo      'fl^looo      MlllSoo 

islature  met  in  its  annual  session  in  1914,  but  a  Tons. 

the  measures  passed  were  chiefly  of  local  inter-  ——^—^^^^^^^^—^^^^^^^—^^^^^ 
est  and  importance.  Elections  were  held  dur-  Minebal  Pboduotion.  Gold  is  practically  the 
ing  the  year  for  Governor  and  State  oflScers,  only  mineral  of  importance  produced  in  South 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  United  States  Dakota,  the  greater  part  of  it  coining  from  the 
Senator.  Senator  Ellison  D.  Smith,  whose  term  Homesfaike  mine.  The  mine  production  in  1913 
expired  on  March  4,  1916,  was  a  candidate  for  was  valued  at  $7,319,294,  which  was  $672,076 
reflection,  having  for  his  opponent  Governor  less  than  the  record  yield  of  $7,891,370  in  1912. 
Blease.  After  an  unusually  bitter  campaign.  The  silver  production  fell  from  206,460  ounce* 
Senator  Smith  was,  in  the  primaries  held  on  in  1912,  to  172,702  ounces  in  1913.  The  pro- 
August  26,  renominated.  On  September  8,  a  duetion  of  gold  from  the  mines  of  the  State  in 
second  primary  was  held  to  nomdnate  a  Gov-  1914,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United 
emor,  and  Richard  I.  Manning  was  successful  in  States  Geological  Survey,  was  $7,270,000,  corn- 
receiving  the  Democratic  nomination,  which,  in  pared  with  $7,319,294  in  1913.  Ibe  production 
South  Carolina,  is  equivalent  to  an  election,  of  silver  was  approximately  174,000  ounces,  com- 
Eis  only  opponent  was  the  Socialist  candidate,  pared  with  172,702  ounces  in  1913.  A  nominal 
R.  B.  Brittoo.  In  the  elections  of  Xovember  3,  quantity  of  lead  and  copper  was  produced.  The 
Hr.  Manning  was  elected  Governor  by  34,606  total  value  of  the  mineral  proaucts  of  bouth 
votes,  the  Socialist  candidate  receiving  only  83  Dakota  in  1913  was  $7,888,411,  compared  with 
votes.    Senator  Smith  was  elected  Senator  with  $8,436,240  in  1912. 

practically  no  opposition.    The  total  vote  cast  Finance.    The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 

in   this  election  was   34,689,  compared   with   a  shows  cash  on  hand  on  July  1,  1913,  amounting 

vote  of   50,348   in  the  presidential   election   of  to   $926,136.    The  total   receipts   for   the   year 

1912.    There  was  no  particular  significance  in  amount«l  to  $4,337,928,  and  the  disbursements 

the  falling  off  of  the  vote  as  the  Democratic  to  $4,444,939,   leaving  cash  on  hand,  June  30, 

party  is  practically  the  only  one  in  the  State.  1914,  amounting  to  |iB18,123. 

Governor  Blease  continued  the  notoriety,  which  Tbanspobtation.    The  total  railway  mileage 

followed  him  throughout  his  term,  by  his  wordy  in  the  State  in  1914  was  4240,  about  30  miles 

wars  with  the  Legislature  and  by  the  wholesale  of  new  road  being  constructed  during  the  year, 

pardoning  of   State  prisoners.     At  the  expira-  The  roads  having  the  longest  mileage  are  the 

tion  of  his  term  he  had  set  free  more  tiian  3000  Chicago,   Milwaukee   and   St.   Paul,   1704;    Chi- 

prisoners  as  a  protest  against  the  prison  laws  cago  and  North  Western,  1063;  Milwaukee  and 

of  the  State.  St  Louis,  269;  and  the  Great  Northern,  262. 

State  Govebnkent,  1916.    Governor,  Richard  Education.    The  total   school  population   of 

I.    Manning;    Lieutenant-Governor,    Andrew    J.  rural  districts  on  June  30,  1914,  was  119,012; 
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in  independent  dlBtricts  there  were  51,862.  Hie 
total  enrollment  of  pupils  below  high  school 
gprade  was  87,206  for  the  rural  districts  and 
33,621  for  independent  districts.  In  the  high 
schools  there  were  enrolled  in  the  rural  districts 
1680  and  in  the  independent  districts  8406.  The 
average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  in  the 
rural  districts  was  $56.56  and  of  female  teach- 
ers $51.08.  In  the  indepaident  districts  the 
average  monthly  salary  for  male  teachers  was 
$108.35  and  for  female  teachers  $63.41.  The 
total  number  of  schoolhouses  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts was  4943  and  in  the  independent  districts 
274.  The  expenditure  for  the  school  year  in 
the  rural  districts  was  $3,209,892  and  in  the 
independent  districts  $2,203,171. 

Chabities  and  CoBBEcnoNS.  The  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  include  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  State  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Sioux 
Falls,  State  Training  School  at  Plankington, 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Yankton,  State 
School  for  thp  Blind  at  Gary,  State  School  and 
Home  for  the  Feeble-Mind^  at  Redfleld,  and 
the  State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  at  Custer. 

Politics  and  Govesnuent.  The  Legislature 
did  not  meet  in  1014,  as  the  sessions  are  bi- 
ennial, and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elec- 
tions were  held  for  Governor  and  for  United 
States  Senator.  Governor  Byrne,  Republican, 
was  a  candidate  for  r«iomination,  and  Sen- 
ator Crawford,  whose  term  expired  on  March  4, 
1916,  was  also  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself 
in  the  Senate,  being  opposed  by  C.  H.  Burke,  a 
member  of  Congress.  Nominating  elections 
were  held  on  March  24,  and  Governor  Byrne  was 
rmominated,  but  Senator  Crawford  was  de- 
feated for  the  nomination  by  Mr.  Burke,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Senator  being  £.  S. 
Johnson.  In  the  elections  of  November  3,  Gov- 
ernor Byrne  was  reelected,  receiving  40,138  votes, 
compared  with  34,642  for  McCarter,  Democrat, 
and  9725  for  Richards,  Independent.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Senate,  Mr.  Johnson, 
was  elected,  receiving  48,076  votes,  compared 
with  44,244  for  Burke,  Republican,  and  2674  for 
E.  P.  Johnson,  Socialist.  The  total  vote  cast  in 
the  election  was  981,141,  compared  with  116,326 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1912.  Compari- 
sons, however,  are  not  possible  because  there 
were  no  Republican  electors  voted  for  in  1912, 
and  the  Progp'essives  had  no  nominees  in  1914. 
The  Republicans  elected  representatives  in  all 
three  districts  of  the  State. 

State  Govebnment,  1916.  Governor,  Frank 
M.  Byrne;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Peter  Norbeck; 
Secretary  of  State,  Frank  M.  Rood;  Treasurer, 
A.  W.  Ewert;  Superintendent  Instruction,  Chas. 
H.  Lugg;  State  Land  Commissioner,  Fred.  Hep- 
perle;  Attorney-General,  C.  C.  Caldwell;  State 
Auditor,  J.  E.  Handlin — all  Republicans. 

JxJDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Presiding  Judge, 
James  H.  McCoy;  Justices,  Charles  S.  Whiting, 

John  Howard  Gates,  Samuel  C.  PoU^  and 

all  Republicans. 

State  LEOisi-ATnRE,  1915. 


Senat* 

Republicsna    84 

Democrats     11 


Bove 

Joint  BaUot 

80 

114 

20 

81 

Republican  majority 28 


60 


88 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congreaa. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA,  Unitibsity  op.  A  State 
university  of  higher  educati<«,  founded  at  Ver- 
milion in  1882.  The  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  several  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  400,  and 
the  faculty  numbered  50.  There  were  no  notable 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year  and  no 
noteworthy  benefactions  were  received.  The  an- 
nual income  of  the  university  is  $130,500,  most 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  State  L^slature. 
The  library  contains  about  20,600  volumes.  The 
president  is  Franklin  P.  Oault,  Ph.D. 

SODTHESir  NIGESIA.     See  Nioebia. 

SOUTHESN  SOCIOLOaiCAI.  COHORBSa. 
See  SooiOLOoiCAL  Cdnobess,  Sodthebn. 

SOUTH  OBOBOIA.  Island  dependencies  of 
the  Falkland  Islands   (q.v.). 

SOUTH  OSXXnSY  ISLANDS.  A  depend- 
ency of  the  Falkland  Islands  (q.v.). 

BOTTTH  POLB.  See  PoxjkH  Rkseaboh,  Ant- 
wrvUc. 

SPAIN.  A  constitutional  European  mon- 
archy, occupying  the  eastern  part  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.     Capital,  Madrid. 

Abea  and  Population.  The  Spanish  prov- 
inces, with  their  area  in  square  kilometers  and 
population  according  to  the  census  of  Dec  31, 
1910,  are  as  follows: 

aq,  km.  Pop. 

Alara      8,046  96,998 

Albacet«     14,868  264,868 

Alicante     5,660  497,616 

Almertft    8,704  868,016 

Avila    7,882  808,817 

Badaioi    21,894  664,181 

Baleares     6,014  826,028 

Barcelona    7,691  1,141,626 

Bucaya    2,166  849,969 

Bnrgo*     14,196  847,694 

Cieere*    19.868  895,499 

Cidix  *     7,842  470,068 

Csnarias    7,278  447,688 

Caatellte    6,465  822,210 

Ciudsd-Real     19,608  880,565 

C6rdoba    18,727  498,782 

Corafia     7,908  674,880 

Caenea     17,198  869,684 

Qerona     6,865  819,879 

Qranada     12,768  522,517 

Guadalajara     12,118  909,862 

Ouiptiscoa    1,886  226,885 

Huelva     10,188  809,672 

Hueaea     16,149  248,257 

Ja«n     18,480  588,888 

Leto     16,877  895,480 

L«rida    '. 12,161  284,974 

Logrofio   5,041  188,286 

Lugo     9,881  477,289 

Madrid     7,989  877,819 

Uilaca     7,889  528,429 

Hurcia     11,587  607,788 

Navarra     10,606  812,286 

Orenie   6,979  411,678 

Oriedo    10,895  685,181 

Falencia     8,484  196.081 

Pantevedra    4,891  496,292 

ealamanea     12,510  880,688 

Santander    6,460  803,162 

Saragoaaa     17,424  448,996 

Segovia    6,827  167,744 

Seville    14,062  597,194 

Boria    10,818  166,864 

Tarragona    6,490  884,686 

Teniel    14,818  254,998 

Toledo    16,267  418,648 

Valencia     10,761  884,298 

Valladolid    7,669  286,211 

Zamora    10,615  878,046 

Total     604,617  t  19,611,884 

*  With  Ceuta. 

1 194,794  iquare  milai. 

The  greatest  density  per  square  kilometer  is 
found  in  Biscaya — 162,  and  the  least  density  in 
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Huesca.  and  Cuenca,  with  16;  the  mean  d«iBity  1912  are  shown  in  the  table  below  in  thouaanda 

for   the  kingdom  is  40.    The  number  of  mar-  of  pesetas: 

riages  in  1912. waa  142,897,  births  637,901,  and    

deaths  426,269.    Emigrants  in   1912,   194,443 —  Import*               Ksportt 

147,640  to  Argentina,  29,386  to  Cuba,  and  9641  1«12       I9il       i9ii       i9l» 

to  Brazil.    Accordini;  to  the  census  of  1910.  the  t;nit«d  Kingdom  ...1S8,422  soo.Ess  2B6,si2  286,z2S 

communal    nnnulaMtm    of    MaiJriri    wna    fiOO  fUlT      IJf'ne*    184,361182,958  280,707  267,681 

«>mmunai    ^puiation    oi    Maaria    was    oU»,HH7,     Geminy     128,521  133,829     81,044     74  889 

Barcelona    687,411,    Valencia    233,348,    Senile    Unitod  Stat«i   129,862  166,232    671812    67  813 

168,287,  Mfilaga  136,366,  Murcia,  12S,967,  Sara-    Cuba     1,798      s.461    64,547    68,648 

goaaa   111,704,  Carthagena   102.619,  Bilbao  93,-  ISM? litandi- '  *  14I26    itHt      I'nl      Ull 

536,   Granada  80,611,  Lorca  72,795,  Valladolid  MiroSSi  V^  ff^. ! !    till      MM      4  831      S'lls 

71,066,  Palma  (Baleares)   67,544,  Cftdiz  67,174,    

Cordoba  66,004,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  61,260,  Las  There  were  entered  at  the  ports  in  the  1912 

Palmas   60,338,   Alicante   66,300,   Oij6n   66,088,  trade  21,711  vessels,  of  22,668,000  tons,  and  in 

Oviedo  53,269,  Badajoz  35,039.  1913,  22,296  vessels,  of  25,403,827  tons;  cleared, 

Pboditction.    The  soil  is  fertile,  but  60  per  1912,  19,051,  of  22,046,000  tons,  and  1913,  19,186 

cent  of  the  area  is  uncultivated,  though  79.66  vessels,  of  23,942,643  tons.    The  merchant  ma- 

per  cent  is  returned  as  "productive."    Tropical  rine   included   Jan.    1,    1913,   696   steamers,   of 

fruits  thrive,  and  Spain  is  the  second  largest  761,281  tons  net,  and  301  sailing  vessels,  of  44,- 

producer  of  olives  in  the  world,  Italy  ranUng  325. 

first.  The  vine  is  gprown  in  all  the  provinces,  Spanish  railways  are  operated  by  private  com- 
aherry  and  tent  wines  coming  from  Jerez,  mal-  pianies,  nearly  all  under  guarantees  or  subven- 
a^  and  alicante  from  the  southeast.  In  the  tions  from  the  government.  Total  railways  in 
table  below  are  shown  areas  under  main  crops  operation  Jan.  1,  1912,  14,805  kilometers.  Tele- 
and  yield  in  metric  quintals  for  two  years  (fig-  graph  lines,  42,935  kilometers  with  93,495  kilo- 
urea  for  1913-14  subject  to  revision),  with  yield  meters  of  wires;  telegraph  stations,  1966,  of 
per  hectare  in  191^13:  which  1118  are  State.     Post  offices,  6041. 


Btetaru 


Wbest     8,903,035 

Rye    776,173 

Barley     1,565,940 

Gate     646.682 

Corn    447,181 

Rice    88,830 

Flax*    768 

Beeto     48,100 

Vine*  t 1,250,160 

Olive*  t   1,453,888 

♦Fibre. 


Qvt 

ntaU 

«•. 

i9ia-u 

191*-1» 

l»ia-14 

h». 

8,904,169 

80,690,794 

83,744,178 

7.8 

766.278 

7,091,144 

7,860,848 

0.1 

1,885,470 

14,978,460 

16,045,786 

9.6 

513,700 

8,677.146 

4.487,681 

6.7 

447,000 

6,885,806 

7,276.716 

14.8 

89,000 

3,338,808 

1.005,860 

57.4 

660 

4,760 

6.3 

86,000 

10,800,000 

860.6 

1,350,160 

17,105,208 

16,000,608 

18.7 

1,458,000 

3,654,335 

t  Prodnetion  in  heetoliten. 


Live  stock  in  1912  numbered  525,853  horses, 
028,920  mules,  829,410  asses,  2,561,894  cattle, 
16,829,964  sheep,  3,116,226  goats,  2,571,369 
swine.  Sericulture  is  carried  on  in  Valencia, 
Murcia,  and  other  provinces. 

The  mining  industries  in  1911  employed  112,- 
142  male  and  6361  female  workers,  of  whom 
15,821  were  boys  and  1706  girls  under  18  years 
of  age.  Amoxmt  of  copper  output  1911,  3,284,- 
184  metric  tons  valued  at  35,664,223  pesetas; 
iron,  8,773,691  tons  and  47,599,172  pesetas;  coal, 
3,454,:)94  and  47,690,363;  lead,  163,843  and  27,- 
620,683;  argentiferous  lead,  156,569  and  24,- 
675,689;  mercury,  19,940  and  3,527,003;  adno, 
162,140  and  6,742,493;  anthracite,  209,227  and 
3,321,092;  lignite,  252,061  and  3,057,237,  etc. 

There  are  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  paper,  glass,  corks, 
etc.  The  value  of  the  fisheries  products  is  esti- 
mated at  about  60,000,000  pesetas  annually. 

CouMEBCE  AND  COMMUNICATION.  Imports  for 
home  consumption  and  exports  of  domestic  prod- 
uce are  given  in  the  table  below  for  three  years 
in  pesetas: 

1910  1911  1919 

Importa     ..1,000,036,564     998,682,288     1,140,661,000 
Export*     ■  ■     070,619,865     961,969,810     1,145,093,000 

Imports  and  exports  for  1912  are  given  as 
1,140,661,000  and  1,146,992,000  pesetas  respec- 
tively; for  1913,  special  trade,  as  1,173,105,000 
and  1,078,360,000.  The  details  by  principal 
countries  of  origin  and  destination  In  1911  and 


FtNANCK.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  peseta,  par 
value  19.295  cents.  In  the  table  below  are  given 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  three  years  in  pe- 
setas: 

1822  1912  ins 

Revenue     ..1,181,466,000  1,181,485,000  1,506,328,000 
Expend.    ...1,045,866,000  1,162,858,000  1,519,228,000 

The  details  of  the  1914  budget  are  given  be- 
low in  thousands  of  pesetas: 


Stvemu 

Direct  taxes  on 
land,  trade, 
govern  ment 
salarle*,  regii- 
tration,  etc.   . . 

Indirect  taxes, 
customs,  excise, 
etc 

Itebaceo  monopoly, 
lottery,  mint, 
and  minor  sun- 
dries      

Revenue  from 
land*    

Bale*     

Publio    treasury. 


lOOOPt.       Exp*ndaur0  1000  P: 

Administration    13,044,070 

Public  debt..  400,360 

Pension*    . . .  78.300 

8Ut«     6.114 

484,400       Jn*tice    10,613 

Worihip 41,016 

War    161,814 

430,800        Marine 70,267 

Interior    70,528 

Instruction  62,684 

Public    vork*  90,148 

333,370        Finance     17,964 

Collecting     . .  88.860 

Colonie*    ....  1,800 

Morocco  *     . .  61,886 


33,187 

6,008 

87,778 


Total     1,202,443 

*  Campaign. 


Totel 


. .   1,180,698 


The  total  public  debt  stood  Jan.  1,  1913,  at 
9,941,918,986  pesetas;  Jan.  1,  1914,  9,973,486,- 
962  pesetas. 

Armt.  The  law  of  June  29,  1911,  prescribed 
personal   obligatory    service   for    all    Spaniards 
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SPAIN 


with  a  few  Bpecial  exceptions.    Beeruita  called 

tor  service  are  divided  into  two  groups,  in  which 
the  first  is  scheduled  to  receive  three  years' 
service  with  the  colors,  but  in  practice  only  two 
years,  while  the  others  receive  less  than  one 
year's  training.  Service  in  the  active  army  is 
followed  by  five  years  in  the  second  portion,  six 
years  in  the  reserve  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  of  liability  in  the  territorial  reserve.  The 
most  recent  figures  available  in  1914  gave  the 
efFectives  of  the  permanent  army  as  123,000,  its 
second  line  as  260,000,  the  reserve  290,000,  and 
the  territorial  reserve  about  600,000.  The  in- 
fantry is  furnished  with  the  Mauser  rifle,  and 
the  field  artillery  with  the  Creusot  quick  firing 
gun. 

Natt.  The  act  of  Jan.  7,  1908,  provides  for 
3  battleships:  the  EspaHa,  launched  Feb.  6, 
1912;  the  Alfonio  III,  launched  May  8,  1913; 
the  third  begun  Oct.  2,  1911 — building  at  Fer- 
rol.  The  EapaAa  completed  her  trials  Septem- 
ber, 1913;  she  has  a  displacement  of  16,460 
tons  and  carries  8  12-inch  and  20  4-inch  gtms. 
Also  building  are  4  gunboats,  of  800  tons,  and 
3  destroyers,  of  370--aIl  at  Cartagena;  and  24 
torpedo  boats  for  coastal  service.  The  number 
of  warships  built  and  building  in  October,  1913, 
was  as  follows:  1  second-class  battleship 
(9890  tons),  3  'first-class  protected  cruisers 
(26,133),  1  second-class  (5871),  and  2  third- 
class  (4083),  4  torpedo-boat  destroyers  (1846), 
1  torpedo  boat  (127)  of  the  first,  and  4  (284) 
of  the  second-class,  8  first-class  gunboats 
(6925)  and  8  second-  and  third-class  (3203)  — 
all  built. 

A  new  programme  is  under  consideration 
which  would  include  3  new  dreadnoughts,  2 
scouts,  8  destroyers,  besides  torpedo  boats  and 
submarines. 

GovxBNMENT.  The  constitution  vests  tlie  ex- 
ecutive authority  in  the  king  acting  through  a 
responsible  cabinet  of  ministers  appointed  by 
himself.  The  Cortes,  conjointly  with  the  king, 
exercises  the  legislative  power.  There  are  two 
houses — a  senate  of  360  members,  partly  hered- 
itary, partly  appointive,  and  partly  elective,  and 
a  congress  of  deputies  of  431  elective  members. 
Reigning  sovereign  1914,  Alfonso  XIII,  born 
May  17,  1886.  He  married  May  31,  1906,  Prin- 
cess Victoria  Eugenie  of  Battenberg.  Heir-ap- 
parent Prince  Alfonso,  born  May  10,  1907.  I'he 
council  of  ministers  as  constituted  Oct.  27,  1913, 
was  composed  as  follows:  E.  Dato,  premier; 
Marques  del  Vadillo,  justice;  Marques  del 
Lema,  foreign  affairs;  Lieutenant-Col(»iel 
(Conde)  del  Serrallo,  war;  Vice- Admiral  A. 
Miranda,  marine;  Conde  de  Bugalal,  finance; 
J.  Sftnchez  Guerra,  interior;  F.  Bergamln,  in- 
struction; J.  Ugarte,  agriculture. 

HiSTOBT 

Dato  Cabinet  and  the  Gbnebal  Election. 
The  Dato  ministry,  which  bad  come  into  power 
in  October,  1913,  as  a  result  of  the  dissensions 
among  the  Liberals  on  the  question  of  regional 
decentralization,  was  Conservative  in  name,  but 
in  poli(^  not  much  different  from  the  Liberal- 
ism of  Count  Romanones.  The  Regional  Decen- 
tralization (Mancomunidadea)  Bill  (see  the 
Yeab  Book  for  1913)  which  had  wrecked  the 
Romanones  cabinet,  was  taken  up  by  Premier 
Dato  and  on  December  18  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment issued  a  provisional  decree  giving  ef- 


fect to  the  vital  principle  of  the  bill,  allowing 
municipalities  and  provinces  voluntarily  to 
group  themselves  in  regional  associations  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  The  Dato  cabinet  not 
only  owed  its  origin  to  a  party  schism  among 
the  Liberals;  it  was  also  bound  up  with  a  di- 
vision of  the  Conservative  party,  befior  Maura, 
leader  of  the  old-line  Conservatives,  who  had 
played  such  a  mysterious  rOle  at  the  formation 
of  the  Dato  cabinet,  soon  took  up  a  position  of 
open  antagonism  to  the  Liberalizing  tendencies 
of  Se&or  Dato,  so  that,  when  a  general  election 
was  held  in  the  spring  of  1914,  the  Maura  Con- 
servatives and  the  Dato  Liberal-Conservatives 
appeared  as  almost  distinct  parties.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  March  8,  re- 
sulted in  a  notable  victory  for  the  Conservatives  . 
of  Liberal  persuasion,  the  party  representation 
being  as  follows:  Maurist  Conservatives,  10; 
Jaimists,  16;  Dato  Conservatives,  236;  Roma- 
nones Liberals,  80;  Prieto  Liberals,  30;  Reform- 
ist Republicans,  12;  Republican  Socialists,  21; 
Lerroux  Radicals,  4 — a  brilliant  victory  for  the 
liberal  monarchy  against  both  reactionaries  and 
revolutionaries.  To  the  Senate  were  elected,  on 
March  22 :  92  Conservatives,  61  Liberals,  9  Demo- 
crats, 7  Republicans,  3  Reformists,  4  Inde- 
pendents, 6  Regionalists,  3  Carlists,  1  Int^rist, 
1  Catholic,  1  Agrarian.  The  newly  elected 
Cortes  met  on  April  2.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  contained  two  notable  passages:  one 
declaring  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Vatican; 
the  other  emphasizing  the  cordiality  of  relations 
with  France  and  Great  Britain.  During  the 
debate  on  the  Address  in  Reply  to  the  ^>eech 
from  the  Throne,  the  leader  of  the  Maurists  in 
the  Senate,  Rodriguez  San  Pedro,  declared  that 
he  and  his  followers  would  not  support  Sr.  Dato. 
The  premier  retorted  that  he  would  remain  in 
office  whether  the  Maurist  Conservatives  were 
satisfied  or  not.  Thereupon  the  Address  was 
passed  with  a  majority  of  74  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

Navt  Estiuates.  In  May,  Count  Bugallal 
read  the  general  estimates  for  1915,  which 
showed  an  mcrease  of  $12,500,000  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  revealed  a  deficit  of  nearly  $20,- 
000,000  to  be  met  b^  an  issue  of  treasury  bonds. 
Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  financial  situ- 
ation, the  government  formulated  a  programme 
of  naval  construction  involving  the  expenditure 
of  36,000,000  pesetas  (about  $7,000,000)  a  year 
for  the  next  nine  years.  A  battleship  costing 
70,000,000  pesetas  was  to  be  laimched  in  1917 ; 
another  battleship  was  to  be  laid  down  in  1917 ; 
a  fast  cruiser  of  1000  tons,  costing  some  4,600,- 
000  pesetas,  was  to  be  commissioned  in  1917;  a 
similar  cruiser  was  to  be  b^run  in  1017;  and 
three  submarines,  costing  300,000  pesetas  apiece, 
were  scheduled  for  1918.  The  work  was  to  be 
done  in  Spanish  shipyards  at  Cartagena  and 
Ferrol  by  British  shipbuilding  firms. 

Miscellaneous.  In  May,  the  Infante  Ferdi- 
nand obtained  permission  to  marry  (in  October) 
Donna  Luisa  Silva  Femandes  Henestro,  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Pius  de  Concha.  On  October  24  a 
sixth  child  was  born  to  Alfonso  XIII.  The 
Rio  Tinto  strike  was  settled  in  January  by  arbi- 
tration. (See  SiTUKES.)  A  block  of  model 
workingmen's  dwellings  was  erected  at  Seville, 
by  a  private  donation  of  $100,000,  plus  contri- 
butions from  the  King,  the  government,  and  the 
municipality.    In  the  War  of  the  Nations,  Spain 
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remained  rigidly  neutral,  although  on  the  one 
hand  her  recent  rapproekement  with  France  and 
Great  Britain  might  have  been  expected  to  draw 
her  into  the  war,  and  although  on  the  other 
hand,  rumor  credited  Germany  with  offering 
Spain  French  Morocco  as  the  price  of  military 
support.  As  Ambassador  to  France  the  Marquis 
de  Valtierra  succeeded  the  Marquis  de  Villa 
Urrutia  early  in  September.  Don  Jaime,  the 
Bourbon  Pretender,  was  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  his  castle  at  Frohsdorf,  in  Austria, 
because  of  his  strong  anti-German  sympathies. 
The  reported  shooting  of  five  Spaniards  at  Li^ 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  popular  excitement, 
although  the  German  government  promised  the 
Spaniu  ambassador  that  if  the  report  should  be 
confirmed,  Germany  would  be  willing  to  make 
satisfactory  reparation.  See  also  Intebiva- 
TiDNAi.  ArarrRATioN  AND  Feace,  Bryon-WiUon 
Treaties. 

SFAinSH  LITKBATTTBE.  The  official  sta- 
tistics for  Spanish  literature  in  1914  not  having 
yet  appearea,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it 
has  beien  more,  or  less,  prolific  than  in  recent 
years;  but  in  any  case  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
it  has  been  on  the  whole  less  satisfactory.  The 
old  favorites  have  been  less  in  evidence,  and 
there  has  been  astonishingly  little  that  is 
really  extraordinary.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  year  has  been  uninteresting,  nor 
that  literature,  whether  creative  or  scholarly, 
has  been  neglected. 

Litkbabt  Cbiticisii,  despite  its  tremendous 
losses  by  death  in  the  past  few  years,  still  fiour- 
ishes,  as  witness  the  following:  Azorfn,  Lot 
valoret  literariot  (keen  essays  concerning  the 
values  of  certain  modems  and  classics) ;  Antonio 
J.  Baatinoe  (with  Teodoro  Bar6  and  Ram6n 
Pomte),  Arte  dramdtico  eapailol  contempor&neo; 
A.  Bonilla  y  San  Martfn,  Maroelino  MenSndez  y 
Pdayo  {1856-1912) ;  A.  Calvet,  Pray  Atuelmo 
Turmedo,  Heterodweo  etpaHol;  J.  Cascales 
Hufioz,  Jo»i  de  Bapronceda:  su  ipoca,  tu  vida  y 
tut  oltrot  (biographico-critical  study,  and  revo- 
lutionary in  its  claims) ;  L.  Coloma,  Fray  Fran- 
dtoo  (an  historical  biography  of  Cardinal  Cis- 
neros) ;  Adolphe  Coster,  Baltatar  Oraoiin  (ex- 
haustive biographico-critical  study  published  in 
the  Revwe  Hitpanique,  vol.  xxix,  1013,  but  pub- 
lished as  a  book  in  1914) ;  Carmelo  de  Eche- 
garay,  Trueba  (discourse  concerning  the  Bis- 
cayan  poet) ;  Eguia  Ruiz,  JAteratura  y  literatoi  : 
ettudiot  oontempordneot;  F.  Flores  Garcfa,  Bl 
teatro  por  dentro;  J.  GMmez  (^turiOn,  Jovel- 
lartot  y  lot  eolegiot  de  lot  Ordenet  militarea  en 
la  Vnivertidad  de  Balamaneaj  N.  Gonzalez 
Aurioles,  Oervontet  en  C&rdoha  (awarded  a 
prise  in  the  C6rdoban  Juegot  Floralet)  ;  Juliftn 
.  Juderlas,  La  leyenda  negra  y  la  verdad  hiatdrica 
(historical  study  that  won  the  prize  in  a  public 
contest,  and  examines  the  opinion  that  Europe 
holds  concerning  Spain) ;  Manuel  Machado,  La 
guerra  literaria  (1898-19U);  J.  Ortega  y  Gas- 
set,  Meditacionet  del  Quijote;  Rodriguez  Marin, 
Cervantet  y  la  eiudad  de  Gdrdoha,  Nuevot  doou- 
mentot  cervantinot  (this  latter  containing  122 
new  documents),  and  Lope  de  Vega  y  Camila 
Lucinda;  R.  Ruiz  Amado,  Don  Miguel  Mir  y  au 
"Bittoria  interna  documentada  de  la  CompaiUa 
de  JetUt";  Lucas  de  Torre  y  Franco-Romero, 
Matin  Diego  de  Valera;  and  Men^ndez  y  Pelayo, 
fourth  volume  of  the  Ohraa  completat.  There 
was  also  a  fair  output  of  scholarly  reproductions 
(both  critical  editions  and  those  intended  for 


scientific  popularization) :  Oaneionero  de  Bo- 
manoet  impreto  en  Amberet  tin  atio  (by  Mente- 
dez  Pidal)  ;  Leyenda  del  Canallero  del  Oitne 
(by  Emeterio  Mazorriaga)  ;  an  edition  of  the 
long  lost  MS.  of  Dr.  Francisco  Cervantes  de 
Salazar,  entitled  Ordniea  de  Jfueva  BtpaHa, 
which  is  of  capital  importance  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  (by  M.  Magall6n, 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Hispanic  Society  of 
America) ;  and  Cervantes,  Obrat  completat 
anotadat:  La  Oalatea,  vols,  i  and  ii  (by  R. 
Schervill  and  Bonilla  y  San  Martin).  Clatioot 
Cattellonot  continued  their  production  of  schol- 
arly editions  for  the  general  public:  LazariUo 
de  Tormet  (by  Cejador) ;  Fernando  de  Herrera, 
Poeaiat  (by  V.  Garcia  de  Diego) ;  Cervantes, 
Jfovelat  ejemplaret,  vol.  i  (by  Bodrlgues  Marin) ; 
Luis  de  L6on,  De  lot  nombret  de  Oritto, 
vol.  i  (by  Federico  de  Omis).  The  Biblioteoa 
Ren€toimiento  (the  Spanish  "Everyman's")  has 
also  reproduced  some  interesting  works:  Lo- 
renzo Grad&n,  Bl  Criticin  (by  Cejador) ;  TIrso 
de  Molina,  Cigarralet  de  Toledo  (by  Said  Ar- 
mesto) ;  and  Lope  de  Vega,  La  Dorotea  (by 
Am«rico  CSastro).  Cristobal  Su&rez  de  Figue- 
roa's  Bl  Paaagero  was  published  by  the  Sooiedad 
de  BibUdfilot  BtpaHolea,  with  an  introduction 
by  R.  Selden  Rose. 

PnoSB  has  been  interesting  chiefly  for  the  new 
writers  that  have  attracted  attention,  or  for 
writers,  familiar  in  other  fields,  who  now  ap- 
pear with  fiction  or  essays:  Blanco- Belmonte, 
Pompaa  de  jabdn  (realistic  stories) ;  A.  Larru- 
biera,  Margara  (novel  of  Santanderino  cus- 
toms) ;  J.  Frances,  La  dama  del  corazdn  (hailed 
as  his  best  work)  ;  J.  PallarSs,  Nihil  novum 
(short  stories  that  promise  well)  ;  Blanca  de 
los  RIos  de  Lamp£rez,  El  teaoro  de  aorbaa  (short 
stories,  forming  vol.  vi  of  her  Obraa  eompletaa)  ; 
E.  Marquina,  Juglariat  (short  compositions 
written  to  be  read  at  certain  public  functions, 
whence  the  title) ;  Concha  Espina  de  Sema,  La 
etfinge  maragata  (novel  of  customs  of  the  Leo- 
nese  district  of  Maragateria)  ;  P.  de  R^pide, 
Gottumbret  y  devocionea  madrileHaa  (describing 
all  the  popular  festivals  and  customs  of  the  year 
in  MaOTid) ;  and  F.  Martin  Caballero,  Vidat 
ajenat  (short,  biographical  accounts  of  six  im- 
portant characters). 

Pomr  during  the  year  was  in  almost  the 
same  condition  as  prose.  O.  Morenas  de  Tejada, 
a  young  journalist  favorably  known  as  a  prose 
writer,  appeared  with  a  volume  of  verse.  Lot 
fuentea  amargat,  hailed  as  an  auspicious  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  Jos£  Rodao,  a  fond  father 
reveling  in  family  scenes,  published  a  delij^tful 
volume,  Miaehiquilloa  y  yo.  Emilio  Mufioz  Qsi- 
da's  Por  la  regidn  asul  (poems  filled  with  gen- 
tle and  sincere  melancholy)  was  well  received; 
and  Enrique  Vftzquez  de  Aldana  increased  his 
literary  baggage  by  a  volume  entitled  Cintaa 
de  la  odbalgata  azul.  Despite  his  blindness,  the 
well-known  poet,  CAndido  Rodriguez  Pinilla,  pro- 
duced Bl  poena  de  la  (terra,  with  a  prologue 
by  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  rector  of  the  University 
of  Salamanca.  Vicente  Orti  Belmonte,  with  his 
Bolo  Allah  ea  vencedor  won  the  prize  in  the 
Juegot  Floralea  at  COrdoba.  Other  Floral 
Games  were  held  at  Sevilla. 

Dbaua  fared  somewhat  better  this  vear  than 
other  literary  forms,  as  it  also  did  last  year. 
Francisco  Villaespesa  wrote  a  poetic  drama, 
DoHa  Maria  de  PadiUa,  produced  successfully  by 
Maria    Guerrero    and    her    husband,    Fernando 
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Diaz  de  Mendont.  Jos£  de  Elola,  noTdist,  story- 
teller,  scientist,  and  aociologist,  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  Obraa  dramdtioat,  which  had 
been  well  received  when  staged.  P6rez  OaldOs 
produced  his  Alceate  in  April.  The  Alvarez 
Quintero  brothers  (Seraffn  and  Joaqufn)  pre- 
sented La  coiuuleta  (written  especially  for  that 
gifted  actress,  Joaquina  del  Pino,  and  performed 
by  her  at  her  beaiefit)  ;  and  obtained  a  new 
triumph  with  Lot  lealea.  By  Francisco  Acebal 
we  have  a  pleasing  comedy,  A  la  modema;  and 
to  Alberto  Insda  and  Alfonso  HernAndez  CatA 
we  are  indebted  for  the  bright  comedy.  En  f ant- 
ilia.  From  G.  Martinez  Sierra  we  have  La 
mnjer  del  Mroe  {aainite).  La  tirama  (musical 
comedy),  Los  paatore*  (comedy),  Juventud: 
divino  tetoro  (comedy) ;  and  a  lyric  drama 
(music  by  J.  M.  Usandizaga),  La»  golondrinat, 
which  was  cordially  recnved.  Eduardo  Mar- 
quina  obtained  a  real  triumph  at  the  Te»tro 
EspaBol  with  his  tragedy,  La  hiedra. 

SFECIAIi  UBRA^OXS  ASSOCIATION. 
See  LiBRART  Absociation,  Auebicak. 

SPECTKA.     See  Chsmistbt. 

SPECTBOSCOFT.     See  Physios. 

SPEE,  Adiorai.  ton.  See  Naval  Pbooresb; 
War  or  the  Nations. 

SPINAI.  PABALY8IS.    See  PouoKTXLms. 

SPISITS.    See  Liquors. 

SPITZBESOEN.  See  sectitm  so  entitled  un- 
der  Polar  Research,  Arctic. 

SPITZKA,  Edward  Chablbb.  An  American 
neurologist,  died  Jan.  13,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  in  1862,  and  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  College  (New  York  University), 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1873.  For  the  three  years  following  he  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Leipzig  and  Vienna.  He  served 
for  a  time  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of 
embryology  and  histology  at  the  University  of 
Vienna.  On  his  ret\irn  to  New  York  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  specializing  in  the 
treatment  of  internal  diseases,  particularly  of 
the  nervous  system.  From  188lt-%7  be  was  pro- 
fessor of  medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  College,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  also  consulting  neurolo- 
gist of  the  Sydenham  Hospital.  Throughout  his 
professional  life  he  was  an  untiring  investiga- 
tor and  his  researches  were  of  great  importance; 
probably  hia  most  important  discovery  was  that 
of  interoptic  lobes  in  the  reptilian  brain,  al- 
though he  also  brought  to  light  numerous  facts 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  human  brain,  and  was 
called  as  an  insanity  expert  in  many  noted 
cages,  including  the  trial  of  Guiteau  for  the 
murder  of  President  Garfield.  At  various  times 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Society  of  American 
Jurisprudence  of  Medicine,  editor  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Neurology,  vice-president  of  the 
neurology  section  of  the  ninth  International 
Medical  Congress,  and  wag  president  or  an  offi- 
cer of  many  other  medical  and  gcientific  so- 
cieties. He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatiee  on 
Insanity  in  1883,  and  also  wrote  the  sections  on 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  on  inflammation, 
anaemia,  and  hyperemia  of  the  brain  in  William 
Pepper'g  System  of  Medicine,  publighed  in  1887. 

SPIiENETIC  FEVEB.  See  Vxterinabt 
Medicine. 

SPOBOTKICHOSIS.  Sporotrichosis  is  due 
to  a  yeast  fungus,  the  sporothrix.     When  this 


organism  obtains  entrance  to  the  human  body  it 
causes  chronic  subcutaneous  abscesses  which 
spread  in  a  more  or  less  direct  line  up  and 
down  the  limbs,  along  the  lymph  channels.  One 
case  was  reported  in  which  the  eyelids  were 
affected.  The  organism  gains  entrance  generally 
through  a  wound  on  the  arm  or  forearm.  Ac- 
cording to  Sutton  of  Kansas  City  the  disease 
was  quite  common  in  the  Mississippi  River  basin. 
Out  of  58  cases  recently  recorded,  64  were  in- 
fected while  living  in  the  region;  out  of  10  later 
cases,  9  were  infected  in  this  territory.  Sutton 
was  of  the  opinion  that  many  cases  go  unrecog- 
nized, and  that  a  considerable  number  were  not 
reported.  The  only  treatment  which  seems  to 
influence  the  disease  consists  in  large  doses  of 
potassium  iodide  taken  internally.  Locally,  or- 
dinary antiseptics  are  effective. 

SPBINGU,  Mineral.  See  Htsrothebaft; 
Saratoga  Spriros. 

STAB   SFANOLEB   BANNBB    CENTEN- 

NIAIi.      See  CELEBRATIONS. 

STATE  BANKS.  Under  this  head  is  some- 
times included  loan  and  trust  companies,  sav- 
ings banks,  and  those  commercial  banks  char- 
tered by  State  governments.  The  statistics  here 
given,  however,  apply  only  to  the  latter.  For 
other  items,  see  Loan  and  Trust  Companies; 
Savings  Banks;  Banks  and  Banking;  and 
Financial  Review.  The  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  showed  that  on  June  30, 
1914,  there  were  14,612  commercial  banks  in  the 
United  States  with  capital  of  $501,154,000,  and 
total  resources  of  $4,363,663,000.  Their  number 
had  increased  during  the  fiscal  year  by  501,  and 
their  resources  by  $210,610,000.  Their  aggre- 
gate loans  were  $2,879,801,000.  Nearly  30  per 
cent  of  these  loans  were  time  loans  secured  by 
one  or  more  name  paper  without  collateral; 
nearly  20  per  cent  were  secured  by  real  estate; 
11  per  cent  by  stocks  and  bonds;  and  11  per  cent 
by  other  collateral;  while  over  one-fourth  were 
imclassified.  These  banks  held  a  total  of  $388,- 
260,000  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Their  individual 
deposits  aggregated  $3,226,793,000,  of  which  68 
per  cent  were  subject  to  check,  and  21  per  cent 
were  savings  deposits. 

STATISTICAI.  ASSOCIATION,  Auerioan. 
The  geventy-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association  wag  held  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  Dec.  28-31.  At  the  same  time  were 
held  sessions  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion (see  Political  Econovt)  and  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Society  (q.v.).  Topics  treated 
in  the  sessions  of  the  association  include  "The 
Relations  of  the  Agsociation  to  (a)  Federal 
Statistical  Bureaus,  and  (b)  State  Statistical 
Bureaus,"  with  papers  by  Frederick  L.  •  Hoff- 
man, Robert  E.  Chaddock,  and  Leonard  VV. 
Hatch.  The  relation  of  the  association  to  mu- 
nicipal statistical  bureaus  was  treated  by  Ed- 
ward M.  Hartwell,  and  its  relation  to  public 
service  and  public  statistics  was  treated  by 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  M.  O.  Lorenz,  and  Julius 
Parmelee.  Prof.  John  Gillin  presented  a  paper 
on  social  statistics  and  surveys.  A  round  table 
session  was  had  in  conjunction  with  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association  on  "The  Statistical 
Work  of  the  United  States  Government."  A 
number  of  distinguished  economists  and  stat- 
isticians took  part.  A  final  session  was  de- 
voted to  "Improvement  and  Extension  of  the 
Registration  Service,"  with  papers  by  William 
J.  Harris,  Creasy  L.  Wilbur,  and  Louis  I.  Dublin. 
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See  PounoAi.  Eooifoirr,  Ameriean  £conomio 
Ataoeiation. 

STATZSTICa  See  Vitai.  STAnsnos  and 
paraffraphs  under  the  direct  title. 

STEAK  ENGINISS.  An  intereoting  combi- 
nation of  gaa  engine  and  reciprocating  engine 
was  to  be  found  during  the  year  at  the  new  De- 
troit Bhops  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  where 
a  two-cylinder  gas  engine,  arranged  in  tandem, 
and  a  tandem  compound  condensing  engine  were 
both  connected  to  the  steam  shaft,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  developing  6000  horsepower.  This  plant 
was  designed  to  secure  the  greatest  economy,  as 
the  gas  engine  works  most  advantageously  when 
under  full  load,  and  it  was  not  purposed  to 
operate  one  of  these  units,  of  which  there  are 
four,  unless  there  was  at  least  half  a  load  for  it. 
The  steam  portion  of  the  unit  was  to  handle  the 
extra  load  and  do  the  regelating,  as  it  was  pro- 
vided with  a  governor,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  gas  side  of  the  unit.  The  steam  ex- 
haust is  connected  with  a  surface  condenser  in 
which  the  vacuum  is  regulated  according  to  the 
atmospheric  temperature,  and  the  warm  circu- 
lating water,  after  having  passed  through  the 
condenser,  is  passed  through  the  heating  system 
in  the  adjoining  buildings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  exhaust  from  the  gas  engine  goes  to  a  super- 
heater, located  between  the  high  and  low  pres- 
sure steam  cylinders,  and  regenerates  the  steam 
before  it  reaches  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  In- 
stead of  using  direct  steam  from  the  boiler,  as  is 
usual,  another  portion  of  the  hot  gas  of  the 
engine  exhaust  passes  through  the  jacket  of  the 
high  pressure  steam  cylinder  and  prevents  the 
heat  loss.  All  the  exhaust  gases  then  pass  to 
a  feed  water  heater,  throu^  which  all  the  water 
required  for  steaming  passes.  This  feed  water 
is  first  circulated  through  the  jackets  of  the  gas 
engine  cylinders,  where  it  is  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  160°  to  180°,  and  then  in  pass- 
ing through  the  heater  is  raised  to  250°.  The 
plan  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  heat  generated  is 
utilized,  and  great  savings  and  economy  are  an- 
ticipated. The  gas  engine  side  of  the  unit  is  of 
the  4-stroke  system,  with  a  cylinder  42  inches 
in  diameter,  and  72  inches  stroke,  while  the 
steam  cylinders  are  36  and  68  indies  in  diameter, 
and  72  inches  stroke. 

The  use  and  development  of  such  forms  of 
steam  engines  as  the  unaflow  or  locomobile  types 
continued  during  the  year,  while  there  was  but 
little  occasion  for  any  improvement  in  the 
standardized  form  of  reciprocating  engines.  The 
unaflow  engine  in  1014  had  been  tucen  up  by 
several  leading  engine  manufacturers,  and  a 
type  had  been  secured  with  a  steam  consumption 
of  from  11  pounds  to  12  pounds  per  horsepower- 
hour  for  high  pressure.  It  seemed  to  be  shown 
that  a  cylinder  working  on  the  unaflow  principle 
would  show  almost  as  much  maximum  speed  as 
a  combined  or  multistage  engine,  and  a  new 
form  was  being  given  serious  consideration  by 
engineers  designing  power  plants,  where  small 
units  with  high  pressure  were  required. 

During  the  year  the  first  unaflow  engine  built 
in  America,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Stumpf,  was  to  be  put  in  operation.  It  was  a 
16  by  16-inch  engine,  designed  to  carry  100  kilo- 
watts, and  running  at  250  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, with  a  steam  pressure  of  145  pounds,  a 
superheat  of  88°,  and  a  vacuum  of  25'/^  inches. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  developed  1  horse- 
power on  12.6  pounds  of  steam.    Other  designs 
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of  unaflow  engines  were  brought  out  bv  the  Skin- 
ner Engine  Company,  while  the  Xordberg  Com- 
pany produced  a  unaflow  engine  with  poppet 
valves  designed  to  supersede  for  hig^  pressures 
and  superheats,  its  previous  design  employing  a 
Corliss  valve.  One  of  the  interesting  features 
of  tiie  year  was  the  placing  in  commercial  serv- 
ice of  a  Buckeye-mobile,  a  unit  rated  at  116 
horsepower,  and  used  in  connection  with  a  75- 
kilowatt  alternator. 

The  combination  of  reciprocating  engines  with 
turbines  continued  to  find  application,  especially 
in  the  case  of  plants  where  efficient  reciprocating 
engines  were  already  in  use,  or  where  the  eco- 
nomical characteristics  and  use  of  the  recipro- 
cating engine  required  consideration.  Such 
mixed  instillations  were  distinctly  serviceable 
in  many  cases,  and  a  recent  plant  in  Milwaukee 
was  designed  with  a  total  equipment  rating  of 
61,000  kilowatts. 

STEAMSHIFS.     See  SHIFBUlLDma. 

STEAK  TtrBBINES.  During  the  year  prog- 
ress was  made  both  in  the  detuls  of  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  size  of  the  various  turbo- 
generators used  by  the  important  electric 
lighting  stations.  The  30,000-kilowatt  unit  had 
become  recognized  practice,  while  designers  were 
considering  the  construction  of  a  50,000-kilowatt 
unit.  The  performance  of  large  turbo-gener- 
ators at  the  central  power  stations  was  consid- 
ered in  an  interesting  report  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  June, 
1914,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  thermal  efficiency  was  the  only  just  cri- 
terion to  consider  in  discussing  the  economy  of 
a  large  central  station  plant,  and  a  comparison 
was  made  of  the  performance  of  various  units 
of  different  sizes.  The  report  indicated  that 
there  was  a  very  wide  range  of  capacity  over 
which  the  water  rate  changed  but  slightly,  and 
that  the  rate  of  14  pounds  per  kilowatt  hour 
was  passed  at  an  output  rating  of  about  6000 
kilowatts,  while  the  rate  of  13  pounds  was 
reached  only  at  an  output  of  30,000  kilowatts. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  year  in  the 
case  of  the  largest  size  turbine  units  was  a 
combination  of  two' or  more  elements  with  mo- 
tors of  different  speeds,  for  example,  a  high 
pressure  single  flow  element  operating  at  1600 
revolutions  per  minute  in  combination  with  a 
double  flow  tow  pressure  element  at  750  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  This  arrangement  was  de- 
vised to  take  advantage  of  the  best  rotative 
speed  for  each  element,  and  the  gain  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  special  division  of  the  gen- 
erator. The  turbine  continued  to  show  for  large 
sized  units  greater  efficiency  than  the  reciprocat- 
ing engine,  but  in  small  sizes  its  use  was  inferior 
to  the  economical  forms  of  the  latter,  and  where 
it  was  installed  its  use  was  governed  by  consider- 
ations not  of  efficiency,  but  of  first  cost.  As 
regards  rated  output,  the  turbo-generator  unit 
was  showing  a  distinct  tendency  towards  lower 
cost,  and  that  way  could  more  than  hold  its  own 
with  internal  combustion  engines  where  the  orig- 
inal cost  was  necessarily  high. 

The  largest  steam  turbine  in  the  world  was  a 
35,000-kilowatt  unit  for  the  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Company.  This  was  a  13-stage  horizontal 
Curtis  turbine,  63  feet,  2  inches  long  over  all, 
21  feet,  7  inches  wide,  and  16  feet,  10  inches 
high.  Its  weight  was  600  tons,  and  it  received 
steam  at  215  pounds  pressure,  and  150°  super- 
heat,  exhausting  against  an   absolute   pressure 
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of  1.6  inches  of  mercury.  When  operating  at  the 
most  economical  load,  25,000  kilowatts,  it  was 
expected  to  develop  a  kilowatt  hour  on  11.9 
pounds  of  steam,  but  when  used  at  the  full  rated 
load  of  3S,000  kilowatts,  the  water  rate  would 
increase  to  12.6  pounds  per  unit,  though,  with  a 
better  vacuum,  steam  consumption  would  be 
slightly  lowered.  The  condenser  for  this  turbine 
naturally  was  the  largest  ever  constructed,  and 
was  of  the  centre  flow  service  type,  containing 
60,000  square  feet  of  surface  in  1-inch  tubes. 
The  injection  water  is  supplied  with  a  48-inch 
pipe.  The  various  auxiliaries  are  all  turbine- 
driven  centrifugal  units,  and  the  air  pumps  are 
of  the  Le  Blanc  type.  The  generator  delivers 
3-phase,  60-cycle  current  at  13,200  volts,  at  a 
spieed  of  1200  revolutions  per  minute. 

Another  notable  turbine  was  the  26,000-kiIo- 
watt  Parsons  turbine  at  the  Fisk  Street  station 
in  Chicago,  a  unit  of  English  construction,  which 
was  placed  in  satisfactory  operation  during  the 
year.  This  unit  was  of  the  2-qrlinder  tandem 
type,  and  shows  about  the  same  economy  as  the 
Curtis  turbine  at  Philadelphia. 

STEEL.     See   Ikon  and  Steel,  and  Metal- 

LTJHGT. 

STEEIiE,  Daniel.  An  American  clergyman, 
educator,  and  autiior,  died  Sept.  2,  1914.  He  was 
born  in  Windham,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  graduated 
from  Wesleyan  University  in  1848,  and  for  the 
two  years  following  was  tutor  in  that  institu- 
tion. In  1860  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  acted  as 
pastor  in  several  cities  in  Massachusetts  until 
1861.  From  1862  to  1871  he  was  a  professor  in 
Gtenesee  College,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  first 
president  of  Syracuse  University  in  1872,  but  re- 
signed in  the  same  year  to  become  a  pastor  in 
Boston.  He  filled  successive  pastorates  in  Au- 
bumdale,  Lynn,  Salem,  Peabody,  Reading,  and 
Boston  until  1888.  In  1884  and  in  1891  he  was 
professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  at  Boston 
University;  from  1886  to  1889  was  professor  of 
systematic  theology,  and  filled  the  chair  of  prac- 
tical theology  in  1892.  He  was  the  author  of: 
Commentnr)f  on  Joahua  (1873) ;  Love  En- 
throned (1876);  Commentary  on  Levitiout  and 
Numbera '{IS91) ;  Christian  Perfection  (1806); 
Half  Hours  with  St.  John's  Epistles  ( 1901 )  ; 
Steele's  Answers  (1012),  and  contributed  also  to 
religious  periodicals. 

BTEPAiraSON,  yiLHJAHl.UB.  See  Polas 
Reseabch,  Arctic. 

STESBETT,  John  Robert  Situnoton.  An 
American  scholar  and  educator,  died  June  16, 
1914.  He  was  bom  at  Rockbridge  Baths,  Va., 
in  I85I,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universities 
of  Virginia,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Athens,  and  Munich, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  last 
nniversity  in  1880.  He  served  as  a  professor  of 
Greek  in  Miami  University  in  1886  and  from 
1888  to  1892  held  the  chair  of  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  From  1892  to  1901  he  was 
professor  of  Greek  at  Amherst  College,  and  from 
1001  until  his  death  was  head  of  the  department 
of  Greek  at  Cornell  University.  He  was  the 
leader  of  various  archeeological  expeditions  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  1896-97  was  professor  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  societies, 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Archaology;  wa«  joint  editor  of  the  Cornell 
Classical  Studies;  was  editor  and  translator  of 
Strabo  for  the  Loeb  Classical  Library;  and  con- 


tributed to  magazines  on  subjects  of  travel  and 
archeology.  His  published  writings  include: 
Inscriptions  of  Seiaste;  Inscriptions  of  Assos 
(1885);  Inscriptions  of  Tralles  (1885);  Wolfe 
Empedition  to  Asia  Minor  (1888);  The  Torch- 
Race  (1902);  The  Iliad  of  Homer  (1907).  He 
was  the  organizer  of  the  Cornell  Expedition  to 
Asia  Minor  in  1911. 

STEVENS,  Lillian  M.  N.  An  American 
temperance  advocate,  died  April  6,  1914.  She 
was  born  in  Dover,  Me.,  in  1844,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Foxcroft  Academy.  In  early  wom- 
anhood she  taught  school  and  in  1867  married 
Michael  Stevens,  a  merchant  of  Portland,  Me. 
In  1874  she  assisted  in  organizing  the  Maine 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  was  its 
treasurer  from  1874  to  1877,  and  in  the  latter 
year  she  became  president.  From  1804  to  1898 
she  was  vice-president  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union;  after  the  death  of 
Frances  E.  WiUard  in  1808,  she  became  acting 
president,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
president,  being  reelected  at  each  succeeding 
year  up  to  1914.  She  was  also  vice-president  at 
large  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  for  many 
years  was  a  representative  from  Maine  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions. ' 

STEVENSON,  Adlai  Ewino.  Former  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  died  June  14, 
1014.  He  was  born  in  Christian  Co.,  Ky.,  in 
1836,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  farmer.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  and  at 
Centre  College,  Ky.  In  the  last  year  of  his  col- 
lege course  he  was  called  home  on  account  of  an 
accident  to  his  father  and  was  never  able  to 
return.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  began  practice  at 
Matamora,  111.  From  this  time  he  took  an  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  in  1866  was  elected  district 
attorney,  which  post  he  held  for  four  years,  and 
for  the  following  four  years  was  master  in  chan- 
cery. Removing  to  Danville,  111.,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  J.  S.  Ewing,  and  in  1874  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Democrats  of  the 
Bloomington  district,   which  was  normally  Re- 

Sublican.  He  won  by  a  majority  of  1200  votes, 
ut  was  defeated  for  reelection,  although  again 
elected  in  1878.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Conventicm  of  1884  in  Chicago, 
and  after  the  election  of  President  Cleveland 
was  appointed  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, during  which  appointment  he  removed 
46,000  Republican  postmasters  and  replaced  them 
with  Democrats.  In  1892,  during  the  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  recognition  of  President  Cleve- 
land, Stevenson's  loyalty  to  the  former  and  his 
effectiveness  as  an  organizer  led  to  his  nomina- 
tion as  Vice-President  and  he  was  elected.  He 
was  a  nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the 
ticket  with  William  J.  Bryan  in  1900  and  in 
1908  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  Illinois, 
but  was  defeated  by  Governor  Dineen  after  a 
contest  in  the  Legislature,  after  which  time  he 
took  no  active  part  in  politics.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  book  of  political  reminiscences.  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  very  popular  with  the  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats  and  it  was  said  that 
he  did  not  have  a  single  bitter  enemy. 

STEVENSON,  Fannie  (Van  de  Gun)  Os- 
BonaNE  (Mas.  Robebt  Louis  Stevenson).  An 
American  writer  and  artist,  but  best  known  as 
the  wife  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  died  Feb. 
19,  1914.     She  was  born  in  Indianapolis  in  1840, 
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and  in  1857  was  married  to  Samuel  Osbourne. 
Shortly  after  her  marriage  she  removed  with  her 
husband  to  California,  and  in  a  few  years  thejr 
separated  by  mutual  oonaent.  Mrs.  Osbourne 
returned  to  Indianapolis  in  1876  and  soon  after- 
wards removed  to  Paris  where  she  studied  paint- 
ing for  three  years  and  achieved  some  repute 
as  an  artist.  After  the  death  of  her  youngest 
child  she  became  reconciled  with  her  hu8l»nd 
and  both  returned  to  Indiana.  Not  long  after- 
wards they  separated  again  and  she  for  the 
second  time  took  up  her  residence  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

While  a  student  in  Paris  she  had  met  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  both  were  members  of  an 
artists'  colony  at  Gretz.  After  her  return  to 
California  Mrs.  Osbourne  suddenly  became  seri- 
ously ill,  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  hearing  of  this,  at 
once  set  out  for  California.  He  traveled  by 
steerage  on  the  ocean  and  by  emigrant  train 
across  the  States;  his  experiences  on  this  jour- 
ney are  detailed  in  Acrots  the  Plains.  In  De- 
cember, 1878,  reaching  San  Francisco  worn  out, 
he  himself  experienced  a  long  and  severe  ill- 
ness, and  Mrs.  Osbourne,  who  Dy  this  time  had 
recovered,  nursed  him  back  to  health.  She  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  her  husband  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  was  at  once  married  to  Steven- 
son. For  a  time  after  their  marriage  they  lived 
in  a  mountain  town  in  the  Sierras  in  the  hope 
that  the  high  altitude  would  benefit  Stevenson's 
health,  and  while  here  Stevenson  wrote  The 
Silverado  Squatters.  He  grew  no  better  and 
they  returned  to  Europe,  spending  much  time  in 
the  south  of  France. 

In  1887  they  returned  again  to  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Stevenson  finally  aoccmipfuiied  her 
husband  to  the  South  Seas  where,  after  touring 
among  the  islands  they  finally  settled  at  Samoa, 
where  Stevenson  died  on  Dec.  4,  1894.  Through- 
out their  life  together  Mrs.  Stevenson  cared  for 
ber  husband  as  a  nurse,  acted  as  his  secretary, 
and  in  every  possible  way  conserved  his  declin- 
ing strength.  After  his  death  she  returned  to 
San  Francisco  and  built  a  house  where  she  lived 
with  her  son  Lloyd  Osbourne  and  his  family. 
This  house,  which  was  filled  with  Stevenson's 
books  and  objects  of  art,  and  with  Samoan  relics, 
was  saved  from  destruction  in  the  fire  of  1906 
by  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club.  In  1908 
Mrs.  Stevenson  sold  this  house  and  removed  to 
her  country  home  at  Montecito.  She  died  at 
Santa  Barbara.  She  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  magazines  and  periodicals,  and  published 
Cruise  of  the  Janet  Nichol  Among  the  South  Sea 
Islands:  a  Diary  (1914). 

STOCK  EXCHANGE.    See  Financial  Kb- 


STOCK  ^RAISING.  Live  Stock  Sttpply.  The 
receipts  of  live  stock  at  the  six  principal  west- 
em  markets  of  the  United  States  in  1914  were, 
in  round  numbers,  6,500,000  cattle,  15,000,000 
hogs,  and  12,000,000  sheep,  showing  a  decrease 
of  nearly  776,000  cattle,  2,000,000  hogs,  and 
6,000,000  sheep,  as  compared  with  1913.  The 
principal  cattle  shortage  was  at  Kansas  City, 
where  it  amounted  to  about  300,000  head,  and 
there  was  no  increase  at  any  of  the  markets. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  decrease  in  hog  re- 
ceipts was  at  Chicago.  Hog  cholera  was  the 
chief  cause  of  this  enormous  decrease.  During 
the  first  six  months  there  was  a  heavy  movement 
of  sheep  to  market,  showing  a  big  increase,  but 
the  de«uine  during  the  last  aix  montlis  made  a 


decrease  of  nearly  600,000  head  for  the  year, 
most  of  the  loss  being  at  Chicago. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  lofleee  due  to  ex- 
posure and  disease  were  as  follows:  Cattle, 
1,737,400,  or  19.8  per  1000  head;  sheep,  2,124,- 
400,  or  21.7  per  1000;  swine,  7,004,800,  or  119 
per  1000;  horses,  522,800,  or  20.6  per  1000.  The 
loss  of  Bwine  was  great«'  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  was  mainly  caused  by  hog  cholera. 

The  prices  for  live  stock  were  very  imsteady, 
especially  during  the  last  six  months,  the  cattle 
market  being  very  erratic,  due  in  part  to  the 
general  changes  going  on  in  the  live  stock  indus- 
try, but  also  in  part  to  the  European  War,  and 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  occurred  in  October. 

The  (quarantine  of  the  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago 
and  Saint  Louis,  while  they  were  being  disin- 
fected, interfered  with  the  sale  of  stocker  cattle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  slaughter  trade  was  not 
interfered  with,  as  all  the  quarantine  markets 
were  on  a  slaughter  basis,  though  quotations 
were  unsteady.  It  caused  an  unusually  heavy 
stocker  trade  at  Kansas  City,  and  a  fire  there 
created  a  great  difficulty  in  handling  the  over- 
supply  of  cattle.  The  International  Live  Stock 
Show  at  Chicago,  and  the  Royal  Show  at  Kan- 
sas City  were  not  held,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possible  danger  of  further  spreading  the  disease. 
Domestic  meat  consumption  was  somewhat  cur- 
tailed on  account  of  the  disease. 

Each  year  since  the  census  of  1910  there  has 
been  a  constant  reduction  in  the  number  of 
meat  animals  in  this  country,  yet  the  value  per 
head  has  advanced  so,  that  notwithstanding  the 
number  has  been  reduced  by  about  18  million 
head,  the  total  value  of  the  meat-producing  ani- 
mals is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  census 
year.  Although  this  shortage  has  been  felt  for 
several  years  in  the  United  States,  it  was  not 
until  1914  that  the  depletion  of  herds  and  fiocks 
throughout  the  world  was  noticed. 

When  the  Underwood  tariff  went  into  effect, 
late  in  1913,  the  lowering  of  values  was  tem- 
porary and  insignificant,  ^ause  of  this  general 
world  shortage.  South  America  and  Australia 
are  having  difliculty  in  supplying  England  with 
meat  that  was  formerly  sent  from  the  United 
States.  The  European  War  is  still  further  de- 
creasing the  supply  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  According 
to  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  present  beef  production  in  the  United  States 
is  somewhat  less  than  7,000,000,000  pounds  an- 
nually. 

About  one-third  of  the  cattle  of  the  coimtry 
other  than  milch  cows  are  in  seven  of  the  corn- 
belt  States,  where  there  is  comparatively  little 
grazing.  Many  of  these  cattle  are  bred  on  the 
cheaper  grazing  lands,  and  shipped  as  stockers 
and  feeders  to  the  corn  belt,  where  they  are  fat- 
tened, finished,  and  marketed  by  men  who  are 
feeders  and  not  breeders  nor  general  farmers. 
But  this  practice,  which  has  grown  up  during 
the  last  60  years,  seems  destined  to  be  changed 
to  some  extent.  Already  under  an  intensified 
agriculture  there  is  a  tendency  to  raise  more 
cattle  in  the  corn-belt  States,  and  to  do  more 
finishing  nearer  the  grazing  lands.  Neverthe- 
less, the  cost  of  producing  beef  and  other  meats 
seems  to  be  increasing,  and  under  any  system 
the  present  prices  are  likely  to  be  maintained 
or  be  even  higher  in  the  future,  unless  there  is 
some  source  of  supply  from  foreign  countries 
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not  now  available.  The  number  of  calves  slaugh- 
tered has  gradually  been  decreasing  now  for 
three  years,  which  is  an  indication  that  either 
fewer  calves  are  born,  or  that  more  are  raised 
to  maturity. 

Since  1906  there  has  been  an  increase  of  59 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  animals  kept  on  Na- 
tional forests  as  a  result  of  supplying  watering 
places,  and  the  new  system  of  granting  grazing 
permits.  These  lands  now  furnish  grazing  for 
about  1,600,000  cattle  and  horses,  and  7,600,000 
sheep  and  goats,  in  addition  to  the  young  ani- 
mals, and  temporary  grazing  to  many  animals 
which  feed  through  the  forests  under  crossing 
permits.  The  grazing  fees  are  now  returning 
over  $1,000,000  annually  to  the  National  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  points  out  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  output 
of  live  stoclc  products  in  the  South,  for  12  South- 
em  States  import  more  than  $48,000,000  worth 
of  meats  and  dairy  products  and  poultry.  To 
assist  in  remedying  this  condition,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $60,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
in  Louisiana,  and  for  the  investigation  of  live 
stock  production  in  the  area  where  the  cattle 
tick  has  been  eradicated,  and  in  the  boll  weevil 
and  cane  sugar  districts.  Unusual  efforts  have 
been  made  during  the  year  by  State  and  Federal 
officials  to  prevent  the  enormous  losses  caused 
by  disease  and  exposure.  The  growing  of  more 
of  the  smaller  meat  animals  has  also  been 
strongly  urged  in  order  to  help  solve  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  meat. 

Meat  and  Meat  Inspbctioit.  The  system  of 
distributing  meat  has  been  a  very  wasteful  one, 
and  this  has  led  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  undertake  investigations  in  which  shipments 
of  animals  whose  approximate  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  known,  have  been  followed  from  the  farm 
through  the  stock  yards  and  packing  plants,  to 
wholesaler,  retailer,  and  consumer.  All  normal 
factors  have  been  taken  into  account,  and  al- 
though sufficient  data  have  not  been  obtained  to 
be  publicly  announced,  it  is  believed  that  the 
results  will  show  the  changes  necessary  for  re- 
ducing the  unavoidable  wastes  which  now  occur 
during  distribution.  Already  it  is  apparent 
that  the  parcel  post  will  be  one  important  factor 
in  solving  the  problem,  and  private  individuals 
have  found  that  farm-slaughtered  meat  can  be 
economically  marketed  in  this  way.  The  munic- 
ipal slaughtering  plant  erected  at  Paris,  Texas, 
in  1909,  has  proved  to  be  so  economical  that 
this  cooperative  method  of  slaughtering  farm 
animals  has  been  followed  in  several  other 
places. 

Meat  inspection  was  conducted  by  the  Federal 
government  at  893  establishmoits  in  244  cities 
and  towns.  The  total  number  of  animals  under- 
going antemortem  examination  was  67,033,401, 
of  which  174,373  were  suspected.  Of  the  num- 
ber passed,  281,303  were  condemned.  There 
were  also  large  quantities  of  meat  products  con- 
demned on  reinspection.  The  imported  meats 
inspected  amounted  to  197,389,348  poimds,  of 
which  0.28  per  cent  were  condemned.  There 
were  also  31,839  samples  of  meat,  and  meat  food 
products  analyzed  in  the  government  labora- 
tories. The  use  of  preservatives  seems  to  be 
growing  less  common. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaiightered, 
under  government  inspection  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  diows  a  decrease  of  more 


than  700,000  from  the  preceding  year,  and  a  de- 
crease of  3.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  previous  seven  years,  the  pwiod 
during  which  the  present  law  has  been  in  force. 
In  the  number  of  swine  there  was  an  increase 
over  1913  of  more  than  a  million,  and  an  in- 
crease of  2.6  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the 
previous  seven  years. 

Revised  regulations  in  regard  to  slaughtering 
animals  were  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, July  15,  to  become  effective  November  1, 
except  those  governing  imported  meats,  which 
go  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1915. 

The  new  regulations  provide  for  antemortem 
examinations,  and  also  the  withdrawal  of  in- 
spection from  establishments  that  violate  tiie 
regulations.  Packers  are  also  permitted  to  sell 
second-class  sterilized  meat  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that  allowed  by  the  German  and  Austrian  gov- 
ernments. New  regulations  were  issued  by  the 
United  States  government  allowing  cattle  to  be 
shipped  from  the  quarantined  districts  of  Mex- 
ico directly  to  slaughtering  centres  in  this  coun- 
try without  the  60-day  detention  on  the  border, 
as  formerly.  This  applies  only  to  cattle  that  are 
to  be  slaughtered;  all  others  must  as  formerly 
be  quarantined  for  60  days  in  Texas  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  the  spread  of  the 
cattle  tick.  There  were  also  new  regulations 
governing  the  interstate  movement  of  live  stock, 
which  b«!ame  effective  July  I.  They  were  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  movement  of  live  stock 
from  quarantined  areas,  or  from  public  stock 
yards. 

The  Internatioital  Thade  in  Meat  and  Lite 
Stock.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914, 
the  United  States  exported  143,367,441  pounds 
of  meat  and  meat  products,  most  of  which  con- 
sisted of  lard  and  other  pork  products.  The 
amount  imported  was  49,892,878  pounds,  of 
which  beef  constituted  43,837,348  pounds.  This 
beef  came  from  Mexico,  Canada,  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  58  per  cent 
coming  from  Argentina.  About  67  per  cent  of 
the  .Argentine  export  is  controlled  by  Chicago 
packing  companies,  which  ship  it  to  themselves 
in  New  York.  Meat  from  Australia  affected  the 
packing  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  unsettled  the  live 
stock  market.  At  first  there  was  a  sharp  ad- 
vance in  domestic  prices,  but  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  liquidalJon  because  of  the  hig^  cost  of 
feed,  the  tight  money  market,  and  the  induce- 
ment to  sell  at  the  higji  prices.  Ccmsequently 
the  fall  prices  on  many  grades  of  live  animals 
were  lower  than  if  the  war  had  not  occurred. 
In  particular  the  elimination  of  Germany  as  a 
buyer  of  hog  products  seriously  depressed  the 
prices  for  live  hogs  and  dressed  pork. 

Nearly  all  the  9,000,000  pounds  of  chilled  and 
frozen  beef  which  had  been  coming  to  the  United 
States  from  Argentina  went  to  Europe.  On 
September  0,  the  government  of  France  placed 
all  fresh  meat  on  the  free  list,  and  since  then 
an  unusually  large  quantity  of  fresh  and  canned 
beef,  along  with  other  foodstuffs,  has  been  ex- 
ported from  this  country,  not  only  to  France,  but 
to  other  European  countries.  Coincident  with 
this  the  im.portation  of  meat  was  materially 
below  that  of  the  closing  months  of  1913. 

There  were  substantial  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  Argentina,  Australia,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  Russia,  the  number  of  cattle  has  remained 
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in  a  stationary  ctmdition  or  with  a  diminishing 
tendency.  In  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Uru- 
guay, there  has  been  some  increase,  but  we  can 
expect  no  material  increased  supply  of  meat  at 
present  unless  breeding  stock  is  slaughtered; 
this  will  probably  not  occur  in  these  countries, 
though  doubtless  it  will  be  true  of  continental 
Europe  for  a  considerable  area  around  the  bat- 
tlefields. 

The  war  practically  stopped  the  importation 
of  purebred  draft  horses  into  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number 
from  England.  For  several  years  previously  the 
imports  averaged  about  3000  annually,  but  this 
loss  will  n6t  be  felt,  as  there  is  a  large  number 
of  purebred  stock  from  which  to  breed  draft 
horses  as  needed.  The  principal  breeds  are  now 
well  established  in.  this  country,  and  a  good 
opportunity  is  offered  for  American  breeders,  as 
the  war  seems  destined  to  use  up  all  animals 
available  for  service.  The  United  States,  next 
to  Russia,  has  more  horses  than  any  other  coun- 
try; 68  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  is  in  these 
two  cotrntries.  European  agents  began  to  scour 
the  United  States  for  army  horses  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  In  England,  thousands  of 
farm  horses  were  commandeered  for  the  use  of 
the  army. 

Wool.  At  the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture there  was  a  conference  in  Washington, 
in  June,  of  wool  interests,  at  which  producers, 
dealers,  and  manufacturers  were  present  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  mutual  interest,  in  particular 
to  discuss  measures  for  increasing  the  output 
of  wool  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  de- 
struction of  predatory  animals,  standards  for 
grading  wool,  and  experimental  farms  for  sheep 
breeding. 

The  grading  of  wool  has  not  yet  become  an 
art  in  America,  as  it  has  in  Australia.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  prepared  a  col- 
lection of  American  and  Australian  wools  to  use 
in  educating  farmers  to  prepare  their  wool  so 
that  income  from  wool  may  be  increased,  even 
with  the  present  output.  The  growers'  semico- 
operative  selling  agency,  which  has  been  in  oper- 
ation six  years,  has  accomplished  much  less  tiian 
anticipated,  as  it  was  used  as  a  lever  to  obtain 
higher  prices  rather  than  to  consign  their  wool 
to  the  company.  Tlfe  liquidation  of  mutton 
sheep,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
years,  has  ceased  so  that  the  price  of  mutton  is 
now  nearly  comparable  with  that  of  beef.  As  a 
result,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  some 
of  the  trans-Missouri  States  have  begim  stocking 
up  with  sheep. 

T^e  number  of  sheep  shorn  in  Australia  was 
109,692,264  head.  The  average  weight  of  the 
fleece  was  7.87  pounds,  as  compared  with  7 
pounds  for  1913.  The  total  clip  was  larger  than 
the  previous  record  clip  of  1912.  The  quality 
was  good,  being  well  grown,  and  with  a  much 
broader  fibre  than  the  previous  record  clip  of 
1913.  The  Corriedale  sheep,  of  New  Zcamnd, 
which  is  the  result  of  years  of  selecting  crosses 
of  Lincolns  and  Merinos,  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity as  a  general-purpose  sheep.  They  are 
hornless,  and  have  a  heavy  carcass  covered  with 
a  good  fleece.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
bring  some  to  the  United  States. 

For  the  first  eight  months  the  imports  of  raw 
wool  showed  a  big  increase  over  the  previous 
years  as  a  result  of  the  new  tariff.  In  early 
summer  coarse  wools  were  sold  for   very   low 


prices,  although  in  spite  of  increased  imports 
the  market  for  fine  wool  continued  good.  The 
European  War  reversed  the  market  conditions; 
there  was  a  demand  for  blankets,  and  the  price 
of  crossbred  wool  advanced.  On  October  0,  Eng- 
land declared  an  embargo  on  wool  and  woolen 
blankets,  which  still  further  affected  prices  in 
the  United  States.  This  served  American  inter- 
ests which  had  a  supply  of  wool  as  well  as 
though  a  high  tariff  bill  had  been  enacted. 

Blbliog^phy.  Among  important  publica- 
tions which  have  appear^  during  the  year  are 
the  following:  O.  E.  Day,  Productive  Bicine  Bui- 
handry  (Philadelphia  and  London,  1013) ;  C.  W. 
Gay,  The  Principlei  and  Practice  of  Live  Stock 
Juc^ng  (New  York,  1914)  ;  T.  F.  Hunt  and  0. 
W.  Burkett,  Farm  Animalt  (New  York,  1914)  ; 
H.  R.  Lewis,  Productive  Poultry  Husbandry 
(Philadelphia  and  London,  1913) ;  W.  M.  Mc- 
Kee,  South  African  Sheep  and  Wool  ( Cape  Town, 
1914) ;  A.  D.  Melvin,  "Tlie  South  American  Meat 
Industry,"  in  Year  Book,  Dept.  Agr.,  pp.  347-364 
(Washington,  D.  C.) ;  A.  H.  Sanders,  The  Story 
of  the  Hereford*  (Chicago,  1914);  Henry  P. 
Smith,  The  Sheep  and  Wool  Induatry  of  Austral- 
asia (London  and  Melbourne,  1914)  ;  G.  F.  War- 
ren, C.  H.  Eckles,  J.  M.  Eward,  and  W.  A. 
Cochel,  Farm  Animalt  (New  York,  1914). 

STONE  nnOXTSTBY.  The  total  value  of  the 
stone  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1013 
surpassed  all  previous  years,  and  'amounted  to 
$83,732,996,  compared  with  $78,193,220  in  1912. 
Of  the  total  value  produced  in  1913,  the  granite 
was  valued  at  $20,793,800;  trap  rock,  $9,280,- 
809;  sandstone,  $7,033,067;  marble,  $7,870,890; 
and  limestone,  $38,746,429.  Pennsylvania  ranks 
first  in  the  value  of  its  stone  industry,  and  has 
held  this  position  except  in  1908,  when  Vermont 
reported  the  largest  production.  Other  States 
in  the  order  of  the  value  of  their  product  are 
Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
California,  Massachusetts,  and  Missouri.  For 
further  details  of  the  production  of  stone  in 
these  and  other  States,  see  the  paragraphs  on 
Mineral  Production  under  the  State  articles. 

STOBAOE  BATTES7.     See  Eleotbio  Bat- 

TEBIES. 

STORES,  Fbakois  Hithfhbets.  An  Amer- 
ican chemist  and  educator,  died  July  31,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1832,  and  studied  at 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  at  Harvard 
University  in  1850-51,  for  two  years  following 
being  assistant  to  Professor  Cook  in  chemistry. 
In  1863  he  became  chemist  to  the  United  States 
North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition.  Returning 
to  Harvard  for  additional  studies  he  received 
the  degree  of  S.B.  in  1856,  and  for  the  two  years 
following  studied  abroad.  From  1857  to  1806 
he  practiced  as  chemist  in  Boston,  and  from 
1866  to  1870  he  was  professor  of  general  and  in- 
dustrial chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  From  1870  to  1907  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Bussey 
Institution,  and  from  1871  to  1907  was  dean  at 
that  institution.  He  was  the  author  of:  Man- 
ual of  Inorganic  Chemistry  (1869)  ;  Manual  of 
Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  (1868);  Elemen- 
tary Manual  of  Chemistry  (1894);  Manual  of 
Qualitative  Analysis  ( 1890) ;  Bulletin  of  the 
Bussey  Institution,  etc. 

8T0B1C    WASiriKOS.     See    Wibsudss    Tb- 

LEGBAPHT   AND    TELEPHONY, 

ST  BAITS  SETTLEKEKTS.  A  British 
crown  colony  chiefly   in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
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deriyine  its  name  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
The  colony  is  composed  as  follows,  area  in 
square  miles,  population  1811,  government  seats 
in  last  column: 

Sq.  m.  Pof.  Cap. 

Blncspore     317  811,986  Singapore 

Penang 571  278,008  George    Town 

UaUeca    720  124,081  MsUccs 

Total     1508     714,06>     Singapore 

Included  with  Singapore  are  its  dependencies 
— the  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  about  20  in 
number,  with  a  population  of  about  700;  Christ- 
mas Island,  about  62  square  miles,  population 
about  1100.  Included  with  Penang  are  Province 
Wellesley,  a  strip  of  territory  averaging  8  miles 
in  width,  and  extending  46  miles  along  the  coast, 
with  10  miles  of  territory  to  the  south  of  the 
ELrian,  a  total  area  of  280  square  miles;  and  the 
Bindings,  about  183  square  miles.  The  total 
population  was  estimated  for  1913  at  745,362 
(including  the  population  of  Labuan).  Of 
these,  488,236  were  males,  and  267,126  females. 
In  Singapore  ( including  the  dependencies)  there 
were  226,863  male  and  92,056  female  Asiatics, 
4406  male  and  1732  female  whites,  and  2406 
male  and  2680  female  Eurasians;  in  Penang 
(including  dependencies),  173,996  male  and  107,- 
462  female  Asiatics,  810  and  482  whites,  and 
846  and  970  Eurasians;  Malacca,  77,899  and  60,- 
866  Asiatics,  233  and  86  whites,  and  779  and 
893  Eurasians.  Education  (not  generally  com- 
pulsory) is  provided  in  government  and  grant- 
in-aid  schools  to  the  number  of  225,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  26,673,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
23,263. 

Ko  tonnage  dues  for  general  purposes  are 
levied,  and  the  ports  are  free.  -  The  trade  is 
largely  transit,  though  tapioca,  rice,  and  rubber 
are  produced  for  export  in  Malacca  and  Prov- 
ince Wellesley,  and  sugar  in  Province  Wellesley. 
In  the  table  below  are  shown  in  Straits  Settle- 
ments dollars  trade  and  finance  statistics  for 
three  years,  and  shipping  in  tons  entered  and 
cleared: 

1920  2921  1929 

ImporU     364,470,668  888,084,421  460,039,016 

ExporU 824,180,786  841,889,822  875,128,758 

Bevenne    9,836,828  11,409,221  12,912,677 

Ezpenditare    . .      7,682,242  9,085,889  9,295,102 

Slilpplng 28,429,495  24,086,904  25,841,494 

The  railways  of  the  Straits  Settlements  came 
under  the  management  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  government  Jan.  1,  1912.  The  terms 
called  for  a  lease  of  21  years,  subject  to  septen- 
nial revision.  It  was  later  proposed  to  sell  the 
railways  outright  to  the  Federated  Malay  States 
government.  The  Governor  in  1914  was  Sir 
Arthur  Henderson  Yoimg,  appointed  1911. 

STBEET  CLEAITIXO  AXD  SKOW  BE- 
KOVAIk  A  snow  removal  conference  was  held 
at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  year,  an  exhibit  of 
street  cleaning  appliances  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  of 
New  York  City  in  November,  and  street  cleaning 
and  snow  removal  were  extensively  discussed  in 
various  technical  societies,  and  in  the  technical 
press  during  the  year.  A  novel  "snow  fighting" 
plan  was  worked  up  by  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment of  New  York  City  and  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Elstimate  and  Apportionment  for 
use  in   1914-15.    Briefly,  the  new  plan,  which 


was  ^ven  an  experimental  trial  on  a  practical 
scale  in  1913-14,  was  to  begin  to  clear  away  the 
snow  as  soon  as  a  heavy  fall  begins,  instead  of 
letting  it  accumulate,  and  to  use  the  sewers 
instead  of  wagons  for  the  removal  of  the  snow 
to  the  water  front.  When  a  heavy  snowfall 
begins  each  unit  of  the  normal  street  cleaning 
force  will  become  the  leader  of  a  snow-removal 
squad,  the  other  members  being  subject  to  emer- 
gency call.  Push  shovels,  or  pans,  will  be  used 
to  collect  the  snow  and  move  it  along  the  street 
surface  without  lifting  until  it  is  dumped  down 
the  nearest  manhole  into  the  sewer.  Flushing 
the  sewers  from  water  mains  will  b^  used  where 
needed  to  supplement  the  normal  sewage  flow. 
An  apparently  attractive  scheme  for  extra  pay 
for  extra  work  was  devised. 
STBEET  BAILWATS.    See  Municipal 

OWNEBSHIP. 

STBIEES.  While  there  was  considerable  un- 
rest during  1914,  thousands  were  unemployed, 
and  earnings  scanty,  those  involved  in  labor  dis- 
putes were  not  as  numerous  as  in  recent  years. 
(See  Unkhplotm Ei«T ;  and  Abbitbation  and 
Conciliation.)  No  time,  in  fact,  during  the 
last  dozen  years  has  the  number  been  so  small, 
the  175,000  of  1907  being  the  closest  approach 
to  the  160,000  during  1914.  However,  the 
strikes  in  the  Colorado  coal,  and  the  Calumet 
copper  mines  were  among  the  hardest  fought 
conflicts  in  our  industrial  history.  The  rising 
prices  and  the  increased  cost  of  living  perhaps 
still  continue  to  be  the  main  causes  for  the  un- 
rest, while  the  raising  of  wages  usually  results 
from  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  working- 
men.  According  to  Bradttreefa,  the  number  of 
persons  out  on  strike,  during  each  of  the  last 
10  years,  were  as  follows:  1906,  200,000;  1906, 
560,000;  1907,  176,000;  1908,  230,000;  1909, 
223,000;  1010,  650,000;  1911,  255,000;  1912, 
476,000;   1913,  425,000;   1914,  160,000. 

Calumet  Strike.  On  April  13,  1914,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  an- 
nounced that  the  strikers  at  the  copper  mines  of 
Michigan  had  voted  to  return  to  work,  and  waive 
recognition  of  the  union.  This  famous  contro- 
versy, one  of  the  bitterest  in  our  industrial  his- 
tory, began  in  July  of  the  previous  year  in  about 
20  copper  mines  of  Keweenaw  Peninsula,  Mich., 
and  was  called  by  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners.  Nearly  16,000  were  made  idle,  among 
whom  38  nationalities  were  represented;  the 
largest  group  were  Finns.  The  strikers  de- 
manded first  the  recognition  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  Uie  abolition  of  the  "one 
man  drill,"  a  minimum  wage  of  $3  for  trammers, 
and  $3.50  for  miners,  ana  an  eight-hour  day. 
The  last  two  demands  were  granted  by  the  oper- 
ators, as  were  two  minor  grievances,  namely, 
that  the  miners  be  granted  some  way  of  present- 
ing their  grievances,  and  that  they  be  treated 
justly.  These  demands  were  made  only  after 
the  operators  had  refused  a  request  for  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  conditions.  Rioting  occurred 
in  the  first  few  days,  and  2700  militia  were  sent 
to  the  scene  by  the  Governor  of  Michigan.  In 
addition,  the  companies  also  employed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  guards  from  a  detective 
agency,  called  gunmen  by  the  miners.  These 
mercenaries  were  a  cause  of  intense  bad  feeling; 
their  outrages,  such  as  shooting  an  Austrian 
miner  for  crossing  the  company's  lands,  created 
a  spirit  of  retaliation.  Several  attempts  at 
mediation   on   the   part  of  Governor   Ferris  of 
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Michigan,  John  A.  Moffat,  representing  Seere- 
tary  of  Labor  Wilson,  and  others,  were  resisted 
by  the  operators  and  owners.  The  officials  of 
the  companies  refused  absolutely  to  treat  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Western  Federation, 
declaring  that  the  men  might  return  individ- 
ually. In  the  last  few  days  of  19 1 3  President 
Moyer  of  the  Western  Federation  was  seized  and 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  strike  zone.  A  grand 
jury,  which  was  instructed  to  look  into  this  inci- 
dent, took  no  action  with  regard  to  it,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  indict  Moyer  and  38  union  officials  for 
conspiracy  to  prevent  nonunion  men  from  work- 
ins.  In  April  the  strikers  were  finally  forced  to 
subuHt,  costing  them,  it  is  estimated,  about 
$1,000,000.  SMretary  of  Labor  Wilson  in  his 
annual  report  commented  on  the  strike,  and  laid 
the  blame  upon  the  local  operators,  and  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  the  mine  owners 
could  have  averted  the  strike.  He  stated:  "If 
the  manasers  of  the  property  involved  in  this 
strike  had  dealt  with  the  dispute  at  its  incep- 
tion as  its  principal  owners  mig^t  have  done 
had  they  been  on  the  ground,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  no  strike  would  have  occurred." 

CoLOBADO  Stkikk.  £ven  fiercer  and  more  bit- 
ter than  the  struggle  in  Michigan  was  that  in 
Colorado.  The  latter  was  marked  by  many 
bloody  encounters  between  the  strikers  and  the 
hired  guards  of  the  coal  mining  companies,  or 
with  &e  so-called  State  "militia."  The  strike 
started  on  Sept.  23,  1913 — some  10  years  after 
an  earlier  and  similar  outbreak — ^following  the 
vote  in  favor  of  taking  such  action  by  the  con- 
vention at  Trinidad  the  week  before.  It  was  the 
contention  of  the  operators  that  this  decision  of 
the  conference  was  not  indicative  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  majority  of  the  miners,  since  they 
were  not  really  represented  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strikers  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite 
necessary  tiiat  they  hold  their  meetings  in  secret, 
because  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them, 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  the  representa- 
tives to  the  convention  were  chosen.  Later,  in 
a  hearing  before  the  Federal  Industrial  Bela- 
tions  Commission,  the  president  of  one  of  the 
companies  admitted  that  the  statement  on  this 
matter  published  by  the  operators  was  not  alto- 
gether authenticated.  Conferences  with  the 
managers  of  the  mines  were  asked  for  before 
and  during  the  week  following  the  convention  in 
order  to  endeavor  to  avert  a  conflict,  but  the 
operators  refused,  and  they  did  not  come  to 
Trinidad  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the 
miners  to  reach  an  agreement.  Speaking  of  the 
inability  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  the 
operators  and  the  strilcers,  Senator  Patterson 
said:  "I  believe  that  if  they  had  granted  a  con- 
ference, they  would  have  reached  a  settlement 
of  the  strike,  no  matter  to  what  extent  the 
unions  had  to  withdraw  their  claims."  Accord- 
ing to  the  employers,  conditions  in  the  mining 
camps  were  all  that  were  to  be  desired.  They 
asserted  that  liberally  conducted  stores,  which 
disposed  of  their  wares  at  lowered  prices,  the 
right  to  trade  where  they  pleased,  dieckweigh- 
men  when  the  miners  so  desired,  and  relatively 
high  wages  wait  to  make  the  lot  of  the  work- 
ingmen  so  satisfactory  that  before  the  strike 
many  made  signed  statements  to  this  effect.  Op- 
posed to  this,  the  undemocratic  conditions  exist- 
mg  in  the  camps,  which  were  owned  and  admin- 
istered entirely  by  the  companies,  and  abuse  of 
their  powers  by  tiie  latter  and  their  camp  mar- 


shals, were  among  the  primal  causes  of  the  di»- 
contoit  and  extreme  bitterness  towards  the  em- 
ployers. 

Of  the  12,000  or  13,000  workmen  in  the  mines, 
the  union  claimed  between  90  and  96  per  cent 
were  out  on  strike,  while  the  operators  main- 
tained that  at  no  time  was  their  force  reduced 
by  more  than  one-half.  Mr.  John  A.  Fitch,  who 
made  an  investigation  of  conditions  in  Colorado, 
estimated  that  approximatelv  60  to  70  per  cent 
were  out  on  strike.  The  strikers  donanded  first 
of  all,  the  recognition  of  the  union.  This  seemed 
to  be,  throughout,  the  vital  point  at  issue.  Sec- 
ond, they  demanded  a  10  per  cent  advance  in 
wages  on  the  tonnage  rates,  so  as  to  make  the 
remuneration  about  the  same  as  that  paid  in 
Wyoming.  The  third  demand  was  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  all  labor  in  and  about  the  mines, 
and  at  the  coke  ovens;  while  the  fourth  asked 
for  payment  for  narrow  and  dead  work,  which 
included  timbering,  brushing,  and  so  forth.  A 
checkweighman  "at  all  times  to  be  elected  by  the 
miners  without  any  interference  by  company 
officials  in  said  electicm"  was  the  fifth;  and  the 
sixth  demanded  the  right  of  the  workingmen  to 
trade  wherever  they  pleased,  and  to  choose 
their  own  boarding  houses  and  doctors.  Fi- 
nally, they  demanded  "the  enforcement  of  the 
Colorado  mining  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
notorious  and  criminal  guard  system  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  mining  camps  of  southern  Colo- 
rado for  many  years." 

The  operators,  on  the  other  hand,  replied  to 
the  first  demand  by  stating  that  they  would  be 
required,  should  they  recognize  the  union,  to 
sien  a  contract  by  which  they  would  have  to 
collect  the  dues,  fines,  and  assessments  that  the 
labor  organization  might  levy  against  the  work- 
men. Becognition,  too,  would  have  been  alto- 
gether unwise,  for  it  would  become  necessary  for 
90  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners — then  nonunion 
men — ^to  join  the  organization,  or  else  lose  their 
jobs;  and  would  mean  the  absolute  closing  of 
the  "open  shop"  which  had  always  existed  in  the 
State.  Moreover,  the  operators  were  especially 
adverse  to  viaking  contracts  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  because  of  the  legallv  irresponsi- 
ble character  of  the  latter — not  being  incor- 
porated— and  because  they  considered  it  a  crimi- 
nal organization.  In  proof  of  this  latter,  the 
operators  pointed  to  the  happenings  in  West 
Virginia,  and  the  several  indictments  against 
the  union.  In  answer  to  the  second  demand,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  wages  in  Colorado 
were  already  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  that  to  increase  them  further  would 
have  been  "little  short  of  business  suicide."  An 
eight-hour  day  has  already  been  enacted  by  the 
Colorado  Legislature,  but  had  been  granted  to 
the  workers  before  this  time. 

The  fourth  demand,  the  operators  contended, 
had  no  basis,  for  narrow  and  dead  work  had 
been  paid  for  during  past  years,  and  to  show 
that  the  men  were  well  recompensed,  pointed  to 
the  relatively  large  earnings  of  miners  when 
working  full  time.  The  right  of  having  check- 
weighing,  it  was  also  said,  had  been  for  many 
years  the  privilege  of  the  workmen,  and  in  some 
of  the  mines  the  laborers  took  advantage  of  this. 
Furthermore,  the  men  could  trade  where  they 
pleased  without  being  prejudiced  against,  and 
could  choose  their  own  boarding  house  without 
being  interfered  with ;  but  the  companies  usually 
required  all  their  men  to  contribute  a  certain 
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sum  each  month  towards  the  muntenance  of 
well-organized  and  conducted  hospital  depart- 
ments where  the  workmen  and  their  families 
were  given  free  medical  attendance.  And  finally, 
it  was  contended  that  an  excellent  general  min- 
ing law  had  been  passed  by  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature, and  that  the  State  authorities  were  well 
able  to  enforce  the  statutes. 

The  struggle  became  so  bitter  at  times  that 
there  were  pitched  battles.  Camps  were  set  up 
by  tiie  strikers,  wherever  possible,  close  to  the 
mines,  so  that  strikebreakers  would  have  to  pass 
these  colonies  to  get  to  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  operators,  anticipating  trouble,  hired 
guards  to  defend  the  properties.  These  merce- 
naries were  equipped  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, although  the  operators  have  contended  that 
the  strikers  were,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  provided  with  weapons.  Strikers  and 
militia  soon  clashed.  At  least  four  "battles" 
were  reported  during  October  and  November, 
1913,  and  in  these  several  were  killed.  On  the 
29th  of  October  the  militia  arrived,  and  until 
the  spring  of  1914  comparative  peace  was  main- 
tained. The  miners  held  that  the  make-up  of 
the  militia  gradually  changed  until  it  included 
many — if  not  most — of  the  companies'  hired  men. 
As  a  result,  the  feeling  between  the  militia  and 
strikers  became  intense,  and  on  April  20  there 
occurred  anotiier  armed  conflict.  The  tent  col- 
ony at  Ludlow  was  burned,  and  11  children  and 
2  women,  who  had  hidden  in  caves,  were  found 
suffocated.  There  were  other  conflicts  in  the 
next  few  days,  and  Federal  troops  were  finally 
called  to  the  scene,  and  order  was  again  brought 
to  the  regions  affected  by  the  strike.  These 
troops  were  not  recalled  until  the  opening  of 
1915,  when  matters  had  already  been  settled. 

In  February  a  Congressional  committee  inves- 
tigated conditions  in  Colorado;  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  dispute  the  Federal  Indus- 
trial Relations  Commission  held  hearings  in 
which  many  interesting  facts  were  brought  out. 
After  several  attempts  at  mediation  had  failed. 
President  Wilson  appointed  a  commission  which 
submitted  a  plan  for  settlement — ^tl)e  main  fea- 
ture of  which  was  a  three  years'  truce — but  the 
operators  promptly  rejected  it,  although  the 
miners  readily  accepted.  The  strike  was  ended 
in  December  when  the  strikers  went  back  to 
work  without  gaining  their  point. 

Atlanta  Textile  Stbikb.  A  bitter  indus- 
trial dispute  begun  in  early  summer  was  the 
strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Fulton  Bag  and 
Cotton  Mills  of  Atlanta,  6a.  The  demands  of 
the  workers  were:  (1)  the  reinstatement  of 
those  discharged  for  joining  the  union;  (2)  the 
elimination  of  children  under  14  from  the  fac- 
tories; (3)  a  64-hour  week  for  women  and  chil- 
dren; (4)  an  increase  in  wages.  Strikebreak- 
ers, made  up  chiefly  of  negroes  and  children, 
were  called  in,  and  the  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association  loaned  skilled  workers  who  received 
extra  pay  to  fill  the  places  of  those  in  the  con- 
flict. Thus,  the  employers  sought  to  minimize 
the  elTect  of  the  strike.  Preceding  this  strike, 
there  was  another  which  came  as  a  result  of  the 
discharge  of  72  workers  because  of  their  union 
activity.  Many  of  the  strikers  were  evicted 
from  their  homes,  which  resulted  in  much  hard- 
ship and  privation. 

Abkansas  Coal  Mines.  Another  violent 
conflict  in  the  mining  industry  was  that  in 
Arkansas  in  which  Federal  troops  were  called 


out  to  enforce  a  court  order.  The  trouble  first 
started  on  April  6,  when  the  Bache-Denman 
Coal  Company  decided  to  operate  their  mines  on 
the  open-shop  plan,  although  union  labor  had 
hitherto  been  employed.  A  few  months  later  the 
company  filed  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  petition, 
stating  that  five  of  their  plants  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Mr.  Franklin  Bache,  president  of  the 
corporation,  was  appointed  receiver,  but  the  run- 
ning of  the  mines  was  made  impossible  by  the 
riotmg  of  the  strikers,  which  culminated  in  the 
blowing  up  of  the  mine  at  Prairie  Creek.  Work 
was  resumed  in  November  under  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
n^otiations  were  opened  with  a  view  to  selling 
the  mine  to  the  union. 

BiraTE,  Mont.  On  June  13,  which  is  Miners' 
Union  Day,  in  Butte  only  SOO  of  the  members 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  marched 
on  tiie  streets,  and  they  were  attacked  as  they 
paraded  by  the  majority  of  the  members.  The 
latter  then  proceeded  to  the  union  hall,  and 
blew  up  tiie  safe,  taking  over  $1000  from  it.  A 
new  union,  known  as  the  Butte  Mine  Workers' 
Union,  was  organized,  and  matters  were  peace- 
ful for  a  time. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  conciliation, 
Charles  H.  Moyer,  president  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  came  to  the  scene,  but  was 
forced  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Excessive  as- 
sessments, and  the  unsanitary  and  undesirable 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  mines  were  the  chief 
grievances  of  the  rebelling  section.  They  main- 
tained that  these  conditions  existed  because  of 
the  control  of  the  union  by  company  men. 
Moreover,  the  wages  of  miners  have  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  with  the  pay  in  other 
trades,  there  having  been  no  change  m  the  scale 
since  1907.  Much  rioting  and  violence  occurred 
and  in  September  troops  were  sent  to  Butte,  and 
the  city  placed  under  martial  law^ 

Westinohouse  Stsiee.  This  strike,  involv- 
ing 10,000  employees,  started  on  June  5,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  recognition  of  the  union. 
The  employers  replied  by  stating  that  they  in- 
tended to  keep  an  open  diop,  but  would  not  dis- 
criminate against  unionists.  On  the  suggestion 
of  J.  P.  Jackson,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Industries  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  appointed  Charles  W.  Mills  and  Patrick 
Gilday  as  commissioners  of  arbitration,  and 
after  many  joint  conferences  a  settlement  was 
finally  effected. 

Ohio  Mines.  On  March  31  nearly  every  mine 
in  Ohio  was  closed  down  because  the  operators 
refused  to  renew  contracts  with  the  miners  in 
anticipation  of  the  new  law  which  required  the 
payment  of  laborers  on  a  nin-of-the-mine  basis, 
instead  of  the  screen  payment  plan  which  always 
existed  in  Ohio  previous  to  this  statute.  Main- 
taining that  they  would  be  unable  to  compete 
with  operators  m  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana, 
where  the  old  plan  of  remuneration  existed,  and, 
further,  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  would 
demand  that  the  same  pay  be  granted  as  under 
the  old  agreement,  the  managers  decided  that  it 
was  better  to  close  down.  The  miners  signified 
their  willingness  to  continue  their  work  until 
the  new  law  came  into  operation  in  May.  This 
was,  however,  rejected  by  the  operators,  and  a 
wage  parley  a  few  weeks  later  which  attempted 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  was  unsuccessful. 
On  May  17,  a  walkout  was  declared  when  tiie 
operators  closed  down.    One  of  the  companies. 
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in  order  to  test  its  oonstitutiottality,  brought 
suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law.  In  July  there  was  much  vio- 
lence in  the  mining  districts,  and  troops  were 
needed  to  restore  order.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  yeiur  the  companies  tried  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  miners,  but  were  unsuccessful, 
and  declared  their  indention  of  evicting  those 
who  would  not  pay  the  rent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  dispute.  At  the  opening  of  1915,  Uie  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  delegated  former  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  Daniel  J.  Keeffe  and  H.  Davies 
to  attempt  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. The  operators  decided  to  reopen  the 
mines  and,  it  was  said,  were  willing  to  give  the 
strikers  preference  for  the  places. 

Habbiman  Links.  The  strike  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  Harriman 
Lines  continued  throwh  the  year.  One  of  the 
longest  industrial  conflicts  known,  this  dispute 
began,  or  rather  became  effective,  on  Sept.  30, 
191 1.  NtMirecognition  of  the  union  and  refusal 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  workers  were 
assigned  as  the  causes  by  the  strikers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  there  were  about  36,000  in- 
volved, including  members  of  ttie  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  Brotherhood  of  Bail- 
way  Carmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
mskers  and  Helpers,  Brotherhood  of  Black- 
smiths and  Helpers,  and  several  kindred  organi- 
zations. There  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  pros- 
pects of  settlement. 

Othbb  SraiKns  ik  ths  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  strikes  noted  above,  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  lesser  troubles,  but 
no  extensive  disturbances.  In  New  York  City, 
there  were  3000  ladies'  tailors  on  strike  for 
higher  wages,  and  in  the  same  city  2000  chande- 
lier workers  out  demanding  better  hours  and 
wages;  and  for  similar  reasons  there  were  dis- 
putes among  the  knitters,  the  umbrella  mak- 
ers, and  woodworkers.  The  shoe  workers  of 
Lynn  also  fought  for  higher  wages;  and  in  the 
shirt  industry  at  Leominster,  Mass.,  the  work- 
ers opposed  an  alleged  cut  in  wages,  while  the 
garment  workers  of  Boston  sought  imion  con- 
ditions in  the  shops.  Among  other  strikes  were: 
one  against  rules  and  for  Better  wages  among 
the  potters  in  Atlantic  City;  one  on  account  of 
the  wage  scale  of  electric  workers  in  Quincy, 
111.;  one  among  cutters  in  the  shoe  industry  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  for  increased  pay;  one  of  the 
motormen  and  conductors  of  the  street  car  lines 
at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  in  behalf  of  the  union. 
There  were  also  small  outbreaks  among  the 
boilermakers  in  New  Orleans,  the  construction 
workers  in  East  Waco,  and  iron  workers  at  Dal- 
las, Texas,  the  garment  makers  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  miners  in  Washington,  Pa.  Further- 
more, there  was  a  lockout  of  the  iron  workers 
in  the  building  trades  of  Buffalo. 

Gbbat  Britain.  There  were  no  strikes  which 
attracted  world-wide  attention  during  the  year. 
The  dispute  of  the  unskilled  workers  in  Bir- 
mingham was  settled  early  in  the  year  (see 
Axbit&ation  and  Conciliation,  Industsial)  ; 
but  the  unrest  amongst  the  farm  laborers  con- 
tinued. The  wages  of  the  latter  are  still  very 
low.  Nearly  all  labor  troubles  were  brought  to 
a  close  at  the  inception  of  the  gigantic  Euro- 
pean War. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  year  came  the 
coalheavers'  strike  in  London.  These  coal-por- 
ters and  coal-troUey  men,  about  10,000  of  them. 


demanded  an  increase  in  pay  which  the  employ- 
ers refused  to  grant.  Since  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  London  used  coal,  this  act 
on  the  psH  of  the  workers  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  made  quite  a  commotion.  In  about  two 
weeks,  however,  the  increase  was  given,  or  was 
promised,  and  the  strikers  returned  to  work. 

A  lockout,  which  at  many  times  promised  to 
become  national,  was  that  in  connection  with  the 
building  trades.  It  started  with  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  union  workers  to  sign  a  contract 
by  which  the  employees  agreed  to  work  with 
nonunionists  if  required  to  do  so,  or  pay  a  pen- 
alty of  $5  for  every  time  that  they  refused. 
The  London  Master  Builders'  Association,  which 
has  a  very  strong  organization,  maintained  that 
tikia  was  necessary  to  prevent  sectional  strikes 
in  the  industry.  This  action,  however,  vitally 
affected  the  unionists  and  they  stood  their  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  the  threat  of  a  lockout.  Time 
and  again  the  men  of  the  allied  unions,  whose 
members  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  flock- 
ing to  them  of  the  nonunionists  when  the  lock- 
out was  declared,  rejected  the  proposals  of  the 
masters  although  the  laborers  suffered  much 
privation.  Some  of  the  smaller  trades  were  in 
favor  of  accepting,  but  were  greatly  outvoted. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  the  London  employers 
requested  the  National  Federation  of  Building 
Trades'  Employers  to  take  up  the  case  and  it 
seemed  for  a  long  time  as  if  a  general  lockout 
were  imminent.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
after  the  lockout  had  lasted  over  six  months, 
it  was  finally  terminated  by  a  temporary  ar-. 
rangement.  Almost  40,000  were  involved  in  this 
dispute. 

War  also  put  an  end  to  the  marine  engineers' 
strike  which  had  begun  to  assume  great  pro- 
portions and  was  several  weeks  old  at  the  time 
of  settlement.  After  having  tried  to  induce  the 
shipowners  to  grant  increased  rates  of  pay  in 
proportion  to  vxe  amounts  secured  by  the  sea- 
men and  firemen  as  the  result  of  their  huge 
strike  in  the  past  few  years,  several  thousand  of 
the  men  struclc  It  seems  that  they  had  been 
omitted  when  added  wages  were  given  to  the 
other  employees  of  the  shipowners.  As  noted 
above,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities  in 
Germany,  this  struggle  was  concluded  and, 
curiously,  much  of  the  coal  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  shipped  from  the  country,  was 
held  for  home  use.  An  effective  strike,  though, 
was  that  of  3000  men  engaged  in  repair  work 
for  the  Cunard  Line  in  Liverpool.  On  May  29, 
the  laborers  were  srranted  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  work  after  they  had  been  out 
on  strike  but  a  single  day. 

There  were  several  other  minor  strikes  oc- 
curring throughout  the  country.  The  Yoric- 
shire  coal  miners  struck  late  in  March,  but  soon 
gave  up  the  conflict.  Unrest  among  municipal 
employees  cropped  out  in  London  and  other 
cities.  The  brewery  workers,  who  had'  in  the 
past  lagged  behind  other  laborers,  went  on 
strike,  demanding  an  increase  in  wages. 

Dublin.  A  strike  begun  by  the  Transport 
Workers'  Union  of  Dublin  under  the  leadership 
of  James  Larkin,  in  August,  1913,  collapsed 
early  in  the  year.  The  strike  had  caused  fully 
30,000  persons  to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
had  resulted  in  extraordinary  privation  and 
suffering.  Some  relief  had  been  furnished  by 
the  British  Trade  Unions.  The  strikers  re- 
turned to  work  without  signing  any  agreements. 
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One  effect  of  the  strike  was  am  inquiry  into 
conditions  which  developed  such  revolutionary 
feelings.  The  Dublin  Housing  Committee  re- 
ported nearly  28,000  people  to  be  living  in 
dwellings  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Condi- 
tions were  declared  to  be  abhorrent  both  from 
sanitary  and  moral  points  of  view,  and  the 
blame  was  placed  on  the  mtmicipal  corporation. 
An  extensive  building  programme  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  class  families  was  advo- 
cated. 

South  Africa.  Labor  disturbances  in  South 
Africa  began  in  July,  1013,  with  a  violent  strike 
by  the  Rand  miners,  were  continued  by  a  threat- 
ening upheaval  among  the  Hindus  in  Natal,  and 
still  continued  in  1914  by  a  strike  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  South  African  State  Railway. 
The  immediate  cause  was  the  laying  off  of  hun- 
dreds of  employees  as  a  result  of  a  retrench- 
ment policy  by  the  State  railway  administration. 
Prompt  action  by  the  government  immediately 
followed.  Railway  stations  were  'placed  under 
g^ard;  reserves  were  called  out;  an  embargo 
was  placed  on  arms  and  ammunition;  labor 
leaders  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  sedition; 
saloons  were  closed.  The  strikers  resorted  to 
sabotage  by  disabling  switches  and  brakes;  in 
January  a  general  strike  was  called.  Premier 
Botha  at  once  declared  the  whole  country  under 
martial  law  and  called  out  20,000  militia. 
Moreover,  hundreds  enrolled  under  local  com- 
mittees of  public  safety.  Extreme  repressive 
measures  were  resorted  to.  This  military 
demonstration  was  said  to  have  cost  the  gov- 
ernment about  $2,000,000.  Meanwhile,  various 
labor  leaders  were  taken  from  prison  and  dis- 
patched to  England  without  judicial  procedure. 

Premier  Botha  and  Gen.  Jan  Smuts,  Minister 
of  Defense  and  Finance,  defended  the  govern- 
ment's action  on  the  ground  that  the  strike  was 
a  revolutionary  movement  and  that  only  ex- 
treme measures  would  have  prevented  a  native 
uprising,  anarchy,  and  murder.  A  bill  was  later 
introduced  to  indemnify  the  government  for  all 
its  actions  under  martial  law.  The  labor  lead- 
ers, however,  asserted  that  the  Boers  and  the 
capitalists  were  endeavoring  to  drive  white  labor 
out  of  South  Africa  and  replace  it  by  native 
labor.  The  deported  strike  leaders  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  English  people.  Mr.  Ramsey  Mc- 
Donald, leader  of  the  Labor  party,  demanded  in 
Parliament  that  Viscount  Gladstone,  Governor- 
General  of  South  Africa,  be  ordered  to  refuse 
assent  to  the  Indemnity  Bill.  His  motion  was 
defeated  overwhelmingly.  As  a  result  of  the 
strike,  the  Laborites  were  mostly  victorious  in 
the  Transvaal  Provincial  Council  elections;  and 
also  in  the  Cape  Town  by-election,  when  the 
first  Labor  member  was  returned  to  the  Union 
Parliament.  The  Peace  Preservation  Bill,  which 
was  designed  to  deal  with  strike  disorders  and 
which  prohibited  picketing  and  permitted  the 
deportation  of  persons  convicted  of  violence, 
was  withdrawn,  probably  as  a  consequence  of 
the  show  of  strength  by  the  union. 

Italy.  For  the  general  strike  occurring  in 
June,  see  the  article  on  Stndicausm. 

Spain.  There  was  a  new  outbreak  of  the  Rio 
Tinto  copper  miners'  strike  earlv  in  the  year, 
and  some  12,000  were  made  idle.  A  demand 
for  an  increase  in  wages  was  the  cause  of  the 
original  trouble  in  these  mines  which  started 
in  April,  1913,  and  involved  16,000.  At  first 
the  Rio  Tinto  Mining  Co.  refused  to  arbitrate. 


but  by  the  middle  of  November^  1913,  the  gov- 
ernment induced  the  management  to  submit  ac- 
ceptable terms  to  the  men,  and  the  latter  re- 
turned to  work.  The  dispute  in  January,  1914. 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  earlier  struggle,  and 
throngh  the  mediation  of  arbiters  the  miners 
were  again  induced  to  resume  their  places.  A 
shipping  strike,  which  greatly  interfered  with 
foreign  trade,  also  occurred  during  the  year. 

STKONO,  Elitathan  Eixswobth.  An  Amer- 
ican clergyman  of  the  Congr^ational  Church, 
died  April  2,  1914.  He  was  born  at  Hardwiek, 
Vt.,  in  1832;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
\ege  in  1862;  studied  theology  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1865,  and  in  1869  was 
ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  and 
became  pastor  at  South  Natick,  Mass.  He  held 
that  pastorate  untjl  1865,  when  he  became  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Waltham,  remaining  until 
1878.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissidners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  retained  that  post  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  iTtcsionory 
Herald  from  1879,  and  also  edited  Jftssion  8to- 
rieaof  Many  Land*,  1887 ;  In  Lands  Afar,  1897. 

STBOXTT,  Sewkll  CusHiifo.  An  American 
jurist,  died  Aug.  10,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Wales,  Me.,  in  1827,  and  received  an  academic 
education  at  Portland.  In  1848  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  practiced  in  Portland  from  1854 
to  1894.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  serving 
until  1908.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Bowdoin  College. 

STXTBBS,  Joseph  Edwabd.  American  clergy- 
man and  educator,  died  May  27,  1914.  He  was 
born  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  in  I860,  and  in  1873 
graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  after 
which  he  studied  theology  at  the  Drew  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  graduating  in  1875.  He  entered 
the  Methodist  ministry,  but  his  life  was  spent 
chiefly  as  an  educator.  In  1876  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Baldwin  University  at  Berea,  Ohio, 
and  in  1894  left  that  university  to  become  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Nevada,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  many  great  religious  conventions,  and  was 
a  permanent  member  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion for  the  Study  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Finance,  Production,  I>utributi(»,  and  Rural 
Life. 

STXTDENT    CAICPS.    See    Militabt    Proo- 

BE8S. 

8TTTBDEE,  Sn  Fbidisick  Chablbs  Dove- 
ton.    See  War  or  the  Nations. 

SUB-ELECTSONS.    See  Physics. 

SXTBMASIIIES.  As  the  submarine  has  im- 
proved in  habitability,  managekbility,  speed, 
radius  of  action,  and  certainty  of  operation,  its 
relative  importanoe  in  naval  war  has  advanced 
with  great  rapidity.  In  June,  1914,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Sir  Percy  Soott  of  the  British  navy  wrote 
a  letter  (for  fuller  details  see  Batti^bhips)  to 
the  London  Timea  on  the  subject  of  the  "Sub- 
marine Menace."  In  this  letter  he  stated  that 
the  submarine  had  eliminated  the  battleship, 
would  'prevent  it  from  performing  its  former 
functions,  and  would  destroy  it  if  it  attempted 
to  perform  them. 

In  the  great  European  War,  up  to  the  dose 
of  1914,  the  submarine  had  by  no  means  ful- 
filled the  expectations  even  of  its  moderate  ad- 
vocates. The  conditions  were  very  favorable 
for  submarine  operations — a  tremendous  fleet  in 
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a  limited  area,  and  its  porta  at  short  distances  in  the  various  navies  in  1914,  and  the  displaee- 

from    the    enemy's    possible    submarine    bases,  ment  tonnage,  when  submergied,  of  the  largest 

Yet   five  months   of   war    failed    to   break    the  boat  built,  building,  or  definitely  proposed. 

British  blodcade  of  the  German  fleet,   or  even  —————— ^——^^^——^^_^^^-^ 

lightot   it.    Not  a  single   German   cruiser  had  „,„                                  _  _,         „, .           Largejt 

gotten  by  it  in  either  direction— to  prey  upon  Argentta. 

British  commerce  or  to  reach  the  protection  of  AoitrU  ..!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!     8               8               860 

Germui  guns  and  mines.    The  following  British    Brciil  '.'.'..     8  . .  8T0 

ships    had    been    sunk    by    submarine    attack:    S^'*  -L 2  "i  i22 

FormidabU    (battleship,    16,000   tons,    launched  Y^l^.W. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  78              19             io68 

1898),  AhoukW,  Hague,  Cretay   (armored  cruis-    Germany     '.'.21  10  890 

ers,   12,000  tons,   taunched   1899-1900),   Eawke    g"»»  Britain   86  10  810 

(protected  cruiser,  7360  tons,  launched   1891),  xt^ ..\',:\\\:\\\.'.\\\\  ao              «              468 

Pathfinder    ( light  cruiser,  2940  tons,   launched  Japan   ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.  IB               2               820 

1904),    Niger     (gunboat,    810    tons,    launched    NetherUnda    8  2  887 

1892),  and  the  Germans  claimed  that  one  of  r^'^.. :::::::'.'.::. :'.]'.    a               i              III 

their  submarines  sank  the  BuIwarJ;  (sister  ship  Porto^'i!'. !'.!'.! !'.!!!!!     l               a*              sso 

to  the  Formidable).     Not  one  of  these  ships  was    ^"'f'* ''  ^^^  «>0 

less  than   10  years  old,   some  were  more  than  sS?^'!'. !'.!'.!!! !!!!!",   'a               I*             mS 

20 ;  all  except  the  Pathfinder  would  have  been  Unitad  Sutas'   ".'.'. '. '. '. '. '. '. '.  88              17              1600* 

condemned  and  relegated  to  the  sale  list  in  a  *  Propoiad 

very  short  time  had  not  war  broken  out.    Their    ' 

age  and  consequent  decreased  value  was  the  rea-  The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are  to  be 
son  they  were  so  exposed  to  attack,  by  being  accepted  as  approximate  only.  Details  of  their 
made  IJie  supporting  line  for  the  destroyers,  submsjines  are  jealously  guarded  secrets  in  all 
scout  ships,  ^me  layers,  mine  sweepers,  etc.  navies.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia 
Several  questions  naturally  arose.  Where  was  might,  and  probably  did  have,  under  oonstruc- 
the  British  main  fleet?  Up  to  the  time  of  the  tion  submarines  larger  than  are  mentioned  here. 
German  attack  on  the  British  coast  it  was  pr(^  Abuamekt.  All  large  submarines  carried 
ably  north  of  Scotland,  and  the  greater  part  guns  of  3-inch  calibre  or  greater,  and  some  car- 
was  likely  to  l>e  there  at  the  aid  of  the  year,  ried  anti-aircraft  guns,  ft  was  evident  that  if 
Could  not  the  German  submarines  or  air  craft  they  were  to  make  serious  use  of  guns,  either 
find  any  part  of  itt  Or  if  found,  did  their  at-  for  protection  or  offense,  they  must  he  much 
tacks  fail?  If  they  did  succeed,  why  had  the  larger  and  carry  heavier  pieces,  for  it  was  mani- 
facts  been  concealed  by  the  attacking  forces?  fest  that  a  submarine's  real  enemies  or  objec- 
Where  were  the  German  submarines?  At  the  tive  cannot  lie  injured  by  the  fire  of  a  couple  of 
end  of  the  year  we  had  heard  of  only  half  a  3-inch  guns.  The  torpedo  of  the  submarine  is 
dozen.  Were  the  others  sunk,  scouring  the  likely  to  take  on  a  character  of  its  own.  Since 
North  Sea  in  vain,  or  being  held  for  some  fu-  a  submarine  must  approach  quite  near  its  ol>- 
ture  grand  coup?  Where  were  the  British  sub-  jective  before  firing  its  torpedo,  the  range  of 
marines?  What  rOle  were  they  playing?  Were  the  latter  is  comparatively  unimportant.  The 
the  German  vessels  hidden  beyond  their  reach?  considerable  weight  assigned  to  securing  long 
Until  these  and  some  other  questions  could  tie  range  might  well  be  devoted  to  increase  of  ex- 
answered  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  plosive  charge.  Unless  this  was  done  the  bat- 
submarine's  value^  but  if  we  were  to  judge  it  tleships  of  the  near  future  might  be  nearly  im- 
solely  by  its  performance  during  1914  we  must  mune  to  attack,  for  internal  and  external  armor 
unhesitatingly  pronoimce  it  a  disappointment,  extending  down  far  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
That  it  could  do  more  than  it  had  done,  its  few  side  to  the  turn  of  the  bilge  was  having  more 
successes  indicated,  and  during  future  years  it  than  a  casual  consideration.  The  very  fatal 
might  achieve  much  that  its  ardent  advocates  results  of  the  German  submarine  attacks  indi- 
claimed  it  would.  cated  that  the  Germans  were  using  torpedoes 

with   large  bursting  charges  or  a  very  violent 

SiraMABiNi:  Dbsion  explosive.    If  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that 

there  is  no  necessary  limdt  to  the  size  of  a  sub- 
Ttpks.  Two  well-deflned  types  of  submarines  marine's  torpedo,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
already  had  been  developed  by  I9I4,  and  a  third  of  protecting  a  battleship  by  nets  or  underwater 
was  receiving  some  consideration.  These  were  armor  may  be  appreciated, 
coast  submarines,  cruising  submarines,  and  sub-  Speed.  The  speed  of  submarines  both  on  the 
marine  cruisers.  The  coast  submarines  were  surface  and  when  submerged  is,  of  course,  of 
from  260  to  500  tons  displacement  when  sub-  the  utmost  importance.  It  conduces  to  success- 
merged.  They  are  or  should  be  fltted  with  ful  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  successful  attack,  and 
numerous  tubes  and  good  speed,  but  only  a  fair  successful  escape.  Speed  means  increased 
cruising  radius  (60  miles  submerged,  500  miles  length  and  depth  of  hull  of  the  boat  and  these 
cm  the  surface).  The  cruiser  submarine  is  dimensions  are  increasing  actually  and  rela- 
laroer,  has  higher  speed,  and  a  much  longer  tively  to  the  beam  in  all  new  highspeed  boats, 
cruising  radius.  There  were  no  submarine  A  surface  speed  of  20  knots  and  a  submerged 
cruisers  built  up  to  1014,  though  all  of  the  speed  of  12  will  necessitate  a  ratio  of  length 
larger  cruising  boats  carried  3-inch  guns.  The  to  beam  of  12  or  13  to  1;  and  boats  in  I9I4 
nearest  approach  to  the  type  were  the  5000-ton  under  consideration  or  construction  were  aim- 
boat  suggested  by  the  Bussian  officers,  and  the  ing  at  these  speeds. 

new  boat  for  the  U.  S.  navy  which  was  prob-  Steering.    The  successful  development  of  tiie 

ably  to  have  a  displacement,  when  submerged,  gyro  compass  added  enormously  to  the  safety 

of   at   least    1600    tons.    The    following    table  and  efficiency  of  the  submarine.    The  boat  no 

shows  tiie  number  of  boats  built  and  building  longer  depends  upon  occasional  glimpses  from 
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its  periscope  for  fhe  purpose  of  determining  its 
direction.  The  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
"blind"  submarine  whose  periscope  had  been  de- 
stroyed were  interesting  fiction  so  far  as  con- 
cerns Ix>at8  which  are  fitted  with  gyro  com- 
passes. The  BTrosoope  was  also  lilcely  to  l>e 
used  as  a  stabilizer  to  control  rolling  and  div- 
ing. 

Pbotection  against  SuBUABim:  Attack. 
The  protection  of  surface  vessels  against  sub- 
marine attadc  consisted  in  speed,  watchfulness, 
and  subdivision.  It  is  evident  that  these  were 
no  longer  sufficient.  Nor  was  underwater  armor 
likely  to  prove  wholly  satisfactory.  It  seems 
prol4ble  that  the  submarine  must  be  met  in  its 
own  element  by  destroyers  which  are  also  sub- 
marines; and  that  as  far  as  possible  submar 
rines  must  be  destroyed  in  their  own  l>ase  har- 
bors. To  what  extent  air  craft  can  hover  over, 
detect,  and  destroy  submarines  or  bring  about 
their  destruction  is  not  yet  determined. 

SXTBWATS.     See  Rapid  Tbansit;  Tunnkls. 

8XTDAS',  Anqlo-Eotftian.  An  African  coun- 
try south  of  Egypt  under  the  joint  administra- 
tion of  the  British  and  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ments. It  has  an  area  of  984,520  square  miles, 
with  a  population  estimated  in  1911  at  3,000,- 
000.  The  capital  is  Khartum,  with  18,236  in- 
habitants in  1909.  Khartum  North,  on  the 
Blue  Nile  opposite  the  capital,  had  36,285;  Om- 
durman,  the  former  Mahdist  capital,  on  the 
White  Nile,  42,779.  Much  of  the  country  is  fer- 
tile and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton 
and  food  grain;  in  1913  the  imperial  government 

f ranted  a  loan  of  £E3,000,000  with  a  view  to 
eveloping  the  Sudan  as  a  cotton-growing  coun- 
try. A  complete  project  for  the  irrigation  of 
a  block  of  land  in  the  Gezira  has  been  prepared, 
comprehending  a  dam  on  the  Blue  Nile  at  Mak- 
war,  a  canal  about  70  kilometers  in  length,  and 
the  necessary  canalization.  The  1913  Nile  flood 
was  the  lowest  recorded  during  a  himdred  years, 
being  even  lower  than  that  for  1912.  Water 
levels  through  the  Dongola  province  have  been 
two  meters  below  the  average  of  the  last  few 
years,  with  the  result  that  none  of  the  basin 
has  received  any  water.  A  plentiful  rainfall  in 
Kordofan  has  compensated  somewhat.  Under 
irrigation  by  artificial  means  in  1913  were  130,- 
000  feddans;  under  natural  irrigation  by  flood, 
123,000,  and  by  rain  2,050,000.  Progress  is  be- 
ing maide  in  the  work  of  increasing  and  con- 
serving the  gum  forests  of  Kordofan.  Out- 
breaks of  contagious  cattle  diseases  have  been 
tmusually  numerous. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  year  1911 
were  valued  at  ££2,273,949,  and  the  import  of 
specie  ££94,364  public  and  ££192,925  govern- 
ment. Exports,  ££1,376,958;  reexports,  ££74,- 
894;  reexports  of  specie,  ££70,416;  transit  in- 
wards, f  £22,723;  outwards,  ££31,002.  For 
1912,  imports,  ££1,967,429;  imports  of  specie, 
££45,082  public,  and  f £248,275  eovernment; 
exports,  ££1,373,119;  reexports,  ££92,657;  re- 
exports of  specie,  ££1516;  transit  inwards, 
f £22,032;  outwards,  ££24,416.  The  budget  for 
1913  balanced  at  ££1,547,200,  and  that  for  1914 
at  ££1,644,000.  It  has  been  decided  to  change 
the  form  of  the  estimate,  to  leave  out  figures 
for  the  local  provincial  services,  a  change  made 
necessary  by  new  local  taxation  ordinance  un- 
der which  revenue  and  expenditure  must  be 
shown  separately  for  each  town  and  rural  dis- 
trict.   Railways  in  operation  1911,  about  1500 


milea;  net  profits  for  the  year  1913,  £E120,380. 

"Hie  traffic  in  slaves  has  been  almost  oitirely 
impprrnnrd  The  smuggling  al  slaves  from  Abys- 
rinia  and  across  other  frontiers  has  been 
greatly  diminished,  and  though  cases  of  kid- 
napping occur  they  are  always  followed  up,  usu- 
ally with  success. 

Ideut.-Oen.  Sir  Reginald  Winsate  was  Gover- 
nor-<3«neral  of  the  Sudan  and  sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  army  in  1914. 

STTPI'BAOETTBS.  See  FEiaiflSK;  Woilax 
Sutfkaae. 

SXTOAS.  Tbere  has  been  much  anxiety  over 
the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  save 
it  from  the  tariff  in  1916.  The  area  planted  to 
beets  in  1914  was  18  per  cent  less  than  in  1913, 
representing  a  decrease  in  all  the  States  except 
Idaho  and  Utah.  Thirteen  sugar  refineries  were 
reported  to  have  closed  down.  Early  in  the  fall, 
as  a  result  of  the  European  confiict,  England 
made  a  bid  for  American  sugar,  and  the  price 
advanced.  The  beet  sugar  companies  informed 
the  growers  that  the  old  rate  for  beets  would  be 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  contracts  for  the  year 
at  a  reduction. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  November  gave  returns  from  the  beet  sugar 
factories  showing  an  area  of  486,000  acres  of 
beets,  with  a  probable  production  of  6,147,000 
tons  of  beets  and  of  664,000  tons  of  sugar.  Wil- 
lett  and  Gray  estimated  the  crop  (December 
10)  at  570,000  tons  of  sugar,  as  compared  with 
656,298  tons  in  1913,  and  624,064  tons  in  1912. 
The  same  authorities  estimated  the  Iiouisiana 
crop  of  cane  sugar  at  175,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  201,337  tons  in  1913. 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  there  was  great 
concern  for  the  next  year's  supply  of  sugar-beet 
seed,  which  comes  n-om  Germsay.  With  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  government  in  prepar- 
ing the  way,  representatives  of  the  industry 
went  abroad  and  purchased  70,000  bags  of  seed, 
at  a  cost  with  all  expenses  less  than  American 
factories  have  been  paying  for  seed  in  the  past. 
This  enterprise,  it  is  thought,  will  assure,  in 
1916,  the  largest  crop  of  Iwet  sugar  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  Brit- 
ish supply  of  beet  sugar  from  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Belgium,  the  British  government  pur- 
chased, in  the  fall,  900,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
in  Demerara,  Java,  Mauritius,  and  elsewhere. 
This  is  reported  to  be  by  far  the  largest  pur- 
chase of  sugar  ever  made,  and  it  is  to  be  sold 
virtually  at  cost  to  the  refiners,  who  agree  to 
sell  it  at  a  fixed  price  based  on  the  cost,  plus  a 
fair  manufacturer's  profit. 

The  world's  sugar  crop  of  1914,  as  estimated 
by  Willett  and  Gray  (December  10),  was  as 
follows:  United  States  751,000  tons;  Porto 
Rico  326,000  tons;  Hawaii  666,000  tons;  Cuba 
2,600,000  tons;  West  Indies  and  Leaser  Antilles 
294,600  tons;  Mexico  110,000  tons;  Demerara 
100,000  tons;  Brazil  200,000;  Argentina  200,- 
000;  Peru  145,000;  Sunnam  and  Venezuela  16,- 
600;  Central  America,  22,000;  British  India  2,- 
400,000;  Java  1,280,000;  Formosa  180,000;  Phil- 
ippine Islands  243,000;  AustriUia  and  Fiji  Is- 
lands 342,000;  Mauritius  266,000;  other  Afri- 
can countries  230,000;  Spain  10,000;  and  the 
beet  sugar  crop  of  Europe  6,700,000  tons.  This 
is  a  total  of  16,979,000  short  tons  of  cane  and 
beet  sugar,  an  estimated  decrease  in  the  world's 
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production  of  2,634,792  tons.  The  wax  has  un- 
settled the  export  market  for  German  beet 
sugar,  its  export  to  certain  neutral  countries 
having  been  prohibited,  and  the  government  has 
advised  the  feeding  of  sugar  beets  to  live  stodc. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
published  during  the  year  the  statistics  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions 
from  1881  to  1912  (Vnited  Btatea  Department 
of  AgnetUture  Bulletin  66).  This  showed  a 
great  increase  in  sugar  consumption  in  the  pe- 
riod covered — from  2,500,000,000  pounds  in 
1881-86  to  7,000,000,000  pounds  in  1901-10, 
while  the  per  capita  consumption  nearly  doub- 
led, averaging  86.85  pounds  in  1914.  Of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  consumption,  continental  United 
States  supplied,  in  1914,  20.6  per  cent,  the  insu- 
lar possessions  21.9  per  cent,  and  Cuba  67.5  per 
cent.  The  United  States,  with  its  insular  pos- 
sessions, now  ranks  among  the  first  four  of  the 
sugar  producing  countries  of  the  world. 

SXTLLrVAH',  Jauss  EiDwabd.  An  American 
athlete,  oflScial,  and  puUisher,  died  Sept.  16, 
1914.  He  was  bom  in  1862  in  New  York  City, 
and  wa«  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  From  1878  to  1889  he  was  connected  with 
the  publishing  house  of  Frank  healie.  He 
founded  the  Athletic  News,  one  of  the  first  ath- 
letic papers  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
tracking  and  field  athletics,  and  was  also  for 
several  years  owner  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sporting  Timea.  He  was  the  publisher  of 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library  and  the  editor  of 
Spalding's  Official  Athletic  Almanac.  He  started 
his  career  as  an  athlete  in  1877,  when  he  entered 
a  walking  contest  in  New  York  City;  this  was 
followed  by  a  long  series  of  victories  in  walking 
and  running  contests.  He  ceased  active  compe- 
tition in  sports  in  1884,  and  several  years  later 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Ath- 
letic Union,  which  grew  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant athletic  organization  in  the  United  States. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  Committee,  which  super- 
vised the  World's  Fair  meet  at  Chicago.  When 
the  Olympic  games  revival  was  held  in  Paris  in 
1900  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley 
assistant  American  director,  and  at  the  Olympic 
games  of  1904  at  St.  Louis  he  was  chief  of  the 
department  of  physical  culture.  He  was  special 
commissioner  at  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece  in 
1906,  and  in  England  in  1908.  For  the  help  he 
rendered  to  the  Greek  committee  at  Athens  in 
1906  he  was  decorated  by  King  George  I  with  a 
golden  cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Saviour. 
At  the  Jamestown  Exposition  of  1907  he  was  an 
honorary  director,  and  he  was  American  commis- 
sioner at  the  Olympic  games  in  1912.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  board  of  educa- 
tion, for  many  years  was  prominent  in  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  games  in  the  city 
schools,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
foremost  man  in  amateur  sports  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

SULPHUS.  The  production  of  sulphur  in 
the  United  States  in  1913  was  311,690  long 
tons,  valued  at  $5,479,849,  as  compared  with 
303,472  long  tons,  valued  at  $5,256,422  in  1912. 
The  production  of  Sicilian  sulphur  amounted, 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1913,  to  346,213 
long  tons.  Thus  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
gaining  on  Sicily,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  l^tding  sulphur-producing  country  in  the 
world.    Sulphur,  in  1913,  was  produced  in  three 


States,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Wyoming,  the 
chief  production  being  from  Louisiana.  The 
total  quantity  of  sulphur  imported  to  the  United 
States  in  1913  was  22,606  long  tons,  valued  at 
$448,664,  and  there  were  exported  89,221  long 
tons,  valued  at  $1,699,761.  For  sulphur  as  a 
plant  food  see  HosncuLTUBE. 

BVTSl  YAT-SEir.     See  China,  History. 

STTBOE&Y.  The  cutting  or  wounding  of  the 
vagus  nerve  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
grave  accident  when  occurring  durmg  a  surgi- 
cal operation,  but  Exner  and  Schwarzmann 
have  severed  the  nerve  in  a  number  of  cases 
for  the  relief  of  gastric  crises  in  locomotor 
ataxia.  They  report  many  experiences  which 
show,  apparently,  that  the  vagus  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  reflex  arc  which  is  involved  in  the 
production  of  these  pains,  and  by  severing  the 
nerve  this  arc  is  interrupted  and  the  pain  re- 
lieved. On  this  assumption  14  cases  have  been 
operated  upon  with  the  result  that  7  of  the  pa- 
tients were  completely  relieved  from  their  crises, 
2  cases  improved,  and  2  were  negative. 
None  of  the  patients  appeared  to  be  injured  by 
the  operation.  In  another  series  of  6  cases,  in 
which  the  operation  was  performed  by  other 
surgeons,  3  cases  were  cured,  1  case  not  bene- 
fited, and  1  made  worse.  Another  operation 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  which  has  been 
noted  in  previous  issues  in  the  Ykab  Book,  con- 
sists in  the  resection  of  the  posterior  spinal 
nerve  roots.  The  percentage  of  cures  under  both 
methods  is  about  the  same,  namely,  50  per  cent, 
but  vagotomy  is  the  simpler  operation.  Exner 
and  Sc^warzmann  resect  about  1  cm.  from  the 
vagus  on  each  side. 

Spinal  surgery,  especially  that  type  connected 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  spine,  shows  a  constant 
improvement  in  results.  During  the  past  year 
or  two  efforts  have  been  made  to  shorten  the 
period  of  wearing  braces  and  other  orthopedic 
apparatus  by  the  implantation  of  bone  splints 
( Albeer's  operation ) .  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  diseased  area  itself  is  not  touched,  the  op- 
eration consisting  in  the  formation  of  an  arti- 
ficial groove  in  the  spinous  processes  of  the  verte- 
bree  and  the  insertion  therein  of  a  thin  stick 
of  bone  taken  from  the  tibia.  The  transplant  is 
about  five  inches  long,  and  is- sutured  into  posi- 
tion by  strong  catgut  and  silkwormgut.  The 
operation  is  more  suitable  for  adults  than  for 
children,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  claimed  that  the 
period  of  treatment  is  shortened  several  months 
to  a  year,  when  this  operation  is  successful. 
There  is  ailways  the  chance,  however,  that  tiie 
transplanted  bone  may  not  live  or  may  sup- 
purate. 

The  controlling  of  hemorrhage  in  large  or- 
gans, such  as  the  liver,  brain,  kidneys,  etc.,  has 
always  been  a  difficult  matter,  and  various  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  improve  surgical 
technic  in  this  direction.  Bowman  advocates 
the  use  of  flaps  of  adjacent  tissue,  whether  mus- 
cle, fascia,  or  omentum,  which  flaps  may  be  used 
with  a  pedicle  or  may  be  detached  entirely  from 
their  natural  situation.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  undoubted  efficacy  of  such  flaps  is  due  to 
chemical  or  mechanical  action,  or  to  both.  The 
older  methods  of  controlling  hemorrhage  by 
tampons,  ligatures,  and  sutures  were  unsatisfac- 
tory because  of  the  degeneration,  and  sometimes 
necrosis,  which  they  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
ing tissues.  Experimental  wounds  were  made 
by   Waljoschke    and   Lebedew    on    the    kidneys. 
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lirer,  and  spleen  of  dogs,  and  these  wounda  tam- 
poned with  fascia.  From  their  subsequent  post- 
mortem findings  they  conclude  that  fascia  acts 
as  a  living  tampon,  controlling  active  bleeding 
and  subsequent  hemorrhage;  uiat  it  simplifles 
suturing,  and  avoids  the  necessity  for  placing 
deep  sutures;  that  this  material  is  non-irritat- 
ing to  the  organ  and  does  not  produce  degen- 
eration or  int^fere  with  function  afterward. 

INTESTINAL  Stasis.  There  was  a  marked 
tenden(7  on  the  part  of  surgecms  to  r^ord  this 
condition  as  a  purely  surgical  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane,  who  coined  the 
expression,  "intestinal  stasis"  is  a  stoppage  or 
retardation  of  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  con- 
tents at  certain  points  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  angulations,  kinks,  knuckles,  or  con- 
strictions of  the  gut  brought  about  by  the 
growth  of  fibrous  bands  or  peritoneal  processes. 
Laiie  and  his  followers  regard  the  intestinal 
canal  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  drainage, 
and  attribute  the  indefinite  congeries  of  symp- 
toms denominated  autointoxication  to  retention 
and  absorption  of  fecal  poisons.  The  origin  of 
the  bands  above  alluded  to  is  not  settled.  Th^ 
have  been  considered  as  developmental,  as  prod- 
ucts of  inflammation  in  neighboring  organs, 
i.e.,  the  gall-bladder,  liver,  and  appendix,  and 
as  a  restilt  of  low-grade  bacterial  infection 
within  the  gut  itself.  Different  bands  have 
been  described  by  several  surgeons  in  relation 
to  various  parts  of  the  intestine,  and  they  are 
variously  known  as  "Jackson's  membrane,"  "the 
bloodless  fold  of  Treves,"  "Lane's  kinks,"  etc. 
Surgeons  claim  that  by  severing  these  constric- 
tive bands,  and  restoring  the  normal  patency 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  intestinal  stasis,  and 
consequoitly  autointoxication,  is  entirely  re- 
lieved, unless  there  be  insufficiency  of  the  ileo- 
cecal valve.  "Short-circuiting"  of  certain 
parts  of  the  bowel  which  are  redundant,  or 
which  are  apparently  useless,  from  their  mal- 
position or  their  pathological  condition,  is  also 
practiced  by  many  surgeons.  It  means  the  re- 
secting of  a  greater  or  less  length  of  the  bowel, 
and  suturing  the  severed  ends  together.  Diag- 
nosis is  largely  made  by  means  of  the  X-ray 
after  the  patient  has  ingested  bismuth  to  ren- 
der the  intestine  opaque  to  the  rays.  Operation, 
however,  is  not  advised  in  every  ease  in  which 
the  X-ray  reveals  malposition,  or  kinks,  or  an- 
gulation. About  80  per  cent  of  these  cases,  it 
18  said,  are  relieved  by  the  administration  of 
liquid  vaseline,  Russian  mineral  oil,  etc.,  and 
tiie  wearing  of  a  proper  abdominal  support.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  internists  scout 
the  whole  theory  of  Lane  and  his  followers,  and 
vigorously  combat  surgical  interference  in  such 
cases,  except  where  there  are  very  definite 
pathological  lesions  present.  They  point  out 
that  the  intestines  may  be  matted  together  ex- 
tensively after  peritonitis,  and  yet  the  patient 
show  no  sign  of  autointoxication;  also  that 
many  individuals  suffer  from  so-called  intes- 
tinal stasis,  and  even  obstinate  constipation, 
without  the  production  of  autointoxication  or 
apparently  any  interference  with  their  general 
well-being.  Consult  Bainbridge,  "Significance  of 
Intra-Abdominal  'Bonds,'  'Veils,'  and  'Folds,'" 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Feb.  19, 
1914. 

SUTTITEB,  BABOia:88  Bebtha  ton.  An  Aus- 
trian peace  advocate  and  writer,  died  June  21, 
1914.     She   was   born    in   Prague   in    1843,   the 


daughter  of  Field  Marshal  Count  Franz  von 
Kinsky.  Her  uncles  w«re  generals  in  the  Ana- 
trian  army  and  one  of  her  ancestors  was  the 
warrior-poet,  Theodor  ESmer.  When  a  girl 
she  was  betrothed  to  Prince  Adolph  von  Witt- 
genstein,  but  he  died  before  the  wedding  day. 
Whoi  she  was  35  years  of  age  she  fell  in  love 
with  Baron  Gundacar  von  Suttner,  but  the  par- 
ents of  both  opposed  the  marriage  and  the  couple 
eloped,  going  to  the  interior  of  Russia  on  their 
honeymoon,  which  took  place  in  1878,  and  there 
starting  to  work  for  a  living.  They  became 
reconcifed  to  their  families,  and  although  both 
were  wealthy  the^  continued  to  devote  the 
n^eater  part  of  their  time  to  writing  and  study. 
Before  her  marriage  the  Baroness  liad  already 
produced  one  book  entitled  The  Inventory  of  « 
Soul,  this  was  followed  in  1890  by  Die  Wafftn 
Jfieder  ('Down  with  the  Arms'),  a  book  which 
aroused  all  Europe  to  the  horrors  and  iniquity 
of  war.  It  was  read  by  Count  Muravieff,  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister,  and  he  was  so  im- 
pressed with  it  that  he  called  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Csar.  Nicholas  II  read  it,  and,  it  is  said, 
was  so  impressed  that  he  issued  the  call  for  the 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  in  which  all  na- 
tions participated.  The  publication  of  this  book 
put  Baroness  von  Suttner  before  the  world  oa 
one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  world  peace. 
She  followed  up  her  advantage  in  other  books  in 
which  she  argued  that  war  is  never  justifiable. 
She  edited  a  monthly  magazine  called  Die  Waffen 
yieder,  which  was  the  organ  of  the  International 
Peace  Bureau  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  Baroness 
von  Suttner  was  a  warm  friend  of  Alfred  Nobel, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  he  founded  the  peace 
prize  he  had  her  in  mind,  and  in  1905  she  was 
awarded  it.  The  Baroness  attended  the  peac« 
conference  in  Boston  in  1904  and  again  visited 
the  United  States  in  1912,  remaining  for  almost 
six  months.  Her  husband  died  in  1002.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  works  mentioned  above  her  writ- 
ings include:  Bohach  de  Qval  ('Check  to  the 
Pain')  (1897)  ;  Martha'a  Kinder  (a  sequel  to 
Die  Wajfen  Jiieder  (1902);  Letters  to  a  Dead 
Mah   (1904);  When  Cocks  Fly  Upward  (1914). 

SVEBDBUP  SEI.IE7  ES&EDITIOir.  See 
PoLAB  Reseaboh,  Arctio,  section  Frane  Josef 
Land. 

BWAKP  LANDS.     See  Draxnaok. 

SWAN,  Sib  Jobkph  Wilson.  An  English  in- 
ventor, died  May  27,  1014.  He  was  bom  in 
Sunderland  in  1822.  After  serving  an  i^pren- 
ticeship  with  a  chemist  in  that  city,  he  became 
a  member  of  a  manufacturing  firm  m  Newcastle. 
This  firm  made  photographic  plates  and  Swan's 
experience  resulted  in  the  first  rapid  dry  plate 
and  in  the  first  commercially  practicable  process 
for  carbon  printing  in  photography.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  anempt  the  construction  of  an 
electric  lamp  using  a  filament  of  carbon.  His 
first  lamp  of  this  kind,  the  filament  being  of 
carbonized  psper,  was  mode  in  I860,  nearly  20 
years  before  Thomas  Edison  produced  his  first 
successful  lamp  of  a  similar  type.  Sir  Joseph 
also  conducted  experiments  and  developed  new 
methods  in  connection  with  the  measurement  of 
electric  currents  and  improved  accumulators. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1804  and  was  knighted  in  1904. 

8WABTHK0BE  COLLBOE.  An  institution 
for  higher  education,  founded  at  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  in  1869.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments in  the  autumn  of  1014  was  434,  and  the 
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faculty  numbered  48.  Dr.  Oeorge  A.  Hoadlqr, 
professor  of  physicB,  retired  after  2S  years  of 
service,  and  Dr.  Harvey  C.  Hayes  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  college  received  dur- 
ing the  vear  three  gifts  amounting  to  $71,891. 
The  productive  funds  amounted,  at  the  end  ot 
the  collegiate  year  1913-14,  to  $1,816,164,  and 
the  income  to  $289,689.  The  library  contains 
26,000  volumes.  The  president  is  Joseph  Swain, 
M.8.,  LL.D. 

BWAZUjAITD.  a  British  South  African  pro- 
tectorate, covering  approximately  S636  square 
miles.  Colored  iubabitants  numbered  98,876  in 
1911,  whites  1083.  Gold  (13,011  ounces,  val- 
ued at  £65,266  in  1912-13)  and  tin  (385  tons, 
valued  at  £37,946)  are  mined.  There  are  about 
69,000  cattle,  and  170,000  native  sheep  in  the 
country.  No  trade  statistics  are  kept,  Swazi* 
land  being  included,  for  customs  purposes,  with 
the  Uni<m  of  South  Africa.  Revenue  1911-12, 
£58,437;  expenditure  £68,643;  debt  March  31, 
1913,  £100,000.  The  paramount  chief  is  Sob- 
huza,  under  the  regencv  of  Xabotsibeni,  widow 
of  Nbandioi.  The  rendent  oommisidoner  was 
B.  T.  Coryndon,  in  1914. 

SWESSK.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of 
northern  Europe,  occupving  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Scandinavian  penmsula.  The  capital  is 
Stodcholm. 

AaxA.  AND  PonTLATios.  The  area  in  square 
kilometers,  the  population  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  Dec.  31,  1910,  and  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Dec.  31,  1912,  are 
given  by  prefectures  in  the  table  below. 


EoucATioiT.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and 
compulsory,  and  the  schools  are  maintained  by 
local  taxation  with  State  aid.  The  system  is 
efficient,  the  schools  are  well  attended,  and  il- 
literacy is  imcommon.  There  are  well  developed 
secondary  and  special  schools,  and  universities 
at  Lund  and  Upeala,  besides  private  faculties. 
The  Lutheran  is  the  natimal  creed,  but  all  oth- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  Mormonism,  are  tol- 
erated. 

PBiWDcmoN.  About  49  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  asrioultural  pursuits,  mostly 
in  the  southern  portion.  Of  the  total  area,  21,- 
623,608  hectares  were  under  forest  in  1911,  3,- 
654,926  under  cultivated  planU,  1,306,628  in 
natural  pasture,  46,719  in  gardens,  and  14,405,- 
480  hectares  uncultivated  lands.  In  1906  the 
farms  under  cultivation  numbered  256,361,  of 
whidi  81,900  were  of  2  hectares  (1  hectare  = 
2.471  acres)  and  under;  224,699  of  from  2  to 
20;  33,648  of  from  20  to  100;  and  3239  of  more 
than  100.  The  public  forests  are  mostly  owned 
by  the  crown.  In  the  table  below  are  given 
area  devoted  to  principal  crops  in  1912-13  and 
1913-14,  productW  for  both  years,  and  yield 
per  hectare  in  1912-13. 


H*ctaT*t 
191»-1$  1»1»-14 
WhMt      104,SOO  104,900 
Rva  400,100  400,100 

Barley  176,800  176,800 
OsU  789,900  769,900 
PoUtom  163,800  163,800 
8.    bwU    38,006     28,006 


Sq.  "knamfttT* 


Land 

Stockholm  *    107.65 

Stockholm 7,414.07 

Upsala    6,120.87 

SSdarmanland     6,287.65 

Oatercatlaiid     0,068.80 

Jiinkfiping 10,616.88 

Kronobert     8,906.66 

KalBuir    10,961.97 

Gottland    8,117.94 

Blekinge    ' 3,896.71 

Kriatianstad   6,348.80 

Uabnohna     4,736.20 

Halland     4,771.84 

OSteboTg  and  BobiM 4,896.69 

Alraborg    11,677.89 

Skaraborc 8,074.96 

Virmland   17,648.67 

Orebro     8,848.28 

Vtstmanland    6,897.84 

Kopparberc    38.168.68 

OkvMiort   18,197.83 

TistamonUnd 34,127.97 

JSmtland    47,611.06 

'Vlstarbotton     55,670.87 

Morrbottaa    98,660.09 

Lake* : 

VKneni     

VSttarn     

MKlaTon    

HJUmaran    


Total 

118.48 

7,768.14 

5,818.81 

6,811.06 

11,045.95 

11,632.02 

9,909.87 

11,643.01 

8,169.78 

8,014.78 

6,466.06 

4,882.76 

4,921.26 

5,047.16 

12,728.66 

8,480.87 

19,828.62 

9,184.49 

6,707.63 

39,870.82 

19,728.00 

25,682.51 

51,666.50 

58,984.84 

105,620.29 


} 


9,122.84 


QuMoIf 

««• 

inaia      191S-U      ko. 

2,689,180  2,093,537  34.3 

6,655,880  5,148,687  14.1 

8.682,110  8,210,156  20.8 

14,488.390  10,498,674  18.8 

20,511,810  16,687,568  184.2 

8,451.700  0,628.847  801.S 

PeinitatiMi 

1910 

itia 

842,828 

860,066 

229.181 

242.793 

138,171 

180,629 

178,668 

180,931 

294,179 

396.066 

314,454 

216.261 

167.966 

167,608 

328,129 

328,878 

55,317 

65,488 

149,869 

150,056 

228,807 

281,810 

467,214 

466.021 

147.224 

146.903 

881,870 

890.608 

287,892 

290.898 

241,284 

241,024 

260,186 

260,826 

207,021 

200,486 

155,920 

168,850 

288,878 

287,488 

258,792 

256,566 

260.612 

265.704 

118,116 

120.284 

161.866 

164,202 

161,182 

166,641 

Total  410,858.60 

*Clty. 


Wattr 
5.78 

849.07 

192.44 

578.51 
1.077.56 

905.14 
1,008.21 

581.04 
41.84 

119.03 

218.25 

106.55 

149.02 

161.57 
1,060.76 

406.41 
1,774.86 

791.26 

809.78 
1.711.64 
1.580.18 
1,404.64 
8,948.64 
8,868.47 
6,860.20 

6,688.22 

1,898.52 

1,162.65 

498.06 

87,787.87         448,091.47  6,622,408  6,604,192 


Of  the  total  population  in  1912,  2,740,737  were 
males  and  2,863,466  were  females.  The  rural 
population  totaled  4,169,960,  and  the  urban 
1,434,232.  S<Hne  of  the  principal  cities,  with  their 
population  at  the  end  of  1912  were:  Stock- 
faolm  350,966  inhabitants;  Goteborg,  173,875; 
Malmd,  92,338;  Norrkdping,  46,674;  Ottyle,  36,- 
838;  Halsingborg,  33,863;  Orebro,  32,075;  Es- 
kilstuna,  28,729.  Marriages  1912.  32,993;  liv- 
ing births,  132,160;  deaths  79,251  (preliminary 
flgorea). 


The  figures  for  1913-14  are  subject  to  re- 
vision. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1911,  there  were  in 
the  country  688,485  horses  (493,322  over  3 
years  old,  95,163  under  3  years),  2,689,609  cat- 
tle (1,837,035  cows,  144,277  steers,  52,467  bulls, 
665,830  Olives  and  young  stock),  945,709  sheep, 
66,136  goats,  951,164  swine;  in  1900  the  horses 
numbered  633,060,  cattle  2,583,665,  sheep  1,261,- 
493,  goats  79,826,  swine  805,806.  Dairying  is 
an  important  industry.    In  1910  the  creameries 
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numbered  I4I6,  receiving  milk  from  80,179 
farmera,  milk  received  1,149,219,973  kilograms; 
fresh  milk  sold,  136,969,685  kilograms;  butter 
32,938,444  kilograms;  cheese  10,136,059  kilo' 
grams. 

The  total  public  forest  area  was  8,958,448 
hectares;  totaJ  revenue  from  State  forests,  12,- 
744,871  kronor;  net  revenue,  7,596,749  kronor. 

The  mineral  wealth  is  considerable.  The  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  for  the  year  1912  was  0,700,- 
565  tons.  Output  of  pig  ir<ni  I0I2,  699,816 
tons;  in  1918,  736,000.  Bar  iron  1912,  470,362 
tons;  1913,  467,000.  Exports  in  1912  of  iron 
ore,  5,520,653  tons;  pig  iron,  204,850;  bar  iron, 
42,980.  Output  of  silver  and  lead  ore  in  1912, 
2877  tons;  copper  ore,  3069  tons;  zinc  ore,  50,- 
036  tons;  manganese  ore,  5101  tons;  sulphur 
pyrites,  31,835  tons.  Gold  output  1912,  30,560 
kilograms;  silver,  961.7;  lead,  1,072,889;  cop- 
per, 3,957,157;  zinc,  3,228,231;  coal  prodttoed, 
360,291  tons. 

The  saw-  and  planing-mills  numbered  1232  in 
1910,  and  the  value  of  their  output  was  182,- 
466,197  kroner;  joineries  and  furniture  fac- 
tories 619,  output  valued  at  27,058,674  kronor; 
pulp  mills,  166,  95,670,178  kronor;  paper  and 
pasteboard  mills,  70,  53,885,555  kronor;  flour 
mills,  1384,  106,392,847  kronor;  iron  and  steel 
works,  658,  94,153,755  kronor;  machinery  fac- 
tories, 459,  82,333,621  kronor;  sugar  mills,  21, 
40,280,831  kronor;  sugar  refineries,  10,  65,099,- 
661  kronor. 

CoKMEBCE.  In  the  table  below  are  shown  im- 
ports and  exports  of  merchandise,  and  precious 
metals  for  1911  and  1912,  with  comparative  fig- 
ures for  1900. 

laio  1911  1911 

Impt,  mdu S2S,SB6,Sg8  090,449,626  782,897,680 

Imps.  p.  m. 9,878,514       6,167,407     10,816,881 

ToUl    Smpi 584,986,110  696,816,988  798,718,987 

Ezpf.  mdM.  ...891,811,989  668,585,974  760,469.404 
Expa.  p.  m. 21,998  89,644  156,860 

ToUl  expt.   ...891,888,962  668,576,618  760,625,754 

Imports  and  exports  by  classes  are  given  be- 
low for  the  year  1912,  with  values  in  kronor: 

Imports  BxporU 

Live    cnimsla     21,098,806  16,420,768 

Animal   fooditulh    26,282,907  88,405,081 

Cereals   and  their  products . .  75,486,684  4,999.764 

Colonial     product!     60,805,828  768,018 

Fruits,    ate 16,819,426  1,104,406 

Spirits   and   othar   liquors. . .  9,508,971  498,291 

TextUes     67,025.020  2,298,872 

Yams    and    cordage    18,756,171  8,048,229 

Textile    mannfactures    68,996,680  4,656,221 

Animal  products    86,038,216  21,916,689 

Leather,     etc.,     mfn 5,008,148  465,816 

Ouma,    oils,    etc    68,642,827  6,812,412 

Soaps,  perfumei,  etc 6,672,491  8,866,689 

Timber    12,748.181  16,898,188 

Wooden   mfr« 5,841,215  174,786,980 

Lumber     2,071,888  126,816,270 

Dyes,    etc 6,572,258  781,484 

Vegetable  producta    41,853,472  1,818,736 

Pulp,    paper,    etc 4,604,847  184,807,927 

Miscellaneous    mfrs.    8,794,123  788  456 

Rnw   minerals    188,640,644  81,030,548 

Worked    minerals     7,885,824  35,188,889 

Metals,  raw  and  partly  mfrd.  88,581,089  47,880,186 

Worked    metals    54,809,932  67,480  888 

Machinery,    ships,    etc 42,498,685  67,161,246 

Various     8,661,825  8,118,204 

Total 782,887,586     760,469,404 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion follow,  with  the  value  of  their  trade  in 
thousands   of    kronor:     Germany,    275,423    im- 


ports, 170,999  exports;  United  Kingdom,  192.- 
210  and  222,795 ;  United  States,  60,458  and  32.- 
149;  Denmark,  63,820  and  67,608;  Russia, 
33,396  and  27,030;  France,  33,298  and  53,228; 
Norway,  26,357  and  42,079;  Netherlands,  19,- 
816  and  18,949;  Brazil,  15,653  and  2485;  Ar- 
gentina, 15,604  and  9405;  British  India,  6993 
and  6955;  Finland,  18,872  and  14,963. 

The  merchant  marine  Dec.  31,  I91I,  included 
1639  sail,  of  154,968  tons,  and  1219  steamers, 
of  610,100  tons  and  481,805  horsepower;  a  total 
of  2758  vessels,  of  766,068  tons.  There  were  en- 
tered at  the  ports  in  the  1011  trade,  36,241  ves- 
sel^ of  11,634,258  tons;  cleared,  36,318,  of  11,- 
756,389  tons. 

OoMiroincATioNS.  Daring  1014  the  Swedish 
govemmmt  was  approached  by  Russia  in  refer- 
ence to  connecting  the  railway  systems  of  the 
two  nations  by  a  bridge  at  Karungi  on  the  river 
Tornea,  ^ich  forms  the  frontier  between  the 
two  ootutriea,  the  eastern  part  at  the  city,  which 
is  on  both  sides,  belonging  to  Finland.  Daring 
tiie  year  there  was  under  construetioD  a  railway 
between  the  city  of  Tome&  and  Finnish  Ka- 
rungi opposite  the  terminus  of  the  Swedish  rail- 
way ^stenL  The  matter  was  to  be  placed  be- 
fore tile  Swedish  Riksdag. 

The  war  lent  increased  interest  to  any 
scheme  for  traffic  across  Sweden  to  Russia,  as 
the  Baltic  was  practically  closed.  New  regu- 
lar lines  were  started  between  Stockholm,  Gefle, 
and  Finland,  while  Bjomeaborg  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  connection  with  GundswalL  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  railroad  circling  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  on  the  Baltic  Sea  was  virtually  com- 
pleted, but  a  small  gap  over  which  pasaraigers 
had  to  drive,  remained  in  the  line  from  Stock- 
holm to  Petrograd.  The  Russian  line  extended 
to  a  point  opposite  the  Swedish  station  at  Ka- 
rimgi,  where  passengers  left  the  train  and 
crossed  a  half  mile  over  the  frozoi  river  Tornea. 
This  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  previous  jour- 
ney between  the  towns  of  Tornea  and  Hapar- 
anda,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  500  or  800  passengers  were  making  the 
trip  daily,  and  heavy  freight  was  b^ng  moved, 
as  the  steamship  travel  oetween  the  Swedish 
coast  and  Russian  ports  was  becoming  un- 
certain. 

The  section  from  Kirima  to  Riksgraensen  of 
the  line  from  Lulea,  Sweden,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  Narvik,  Norway,  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  293  miles  in  length  was  electrified,  and 
the  work  practically  completed  daring  the  year 
1914.  This  line  runs  through  an  uninhabited 
country,  where  temperatures  of  from  25  to  35 
degrees  below  zero  are  common  in  January  and 
February,  and  to  increase  the  transportation 
of  iron  ore  of  which  3,000,000  tons  were  hauled 
in  1013  by  steam,  it  was  determined  to  electrify 
the  line,  and  use  heavier  trains  by  securing  an 
average  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  speed. 
The  power  is  transmitted  at  80,000  volts  to  four 
special  stations,  where  it  is  stepped  down  to 
15,000  volts  for  the  trolley  line. 

The  State  railway  lines  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  1912  had  a  total  length  of  4683  kilo- 
meters; private  lines,  9589  kilometers — a  total 
of  14,272  kilometers.  The  State  telegriHfth  lines 
had  a  total  length  of  10,419  kilometers;  wires, 
32,347.  Railway  telegraph  lines,  10,664  kilo- 
meters; wires,  28,041.  Wireless  stations  num- 
bered S,  and  20  on  board  vessels.  The  urban 
telephone    systems    had    151,843    kilometers    of 
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wires,  and  the  interurbMi  139,108.  Poat  ofSoes, 
3790. 

Astir.  Erento  in  Europe  aroused  general  in- 
terest in  the  goTemment  scheme  for  strengthen- 
ing the  home  defenses  of  the  Idngdom,  and  as 
a  result,  on  Sept  12,  19U,  the  Riksdag  passed 
a  decree  changing  the  requirements  of  compul- 
sory service,  making  the  time  of  liability  for 
c<Mnpul8ory  service  from  20  to  42  years  of  age, 
so  as  to  furnish  the  first  calling  out  of  recruits 
with  three  additional  annual  dasses,  with  the 
result  tiiat  the  first  call  would  altogether  com- 
prise II  annual  classes,  and  thereby  when 
called  oat  th^  would  insure  a  reserve  battalion 
for  each  infantry  regiment.  This  legislation 
provided  for  the  extension  of  the  trainuig  time 
of  the  infantry  from  the  former  period  of  240 
days  to  340  in  the  line,  which  was  divided  into 
a  first  training  period  of  250  davs  and  ao  extra 
training  period  of  30  days  during  each  of  the 
second,  uiird,  and  fourth  ^ears.  Conscripts, 
trained  as  reserve  noncommissioned  officers  in 
order  to  complete  the  requirements  of  the  mobil- 
ization of  the  infantry,  must  do  400  days' 
servica  The  period  of  scarvice  and  general  qual- 
ifications for  the  cavalry,  field  artillery,  and 
troops  of  engineers  were  not  changed.  These 
men  serve  one  year  in  the  line,  as  also  do  those 
in  the  position  and  fortification  artillery.  Pro- 
visicm  was  made  for  training  students  and  other 
young  men,  and  the  reserve  was  to  be  organized 
no  longer  on  a  papw  basis,  but  r^ularly 
drilled.  The  artillery  and  technical  troops 
were  to  be  increased,  each  to  be  mobilized  for  a 
period  of  15  days  during  the  9th  and  10th  serv- 
ice years,  while  the  other  qweial  arms  were  to 
be  drilled  26  days  during  the  Sth  and  6th  years, 
and  the  territorial  troops  were  to  get  a  train- 
ing of  6  days,  so  that  they  might  be  called  upon 
by  the  king  as  a  protection  to  the  mobilization 
of  conscripts,  or  sent  to  points  especially 
threatened.  Increased  pay  was  to  be  awarded 
for  service.  Another  innovation  was  the  de- 
mocratization of  the  army,  making  it  easier  for 
noncommissioned  officers  to  get  commissions, 
and  the  number  of  reserve  officers  was  to  be  in- 
creased by  60  per  cent.  The  new  scheme  of  or- 
ganization applied  most  especially  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  infantry.  Regiments  were 
to  be  provided  each  with  a  company  having  6 
machine  guns,  and  to  be  supplied  with  a  bat- 
talion of  the  line  of  the  conscripts  first  called, 
and  2  reserve  battalions  from  the  cavalry 
brought  out  at  the  second  call.  In  connection 
with  these  reserve  organizations  the  permanent 
cadres  of  officers  were  to  be  increased.  One 
squadron  from  every  large  cavalry  regiment  was 
to  be  ordered  to  Noorland,  where  they  were  to 
form  a  cavalry  corps,  and  every  cavalry  r^- 
ment  was  to  be  provided  with  a  machine  gun  sec- 
tion having  2  machine  g^s.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  artillery  was  to  be  changes,  and 
new  engineering  corps  were  to  be  founded  as 
well  as  the  old. 

Two  extra  generals  were  to  be  added  to  the 
army  and  12  chiefs  of  infantry  regiments  dur- 
ing times  of  peace  were  to  be  diiefs  of  infantry 
brigades  with  extra  pay.  The  General  Stan 
was  to  be  increased  by  about  ^g.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  land  defense  after  the  army  had  been 
fully  organized  was  to  be  increased  by  over  9,- 
000,000  kronor  to  64,500,000  kroner.  The  new 
army  organization  was  to  be  carried  through 
within  10  years  from  Jan.  1,  1914. 


Natt.  The  effective  fleet  in  1913  included 
12  coast-defense  vessels,  of  42,600  tons;  1  ar- 
mored cruiser,  4100;  10  protected  monitors, 
7200;  6  torp«iio  gunboats,  4000;  4  gunboats, 
1860;  8  destroyers,  3460;  31  first-class  torpedo 
boats,  3100;  22  second-class  torpedo  boats, 
1300;  besides  submarines,  school  ships,  dis- 
patch Ix>ats,  etc.  Building,  I  coast  defense  ves- 
sel of  6800  tons  displacement  and  a  speed  of 
22.6  knots,  6  torpedo  boats,  and  several  subma- 
rines.    Personnel,  about  7600  of  all  ranks. 

FiRANCE.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  krona, 
wwih  26.8  cents.  The  1914  budget  balanced 
at  273,739,700  kronor;  1913  budget,  263,- 
027,200;  1912  budget  267,196,700.  Actual  re- 
ceipts in  1912  amounted  to  273,067,808;  actual 
expenditure,  307,729,468.  The  public  debt  stood 
Jan.  1,  1013,  at  602,199,692  kroior. 

QoTKBNMBNT.  The  Khig  is  the  executive  act- 
ing titrough  an  executive  council.  The  legisla- 
tive body  is  a  Riksdag,  composed  of  an  upper 
chamber  of  160  members  elected  for  six  vears, 
and  a  lower  chamber  of  230  members  elected 
for  three  years.  Reigning  sovereitm  in  1914, 
Oustaf  V,  bom  June  16,  1868.  He  married 
Princess  Victoria  of  Badoi,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  Dec.  8,  1907.  Heir-apparent,  Prince 
Oustaf  Adolf,  bom  Nov.  11,  1882.  He  married 
Princess  liCargaret  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land June  16,  1006.  The  ministry  is  given  un- 
der Hittorff. 

HiBTOST 

Dkferse  Qukbtion.  The  Riksdag  was  opened 
on  January  16  with  a  Speech  from  the  Throne 
foreshadowing  bills  to  strengthen  the  national 
defense,  to  grant  the  parliamoitary  franchise 
to  womea,  and  to  regulate  the  liquor  traffic 
more  effectively.  State  subventicms  were  pro- 
posed for  the  extension  of  State  railways,  for 
the  provision  of  a  floating  dock  at  Gothenburg, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  marine  communica- 
tions with  Great  Britain.  A  special  tax  was 
proposed  for  the  reorganization  of  the  defense 
forces.  The  movement  in  favor  of  militarism, 
indeed,  soon  overshadowed  all  else.  A  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  after  investigating  the 
whole  question,  urgeid  the  creation  of  a  larger 
navy,  uie  adoption  of  a  longer  term  of  service 
in  tiie  army,  and  the  imposition  of  a  special  de- 
fense tax.  On  January  26,  Admiral  Lindman, 
on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  proposed  a  pro- 
gramme which  called  for  the  construction  of 
three  battleships,  two  destroyers,  and  three  sub- 
marines, at  a  cost  of  almut  7,600,000  kronor  in 
addition  to  the  sums  already  appropriated  for 
naval  purposes.  On  February  6,  a  monster- 
delegation  of  peasants  petitioned  the  King  in 
favor  of  strengthening  the  defenses  immediately, 
and  obtained  the  King's  assurance  that  he  was 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  their  desires.  Sev- 
eral thousand  trade-unionists  made  a  counter- 
demonstration,  declaring  their  opposition  to 
militarism;  they  were  informed  by  the  Premier 
that  a  certain  measure  of  warlike  preparation 
was  absolutely  indispensable. 

Thc  Cabinet  Crisis.  It  had  already  been  ob- 
served that  whereas  the  King  in  his  speech  to 
the  peasants  had  favored  the  immediate  length- 
ening of  the  term  of  military  service,  the  Pre- 
mier, speaking  to  the  trade-unionists,  deferred 
the  army  question  until  new  elections  should 
have  expressed  the  country's  verdict.  The  dif- 
ference  of   opinion    speedily    developed   into   a 
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Berioiu  antagonigm  between  monarch  and  pre- 
mier. The  ^emier  insUted  that  the  King  nad 
no  right  to  express  in  public  conyictionB  which 
were  notoriously  at  variance  with  the  intention 
of  the  ministry  in  regard  to  the  defense  ques- 
tion. The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  he  had  the  right  to  speak  out  freely  in  be- 
half of  what  he  considered  to  be  vitally  neces- 
sary for  the  nation;  he  had  only  expressed  his 
personal  views,  and  the  cabinet  had  not  yet  for- 
mally advised  him  of  its  intentions.  The  out- 
come of  the  controversy  was  the  resignation  of 
Karl  Staaff  and  his  cabinet,  February  10. 
Cheering  crowds  and  a  student  procession  mani- 
fested approval  of  the  King's  firm  stand.  In 
the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  the  Bung's  first 
choice,  the  Liberal  Senator  Baron  Louis  de 
Geer,  was  unsuccessful,  as  no  Liberals  would  co- 
operate; the  King  then  called  upon  Kunst  Ham- 
merskjdld,  who  formed  a  "Xational  Defense 
Ministry,"  February  17,  as  follows:  Premier 
and  Minister  of  War,  K.  Hjalmar  L.  de  Ham- 
merskjSld;  f(«eign  affairs.  Dr.  K.  A.  Wallen- 
berg; justice,  B.  F.  E.  Hasselrot;  interior,  O.  F. 
de  Sydow;  flnanoe,  A.  F.  Vennersten;  marine^  D. 
BrSstrom;  worship,  K.  Q.  Westman;  agriculture, 
J.  (Baron)  Beck-Friis;  nulitary  expert,  CoL  B. 
B.  E.  MSrcke;  without  portfolio,  S.  F.  Stenberg 
and  S.  N.  Liim6r.  Imitating  the  Frendi  parlia- 
mentary practice,  the  new  ministry  inaugurated 
its  career  by  reading  a  declaration  of  poTiqr  be- 
fore the  houses  of  Parliament.  The  new  minis- 
try declared  its  missicm  to  be  the  preparatimt  of 
dMense  mx>poaals  which  would  be  submitted  to 
the  people  in  a  general  election  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble; so  far  as  it  lay  in  the  cabinet's  power,  party 
lines  would  be  disregarded.  Xaturally  Uie  So- 
cialists and  the  Radicals  in  the  lower  house 
vehemently  attacked  the  ministerial  declaration. 
In  accordance  with  its  promise,  the  government 
dissolved  the  Riksdag  on  March  5,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  national  mandate  for  the  following 
programme:  (1)  The  length  of  service  in  the 
infantry  was'  to  be  extendi  to  340  days,  which 
would  be  divided  into  one  long  period  of  250 
days,  and  three  short  periods  of  30  days  each. 
(2)  The  fleet  was  to  be  increased  by  2  new 
divisions  of  4  ships  each,  for  coast  defense,  with 
heavy  guns  and  high  speed;  16  destroyers;  2 
divisions  of  submarines;  and  2  divisions  of  tor- 
pedo boats.  (3)  The  cost  was  to  be  defrayed 
without  having  recourse  to  loans,  by  levying 
new  proportional  taxation  on  large  fortunes  and 
incomes. 

Result  or  the  Elections.  The  elections 
which  took  place  from  March  27  to  April  7 
were  disastrous  for  the  Liberals,  llie  Social- 
ists, who  frankly  advocated  the  reduction  of  the 
term  of  military  service  to  six  months,  increased 
their  representation  from  64  to  73  seats;  the 
Conservative  or  National  Defense  party,  avow- 
edly militaristic,  gained  22  seats;  but  the  Lib- 
erals by  following  a  middle  course  lost  31  seats. 
As  a  majority  in  the  new  chamber  could  not  be 
obtained  unless  the  71  Liberals  formed  a  bloe 
with  the  73  Socialists,  or  unless  the  86  Conserva- 
tives obtained  support  from  the  Liberals,  the 
Socialist  leader,  M.  Branting,  offered  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Liberals  if  they  would  work  for 
the  reduction  of  armaments.  The  Liberals  re- 
fused, and  the  National  Defense  ministry  re- 
mained in  power. 

King  Gustaf  opened  the  Riksdag  in  person. 
May  19,  in  spite  of  his  recent  illness.    In  the 


Speech  from  the  Throne  he  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  defense  measures,  along  with  the  tuc  oo 
larger  incomes  and  fortunes.  The  following  day 
Oustaf  repaired  to  Carlsbad,  leaving  the  <>ows 
Prince  as  Regent.  The  Defense  Bill,  introduced 
into  the  Rikwlag  on  May  23,  embodied  the  pro- 
posals already  outlined  for  the  construction  of  8 
battleships,  16  destroyers,  and  sundry  other 
craft,  llie  triumph  of  the  King's  policy  was 
complete:  he  had  overtiirown  a  ministry  whidi 
possessed  the  coniidence  of  the  Riksdag;  he  had 
set  up  a  new  cabinet;  he  had  been  upheld  by  the 
electorate;  and  the  strengthening  of  Sweden's 
defenses  seemed  assured.  New  parliamentary 
elections,  held  in  September,  left  the  Conserva- 
tive party  practically  stationary,  while,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Liberals,  the  Socialists  increased 
their  representation  from  73  to  87.  The  Social- 
ists expected  in  the  near  future  to  concert  meas- 
ures with  the  Liberals  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Conservative  ministry  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Socialist-Liberal  coalition  cabinet.  See 
Soox&UBif,  Btceden. 

SOAKDIITATIAIT  NrDTBAUTT.  When  the  War 
of  the  Nations  began  early  in  August,  Sweden 
promptly  declared  her  neutrality,  and  began 
mobilization,  August  4.  There  were  stories  of 
an  alliance  of  Sweden  and  Norway  for  mutual 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  neutrality.  On  De- 
cember 18,  a  conference  was  held  at  Malmoe, 
Sweden,  of  the  three  Scandinavian  monarchs, 
Oustaf  of  Sweden,  Haakon  ol  Norway,  and 
Christian  of  Denmark.  More  important,  prob- 
ably, than  the  courtesies  interchanged  by  the 
kings,  were  the  consultations  of  the  for«gn  min- 
isters who  had  accompanied  their  sovereigns. 
Just  what  the  upshot  of  the  Malmoe  Conference 
was,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  state  with 
confidence;  in  all  probability  the  three  Scandi- 
navian governments  discussed  measures  whereby 
they  might  better  defend  their  neutrality  and 
protect  tiieir  economic  interests  during  the  war; 
but  as  re^rds  the  international  beuring  of  the 
Scandinavian  agreement,  whether  favorable  or 
hostile  to  Germany,  a  divergence  of  opinion  ex- 
ittted.  See  also,  International  Asbtthation 
AND  Peace,  Bryan-WUaon  Treatiea. 

SWEDISH  IiITESATTTSE.  See  Scandina- 
via NLnTBATURE. 

SWIMlEINa.  The  swimming  records  of  1914 
prove  conclusively  that  the  United  States  has 
outstripped  tiie  rest  of  the  world  in  this  branch 
of  sport.  The  most  striking  figure  of  the  year 
was  undoubtedly  Harry  Hebner  of  the  Illinois 
A.  C.  In  free  style  swimming  he  established  the 
new  record  of  1:31%  for  160  yards  (7  turns), 
and  lowered  the  time  for  220  yards  (10  turns) 
to  2:21,  and  of  the  440  yards  (21  turns)  to 
6:22%.  Hebner  also  bettered  his  own  world's 
marks  for  the  regfular  150-yard  course  in  a  20- 
yard  pool  (1:69%),  and  in  a  75-yard  pool 
(1:55%).  "^ 

Hebner,  with  his  dubmates — William  Voe- 
burgh.  Perry  McGillivray,  and  Arthur  Raithel — 
swam  400  yards  in  lOO-yard  relays  in  3:52%  in 
a  75-foot  pool,  and  in  3:67%  over  a  lOO-yard 
fresh  water  course.  Other  American  swimmers 
to  distinguish  themselves  were  Duke  Kahana- 
moku  of  the  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  Ludy  Iduiger  of 
the  same  club,  Barrett  Small  of  the  Olympic 
Club,  Bud  Goodwin  of  the  New  York  A.  C,  and 
Herman  Laubis  of  the  Missouri  A.  C.  Of  the 
long  distance  swims  of  the  year,  the  most  note- 
worthy  was   the  Tribune   Marathon   from  tlie 
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Battery,  New  York,  to  Sandy  Hook.  Thig  race 
was  won  by  Qeorge  Meehan  of  Boston,  who  swam 
the  22  mileB  in  7  hours,  18  minutes,  lowering 
the  record  by  one  hour. 

Yale  for  the  second  successive  year  yum  the 
intercollegiate  team  championship.  Paul  Rob- 
erts of  Yale  won  the  60-yard  and  100-yard  races, 
and  Arthur  McAleenan  of  Yale  captured  the 
fancy  diving  event  for  the  second  consecutive 
time.  The  conference  college  title  was  won  by 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

SWITZEBiiAin).  A  Federal  republic  of 
central  Europe.    Capital,  Berne. 

Population.  According  to  the  census  of 
Dec.  31,  1910,  the  de  jure  population  numbered 
3,753,293;  de  facto  population,  3,765,123.  The 
area  of  the  26  cantons  and  demicantons,  with 
their  population  as  calculated  by  the  Federal 
Statistical  Bureau  for  tiie  middle  of  the  year 
1912,  are  shown  in  the  table  below: 

8q.  lem.  Pop. 

Zfirleh    1,724.76  624,600 

Btme     6,844.60  664,620 

Imeanie 1,600.80  170,680 

Uri     1,076.00  22.490 

Schwys     008.26  68,910 

ObwiOdoi     474.80  17,460 

NldwaMoi   290.60  18,900 

Oltnu    691.20  88,470 

Znf    289.30  38,640 

Frlbimrc    1,674.60  141,630 

Soloaiim    791.61  119,620 

Basd-Stadt    86.76  188,940 

BaMlIi'dt   427.47  77,740 

SehaffbaiMen   294.23  46,820 

Appcnsen  A.-Rh.    242.49  68,400 

AppaiiMll  I.-Bh.   172.88  14,740 

8t.0an     3,019.00  810,400 

OranbOndan    7,183.80  118,790 

Aarnn     1,404.10  384,460 

Tharnn 1,011.60  188,860 

Teain    3,800.90  168,960 

Vaad    8,363.00  824,800 

Talaia     6,234.49  129,880 

NencUtai     807.80  184,100 

Oanera     383.86  168,810 

TMal     41,828.99      8,881,220 

Hie  1910  census  returned  2,108,642  Protes- 
tants, and  1,590,832  Roman  Catholics.  Those 
speaking  Oerman  as  their  native  tongue  num- 
bered 2,599,194,  French  796,220,  lUlian  301,323, 
Romansh  39,912,  other  langaages  28,172.  The 
marriages  in  1912  numbered  27,843,  as  com- 
pared with  27,809  in  1911;  divorces,  1514 
(1623  in  1911);  births,  95,171  (94,186),  of 
which  illegitimate  4692  (4372)  ;  stillbirths, 
2976  (2865);  deaths,  64,102  (69,619).  The 
emigrants  in  1913  numbered  6191  (5871  in 
1912)  ;  of  these  4367  (4195  in  1911)  went  to 
the  United  States,  874  to  Argentina,  257  to 
Brazil,  etc.  The  greatest  number,  1099,  came 
from  Berne.  The  communal  population  of  Zttrich 
as  estimated  in  the  middle  of  1913  was  200,600 ; 
Basel,  137,500;  Geneva,  135,000;  Berne,  90,800; 
St.-Gall,  80,000;  Lausanne,  69,400;  Lucerne,  41,- 
500;  Chaux-de-Fonds,  38,600;  Winterthur,  25,- 
800;  Neuchfttel,  24,100;  Bienne,  24,000;  Fri- 
bourg,  21,200;  Montreux,  19,700;  Schaffhausen, 
18,600;  Vevey,  14,000. 

Education.  Primary  instruction  is  free,  and 
in  the  Protestant  cantons  attendance  is  enforced. 
There  is  no  direct  Federal  control  of  education, 
authority  being  vested  in  the  cantons  and  com- 
munes. Secondary  schools  are  amply  provided, 
and  well  attended.  There  are  excellent  special 
schools,  and  seven  universities. 

Pboduction.    In    the    valleys    agriculture    is 


carried  cm.  Of  the  total  area,  32,029.38  square 
kilometers  are  classed  as  productive;  of  these, 
22,653.89  square  kilometers  are  under  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  plants,  228.98  under  vine, 
and  9146.61  under  forest.  The  area  under  main 
crops,  and  the  yield  for  two  years,  with  yield 
per  hectare  in  1912-13,  are  shown  in  the  table 
below: 

Btetaru  4«<ntab               Qi. 
19tl-ia  ltl8-14    1»1»-1S     IBia-U        ha. 

Wheat    42,866  41,600  966,000      928,000     32.6 

Bm 34,254  24,800  446,000      454,000     18.8 

Bartay    6,182     6,100  98,000      116,000     18.9 

data    82,644  88,700  789,000      767,000     83.6 

Oom     1.800     1,100  80,000        29,000     38.1 

Tines  *     38,000  38,000  964,000      600,000  180.4 

Tobaeeo    830        360  6,030       18.8 

PoUtoea     ...66,400  66,400  8,600,000  7,300,000  168.4 

8.  beeU 793        760      816,800       400.0 

*  Yield  In  hectoMtera  of  wine. 

The  figures  for  1912-13  are  final,  those  for 
1913-14  are  subject  to  revision. 

The  final  results  of  the  Federal  live  stock  cen- 
sus of  April  21,  1911,  are  compared  with  those 
of  the  census  of  April  20,  1906,  as  follows: 
144,128  horses  (135,372  in  1906),  of  which 
17,498  (17,344)  were  colts  under  four  years, 
167  (166)  were  stallions,  6424  (6496)  were 
brood  mares,  and  120,049  (112,376)  were  gen- 
eral-purpose stock.  Cattle,  1,443,483  (1,498,- 
144),  of  which  796,909  (785,950)  were  cows, 
94,069  (98,368)  were  heifers  over  two  years,  and 
164,355  (186,022)  under  two  years  and  over 
one,  7345  (7167)  bulls  over  two  years,  and  18,- 
862  (19,549)  under  two  and  over  one  year,  23,- 
464  (33,897)  oxen  over  two  years,  and  17,409 
(28,144)  under  two  and  over  one;  188,641  (186,- 
307)  young  breeding  stock,  38,708  (41,392) 
young  beef  stock;  93,831  (112,358)  calves  under 
one  year;  goats,  341,296  (362,117)  ;  swine,  670,- 
226  (548,970)  ;  bee  hives,  225,030  (242,644  in 
1901).  There  were  placed  for  hatching  in  1013, 
336  hectograms  of  silkworm  eggs,  producing 
30,708  kilograms  of  cocoons. 

There  were,  in  1905,  242,543  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments,  and  71,413  home  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  Silks,  cottons,  linen,  lace, 
thread,  woolens,  leather,  gloves,  pottery,  watches 
and  clocks,  and  tobacco  and  snuff  are  representa- 
tive manufactures.  There  were  137  breweries  in 
operation  in  1013,  with  an  output  of  2,960,200 
hectoliters  of  beer.  Total  output  of  cement  and 
allied  products  in  1913,  785,536  metric  tons. 
The  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  condensed 
milk,  and  milk  chocolate  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant source  of  the  country's  wealth,  and  great 
quantities  are  exported. 

CouMKRCE.  The  special  trade  for  three  years 
is  given  in  francs  in  the  table  below: 

1911  Itlt  191S 

Imps.  mdae.  1,803,868,996  1,979,100,604  1,019,816,280 
Imps.   pr. 

..       41,484,288         60,829,609         68,064,946 


Total  Imps.  1,848,848,868  3,089,480,218  1,977,871,238 

Ezps.    mdaa.1,367,809.404  1,857,616.671  1,876,899,116 
Expe.  pr. 
meU.    ...      81,638,818        88,118,067        84,409,778 

Total  expi.  1,388,888,217  1,890,784,728  1,410,808,880 

Certain  details  of  the  special  trade  for  two 
comparative  years  will  be  found  in  the  table 
which  follows,  values  in  thousands  of  francs: 
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Espertt 

191* 

laia 

6,8C8 

e.624 

e,4sa 

1,286 

65,667 

68,640 

118,717 

121,849 

4,207 

4,066 

860 

808 

.  16,887 

11,222 

89,848 

47,271 

7,488 

8,868 

270,006 

260,086 

8.664 

4,666 

278,288 

271.018 

24,601 

28,994 

20,726 

22,766 

18,906 

14,964 

81,828 

82,802 

10,206 

10.898 

20,681 

20,662 

92,090 

98.716 

160,608 

169,210 

19,174 

20,040 

2,427 

2,089 

Mit*.  IBlt       l»lt 

Oeraab      286,460  248,108 

TrolU  and  TegeteblM  42,012  58,110 
CiolonUl  prodnm  ...118,721  111,468 
Animal  food  inlh 

■tane«    115,e75     98,844 

Tobacco     16,100     15,628 

BereragM    68,288     61,075 

Animals,   lirlnc    72,661     60,406 

Hides    and   sUna    ..   66,804     56,417 

Timber    60,088     42,799 

Cotton   goods    128,700  126,082 

Linen,  hemp,  ete.    . .   24,048     22,726 

Silk   goods    177,477  178,264 

Woolen    goods    77,948     74,084 

Clothing,  ready  made  56,885  57,088 
Mineraf   snbitsneas  .118,028  121,801 

Iron  work    114,960  104,187 

Copper    work     88,644     86,827 

Gold  *  silrer  bunion  90,668     80,012 

Usehlnery     64,465     40,664 

Clocks     2,208       2,630 

ChemieaU      45,844     47,466 

Grease,    oils,    etc.    ..   81,728     28,775 


Countries  of  oripn  and  destination  are  pre- 
sented below,  with  the  value  of  their  trade 
(merchandise)  in  thousands  of  francs: 

Impt.  Stp*. 

Owmuqr     647,161  807,029 

Franco      876,884  187,984 

Italy     192,628  90,608 

Anatria-Hnngary     122,866  88,662 

United    Kingdom    116,766  280,006 

Netherlands      21,647  11,870 

Belginm      88,988  27,620 

Spain      80,408  27,280 

Bnmanla      48,217  0,706 

Russia      80,226  47,808 

Other  Snnmeaa    84,017  87,282 

Canada   18,900  81,774 

United    States    88,761  186,678 

Brasil     20,686  22,060 

Argentina     85,979  29,827 

Cohmibia     8,949  1,814 

Other   American    12,085  28,996 

Asia      51,656  51,972 

Africa     88,775  17,896 

Anstralia,    ete 14,708  18,848 

Unlndleated       8,445 

CovMXTNiCATioRB.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1912,  there  were  in  operation  4917.4  kilometers 
of  railway.  The  national  railways  comprehend 
about  one-third  of  all  lines,  but  their  operation 
has  not  proved  an  unqualified  success.  The  roll- 
ing stock  in  1912  included  1594  locomotives, 
4879  passenger  cars,  and  18,344  freight  cars. 
Passengers  carried  during  1912,  2,523,874,190; 
merchandise  transported,  1,437,481,565  metric 
tons.  Receipts  from  operation  during  1912, 
248,844,972  francs;  expenses,  165,038,834  francs 
— not  including  extraordinary  expenditures, 
which  are  not  charged  in  this  account.  Cost  of 
construction  to  end  of  1912,  1,923,255,656  francs. 

During  the  early  part  of  1914  Switzerland 
showed  the  greatest  activity  in  railway  construc- 
tion of  any  of  the  countries  in  Europe.  On  the 
new  route  between  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Turin, 
progress  was  being  made,  and  a  number  of  tun- 
nels had  already  been  completed,  while  others 
were  being  bored.  This  line,  which  would  re- 
quire some  three  years  more  for  completion, 
would  reduce  the  distance  between  Nice  and  Turin 
by  47  miles.  The  new  and  direct  route  via  Delle 
to  Lotschberg  and  Simplon  to  Italy,  piercing  the 
Jura  Range  by  the  Grenchenberg  single  track 
tunnel,  5%  miles  in  length,  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  makes  possible  a  direct  route 
to  Italy.  An  important  mountain  line,  the 
Furka  railway  between  Brig  and  Disentis,  was 
opened  in  Jiue,  and  is  60  miles  in  length,  part 


of  it  being  on  the  radc  system  T-ith  gradients 
of  1  in  14,  and  1  in  19  The  5-mile  Hauoistein 
Pass  tunnel,  connecting  Teoknau  and  Olten,  wis 

Sierced  during  the  year,  but  completion  of  the 
[ont  d'Or  was  delayed  by  the  inrush  of  water. 

The  effect  of  the  war  was  seriously  felt  by 
the  various  railway  systems  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  Federal  railways  were  forced  to  economize 
in  every  possible  way.  By  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber there  was  little  international  traffic,  and  the 
ordinary  traffic  fell  to  about  one-fourth  of  its 
normal  amount,  while  tourist  traffic  waa  even 
more  seriously  affected,  and  great  losses  were 
suffered  by  tiie  freight  traffic.  Work  on  tbe 
second  Simplon  tunnel  was  stopped  in  August, 
and  excavations  on  the  north  side  ceased  on  Au- 
gust 4,  the  masoning  over  on  August  22,  while 
on  the  south  side  the  work  was  very  consider- 
ably reduced  as  early  as  August  3,  and  moat  of 
the  workmen  dismissed.  By  October  but  a  few 
employees  were  retained,  merely  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  completed  and  incompleted  tun- 
nels. The  private  railways  in  Switzerland  were 
quite  as  seriously  affected  as  the  Federal  lines, 
and  the  traffic  on  the  mountain  railways  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lucerne  fell  to  practically  noth- 
ing, while  in  August  the  Stanserhorn  and  Rigi- 
Scneidegg  ceased  running.  The  Swiss  private 
railways,  which  before  the  war  paid  about  4  per 
cent  dividend,  on  an  average  paid  much  less 
during  1914  than  in  previous  years,  and  the 
Federal  railways  suffered  so  much  in  August  and 
September  by  receipts  falling  off  almost  50  per 
cent,  that  a  winter  timetable  was  put  in  force 
with  a  greatly  reduced  schedule,  designed  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  number  of  tourists  expected 
in  the  season  of  1914-15.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  railways  resolved  to  reduce 
expenditures  on  the  new  line  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble amount,  which  was  less  than  half  of  what 
was  originally  contemplated  in  the  fall  of  1914. 
The  number  of  passes  was  to  be  restricted,  the 
railway  uniforms  were  to  be  made  to  wear 
longer,  and  various  other  economies  were  to  be 
practiced.  The  Federal  railway  estimates  pre- 
pared for  1916  anticipated  a  deficit  for  nearly 
$6,000,000,  whereas  in  1913  the  balance  of  re- 
ceipts over  expenditures  was  about  $345,000, 
and  there  should  have  been  a  surplus  for  1014. 

Plans  had  been  prepared  for  what  would  be 
the  longest  Alpine  railway,  running  from  Brig, 
near  the  Italian  border,  to  Disentis,  connecting 
the  former  place  with  the  Federal  Swiss  rail- 
ways. This  line  was  to  begin  at  the  end  of  the 
Simplon  tunnel  at  2200  feet  above  sea-lerel,  and 
pass  directly  over  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  as  a 
surface  road,  at  4700  feet  above  sea-level,  run- 
ning at  one  point  7100  feet,  to  connect  Brig 
witn  St.  Moritz,  through  an  existing  branch 
line,  thus  affording  a  tourist  route  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  through  the  region  of  the  upper 
Rhone,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Rhine. 

There  were  in  1911,  442.23  kilometers  of  tram- 
ways in  operation,  and  423  of  funicular  railwaya 
State  telegraph  lines,  3576  kilometers;  wires, 
26,306;  stations,  2291.  There  were  in  operation 
21,336  kilometers  of  telephone  lines,  with  360,- 
426  of  wires.  Post  offices,  1967.  Postal  receipts 
for  the  year  1912,  64,367,567  francs;  expendi- 
ture, 61,863,670.  Telegraph  and  telephone  re- 
ceipts, 287,037,720;  expenses,  283,792,225.  To- 
tal cost  of  line  construction  to  end  of  1912, 
70,842,003    (6,124,384  in  1912)   francs. 

Finance.    The  unit  of  value  is  the  franc,  par 
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value  19.205  cents.    Actual  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for  three  years  are  given  below  in  francs: 

1910  1911  1911 

Rarenae     186,8«6,T21  172,209.881  102,888,M» 

Expendltare     ...181,880,520  172,481,807  100,S88,OS8 

The  figures  for  1911  as  given  above  are  the 
results  of  the  old  system  of  computation;  by 
decision  of  the  Federal  Assembly  only  the  net 
results  of  administration  of  the  department  of 
posts  and  telegraphs  are  to  be  included,  dating 
from  1 911,  in  the  account.  According  to  this 
new  basis  of  calculating,  the  revenue  for  1911  is 
98,044,100  francs,  and  the  expenditure  98,296,- 
046.  The  details  of  the  budget  for  1914  are  pre- 
sented below  in  thousands  of  francs : 


Bntnus  1000  fr. 

Coitoms,  etc    85,844 

iDTMtmemto    4,078 

UnitU7     8,757 


R«a   artmto 
Poitt    Jk    T7«.    . 
jTMtie*,    ate. 
Oommerea,   •!«. 

Interior       

Administrktion 

PoUtieal     

lD(eellaiieoiu 


3,088 

1,099 

1,094 

1,067 

189 

119 

25 

11 


£sj)«nd<tur«  1000  fr. 

UiUtsry     45,758 

Interior     16,640 

Commerce,    ete.    . .  16,682 

Flnsnc^   ete 9,677 

Debt      9,814 

Juitiee,   ete 2,858 

Admlniitrstion    ...  1,606 

Political     1,188 

Poet*   *   rye 672 

HiMellineoiu    1,766 


ToUl      98,820 


106,440 


The  debt  stood  Jan.  1,  1912,  at  265,130,031 
franca. 

Akht.  While  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of 
1815,  as  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  nevertheless  the  inhabi- 
tants in  1914  feared  some  violation  of  that  neu- 
trality, and  accordingly  the  army  was  mobilized 
and  maintained  on  the  borders.  The  Swiss  army 
is  a  national  militia  in  which  service  is  compul- 
sory for  each  citizen,  although  the  time  of 
service  actually  required  is  not  of  long  duration. 

Ordinarily  a  citizen  is  liable  for  13  years' 
service  in  the  Auszug  or  Elite,  8  years  in  the 
Landwehr,  and  the  remaining  years  up  to  the 
48th  in  the  Landsturm.  This  permits  of  recruit 
training  in  the  first  year  of  92  days  for  the 
cavalry,  77  days  for  the  artillery,  67  days  for 
the  infantry,  with  repetition  courses  o'f  13  days 
in  each  of  the  second  to  the  eighth  years.  In 
this  way  the  field  army  can  be  assembled  over 
200,000  strong,  140,000  men  being  an  average 
strength  of  the  Auszug,  and  the  rest  being  de- 
rived from  the  Landwehr.  The  Landsturm  con- 
sists of  about  300,000  men,  and  is  intended  for 
the  defense  of  communications,  railways,  and 
interior  lines  generally.  The  Swiss  military  sys- 
tem maintains  a  permanent  instructional  staff 
and  the  organization  is  one  of  cadres  that  are 
filled  as  required. 

GovEBNMENT.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  a  Federal  council  of  seven  members, 
elected  for  three  years  by  the  National  Assembly, 
and  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  con- 
federation, who,  with  the  Vice-President,  is 
elected  for  one  year  by  the  Assembly  from 
among  the  members  of  the  council.  The  legis- 
lative power  resides  in  a  national  assembly 
made  up  of  two  houses.  The  President  for  1914 
was  Col.  Dr.  Arthur  Hoffmann,  bom  1867 ;  Vice- 
President,  Oiuseppe  Motta. 

History.  The  Sickness  Insurance  Act,  re- 
cently adopted  by  referendum,  came  into  force 
on  January  1.    The  cantonal  governments  were 


empowered  to  make  sidcness  insurance  compul- 
sory instead  of  voluntary.  Compulsory  accident 
insurance  was  to  come  into  operation  at  a  later 
date.  The  budget  debates  were  marked  by  op- 
position to  the  army  appropriation,  which 
amounted  to  about  $9,000,000  out  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  about  $20,000,000  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  imfavorable  financial  condition  of 
the  country — signalized  by  three  bank  failures 
in  the  Canton  of  Tessin — ^was  alleged  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  government  should  hesi- 
tate to  spend  so  large  a  sum  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  mobilization  of  the  Swiss  army, 
however,  as  a  result  of  the  War  of  the  Nations, 
necessitated  a  still  more  excessive  expenditure, 
to  meet  which  new  taxation  was  imposed  and 
war  loans  fioated.  On  December  17,  the  National 
Assembly  elected  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Giu- 
seppe Motta,  a  Catholic-Conservative,  to  hold 
the  office  of  President  for  the  year  1915,  and 
M.  Camille  Deooppet,  an  anti-clerical  Liberal,  to 
be  Vice-President  for  the  same  term.  See,  also, 
Intebrational  Abbitbation  and  Peace,  Bryan- 
WUson  Treatie*. 

STNSICAIiXSH.  Syndicalism  is  that  new 
form  of  collectivism  which  advocates  the  concen- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  workers  of  each 
industry  of  its  own  instruments  of  protection. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  most  radical 
labor  movement  of  the  day,  which  aims  at  the 
ending  of  the  present  capitalist  system.  It  had 
its  inception  in  France,  and  denotes  the  policy 
of  the  Confederation  G^n^rale  du  Travail,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  French  trade  imions, 
the  "syndicats."  It  has,  within  the  ptwt  few 
years,  spread  to  the  United  States,  South  Africa, 
Austria,  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  and  other 
parts  oi  Europe.  It  differs  from  Socialism  in 
that  the  latter  favors  political  action,  while  the 
Syndicalists  advocate  direct  action  without  par- 
liamoit  or  any  such  body  as  an  intermediary. 
Further,  Socialism  appeals  to  public  opinion  as 
a  whole,  while  this  more  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  distinctly  for  the  working  classes. 
Again,  although  similar  in  some  respects  to 
trade  unions,  it  aims  toward  organization  of 
the  workers  of  whole  industries  rather  than 
those  in  any  class  or  trade.  Direct  action,  in- 
cluding the  general  strike  and  sabotage,  are  at 
the  baais  of  this  movement.  By  sabotage  is 
meant  a  "willful  act  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
intended  to  reduce  the  output  of  production  in 
the  industrial  field,  or  to  restrict  trade  and 
reduce  profits  in  the  commercial  field  in  order 
to  secure  from  their  employers  better  conditions, 
or  to  enforce  those  promised,  or  maintain  those 
already  secured  when  no  other  way  of  redress  is 
open."  Destruction  or  spoiling  of  materials, 
the  prevention  of  production,  and  other  similar 
means  are  ofttimes  resorted  to.  During  1914 
the  Syndicalist  ideas  exerted  influence  In  the 
South  African  strike,  in  the  general  strike  in 
Italy,  noted  below,  and  in  the  Dublin  disturb- 
SJice.  (See  Stbikbb.)  In  the  United  States, 
the  I.  W.  W.,  which  is  more  active  in  promul- 
gating these  ideas,  continued  to  work  among  the 
laborers.    See    Irdttbtbiai,    Wobkebs    of    the 

WOBLD. 

Itauar  General  Stbire.  In  the  summer  of 
1914  what  was  perhaps  the  first  successful  gen- 
eral strike  occurred  in  Italy.  It  had  been  deter- 
mined at  the  annual  conference  of  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  of  Italy,  in  April,  that 
a  general  strike  should '  be  called  for  not  less 
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than  24  hours  and  not  more  than  48  whenever 
a  workman  was  killed  by  the  public  authorities 
as  a  result  of  labor  agitation.  On  June  7,  the 
Italian  holiday  that  corresponds  to  our  Fourth 
of  July,  an  anarchistic  demonstration  of  sympa- 
thy for  two  military  convicts  was  held,  and  the 
parade,  led  by  Enrico  Malatesta,  was  fired  upon, 
and  three  were  killed.  The  next  day  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Confederation  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  previous  confer- 
ence, calling  a  general  strike.  All  but  the  city 
of  Padua  obeyol,  bat  most  of  the  government 
employees  remained  at  their  work.  For  two 
days  industry  in  Italy  was  at  a  standstill.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Premier  Salandra, 
more  than  100  soldiers  and  police  were  wounded, 
many  fatally.  While  the  disturbances  were 
rather  widespread,  th^  were  most  serious  in 
Romagna  and  the  Marches,  and  for  several  days 
a  few  of  the  towns  in  these  sections  were  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  outside  world.  At 
Anacona  Malatesta,  there  was  held  a  sort  of 
revolutionary  tribunal.  They  conscripted  auto- 
mobiles, and  spread  the  news  that  the  King  had 
left  the  country.  On  June  10  the  order  to  re- 
turn to  work  was  issued,  and  the  next  day  the 
greater  part  of  Italy  had  resumed  its  normal 
life.  In  Romania  and  the  Marches,  also  in 
Milan  and  Naples,  it  was  not  until  nearly  a 
week  had  passed  that  order  was  completely  re- 
stored. The  government  has  since  taken  steps 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  any  such  uprising. 

SYPHILIS.     See  iRSANirr,  and  Salvarasan. 

SYBACTTSE  TTNIVEBSITT.  An  institution 
for  higher  education  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  founded 
in  1870.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
were  3033,  and  the  faculty  numbered  300.  There 
were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year,  and  no  noteworthy  benefactions  were 
received.  The  productive  funds  amounted  to 
$2,011,648,  and  the  income  to  about  $500,000. 
The  library  contained  about  02,000  volumes. 
The  president  is  James  R.  Day,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 

TAIWAJf.     See  FoufOSA. 

TALL  BTTILDIKOS.  EgniTABUE  Bttiu>ino. 
During  the  year  work  was  actively  in  progress 
on  the  Equitable  Building,  New  York  City,  the 
largest  office  building  in  existence,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  burned  office  structure  of  the  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  Society.  The  framework  of 
this  building  was  entirely  erected,  and  the  struc- 
ture was  practically  closed  in  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  so  that  it  would  be  in  readiness  for  occu- 
pancy in  1015.  This  building  occupies  the  entire 
block,  Broadway  to  Nassau  Street,  between  Pine 
and  Cedar  Streets,  and  it  differs  from  other  lofty 
buildings  in  New  York  City  in  that  it  is  not  a 
tower  building,  but  is  a  normal  type  of  struc- 
ture, the  ground  plan  being  carried  up  undi- 
minished 36  main  stories  to  the  top,  with  3 
stories  below  ground.  The  building  is  642  feet 
high  from  the  Broadway  sidewalk  to  coping,  and 
measures  from  the  level  of  the  normal  founda- 
tion grillages  about  600  feet  in  height.  In 
structure  it  is  regular  in  design,  with  all  col- 
umns running  from  the  footing  to  the  roof  with- 
out trusses  or  other  complications  of  frame,  and 
is  composed  essentially  of  coltunns,  beams,  and 
wind  bracing.  A  novel  feature  is  the  carrying 
of  the  bank  vaults  in  the  basement  on  tiieir 
own  foundations  independent  of  the  steel  work, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  additional  weight  of 
the  framing,  which  would  have  been  required  to 


support  them.  The  area  occupied  by  the  build- 
ing is  slightly  more  than  an  acre,  being  159  feet 
in  average  width,  and  308  feet  in  average  length, 
affording  a  total  floor  space  of  nearly  40  acres. 
The  weight  of  the  steel  framework  was  32,000 
tons,  which  made  it  considerably  in  excess  of 
anything  hitherto  achieved  in  office  building 
construrtion.  An  elaborate  scheme  of  wind 
bracing  was  worked  out,  figured  on  a  pressure 
of  30  pounds  per  square  foot,  over  the  entire 
surface  from  sidewalk  to  coping.  The  elevators 
were  in  6  banks  of  8  each,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  extending,  respectively,  to  the  13th, 
2l8t,  28th,  33d,  36th,  and  38th  floors.  The 
architecture  of  the  building  is  simple,  and  af- 
fords ample  light  for  the  many  offices.  On  the 
economic  side  the  erection  of  the  building  was 
thought  to  afford  additional  rather  than  neces- 
sary accommodations  in  a  field  already  con- 
gested, especially  in  view  of  the  existing  depres- 
sion in  business. 

Boston  Cttstomhoube.  The  city  of  Boston 
has  an  ordinance  limiting  the  height  of  build- 
ings to  125  feet,  so,  consequently,  that  city  is 
not  as  abundantly  supplied  with  skyscrapers  ss 
other  American  places.  During  the  year  there 
was  being  completed  the  United  StatM  Custom- 
house, which,  being  exempt  from  the  cil^  re- 
strictions, was  rising  to  a  height  of  325  feet,  or 
about  one-half  the  height  of  the  Woolworth 
Building  in  New  York  City.  This  building  has 
a  central  tower  with  pyramidal  top,  which  fur- 
nishes a  notable  landmark. 

TowKB  or  Jewels — Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. Quite  different  from  the  usual  office  or 
tower  building  was  the  Tower  of  Jewels  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 
This  436-foot  skyscraper  on  two  hinged  arches, 
overtopping  the  surrounding  roofs  by  250  feet  or 
more,  was  the  dominating  feature  of  the  archi- 
tectural scheme  of  the  exposition.  The  steel 
frame  of  this  structure  consisted  mainly  of  six 
frames  parallel  to  each  other,  two  of  them  verti- 
cal, and  the  other  four  battered.  The  two  ver- 
tical or  interior  frames  rose  to  an  elevation  of 
364  feet,  being  20  feet  centre  to  centre  through- 
out, while  the  two  exterior  frames  were  battered 
to  meet  vertically  the  interior  frames  at  3.35 
feet  above  the  base.  The  tower  rose  vertically 
in  the  form  of  a  cube  120  feet  square  in  plan 
to  a  height  of  162  feet,  being  pierc«d  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  by  a  barrel  arch,  the  soffit 
of  which  was  119  feet  above  the  court.  This 
great  height  of  vault  was  made  possible  by  two 
hinged  arches,  measuring  126  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom hinge  to  the  centre  of  the  lower  chord.  The 
main  steel  frame  of  the  tower  supported  an  ex- 
terior shell  composed  of  timber,  plaster,  and 
staff,  and  above  the  rectangular  section  it  was 
in  the  form  of  a  successive  series  of  decks.  The 
tower  was  decorated  by  the  studding  of  the  ex- 
terior surface  with  thousands  of  cut  glass 
"jewels,"  which,  glistening  in  the  bright  sun  or 
under  the  artificial  lights,  furnish  a  brilliant 
and  dazzling  spectacle.  Engineering  problems 
involved  the  proper  construction  of  the  steel 
frame,  with  stress  analysis,  calculation  of  tem- 
perature stresses,  wind  stresses,  and  various 
working  stresses,  in  addition  to  the  proper 
foundations  on  which  cast-iron  steel  trusses  car- 
rying two  hinged  arches  were  placed.  The  archi- 
tectural design  was  by  Thomas  Hastings  of  New 
York,  and  the  structural  work  and  substructure 
were   designed   by   Messrs.   H.   D.    Dew^   and 
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Frank  S.  M.  HarriB  of  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  Ezpoaition. 

TARIFF.  The  principal  interest  in  tariff  dia- 
cusBion  of  the  year  related  to  the  operation  of 
the  Democratic  tariff  of  1913.  Thia  revision  had 
become  operative  in  October,  1913,  and  had  put 
into  effect  the  following  principal  changes:  the 
free  list  was  greatly  enlarged,  especially  by  the 
inclusion  of  food  products,  hides,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  lumber,  steel  rails,  and  various  kinds 
of  mechanical  products  in  which  American  man- 
ufacturers excel;  the  wool  schedule  admitted 
raw  wool  free,  and  reduced  the  rates  on  woolen 
yarns,  cloths,  carpets,  stockings,  and  flannels; 
the  cotton  schedule  was  similitfly  reduced,  and 
likewise  greatly  simplified;  the  silk  schedule, 
including  velvets  and  plushes,  was  modified  pri> 
marily  by  changing  the  combination  of  specific 
and  ad  valorem  rates  to  ad  valorem  only,  a 
change  in  harmony  with  the  change  adopted 
also  in  the  cotton  and  wool  schedules;  the  iron 
and  steel  free  list  was  greatlv  oilarged;  the 
duty  on  sugar  was  reduced,  and  provision  made 
for  its  complete  elimination  May  1,  1916. 

A  year's  working  of  the  new  tariff  indicated 
some  loss  in  revenue.  This  had  shown  itself  at 
the  end  of  the  first  four  months,  and  was  shown 
again  at  the  end  of  seven  months.  The  loss, 
however,  was  slight,  and  showed  that  great  skill 
had  been  used  in  formulating  the  schedules. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  importation  of  raw  and 
partly  manufactured  materials;  an  increased 
importation  of  finished  manufactures,  and  of 
foodstuffs.  The  steel  industry  was  not  affected, 
the  total  imports  for  the  first  four  months  being 
only  910,000,000,  or  slightly  less  than  for  the 
same  period  the  year  before.  Textiles  were  con- 
siderably affected,  but  not  sufficiently  to  destroy 
their  hold  on  the  domestic  market,  or  even  seri- 
ously disturb  their  foreign  trade.  There  had 
been  great  fear  that  European  manufacturers 
would  take  advantage  of  reduced  rates  to  dump 
immense  supplies  onto  the  American  market; 
experience  showed  no  evidence  of  such  dumping. 
In  seven  months  the  increase  in  cotton  imports 
was  only  6  per  cent.  The  woolen  industry  was 
much  more  seriously  affected  by  strikes  than  by 
the  tariff.  The  Amerioam  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter  declared,  about  April  1,  that  the  majority 
of  mills  were  operating  full  time,  and  that  iia 
some  centres  there  was  fear  of  scarcity  of  labor. 
Nevertheless  the  imports  of  woolen  manufac- 
tures increased  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  new  tariff  from  $14,000,000  to  $26,000,000 
for  similar  periods.  In  the  silk  industry  also 
gloomy  fordi>odingB  were  not  fulfilled. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  after  a  careful 
analysis  in  July,  concluded  that  the  tariff 
changes  "had  little  real  effect  upon  trade  or  in- 
dustry"; that  they  had  achieved  <"a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  burden  of  tariff  taxes"  with 
only  slight  impairment  of  the  productivity  of 
the  tariff  as  a  source  of  revenue.    See  Firan- 

OIAI,  RXVIEW. 

In  France  there  was  much  agitation  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country  in  favor  of  re- 
taliation on  the  ground  that  the  new  American 
law  was  injurious  to  French  industry. 

IiiNOOLN  ON  THE  Tabot.  Prof.  F.  W.  Taus- 
sig of  Harvard  University,  in  the  Qwirterlf/ 
Journal  of  Economics,  disposed  of  the  oft-quoted 
statement  popularly  attributed  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, that  "when  we  buy  manufactured  goods 
abroad  we  get  the  goods  and  the  foreigner  gets 


the  money.  When  we  buy  the  manufactured 
goods  at  home,  we  get  both  the  goods  and  the 
money."  He  showed  that  the  first  appearance 
of  this  statement  was  in  the  American  Economist 
of  June,  1894,  where  it  was  attributed  to  an 
Illinois  paper  of  a  few  days  earlier.  After  fol- 
lowing up  evei7  clue.  Professor  Taussig  said: 
"It  seems  certain  that  the  phrase  is  apocryphal. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Lincoln  ever  used  it." 
Moreover,  he  pointed  out,  the  crudeness  of  the 
reasoning  would  stamp  it  as  an  impossible  con- 
clusion of  Lincoln's  great  reasoning  powers. 

Canada..  Schedules  of  a  new  tariff  were  fixed 
by  the  government  and  annoimced  by  Minister 
of  Finance  White  in  April.  While  the  new 
rates  were  considered  satisfactory  by  the  man- 
ufacturing interests  of  Eastern  Canada,  there 
was  considerable  disappointment  vrith  them 
among  the  farmers  of  the  West.  This  disap- 
pointment was  due  primarily  to  the  retention 
of  the  import  duty  on  wheat.  The  Underwood 
tariff,  signed  b^  President  Wilson  in  October, 
1913,  had  provided  free  importation  of  wheat 
for  those  countries  grranting  a  like  privilege; 
but  the  retention  of  the  Canadian  duty  prevented 
dominion  farmers  from  shipping  to  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago.  They  were  thus  forced  to  send 
their  wheat  to  Liverpool,  a  result  justified  by 
the  government  because  of  its  benefit  to  the 
Canadian  railways  and  milling  interests.  Some 
opposition  was  due  also  to  the  contention  that 
the  duty  on  flour  forced  the  Canadian  consumer 
to  pay  nigher  prices  than  the  English  consumer 
paid  for  the  same  grades. 

The  farmers  had,  moreover,  desired  free  agri- 
cultural implements,  but  secured  only  a  reduc- 
tion of  6  per  cent  (that  is,  from  17%  per  cent 
to  12%  per  cent)  in  the  duty  on  harvesters, 
mowers,  reapers,  and  binders.  The  retention  of 
this  duty  was  considered  a  favor  to  the  steel 
manufacturers  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  con- 
servative papers  argrued  that  the  changes  on  the 
whole  were  slight,  that  the  reduction  on  har- 
vesting machines  was  a  real  aid  to  the  farmers, 
and  that  the  new  budget  was  drawn  up  with  a 
view  to  the  general  benefit  of  Canadian  indus- 
trial life. 

TASUANIA.  An  island  and  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  area  is  26,215 
square  miles.  The  census  of  April  3,  1911,  re- 
turned a  population  of  191,211;  estimate  of 
Dec.  31,  1912,  197,205.  The  capiUl  is  Hobart, 
whose  population,  with  suburbs,  in  1911,  was 
39,937.  Governor  in  1914,  Sir  William  Grey 
Ellison-Macartney  (from  March,  1913).  Pre- 
mier   and    attorney-general,    John    Earle.    See 

AUSTBALIA. 

HiSTOBT.  Unusual  importance  attached  to 
the  parliamentary  affairs  of  Tasmania  in  1914, 
because  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  question 
fundamental  for  the  constitution  of  a  self-gov- 
erning colony — a  question  of  the  Governor's 
prerogative — became  a  burning  issue  in  Tas- 
mania, and  a  much-discussed  proposition  in 
other  British  colonies.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  Earlv  in  the  year,  a  by-election  for  Deni- 
son,  to  fill  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Da  vies  (Liberal),  was  won  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
(Labor).  The  Liberals  thus  lost  their  majority 
of  one  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  was 
now  evenly  balanced  between  15  Laborites  and 
16  Liberals.  On  April  I,  the  Liberals  were  still 
further  weakened  by  the  secession  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  the  Labor  Opposition  was  able  to 
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obtain  a  majority  of  one  on  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence. The  Liberal  Preniier  (Mr.  A.  E.  Solo- 
mon) thereupon  applied  to  the  Gtovemor  for  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and,  meeting  with  a 
curt  refusal,  resigned  his  office.  Mr.  Earle  then 
formed  a  Labor  ministry.  Shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  Earle  made  the  sensational  declaration  that 
in  accepting  the  office  of  Premier  he  had  beoi 
obliged  by  the  Governor  (Sir  William  Ellison- 
Macartney)  to  agree  to  two  conditions:  (1) 
that  he  should  select  a  lawyer  for  the  post  of 
attorney-general,  and  (2)  that  he  should  at  once 
ask  Parliament  to  agree  to  an  immediate  disso- 
lution. Intensely  indignant  at  this  infraction  of 
the  ministry's  independence,  the  House  at  once 
passed  the  following  resolution  (April  10): 
"That  in  the  opinimi  of  the  House,  the  action  of 
the  Governor  in  imposing  on  ministers,  as  a  con- 
dition of  appointment,  an  undertaking  to  agree 
to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  whether  the 
House  approves  of  the  policy  of  ministers  or  not, 
is  contrary  to  the  well-established  usage  of  re- 
sponsible government,  and  the  House  respect- 
fully suggests  to  his  Excellency  that  such  action 
is  undesirable,  and  that  the  Speaker  be  in- 
structed to  respectfully  request  his  Excellency 
to  forward  this  protest,  with  copies  of  the  con- 
ditions, to  the  &in^,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies."  Mr.  Harcourt,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  after  some  delay 
sent  an  answering  dispatch,  which  was  read  in 
the  Tasmanian  House  of  Assembly  on  July  8; 
the  position  taken  by  the  House  was  completely 
vindicated,  and  a  "severe  snubbing"  administered 
to  the  Governor.  Mr.  Harcourt  took  pains  to 
state  with  unmistakable  emphasis  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  no  right  to  impose  conditions  on  his 
ministers,  and  must  always  act  upon  the  advice 
of  the  cabinet  in  dissolving  Parliament.  Hav- 
ing gained  its  point,  the  House  harbored  no  re- 
sentment toward  Sir  William  Ellison-Macart- 
ney, but  rather  requested  him  to  refrain  from 
resigning  his  office  after  being  so  humiliated. 

TAXATION.  NATtOKAi.  CoNrEBSNOB.  The 
eighth  National  Conference  on  Taxation  was 
held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Nov.  8-11,  1914.  There 
were  200  delegates  present,  representing  32 
States  and  13  colonies.  President  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman  in  his  address  indicated  the  following 
as  among  the  fundamental  changes  in  present 
tax  reform :  The  substituting  of  real  or  specific 
taxes  for  personal  taxes;  the  transition  from 
local  to  g^eral  taxation;  the  movement  from 
property  to  produce  or  yield  as  a  basis  of  tax- 
ation; the  change  from  benefit  to  ability  in  tax- 
ation theory;  the  definition  of  earned  and  un- 
earned incomes;  movement  toward  progression 
in  income  taxation. 

The  conference  had  papers  and  discussions  on 
the  following  subjects:  Taxation  of  express 
companies;  taxation  of  foreign  corporations  with 
special  reference  to  license  fees;  taxation  of  se- 
curities; the  Federal  income  tax  law,  its  simpli- 
fication and  administration;  increasing  public 
expenditures  and  means  of  their  reduction;  the 
single  tax,  especially  with  reference  to  Western 
Canada  and  Colorado;  taxation  of  irrigated 
lands;  taxes  of  metalliferous  mines;  summary 
of  the  activities  of  State  tax  associations.  The 
high  exemption  of  the  Federal  income  tax  law 
was  severely  attacked,  and  mildly  defended. 
The  report  of  a  Committee  on  Increased  Public 
Expenditures  showed  that  such  expenditures 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than   population, 


wealtii,  or  income;  that  taxes  have  become  a 
handicap  on  industry,  enterprise,  and  invest- 
ment; uiat  probably  a  majority  of  electors  pay 
no  direct  taxes;  that  the  dispersion  of  power 
and  responsibility  in  public  finance  is  a  funda- 
mental and  costly  defect.  The  next  Conference 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

Income  Tax.  Much  interest  was  aroused  by 
the  first  report  of  the  operations  of  the  new  in- 
come tax  law  of  1913.  In  the  ten  months  from 
March  1  to  Dec.  31,  1913,  the  income  tax  pro- 
duced $28,253,000  revenue.  This  was  $26,000,- 
000  below  the  estimate  of  the  Treasury  experts. 
Secretary  McAdoo,  being  convinced  that  exten- 
sive evasion  had  bieen  practiced,  began  measures 
to  detect  the  missing  tai^iayers.  He  requested 
of  all  corporations  and  joint  stodc  companies 
names  of  stockholders  and  records  of  dividends, 
and  the  names  and  salaries  of  employees.  It 
was  believed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  deficit 
of  the  year  was  due  to  misunderstanding  and 
the  failure  of  the  tax  machinery  to  work  effi- 
ciently. Analysis  showed  that  residents  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  paid  nearly 
68  per  cent  of  the  tax.  New  York,  with  only  | 
10  per  cent  of  the  country's  population,  paid  44 
per  cent  of  the  tax.  New  York  City  alone  paid 
28  per  cent  of  the  total.  Two  Southern  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  paid  only  3Vi  per  cent  of  the 
total  yield.  The  Treasury  had  estimated  that 
the  total  number  of  taxpayers  under  this  law 
would  be  about  426,000.  The  actual  number 
was  357,598,  including  79,426  with  incomes  be- 
tween $2500  and  $3333;  the  latter  not  having 
been  included  in  tiie  other  estimate,  there  was  ' 
a  discrepancy  between  estimate  and  actual  re- 
turns of  146,828.  Moreover,  not  a  single  class 
of  incomes  showed  as  many  returns  as  had  betn 
estimated.  There  were  44  returns  made  on  in-  < 
comes  over  $1,000,000,  91  on  incomes  between  I 
$500,000  and  $1,000,000;  222  on  incomes  between  ' 
$250,000  and  $500,000;  and  1241  on  incomes  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $250,000.  The  number  of 
returns  was  in  every  one  of  these  cases  less  than 
half  the  estimate.  There  were  14,746  returns 
on  incomes  between  $25,000  and  $100,000;  45,600 
on  incomes  between  $10,000  and  $25,000;  101,718 
on  incomes  between  $5000  and  $10,000;  114,480 
between  $3333  and  $6000.  Ketums  were  made 
by  278,836  married  persons,  by  66,212  single 
men,  and  by  23,661  single  women.  The  nonnil 
tax  of  1  per  cent  produced  $12,728,000;  and  the 
surtax  on  incomes  above  $20,000  produced  $15,- 
525,500.  Of  this  latter  sum,  $9,607,400  came 
from  incomes  over  $100,000. 

In  his  annual  report  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury McAdoo  advocated  a  change  in  the  law,  so 
as  to  require  all  persons  having  a  gross  income 
of  $3000  to  make  a  return.  Thou^  it  did  not 
produce  the  revenue  expected,  the  Secretary  de- 
clared it  satisfactory.  He  favored  greater  power 
and  discretion  for  the  collectors  as  a  means  of 
reducing  evasion. 

CoBFORATlON  TAX.  The  corporation  excise 
tax  of  1909  was  slightly  modified  and  trans- 
formed into  the  corporation  income  tax  as  a 
part  of  the  income  tax  law  of  1913.  The  law 
of  1909  continued  to  March  1,  1913.  The  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  showed 
that  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  the  excise 
tax  had  produced  $10,671,000,  and  the  corpora- 
tion income  tax,  $32,466,000,  or  a  total  of  $43,- 
127,000.  This  compared  with  $26,600,000  in 
1913.  $28,500,000  in  1912,  $33,600,000  in  1911, 
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and  $21,000,000  in  1910.  The  increase  in  1013 
was  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  $6000 
exemption  for  each  corporation,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  holding  company  profits.  Of  the  total 
corporation  tax.  New  York  paid  more  than  22 
per  cent,  Pennsylvania  14  per  cent,  Illinois 
nearly  10  per  cent,  while  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Maine,  and  Califor- 
nia each  paid  large  sums.  On  the  other  hand, 
Alasica,  South  DaJcota,  Wyoming,  and  Vermont 
paid  very  small  sums.  The  tax  returns  showed 
that  there  were  316,000  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  They  reported  $64,- 
071,319,000  capital  stoclc,  and  bond  and  other  in- 
debtedness of  $37,136,216,000.  Their  net  income 
was  reported  as  $4,339,660,000,  an  increase  of 
$500,000,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1913.  Few 
cases  of  failure  to  make  return  or  of  fraudulent 
return  were  discovered,  thou^  the  Internal 
Revenue  officials  collected  $2,000,000  more  from 
corporations  than  the  latters'  first  returns  would 
have  warranted. 

War  Revenitb  Tax.  Shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  it  became  evident  that  the  fall- 
ing off  of  customs  receipts  added  to  the  failure 
of  the  income  tax  to  come  up  to  expectations 
would  necessitate  the  provision  of  additional 
source  of  Federal  revenue.  On  September  4, 
President  Wilson  read  to  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage on  the  problem  of  providing  the  $100,000,- 
000  estimated  loss  in  expected  revenues.  On 
October  22  the  President  signed  what  was  called 
the  War  Revenue  Act.  It  was  in  large  part  a 
renewal  of  the  Spanish-American  War  revenue 
act,  and  was  expected  to  produce  about  $90,000,- 
000.  Among  the  important  provisions  of  the 
law  were  the  following:  The  internal  revenue 
on  beer  was  raised  from  $1.00  to  $1.60  per  bar- 
rel; the  rates  on  wines,  champagnes,  and  similar 
products  were  considerably  raised;  bankers  were 
taxed  in  proportion  to  capital;  brokers,  includ- 
ing commission  and  customhouse  brokers,  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  annum;  tobacco  dealers  upon  vol- 
ume of  annual  sales,  and  manufactures  of  to- 
bacco by  a  sliding  scale  based  on  output.  The 
use  of  adhesive  stamps  to  collect  new  taxes  on 
bonds,  debentures,  legal  instruments,  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  and  other  evidences  of  ownership 
of  instruments  indicating  debts,  was  resorted 
to.  A  tax  sheeting  the  public  at  large  was  the 
imposition  of  1  cent  on  any  telephone  call  or 
telegram  costing  16  cents  or  over.  Much  criti- 
cism was  directed  at  this  act  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  could,  by  reducing  the  river  and  har- 
bor and  other  so-called  "pork  barrel"  appropri- 
ations, secure  as  much  as  the  new  law  would 
produce.  On  the  other  hand.  Secretary  McAdoo 
showed  in  his  annual  report  in  December  that 
the  revenue  fr(«u  customs  in  1013  was  $30,138,- 
000,  whereas  in  1914  it  was  only  $16,271,000, 
due  solely  to  a  decline  in  importations. 

BlbUography.  The  following  titles  were 
among  the  more  important  of  the  year:  S. 
Chen,  System  of  Tarnation  in  China  in  the  Tsing 
Dynasty,  1644-1911;  F.  W.  Coker,  Adminiatrar 
tion  of  Local  Taxation  in  Ohio;  H.  V.  Cowles 
and  J.  H.  Leenhouts,  How  to  Atsen  Property  «m 
Citie*  and  Rural  Toiont;  W.  H.  Lyon,  Prinei- 
plet  of  Taaation;  F.  Mathews,  Taaation  and  the 
Dittribution  of  Wealth;  H.  M.  Powell  and  M. 
Saxe,  Tateation  of  Corporatione  (2d  ed.) ;  H.  E. 
Smith,  United  States  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Bistory  from  1861-1871;  T.  P.  Whittaker,  Own- 
ership,  Tenure,  and  Taxation  of  Land;  special 


report*  of  State  Tu  Commissions  in  Arizona, 
Kentucky,  and  Maryland;  National  Tax  Asso- 
ciation, State  and  Local  Taaation:  Seventh  An- 
nual Oonferenee. 

The  new  Federal  income  tax  law  called  forth 
numerous  guides  and  exposititms.  Prof.  E.  R. 
A.  Seligman  issued  the  seeond  edition  of  his 
general  treatise;  Income  Tate.  The  Wisconsin 
State  Tax  Commission  prepared  an  explanation 
of  the  income  tax  law  of  that  State. 

TSACHBB-MOTHEII&  See  FEicimsH,  pM- 
•tm<.      

TEACUUfa,   CahNUIB  FOTTKDATIOir  lOB  THB 

Advancxmbrt  or.  See  Univkbsitixs  and  Col- 
LBQJCS,  under  section  entitled  as  above. 

TBCK,  AlXZANDEB  AUOUSTUS  FbXDXKIOK  WIL- 

UAit  AuTBED  Oboboe,  Prince  OF.  A  British 
prince,  appointed  in  1914  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  He 
was  born  in  1874,  the  third  son  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Teck  and  the  late  Princess  Mary  Adelaide, 
and  is  the  youngest  brother  of  Queen  Mary  of 
England.  In  1904  he  married  Princess  Alice  of 
AlMtny,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  held 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  Second  Life  Guards. 
He  saw  service  in  Matabeleland  in  1896,  and 
also  served  in  the  South  African  War,  winning 
the  D.S.O.  and  being  mentioned  in  dispatches. 
Prince  Alexander  has  always  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  social  and  philanthropic  matters,  and 
his  appointment  was  generally  well  received  in 
Canada,  where  it  was  taken  as  indication  that 
henceforth  the  Governor-General  will  be  chosen 
from  members  of  the  royal  family.    See  Caitada. 

TELEOBAPH7.  See  Woklbsb  Tkumbafht 
AND  Telephony. 

TELEFHOKT.  The  telephone  industry  felt 
the  effects  of  tiie  prevailing  business  depression 
during  1914.  The  year  was  notable  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  public  service  commissions  of 
various  States  m  undertaking  plans  for  the 
valuation  of  telephone  business  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  basis  for  rate-making.  In 
March,  a  decision  was  rendered  in  the  Govern- 
ment suit  under  the  Anti-Trust  Law  against  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  for- 
bidding it  to  own  and  control  the  Northwestern 
and  Interstate  Telephone  Companies  through 
which  the  Pacific  Company  had  dominated  the 
telephone  service  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho.  Valuation  of  telephone  companies  was 
actively  pushed  in.  Ohio,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  New  York  State  Commission  had  begun 
hearings  for  determining  the  basis  of  rate-mak- 
ing by  the  New  York  Telephone  Company.  The 
Stete  commissions  of  Wisconsin  and  California 
adopted  and  recommended  rules  for  standards 
of  service  and  construction  of  telephone  lines. 
The  "independent"  telephone  companies  of  the 
United  States  reported  increasing  activity  and 
a  fair  degree  of  prosperity  for  the  year.  As  was 
the  case  in  I9I3,  the  Postmaster  General  in  his 
annual  report  for  1914  again  recommended  and 
strongly  urged  the  taking  over  by  the  govern- 
ment of  all  telephone  and  telegraph  lines.  The 
use  of  telephones  in  place  of  telegraph  instru- 
ments for  train  dispatehing  on  railroads  was 
adopted  to  an  increasing  extent  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  largest  long  distance 
or  "toll"  board  in  the  world  was  opened  early 
in  the  year  in  New  York  City.  This  was  placed 
in  a  building  made  as  nearly  fireproof  as  pos- 
sible,  and  was  built  for   274   "positicns,"   and 
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designed  for  extension  wlien  necessary  to  700 
positions.  TKe  underground  telephone  cable 
that  had  been  complete  between  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  previous 
year,  amplv  justified  its  existence  during  the 
snow  and  sleet  storms  of  March  1  and  Deoonber 
7-8,  during  which  overhead  wire  service  was  in 
many  places  destroyed.  Few  strilcing  changes 
in  apparatus  were  to  be  noted  during  the  year, 
but  there  was  some  increase  in  the  number  of 
automatic  and  semiautomatic  systems  in  use. 

Naturally  the  war  interfered  with  telephone 
service  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that 
the  volume  of  business  was  beginning  to  resume 
normal  proportions  in  those  countries.  Many 
ingenious  portable  devices  were  made  use  of  by 
the  armies  in  the  field  for  telephonic  communi- 
cation, portable  telephone  instruments  and  ac- 
cessories becoming  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  army  corps,  and  field  move- 
ments were  very  generally  controlled  by  their 
use.  In  India  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
extension  and  use  of  telepnones,  there  having 
been  11,000  miles  of  wire  and  cable,  and  183 
exchanges  installed  in  that  country  during  the 
year. 

TEIiESCOPES.  See  Abtbonoict,  Large  Tele- 
teopei. 

TEIiESCBIBE.  One  of  the  notable  inven- 
tions of  the  Tear  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  one 
which  seemed  destined  to  become  of  great  impor- 
tance in  commercial  and  legal  work,  was  that  of 
the  telescribe,  an  apparatus  for  recording  on  the 
cylinder  of  an  Edison  dictating  machine  a  con- 
versation carried  on  over  a  telephone  line.  A 
person  provided  with  a  telescribe^  and  desiring 
to  record  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion to  be  carried  on  by  telephone,  can  do  so  by 
placing  the  telephone  receiver  on  the  telescribe 
box,  eonteining  the  receiving  diaphragm  of  a 
loud  speaking  telephone  whose  vibrations  are 
transmitted  to  the  receiving  diaphragm  of  a 
dictating  machine.  There .  was  also  a  wateh- 
case  receiver  connected  with  the  telescribe,  and 
used  by  the  hearer.  The  vibrations  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  telephone  receiver,  when  placed 
on  the  telescribe  transmitter,  are  transmitted 
through  its  receiver  to  the  recorder  of  a  dic- 
tating machine.  Placing  the  telephone  receiver 
on  the  telescribe  box,  and  the  use  of  automatic 
switches,  puto  the  dictating,  machine  into  cir- 
cuit, and  the  recording  of  the  conversation  be- 
gins. The  person  using  the  apparatus,  by  a 
simple  control,  may  cause  to  be  recorded  only 
BO  much  as  he  may  desire,  at  the  same  time 
hearing  every  word  that  is  spoken  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  telephone.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  telescribe  was  about  to  be  put  on  the 
market  for  commercial  distribution,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  office  equip- 
ment, where  it  was  important  to  record  any  con- 
versation. Ite  scope  and  application  promised 
to  be  very  wide. 

TEIiliBB,  Henbt  Moore.  An  American  pub- 
lic official,  formerly  United  Stetes  Senator  from 
Colorado,  died  Feb.  23,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Granger,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1830  and  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in  Alfred 
University.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
major-general  in  the  Colorado  militia,  and  after 
the  war  he  took  an '  active  interest  in  politics 
which  lasted  until  his  death.  When  Colorado 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1876,  he  became 


one  of  the  first  United  States  Senators  from  that 
State,  remaining  in  the  Senate  until  1882  and 
becoming  one  of  the  hardest  working  members. 
In  1877-78  he  was  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee on  election  frauds,  known  as  the  Teller 
Committea  On  April  17,  1882,  he  was  resigned 
from  the  Senate  to  become  Sea«tary  of  the  In- 
terior in  President  Arthur's  Cabinet,  serving  in 
this  post  until  the  end  of  the  administration 
when  he  was  returned  to  tiie  Senate.  As  early 
as  1880  he  became  interested  in  the  silver  ques- 
tion, and  did  much  in  and  out  of  Congress  in 
favor  of  bimetallism,  being  instruments  in  in- 
ducing the  Republican  party  to  make  a  declara- 
tion n>r  bimetellism  in  the  national  convention 
in  1892,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  long 
fight  in  the  Senate  against  the  unconditional  re- 
peal of  the  Bland  silver  act.  His  stand  on  the 
money  question  made  him  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  silver  Republicans,  who  in  the  na- 
tional convention  of  1896,  strove  in  vain  to  com- 
mit the  party  to  the  doctrine  of  free  silver. 
On  the  refusal  ot  the  party  to  waeagt  sndi  a 
plank  in  ite  platform,  he  withdrew  from  the  con- 
vention and  from  that  time  ceased  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  regular  Republican  party.  In 
1897  he  was  reeierted  to  the  Senate  as  an  inde- 
pendent silver  Republican.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  term  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Senate,  this  time  as  a  Democrat.  In  1009  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  Senate  by  Charlea  J. 
Hushes. 

TEMISKAICITE.     See  Minkbaumt. 

TEMPESAirCE.     See  Aloohol. 

TENNESSEE.  Population.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,264,764.  The 
population  in  1910  was  2,184,789. 

AoBiCDLiTUBE.  Hie  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  shown 
in  the  following  table.  Hie  figures  are  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


TqIm* 

•64,672.000 

63.880,000 

11.718.000 

8,282,000 

4,288,000 

8,889,000 

1,870,000 

2,869,000 

16,830,000 

17,643,000 

4,760,000 

6,448,000 

11,183,000 

38,072,000 


MiNisAi,  PBODUcnoN.  The  most  important 
mineral  product  of  Tennessee  is  coal,  the  value 
of  the  annual  production  of  which  is  something 
over  one-third  the  total  value  of  the  mineral 
producte  of  the  State.  Second  in  importance  is 
copper,  which  represente  about  14  per  cent  of 
the  total,  while  tne  stone  quarries,  chiefly  mar- 
ble, contribute  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent. 
The  production  of  copper  in  1913  was  not  ma- 
terially different  from  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  showing  an  increase  from  18,483,173 
pounds  in  1912,  to  19,390,760  pounds  in  1913; 
the  value  decreased  from  $3,049,724  in  1912,  to 
83,006,666  in  1913.  The  value  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duced exceeds  that  of  the  copper  product,  but 
is  not  included  in  the  total,  xbe  production  of 
coal  increased  from  6,473,228  short  tons,  valued 
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Proi.  bu. 

Com   . . . . 

..1914 

8,860,000 

80,400,000 

1918 

8,850,000 

68,676.000 

Wheat     .. 

..1914 

720,000 

11,160,000 

1918 

700,000 

8,400,000 

Oats    

. .1914 

860,000 

8,060.000 

1918 

800,000 

6,800,000 

PoUtoe*    . 

..1914 

86,000 

1,606,000 

1913 

88,000 

2,482,000 

Hay     .... 

..1914 

800,000 

a  960,000 

1918 

900,000 

1.089.000 

Tobacco 

..1B14 

77,400  b  68,488,000 

1918 

90.000 

64,800,000 

Cotton 

..1914 

890,000 

e  866,000 

1918 

866,000 

879,000 

•  Tons. 
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at  17^79,903  ia  1912  to  6,908,784  short  tons, 
valued  at  $7,883,714  in  1913.  The  production 
of  coal  in  1814,  according  to  the  estiinatea  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Surrey,  was  about 
20  per  cent  less  than  in  1913,  or  about  6,600,000 
short  tons.  Hie  industry  was  somewhat  affected 
by  the  decrease  in  the  demand  from  the  Iron 
furnaces,  but  probably  to  a  larger  extent  on  ac- 
count of  the  tailing  off  in  the  export  of  cotton, 
which  reduced  purchasing  ability  throughout  the 
rural  communities.  Coke  is  made  in  consider- 
able quantities,  llie  production  decreased  from 
370,076  short  tons,  vidued  at  $961,863,  in  1912 
to  364,678  short  tons,  valued  at  $926,430,  in 
1913.  All  the  iron  ore  mined  in  Tennessee  is 
used  at  blast  furnaces  within  the  State,  the  ores 
bemg  principally  hematite  and  brown  ore.  In 
1913  the  ore  sold  or  used  amounted  to  364,092 
long  tons,  valued  at  $493,666.  Tennessee  is  the 
only  State  of  importance  among  the  Eastom 
States  in  the  proauction  of  copper,  and  ranks 
ninth  in  this  respect  among  all  the  States,  the 
entire  product  being  from  pyritic  ores  mined 
in  Folk  County  and  smelted  at  Ducktown.  The 
agitati<m  in  recent  years  against  the  emission 
of  sulphur-laden  fumes  from  the  smelter  stacks 
and  the  efforts  of  the  operators  to  control  them 
have  resulted  in  the  construction  of  plants  for 
the  recovery  in  the  form  of  acid  of  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  ore.  The  mining  of  phosphate 
rock  and  the  quarrying  of  stone  are  important 
industries,  each  having  products  valued  at  over 
$1,750,000  in  1913.  "nie  clay  products  are  also 
important  and  in  the  production  of  ball  el*y> 
Tennessee  holds  first  place.  One  of  the  signifi- 
cant features  connected  with  the  mineral  indus- 
try of  the  State  in  1913  was  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  zinc,  the  recoverable  content  of 
the  ores  mined  having  increased  from  2191  short 
tons,  valued  at  $302,310,  in  1912  to  6683  short 
tons,  valued  at  $626,196,  in  1913.  Other  com- 
mercial products  are  barytee,  bauxite,  cement, 
gold,  lime,  mineral  paints,  mineral  waters,  nat- 
ural gas,  sand  and  gravel,  silica,  silver,  and 
tripoli.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
in  1913  was  $21,062,931,  compared  with  $19,- 
362,209  in  1912. 

T^RSPOBTATION.  The  total  mileage  of  steam 
railroads  in  the  State  in  1914  was  4130.  The 
roads  having  the  largest  mileage  are  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis,  899;  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville,  861;  Southern  Railway, 
764;  Illinois  Central,  348;  and  the  Tennessee 
Central,  292. 

Edticatidr.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  on  June  30,  1913,  was  767,686,  the 
total  enrollment  in  the  same  year  being  644,017, 
and  the  total  attendance  374,331.  Of  the  total 
school  population,  698,496  were  white  and  169,- 
089  colored,  and  the  figures  for  enrollment  in- 
clude 433,031  white  and  102,670  colored  pupils. 
The  figures  for  daily  attenduce  include  208,434 
white  and  69,668  colored  pupils,  the  attendance 
in  the  county  elementary  schools  bein^  296,623; 
in  the  county  high  schools,  6341;  and  in  the  city 
schools,  72,467.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
was  1 1,234,  and  of  these  9372  were  in  the  county 
elementary  schools,  302  in  the  county  high 
schools,  and  1470  in  the  city  schools,  with  an 
average  monthly  salary  of  $60.44.  The  average 
length  of  the  school  term  is  129  days.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  was  $6,866,870. 
The  per  capita  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  at- 


tendance was  $16.69.  The  Legislature  of  1918 
passed  several  important  measures  relating  to 
education,  the  most  notable  of  which  relatra  to 
providing  additional  financial  assistance  to  high 
schools.  A  new  compulsory  attendance  law  has 
had  excellent  results,  the  attendance  in  86  coun- 
ties showing  in  1914  an  increase  of  22  per  cent. 
An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Legislature  of 
1914  enact  laws  providing  for.medicsil  inspection 
and  measures  providing  lor  consolidation  in  the 
public  schools. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  biennial  pericd  1912-14 
showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Dec.  20, 
1912,  of  $786,120.  The  total  amount  received 
during  the  two  years  was  $9,366,870,  and  the 
amount  disbursed  was  $9,779,679,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
$172,410.  The  interest-bearing  bonded  debt  of 
the  SUte  amounts  to  $10,781,000.  This  is  all 
in  bonds  due  July  I,  1916,  and  Oct  1,  1915. 

CHABmxs  AND  CoBBicoTiONB.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  include  the  East- 
ern Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the  Tennessee 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Knoxville;  Western 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Bolivar;  Omtral  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  Tennessee  Reformatory, 
Tennessee  Industrial  School,  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  two  State  prisons  all  at  Nash- 
ville; and  a  branch  prison  at  Petros. 

PouncB  AND  QovERNMENT.  The  State  Legis- 
lature did  not  meet  in  1914  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elec- 
tions were  held  for  Governor,  representatives  in 
Congress,  and  State  officers.  Governor  Hooper, 
Republican,  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  and 
in  the  nominating  primaries  was  renominated, 
being  indorsed  by  a  faction  of  independent  Dem- 
ocrats. The  Democrats  nominated  for  Governor, 
Thomas  C.  Rye.  Both  ptuiiies  indorsed  the 
prohibition  laws.  At  the  election  on  November  3 
Mr.  Rye  was  elected,  receiving  136,816  votes, 
compared  with  116,821  for  Governor  Hooper,  the 
Progressives  having  no  candidate  in  this  elec- 
tion. The  total  vote  cast  was  264,308,  com- 
pared with  247,821  in  1912.  The  majority  of 
Governor  Hooper  when  a  fusion  candidate  in 
1912  was  9000.  As  usual,  the  Republicans 
elected  representatives  in  the  first  and  second 
districts,  the  Democrats  in  the  other  eight. 

The  important  measures  for  regulating  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  the  State,  passed  at  an  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  Legislature  held  in  1013, 
went  into  effect  on  March  1,  1914.  The  most 
notable  of  these  measures  was  a  so-called  nui- 
sance bill,  which  has  for  its  object  the  closing 
of  every  saloon,  gambling  house,  and  disreputable 
resort  of  the  State.  Any  ten  citizens  may  insti- 
tute proceedings  under  the  law.  One  of  the 
measures  passed  in  1013  restricted  the  amount  of 
liquor  that  might  be  ordered  by  citizens  from 
ouier  territory  for  their  personal  consumption 
and  family  use.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  on  February  28  decided  that  a  citizen  may 
order  as  much  as  he  wishes,  but  the  record  of 
receipts  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  each 
county.  An  important  feature  of  the  nuisance 
law '  is  the  provision  that  intoxicating  drinks 
cannot  be  sold  within  four  miles  of  a  school. 
This  has  practically  the  effect  of  dosing  the  en- 
tire State  to  saloons.  This  provision  has  been 
in  all  the  temperance  laws  passed  in  Tennessee. 
The  four-mile  law  was  applied  first  to  rural  dis- 
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tricta,  then  to  incorporated  towns  of  2600  or  President's  deathbed  under  the  caption  "Britan- 

less;  and  then  to  the  entire  State.  nia  Sympathizes  with  Columbia."     Among^  other 

Statk  Qotebniiknt,  1816.     Governor,  Thomas  famous  men  whom  Tenniel  made  the  subject  of 

C.   Rye,   Democrat;    Secretary   of  State,   E.   R.  his   sketches  were   Bismarck,   Emperor   William 

Sneed,  Democrat;  Treasurer,  to  be  elected;  Com-  of  Germany,  Gladstone,  Napoleon  III,  and  Dis- 

missioner  of  Agriculture,  to  be  appointed;   8u-  raeli.     Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  cartoons 

perintendent    of    Education,    to    be    appointed;  was  "Dropping  the  Pilot,"  at  the  time  of  the 

Comptroller,  to  be  elected;  Adjutant-General,  to  resignation    of    Prince    Bismarck    in    1889.    It 

be     appointed;     Attorney-General,     Frank     M.  showed  the  young  Kaiser  looking  over  the  side 

ThompscHl,   Donocrat;    Commissioner   of  Insur-  of  the  great  ship  of  State  of  which  he  was  eap- 

ance,  to  be  appointed.  tain,  at  the  figure  of  Bismarck,  the  pilot,  de- 

JUDiciABT.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Justice,  M.  scending  the  ladder.  It  is  said  that  both  the 
M.  Neil,  Democrat;  Justices,  A.  S.  Buchanan,  Emperor  and  Bismarck  were  pleased  by  the  car- 
Graf  ton  Green,  S.  C.  Williams,  and  D.  Lansden;  toon,  the  original  of  which  Tenniel  gave  to  Lord 
Clerk,  Joe  J.  Boach — all  Democrats.  Rosebery  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  Bismarck. 

Stato  Leoiblatuio,  1916.  ,®"*">^«  ,"*  his  work  for  Punch  the  b«.t  Imown 

^__^_^______1____^___^_^_  of  Tenniers  work  are  his  illustrations  for  Lewis 

Sftatt    Boutt    Joint  BaUtt  CbttoWb  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  AUce  Through 

Demoerst*    26            78            SB  the  Looking  Olata.    These  illustrations  helped  to 

Kepnblieans   7            86           88  make  a  success  of  these  books  which   in  their 

D.mocr.Uc  msjority I«           7i           M  ?."*  editions,  illustrated  by  another  hand,  foimd 

little   sale.     Other    books    which    he    illustrated 

The  representetives  in  Congress  will  be  found  were  Lalla  Rookh  and  the  Ingoldaby  Legendt. 

in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congreei.  Tenniel  was  made  a  knight  in  1893  and  in  1901, 

TENNESSEE,  Unitixsitt  or.    A  State  in-  after  60  years'  service,  he  retired  from  the  staff 
stittttion    of    higher    learning,    at    Nashville,  of  Punch.    When  a  boy  Tenniel  lost  the  sight 
founded  in  1874.    The  number  of  students  en-  of  one  eye  by  an  accident,  and  did  his  best  work 
rolled  in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  636,  not  in-  under  this  handicap,  becoming  in  his  later  years 
eluding    studente    in    medicine,    dentistry,    and  totally  blind.     He  outlived  ^1  his  oontempora- 
pharmacy,  and  the  faculty  numbered  183.    Thwe  ries  on  the  staff  of  Punch,  including  Thackeray, 
were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during  Mayhew,  Mark  Lemon,  and  Du  Maurier. 
the  year  and  no  noteworthy  benefactions  were  TENNIS.     See  Lawn  Tennis. 
received.     The  income  of  the  university  at  the  TEBBEBTRIAL  HAaNETISH.      See  Cam- 
end   of    1914   was   $274,007.    The   library   con-  nbgie  Inbtitdtion. 
tained  36,000  volumes.  TETANXTS.    The  twelfth  annual  summary  of 

TENNIEL,  Sib  John.    An  English  cartoon-  Fourth  of  July  injuries  compiled  by  the  Journal 

ist,  died  Feb.  26,  1914.    He  was  bom  in  London  of  the  American  Medical  Auoeiation  shows  that 

in   1820.    His  art  education   was  mainly  self-  only  three  cases  of  tetanus  were  reported  in 

obteined,  although  for  a  short  time  he  was  a  igi4  as  against  ISO  in  1909,  since  which  year 

student   at  the   Royal    Academy.     He   sent   his  the  cases  have  been  steadily  decreasing.     In  all 

first  picture  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  three   instances  the  disease  was   fatal,   two  of 

British  Artiste  in  1836,  and  in  1846  submitted  them  resulting  from  blank-cartridge  wounds  and 

a  lar^  cartoon  entitled  "An  Allegory  of  Jus-  one  from  a  gunshot  wound.    Besides  these  deaths 

tice"  in  a  competition  for  designs  for  the  mural  37  persons  were  killed  by  fireworks,  mairing  a 

decoration   of  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster,  totel   of   40   deaths,   or  8   more  than   in    1913. 

For  this  latter  he  received  a  prize  of  $1000,  and  Five  were  killed  outright  by  firearms,  6  by  pow- 

a  commission  to  paint  a  fresco  in  the  "  Hall  of  der  explosions,  bombs,  or  torpedoes,  4  by  cannon. 

Poets  "  in  the  House  of  Lords.     His  illustrations  and  5  as  a  result  of  blood-poisoning.     The  most 

for  an  edition  of  ^sop't  Fables  attracted  favor-  serious  fact  presented  in  1914  was  that  16  per- 

able  comment  for  their  artistic  power,  humor,  sons,  mostly  little  girls  or  small  children,  were 

and  evidences  of  close  observation,  and  in  1860  burned  to  death  from  fireworks,  three  of  these 

when  Richard  Doyle  resigned  from  the  staff  of  being  due  to  the  supposedly  harmless  "sparklers." 

Punch,  Mark  Lemon,  then  editor,  invited  Ten-  The  totel  number  of  injuries  in  1914  was  1606, 

niel  to  join  the  staff  of  that  journal.    His  first  an  increase  of  343  over  1913  and  of  518  over 

cartoon    was    entitled    "Lord    Jack    the    Giant  1912.     New  York  had  260  casualties,  or  almost 

Killer,"  and  showed  Lord  John  Russell  atteck-  double  the  number  reported  in   1913.    Illinois 

ing  Cardinal  Wiseman.  had  96,  Massachuaetto  and  Connecticut  respec- 

Tenniel  gradually  took  over  the  work  of  draw-  tively,  87  and  77,  the  largest  totel  since  1910. 
ing  the  weekly  political  cartoon  which  had  Pennsylvania  still  led  the  list  with  487  casual- 
hitherto  been  the  work  uf  Jolm  Leach,  and  when  ties,  241  of  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia.  The 
the  latter  died  in  1864,  Tenniel  continued  the  resulte  of  the  accidente  vary  from  totel  blind- 
work  alone.  From  that  ^ear  until  his  retire-  ness,  3  cases;  to  loss  of  one  eye,  13  cases;  loss 
ment  he  missed  making  his  weekly  cartoon  less  of  legs,  arms,  or  hands,  16  cases;  and  the  loss 
than  a  dozen  times.  His  work  for  Punch  which  of  one  or  more  fingers,  67  cases;  402  injuries 
comprised  fifty  years  of  service,  included  2300  were  due  to  the  nant  firecrackers,  which  continue 
political  cartoons  and  an  immense  number  of  to  hold  first  place  as  the  cause  of  lacerated 
drawings  and  double  page  cartoons.  Tenniel's  wounds,  and  were  responsible  for  most  of  the 
cartoons  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  in  Amer-  injuries  to  the  eyes,  hands,  and  fingers.  The 
ica  were  received  with  great  bitterness  in  the  number  of  injuries  caused  by  firearms  showed  a 
North,  President  Lincoln  being  made  the  terget  marked  increase,  231  cases  being  reported,  in- 
for  many  pointed  pictures.  After  Lincoln's  as-  eluding  five  deaths.  Aa  usual  the  innocent  by- 
sassination  Punch  sought  to  make  amends  for  stander  was  the  victim  rather  than  the  reckless 
its  attacks  upon  him,  and  Tenniel  drew  a  car-  user  of  the  weapon.  The  Journal  WSJu  reiter- 
toon  showing  Britannia  laying  a  wreath  on  the  ated  ite  contention  that  the  responsibility  reata 
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with  the  city  gOTenunents.  The  isereaaed  Dum- 
ber of  killed  and  injured  indicated  a  relaxation 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  ordinances  so  ably  un- 
dertaken two  yearg  before.  It  was  believed  in- 
stead of  a  relaxation  of  restrictive  measures,  the 
use  of  fireworks  should  be  entirely  prohibited. 

TEXAS.  Population.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1014,  was  4,257,864.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1910  was  3,896,542. 

AoBicuLTiTBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Com  ... 
WbMt  .. 
Oato  . . . 
Barley  . . 
Biee  ... 
Potatoea 
Hay  ... 
Tobacco 
Cotton     . 

a  Tons. 


1914 
1918 
1914 
1918 
1914 
1918 
1914 
1918 
1914 
1918 
1914 
1918 
1914 
1918 
1914 
1918 
1914 
1918 


Aertae4 

6,400,000 

8,800,000 

1.082,000 

780,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

8,000 

7,000 

289,700 

808,000 

44,000 

45,000 

450,000 

400,000 

200 

200 

11,980,000 

12,597,000 


Prod.  bu. 

124,800,000 

168,200,000 

14,066,000 

18,650,000 

22,500,000 

82,600,000 

200,000 

168,000 

8,102,000 

9,696,000 

2,684,000 

2,840,000 

a  788,000 

464,000 

b  140,000 

210,000 

e  4,560,000 

8,945,000 


Talu* 

$92,852,000 

188,824,000 

18,926,000 

12,881,000 

10,800,000 

16,676,000 

140,000 

186,000 

7,454,000 

8,889,000 

2,791,000 

2,621,000 

7,722,000 

6,475,000 

89,000 

62,000 

148,628,000 

217,827,000 


b  Ponnda.     e  Bales. 


Mineral  Pboduction.  Texas  ranks  nine- 
teenth among  the  States  in  the  value  of  its 
mineral  production.  In  the  percentage  of  its 
increase  m  1913  over  1912,  Texas  was  exceeded 
only  by  one  other  State — Oklahoma.  The  total 
value  of  mineral  products  increased  from  $22,- 
797,016  in  1912  to  $31,666,910  in  1913.  The 
increases  were  made  in  the  output  of  all  the 
products,  but  especially  in  that  of  petroleum, 
which  has  first  place  in  the  mineral  products  of 
the  State.  Texas  now  ranks  fourth  among  all 
the  States  in  the  quantity  of  petroleum  pro- 
duced and  seventh  with  respect  to  the  value  of 
this  product.  The  production  increased  from 
11,736,067  barrels,  valued  at  $8,852,713  in  1912, 
to  16,099,478  barrels,  valued  at  $14,676,593,  in 
1913.  Second  in  importance  is  coal,  including 
lignite  or  brown  coal,  the  combined  production 
of  which  amounted  in  1913  to  2,429,144  short 
tons,  valued  at  $4,288,920,  compared  with  2,188,- 
612  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,665,744  in  1912. 
Texas  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that 
produces  considerable  quantities  of  both  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  true  lignite,  or  brown  coal.  The 
only  other  mineral  products  which  contribute 
as  much  as  $1,000,000  to  the  total  value  are 
asphalt,  cement,  clay,  and  natural  gas.  The 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  an  industry 
barely  five  years  old  at  the  end  of  1913,  but  the 
value  of  the  cement  produced  in  that  year  was 
$2,663,063,  an  increase  of  over  $600,000  from 
the  product  of  1912.  The  value  of  natural  gas 
produced  in  1913  showed  a  substantial  increase, 
amounting  to  $2,073,823,  compared  with  $1,405,- 
077  in  1912.  The  asphalt  produced  in  Texas, 
which  is  principally  residue  obtained  from  the 
heavy  aspnaltic  oils,  amounted  to  122,026  short 
tons  in  1913,  with  a  value  of  $1,970,354.  The 
output  of  the  metal  mines  of  the  State  in  1914, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Oeolcwical  Survey,  amounted  to  $9302  in  gold, 
681,000  ounces  of  silver,  190,000  poimds  of  lead, 
30,000  poimds  of  copper,  and  190,000  pounds  of 


sine.  These  figures  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease for  gold  and  silver,  a  large  decrease  for 
zinc,  and  smaller  decreases  for  copper  and  lead. 
In  addition  to  this  a  small  quantity  of  natural 
asphalt  was  produced.  Other  mineral  products 
of  value  are  gypsum,  salt,  limestone,  granite, 
copper,  mineru  wators,  quicksilver,  sand  and 
gravel,  sulphur,  and  zinc.  Sulphur  operations, 
with  methods  similar  to  those  employed  at  Sul- 
phur City,  La.,  were  begun  at  Bryan  Heights, 
in  Brazoria  (bounty,  in  1913. 

Tbanbpobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  rail- 
ways, including  main  line,  branches,  and  spurs, 
in  1913  was  16,283,  an  increase  of  342  miles 
over  the  mileage  for  1912.  The  roads  having 
the  longest  mileage  are  the  Galveston,  Uarris- 
burg,  and  San  Antonio,  1331;  the  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas,  1119;  the  International  and 
Great  Northern,  1106;  and  the  Texas  and  New 
Orleans,  1038. 

Education.  The  latest  statistics  of  educa- 
tion available  are  for  1912.  In  that  year  there 
were  1,017,033  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State,  of  whom  812,896  were  white  and  204,337 
were  colored.  The  white  children  included  79,- 
491  Mexicans  and  29,346  Germans. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  fiscal  year  1914  shows  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  Sept  1,  1913,  of  $333,615.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  amounted  to  $14,274,728,  and 
the  disbursements  to  $12,886,734,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  on  Sept.  1,  1914,  of  $1,721,609. 
The  bonded  debt  on  Sept.  1,  1914,  amounted  to 
$3,977,500. 

Chabities  and  Cobbeotions.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  controlled  by  the 
State  include  the  State  Blind  Institute,  the 
State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  the  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  the  Southwestern  Insane  Asylum, 
at  San  Antonio;  the  North  Texas  Insane  Sani- 
tarium at  Terrell;  the  Confederate  Home,  the 
Deaf,  Dtmib,  and  Blind  Institute,  and  the  Con- 
federate Women's  Home,  at  Austin;  the  Epilep- 
tic Colony  at  Abilene;  the  State  Orphans'  Home 
at  Corsicana;  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  at  Gatesville;  and  the  State  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  at  Carlsbad. 

PoLinos  AND  GovEBNMENT.  The  State  L^s- 
lature  met  in  two  extraordinary  sessions,  in  Au- 
gust, September,  and  October  of  1014,  having 
been  called  by  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  some  action  towards  remedying  tiie  cot- 
ton situation,  which  at  that  time  confronted  the 
people  of  Texas  in  a  rather  unfavorable  way. 
The  outcome  of  these  sessions  was  confined  vir- 
tually to  the  enactment  of  a  law  creating  and 
organizing  a  public  warehouse  system  for  the 
storage  of  cotton  under  State  supervision.  The 
Governor  failed  in  his  effort  to  have  the  Legisla- 
ture pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  planting  of  a 
larger  cotton  acreage  than  was  planted  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  he  also  failed  in  his  endeavor 
to  have  the  Legislature  create  a  bank  of  Texas, 
to  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  State  banks 
of  Texas  that  the  Federal  reserve  bank  bears  to 
the  banks  of  its  district.  A  number  of  pieces 
of  legislation  of  minor  importance  were  enacted. 

Elections  were  held  for  State  officers  and  for 
Congressmen.  In  the  Democratic  primaries  held 
July  25  James  E.  Ferguson  was  nominated  for 
Governor,  defeating  Thomas  H.  Ball.  The  two 
chief  issues  in  the  campaign  were  prohibition 
and  the  restriction  of  land  rentals.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's principal  plank  demanded  a  law  to  prq- 
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hibit  a  chaive  for  the  rental  of  farm  land  in  United  States  financial  depression  had  its  effect, 

excess  of  a  ^itrUi  of  the  cotton  and  a  third  of  and   the  extraordinary  conditions   surrounding 

the  ^ain  raised  by  the  tenant.    His  opponent,  cotton  and  wool  were  also  responsible  for  much 

Mr.  Ball,  asreed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  unrest  and  lack  of  confidence  and  harmony  in 

of  giving  relief  to  the  tenant,  but  he  did  not  the  different  industries.     With  the  outbreak  of 

concur  in  the  Ferguson  plan,  proposing  instead  the  war  a  number  of  European  purchasing  rep- 

a  system  of  State  loans  with  which  to  help  the  resentatives  were  in  the  market  for  cloth,  and 

tenant  fanner  to  purchase  land.    At  the  election  cloth  for  uniforms,  shirtings,  etc.,  was  readily 

(A  November   3   Mr.   Ferguson,   the  Democratic  and  speedily  manufactured  by  a  large  number 

nominee,  was  elected  Governor,  the  vote  being:  of  American  plants.     At  the  same  time  this  did 

Ferguson,    Democrat,    176,804;    Etheridge,   Pro-  not  compensate  for  the  quietness  of  the  domestic 

gressive,  1974;  Philp,  Republican,  11,411;  Meit-  business.    In  many  lines  consumers  were  buy- 

zen,  Socialist,  26,083;    Cnoate,  Socialist  Labor,  ing  only  what  their  immediate  needs  demanded. 

400.    At  this  election  there  was  also  submitted  an  The  embargo  on  wool,  which  was  declared  as 

amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  the  a  war  measure  and  which  prevented  shipments 

initiative  and  referendum,  which  was  defeated,  of  wool  and  other  products  from  British  to  non- 

State   Gotsbkmxnt,    1914.    Oovemor,    Oscar  Britidi   porta,  was  most  disturbing,   especially 

B.     Colquitt;     Lieutenant-Governor,     Will     U.  as   the   American   clip   supplies   normally    only 

Mayes;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  C.  Weinert;  At-  about  37  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  in  the  United 

tomey-General,    Benjamin    F.    Looney;     State  States.    The  war  also  cut  off  from  the  United 

Treasurer,  J.  M.  Edwards;   Comptroller,  W.  P.  States  the  supply  of  wool  from  Turkey,  Russia, 

Lane;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  and  elsewhere  in   Europe.    Cotton    (q.v.)    like- 

F.  Doughty;  Land  Commissioner,  J.  T.  Robin-  wise  had   an   erratic   course  during  the   year, 

son;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Ed.  R.  Kone  with  low  prices  and  little  domestic  demand. 

— all  Democrats.  The  record  of  new  mill  construction  in  the 

Jddiciabt.    Supreme    Court:    Chief    Justice,  United    States    for    1914    as   compiled   by   the 

Thos.  J.  Brown ;  Associate  Justices,  N.  Phillips  Textile  World  Record  of  Boston  showed  246  new 

and  W.  E.  Hawkins;  Clerk,  F.  T.  Conner ly — all  mills,  as  compared  with  the  annual  average  of 

Democrats.  260   new   mills    for   the   nine   preceding    years. 

Statb  Leqiblatubis,  1913.  T"*"  'T""*.  '"  •«rprisingly  good  in  view  of 

______^_^_^_____^_______^_^_^_  geieral  business  conditions  during  the  year  and 

Stnatt       Boiut     Joint  BaOat  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  cotton,  wool, 

Damoersti    80            108             188  and   silk   branches   of   the   industry  showed   but 

BflpabUetns   1                1               2  slight  decreases   in  the  number   of  new  estab- 

D.mocr»tle  majority  ..  2»           15?            186  lishments  as  compared  with  1»I3.    Tie  knitting 

,^_^_______.^^^.^___^^^^_^^^^^_  udustry  reported   110  new  mills  as  compared 

The  representetives  in  Congress  will  be  found  *>*•»   1^2   in   the   previous  year,   while  miscel- 

in  the  article  Unitkd  States,  section  Congress,  laneous  mills  increased  from  30  m  1913  to  37 

TEXAS,  UN1VEB8ITT  OF.    A  State  institution  i"  1914-    T^ea»  items  are  shown  in  the  aecom- 

for  higher  education,  founded  at  Austin,  Texas,     panying  table. 

in    1883.    The  total  enrollment  in   all  depart-    Z ~ 

ments  of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1914  0OMPABI8ON  OF  NEW  MILL  CONSTBUOTION 

was  2441,  divided  as  follows:     College  of  Arts,  '°^        isj^iM,  «„  «,i   ,9,0 

1468;    Graduate  Department,  76;   Law  Depart-  cottoa                                     26      2?      J?      sa      ii 

ment,  343 ;  Medical  Departments,  280;  Engineer-  wool    . .'       !  .■.■.'  I  .i  i ."     '. '.  21      24      11      20      81 

ing    Department,    276;    Education   Department,     Knitting    110    143     122      B2     lis 

421.    There  were  191   members  in  the  faculty.    g}k 51      S4      m      88      84 

Duringthe  year  a  School  of  Journalism  open^    Ml«.ll.noo».  _87    Jo    _"    Jf    Jf 

with    William   H.   Mayes   at  its   head.    J.    M.  246    277    266    208    374 

Bryant,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  succeeded    — — — ^.  ^  „^   .. --— ; : — 

N.  H.  Brown,  resigned,  as  professor  of  electrical  .   P^  distribution  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 

engineering.     Forrest  E.  CarduUo  became  head  >"^"**][y    '»    always   a   matter   of    interest     In 

of  a  new  department  of  mechanical  engineering.  *^^3>  '°  P"  "*"'  •>*  '"^  "«^  spindles  m  cotton 

Dr.  James  F.  Royster,  of  the  University  of  North  ™'1'»  ^^""^  reported  from  the  Southern   States 

Carolina,   was  appointed  professor   of  English,  *°^  °°'y  26  per  cent  from  the  North,  whereas 

and  Dr.  A.  B.   Wolfe,  of  Oberlin  College,  was  "»    1*14   the   northern    section   of   the    country 

appointed  professor  of  sociology  and  economics,  j'"™**^*^  P^""  "f"*  °*  ^^\  °^*  cotton  spindles. 

S.   E.   Mezes,   president   of   the   university,   re-  ^o'tn  Carolina  led  all  other  States  m  number 

signed,  to  become  president  of  the  College   of  "^  °ew  mills,  vii.,  seven,  equipped  with  93,700 

the  City  of  New  York.     There  was  a   gift  of  apindles  and   1700  looms.     The  new  Naumkeag 

$26,000  given  to  the  university  by  Regent  George  ^'"  **  Salem,  Mass.,  to  take  the  place  of  a 

W.  Littlefleld,  to  establish  Se  Littlefleld  Fund  structure  destroyed  in  the  conflagration  at  that 

lor  Southern  History.    The  institution  is  sup-  '^^7'  ^^  *••«  largest  under  construction  during 

ported    mainly    by    State    appropriations.    The  *^*  y®*'"  ^^^  100,000  spindles  and  3000  looms, 

productive  funds  amount  to  $2,060,000,  and  the  "^^  accompanying  tables  show  the  statistics  by 

annual   income   from   this   endowment   amounts  states. 

to  $166,000.     The  library  contains  about   110,-     ~~ 

000  bound  volumes  and  30,000  pamphlets.  ''"'^mli^FOKWI^T^YTllKa^f^o  ml™" 

TEXAS  EEVEB.    See  Vittkbinaby  Medicine.  "^^^  ,«,/      ,«JI^    ,.^f  '  J!J?     Ji,„ 

TEXTILE  MAHUFACTTIMNO.     Many  ab-  n.  E^,.nd.lo"ooo    76000    •"/oo  lTo"oo  4687U 

normal  conditions  prevailed  m  the  tei^tile  in-  s.  Btatoi.  ..186,172  260,760  487,000  172,000  sulozs 

dustries  in   1914,  not  the  least  of  which  nat-  Middle  and 

urally  was  the  great  European  War,  with  the       We.tern 7,000      l.TOO      4.820    12,500 

various    complications    it    presented.    In    the  TV(t«li. 246,172  882,780  538,100  847,420  686,842 
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NSW  COTTON  HILLB,  1»14 
New  Engtend  SMm:  N».      Spbtdltt 

Conneetlent    1  

MuaaehoMtto     4         109,000 

Hhode  Iitend I  


ToUl 


Zioonu 

8,34S 
84 


109,000         8.269 


Iflddla  SUIm:  Ko. 

Ddswue    1 

lUryUnd    2 

New  Janey   8 


Sonthern  Btatee: 

Alabamt    1 

Oeorsie     I 

Kentueb 2 

North  OarollDe    7 

fionth   OaroUsa    1 

Tenneeeee   1 

Ty>Ul   18 

MSddla  Stotei: 

XaryUnd    1 

New  Jener   2 

PenserlTeiiia   2 

ToUl   ~6 

Western  Stetei: 

Indiana 1 

HUeouri    1 

Total 2 

Grand  toUl    26 


5,478 
86,000 

8,000 
98,700 

10,666 

186,172 


600 

1^782 
20 


2,263 


SO 

74 


104 


146,472  6,626 


NEW  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  MILLS,  1014 
New  England:  No.       Wectem  States:  N». 

Conneetlent    1   IlUnola    1 

Uassaetnuetts    8    Indiana    1 

Bliode   Iiland    8   Washington   1 


ToUI    7  Tatal    

Middle  States:                        Southern  States: 
New    Tork     1   Kentneky    

Total    

Grand  total 


Fennsylrania     9 

Total     10 


.   1 

.~1 
.21 


Ihiring  the  year  21  new  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  were  built,  as  compared  with  24  in  1913. 
Of  these  nine  were  in  Pennsylvania,  the  others 
being  located  in  eight  other  States,  of  which 
Masaachuaetts  and  Rhode  Island  each  had  three. 
Eleven  of  the  21  were  worsted  weaving  and 
spinning  mills,  7  were  woolen  yarn  or  cloth 
mills,  and  3  were  carpet  mills.  The  larger  or- 
ganizations like  the  Cleveland  Worsted  Mills 
Company  and  the  American  Woolen  Company 
made  important  additions  to  their  plants  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  total  21  new  mills  compared 
with  24  for  1913;  23  for  1912;  17  for  1911; 
and  31  for  1910. 

The  new  knitting  mills  exhibited  a  decided 
tendency  toward  concentration,  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  being  located  in  the  Middle  States  and 
44  per  cent  of  the  total  in  Pennsylvania.  New 
knitting  mills  in  the  South  decreased  from  24 
in  1913  to  18  in  1914,  while  the  Western  States 
showed  a  shrinkage  from  26  last  ^ear  to  9  this 
year.  Thirty-two  of  the  new  knittug  mills  man- 
ufaeture  sweaters  and  other  outer^  garments, 
showing  the  continued  demand  and  it  was  said 
that  much  of  this  product  was  desired  by  the 
contesting  nations  in  Europe. 


NEW  KNITTING  MILLS,  1914 


New  England: 


No. 


Western   States: 


No. 


Maine     8  Oalifornia     1 

Massschnaetta    1  Illinois    1 

Mew   Hampshire    1  Minnesota    1 

Rhode   Island    2  Nebraska    1 


Total 


Ohio   1 

Wisconsin     4 


fiontbem  States:  No. 

Kentnek7   1 

Lonisiana    1 

North  Carolina   12 


New  York   17   Tennessee 8 

Pennsylvania   48   West   Virginia    1 


Total 


.76 


Total     

Grand  total 


..18 
.110 


NEW   SILK 

Maryland:  No. 

Ribbon   1 

TMal ~1 

Massaehnsetta: 

Ribbon   1 

Broad  silks   1 

Total  2 

New  Hampshire: 
Ribbon   2 


Total 


2 


M0if  Jonoys 

Broad  silks    18 

Silk  throwing    2 

Ribbon    8 

Embroideries    1 


Total 


MILLS,    1914 

Mew  Tork:  No. 

Throwing   1 

Broad   dlka    8 

Ribbon   1 

Total ~4 

Pennsylvania: 

Bilk  yarns   4 

Ribbon    4 

Silk  throwing   6 

Broad  sUka  8 

Total 21 

Rhode  Island: 

Broad  silks    1 

Silk  yams   1 

.   8 

.61 


..19 


Total    

Grand  total 


Total 


The  tendency  towards  concentration  was  still 
manifested  by  the  location  of  mills  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.    See  Silk. 

THBATSE.     See  Akchitkctube;  I>ba.ua. 

THi:OIiOaiCA.Ii  SCHOOLS.  See  Untvkbsi- 
TIES  AND  Coujgass. 

THEBMIONS.     See  Phtsios. 

THOMAS,  Brandon.  An  English  playwright 
and  actor,  died  June  19,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Liverpool  in  1SS6,  and  was  educated  at  private 
schools  to  become  a  civil  engineer,  having  pre- 
viously had  some  experience  in  tiie  navy  and 
being  interested  in  shipbuilding.  Uis  adoption 
of  the  stage  was  the  result  of  his  suoeess  as  an 
entertainer  in  amateur  performances.  He  was 
for  several  years  an  actor,  but  soon  retired  to 
become  an  author,  his  first  successful  play  being 
Comrades,  written  in  1882.  This  was  followed 
by  several  others  which  had  no  great  vogue,  but 
in  1892  he  wrote  Charley's  Aunt,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  same  year  with  W.  8.  Penley  in 
the  leading  rOle,  and  became  the  most  successful 
farce  ever  written  in  the  English  language.  It 
was  acted  by  Penley  four  years,  was  translated 
into  every  European  language,  and  had  a  great 
success  in  the  United  States.  It  is  perennially 
revived  in  London.  Marriage  was  produced  in 
the  same  year  and  was  also  successful.  Other 
plays  written  by  him  are:  Women  Are  So  Seri- 
ous (1901) ;  Fourohette  d  Co.  (1904)  ;  A  Judges 
Memory  (1906).  Thomas  appeared  in  the 
United  States  in  a  minor  part  as  a  member  of 
the  company  supporting  Rosina  Yokes. 

THOMSON,  Jamks  WnxiAH.  Rear  admiral 
(retired)  of  the  United  States  navy,  died  March 
17,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
1836,  and  received  an  academic  education.  In 
1856  he  was  appointed  third  assistant  engineer 
of  the  United  States  navy,  and  became  first  as- 
sistant engineer  in  1869  and  chief  engmeer  in 
1862.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  and 
took  part  also  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
being  retired  from  active  service  in  1896.  In 
1906  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral in  recognition  of  his  services  during  tha 
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Civil  War.  At  various  times  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Naval  Academy,  of  the  board 
of  inspection,  of  the  board  of  examinerg,  and 
examining  board  of  the  navy. 

TIBET.  A  central  Asian  dependency  of 
China,  with  an  estimated  area  of  766,000  square 
miles  carrying  a  population  of  2,000,000.  Lhasa 
is  the  capital,  with  between  16,000  and  20,000 
inhabitants,  among  whom  are  included  many 
Buddhist  monks,  the  city  being  the  home  of 
Buddhism.  A  primitive  agriculture  is  prac- 
ticed, and  gold  is  said  to  exist.  Trade  is  largely 
with  China  and  India.  The  Dalai  Lama,  re- 
stored to  his  ofBce  in  1912  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, resides  at  Uiasa. 

TICK,  Cattls.    See  Vetkbinabt  Medicink. 

TIEOHEM,  Van  Fhilifpk.  A  French  bot- 
anist, died  April  29,  I9I4.  He  was  bom  at 
Bailleul  in  the  department  of  the  Nord  in  1839, 
and  was  educated  at  a  normal  high  school,  grad- 
uating in  1868.  He  was  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  one  of  the  five  acad- 
emies that  go  to  make  up  the  French  Institute, 
was  also  a  professor  at  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  was  long  an  ofScer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Among  his  many  writings  on  botanical 
subjects  was  a  treatise  on  botany  in  two  vol- 
umes and  Elements  of  Botany,  two  volumes.  He 
was  editor  of  the  botanical  section  of  the  An- 
nate* des  Sciences  "Saturelles,  in  which  much  of 
his  most  distinguished  work  of  recent  years  ap- 
peared.   

TIKBES    STTSVEY,    Nationai.    See    Fob- 

E8TBT. 

TIKE,  Standabd.  On  May  1,  1914,  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  passed  an  ordinance,  mak- 
ing Eastern  Time  instead  of  Central  Time  the 
legal  standard  for  that  city,  and  efforts  were 
being  made  by  the  city  to  induce  the  railways 
going  into  it  to  use  Eastern  instead  of  Central 
Time.  Other  Ohio  cities  were  ag:itatinir  for  sim- 
ilar action,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  whole 
State  should  adopt  Eastern  Time  at  its  stand- 
ard. This  action  was  one  threatening  more 
than  local  consequences,  for  its  extension  would 
mean  the  disorganization  and  consequent  revi- 
sion of  the  whole  system  of  Standard  Time 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
in  vogue  since  1883.  Cleveland  is  situated  about 
midway  between  the  meridians  of  76°  and  90° 
West  of  Greenwich,  on  which  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Time  respectivelv  are  correct,  and  conse- 
quently there  would  be  a  difference  of  half  an 
hour  between  the  true  astronomical  time  for 
Cleveland  and  that  of  either  meridian.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  attempts  to  accomplish  a  change 
of  hours  in  the  ordinary  economy  of  a  com- 
munity, by  changing  time  standards,  although 
it  had  been  attempted  in  England  under  the 
guise  of  the  famous  Daylight  Saving  Bill. 

TIME  SiaNAIia      See  Wibelkss   Txltcsa- 

PHT  AND  TELKPHONT. 

TIN.  There  is  practically  no  production  of 
tin  in  the  United  States.  There  was  obtained 
in  1913,  an  equivalent  of  only  84  short  tons  of 
tin  ore,  containing  60  per  cent  of  metallic  tin, 
valued  at  $36,970,  the  larger  part  of  which  was 
taken  from  Buck  Creek,  Alaska.  Smaller  quan- 
tities were  taken  in  other  parts  of  Alaska,  South 
Dakota,  and  South  Carolina.  The  Federated 
Malay  States  produced  l^  far  the  greatest 
quantity  of  tin.  During  1913  the  shipments 
amounted  to  66,142  short  tons,  against  64,231 
tons  in  1912.    Considerable  quantities  were  also 


produced  from  Bolivia.  The  world's  tin  deliv- 
eries in  1913  amounted  to  130,009  short  tons. 
See  CEtEiusTBT,  Indcstsiau 

TISFITZ,  AuTKBD  P.  F.  TON.  See  Wax  or 
THB  Nations. 

TOBACCO.  The  tobacco  crop  of  the  United 
States  in  1914,  according  to  the  preliminary  es- 
timates of  the  United  S&tes  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, was  982,716,000  pounds,  as  compared 
with  963,734,000  pounils  in  1013,  and  a  five-year 
average  of  996,087,000  pounds.  The  production 
in  the  leading  States  was  as  follows:  Massa- 
chusetts 11,655,000  pounds;  Connecticut  35,- 
764,000;  Pennsylvania  47,995,000;  New  York, 
6,980,000;  Maryland  16,000,000;  Virginia  104,- 
000,000;  West  Virginia  8,866,000;  North  Caro- 
lina 146,250,000;  South  Carolina  33.580,000; 
Ohio  78,120,000;  Indiana  12,160,000;  Wisconsin 
63,808,000;  Kentucky  363,635,000;  and  Tennes- 
see 63,468,000  pounds. 

The  total  area  of  cigar  tobacco  was  172,900 
acres,  compared  with  168,000  in  1913,  an  in- 
crease of  4900  acres.  Pennsylvania  was  the 
only  State  showing  a  decrease.  All  the  other 
principal  States  had  a  larger  area.  The  chew- 
ing, smoking,  snuff,  and  export  types  were  grown 
on  967,600  acres,  against  1,036,300  acres  in  1913, 
a  decrease  of  68,700  acres.  The  total  area  in 
tobacco  was  1,161,000  acres,  6.4  per  cent  less 
than  in  1913. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shows  that 
tax  was  paid  upon  8,707,626,230  cigars,  16,427,- 
086,016  cigarettM.  32,766,741  pounds  of  snuff, 
and  412,506,213  pounds  of  chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco.  Little  cigars  increased  over  3,000,- 
000  in  number  and  manufactured  tobacco  (smok- 
ing, chewiug,  and  snuff)  over  8,000,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  1913,  while  the  number  of 
large  cigars  decreased  by  28,000,000.  The  in- 
ternal revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  were 
$79,986,639.68,  or  more  than  in  1913  by  $3,197,- 
214.93.  The  tax  measure  due  to  the  European 
War  imposed  additional  revenue  taxes  oa  to- 
bacco manufacture  and  sale. 

A  bulletin  incorporating  the  general  results 
of  nearly  20  years'  experimental  work  on  to- 
bacco growing  and  handling  was  issued  by  the 
Connecticut  l^periment  Station  (E.  H.  Jenkins, 
"Studies  on  the  Tobacco  Crop  of  Connecticut," 
Connecticut  State  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
180). 

The  British  Colonial  Office  has  secured  the 
services  of  an  American  tobacco  expert  to  de- 
velop the  tobacco  industry  of  Ceylon  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  product.  Excellent 
crops  are  already  produced  in  the  Jaffna  dis- 
trict but  the  product  is  suited  only  for  native 
use.  American  varieties  are  being  tested.  Uru- 
guay has  authorized  a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco 
industry,  granting  for  25  years  the  sole  right 
to  manufacture  and  sell  tobacco  in  that  coun- 
try. The  monopoly  is  given  the  right  to  pur- 
chase all  tobacco  factories  in  the  republic  at  a 
fair  assessed  value,  or  to  take  them  into  the 
combine  as  shareholders.  The  payment  to  the 
government  is  to  be  graduated,  amounting  to 
over  $2,000,000  annually  after  the  twelfth  year. 
It  is  thought  the  plan  will  assure  a  larger  re- 
turn to  the  government  than  the  former  system 
of  taxation.  The  estimated  annual  consumption 
of  tobacco  in  Uruguay  is  7,160,000  pounds.  See 
Cancer. 

TOGK).    A  German  West  African  protectorate 
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lying  between  Dohomey  and  the  Qold  Coast. 
Estimated  area,  87,200  square  kilometers  (33,- 
eS8  square  miles) ;  estimated  native  popnla- 
tion,  1,032,000.  Whites  numbered,  Jan.  1,  1013, 
368.  The  export  of  cotton  in  1012  was  660,896 
kilos;  of  cacao,  282,982.  The  imports  and 
exports  for  19II  were  valued  at  9,620,000  and 
9,318,000  marks  respectively.  Imports  and  ex- 
ports in  I9I2  were  valued  at  11,428,000  and 
9,959,000  marks  respectively;  in  1913,  10,631,000 
and  9,138,000.  Of  the  exports  in  1912,  palm 
kernels  were  valued  at  3,380,000  marks;  palm 
oil,  1,413,000;  rubber,  976,000.  Vessels  entered 
in  the  1012  trade,  268,  of  6,721,832  tons.  A 
railway  connects  Lome  with  Anecho  in  Little 
Pope,  44  kilometers;  with  branches  from  Lome 
to  Polime,  119  kilometers,  and  Atakpame,  160 
kilometers.  For  1913-14  the  budget  balanced 
at  4,057,136  marks.  Lome  is 'the  capital  and 
chief  port  Duke  Adolf  Friedrich  of  Mecklen- 
bnrg-Schwerin  was  Oovemor  in  1914. 

Cte  August  8,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  Qermany,  Brit- 
ish warships  captured  Port  Lome  on  the  coast 
of  Togo.  After  a  skirmish  between  the  British 
and  the  German  forces  on  August  18,  the  col- 
(my  was  surrendered  on  August  26.  Consult 
the  article  on  the  Wab  ot  tbb  NATiona. 

TOKBO,  BinwLF,  Jb.  American  scholar  and 
educator,  died  May  22,  1914.  He  was  bom  at 
Harmen,  Germany,  in  1875,  and  removed  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  when  he  was  still 
a  child.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  Kew  York  in  1896  and  after  two  years 
in  business  entered  Columbia  for  a  graduate 
course,  receiving  in  1893  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  in  1899  master  of  science,  and  in  1901 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Be  became  a  tutor  at 
Columbia  in  1900,  and  rose  through  various 
steps  to  the  post  of  associate  professor  of  Ger- 
manic langui^es  in  1911.  In  1902,  immediately 
after  the  election  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as 
president  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Tombo  was  appointed 
registrar  of  the  university,  holding  this  posi- 
tion until  1908,  when  he  became  secretary  of 
the  alumni  council.  He  resigned  the  secretary- 
ship in  1911  to  become  director  of  the  Deutsches 
Haus  at  Columbia,  which  is  the  centre  of  Ger- 
manistic  learning  in  Xew  York  City.  He  organ- 
ized the  alumni  of  Columbia  University,  and  by 
means  of  his  efforts  the  alumni  coimcil  of  the 
university  became  one  of  the  most  progressive 
college  alumni  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Tombo 
was  secretary  of  the  Germanistic  Society  and 
was  also  editor  of  the  Oermaniatic  Society  Quar- 
terly. For  twelve  years  he  was  editor  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Columbia  Univertity  Quar- 
terly. 

TOTHQKLSa.  The  northernmost  division  of 
the  colony  of  French  Indo-China  (q.v.).  The 
capital,  Hanoi,  with  103,238  inhabitants,  is  also 
the  capital  of  French  Indo-China. 

TOKNET,  Hknbt.  An  American  surgeon, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  27,  1913.  He 
was  bom  June  1,  1860,  and  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1870.  He 
entered  the  United  States  navy  as  assistant  sur- 
geon in  1871,  became  passed  assistant  surgeon 
(1874),  and  in  the  following  year  resigned  from 
the  navy  and  was  appointed^  first  lieutenant  and 
assistant  surgeon.  United  States  army.  He  was 
made  captain  and  assistant  surgeon  in  1880; 
major  and  surgeon  in  1894;   lieutenant-colonel 


in  1903;  and  colonel,  medical  corps,  in  1008. 
His  period  of  service  was  brilliant  and  highly 
useful,  especially  on  the  administrative  side. 
He  was  at  West  Point  (1894-98),  and  in  May- 
October  of  the  latter  year  had  charge  of  the 
United  States  army  hospital  ship  Belief,  serv- 
ing in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  United  States. 
After  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  was  for  a  short  time  instructor  in  hygiene 
at  the  Army  Sdiool,  Fort  Leavenworth;  and 
later  was  at  the  head  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (1899- 
1902).  He  was  in  command  of  the  First  Be- 
serve  Hospital,  Manila,  P.  I.  (1902-03);  after 
his  return  he  was  appointed  chief  surgeon  of 
the  Departmoit  of  California  (1903) ;  and  later 
was  in  charge  of  the  General  Hospital,  Presidio, 
Cal.  (1904-08).  At  the  time  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  and  fire  he  directed  the  sani- 
tary work,  and  proved  to  be  a  highly  capable 
administrative  officer.  On  Jan.  14,  1900,  he  was 
appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  removed  to  Washington.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
presidoit  of  the  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States  at  its  Milwaukee 
meeting  (1911)  ;  and  chairman  of  the  War  Re- 
lief Committee  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross. 

TOBONTO,  Urtvebsitt  or.  An  institution 
for  higher  education,  founded  in  1827  as  Kings' 
College,  at  Toronto,  Canada.  The  enrollment  in 
the  several  departments  of  the  university  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  was  4000,  including  about  260 
summer  session  students,  and  the  faculty  num- 
bered 463.  During  the  year  the  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  applied  science  died,  and  Dr.  Ellis 
was  appointed  acting  dean.  Doctors  Reeve,  Mc- 
Donagh,  and  Ernest  Jones  resigned  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine.  Dr.  McCurdy  retired  from 
the  faculty  of  arts,  and  Dr.  H.  T.  J.  Coleman 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  McPherson  resigned  from  the 
faculty  of  education.  Dr.  Peter  Sandiford  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Coleman  in  the  faculty 
of  education.  The  income  of  the  university  for 
1913-14  was  $866,726  and  the  expenditures 
amounted  to  $942,839.  The  difference  was  sup- 
plied by  a  special  legislative  grant.  There  were 
138,668  bound  volumes  and  46,648  pamphlets  in 
the  library. 

TOBPEDOES.    See  Natal  Pboobess;    Stib- 

KABINES. 

TOWNESEND,  Stephen.  An  English  sur- 
geon and  author,  died  May  20,  1914.  In  early 
life  he  was  for  a  time  on  the  stage  under  the 
name  of  Will  Dennis,  when  he  appeared  in  sev- 
eral well-known  plays.  In  1889  he  married 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the  American  novel- 
ist. He  was  well-known  as  a  lecturer  and  ex- 
aminer on  medical  subjects.  His  published  writ- 
ings include:  Dr.  Tuppy;  A  Thoroughbred  Mon- 
grel; A  Leaf  from  a  Boapital  Daybook;  and 
Peep  Show  Vttn«ectw>n. 

TOWN  PLANNTirO.     See  Citt  Plawnino. 

TBADE  GOHldSSIOK  BILL.  See  United 
States,  section  Congret*. 

TBADE  XnnONS.  The  progress  of  the 
movement  of  organization  among  laborers  con- 
tinued in  1914  without  any  noUkble  variations 
from  the  normal  course.  There  were  fewer  man- 
ifestations of  the  extreme  radicalism  attending 
the  Syndicalist  propaganda  at  home  and  abroad 
(see  Stndicausx),  and  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  (q.v.)  in  the  United  States.    The 
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moTement  toward  induatrial  unionism,  however, 
was  clearly  makins  advance  in  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Germany,  as  indicated  in 
the  paragraphs  following  and  in  the  article 
liABOB,  AifEBicAN  Fedebation  OF.  The  labor 
wars  of  the  year  were  numerous  and  in  some 
cases  prolonged  and  bitter.  They  are  treated 
under  Stbikes.  The  agitation  of  trade-union- 
ists in  the  United  States  for  a  modification  of 
the  rules  governing  the  issue  of  injuncUons  and 
for  the  exemption  of  labor  organizations  from 
the  anti-trust  law  culminated  in  sections  of  the 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  as  described  hereunder. 
See  also  Injunction;  and  Botcott. 

Lbdislation.  There  was  very  little  l^sla- 
tion  bearing  directly  on  trade  unions  enacted 
in  1014.  The  most  important  was  contained  in 
those  sections  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act 
noted  below.  New  laws  of  interest  to  trade 
unions  are  referred  to  under  Abbitbation  and 

CONOnJATION,     InDUSTBIAI.;     iNJXJNOnON;     and 

Labob  Leoiblation. 

Louisiana  made  it  unlawful  to  coerce,  require, 
or  influence  an  employee  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tract, actual  or  implied,  not  to  become  or  remain 
a  member  of  any  labor  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  securing  or  retaining  employment.  Mas- 
sachusetts provided  that  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment may  not  be  prosecuted  for  entering 
into  any  agreement  or  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shortening  hours,  increasing  wages,  or 
bettering  working  conditions,  or  for  any  act, 
not  in  itself  unlawful,  done  in  furtherance  of 
these  purposes. 

Clayton  Bill.  The  most  important  bit  of  la- 
bor legislation  of  the  year  was  comprised  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act 
whereby  labor  organizations  and  other  nonprofit- 
making  associations  were  exempted  from  the 
anti-tnist  laws.  This  exemption  had  been 
striven  for  by  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor for  several  years;  agitation  for  it  had  been 
especially  vigorous  on  account  of  the  fining  of 
the  Hatters'  Union  in  the  famous  Danbury  Hat- 
ters' Boycott  case.  (See  Bot<X)tt.)  Tn  1013 
and  again  in  1014  the  appropriation  of  $300,000 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  enforcement 
of  anti-trust  laws  was  accompanied  by  a  proviso 
that  no  part  of  that  money  should  be  spent  in 
prosecuting  any  person  or  persons  combining 
to  increase  wages,  shorten  hours,  or  otherwise 
better  the  conditions  of  labor. 

The  Clayton  Act  signed  October  16  went  much 
farther,  section  6  containing  the  following  provi- 
sion: "That  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not 
a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce.  Nothing 
contained  in  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of 
labor,  agricultural  or  horticultural  organiza- 
tions, instituted  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
help,  and  not  having  capital  stisck  or  conducted 
for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  individual 
members  of  such  organizations  from  lawfully 
carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor 
shall  such  organizations,  or  the  members  thereof, 
be  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  combinations 
or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the 
anti-trust  laws."  The  first  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion was  declared  by  President  Samuel  Gompers 
"the  industrial  Magna  Charta  upon  which  the 
working  people  will  rear  their  structure  of  in- 
dustrial freedom."  The  New  York  World  con- 
sidered this  section  "the  most  impressive  legis- 
lative  reversed   of   judicial   decisions   that  has 


taken  place  in  this  country  since  the  Dred  Scot 
judgment  was  overturned  bv  the  ^tU  War." 
President  Wilson  declared  it,  though  very  im- 
portant, "the  natural  and  inevitable  corollary 
of  a  law  whose  object  is  individual  freedom  and 
initiative  as  against  any  kind  of  private  domi- 
nation." 

Injunotiotu  in  Trade  Ditputea.  For  several 
years  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  led  a 
vigorous  agitation  in  favor  of  limiting  the  power 
of  the  cowrts  in  the  issue  of  injunctions.  This 
agitation  cubninated  in  sections  20-26  Inclusive 
of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  signed  October 
16.  Vigorous  demand  for  a  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  courts  in  tiie  issue  of  injuBctioni 
grew  out  of  the  long-continued  legal  e<mtroverqr 
resulting  from  the  boycott  of  the  Americaji  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  against  the  Back's  Stove  and 
Range  Company,  and  especially  resulting  from 
the  Injunction  issued  by  Justice  Wright  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(See  BoTOOTT  and  Injunction.)  This  demand 
culminated  in  sections  20-25  inclusive  of  the 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act.  These  sections  de- 
clared that  no  restraining  order  or  injunction 
may  be  granted  by  any  United  States  court  in 
labor  disputes  regardmg  the  terms  or  ooodi- 
tions  of  employment,  unless  such  order  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to  property 
or  to  property  rights,  for  which  injury  no  ade 
quate  remedy  at  law  exists.  Moreover  no  in- 
junction may  prohibit  any  person  or  persona, 
singly  or  in  concert,  from  stopping  work;  peace- 
fully persuading  others  to  work  or  to  stop  work; 
from  attending  any  place  where  they  may  law- 
fully be  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  giving 
information  or  peacefully  persuading  others; 
from  ceasing  to  patronize  or  to  employ  any  party 
to  such  dispute,  or  peacefully  persuading  others 
to  do  so;  from  giving  or  withholding  strike 
benefits  or  other  tilings  of  value;  or  peacefully 
assembling  in  a  lawful  manner  and  for  lawfnl 
purposes;  or  from  doing  anything  which  may 
lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence  of  such  dispute. 
Moreover  none  of  these  acts  ma^  be  considered 
violations  of  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

All  the  foregoing  limitations  were  contained 
in  section  20.  Subsequent  sections  dealt  with 
tiie  treatment  of  persons  accused  of  violating 
injunctions.  Labor  leaders,  especially  when  the 
principal  ofBcers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  were  sentenced  to  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, contended  that  punishment  for  such  vio- 
lations ought  not  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  issuing  the  order.  The  Clayton  Anti- 
Trust  Act  provides  that  any  person  wilUnlly 
disobeying  any  order  by  a  United  States  court 
provided  the  act  thus  committed  should  be  of 
such  character  as  to  constitute  also  a  criminal 
offense  under  Federal  or  State  law  shall  have 
a  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Persons  accused  of 
violating  an  injunction  may  be  ordered  by  the 
court  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be 
punished  therefor.  If  the  court  be  not  suffi- 
ciently satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  accosed, 
trial  may  be  had  by  the  court,  unless  the  ac- 
cused demand  trial  by  jury.  If  found  guiltv 
judgment  ma^  be  enterd  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  Contempts  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  court  are  exempted  from  this  privi- 
lege. 

Dtnauite  Cases.  The  notorious  criminal 
suits  against  officers  and  members  of  the  Stme- 
tural  Bridge  and  Iron  Workers'  Union  as  the 
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result  of  numerous  conspiraeies  to  transport 
dynamite  and  use  it  in  the  destruction  of  life 
and  prop«iy  were  furthor  advanced.  There 
were  originally  40  defendants  of  whom  88  were 
found  RUiIty  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Indianapolis,  December,  1912.  All  but  five 
of  these  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  the 
I/eaven-worth  penitentiary,  lliereafter  30  of 
these  appealed  their  cases.  On  January  6  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Chi- 
cago affirmed  the  sentences  imposed  by  the  lower 
court  on  24  of  them,  but  remanded  the  remain- 
ing six  to  the  lower  court  for  retrial.  Attorneys 
for  the  24  then  applied  for  a  rehearing. 

Gbk^t  Bbttain.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  trade  union  movement  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  marked  by  a  tendency  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  industrial  unions,  a  wide  extension  of 
the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  the  in- 
creased insistence  on  the  establishment  of  higher 
minimum  wages.  Hius  on  April  23  there  was 
held  in  london  a  conference  by  tiie  67  delegates 
representing  the  Miners  Federation,  the  Trans- 
port Workers  Federation,  and  the  National  Un- 
ion of  Railway  Men.  These  three  organizations 
with  respectively  800,000,  260,000,  and  300,000 
members  are  large  industrial  imions,  the  last 
two  formed  in  recent  years.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  calling  for  a  working  agreemmt  be- 
tween the  tiiree  bodies.  On  May  26  a  special 
committee  from  these  organizations  took  further 
steps  toward  formulating  a  worlung  agreement. 
In  the  building  trades  also  was  observable  a 
movement  toward  larger  federation  on  indus- 
trial lines. 

The  demand  for  the  establishment  of  consid- 
erable   minimum  wages  was   illustrated   by   a 
movement  undertaken  by  the  National  Union  of 
Railway    Men    and    the    Associated    Society    of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  for  an  all- 
round  increase  of  $1.26  for  men  of  all  grades. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  that  in  the 
poorly    paid  grades  a  minimum   of  $7.60  per 
week  should  be  established.    The  Scottish  min- 
ers put  forward  a  demand  for  a  standard  daily 
wage  of  $1.76  for  all  coal  getters;  the  extension 
of  tiie  eight-hour  law  to  surface  workers,  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.26  for  surface  workers,  exclu- 
sion  of  non-unionists  from  mines,  and  stricter 
enforcement  of  safety  regulations  under  ground. 
The  coal  miners  of  South  Yorlcshire  who  engwed 
in  a  great  fight  for  a  minimum  wage  in  1012 
and  1013  set  up  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  this 
minimum.    Sir   Edward   Clark,   the  arbitrator, 
had  fixed  the  minimum  in  1912  at  $1.66  per  day. 
Advances  in  1913,  granted  by  the  conciliation 
board,  raised  the  minimum  to  $1.82  per  day;  but 
Sir  Edward  Clark's  second  award,  in  January, 
1014,  fixed  the  minimum  at  $1.78  per  day.    The 
mine  operators  contended  that  the  latter  should 
constitute   the   minimum,    whereas    the   miners 
held  that  the  16-oent  advance  of  1013  should  l>e 
added  to  this,  making  a  minimum  of  $1.92  per 
day.    Brewery  workers  in  London  demanded  a 
minimum  of  $3.76  per  week  for  women  employees 
and  $7.60  per  week  for  adult  men. 

The  general  report  of  the  British  Friendly  So- 
cieties showed  that  680  trade  unions  were  reg- 
istered under  the  insurance  scheme;  they  con- 
stituted a  majority  oi  the  unions.  These  imions 
had  a  total  of  2,697,772  members,  an  increase  of 
more  than  1,000,000  in  10  years.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  Social  In- 
surance Act  ( see  Social  Inbu&ance,  Oreat  Brit- 


Ota).  Thirteen  of  the  unions  showed  reserve 
funds  of  more  than  $600,000  each.  Thus  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  had  total  re- 
sources of  $3,931,000;  the  Cotton  Spinners,  $2,- 
603,000;  Bailway  Servants,  $1,896,000;  Derby- 
shire miners,  $1,220,000;  Boiler-Makers,  $1,113,- 
000;  Locomotive  Engineers,  $848,000;  Yorkshire 
miners,  $816,000;  Durham  miners,  $796,000;  the 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  $774,000. 

Oebhant.  The  trade  unions  of  Oermany  fall 
into  three  groups:  the  Oeneral  Commission  of 
Trade  Unions,  Christian  Unions,  and  the  Hirsch- 
Duncker  Unions.  At  the  beginning  of  1014  the 
General  Commission  included  47  general  unions 
with  a  total  average  membership  of  2,648,763. 
This  was  an  increase  of  716,003  as  compared  with 
1009.  The  number  of  unions  has  decreased,  ow- 
ing to  amalgamation  among  kindred  trades. 
The  membership  was  distributed  among  the  fol- 
lowing trades:  building,  436,061;  metal,  680,- 
093;  textile,  138,070;  transport,  264,236;  min- 
ing, 101,908;  clothing,  112,469;  woodworking, 
200,703;  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  118,341;  clay, 
glass,  and  stone,  76,007;  paper,  and  leather,  74,- 
877;  printing,  102,246;  other  trades,  297,974. 
Female  trade  union  members  numbered  223,676 
in  20  of  the  affiliated  unions.  The  largest  female 
membership  was  found  in  the  textile  workers, 
64,846;  metal  workers,  27,071;  and  general  fac- 
tory workers,  26,376. 

The  total  income  of  the  47  national  unions  in 
1013  was  $10,626,000,  total  expenditures  were 
$17,836,000,  and  funds  on  hand,  $20,060,000.  Of 
the  expenditures,  $11,370,000  were  for  benefits; 
$800,000  for  educational  purposes;  $2,420,000  for 
organizing  and  related  expenses;  and  $3,236,000 
for  management.  The  principal  items  among 
boieflts  were  the  following:  strike,  lockout,  and 
victimization  benefits,  $4,177,000;  traveling  and 
unemployment,   $3,106,000;    sick,   $3,217,000. 

The  largest  single  union  comprised  in  the  Gen- 
eral Commission  includes  the  Metal  Workers, 
which  is  the  largest  trade  union  in  Europe.  Its 
total  membership,  Jan.  1,  1014,  was  644,934,  a 
decrease  of  16,613  during  the  year.  This  de- 
crease was  due  to  unsuccessful  labor  disputes, 
especially  among  the  shipbuilders.  During  the 
year  1013  this  union  paid  benefits  amounting  to 
$3,304,607.  The  largest  items  of  benefits  were 
for  strike  pay,  loss  of  work  through  sickness,  and 
loss  of  work  through  unemployment,  these  three 
items  being  somewhat  equal  and  including  00 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Funds  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  1013  were  $4,416,000.  Benefits  were  also 
paid  for  traveling  and  removal,  funerals,  legal 
protection,  and  relief  in  cases  of  need.  Similar 
benefits  are  paid  by  the  other  large  unions  noted 
above. 

Hie  Hirsch-Duncker  Unions  comprised  106,618 
members  at  the  dose  of  1013.  Their  total  in- 
come was  $682,000;  and  expenditures  in  various 
benefits,  $624,000.  Funds  at  the  close  of  the 
year  amounted  to  $411,000. 

The  Christian  Trade  Unions  comprised  324,- 
786  members  at  the  close  of  1913.  Their  total 
income  for  the  year  was  $1,709,000;  and  funds 
on  hand,  $2,305,000. 

The  ninth  Grerman  Trade  Union  Congress  was 
held  in  Munich,  June  22-27,  1914.  Delegates 
numbering  468  were  present,  including  those 
from  the  Cooperative  Federation  of  Germany,  the 
Social  Donocratic  party,  and  trade  unions  of 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Scan- 
dinavian countries.    This  Congress  includes  the 
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General  CammiBBion  of  Trade  Unions  above 
noted.  In  addition  to  the  above  BtatiBtica  it  waB 
reported  that  the  trade  union  and  codperative 
insaranee  company,  "VolksffiraorKe,"  had  iBsited 
74,746  insurance  policies  in  the  first  months  of 
its  existence,  July  7  to  Dec.  31,  1913,  represent- 
ing $3,164,000  insurance.  Much  attention  was 
given  to  the  methods  of  settlement  of  jurisdic- 
tional disputes.  It  was  agreed  to  render  mutual 
assistance  in  strikes  and  lockouts.  After  any 
union,  enga^ied  in  a  trade  dispute,  has  levied 
extra  contributions  upon  itself  it  may  appeal 
to  the  general  committee  of  all  the  affiliated 
unions.  This  committee  is  authorized,  then,  to 
exact  from  all  the  unions  of  the  General  Commis- 
sion, contribntionB  for  the  particular  union  in- 
volved. Other  subjects  dealt  with  were:  the  or- 
ganisation of  women  workers;  the  insurance  so- 
ciei7  above  referred  to;  the  legal  protection  of 
strike   breakers;    collective   agreements;    rising 

£  rices  and  their  effect  upon  the  standard  of  liv- 
ig;  unemployment. 
Collective  Agreements.  According  to  a  re- 
port of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  at  Berlin 
there  were  in  existence  10,739  collective  trade 
asreementa,  affecting  169,930  establishments, 
with  1,674,000  employees,  in  Germany,  at  the 
dose  of  1012.  Agreements  were  found  in  great- 
est number  in  the  building  trades,  2406;  food 
and  provisions,  2167;  metal  working,  1201;  and 
wood  working,  1264;  large  numbers  were  foiud 
also  in  stone  and  clay  working,  textiles,  leather, 
clothing,  cleaning,  printing,  commercial  pursuits; 
traffic,  restaurants,  and  public  houses.  The 
building  trades  comprised  37.9  per  cent  of  all 
workers  under  trade  agreements ;  metal  working, 
12.6  per  cent;  woodworking,  10  per  cent;  and 
clothing,  food,  and  provisions,  slightly  smaller 
percentages.  A  considerable  majority  of  the 
workers  affected  by  tiiese  "trade  agreements  be- 
longed to  trade  unions.  In  all  but  three  of  them 
the  agreements  were  made  by  the  associated 
workers,  rather  than  by  individual  workers.  On 
the  other  hand,  employers  made  agreements  for 
the  most  part  individually,  but  those  trade 
agreements  made  by  employers'  associations  com- 
prised the  majority  of  all  workers  affected. 

TBANSMISSION  OF  ELECTBIC  FOWES. 
See  Electbic  Poweb,  TBANsmssiOR  of. 

TKANSVAAX.  One  of  the  four  original 
provinces  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Of  ti»e 
total  population  in  1011  (1,686,212),  071,665 
were  males  and  714,667  were  females.  Euro- 
peans numbered  420,662,  natives,  1,219,846,  other 
colored  races,  46,805.  The  provincial  capital  is 
Pretoria,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  union. 
It  had  29,618  inhabitants  in  1011.  Johannes- 
burg, the  largest  town  and  the  centre  of  the 
Witwatersrand  gold  hills,  had  110,963  white, 
and  117,151  colored  inhabitants  in  1911.  The 
total  number  of  schools  in  1911  was  711,  with 
an  enrollment  of  69,112,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  62,677.  There  were  14,741  pupils  in 
251  native  schools. 

Agriculture  and  grazing  are  extensively  car- 
ried on.  There  were,  in  1911,  in  the  province, 
1,339,298  cattle,  89,160  horses,  3,415,250  sheep, 
1,771,720  goats,  302,882  swine,  25,275  mules, 
106,048  asses,  5441  ostriches.  The  wheat  out- 
put for  1911  was  3,310,613  muids  (of  200 
pounds);  tobacco,  7,701,774  pounds;  potatoes, 
411,150  muids  (150  pounds);  barley,  12,381 
muids  (160  pounds);  oats,  155,067  muids  (150 
pounds).    J.  Rissik  was  I^ovincial  Administra- 
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tor  in  1914.  See  Sottth  AnnoA,  Umoif  or,  for 
area,  population,  and  other  statiatieal  details. 

TBANSYZiVANIA.     See  SHiPBDiLDlKe. 

TSEATIES.  See  iNTKSNATioirAi.  Asbtra- 
Tioir  AND  Ptace,  section  Bryan-Wilaon  Treatiet 
and  paasim. 

TBEITSCHEKE.  See  Ltteratubk,  EirausH 
AftD  AinatlCAiT,  War  Literature. 

TBENOaAinj.  A  British  possession  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  nortii  of 
Pahang;  a  native  State  under  British  protection. 
Estimated  area,  6000  square  miles,  lie  popula- 
tion, census  of  March,  1911,  included  140,379 
Malays,  4169  Chinese,  10  whites,  61  Indians,  454 
of  other  races — a  total,  of  164,073.  The  capital 
and  chief  town  is  Kuala  Troigganu,  with  13,991 
inhabitants.  Hie  value  of  tiie  imports  from 
Singapore,  in  1912,  was  S.S.$1,063,9II;  of  which 
rice,  S.S.965 1,000;  cotton  piece  goods,  8.S.$153,- 
710;  opium,  S.S.$46,160;  sugar,  S.S.$41,5S4. 
Exports  to  Singapore,  S.8.91,6I3,941;  of  which 
dried  and  salted  fish,  S.S.$571,718;  tin  ore, 
S.S.$486,201 ;  paddy,  S.S.$198,285;  copra, 
S.8.9240,388;  black  pepper,  S.S.$160,361;  wolf- 
ram ore,  S.S.$63,384.  The  reigning  Sultan  is 
Sir  Zainal  Abdin  ibni  Almerhiun  Ahmad.  The 
British  Agent  in  1914  was  W.  D.  Scott  (E.  A. 
Dickson,  acting). 

TBICHIITOSIS.     See  Vxtebinabt  Midioikk. 

TBINIDAD  AND  TOBAOO.  Two  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  which  together  form  a  Brit- 
ish colony.  Area  of  Trinidad,  1764'  square 
miles;  of  Tobago,  114  square  miles.  Total  pop- 
ulation, in  1911,  333,662.  Coolie  immigration 
from  India  is  under  government  control  Kixm- 
ber  introduced,  in  1912-13,  2370.  About  445,- 
703  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Hie  soil  is 
fertile,  and  produced  for  export,  in  1912,  663,- 
305  hundredweights  of  sugar,  370,765  hundred- 
weights of  cacao,  and  16,306,108  coconuts.  Other 
exports  are  molasses,  rum,  bitters,  timber,  man- 
jack,  and  asphalt.  The  mineral  wealth  is  con- 
siderable. There  is  a  railway  from  Port  of 
Spain,  the  capital,  to  Arima,  16  miles.  The 
Couva  line  covers  24  miles;  the  extension  to 
Claxton's  Bay  is  Ayj,  miles;  that  to  San  Fer- 
nando, 7  miles;  that  to  Prince's  Town  and  San- 
gre  Grande,  12  miles;  and  to  Tabaquite,  16  miles. 
The  imports  for  1912  were  valued  at  £4,682,325, 
and  the  exports  at  £4,472,577.  Customs  re- 
ceipts, 1912,  £444,706.  Revenue,  1912-13,  £932,- 
613;  expenditure,  £947,221.  Tonnage  entered 
and  cleared,  3,526,364,  of  which  2,327,076  tons 
British.  The  debt  stood,  March  31,  1912,  at  £1,- 
045,092.  Governor  and  commander-in-chief, 
1914,  Sir  George  Ruthven  Le  Hunte. 

TBimTY  COLLEOE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education,  founded  in  1883  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  There  were  in  the  college  in  the  autunm 
of  1914,  248  students  and  the  faculty  numbered 
27.  There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  fac- 
ulty during  the  year.  The  library  and  admin- 
istration building,  gift  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  was 
completed.  The  productive  funds  of  the  collie 
amounted  at  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year 
1913-14  to  $1,224,658,  and  the  income  was  $80,- 
575.  The  library  contains  71,990  books  and 
46,609  pamphlets.  The  president  is  F.  L.  Luther, 
LL.D. 

TBIPOLI.  A  country  in  Africa  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Tunis  and  Al^ia 
on  the  west  and  Egypt  on  the  east;  the  Sahara 
lies  to  the  southeast  and  south.  As  a  result  of 
the  Turoo-Italian  War,  Tlripoli,  hitherto  a  vila- 
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yet  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  waa  proclaimed,  to- 
gether with  Cyrenaica,  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom oi  Italy.  Together,  under  the  name  Libya, 
they  cover  an  area  eetimated  at  406,800  square 
miles,  with  about  1,000,000  inhabitanta.  Trip- 
oli, with  60,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of 
Tripoli;  Bengasi,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  of 
C;^enaica  (or  Bengazi,  or  Barca) — both  Medi- 
terranean ports.  There  is  a  Qovemor  for  each 
of  the  two  divisions. 

HiSTDBT.  After  the  victory  of  Dec.  24,  1913, 
when  the  Italian  forces  at  Maharuga  and  Ourda 
defeated  a  body  of  some  2000  Arab  riflemen  and 
killed  their  leader,  Mahomed  Ben  Abdullah, 
the  Italian  military  operations  were  vigorously 
puished  forward  for  the  pacification  of  Libya. 
On  February  28,  General  Ameglio  carried  a  forti- 
fied camp  of  the  Arabs  at  Shieidema  (south  of 
Bengasi ) ,  killing  over  200  natives.  On  March  3, 
Colonel  Miani  occupied  Murzuk,  the  capital  of 
the  Fezzan.  At  Zuetina,  near  Ghedabia,  a  sharp 
engagement  was  fought,  in  which  over  300  were 
killed;  the  effect  of  the  battle  was  to  weaken 
very  much  the  resistance  of  the  Mogarba  Senussi, 
who  controlled  Zuetina  and  Ghedabia,  the  two 
important  caravan  centres  in  Southern  Cyre- 
naica. Rumors  of  peace  negotiations  between 
the  Senussi  tribesmen  and  Italy  took  root  in  the 
visit  of  Sheikh  Idris  El  Senussi  to  Alexandria, 
ostensibly  en  route  for  Medina.  As  Idris  was 
the  cousin  of  the  head  of  the  Senussi  sect,  Grand 
Sheikh  el  Senussi,  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
endeavoring  to  effect  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  Grand  Sheikh  would  become  the  Sultan's  re- 
ligious representative  in  Tripoli  and  obtain  rec- 
ognition from  Italy  as  an  almost  independent 
tributary  prince.  Later,  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  Europe,  reports  were  persistently  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  German  emissaries,  and 
then  that  Turks,  were  stirring  up  the  Senussi 
to  wage  a  holy  war  against  Italy.  The  truth 
as  to  the  condition  of  Libya  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  conflicting 
dispatches,  but  at  least  one  fact  was  certain, 
that  the  Italian  government  had  g^ven  proof  of 
its  apprehensions  by  sending  large  reSnforce- 
ments  to  the  garrison  in  Libya. 

TBOFICAL  DISEASES.  Infant  mortality 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  presented  certain 
anomalous  features  which  were  calculated  to 
overturn  the  preconceived  ideas  of  those  accus- 
tomed to  conditions  in  the  United  States  or  Eu- 
rope. Infant  mortality  is  greater  in  Manila 
than  in  any  city  in  which  records  are  kept. 
Faulty  nutrition  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
many  factors  contributing  to  this  high  mortality. 
In  temperate  countries  the  death  rate  of  infanta 
fed  on  cow's  milk  is  from  6  to  10  times  as  great 
as  among  those  fed  on  mother's  milk,  but  in  the 
Philippines  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  mortal- 
ity there  among  breast-fed  children  being  higher 
than  among  children  artificially  nourished.  The 
ultimate  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  deficient 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  mother's  milk,  the 
women  being  under  nourished,  either  as  a  result 
of  faulty  diet  or  the  ravages  of  diseases.  To 
add  to  the  difficulty,  at  present,  clean,  fresh,  raw 
cow's  milk  is  not  obtainable  in  any  considerable 
quantity  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  producing  it  seems  remote.  The  milk 
now  used  is  obtained  from  carabaos  and  goats, 
and  most  of  it  is  dangerous  to  health,  no  matter 
how  used.  The  great  problem  with  respect  to  in- 
fant feeding  is  uie  introduction  of  suitable  sub- 


stitutes for  fresh  milk,  which  must  be  inex- 
pensive. 

Industrial  sanitation  in  the  tropica  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  demonstration  of  it  during  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  That  private 
enterprises  can  obtain  equally  favorable  results 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company.  The  reports  of  its  medical  depart- 
ment, which  supervises  plantations  in  Panama, 
Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  and  cares  for 
over  66,000  employees,  shows  some  remarkable 
results.  In  the  Panama  division,  for  1912,  the 
death  rate  for  the  white  employees  was  12  per 
thousand;  that  of  the  black,  11.36  per  thousand. 
In  1913  the  white  mortality  was  3.33;  the  col- 
ored 7.7.  This  extremely  low  mortality  rate  was 
not  obtained  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  com- 
pany's plantations,  but  the  health  of  the  em- 
ployees has  been  kept  at  a  high  average.  The 
result  has  been  obtained  by  perfect  sanitary  or- 
ganization, building  suitable  houses  and  hospi- 
tals, drainage,  mosquito  elimination,  and  peri- 
odic visits  to  all  the  plantations  by  physicians. 
The  personnel  of  the  medical  organization  has 
been  drawn  from  the  best  medical  schools  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

A  rare  animal  parasite  of  man  was  described 
in  1914.  This  was  a  parasitic  worm  of  the  genus 
(Eaophagostoma,  a  worm  which  resembles  in  cer- 
tain of  its  features  the  hookworm.  The  para- 
site produces  cysts  or  tumors,  generally  in  the 
large  intestine,  rarely  in  the  small,  which  con- 
tains the  immature  adult  worm.  At  maturity 
the  cyst  ruptures  and  the  adult  worm  escapes 
into  uie  lumen  of  the  intestine.  Tlese  ruptured 
cysts  may  be  invaded  by  intestinal  bacteria,  with 
resultant  ulceration,  and  sometimes  perforation 
of  the  intestine.  "The  study  of  this  parasite, 
first  described  by  Brumpt  in  1906,  waa  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Science  at  Manila. 

Dr.  Fantham  described  a  new  disease  of  the 
Sudan,  a  form  of  bronchitis  due  to  a  spirochete 
occurring  in  the  respiratory  passages  of  man. 
Very  little  is  known  of  this  peculiar  organism, 
but  natives  and  Europeans  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease, especially  after  the  rainy  season.  Relapses 
are  not  uncommon,  but  the  malady  responds  to 
treatment.  Epidemic  centres  have  already  been 
found  at  Khartum,  Omdurman,  Kodok,  and  other 
widely  separated  places. 

The  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology,  started 
by  the  British  Colonial  Office,  was  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  this  branch  of  science.  During  the 
year  1914  it  began  to  publish  its  Review  on  Ap- 
plied Entomology,  issued  monthly  in  two  divi- 
sions, one  agricultural  and  veterinary,  the  other 
dealing  with  human  subjects.  This  review  is 
an  abstract  of  papers  published  in  many  lan- 
guages, including  Russian  and  Japanese.  The 
bureau  also  collected  a  complete  set  of  laws  and 
regulations  against  injurious  insects  in  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  and  colonies.  These  were  to  be 
correlated  and  summarized.  Some  anxiety  was 
felt  with  regard  to  the  spread  of  yellow  fever 
after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Con- 
siderable traffic  will  be  defiected  from  the  yellow- 
fever-haunted  American  countries  to  the  west  of 
Asia;  and  should  the  Stegomyia  fasciata  be 
brought  with  it,  an  appalling  outbreak  of  yellow 
fever  might  occur  in  India.  The  bureau  was  in- 
vestigating the  question  whether  the  8tegomyia 
gcutellaria,  a  mosquito,  widely  distributed,  es- 
pecially in  Africa,  carries  yellow  fever.  The 
bureau  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Fiske, 
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the  weH-known  American  entomoloKist,  to  carry 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  Nyasaiuand  goyem- 
ment,  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  bionom- 
ics of  the  tsetse  fly,  Olotaina  mortitanu,  which 
conveys  sleeping  sickiiess.  The  Bulletin  of  Ento- 
mologioal  Retearch,  which  the  bureau  started  at 
its  foundation,  contains  records  of  original  work 
only. 
TBOTOIi    OELATIN.    See   Cbekibtbt,   In- 

DCBTBIAL. 

TBOTTHTO.     See  Racing. 

TBTTBT  COHFAMXEiS.     See  LOAK  akd  Tbubt 

COHPAmEB. 

TBTTSTS.  In  accordance  with  the  adminis- 
tration programme,  the  enactment  of  the  law  re- 
organizing the  banking  and  currency  systems  of 
the  country,  late  in  1913,  was  at  once  followed 
by  concentrated  attention  on  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion of  the  trust  problem.  On  January  20,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  delivered  a  message  to  Congress 
setting  forth  a  programme  of  trust  I^slation. 
This  included  the  prohibition  of  interlcwking  di- 
rectorates; supervision  of  the  issue  of  railway 
securities  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; definition  of  acts  deemed  in  "restraint  of 
trade";  creation  of  a  trade  commission;  hxing 
of  penalties  for  those  individuals  guilty  of  re- 
straint of  trade;  prohibition  of  holding  com- 
panies; possible  limitation  of  the  voting  power 
of  persons  holding  shares  in  several  corpora- 
tions; and  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  bring  suits  for  damages  against 
combinations  found  guilty  of  violating  the  anti- 
trust law.  The  message  was  mild  in  tone  and 
assured  the  country  oi  a  desire  to  remove  the 
evils  of  private  monopoly  with  as  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible. 

The  administraticm  bills,  four  in  number,  were 
introduced  by  Representative  Clayton  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  January.  These 
dealt  with  definitions  of  illegal  acts;  the  grant- 
ing of  relief  to  persons  injured  by  the  operations 
of  trusts;  the  checking  of  interlocking  director- 
ates; and  the  creation  of  an  Interstate  Trade 
Commission.  A  fifth  bill  relating  to  holding 
companies  was  afterwards  introduce.  Hearings 
were  held  in  February,  but  they  attracted  little 
public  interest.  Thereafter  various  other  bills 
were  introduced  in  both  House  and  Senate  and 
various  compromises  and  modifications  were 
made  in  them  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the 
ideas  of  leaders  in  Congress,  the  President,  and 
his  advisers.  After  prolonged  discussion  there 
were  passed,  in  October,  the  Covington  Trade 
Commission  Bill  and  the  Clayton  Bill.  These 
had  been  passed  in  a  somewhat  different  form  by 
the  House  in  Jiue,  but  Senate  modifications  de- 
layed final  passage  several  months. 

Clayton  Bill.  On  October  16  Oie  new  "Fed- 
eral Anti-Trust  Act,"  known  as  the  Clayton 
Bill,  was  passed,  and  signed  by  the  President. 
This  was  at  the  last  moment  vigorously  opposed 
by  certain  Democrats  on  the  ground  that  the 
force  had  been  taken  out  of  it.  It  was  designed 
primarily  to  supplement  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  by  denning  more  explicitly  legal  and 
illegal  actions.  In  its  final  form  it  was  an 
omnibus  measure  in  that  it  added,  to  sections 
for  curbing  trust  activities,  other  sections  for 
relieving  labor  organizations  horn  anti-trust 
legislation.  To  the  term  "restraint  of  trade" 
which  had  been  in  use  for  many  years,  it  added 
the  phrase,  "to  lessen  competition."  The  new 
law  prohibits  any   firm  from  maldng  different 


prices  between  purchaaera  of  ita  commodities, 
whenever  such  discrimination  may  lessen  compe- 
tition or  tend  to  create  monopoly.  Numerous 
exceptions,  however,  are  made  on  account  of 
quantity  or  quality,  differences  in  cost  of  selling 
or  transportation,  or  the  necessity  of  meeting 
competition.  Obviously  these  numerous  excep- 
tions greatly  weakened  this  section  against  prite 
cutting.  Another  section  makes  it  unlawful  for 
a  manufacturer  to  sell  his  goods  to  a  dealer  un- 
der conditions  requiring  sudi  dealer  not  to  han- 
dle the  products  of  any  other  manufacturer;  or 
factor's  agreements  are  prohibited.  Moreover, 
manufacturers  of  patented  articles  cannot  re- 
quire use  of  unpatented  articles  therewith,  as 
in  the  mimeograph  case.  Decrees  in  government 
trust  suits  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence 
for  the  purposes  of  private  suits  for  damages 
under  the  anti-trust  laws.  Moreover  in  the  case 
of  private  suits  the  statute  of  limitations  shall 
begin  to  run  only  from  the  date  that  decree  is 
entered  in  the  government  suit.  Holding  com- 
panies are  prohibited  under  a  section  which  for- 
bids one  corporation  holding  the  stock  of  an- 
other where  the  effect  is  "to  substantially  lessen 
competition"  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 
One  corporation,  however,  may  hold  the  stock  of 
another  solely  for  inveslinent.  Interlocking  di- 
rectorates are  aimed  at  hy  provision  prohibiting 
a  person  from  being  an  officer  or  director  of  more 
than  one  bank,  or  of  two  or  more  large  corpora- 
tions which  are  competitors.  Moreover  common 
carriers  may  not  deal  with  corporations  having, 
in  common,  directors  or  officers  with  themselves, 
except  by  competitive  bidding.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  noted  below  is  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  against  price  dis- 
crimination, exclusive  trade  agreement,  holding 
companies,  and  interlocking  directorates.  Vio- 
lation of  penal  sections  of  any  anti-trust  law 
constitutes  an  offense,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation,  but  also  of  Uie  individual  di- 
rector, officer,  or  agent  authorizing  the  act  in 
question.  The  penalty  for  any  individual  of- 
fender convicted  of  such  offense  is  fixed  at  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $5000,  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  both.  See  Trade  Unioxs. 
TSADE  Commission  Act.  This  act  created  a 
Commission  of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  terms  of  seven  years  each.  Not  more 
than  ijiree  may  be  of  any  one  political  party. 
They  will  receive  salaries  of  910,000  each,  and 
the  Commission's  secretary  will  receive  $5000. 
This  Commission  will  take  over  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  which  was  in  fact  expected  to  serve 
as  an  effective  nucleus  for  the  organization  of 
the  activities  of  the  Commission.  Investigations 
already  begim  by  the  Bureau  were  expected  to  be 
continued.  Among  these  investigations,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Redfield's  annual  report,  those 
covering  lumber,  tobacco,  agricultural  imple- 
ments. State  corporation  taxes,  fertilizers,  and 
petroleum  remained  uncompleted.  Moreover, 
the  Bureau  contemplated  inquiries  into  the  eco- 
nomic character  and  effects  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance, the  efficiency  of  the  trusts,  and  similar 
problems.  The  Trade  Commission  Act  declared 
unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  to 
be  unlawful.  Apart  from  definitions  in  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  above  noted,  the  determination  of 
what  constitutes  unfair  methods  was  left  to  the 
Commission.  This  is  similar  to  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine 
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what  constitute  reasonable  and  unreasonable 
railroad  rates.  The  Commission  whenever  eon- 
vineed  that  public  interest  requires  its  inter- 
ference in  cases  of  unfair  competition  may  order 
a  hearing;  if  the  person  or  Arm  involved  does 
not  respond,  the  Commission  may  apply  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  enforcement.  More- 
over, this  Court  is  given  exclusive  jurisdiction 
and  power  of  review  as  to  the  law,  but  not  as 
to  facts  with  respect  to  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  latter  nas  complete  power  to  investi- 
gate all  interstate  corporations  except  common 
carriers  and  banks;  it  has  access  to  all  books 
and  records,  and  ma^  compel  the  giving  of  tes- 
timony. The  Commission  may  require  annual 
or  special  reports  from  any  corporation  or  class 
of  corporations.  Penalties  are  imposed  for_  fail- 
ure to  make  reports.  Thus  the  law  is  designed 
to  secure  the  salutary  effects  of  the  greatlv  in- 
creased publicity.  The  Commission  may  publish 
information  obtained  by  it,  except  trade  secrets 
and  the  names  of  customers.  On  account  of 
these  large  powers  of  inquiry  the  prohibition  of 
unfair  competition,  of  orice  discrimination,  and 
of  restrictive  sales  ana  leases  is  possible  only 
throu^  the  Commission.  The  President,  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  the  Attorney-General  may 
request  the  Commission  to  make  investigations; 
moreover,  the  Attorney-General  may  request  it 
to  recommend  the  form  of  dissolution  of  com- 
binations. A  court  may  refer  any  suit  to  the 
Commission  as  a  Master  Chancery  to  ascertain 
and  report  the  appropriate  form  of  decree.  This 
provision  is  expected  to  secure  a  more  intelligent 
solution  of  the  problem  of  reorganizing  and 
dissolving  large  combinations,  than  was  secured 
in  the  Swndard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  dissolu- 
tion decrees.  The  Commission  may  report  to 
Congress,  from  time  to  time,  recommendations 
for  further  legislation  regarding  corporations, 
combinations,  and  trade  practices.  The  crea- 
tion of  such  a  Commission  had  long  been  favored 
1^  leading  students  of  the  trust  problem.  In- 
quiries sent  to  boards  of  trade  throughout  the 
country  in  1914  showed  an  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  the  idea.  This  law  was  generally 
believed  to  be  a  great  step  forward  in  the  or- 
ganization and  regulation  of  American  indus- 
trial life. 

SHippiNa  TBUSTS.  The  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marines,  after  two  years  of  investiga- 
tion, submitted  in  February  a  14-volume  report 
on  domestic  and  foreign  shipping  of  the  United 
States.  The  Committee  found  that  both  kinds 
of  shipping  are  controlled  by  agreements,  pools, 
and  conferences  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dis- 
ruption of  these  combinations  would  cripple  the 
trade.  It  therefore  recommended  supervision 
and  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission instead  of  dissolution.  The  Committee 
found  that  shipping  lines  on  nearly  every  route 
operate  under  agreements  designed  to  restrain 
competition  and  that  these  agreements  result  in 
advantages  for  both  shipper  and  carrier.  The 
incidental  evils  as  to  rates,  rebates,  and  dis- 
criminations could  be  eliminated  by  supervision. 
Eighty  agreements  in  foreign  trade  and  37 
groups  of  bulk  carriers  in  the  domestic  trades 
on  the  Lakes  were  found.  The  Committee  did 
not  believe  that  open  competition  could  be  re- 
stored for  any  length  of  time.  It  suggested  that 
all  agreements  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  which  should  have  authority 
to  regulate  rates  and  enforce  fair  treatment,  and 


which  should  be  enlarged  if  necessary  to  meet 
these  new  demands. 

PBOSEOOnona.  In  his  annual  report  for  1914 
the  Attorney-General  stated  that  between  July 
1,  1913,  and  Dec.  7,  1914,  16  cases  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law  had  been  determined,  8  civil  and  8 
criminal.  There  were  pending  at  the  latter  date 
47  cases,  32  civil  and  16  criminal.  Of  these  16 
cases,  6  civil  and  9  criminal,  had  been  instituted 
during  the  Wilson  administration. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  determined 
was  that  of  monopolizing  of  the  transportation 
facilities  of  New  England  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company.  The 
Department  of  Justice  was  preparing  to  make 
an  attack  upon  this  situation  when,  near  the 
close  of  1913,  the  new  management  of  the  Rail- 
road Company  requested  that  negotiations  be 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  settlement  of  the 
monopoly  question  by  mutual  agreement.  A 
plan  of  volimtary  dissolution  was  finally  agreed 
upon  and  entered  in  a  final  decree  of  the  District 
Court  on  Oct.  17,  1914.  This  decree  provided 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  agreement  between 
the  New  Haven  Company  and  the  New  York 
Central  for  the  joint  operation  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad;  for  the  relinquishment  by 
the  New  Haven  Company  of  its  interests  in  trol- 
ley lines,  and  also  of  its  interests  in  steamship 
lines  between  New  England  ports  and  other  At- 
lantic ports.  The  question  whether  the  steam- 
boat lines  on  Long  Island  Sound  should  also  be 
disposed  of  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Another  important  case  involved  numerous 
complaints  that  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  known  as  the  Bell  System, 
was  monopolizing  means  of  communication  by 
wire.  The  purpose  of  the  Company  to  do  this 
had  t>een  frankly  admitted  in  its  annual  report 
for  1910.  Moreover,  it  had  achieved  control  of 
more  than  half  of  all  the  telephones  of  the  coun- 
try and  through  stock  ownership  dominated  the 
principal  telegraph  company,  the  Western  Un- 
ion. In  July,  1913,  suit  was  instituted  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  charging  the  Bell  Company  with  com- 
bining to  monopolize  tele^one  lines  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho.  The  officers  of  the  Bell 
System,  however,  expressed  a  desire  to  bring 
their  organization  methods  into  harmony  with 
the  anti-trust  laws.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Attorney-General  they  agreed  to  the  following, 
which  was  confirmed  by  court  decree,  March  26: 
To  dispose  of  all  Western  Union  telegraph  stock; 
not  to  make  any  further  acquisition  of  compet- 
ing telephone  systems;  and  to  connect  their  long 
distance  wires  with  tiie  local  exchanges  of  in- 
dependent companies.  This  agreement  was  not 
construed  to  prevent  the  combination  of  two  tele- 
phone companies  competing  in  the  same  city  or 
territory.  Moreover,  cooperation  between  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies  was  not  pro- 
hibited, but  only  their  consolidation  under  one 
managonent. 

The  National  Wholesale  Jewelers  Association 
on  Jan.  30,  I9I4,  was  enjoined  by  the  District 
Court  of  New  York  City  from  further  conspiring 
to  prevent  manufacturers  of  jewelry  from  selling 
direct  to  retail  dealers.  A  combination  between 
the  J.  &  P.  Coats  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  affiliated  corpora- 
tions and  the  American  Thread  Company  and 
affiliated  corporations  was  dissolved  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  District  Court  of  New  Jersey  on 
June  2,  1914.    These  concerns  were  also  enjoined 
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from  enffaffing  in  certain  unfair  trade  practices 
against  independent  thread  manufacturers.  The 
Attorney  Goieral  believed  this  result  would  in- 
stitute competition  between  these  great  thread 
producers  and,  moreover,  permit  independent 
manufacturers  to  enter  the  field.  On  June  22, 
1914,  the  dissolution  of  the  Eastern  States'  Re- 
tail Lumber  Dealers'  Association  was  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  Association  was  a 
combination  of  retail  lumber  dealers  to  prevent 
wholesalers  from  selling  directly  to  consumers. 
The  Elgin  Board  of  Traide  et  al.  was  enjoined  on 
April  27,  by  the  District  Court  at  Chicago,  from 
continuing  practices  whereby  the  prices  of  but- 
ter throughout  large  areas  were  fixed  arbitrarily. 
Similarly,  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Ege  Board 
et  al.  were,  on  October  12,  enjoined  by  the  same 
court  from  arbitrarily  fixing  and  controlling  the 
prices  paid  for  butter  and  eggs  throughout  a 
laree  territory.  The  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Engineers  were  permanently  en- 
joined, on  February  27,  by  the  District  Court  of 
Chicago,  from  interfering  with  the  interstate 
business  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  The 
Alaska  Transportation  Companies,  the  North 
British  Wharves  and  Trading  Company,  and  the 
Pacific  and  Arctic  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  February  plead  guilty  respectively  to 
conspiring  to  monopolize  uie  wharf  facilities  at 
Skagway  and  to  conspiring  to  monopolize  steam- 
ship transportation  between  Fuget  Sound  and 
Alaskan  ports.  They  were  fined  a  total  of  $28,- 
000.  The  case  against  officers  and  members  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  instituted 
by  the  United  States  District  Attorney  in  West 
Virginia  without  authority,  was  nolle  proated 
on  June  20.  The  American  Naval  Stores  Com- 
pany, convicted  in  the  District  Court  and  fined 
$17,600,  while  two  individual  defendants  were 
sentenced  to  three  months  in  jail,  secured  a  re- 
trial by  means  of  a  writ  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  re-trial  in  June  resulted  in  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty.  The  American  Wringer  Com- 
pany et  al.,  charged  with  conspiring  to  fix  the 
price  of  clothes  wringers,  entered  a  plea  of 
nolo  oontendere  on  November  13  and  were  fined 
$6000. 

Cotes  Still  Pending.  The  following  includes  a 
summary  of  cases  begun  before  July  1,  1913,  but 
still  pending  on  Dec.  7,  1914.  The  case  against 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  argued 
before  the  Circuit  Judges  in  New  Jersey  in  Oc- 
tober. The  case  against  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  argued  in  November,  1913,  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  government  on  August 
12.  In  the  decree  it  was  insisted  that  the  parts 
into  which  the  combination  might  dissolve 
should  be  separately  owned  and  controlled  by 
different  seta  of  stockholders.  Appeal  was 
taken  by  the  company  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Terminal  Railway  Association  of  St.  Louis 
received  a  favorable  decree  from  the  Circuit 
Court  on  March  2.  Appeal  was  t^en  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  the  government,  the  case  be- 
ing argued  in  October.  Plans  for  carrying  out 
the  decree  of  Feb.  11,  1913,  dissolving  the  Great 
Lakes  Towing  Company,  had  not  yet  been  fully 
agreed  upon.  The  taking  of  testimony  against 
the  American  Sugar  Refinery  Company  had  been 
completed  and  the  case  was  being  prepared  for 
trial.  The  Transatlantic  Steam&ip  Pool  case 
was  argued  in  April  and  a  decision  unfavorable 
to  the  government  was  rendered  in  October.  Ap- 
peal was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.    Testi- 


mony taking  had  been  completed  in  the  snH 
against  the  steamship  lines  to  Brasiliam  ports 
(Prince  Line  et  al.) ;  so  also  in  the  suit  against 
the  American-Asiatic  Steamship  Company  et  al., 
operating  lines  to  Far  Easto^  ports.*  There 
were  several  lumber  cases  similar  to  the  one 
above  mentioned  being  prepared  for  trial.  The 
Soft  Coal  case,  or  the  several  suits  a^inst  the 
soft  coal-carrying  road  in  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia was  decided  favorable  to  the  government 
in  December,  1912.  Further  decrees  granting  re- 
lief were  given  Nov.  10,  1913,  and  March  14, 
1914.  Hie  civil  suit  aminst  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  at  Boston  was  completed  in 
June,  1914,  but  decision  had  not  been  rendered. 
The  criminal  suit  against  the  same  defendants 
had  been  deferred.  The  appeal  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  and  individual  d^end- 
ante  was  argued  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  October  and  decision  was  awaited.  This 
was  a  criminal  suit  in  which  total  fines  of  $135,- 
000  and  jail  sentences  of  nine  months  to  one 
year  had  been  imposed.  A  civil  suit  against 
the  same  defendants  was  awaiting  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  criminal  suit.  The  Keystcne 
Watch  Case  Company  et  al.  were  defendants  in 
a  case  arg^ued  in  June  in  which  deciaion  had  not 
yet  been  rendered.  The  Associated  Bill  Posters 
and  Distributors  consented  to  a  decree  dissolv- 
ing their  combination.  The  Motion  Picture  Pat- 
ents Company  case  was  argued  in  November. 
The  case  against  Wm.  G.  G^  et  al.,  known  as 
the  paper-board  ease,  was  being  prepared  for 
trial.  The  suit  against  the  Master  Horse-Shoers' 
National  Protective  Association  of  America  was 
not  contested  by  some  of  the  defendants  and  the 
demurrers  of  the  others  were  overruled.  The 
form  of  decree  was  under  consideration.  The 
criminal  suit,  begun  in  December,  1912,  in  the 
Federal  IMstrict  Court  at  New  York  City, 
against  Charles  S.  Mellin  and  20  other  directors 
and  officers  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company,  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  construction  by  the  Grand 
Tnmk  Railway  Company  of  certain  lines  of  rail- 
road, and  otherwise  monopolize  transportation 
in  New  England,  was  awaiting  trial.  Pleas  of 
abatement  by  Wm.  Rockefeller  and  8  other  de^- 
fendants  were  overruled.  In  December,  pleas  of 
immunity  were  entered  by  8  others  on  groimd  of 
previous  testimony.  The  Kellogg  Toasted  Com 
Flakes  Company  had  moved  that  the  suit  against 
it  be  dismissed ;  this  was  argued  in  July  and  de- 
cision was  awaited.  The  suit  against  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  New  Jersey  was 
deferred,  pending  the  outcome  of  a  civil  suit 
against  the  same  company  in  Massachusetts 
Other  cases,  begun  before  July  1,  1913,  and  still 
pending,  were  those  against  the  following  de- 
fendants: Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago; the  Cleveland  Stone  Company;  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad  Company  and  the  Lackawanna 
Coal  Company,  in  which  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
government  had  been  aopealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  the  McCaskey  Raster  Company;  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company;  Terminal 
Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis;  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company;  and  the  Quaker  Oats  Company. 

The  following  cases  still  pending  had  been  in- 
stituted since  July  1,  1913:  The  Reading  Com- 
pany and  affiliated  corporations  were  imarged 
m  September,  1913,  with  restraining  and  monopo- 
lizing the  trade  in  anthracite  cmL  The  case 
was  argued  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  June  and  de- 
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eision  was  awaited.  A  aomewhat  similar  Boit 
against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  Company 
and  other  railroaid  and  coal  companies  was  be- 
gun in  March,  1914,  they  being  charged  with 
monopolizing  the  production,  transportation,  and 
sale  of  coal  from  a  specified  region.  Moreover, 
the  railroad  company  was  charged  with  trans- 
porting coal,  in  which  it  had  an  interest,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  commodity  clause  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  Decision  was  rendered  by  Ju^ge 
Hough  of  the  District  Court  December  21.  He 
dismissed  the  suit  on  the  groimd  that  no  monop- 
oly or  any  attempt  to  monopolize  Was  shown. 
The  suit  begun  in  November,  1913,  against  the 
American  Can  Company  et  al.,  charged  with 
monopolizing  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans,  was 
in  process,  government  testimony  having  been 
concluded.  Cases  begim  in  December  against 
John  P.  White  et  al.  and  Frank  J.  Hayes  et  al. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  alleging  a  mcmopoly 
in  mine  labor  in  one  case  and,  in  the  other,  a 
cionspiracy  by  workers  to  interfere  with  coal 
mining  and  transportation,  were  not  prosecuted. 
In  February  the  government  brought  suit  in 
Utah  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
C^itral  Pacific  Sailway  et  al.  to  compel  the 
former  to  relinquish  its  control  of  the  latter  on 
the  groimd  that  they  were  natural  competitors. 
The  taking  of  government  testimony  had  been 
completed.  A  suit  against  Knaver  et  al.,  in 
Iowa,  charging  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  in 
pliuibing  supplies,  was  set  for  trial  December  8. 
QUier  cases,  indictments  for  which  had  been  re- 
turned in  the  later  months  of  1914,  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  Booth  Fisheries  Company  et  al.  were 
charged  with  combining  to  fix  we  price  of  fish 
in  certain  sections  of  Washington;  the  Western 
Cantaloupe  Exchange  et  al.  were  charged  with 
monopolizing  interstate  trade  in  cantaloupes; 
Collins  et  aL,  or  31  commission  merchants,  were 
charged  with  arbitrarily  fixing  the  prices '  of 
country  produce  sold  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; McCoach  et  al.,  or  33  master  plumbers  and 
retail  dealers  in  plumbing  supplies,  were  charged 
with  combination  in  Pennsylvania;  Irving  et  al., 
or  14  master  plumbers  and  retail  dealers,  were 
similarly  accused  in  Utah. 

TSETSE  FLY.  See  Slkefino  Sioknxss; 
Tbopicai.  Diseaskb. 

TSnrOTAO.  See  China,  History,  under 
China  and  the  War;  and  Wab  of  the  Nations. 

TtTBBSCTTIJN.  Kutschera  used  tuberculin 
by  what  he  terms  the  percutaneous  method.  He 
has  the  patient  drop  the  tuberculin  on  his  own 
skin  and  rub  it  in  with  his  thumb  until  it  has 
all  disappeared.  This  method  has  proved  par- 
ticularly practical  and  efifectual  in  some  con- 
vents in  his  charge  where  600  nuns  have  been 
taking  this  tuberculin  treatment.  It  has  don- 
onstrated  its  usefulness  in  protecting  against 
the  fiaring  up  of  latent  tuberculosis,  but  he  ad- 
vocates l£e  more  potent  subcutaneous  technic 
when  the  disease  is  already  manifest.  Tlie  per- 
cutaneous method  is  especially  adapted  for  mem- 
bers of  families  exposed  to  tuberculosis,  for  large 
institutions,  etc.,  as  it  is  so  simple  and  inex- 
pensive that  it  can  be  applied  in  a  wholesale 
manner.  He  begins  with  one  drop  of  a  1:26  dilu- 
tion of  the  tubo'culin  once  a  weeki  The  dose  is 
increased  by  one  drop  each  week  for  four  weeks. 
When  the  four  drop  dose  has  been  reached  he 
changes  to  a  1:5  dilution  and  so  on,  finally  us- 
ing one  drop  of  pure  tuberculin  up  to  four  drops. 
The  treatment  must  be  kept  up  for  two  years 


after  the  last  manifestations  have  subsided.  The 
inimction  is  made  at  a  different  point  each  time. 
Once  a  month  or  three  months  is  ^nerally  often 
enough  for  medical  supervision.  See  Efilkpsy; 
Ti;beboulo8IS. 

TtTBEBCtTLOSIS.  The  year  1914  was 
marked  by  a  recrudescence  of  the  old  operation 
of  induced  pneumothorax  as  a  treatment  for 
apical  tuberculosis.  The  operation  consists  in 
puncturing  the  pleural  cavity  at  its  apex  and  in- 
jecting nitrogen  gas  with  the  aim  of  securing 
collapse  and  mmiobilization  of  the  affected  por- 
tion of  the  lung.  The  first  operation  of  this 
kind  is  credited  to  James  Carson,  an  English 
physiologist,  who  infiated  the  pleural  sac  of  ani- 
mala,  and  pointed  out  its  probable  value  in  pul- 
monary disease,  but  did  not  use  it  clinically. 
In  1889,  Forlanini,  an  Italian  physician,  advised 
that  pneumothorax  be  induced  artificially,  after 
he  ha!d  noted  a  number  of  spontaneous  cures  by 
intercurrent  pneumothorax.  Ten  years  later 
Forlanini  began  to  employ  it,  making  his  report 
in  1894.  Meanwhile  Murphy,  of  Chicago,  de- 
vised and  applied  the  same  treatment  m  five 
cases,  in  all  of  which  he  reported  improvement, 
in  1898.  Since  1896  a  number  of  clinicians  both 
in  Europe  and  America  have  tried  out  the 
method  with  varying  fortune.  Various  gases 
have  been  tried,  among  them  oxygen,  carbon  di- 
oxide, and  nitrogen.  The  latter  being  more 
slowly  absorbed,  as  well  as  inert  and  non-irritat- 
ing, IS  most  suitable,  and  is  therefore  injected 
after  it  has  been  sterilized  and  filtered.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  essentially  of  a  rather  dull  hol- 
low needle,  which  is  thrust  in  between  the  layers 
of  the  pleura,  a  reservoir  for  the  gas,  and  a 
manometer  to  determine  the  degree  of  pressure, 
which  is  indicated  on  a  graduated  scale.  When 
sufficient  pressure  has  been  attained  the  needle 
is  withdrawn  and  the  operation  is  completed. 
The  procedure  must  be  repeated  as  frequently  as 
is  necessary  to  maintain  collapse  of  the  lung. 
Repetition  may  be  required  in  from  2  or  3  days 
up  to  a  month.  Improvement  may  be  looked  for 
in  6  months,  but  tne  lung  should  be  kept  col- 
lapsed for  a  year,  or  even  longer.  As  the  ^as  is 
aI»orbed  the  lungs  reSxpand.  Certain  accidents 
may  be  expected.  Pain  occurring  after  injec 
tion,  due  probably  to  tension  on  pleuritic  ad 
hesions,  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  but  does  not 
last  long.  Subcutaneous  emphysema  sometimes 
takes  place  from  coughing,  steaining,  etc.,  or 
inducing  too  much  pressure,  and  is  due  to  leak- 
age from  the  pleura  back  tiirough  the  puncture 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  When  both  lungs 
are  affected  bleeding  from  the  opposite  lung  may 
rarely  supervene.  Puncture  of  the  lung  has  no 
evil  result,  although  it  is  to  be  avoided.  Dis- 
placement of  the  heart  and  aorta,  dyspnoea,  gas 
embolism  and  "pleural  refiex,"  the  two  latter 
sometimes  causing  death,  are  enumerated  among 
the  possible  accidents.  Certain  authors  hold 
that  pleural  reflex  is  nothing  more  than  embo- 
lism. Brauer  examined  post-mortem  the  brain 
under  water  and  demonstrated  bubbles  in  the 
blood-vessels.  The  symptoms  of  air  or  gas  em- 
bolism are  fainting,  pallor,  convulsions,  tem- 
porary or  permanent  paralysis,  and  occasionally 
death.  There  is  an  international  society  called 
"Pneumothorax  Artificialis,"  composed  of  physi- 
cians practicing  this  procedure,  and  a  publica- 
tion entitled  Reviata  ddle  Publieiuione  tul 
Pneumothorace  Terapewtioa,  edited  b^  Professor 
Forlanini.     The  treasurer  of  the  society  is  Pro- 
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feasor  Saugmen  of  the  Vejiefjord  Sanatorium, 
Daugaard,  Denmark. 

The  final  report  of  the  government  investiga- 
tors of  the  Friedmann  "remedy"  was  made  pub- 
lic in  October,  1914.  It  states  that  the  cases 
showing  improvement  or  cure,  as  observed  by 
the  physicians  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  were  comparatively  few.  The 
government  report  was,  therefore,  in  line  with 
other  reports  coming  from  scientific  sources  in 
America  and  Europe  and  refutes  Friedmann's 
claims  to  the  discovery  of  a  specific  cure  for 
tuberculosis.  The  report  also  disproves  the 
claim  that  the  inoculation  of  persons  and  ani- 
mals with  his  organism  is  without  harmful  pos- 
sibilities. An  extensive  series  of  animal  experi- 
ments was  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  treatment  was  entirely  harmless;  180  guinea- 
pigs,  30  rabbits,  16  monkeys,  and  8  tortoises 
were  used.  The  animals  were  weighed  weekly 
and  the  temperatures  of  some  were  taken  daily 
or  twice  daily.  One  monkey  died  after  an  in- 
oculation with  the  Friedmann  bacillus,  showing 
tubercular  lesions  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  The 
monkey  was  proved  to  be  free  of  taberculosis 
before  inoculation.  In  a  few  instances  the  ani- 
mals inoculated  were  apparently  somewhat  re- 
sistant to  infection,  but  all  showed  tuberculosis 
at  autopsy.  Neither  curative  nor  protective  ac- 
tion against  natural  or  inoculation  tuberculosis 
was  tmown  in  monkeys.  Acid-fast  organisms 
were  repeatedly  found  in  previously  healthy 
guinea-pigs  over  100  days  after  treatment  with 
the  Friedmann  organism.  Later,  the  material 
used  by  Dr.  Friedmann  for  the  treatment  of  hu- 
man beings  was  found  to  be  at  times  contami- 
nated with  pus  organisms.  (Consult  Hygiene 
BiMetin,  99,  "On  the  Friedmann  Treatmoit  of 
Tuberculosis,"  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.).  An  editorial  writer  in 
Germany,  discussing  the  views  expressed  at  four 
meetings  of  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Medical  So- 
cieties, declares  that  never  in  the  history  of 
medicine  has  there  been  such  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  repudiation  of  an  alleged  curative  meas- 
ure as  is  the  case  with  Friedmann's  "remedy." 

The  relation  of  the  foreign-bom  population  to 
the  tuberculosis  problem  is  discussed  by  Dr. 
Bathbun,  physician  in  charge  of  the  Otisville 
Sanatorium,  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
out  of  1,197,892  immigrants  admitted  to  this 
country  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  during  the 
year  1913,  only  38  were  debarred  on  account  of 
having  tuberculosis.  This  represents  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  immigrants  actually  tuberculous. 
The  hospital  and  sanatorium  figures  tell  a  very 
different  story.  At  the  Bedford  Hills  Sana- 
torium 84  per  cent  of  the  patients  are  foreign 
bom  and  most  of  them  aliens;  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital  61  per  cent  are  foreign  bom  and 
26  per  cent  of  these  aliens;  at  the  Riverside 
Hospital  46  per  cent,  at  Otisville  42  per  cent, 
and  at  the  Seton  Hospital  39  per  cent  are  for- 
eign born.  As  the  population  of  New  York  City 
includes  40  per  cent  of  foreign  bom  people,  the 
proportion  of  such  patients  in  these  institutions 
IS  considerably  more  than  it  should  be.  Dr. 
Bathbtm  suggests  that  the  Federal  government 
should  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  this 
situation  and  to  outline  a  more  thorough  system 
of  examination.  It  cannot  be  consider^  proven, 
however,  that  all  these  immigrants  enter  the 
country  with  the  disease.  It  is  possible  that 
under  the  stress  of  new  economic  conditions  and 


change  of  climate,  as  in  the  case  of  Italians,  the 
disease   is   developed    after   arrival.     See   En- 
LEP8T;  Hospitals;  Tubiscuun. 
TTTBEBC1TLOSIS  IN  CATTLE.     See  Daibt- 

INO. 

TTTCKEB,  AiPBED  Robert.  Formerly  Bishop 
of  Uganda,  died  June  10,  1914.  He  was  bora  in 
1849  at  Windermere,  England,  was  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1882  was  ordained 
to  the  Church  of  England  ministry.  After  a 
three  years'  curacy  at  Clifton  he  became  a  col- 
league of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  known  for  his  great 
interest  in  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
during  this  service  he  determined  to  volunteer 
for  work  in  East  Africa.  His  letter  asking  for 
information  about  the  country  received  the  an- 
swer that  already  his  name  had  been  mentioned 
for  the  new  Bishopric  of  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa.  He  was  consecrated  on  April  25,  1890, 
and  left  for  Africa  on  the  same  evening.  His 
diocese  comprised  the  vast  territories  which  now 
form  the  two  British  protectorates  of  East 
Africa  and  Uganda,  as  well  as  a  portion  of 
German  East  Africa.  This  was  divided  in  1890, 
and  Bishop  Tucker's  sphere  was  limited  to 
Uganda  and  the  surrounding  districts.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Uganda,  Bishop 
Tucker  was  appointed  his  successor  and  he  was 
for  the  first  time  able  to  start  an  effective  mis- 
sion in  that  country.  His  episcopate  lasted  for 
21  years,  and  during  that  time  Christianity 
made  astonishing  progress  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  1911  Bishop  Tucker  visited  England  to 
plead  for  financial  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the 
mission  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. He  was  offered  the  canonry  of  Durham 
and  accepted  that  ofiice,  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1908  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  work  in  Africa  entitled 
Eighteen  Tears  in  Uganda  and  East  Africa,  a 
remarkable  record  of  missionary  enterprise. 

TUPTS  COLLEQE.  An  institution  of  higher 
education,  founded  at  Medford,  Mass.,  in  1852. 
The  enrollment  in  the  several  departments  in 
the  autumn  of  1914  was  1223,  and  the  faculty 
numbered  242.  During  the  year  the  univovi^ 
received  from  the  estate  of  Henry  J.  Braker, 
$354,034;  from  Thomas  O.  Hill,  $10,000;  and 
from  Hannah  S.  Moulton,  $10,149.  The  library 
contains  about  72,000  volumes.  During  the  year 
Hermon  Carey  Bumpus,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  college. 

TUULnE  TTNIVEESITT  or  Louisiaka. 
An  institution  for  higher  learning,  founded  at 
New  Orleans,  in  1834.  The  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  several  departments  on 
Dec.  1,  1914,  was  2510,  and  iJie  faculty  num- 
bered 297.  Professor  Alc€e  Fortier,  for  many 
years  head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan-  i 

guages,  and  dean  of  the  Graduate  Department, 
died  Feb.  14,  1914,  and  Dr.  Pierce  Butler  was  j 

elected  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  to  succeed 
him.  Dr.  William  Henry  Seemann  was  elected 
dean  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical 
Medicine,  including  Preventive  Medicine,  to  sue-  j 

ceed  Dr.  Creighton  Wellman,  resigned.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace Wood,  Jr.,  was  elected  dean  of  the  School  of 
Doitistry,  in  place  of  Dr.  Andrew  G.  Friedricha, 
resigned.  Mr.  Charles  Payne  Fenner  was  elected 
deaji  of  the  College  of  Law  in  place  of  Prof.  Dud- 
ley Odell  McGovney,  resigned.  The  School  tt 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  was  es- 
tablished in   1914  and  Dr.  Martin  A.  Aldrieh 
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was  eleeted  dean.  The  only  gift  of  any  note  dur- 
ing the  year  was  that  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
ponjr  of  $6000  for  the  support  of  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Meaicine.  The  productive 
funds  of  the  university  at  the  close  of  the  col- 
lege year  1913-14  amounted  to  $4,297,087,  and 
the  income,  from  productive  funds  only,  to  $221,- 
533.  The  library  contained  68,700  volumes. 
T1TNG8TEK  LAICFS.     See  Elbctiuo  Lioht- 

INO. 

TTrmS.  A  French  protectorate  in  northern 
Africa  lying  between  Algeria  and  Tripoli.  Area, 
167,400  square  kilometers,  or  64,600  square 
miles,  carrying  a  population  estimated  in  1011 
at  1,020,003.  The  capital  is  Tunis,  with  164,608 
inhabitants,  of  wh<Mn  69,476  were  Europeans. 

Agriculture  is  the  occupation  of  the  people  in- 
habiting the  low  r^ons,  while  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  are  fertile  valleys  where  grazing 
is  carried  on.  The  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  cereals,  olives,  and  vines.  Horses  at 
the  end  of  1911  numbered  39,441,  donkeys  80,- 
951,  mules  and  hinnies  13,289,  camels  110,707, 
cattle  191,460,  sheep  686,730,  goats  468,828, 
swine  17,808.  The  area  under  principal  crops 
and  the  yield  for  two  years  are  given  below,  with 
the  yield  per  hectare  in  1012-13. 

n»0taT$t  Qvintttlt  Qt. 

191»-ia  291S-14  IBll-lS    1913-14  ha. 

WheU 500,000  428,000  1,600,000  600.000  8.0 

Barley     400.000  846,000  1,400,000  700,000  8.S 

Oate     64,000     40,000  600,000  100,000  11.1 

Com    10,000       20,000     3.0 

Vine*  *    15,000     17,500      800,000     20.0 

*  Yield  in  hectoliters  of  wine. 

By  countries  of  origin  and  destination  the 
trade  for  1012  is  given  below  in  thousands  of 
francs: 


Impt. 

Bxpi. 

Impt. 

Bxp,. 

France    . . 

.80,265 

67,778 

Bwits.   ... 

1,694 

11 

Algeria   .. 

.17,835 

7,788 

Neih-a  .. 

272 

5,375 

D.  K.    ... 

.14,544 

18,762 

Turkey    . 

1,688 

68 

Germany 

.    8,046 

8,861 

E(ypi    ... 

477 

458 

Au.-Hnn. 

.   2,156 

1,648 

TripoU    . 

468 

7,357 

Belgium    . 

.   8,282 

8,057 

U.   8.    ... 

6,598 

27 

lUly   .... 

.   8,972 

35,256 

Braail   .. 

1,588 

5 

UalU    ... 

256 

2,878 

Argentina 

1,884 

Spain    ... 

.   1,158 

80 

.    1,116 

2,400 

1,568 

829 

Other    ... 

8,915 

5,818 

Sweden    .' 

Tl  1912 

156,294 

154,655 

■PI  1911 

121,688 

148,681 

The  budget  for  1913  estimated  the  revenue  at 
85,012,400  francs  and  the  expenditure  at  85,002,- 
322  francs.  Reigning  Bey,  Side-M(^ammed-en 
Nasser.  A  French  resident-general  administers 
the  country  under  the  control  of  the  foreign 
office.  

TXriTNEIiS.  During  1914  two  notable  tun- 
nels were  under  construction  in  America.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway  was 
completing  the  2V2-mile  Snoquslmie  tunnel 
through  the  Cascade  Mountains,  making  use  of 
a  novel  type  of  construction,  in  which  a  bottom 
heading  was  driven,  and  the  material  as  exca- 
vated from  above  was  trapped  into  cars  in  the 
lower  drift.  The  Canadian  Pacific  was  driving 
a  6-mile  tunnel  through  the  Selkirk  Mountains 
under  Mt.  McDonald,  using  a  separate  ptu-allel 
or  pioneer  tunnel  with  cross  cuts  to  the  main 
tunnel  at  freauent  intervals.  The  object  of  both 
these  methods  was  to  make  possible  driving 
the  tunnel  from  several  faces  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  increase  the  speed  of  the  work.  These 
two  projects  represented  the  latest  developments 


in  railroad  tunnel  construction,  where  progress 
has  been  exceedingly  rapid,  due  largely  to  the 
development  of  electric  construction,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  artificial  ventilating  systems.  Cur- 
rent criticism  of  tunnel  construction  elicited  the 
fact  that  the  reduction  of  cost  had  not  been  as 
rapid  as  in  other  fields  of  railway  work.  Other 
railways  reconsidered  the  construction  of  tunnels 
to  cut  down  grades  as  well  as  for  cut-off,  and  it 
was  exceedingly  probable  that  within  a  few  years 
the  American  lines  would  consider  further  work 
in  this  direction. 

SNOQUALini:  Tdnned.  This  timnel,  2>4  miles 
in  length,  passing  through  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains between  Rockdale  and  Keschelus,  about 
00  miles  east  of  Seattle,  was  approximately  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  headings  hav- 
ing met  on  August  4,  and  its  use  for  regular 
service  of  trains  was  to  be  begun  in  I9I5.  The 
cost  of  the  tunnel  was  figured  at  $2,000,000,  but 
the  saving  in  snow  fighting  alone  on  the  former 
line  was  estimated  at  $175,000  a  year.  The  ma- 
terial encountered  in  constructing  this  tunnel 
was  varying  kinds  of  rock  with  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  distance  through  hard  slate,  the  re- 
mainder being  quartzite  and  granite.  The  new 
ttmnel  effects  the  saving  of  443  feet  of  eleva- 
tion and  1239  degrees  of  curvature. 

RooEBS  Pass  Tunnel.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  had  under  construction  a  5-mile  timnel 
as  an  essential  portion  of  the  improvements  of 
its  main  line  where  it  crosses  the  stimmit  of  the 
Selkirk  Range  at  Rogers  Pass.  There  was  be- 
ing built  an  entirely  new  line  for  a  distance  of 
18  miles  with  a  marked  improvement  in  grade, 
as  the  stimmit  was  to  be  540  feet  lower  than  the 
old  line,  together  with  a  saving  of  5  miles  in 
distance,  in  addition  to  eliminating  a  stretch 
of  line  where  snow  was  a  great  difficulty,  and 
long  stretches  of  snowsheds  were  required. 
There  were  nearly  6  miles  of  snowsheds  in  13 
miles,  which  would  be  reduced  on  the  new  lines  to 
41800  feet.  The  total  curvature  was  also  reduced 
and  the  maximum  grade  of  2.2  per  cent  was 
decreased  from  46  to  29  miles.  The  timnel  is 
26,400  feet  long,  tuid  it  was  being  built  without 
intermediate  shafts.  For  1100  feet  at  each  end 
the  material  is  clay  and  bowlders  and  the  re- 
mainder was  expected  to  be  solid  rock,  mica, 
schist,  and  quartzite.  The  maximum  depth  of 
rock  above  the  timnel  was  6690  feet.  The  tim- 
nel was  to  be  24  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide, 
with  a  concrete  lining  through  the  softer  ma- 
terials. A  pioneer  heading  was  being  driven  45 
feet  from  the  centre  line  of  the  main  tunnel, 
with  its  head  10  feet  above  the  subgrade  of  the 
latter.  From  this  pioneer  timnel  cross  cuts  were 
being  made  to  the  line  of  the  main  tunnel  at 
convenient  distances  of  760  to  1000  feet  apart, 
and  drifts  from  these  cross  cuts  were  to  be 
driven  along  the  centre  line  of  the  main  tunnel 
from  which  drilling  and  blasting  could  be  car- 
ried on,  while  muclong  was  being  done  with  air- 
operated  shovels  in  the  enlarged  section  of  the 
main  tunnel.  The  muck  was  being  handled  by 
16-yard  side-dump  cars  and  compressed  air  lo- 
comotives. During  the  month  of  December  the 
west  end  of  the  timnel  was  driven  852  feet  and 
the  pioneer  tunnel  at  the  east  end  644  feet.  The 
centre  heading  of  the  west  «id  of  the  main  tun- 
nel proper  was  driven  686  feet  and  the  east  end 
623  feet,  and  work  was  being  started  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  centre  heading  in  the  east  end 
to   tile   full   section.     It   was   the   intention   to 
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operate  the  trains  by  electricity  after  the  tunnel 
was  completed. 

New  York  Subway  Tunnels.  In  New  York 
City  the  East  River  tunnels  of  the  New  York 
Rapid  Transit  Lines  were  put  under  construc- 
tion, being  two  pairs  of  tunnels  consisting  of 
east  iron  tubes  of  essentially  the  same  type  that 
had  been  used  in  other  parts  of  the  subway  sys- 
tem. The  length  of  the  southerly  pair  of  tubes 
was  essentially  4090  feet  and  the  northerly  3799 
feet,  the  former  running  from  Whitehall  Street, 
Manhattan,  to  the  foot  of  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  northerly  pair  frcHU  Old  Slip, 
Manhattan,  to  the  foot  of  Clark  Street,  Brook- 
lyn. (See  Rapid  Tkansit.)  The  excavation 
was  to  be  under  pneumatic  pressure,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  United  States  government  would 
remove  the  Coenties  Reef  overlying  the  tunnel 
at  the  Manhattan  aid  as  this  impediment  to 
navigation  could  be  removed  only  with  g^eat 
difficulty  and  danger  after  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel.  In  constructing  the  Harlem  River  tun- 
nel of  the  Lexington  Avenue  Subway  the  same 
plan  of  construction  was  followed  as  in  building 
the  Michigan  Central  tunnel  under  the  Detroit 
River  several  years  previously,  namely,  of  build- 
ing successively  sections  of  steel  tubes  some- 
what larger  in  diameter  than  the  completed  tun- 
nel, and  then  sinking  them  in  position  in  a 
trench  dredged  along  the  line  and  filling  above, 
around,  and  below  the  steel  tubes  with  concrete, 
then  pumping  the  water  from  the  interior  of  the 
tubes  and  adding  the  concrete  lining.  The  last 
section  of  the  Harlem  River  tunnel  was  success- 
fully sunk  in  September.  A  main  advantage 
of  this  process  was  that  the  tunnel  could  be 
placed  so  near  the  surface  of  the  river  bed,  in 
this  particular  case  the  top  of  the  structure 
being  only  7  feet  lower  than  the  original  river 
bed. 

Alleohent  Summit  Tunnel.  On  the  Vir- 
ginian Railway  the  Allegheny  Summit  tunnel 
between  Yellow  Sulphur  and  Merrimac,  Va., 
which  was  6176  feet  in  length,  received  during 
the  year  a  ventilating  system  of  two  fans, 
which  force  the  air  at  high  velocity  through  the 
tunnel.  This  work  facilitates  materially  the  use 
of  the  tunnel,  especially  for  west-bound  trains, 
and  the  smoke  is  driven  ahead  of  the  engines, 
thus  giving  good  ventilation  under  ordinary 
operating  conditions. 

California.  A  2-mile  street  railway  timnel 
at  San  Francisco  under  Twin  Peaks  was  planned 
during  the  year  and  the  contract  awarded.  This 
would  provide  for  a  double-track  electric  railway 
and  give  access  to  an  area  of  7000  acres  suitable 
for  residences,  and  within  S  minutes'  ride  of 
Market  Street,  the  east  portal.  The  west  portal 
would  open  up  in  the  centre  of  the  new  Home- 
side  tract,  the  length  between  portals  being  12,- 
000  feet.  The  estimated  cost,  including  right  of 
way,  was  $3,994,289.  It  was  expected  that  sand- 
stone and  sand  clay  would  be  tiie  principal  ma- 
terial encoimtered,  and  the  tunnel  was  to  be  lined 
with  brick  or  concrete  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  arch  ring,  and  concrete  in  the  r«nainder  of 
the  section. 

In  constructing  the  Stockton  Street  tunnel  at 
San  FVancisco  numerous  problems  had  to  be 
solved,  due  to  the  enormous  weight  of  the  shat- 
tered shales  and  schist,  which  nad  to  be  sup- 
ported, though  a  small  portion  of  the  tunnel  was 
through  sandstone,  and  presented  no  difficulties. 
The  work  involved  the  erection  of  sub-timbering 


false  work  to  carry  the  ground  nirfaee  until  the 
concrete  lining  was  in  puuie. 

The  Mount  Shasta  Power  Corporation  was  en- 
gaged during  the  year  in  constmcting  a  7-mile 
tunnel  to  carrr  water  from  the  Pitt  River  in 
Shasta  Mountain,  Cal.,  to  the  fordwy  of  its  pro- 
jected powdrhouse,  the  tunnel  being  7  feet  wide 
and  9  feet  high,  later  to  be  enlargM  to  a  width 
of  16  feet  and  a  height  of  19  feet.  This  tunnel 
was  being  worked  from  both  ends  and  the  entire 
length  was  to  be  completed  to  a  7x9  foot  sec- 
tion before  being  enlarged.  This  was  aaid  to  be 
the  longest  tunnel  in  ./Gnerica. 

Ohio.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  tunnel  to  ertend 
the  West  Side  intake  into  Lake  Erie,  16,000  feet 
beyond  the  existing  crib  No.  4,  which  is  1^  miles 
from  the  shore,  was  under  construction  during 
the  year.  This  tunnel  was  excavated  by  a  clay 
tunneling  machine,  which  was  followed  by  an 
erector,  which  placed  concrete  blocks  of  cyelo- 
pean  dimensions  in  rings.  The  extension  was 
100  feet  below  the  water  surface  level  and  SO 
feet  below  the  ground  surface.  This  work  was 
in  connection  with  an  extension  of  the  Cleveland 
Water  Supply  System.    See  Aqueducts. 

Swiss  Tunnels.  The  Munster-Grenchenberg 
tunnel  in  Switzerland  was  successfully  pierced 
on  October  27.  This  tunnel  runs  through  the 
Jura  Mountains,  and  is  5%  miles  in  length,  thus 
making  it  longer  than  the  Hauenstein  Base  tun- 
nel, pierced  on  July  10,  6  miles,  94  yards  in 
lengtn.  No  special  engineering  difficulties  were 
encountered,  but  two  serious  strikes  occurred 
and  the  mobilization  of  the  Swiss  army  inter- 
rupted the  work,  from  August  1  to  September  22, 
although  the  workmen  were  almost  entirely 
Italians.  It  was  thought  the  new  line  would  be 
completed  within  3  years  and  6  months.  The 
tunnel  was  built  by  the  Bernese- Alpine  Company 
(Lotschberg  Company)  and  its  completion  in 
1915  was  anticipated.  The  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
I'Est  and  the  LStschberg  line  will  benefit  by  the 
Munster-Grrenchenberg  tunnel,  which  will  af- 
ford the  most  direct  route  via  Delle  to  the 
Lotschberg  and  the  Simplon  lines,  and  Italy,  be- 
ing 10^  miles  shorter  than  the  previous  line,  or 
al^ut  40  minutes  less  in  time  consumed.  The 
line  was  being  laid  with  a  single  track  for  steam 
construction  and  was  operated  by  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral railways.  It  will  form  an  important  link 
in  the  main  line  from  Belfort  to  the  Rhone  Val- 
ley. 

India.  The  longest  tunnel  in,  India  is  the  one 
piercing  the  Khojak  Range  between  Quetta  and 
Chaman  near  the  northwestern  frontier.  It  is 
12,870  feet  in  length.  The  second  longest  tun- 
nel, 3000  feet  in  length,  was  being  driven  during 
the  year  on  a  double  track  cut-off  between  lliana 
and  Diva.  This  by  piercing  a  part  of  the  Parsik 
Hill  reduced  the  distance  11  miles  from  that  of 
the  existing  line,  and  was  to  be  used  for  through 
traffic 

TITBBIKES.  See  Internal  Combustioii  En- 
gines; Steam  Turbines. 

TTTBKET,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  in  1911-13  with  Italy  and  the 
Balkan  States,  a  vast  empire,  ccnnprehending  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  southeastern  Europe, 
southwestern  Asia,  and  northeastern  Africa. 
Capital,  Constantinople. 

Area  and  Population.  The  dose  of  the  year 
1913,  which  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
the  Balkan  allies  against  Turkey,  saw  the  divi- 
sion of  the  majority  of  the  Turkish  possessions 
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in  Europe  «m<mg  the  Balluui  SUtea  of  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece,  and  the  eatab- 
liahment  of  the  ind^>endent  State  of  Albania 
(a.v.).  Greece  and  Italy  occupied  the  ^g«ui 
Islands,  altiiough  up  to  May,  1914,  no  definite 
provigion  had  been  made  with  regard  to  their  ul- 
timate diaposal.  Out  of  an  original  European 
area  of  169,300  Miuare  kilometers,  or  65,367 
square  miles,  carrying  a  population  estimated  at 
6,130,200,  Turkey  retained  only  10,882  square 
miles,  with  1,891,000  inhabitants  (Constanti- 
nople vilayet,  1606  square  miles  and  1,202,000 
inhabitants;  Tchataldja  mutessarifat,  733  and 
78,000;  Adrianople  vilayet,  8644  and  610,000). 
Mohammedans  preponderate  in  this  territory. 
The  city  of  Constantinople  has  942,900  (with 
suburbs,  1,200,000)  inhabitants;  Adrianople  has 
123,000. 

lihe  great  divisions  of  Turkqr  in  Asia  are  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  Arabia.  Their  total  area  and  es- 
timated population  by  vilayets  and  mutessarifats 
is  shown  in  the  table  below  with  density  per 
square  kilometer: 


Sq.  tm.        Pop. 


ArehipeUco    6,900 

Innid  *    »,100 

Bifh**    6,800 

BnuM     65,800 

Smyrna    65,000 

Konia     102,100 

Adsns    89,900 

Aocors     70,900 

Kutomnni     50,700 

Sim    62,100 

Trebiiond     82,400 


822,800 

222,700 

129,500 

1,626,800 

1,896,500 

1,069,000 

422,400 

982,800 

961.200 

1,057,500 

948,500 


Tout  Alia  Minor   601,400     9,089,200 


Enemm    49,700 

Hamnret-nl-Asii    82,900 

BitU«    27,100 

IHarbekr    87,500 

Van  89,800 


645,700 
575,200 
898,700 
471,500 
879,800 


54 
89 
26 
28 
84 
18 
12 
16 
21 
10 
44 

21 

16 
14 
15 
11 
7 


Total  Armenia  and  Kurd.  .186,500     2,470,900       18 


Aleppo    86,600 

Beirut    16,000 

Lebanon*    8,100 

Jerasalem  *   17,100 

Syria    05,900 

Zor*     78,000 

Bacdad    111,800 

Moaol 91,000 

Baara     188,800 


Tout  Syria  and  Hai. 


.687,800 

Hejai  250,000 

Yemen    191,100 

Total  Arabia 441,100 

*  Mateaaarifat. 


995,800 
688,600 
200,000 
841,800 
719,600 
100,000 
614,000 
851,200 
488,000 

4,288,600 

800,000 
750,000 


11 

45 

161 

28 

0 
1 
4 
8 
8 


1,050,000    8 


No  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  hordes  of 
nomad  tribes,  whose  subjection  to  Turkey  is 
merely  nominaL  Reliable  population  figures  by 
races  are  unobtainable ;  in  a  cotmtry  so  disorgan- 
ized no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  oompila- 
tion_  of  accurate  statistics,  aad  though  foreign 
statisticians  have  attempted  numerous  calcula- 
tions, no  two  agree.  Mohammedans  form  the 
majority  of  the  population;  Orthodox  Greek 
Christians  predominate  in  some  districts,  not- 
ably Macedonia,  and  Gregorians  in  Armenia; 
there  are  also  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Nesto- 
rians,  etc.  M(diammedan  priests  are  estimated  to 
number  about  11,600  and  are  subject  to  the 
sheikh-ul-Islam,  appointed  by  the  Sultan;  their 
priestly  ofiice  is,  however,  hereditary.  No  ac- 
curate official  census  having  been  taken,  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  the  population  of  principal 


cities  must  be  regarded  as  estimates:  Damas- 
cus, 260,000;  Smyrna,  260,000;  Aleppo,  200,000; 
Beirut,  140,000;  Bagdisd,  126,000;  Erzerum,  120,- 
000;  Aflun,  06,000;  Manissa,  90,000;  Jerusalem, 
84,000;  Aidin,  80,000;  Brussa,  80,000;  Diarbekr, 
80,000;  Mosul,  80,000;  Siva,  78,000;  Urfa,  72,- 
000;  Aintab,  70,000;  Mecca,  70,000;  Basra,  60,- 
000;  Trebizond,  60,000;  Adana,  60,000;  Homs, 
60,000;  Hodeida,  49,000;  Angora,  38,000;  Tripoli, 
32,000. 

Prima^  instruction,  which  is  nominally  com- 
pulsory ror  Mohamm^ans,  is  intrusted  to  the 
clergy  attached  to  the  mosques  and  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  reading  of  the  Koran.  Under  the 
law  of  Oct.  6,  1913,  all  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  are  to  receive  primary  instruction  either 
in  State  schools,  community  or  private  schools, 
or  at  home.  Provision  for  government  inspec- 
tion is  made. 

In  Africa,  Tripoli  and  Bengasi  were  lost  to 
Turkey  at  the  close  of  the  Turco-Italian  War, 
and  Great  Britain  proclaimed  a  protectorate  over 
Egypt,  Dee.  18,  1914. 

PBODCcnoN.  The  empire  contains  much  soil 
of  exceeding  fertility,  but  agricultural  methods 
are  primitive;  and  any  incentive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modem  system  is  hindered  by  the  tithe 
ayttena  and  by  customs  dues  on  produce  exported 
from  one  province  to  another.  The  State  holds 
title  to  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  land, 
which  it  leases  for  a  "titiie,"  which  with  the  sup- 
plemental payments  required  amounts  to  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  |p-oss  produce  harvested.  This 
class  of  property  is  known  as  "miri."  The  tax- 
gathering  is  farmed  out.  The  title  to  property 
known  as  "vakuf"  is  held,  not  by  the  State,  but 
by  some  reUgious  or  charitable  institution  ("pi- 
ous foundation")  from  which  it  is  inalienable. 
This  form  of  property  is  usually  urban,  nearly 
all  of  Constantinople  being  held  under  this  ten- 
ure. There  is  also  simple  freehold  tenure,  but 
in  comparatively  small  amounts.  The  labor 
problem  is  acute.  Olive  oil  and  wine  are  im- 
portant products,  and  sericulture  is  carried  on. 
In  Asia  Minor  goats  are  numerous,  and  mohair 
is  a  leading  export.  Cereals  are  grown  as  well 
as  tobacco,  cotton,  nuts,  and  various  fruits.  The 
world's  supply  of  true  Mocha  coffee  is  a  produc- 
tion of  the  Yemen  Arab.  Opium  of  a  superior 
quality  is  produced.  There  are  rich  mineral  de- 
posits which  are  not  worked,  and  fertile  tracts 
through  which  no  railroads  rim.  Copper  is 
mined  near  Trebizond  sad,  on  a  larger  scale, 
near  Diarbekr.  The  extensive  coal  deposits  of 
Eeraclea,  on  the  Black  Sea,  are  exploited  in  a 
small  way.  Other  minerals  are  chrome  ore,  sil- 
ver-lead ore,  zinc,  manganese,  antimony,  emery, 
petroleum,  salt,  gold,  mercury,  arsenic,  etc. 
Manufactures,  in  the  western  sense,  are  few  and 
unimportant. 

CouifEBCB,  ETC.  By  countries  of  origin  and 
destination,  statistics  for  1911  (the  latest  avail- 
able)  are  given  below  in  thousands  of  piasters: 

/mp*.  Exp*. 

United  Kln(dom 820,518  625,529 

Sf""    888,228  480,461 

Belrlnm    145,607  61,837 

Netherlanda  79,627  88,880 

Germany    829,078  180,863 

Auatria-Hnnsary     755,881  218,918 

J«»'7     868,497  147,786 

OT»tee    28,714  88,153 

Bulcaria    108,677  74,816 

Rumania    108,803  62,010 

Ba»*a    273,581  91,188 

Servia    46,084  80,068 
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Imp:           Kxp*.  pound  of  100  piasters;  par  value,  $4.3M42.    The 

PeriU  69,098            4.46S  deUils  of  tile  1012-13  budget  are  as  follows: 

BrltiBh  India 198.198          25.«8  £T14,870,381   revenue   from   direct  taxes,   £T5.- 

cS&  SUM ■::::::;:;::::::;  "^Sm     ioSim?  002,728  indirect  taxes,  £ti,38i.886  stamps,  etc. 

Other  eoQntriM 141,«46          54,810  £T3,621,S73   monopolies,   £T301,867   State  enter- 

Toul   1910 8,593,608     1,829,927  »T8o8,784  domains,  tTl,724,770  vanous — a  total 

revenue    of    £T30,6I4,159.    Total    expenditure. 

Trade  statistics  for  the  empire  are  incomplete  £T67,164,460,   disbursed   as   follows:    £T15,790,- 

snd  unreliable,  Turlcey's  returns  differing  widely  ggs   finance  and  debt,  £T21,601,463   war,    £T6,- 

when  compared  with  the  returns  of  countries  of  046,000  marine,  £T3,899,633  public  works,  £T4,- 

origin  and  destination.     The  principal  domestic  037,287  administration,  £T1, 143,648  instruction, 

exports  from  the  United  Kingdom   to  Turkey,  £T497,700   indirect   taxes,   £T506,88O   civil   list, 

and  imports  from  Turkey  to  the  United  King-  £T218,711  legislature,  £T264,079  foreign  alTairg, 

dom,   are  given   below   according   to   Board   of  £T1 1 8, 105  survey,  £T78g,666  justice  and  worship, 

Trade  Returns,  for  three  years:  £T484,868  agriculture,  £T868,000  posts  and  tele- 

„    _   . =-= — — -— —  graphs,     £T523,288     sheikh-ul-Islam,      £T25,170 

Cof'::::^~kT            ■£874  637     ^llWi,     JlTlZ,  ^^t  of  accomlts.     The  toUl  debt  stood,   sept. 

cS&oif^S    .::...      sltill     *«?:«?       isMlS  24,  1912.  at  £T149,147,052.    Nominal  capital  in 

Cottons   5,280,893     5,792,596    4,919,741  circulation,  £T131,830,978. 

li^Zri- :::::::::  Itttll    I'tll^    iSJ;??6  w^Vio,'^"'^*^''*"  ••^*1t^,*^t^-H"' 

Mtchinery    284,017       875,274       315|l48  War  of  1012  naturally  was  involved  in  consider- 
able army  reorganisation,  the  German  drill  mss- 

Import,  from  Turkey:    191.}           itu          1919  ters  still  being  retained.     Much  of  the  military 

L'SS.  :::::;;:::::  tll:*ll  ^'ill^tl  ''itlfd  organization  was  kept  secret  .inee  that  war.  es- 

Angora  hair 704,520       404,818       687,125  pecially  With  regard  to  the  Jteot/  (reservea),  but 

Wool  267,005       827,876       285,986  it  was  the  opinion  of  military  observers  that  the 

JJ[?''l"    22?'SnS       JSJ'flJ       ilHtl  Turkish  forces  were  distributed  in  13  army  corps 

^'°°    '"'^<"'       '^*'^*'>       "'•''"'  and  2  independent  divisions,  and  that  the  whole 

The  total  trade  of  the  empire  for  1912  with  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  divided  into  4  army 

the  United   Kingdom   is   given   at  £14,639,852;  inspections,     viz.:     Constantinople,     Ersindjan, 

with  Germany,  £9,070,325;  with  France,  £7,302,-  Damascus,  and  Bagdad.     The  probable  diatribu- 

431 ;  with  the  United  States,  £6,209,474.  tion  of  these  13  armv  corps  in  1914  was  as  fol- 

There  entered  and  cleared  at  Constantinople  lows:  Constantinople,  Adriaaople,  Rodosto, 
in  1912,  18,318  vessels,  of  16,080,662  tons.  This  Smyrna,  Konia,  Aleppo,  Yemen,  Damascus,  Erze- 
number  included,  in  the  foreign  trade,  3706  sail-  rum,  Ersindjan,  Van,  Mossul,  and  Bagdad.  On 
ing  vessels  of,  in  the  aggregate,  196,784  tons;  a  peace  basis  each  army  corps  would  consist  of 
1357  steamers  of  2,507,886  tons  aailihg  regularly,  3  divisions  of  3  regiments  each,  each  having  3 
and  7678  steamers  of  11,941,258  tons  not  sailing  battalions.  Each  division,  in  addition,  'would 
r^iularly ;  in  the  coasting  trade,  3261  sailing  ves-  have  one  chasseur  battalion  and  one  artillery 
sels,  of  73,001  tons,  and  2316  steamers,  of  360,733  regiment  of  2  corps  each,  each  corps  consisting  of 
tons.  The  merchant  marine  in  1911  included  2  battalions.  Every  r^ment  was  to  have  a  ma- 
120  steamers,  of  66,878  tons,  and  963  sail,  of  chine  gun  company,  and  each  army  corps  from 
205,641  tons.  I  to  2  cavalry  regiments.  The  aSronautieal  sec- 
_  COVMUMCATIONS.  In  the  following  list,  the  tions  and  technical  troops  were  also  being 
lines  with  an  asterisk  have  a  kilometric  guaran-  trained  and  developed.  The  total  strength  of 
tee.  In  Europe  the  Salonica-Monastir  Railway  *  the  Turkish  army  available  for  a  European  war 
was  reported  Jan.  1,  1913,  to  have  136  miles  in  was  approximately  246  officers,  1300  officials, 
operation;  the  Constantinople-Salonica,*  317;  600,000  men,  80,000  horses,  1048  guns,  and  430 
the  Oriental  Railways,  693 — a  total  of  1046  machine  guns,  while  for  a  war  in  Asia  it  was 
miles.  The  Asiatic  lines  were :  Haidar-Pasha-  believed  that  there  would  be  7000  officers  and  of- 
Angora,*  368  miles;  Eshki-Shekir-Konia,*  283;  ficials,  400,000  men,  50,000  horses,  600  gims, 
Mudania-Brussa,  25;  Smyrna-Cassaba,*  165;  and  100  machine  guns  available.  Every  Turkish 
Alasheir-Afion-Karahissar,  156;  Smyrna- Aidin,  subject  is  liable  for  service,  this  obligation  rest- 
320;  Konia- Eregli-Persian  Gulf,*  125;  Mersina-  ing  on  Christian  and  Mussulman  alike,  as  was 
Adajia,  42;  Beirut-Damascus,  06;  Rayak-  the  case  originally.  The  Christian  enrollment, 
Aleppo,*  295;  Damascus-Medina,  812;  Jaffa-Je-  however,  was  made  comprehensively,  and  such 
rusalem,  64;  Haifa-Deraa,  106 — a  total  of  2836  recruits  were  usually  sent  away  from  their  na- 
miles  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  German  conces-  tive  districts.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
sion  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  is  to  extend  the  year  and  especially  when  Turkey,  joining  with 
Anatolian  line  from  Konia  to  Adana,  Mosul,  Austria  and  Germany,  declared  war  on  Russia, 
Bagdad,  and  Basra,  with  numerous  branch  lines  there  was  little  information  available  as  to  the 
and  an  extension  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  has  strength  and  organization  of  the  Turkish  army, 
been  finished  as  far  as  Bulgurlu,  about  16  miles  Navt.  The  effective  fleet,  in  October,  1014,  in- 
beyond  Bregli.  The  extension  of  the  Haifa  line  eluded  4  battleships,  2  protected  cruisers,  2  tor- 
to  Deraa  connects  with  the  Mecca  Railway,  pedo  craft,  16  gunboats,  8  torpedo  boat  de- 
Projected  lines  contemplate  628  miles  of  line  and  stroyers,  and  16  torpedo  boats.  At  the  Vickera 
440  of  junction  line  in  Europe  and  4940  in  Asia,  firm  in  Barrow  a  super-dreadnought  of  23,000 

It  was  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  a  tons  displacement,  21  Icnots  speed,  and  a  main 

section  of  tlie  Smyma-Cassaba  Railway  had  been  armament  of  10  13.6-inch  guns,  besides  16  6-indi 

destroyed  by  the  Turkish  military  authorities,  guns,  and  5  torpedo  tubes,  was  launched,  Bep- 

renderin^   the   operation    of   the   railway   from  tember  3,  1913;  but  on  the  declaration  of  vrar 

Smyrna  impossible.  she   waa    bought   by   Great   Britain    (renamed 

Finance.    The  unit  of  value  is  the  Turkish  Erin),  as  was  also  the  Osman  I,  completing  at 
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EUwick  (renamed  Aginoottrt).  The  Ooebe»  and 
the  Brealau,  reported  in  the  first  days  of  the  war 
aa  sold  to  Turkey,  retained  their  German  crews 
and  officers,  were  repaired  under  Oerman  direc- 
tion, and  put  out  into  the  Blade  Sea  under  Ger- 
man command.  At  the  end  of  September,  1914, 
the  British  naval  mission  under  Rear  Admiral 
A.  H.  Limpus  returned  to  England.  The  war 
personnel  included,  in  October,  1914,  about  13,- 
000  officers  and  men. 

GovEsmiSNT.  The  fundamental  laws  of  the 
empire  are  baaed  on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
and  the  Sultan  exercises  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority.  A  grand  vizier,  appointed 
by  the  Sultan,  forms  the  cabinet.  At  the  head 
of  ecclesiastic  affairs  is  the  shiekh-ul-lslam, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sultan.  The  legisla- 
tive body  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Reigning  Sultan,  in  1914,  Moham- 
med V,  bom  1844,  succeeded  April  27,  1909. 
Heir-presumptive,  Yussuf  Izzedin,  son  of  Abdul 
Aziz,  bom  1867.  The  cabinet  as  reconstructed 
after  the  assassination  of  the  grand  vizier,  Mah- 
mud  Shevket  Pasha,  in  June,  1913,  was  com- 
posed as  follows:  Said  Halim  Pasha,  nand 
vizier  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs;  Hairi 
Bey,  sheikh-ul-Islam  and  minister  of  pious 
foundation;  Talaat  Bey,  interior;  Ibrahim  Bey, 
justice;  Ahmed  Mahir  Bey,  president  of  ti>e 
Council  of  States;  Bri^.  Gen.  Enver  Pasha,  war; 
Mahmnd  Pasha,  marine;  Javid  Bey,  flnaoee; 
public  works,  vacant;  Shukri  Bey,  instruction; 
Ahmed  Kessimi,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
mines;  posts  and  telegraphs,  vacant;  Emin  Bey, 
Under-Secretary  of  state  for  the  grand  vizier. 

HiSTOBT 

EnvER  Bet  and  the  Abht.  At  the  beginning 
of  January,  1914,  Enver  Bey  was  given  the  port- 
folio of  war  in  the  Turkish  cabinet  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  with  the 
title  of  "Pasha."  As  a  conspicuous  Young  Turk, 
Enver  Pasha,  as  he  was  now  called,  was  expected 
to  use  his  official  powers  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  hold  which  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Prog- 
ress had  upon  the  army;  but  public  opinion  was 
not  quite  prepared  for  the  sweeping  exercise  of 
power  with  which  he  inaugurated  his  administra- 
tion. Assuming  to  himself  the  office  of  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  and  calling  to  his  side  Hafiz 
Hakki  Bey  (former  military  attach4  at  Vienna), 
Enver  Pasha  proceeded  to  place  on  the  retired 
list  almost  300  army  officers,  among  whom  were 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  Mahmud  Mukhtar  Pasha,  and 
other  famous  leaders.  Over  600  subalterns  and 
200  civil  employees  in  the  department  of  war 
were  also  discharged.  A  second  feature  of  En- 
ver Pasha's  regime  in  the  war  office  was  the  pre- 
dominance of  German  influence.  Enver  Pasha 
himself  had  served  as  a  military  attach4  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  most  trusted  lieutenant  had  been 
military  attacM  at  Vienna.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  a  German  military  mission  to  Turkey, 
and  the  German  general,  Liman  von  Sanders, 
was  to  assume  command  of  the  first  Ottoman 
army  corps  while  directing  a  thorough  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Turkish  land  forces.  Bo  strenuous 
a  protest  was  made  by  Russia  and  the  other 
powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  against  this  tri- 
umph of  German  military  influence,  that  General 
von  Sanders  was  deprived  of  his  command  and 
installed  as  inspector-general  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  with  the  rank  of  marshal,  for  five  years. 


With  the  aid  of  other  German  officers,  during  the 
summer  of  1914,  he  carried  out  a  general  reform 
and  redistribution  of  the  Turkish  army. 

Abmenian  Tbodbles.  Early  in  February  the 
Russian  charge  d'affaires,  M.  Gulkevitch,  arrived 
at  an  understanding  with  the  gprand  vizier. 
Prince  Said  Halim,  regarding  reforms  for  the  six 
Armenian  vilayets,  but  details  of  the  understand- 
ing were  not  announced.  Somewhat  later  re- 
ports were  received  to  the  effect  that  the  Turkish 
government  and  the  Armenian  patriarch  had 
agreed  on  Armenian  participation  in  the  general 
elections,  the  Armenians  receiving  16  seats  in 
the  chamber.  The  agreement  thus  heralded, 
like  so  many  previous  Armenian  agreements,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  periodic  outbreak  of  civil 
strife  between  the  Kurdish  tribesmen  and  the 
Armenian  Christiana,  for  in  April  the  town  of 
Bitlis  was  attacked  by  the  Kurds  and  new  "Ar- 
menian atrocities"  were  committed. 

Fbanoo-Tdbkish  Loan  Convention.  A 
Franco-Turkish  Convention  was  signed  in  Paris 
on  April  8-9  by  M.  Doumergue  and  Djavid  Bey, 
according  to  which:  (1)  France  granted  to 
Turkey  a  loan  of  800,000,000  francs  ($160,000,- 
000),  of  which  no  part  was  to  be  used  for  war- 
expenses;  (2)  France  agreed  to  support  the  fis- 
cal reorganization  of  T^arkey  and  to  recognize, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  other  Powers,  a 
four  per  cent  increase  in  the  Turkish  tariff,  and 
the  creation  of  monopolies  for  alcohol,  matches, 
playing  cards,  etc.  In  return,  France  obtained 
from  Turkey  concessions  (1)  in  Syria  for  some 
900  kilometers  of  railway,  and  the  ports  of  Jaffa, 
Caiffa,  and  Tripoli-in-Syria,  and  (2)  in  Armenia 
for  some  2000  kilometers  of  railway  and  the 
ports  of  Heraclea  and  Ineboli.  Before  the  war 
broke  out  in  August  onlv  half  of  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  loan  had  been  paid  by  France. 

Pabliambnt.  The  Turkish  Parliament  was 
formally  opened  on  May  14.  Fuad  Bey,  first  sec- 
retary of  the  palace,  read  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  rehearsing  the  events  which  had  trans- 
pired since  the  dissolution  of  the  preceding  Par- 
liament on  Aug.  4,  1912;  affirming  the  impossi- 
bility of  allowing  Greece  to  retain  the  ^gean 
Islands  so  necessary  to  Turkish  control  over  Asia 
Minor;  declaring  that  the  vilayet  or  provincial 
administration  must  be  reformed  and  subjected 
to  the  inspection  of  international  controllers;  in- 
sisting upon  the  prime  necessity  of  a  strong  fleet; 
and  congratulating  the  empire  upon  the  financial 
convention  recently  concluded  at  Paris.  Hali 
Bey,  who  was  elected  Speaker  of  i^e  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  his  inaugural  address  eloquently 
urged  his  fellow-countrymen  never  to  forget  and 
never  to  abandon  the  lost  provinces  of  Salonika, 
Monastir,  Janina,  Scutari,  Kossovo,  and  Uskub. 
In  his  Budget  Speech  in  July,  Djavid  Bey  re- 
ferred with  satisfaction  to  the  loan  agreement 
with  Friuice,  and  to  similar  negotiations  pending 
in  London  and  Berlin,  with  regard  to  increasing 
the  customs  duties  and  establishing  various  gov- 
ernment monopolies. 

Tdboo-Gbeek  Cbisib.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1914,  relations  between  Turkey  and 
Greece  became  strained  almost  to  the  breaking 
point.  The  two  Balkan  Wars  and  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  (Aug.  10,  1913)  had  resulted  in  the 
annexation  by  Greece  of  a  large  part  of  Mace- 
donia and  the  ^gean  Islands  which  had  hitherto 
been  under  Turkish  rule,  and  undoubtedly  con- 
tained a  considerable  sprinkling — whole  villages 
in  certain  localities — of  Mohammedans.    There 
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were  also  numeroua  communities  of  Greek  people 
living  in  Turkish  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  war  these  minorities,  the  Turks  in  Greek 
Macedonia  and  the  Greeks  in  Turkish  Anatolia 
(which  is  the  same  as  Asia  Minor),  found  their 
position  moat  uncomfortable,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  nation  and  under  the  rule  of  an  unfriendly 
Mvemment.  Consequently  large  numbers  of 
Turkish  villagera  began  to  emigrate  from  the 
new  Greek  provinces  in  Macedonia,  and  to  settle 
in  what  remained  of  Thrace  under  Turkish  rule, 
or  in  Asia  Minor.  Frequently,  upon  arriving  in 
Asia  Minor,  they  would  take  forcible  possession 
of  the  homes  of  Greek  villagers  living  there,  as 
compensation  for  the  homes  left  in  Macedonia; 
and,  in  the  excitement  of  national  hatred,  riots 
occurred,  accompanied  by  looting,  murder,  and 
rape.  At  Phocea  in  Asia  Minor  M>out  60  Greeks, 
and  at  Serekeui  about  40  Greeks  were  massa- 
ered.  In  a  panic  of  fear  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Greeks  fled  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Greece.  In  May  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  his 
Holiness  Germanos  V,  appealed  to  the  Sultan  to 
remedy  the  Greek  grievances.  In  June,  as  a 
further  protest,  the  Patriarch  closed  all  Ortho- 
dox churches  and  schools.  The  situation  was  be- 
coming serious.  An  anti-Oreek  boycott  still  fur- 
ther inflamed  national  animosities  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  steady  streams  of  angry  immigrants  con- 
tinued to  flow  from  Greece  into  Asia  Minor  and 
from  Asia  Minor  into  Greece.  On  June  12  the 
Greek  government  delivered  a  note  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  mistreatment  of  Greek  inhabi- 
tants of  Asia  Minor.  The  reply  vouchsafed  by 
tiie  Porte  (June  18)  laid  the  blame  on  Greece, 
insisting  that  the  regrettable  incidents  in  Asia 
Minor  were  caused  by  the  influx  of  200,000  desti- 
tute Turks  who  had  been  forced  by  the  Greeks 
to  leave  their  homes  in  Macedonia.  Greece  and 
Turkey  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  war.  Two 
other  factors  in  the  situation  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. First,  there  were  the  .£gean  Islands, 
which  Greece  had  occupied  during  the  Balkan 
War  and  which  she  was  determined  to  retain, 
Turkey  l>eing  no  less  determined  to  regain  them. 
And,  secondly,  there  was  growing  up  a  dangerous 
rivalry  between  the  Greek  sea  power  and  the 
Turkish  fleet.  In  January  Greece  was  excited 
by  the  annoimcement  that  Turkey  had  purchased 
two  dreadnoughts  which  were  lieing  constructed 
in  British  naval  yards,  one  from  Brazil  and  the 
other  from  Qiile.  In  addition  to  the  Bultan 
Osman  and  the  Reahadieh,  as  these  two  powerful 
ships  were  to  be  named,  several  smaller  vessels 
were  also  to  l>e  added  to  the  Turkish  navy.  The 
"Jingo"  Press  in  Greece  urged  an  attack  on  Tur- 
key before  the  latter  had  received  her  new  ships. 
Instead  of  attacking,  Greece  entered  into  compe- 
tition with  her  enemy,  by  purchasing,  in  July, 
the  Idaho  and  the  M%»ai»sippi  from  the  United 
States.  The  purchase  was  well  calculated  to 
dampen  the  ardor  of  the  Young  Turk  Chauvin- 
ists, and  at  the  same  time  to  moderate  the  panic 
which  had  been  occasioned  in  Greece  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  an  increase  in  the  Turkish  fleet. 
Moreover,  Servia  delivered  a  timely  warning  in 
Constantinople  that  in  case  of  a  Greco-Turkish 
conflict,  Servia  could  not  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  And  presently 
Russia  and  Rumania  advised  the  Forte  that  they 
would  consider  it  a  serious  blow  to  international 
trade  if  the  Dardanelles  should  be  closed  in  event 
of  a  Greco- Turkish  war.  Bulgaria  apparently 
intended  to  remain  neutral,  and  thus  practically 


to  prevent  a  war  on  land.  All  these  considera- 
tions made  for  peace.  A  supplementary  Turkish 
communication  to  Greece  on  the  subject  of  the 
dispossessions  in  Asia  Minor,  was  more  eoneilis- 
tory  than  the  first  Turkish  reply  had  been;  it 
proposed  an  exchange  of  properties  between  the 
Greek  refugees  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  Turkish 
fugitives  from  Macedonia.  A  second  Gredc  note, 
couched  in  conciliatoi^  but  firm  language,  con- 
tributed still  further  to  an  understanding.  The 
excitonent  in  Asia  Minor  had  by  this  time  been 
much  allayed  by  a  visit  of  the  Turkish  minister 
of  the  interior,  Talaat  Bey.  While  anxious  at 
far  as  possible  to  make  amends  to  Greece,  Talaat 
Bey  pointed  out  that  it  would  cost  the  Turkish 
government  about  a  hundred  million  dollars  to 
settle  the  Turkish  Macedonian  refugees  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  empire,  and  that  he  could 
hardly  turn  out  the  Mohammedans  who  were  now 
occupying  the  homes  deserted  by  the  Ore^  emi- 
grants. Aa  the  best  immediate  remedial  meas- 
ure both  governments  agreed  upon  the  exchange 
of  properties  between  Greek  and  Turkish  refu- 
gees. The  immediate  fear  of  a  Greoo-Turkisfa 
war  had  passed,  but  the  question  was  by  no 
means  settled.    To  discuss  the  basis  of  an  im- 

£  roved  understanding  between  the  two  nations, 
[.  Venizelos  (the  Greek  premier)  and  the  grand 
visier  were  to  have  met  in  a  semi-ofBcial  confer- 
ence at  Brussels  at  the  end  of  July,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  European  crisis  the  meeting 
was  called  off  and  this  somewhat  forlorn  hope 
of  an  amicable  understanding  vanished. 

Turkey  and  the  Was  or  the  Katioitb.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  in  the 
early  days  of  August,  Turkey  ordered  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years. 
For  three  months  Turkey  remained  more  or  less 
neutral,  but  finally  entered  into  the  eoafliet  in 
aid  of  Germany,  and  war  was  declared  on  Xo- 
vember  6.  The  events  leading  up  to  tbis  deci- 
sion, and  the  operations  of  the  war,  will  be  found 
amply  treated  in  the  article  on  the  Wab  of  the 
Nations. 

But  a  few  facts  belong  more  properly  to  the 
history  of  Turkey,  (hi  September  10  Ruatum 
Bey,  the  Turkish  ambassador  in  Washington, 
annoimced  that  Turkey  had  decided  to  abrogate 
all  conventions  or  Capitulations  whereby  the 
Sublime  Porte  had  in  times  past  restricted  its 
own  sovereignty  or  conferred  special  privileges 
upon  foreign  Powers.  Starting  with  France  in 
1635,  one  by  one  the  various  Powers  had  ob- 
tained "Capitulations"  or  agreements  from  the 
Porte,  {^anting  to  their  nationals  in  Turkey, 
liberty  of  residence  and  of  travel,  inviolability 
of  domicile,  freedom  of  religion,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  right  to  be  tried  l^  courts  of  their 
own  nationality.  The  abrogation  of  the  Capitu- 
lations was  therefore  a  most  important  event 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  French  Capitulation 
of  1740  was  not  to  be  modified  or  terminated 
without  the  consent  of  France.  A  most  unpleas- 
ant indication  of  the  spirit  at  Constantinople 
was  afforded  in  October  by  the  annulment  of  the 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  six  Armenian  vila- 
yets. The  war  caused  several  adjustments  in 
the  cabinet.  Before  entering  into  the  war  Enver 
Pasha  and  his  bellicose  associates  eliminated 
from  the  cabinet  (November  2)  the  ministers  of 
agriculture,  of  the  interior,  and  of  posts  and 
tdegraphs,  who  had  favored  peace.  In  December 
(Serman  officers  were  reported  to  have  accepted 
the  portfolios  of  war  and  of  marine  in  the  Tur- 
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Iciah   cabinet,   after   Enver   Pasha   and   Djemal 
Paaha  had  left  for  the  front. 

Turkey  and  Serria  at  last  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  at  Constantinople  on  March  14,  1914', 
and  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries w«'e  resumed.  Extreme  irritation  was 
caused  in  December  by  the  Hodeida  incident.  On 
December  11,  at  Hodeida  in  Arabia,  Turkish  sol- 
diers had  invaded  the  Italian  consulate  and 
seized  the  British  vice-ocmsul,  Q.  A.  Richardson, 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  The  strenuous  pro- 
teats  of  the  Italian  government  elicited  suave 
apologies  from  the  Porte,  but  failed  to  bring 
satisfactory  reparation. 

For  other  topics  concerning  Turkey,  see  Hia- 
tory  sectimiB  under  Crracs,  Eotft,  and  Gbkat 
Bbitaih  ;  and  Wab  of  thb  Nattoks. 

TXntXS  AND  CAICOS  ISUINDS.  Two 
groups  of  islands,  over  30  in  number,  geograph- 
ically part  of  the  Bahamas,  but  forming  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Britidi  colony  of  Jamaica.  Only 
8  are  inhabited.  Total  area,  169  square  miles; 
population  (1911),  6616.  Grand  Turk  is  the 
prmcipal  island  and  the  government  seat.  The 
imports  and  exports  in  the  1912  trade  were 
valued  at  £27,662  and  £26,947  respectively. 
Revenue  and  Hmenditure,  1912,  £8216  and  £8092 
respectively.  There  is  no  debt.  Salt  making  is 
the  only  important  industry,  the  export  of  salt 
in  1912  being  valued  at  £18,603.  The  soil  is  low- 
lying  and  barren,  and  nearly  all  provisions  for 
home  use  are  imported.  F.  H.  Watkins,  ap- 
pointed 1906,  was  Commissioner  in  1914. 

TTTSlCEaEE  NOBKAI.  AlTD  INDTTS- 
VBXAL  INSTITUTE.  An  institution  for  the 
industrial  and  higher  education  of  negroes, 
founded  at  Tusk«^^,  Ala.,  in  1881,  by  Booker  T. 
Washington.  In  the  autumn  of  1914  there  were 
1627  students  enrolled  in  all  departments  of  the 
institute,  and  the  faculty  numbered  192.  There 
were  received  from  legacies  durinjg  the  year  end- 
ing May  31,  I9I4,  1122,436.  The  endowment 
fund  on  the  same  date  amounted  to  $1,942,112, 
and  the  total  income  for  the  year  ending  May 
31,  1914,  was  $473,764.  The  library  contains 
about  20,000  volumes.  The  principal  is  Booker 
T.  Washington. 

TWIIiICFHT  SIiEEP  (DAKMEBscHLAr).  To 
this  method  of  anaesthesia,  or  amnesia,  was  given 
great  prominence  in  several  lay  journals  and 
magasines  during  1914.  These  productions  were 
highly  colored,  exaggerated  on  the  one  hand  the 
pains  of  ordinary  parturition  (one  writer  de- 
scribes them  as  a  "snrieking  horror"),  and  over- 
estimated on  the  other  hand  the  beiiefltB  con- 
ferred by  this  procedure.  In  addition  to  this, 
by  implication,  at  least,  they  made  it  seem  true 
that  babies  bom  during  twilight  slumber  are 
much  more  vigorous  mentally  and  physically 
than  their  brouters  and  sisters  born  under  or- 
dinary conditions.  The  basis  on  which  these  ar- 
ticles rest  are  the  results  obtained  in  the  Frei- 
burg Matemitv  Clinic,  by  KrSnig  and  Gauss. 
The  history  of  the  method  is  interesting,  and 
began  some  8  or  9  years  before  this  exploita- 
titm.  Steinbllchel,  of  Graz,  began  using  small 
doses  of  morphin  and  scopolamin  with  no  danger- 
ous restilts.  His  followers  used  repeated  doses 
of  both  morphin  and  scopolamin,  but  in  larger 
amounts,  with  the  result  that  there  were  serious 
consequences,  particularly  the  death  of  the  in- 
fant. In  1907  a  special  technic  was  elaborated 
in  the  Freiburg  clinic  by  Gauss.  The  object 
aimed  at  was  to  make  the  parturient  woman  for- 


get her  pains,  although  she  may  be  conscious  of 
them  at  the  time.  In  order  to  test  the  mental 
condition  she  is  shown  some  object,  and  after  an 
interval  of  half  an  hour  this  object  is  again 
called  to  her  attention.  If  she  remembers  hav- 
ing seen  it  before,  she  is  not  sufficiently  amnesic 
and  an  additional  dose  of  scopolamin  is  given. 
It  is  strongly  emphasized  that  only  one  dose  of 
morphin  (about  one-sixth  of  a  grain)  must  be 
given,  altiiough  scopolamin  may  be  repeated. 
Scopolamin  also  has  its  dangers,  small  doses 
sometimes  producing  great  disturbances  of  the 
nervous  system,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  lungs, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  these  results  in  a 
given  patient.  The  impression  derived  from  a 
review  of  the  literature  was  that  the  method  is 
not  safe  for  the  child  and  not  always  safe  and 
successful  for  the  mother.  This  view  was  sup- 
ported by  the  insistence  of  its  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates tiiat  the  method  should  only  be  applied 
in  hospital  surroundings.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  physician  or  physicians  and  nurses  in  at- 
tendance shall  be  with  the  patient  from  the  in- 
itial pain  until  sometime  after  the  child  is  born. 
Relatives  are  not  permitted  in  the  room.  Kr6nig 
himself  remarks:  "The  disadvantages  of  this 
method  consist  in  the  fact  that  with  some  women, 
especially  when  the  surroundings  are  not  very 
quiet,  transitory  states  of  confusion  of  mind  and 
excitement  occur.  These  are  of  no  material  im- 
portance, so  long  as  the  relatives  of  the  mother 
do  not  remain  in  the  room,  for  these  states  of 
excitability  make  an  unpleasant  impression  on 
the  family.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  carry  out 
the  method  of  twilight  sleep  only  in  cases  where 
the  relations  promise  to  be  out  of  the  room  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  birth."  Lequeux  says: 
"Ae  patient  is  delivered  as  in  a  delirium." 
Other  observers  find  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  second  stage  of  labor  is  unduly  pro- 
longed and  the  proportion  of  forceps  deliveries 
increased.  The  situation  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  the  method  will  be  successful  in 
about  80  per  cent  of  cases  where  every  precau- 
tion can  be  taken  as  to  surroundings,  and  a  phy- 
sician skilled  in  the  method  can  be  obtained. 
The  miscellaneous  application  of  twilight  sleep 
is  bound  to  result  in  a  large  number  of  fatalities 
and  complications  both  for  the  mother  and  child. 
TYPHOID  PEVEB.  The  city  of  Hanford, 
Cal.,  experienced  an  explosive  outbreak  of  ty- 
phoid fever  in  1914,  which  was  traced  to  a  sin- 
gle individual,  a  "carrier,"  a  woman  who  pre- 
pared food  for  a  public  dinner  and  who  never 
suspected  that  she  had  ever  had  typhoid  fever. 
Ninety-three  cases  were  traced  to  this  dinner. 
Two  of  these  persons  had  traveled  over  200  miles 
to  San  Francisco,  and  there  developed  the  dis- 
ease, three  cases  traveled  to  Fresno,  30  miles 
away,  before  the  illness  seized  them,  and  other 
persons  were  scattered  in  various  directions  from 
the  centre  of  infection  at  Hanford,  thus  illustrat- 
ing how  a  single  focus  may  spread  the  disease 
over  a  wide  territory.  The  manner  in  which  in- 
fection took  place  was  also  interesting.  After  a 
good  deal  of  investigation,  infection  was  traced 
to  a  dish  of  spaghetti.  Tlie  spaghetti  was  pre- 
pared at  the  home  of  the  "carrier,"  brought  to 
the  banquet  and  there  heated  just  before  serving. 
The  disconcerting  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  dish 
was  infected  by  the  carrier  at  her  home  and 
then  reheated,  which  process,  instead  of  killing 
the  bacilli,  caused  them  to  multiply.  Labora- 
tory   examination    showed    that   the    dish    was 
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swarming  with  bacilli  and  tliat  the  sauce  used  in 
making  it  was  a  good  culture  medium.  The 
death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  per  100,000  popu- 
lation in  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1912,  the  latest  report 
available,  was  16.6,  while  in  nearly  100,000  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  United  StatM  army,  who 
were  protected  by  vaccination,  not  a  single  death 
occurred.  These  statistics  were  quoted  by  Bass 
to  show  the  value  of  the  procedure. 

TXwBBLL,  RoBEBT  Yelvebton.  An  Irish 
educator  and  literary  critic,  died  Sept.  21,  1014. 
He  was  born  at  Ballingarry,  County  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  in  1844,  was  educated  at  private  schools 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  becoming  a  fel- 
low at  that  university  in  1868,  professor  of 
Latin  in  1874,  and  professor  of  Greek  in  1880, 
in  which  chair  he  served  until  1898.  He  be- 
came senior  tutor  and  public  orator  in  1899,  and 
from  1900  to  1904  was  professor  of  ancient  his- 
tory, which,  with  other  o£Sces,  he  resigned  on 
beins  appointed  registrar  in  1904.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  Fifty  Fellows  of  the  British 
Academy,  and  in  1881  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  education  in  Ireland.  His  published 
writings  include:  Correspondence  of  Cicero 
(vols,  i,  ii,  1879  to  1886;  vols,  iil,  iv,  v,  vi, 
and  vii,  with  Dr.  Purser,  1890  to  1900) ;  Latin 
Poetry  (1803);  Sophocles  (1897);  Essays  on 
Oreek  Literature  (1909).  He  was  also  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  leading  English  quar- 
terlies and  reviews. 

TT-S.     See  War  of  the  Xatioxb. 

TIDO.     See  Hobticultdbb,  Heio  Fruits. 

XTOAKDA  FBOTECTOBATE.  A  British 
possession  in  East  Africa  (estimated  area,  117,- 
681  square  miles,  exclusive  of  lakes)  made  up 
of  6  provinces — Rudolf,  Eastern,  Northern,  West- 
ern, and  Buganda.  The  population,  as  estimated 
March  31,  1913,  included  622  European  males 
and  201  females,  3110  Asiatics,  and  2,889,6&1 
Africans.  Neither  area  nor  population  can  be 
accurately  estimated,  no  survey  having  been  com- 
pleted and  no  census  having  been  taken.  Mengo 
is  the  native,  Entebbe  the  British  capital.  The 
country  is  unsuited  for  European  habitation,  ma- 
laria, spirillum  fever,  dengue  fever,  and  sleeping 
sickness  being  prevalent.  Coffee,  rubber,  and  ca- 
cao are  among  the  exports.  Cotton  is  the  most 
important  crop,  the  export  for  1912-13  being 
6313  tons,  valued  at  £254,379;  in  addition,  6614 
tons  of  cotton  seed,  valued  at  £11,336,  were  ex- 
ported. Cattle  are  plentiful.  Imports,  exclusive 
of  specie  and  bullion,  but  including  goods  in 
transit,  were  valued  at  £669,343  (£628,163  in 
1911-12);  exports,  £452,310  (£384,700).  Reve- 
nue, in  1912-13,  £238,665  (£203,492);  expendi- 
ture, £292,147  (£283,689);  grant-in-aid,  £45,000 
(£66,000). 

The  so-called  Uganda  Railway  lies  entirely  in 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate  (q.v.),  where  there 
were  two  short  railways,  the  Busoga  from  Jinja 
to  Namasagali,  and  the  Kampala-Port  Bell  Rail- 
way, which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  running  from  Mombasa  in  British  East 
Africa  to  Kisumu  on  Lake  Victoria,  where  con- 
nection is  had  with  a  steamer  service  to  Uganda. 
The  King  of  Uganda  is  Baudi  Chua,  born  Aug. 
8,  1896,  succeeded,  1897.  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief, F.  J.  Jackson. 

TTLSTEB  AND  HOME  BTTLE.  See  Gbkat 
BBlTAHf,  History. 

ULSTEB  VOI.TTirTEEBS.  See  Gbbai  Bbit- 
AIM,  History,  passim. 


TTIiTBAVIOIiET  BAYS.     See  Raoiotbekapt 

AND  ROERTOENOtOOT. 

TTKA-PIiOW  EKOINE.     See  Steak  Bi«aiNE. 

TJ1TCI17ABIASIB.     See  HooKW(nK  Dibeabb. 

TTKDEBOBOITND  WATEBS.     See  Geoloot. 

TTNDEBWOOD,  Oboab  W.  An  Amerieao 
public  official,  elected  in  1914  United  States 
Senator  from  Alabama.  He  was  bom  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1862,  was  educated  at  the  Rugbv 
SchOKDl  in  that  city  and  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  studied  law  and  in  1884  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  once  beginning  practice  in 
Birmingham,  which  city  has  continued  to  be  hi< 
residence.  In  1892  he  was  chairman  of  the  Dpm- 
oeratic  Executive  Committee  of  the  ninth  dis- 
trict of  Alabama  and  was  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Campaign  Committee  which  adopted  th« 
present  constitution  of  Alabama.  In  1895  h« 
was  elected  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  wu 
reelected  to  successive  Congresses  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Sixty-third.  Mr.  Underwood  from 
his  first  entrance  into  Congress  was  recognized 
as  possessing  rare  talents  as  a  legislator  and 
his  reputation  steadily  grew  through  successive 
Congresses.  In  the  Sixty-third  Congress  he  wan 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  had  in  his  charge  the  Tariff  Bill  passed  by 
that  Congress.  His  conduct  of  this  bill  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  greatly  increaMd 
his  reputation  and  he  became  recognized  as  the 
most  prominent  and  one  of  the  ablest  memben 
of  the  House.  Although  not  a  notable  debater, 
Mr.  Underwood  is  an  effective  speaker,  and  a 
profoimd  student  of  economic  problems.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  found  for  the  most  part  in  Mr. 
Underwood  a  strong  supporter,  but  he  differed 
from  the  President  on  the  Panama  Tolls  Bill 
and  steadily  resisted  the  passage  of  that  bill  io 
the  House.  (See  Panama  Canai.  Tolls.) 
While  still  engaged  in  his  work  in  the  House 
Mr.  Underwood  was  in  April,  1014,  elected  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  against  Rich- 
mond P.  Hobson.  While  Mr.  Hobson  was  con- 
ducting an  aggressive  campaign,  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  Alabama,  Mr.  Un- 
derwood did  not  leave  his  duties  in  the  House. 
(For  details  of  this  campaign,  see  Alabam.\.) 

TTNEKFLOYKENT.  The  problem  of  unem- 
ployment is  considered  by  students  of  industrial 
problems  as  one  of  the  most  serious  and  probabW 
the  most  difficult  of  solution  of  all  problems  con- 
nected with  the  betterment  of  labor.  In  timet 
of  depression  the  entire  western  world  is  im- 
pressed with  the  far-reaching  consequences  of 
imemployment  in  relatim  to  poverty,  sickness, 
vice,  crime,  and  almost  every  social  ill.  Every 
community  is  also  at  times  aware  of  more  or  less 
unemployment  due  to  the  sea8<mal  changes  in 
industry.  This  is  especially  marked  in  farmin;;, 
railroading,  millinery,  and  all  branches  of  the 
men's  and  women's  clothing  trades.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  these  instances  of  unemployment  on  an 
extensive  scale  there  is  at  all  times  in  every  in- 
dustrial community  a  considerable  amount  of  ir- 
regularity in  employment.  The  United  States 
census  for  1900  (1910  not  yet  published)  re- 
ported unemployment  in  that  year  which  in- 
volved an  aggregate  loss  in  wages  of  nearly  one 
billion  dollars.  In  the  winter  of  1913-14  the 
extent  of  unemployment  was  much  greater  than 
in  any  year  sinco  1907-08.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  Employment  Bureau  of  the  New  York  At- 
sociation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  estimated  that  on  any  given  day  in  the  win- 
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ter,  1013-14,  there  were  at  leftat  324,000  men  un- 
employed in  that  city.  Mayor  Mitchell  Becured 
replies  from  400  out  of  840  priTate  employment 
agencies  showing  that  only  17  per  cent  of  appli- 
cants were  placM  while  41  per  cent  of  available 
places  were  not  filled.  The  situation  was  ag- 
gravated  by  the  presence  of  many  floaters,  raw 
immigrants,  and  other  nonresidents.  There  re- 
sulted various  demonstrations  led  by  labor  agi- 
tators, especially  the  invasion  of  various 
churches.  (See  Ikdustriai,  Wobkebb  of  thk 
WoaLD.)  A  temporary  free  employment  bureau 
was  opened  by  the  city. 

In  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1914  the  ex- 
tent of  unemployment  was  even  greater  than  a 
year  earlier;  every  city  had  its  unemployment 
problem.  Relief  agencies  were  overwhelmed  in 
many  places ;  municipal  lodging  houses  were  full 
to  capacity,  and  many  genuine  seekers  for  work 
were  sleeping  on  bare  boards  in  docks,  ware- 
houses, and  other  accessible  shelters.  Many  re- 
lief committees  sprang  into  existence  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  all  over  the  United  States; 
and  municipal  and  State  governments  expanded 
public  construction  work  as  a  means  of  partial 
relief. 

Vatiovjll  Coitfxbencb.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  held  the  First  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Unemployment  at  New  York 
City,  Feb.  27  and  28,  1914.  Delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  69  cities  and  26  States,  and  the  con- 
ference was  opened  by  Mayor  Mitchell.  Ad- 
dresses were  given  by  university  professors,  so- 
cial workers  and  officers  of  the  Association,  pub- 
lic officials.  Socialists,  Single  Taxers,  and  labor 
leaders.  It  was  manifest  that  statistics  of  un- 
employment were  wholly  lacking  in  the  United 
States. 

The  solutions  advanced  included  industrial  and 
governmental  measures  and  preventive  methods; 
no  immediate  solution  was  advanced  except  by 
Socialist  and  Single  Tax  advocates.  Unemploy- 
ment insurance  was  prominent  among  relief 
measures  advocated.  The  following  remedies 
were  put  forward:  public  labor  exchanges;  sys- 
tematization  of  industry,  especially  the  dovetail- 
ing of  seasonable  employments;  proper  distribu- 
tion of  immigrants;  vocational  education;  and 
the  abolition  of  child  labor.  Every  phase  of  the 
problem  was  considered.  Substantial  agreement 
was  shown  on  the  following  points:  the  necessity 
for  accurate  labor  statistics ;  the  need  for  a  wide- 
spread system  of  Federal  labor  exchanges;  the 
urgent  duty  of  employers  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  regularize  employment;  the  need  for  indus- 
trial training  and  vocational  guidance;  and  the 
inauguration  of  an  effective  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The  resolutions  adOT>ted  urged  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  of  a 
Bureau  of  Distribution  with  power  to  establish 
employment  exchanges  throughout  the  country  to 
supplement  the  work  of  State  and  municipal  bu- 
reaus. Legislatures  were  urged  to  establish  or 
reconstruct  free  nonpolitical  State  employment 
agencies  controlled  by  the  merit  system  and  sus- 
tained by  adequate  appropriation  and  having  a 
system  of  branches.  Municipalities  were  di- 
rected to  give  attention  to  local  problems  of  un- 
employment. It  was  recommended  that  private 
employment  agencies  for  profit  be  brought  under 
Federal  or  State  inspection  and  control.  The 
association,  in  codperation  with  the  American 
Section  of  the  International  Association  on  Un- 


employment, was  urged  to  undertake  a  thorough 
study  of  the  labor  market,  labor  exchanges,  emer- 
gency and  relief  measures,  the  regularization  of 
industry,  casual  labor,  vocational  guidance,  and 
unemployment  insurance. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  the  Sec- 
ond National  Conference  on  Unemployment  was 
held  at  Philadelphia,  December  28-29.  This  was 
participated  in  by  municipal  officials,  relief  ex- 
ecutives, and  investigators.  Public  action  by  the 
city  was  discussed  by  Morris  L.  Cooke,  director 
of  public  works,  Philadelphia;  action  by  the 
State  by  John  P.  Jackson,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Industry  of  Pennsylvania;  and  action 
by  the  nation  by  Meyer  London,  Socialist  Con- 
gressman-elect from  New  York  City. 

The  second  annual  conferoice  of  the  American 
Association  of  Public  Employment  Offices  was 
held  at  Indianapolis,  September  24-26.  There 
were  present  43  delegates  from  State  employment 
offices  and  labor  commissions.  The  lack  of  re- 
liable statistics  of  unemployment  and  of  the 
means  of  securing  them  was  discussed.  Atten- 
tion was  also  paid  to  the  plan  of  the  United 
States  Commissicm  on  Industrial  Relations  to 
establish  a  national  commission  of  labor  ex- 
changes to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  public 
employment  offices.  Resolutions  were  passed  call- 
ing for  the  rapid  elimination  of  all  private  agen- 
cies operated  for  profit  and  requesting  Federal 
codperation  in  the  distribution  of  labor  betwem 
States.  A  legislative  committee  was  appointed 
and  also  a  committee  charged  with  devising  a 
uniform  ^stem  of  records  and  reporte  to  be 
recommended  for  all  public  employment  offices. 
MEETnro  THE  Pbobleu.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  relief  committees  mentioned  below,  the 
conferences  above  referred  to,  a  conference  of 
the  labor  commissioners  of  six  Stetes  at  Chicago, 
and  the  announcement  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Commission  (q.v.)  that  it  would  undertake 
an  investigation  of  employment,  some  legislation 
was  enactM.  The  most  important  was  a  law  by 
the  New  York  Legislature,  on  March  28,  estab- 
lishing a  State  system  of  employment  exchanges. 
(See  paragraph  Legialatitm.)  This  followed  a 
special  message  of  Governor  Glynn  on  March  6, 
and  was  the  most  important  legislation  of  the 
year  on  this  matter.  In  the  early  fall  nine  em- 
ployment offices  were  opened  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  State,  all  coordinated  by  a  ceniral 
bureau.  On  October  28  Mr.  Charles  B.  Barnes 
was  appointed  director  of  this  new  employment 
bureau.  In  March  Mayor  Mitehell  of  New  York 
City  urged  upon  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  crea- 
tion of  a  municipal  employment  bureau,  and  an  or- 
dinance carrying  out  this  suggestion  was  adopted 
on  April  28.  In  close  affiliation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is  the 
American  Section  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion on  Unemployment.  These  two  bodies  dis- 
cussed means  of  attack  upon  this  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  began  the  formation  of  com- 
mittees on  unemployment  and  relief  in  various 
States.  In  Chicago,  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison 
appointed  an  unemployment  commission.  This 
organized  in  seven  committees  dealing  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  unemployment,  methods  of 
securing  employment,  effects  of  immigration,  the 
dovetailing  of  employmento,  methods  of  relief, 
vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  and  the  relation  of 
vocational  training  and  guidance  to  unemploy- 
ment. This  commission  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   labor   exchange  carefully   safe- 
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friuirded  against  the  political  spoils  Bystaii. 
Similar  committees  were  organiKed  in  every  im- 
portant industrial  centre.  Bills  were  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Representatives  Murdock  of  Kan- 
sas and  McDonald  of  Michigan  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Employment  Bureau.  This  Bureau  would 
have  branches  throughout  the  country  and  would 
cooperate  with  State  employment  offices.  The 
McDonald  scheme  called  for  the  use  of  post  offices 
as  agencies. 

Pctlic  Euplotkent  Exchanges.  Mr.  Solon 
de  Leon  made  a  study  of  the  operation  of  public 
employment  exchanges  in  the  United  States. 
He  found  such  in  18  States  and  15  municipal- 
ities. None  of  the  Southern  States  were  included 
in  this  list  nor  any  of  the  Mountain  States  ex- 
cept Colorado.  The  number  of  offices  maintained 
in  each  State  was  as  follows:  Colorado,  4; 
Connecticut,  6;  Illinois,  6;  Indiana,  5;  Kansas, 
1;  Kentucky,  1;  Maryland,  1;  Massachusetts,  4; 
Michigan,  5;  Minnesota,  3;  Missouri,  3;  Ne- 
braska, 1 ;  Ohio,  6 ;  Oklahoma,  3 ;  Rhode  Island, 
1 ;  South  Dakota,  1 ;  West  Virginia,  1 ;  and  Wis- 
consin, 4. 

LmisLATioN.  The  legislation  of  the  year  in- 
cluded the  creation  of  public  employment  bu- 
reaus in  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  New  York, 
and  a  popular  referendum  in  Washington  which 
had  the  effect  of  eliminating  private  employment 
agencies  from  that  State.  Louisiana  authorized 
city  councils  to  maintain  free  employment  bu- 
reaus. Maryland  established  in  its  bureau  of 
immigration  an  agricultural  employment  depart- 
ment. The  notable  law  of  the  year  was  enacted 
in  New  York,  This  created  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  a  Bureau  of  Employment  in  charge  of 
a  director  of  approved  executive  ability  and 
scientific  knowledge.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
was  autitorized  to  establish  branches  throughout 
the  State,  in  each  of  which  he  wag  required  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  employers  and 
employees  with  a  chairman  agreed  on  by  the  ma- 
jority. Notice  of  a  strike  or  lockout  may  be 
filed  with  the  employment  office  by  employers  or 
employees  and  this  information  must  be  conveyed 
to  the  opposite  party  in  the  dispute.  Applicants 
must  then  be  informed  of  such  dispute.  The  offi- 
cers may  organize  subdivisions  for  men,  women, 
and  children.  Applicants  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18  may  register  at  school  on  special 
forms  which  will  then  be  transmitted  to  the  em- 
ployment office.  Each  advisory  committee  must 
appoint  a  subcommittee  on  juvenile  employment. 
Cooperation  of  the  branches  including  an  ex- 
change of  lists  of  vacancies  is  required;  and  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  expend  S  per  cent 
of  the  employment  bureau's  appropriation  in  so- 
liciting business.  The  publication  of  a  bulletin 
giving  information  regarding  the  state  of  the 
labor  market  is  required. 

Gbeat  Britain.  Bt^inning  in  1910  Great 
Britain  adopted  a  policy  of  establishing  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  public  employment  offices. 
These  are  headed  by  a  central  office  at  London, 
and  8  divisional  offices  at  London,  Bristol,  Bir- 
mingham, Doncaster,  Warrington,  Cardiff,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dublin,  which  supervise  423  labor  ex- 
changes that  are  connected  with  1066  local  agen- 
cies. The  aim  has  been  to  place  an  agency 
within  five  miles  of  every  considerable  body  of 
workers.  These  offices  employ  a  total  of  aoout 
6000  clerks  and  supervisors,  and  have  proved  a 
most  valuable  aid  in  the  distribution  of  surplus 
labor. 


Unehflotiiznt  Inbubance.  An  snalyHis  of 
the  present  status  of  unemployment  iiuuranee 
shows  that  all  schemes  may  be  classified  under 
three  general  headings,  namely,  (I)  public  sub- 
sidies to  the  unemployment  insurance  funds  of 
trade  unions;  (2)  State  or  communal  voluntary 
unemployment  hinds;  and  (3)  compulsory  in- 
surance. The  first  of  these  systems  is  practiced 
extensively  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
France,  Luxemburg,  and  Switinrland  without 
State  regulation.  The  same  principle,  but  with 
legal  regulation  for  the  entire  country,  is  found 
in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Great  Britain.  The 
last  country  has  introduced  compulsory  insur- 
ance for  the  building  and  allied  trades  including 
about  2,600,000  workmen.  The  STstem  of  sub- 
sidizing workingmen's  unions  is  known  aa  the 
Ghent  system.  It  has  been  extensively  practiced 
because  it  imposes  light  financial  burdens  upon 
the  State  or  city  and  is  easy  of  introductiim ; 
but  it  is  not  believed  by  students  of  the  problem 
to  be  an  effective  solution  for  this  far-reaching  in- 
dustrial evil.  The  voluntary  employment  funda  to 
which  any  workingman  of  the  city  is  entitled  to 
contribute  and  from  which  he  may  draw  benefits 
after  meeting  certain  conditions  have  been  best 
administered  in  Berne,  the  Canton  of  Basel,  and 
the  ci^  of  Cologne.  A  combination  of  the  sub- 
sidy of  voluntary  unemployment  funds  has  been 
tried  in  Bavaria  and  Wtirttemberg.  These  funds 
have  not  succeeded  in  meeting  the  situation  be- 
cause a  relatively  small  proportion  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  protected  by  unemployment  insur- 
ance will  voluntarily  make  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  pay  their  premiums.  Aside  from  a  short 
experiment  in  the  city  of  St.  Gall  and  the  recent 
introduction  of  the  idea  in  the  watch  and  clock 
industry  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Nuremberg,  and 
the  English  case  above  noted,  compulsory  un- 
employment insurance  has  not  been  tried. . 

In  Norway  400,000  wage  earners,  and  in  Doi- 
mark  600,000  wage  earners  are  insured  under 
volimtary  schemes.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  fewer  than  60,000  workmen,  in  Belgium 
only  slightly  more  than  100,000,  and  in  Holland 
only  30,000  workmen  have  any  kind  of  nnon- 
ployment  insurance.  The  proportions  for  numer- 
ous cities  practicing  unemployment  insurance 
vary  through  similar  extremes.  While,  there- 
fore, insurance  against  unemployment  is  being 
extensively  practiced  in  Europe,  yet  the  vast 
majority  even  of  European  workmen  are  still 
uninsured. 

Great  Britain.  The  National  Insurance  Act 
passed  December,  1911,  and  effective  July  15, 
I9I2,  contained  provisions  for  compulsory  insur- 
ance against  unemployment  of  workers  mgaged 
in  engineering  trades,  shipbuilding,  building,  and 
construction  of  vehicles.  The  law  provided  for  a 
total  premium  of  6%  pence  per  worker  insured,  to 
be  made  up  by  employer  and  employee  paying 
2Vi  pence  each,  to  which  the  State  added  1^ 
pence,  or  one-tiiird  their  total.  The  onployer 
was  made  responsible  for  payment  for  hunaelf 
and  workers.  The  law  provided  also  that  a 
trade  union  or  voluntary  association  of  workers 
may  insure  themselves  under  the  act  and  the 
government  would  refund  one-sixth  of  their  un- 
employment benefits.  Registration  was  begun 
July  16,  1912,  and  the  first  premiums  were  paid 
Jan.  16,  1913.  By  Jan.  1,  I9I4,  there  were  2,- 
608,039  persons  insured  under  compulsory  sec- 
tions, including  about  100,000  boys  and  10,000 
women  and  children.    Under  the  voluntary  plan, 
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172  unioiw  with  370,041  members  were  inaured. 
The  total  was,  therefore,  nearly  one-fifth  of  all 
workers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Never- 
theless the  act  is  not  considered  by  any  means  a 
final  solution  of  the  unemploymoit  evils  of  low 
paid  casual  labor  or  of  the  extensive  unemploy- 
ment among  young  persons.  The  benefits  paid 
during  the  first  6  months  were  £236,468.  The 
total  funds  collected  in  1913-14  were  £2,300,000, 
of  which  the  State  subsidy  equaled  £600,000. 
The  balance  in  the  fund  was  £1,600,000.  The  Ad- 
ministration expenses  have  been  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  outlay. 

XrSTEXPJAiYTtXST  TSSXTELAJSICZ.  See 
Unemplothei^t. 

UNION  COIXXSOE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education,  founded  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
in  1795.  The  enrollment  in  all  departments  in 
the  autumn  of  1914  was  474,  the  faculty  num- 
bered 38,  and  was  increased  during  the  year. 
There  were  no  noteworthy  benefactions  received. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  college  amount  to 
about  $950,000,  and  the  income  from  all  sources 
to  about  9116,000  annually.  The  library  con- 
tains about  43,000  volumes.  The  president  is 
Rev.  C.  A.  Richmond,  CD. 

UNITABIANB.  The  latest  available  statis- 
tics for  this  denomination  are  for  1906,  at  which 
time  there  were  70,642  communicants,  477 
churches,  and  631  ministers.  The  administra- 
tive body  is  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
which  has  headquarters  in  Boston.  The  denom- 
ination is  active  in  distributing  literature  and  in 
organizing  conferences  for  the  promulgation  of 
Unitarian  thought.  The  social  work  is  carried 
on  by  the  Department  of  Social  and  Public  Serv- 
ice, created  in  1908.  This  department  conducts 
a  Bureau  of  Council  and  Information,  promotes 
lecture  courses  in  the  churches,  and  has  also  or- 
ganized a  lending  library,  but  its  most  notable 
work  has  been  the  publication  of  a  series  of  pam- 
phlets on  various  social  service  topics,  which  are 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
question.  The  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social 
Justice  is  an  unofficial  organization  which  urges 
the  denomination  in  the  direction  of  the  Chris- 
tian reconstruction  of  the  social  order.  Divinity 
schools  of  the  church  are  maintained  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Missionary  work  is  carried  on  at  many  points 
among  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  immi- 
grants of  the  United  States.  Among  the  publica- 
tions are  the  Chriatitm  Regitter,  published  in 
Boston;  the  UtnUuriam  Advance,  published  in 
New  York;  and  the  i>aoi/lo  Unitarian,  published 
in  San  Francisco.  The  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  is  Rev.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  and  the  secretary  is  Rev.  Lewis  O.  Wil- 
son. 

XTNITED  BBETHBEN.     See  Mobatuks. 

UNITED  KINQDOK.     See  Gbeat  Bbjtain. 

UNITED  PBEBBTTEBIAN  CHUBCH  OF 
NOBTH  AUEBICA.  This  denomination  was 
founded  in  1853  by  a  union  of  associate  and 
associate  reformed  churches.  For  several  years 
negotiations  leading  to  a  union  of  this  denomi- 
nation with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  have  lieen  under  way.  The  de- 
nomination in  1914  included  148,220  communi- 
cants, 1126  churches,  and  1167  ministers.  There 
are  13  synods  and  72  presbyteries.  Missions  are 
maintained  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan. 

UNITED  STATES.     Population.    The  esti- 


mated population  of  the  United  States  on  July 
1,  1914,  was  109,201,992.  Of  continental  United 
States  the  estimated  population  on  the  same 
date  was  98,781,324,  compared  with  a  popula- 
tion of  91,972,266  on  April  16,  I9I0.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  several  States  and  territorial  pos- 
sessions will  be  found  in  the  articles  dealing 
with  them. 

AGBicm,TCBB.  General  statistics  for  agricul- 
ture in  1914  for  the  United  States  and  its  de- 
pendencies will  be  found  in  the  articles  dealing 
with  agriculture  and  agricultural  products.  The 
section  Agriculture  in  each  State  article  gives 
the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  For  foreign  agricultural  statistics, 
see  the  agricultural  sections  under  the  various 
countries.    See  also  the  articles  AaiucuLTUBB; 

AOBIOULTCBAI,  EDUCATION;  HOBTICULTUIUC ;   IbBI- 

GATION;  etc. 

Manucactubkb.  Manufacturing  statistics  for 
1914  will  be  found  in  the  articles  dealing  with 
the  chief  industries  as  Cotton,  Textile  Manu- 
i-ACTiTBiNO,  Stock  Raising,  Wool,  etc. 

MiNEBAL  PBODUonoN.  The  general  article 
MiNEBAL  PaoDUcnoN  IN  the  United  States 
gives  the  production  of  all  metals  and  minerals 
in  1913,  Under  each  State  will  be  found  a 
section  giving  the  mineral  production  of  that 
State  in  1913,  and  in  1014  when  possible.  For 
tlie  mineral  production  of  foreign  countries,  see 
sections  under  those  countries.  See  also  the 
articles  on  the  various  minerals. 

Education.  For  information  in  regard  to  ed- 
ucational matters  in  1013,  see  the  article  Edu- 
cation IN  THE  United  States,  and  for  notes 
on  higher  and  professional  education,  see  Uni- 
vebsities  and  CDlleoes.  In  the  article  on 
each  State  and  Territory  will  be  found  a  para- 
graph dealing  with  educational  statistics. 

Religion.  For  information  regarding  the 
year's  history  of  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, see  the  articles  on  the  respective  denomi- 
nations. General  information  relating  to  reli- 
fious  bodies  in  1914  will  be  found  in  uie  article 
lEUGious  Denokinattons  and  Movements. 

FoBEioN  CouKEBCE.  Statistical  tables  relat- 
ing to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  1914  are  given  on  pages  717-719.  Table  I  is 
a  summary  for  the  calendar  year,  giving  in  de- 
tail by  countries  the  total  imports  and  exports 
in  1913-14.  Table  II  is  a  general  suuunary  of 
the  foreign  commerce  for  the  fiscal  years 
1913-14.  Tables  III  and  IV  give,  respectively,, 
the  chief  articles  of  import  and  export  for  the 
calendar  years  1913-14. 

Commerce  and  the  War.  The  effects  of  the 
war  on  international  commerce,  when  viewed  as 
a  whole  by  the  returns  for  the  calendar  year,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  as  serious  as  they  really 
were.  Thus  the  total  imports  from  all  coim- 
tries  for  the  calendar  year  1914  were  hardly 
less  than  in  1913.  The  figures  for  the  former 
year  are  $1,789,276,001,  while  for  the  calendar 
year  1913  they  were  $1,792,596,480.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  exports  for  the  corresponding  periods 
of  the  two  years,  although  greater,  docs  not  as 
a  whole  show  an  alarming  situation.  The  total 
for  1914  was  $2,113,624,050,  while  the  total  for 
1913  was  $2,484,018,292.  A  more  striking  pre- 
sentment of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  commerce 
will  be  found  by  making  a  comparison  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  June  and  December  in 
1913  and  1014,  that  is,  for  the  last  month  of 
the  fiscal  and  calendar  years.    The  figures  for 
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June  show  a  normal  condition,  while  those  for 
December,  1014,  show  effects  of  the  war  on 
American  commerce.  In  June,  1914,  the  imports 
totaled  $157,629,460,  but  in  December,  1914,  they 
had  fallen  to  $114,060,645.  The  comparison  be- 
tween December,  1913,  and  December,  1914, 
shows  even  greater  difference,  as  in  De«ember, 
1913,  the  imports  amounted  to  $184,026,671.  A 
comparison  of  the  export  trade  for  June,  1914, 
and  December,  1914,  shows  a  great  increase  in 
the  latter  month.  In  June,  1914,  the  exports 
amounted  to  $157,072,044,  while  in  December, 
they  had  reached  a  total  of  $246,032,558.  In 
December,  1913,  the  exports  were  $233,195,628. 
From  these  figures  it  appears  that  while  the  im- 
port trade  altered  considerable  decline  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  the  export  trade,  due  to  the 
demand  for  products  in  belligerent  countries, 
showed  a  great  increase. 

Of  still  greater  interest  is  a  comparison  of 
trade  with  Europe  in  these  respective  periods. 
The  total  imports  from  European  countries  in 
the  calendar  year  1914  amounted  to  $783,517,- 
609,  compared  with  $804,666,103  in  tiie  calendar 
year  1913,  a  decrease  of  over  $76,000,000.  The 
total  imports  from  European  countries  for  the 
fiscal  year  1914  was  $894,602,868,  which  was 
practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913.  Exports  to  European  countries  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1914  amounted  to  $1,339,296,910,  com- 
pared with  $1,649,673,363  for  the  calendar  year 
1913,  a  loss  of  over  $160,000,000.  Again  we 
make  the  comparison  between  the  months  of 
June  and  December.  In  June,  1914,  the  total 
imports  from  European  countries  was  $69,100,- 
120,  while  in  December  th^  had  fallen  to  $44,- 
955,266.  The  exports  in  June,  1914,  to  Euro- 
pean countries  amounted  to  $90,310,794,  while 
in  December,  1914,  they  had  increased  to  $190,- 
201,330.  The  exports  in  December,  1913, 
amounted  to  $160,668,211,  and  in  June,  1913, 
to  $82,088,790. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of 
commerce  conditions  in  the  countries  at  war  in 
relation  with  the  United  States.  Taking  them 
in  their  alphabetical  order,  we  find  that  im- 
ports from  Austria-Hungary  in  December,  1913, 
amounted  to  $1,977,836;  in  December,  1914,  they 
were  $1,220,194.  The  exports  in  December,  1913, 
to  Austria-Hungary,  amounted  to  $3,162,652, 
while  in  December,  1914,  they  had  fallen  to 
$2700.    The  imports  from  Belgium  in  December, 

1913,  amounted  to  $3,043,070;  in  December,  1914, 
they  had  fallen  to  $390,076.  The  exports  to 
Belgium  in  December,  1013,  amounted  to  $7,740,- 
612,  but  they  had  fallen  in  December,  1914,  to 
$768,282.  The  imports  from  France  in  Decem- 
ber, 1913,  amounted  to  $17,563,761;  in  December, 

1914,  they  had  fallen  to  $0,025,047.  The  ex- 
ports in  December,  1913,  were  $18,341,017;  they 
had  risen  in  December,  1914,  to  $37,585,679. 
The  imports  from  Germany  in  December,  1913, 
amounted  to  $18,272,085;  in  December,  1914, 
they  had  fallen  to  $8,680,428.  The  exports  in 
December,  1913,  were  $33,210,285,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  these  had  fallen  to  $2,194,035. 
The  imports  from  Russia  in  December,  1913, 
were  $2,612,754;  in  December,  1914,  $7448.  The 
exports  to  Russia  in  December,  1913,  were  $4,- 
971,120;  in  December,  1914,  $479,429.  The  im- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  in  December, 
1913,  were  $28,597,188;  in  December,  1914,  they 
had  fallen  to  $14,937,749.  The  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdtnn  in  December,  1913,  were  $61,- 


002,740;   in  December,   1914,  they  had  risen  to 
$83,803,254. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  consider  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  commerce  between  neufavl 
European  countries  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  it  will  be  found  that  for  the  most  part 
there  has  been  a  great  increase.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1913  the  imports  from  Dounark 
totaled  $2,400,910,  and  in  1914,  they  were  $3.- 
844,827.  The  exports  to  Denmark  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1913  amounted  to  $18,017,058,  and 
they  had  risen  to  $41,945,344  in  the  calendar 
year  1914.  The  imports  from  Italy  were  prac- 
tically unchanged  in  the  two  years,  but  exports 
showed  a  great  increase  in  1914.  In  1913  there 
were  exported  to  Italy  goods  to  the  value  of 
$78,075,043,  and  this  increased  in  1914  to  $97.- 
032,200.  The  Netherlands,  contrary  to  condi- 
tions in  other  countries,  showed  a  decrease  in 
exports,  while  imports  remained  practically  the 
same.  While  the  exports  to  the  Netherlands 
from  the  United  States  in  1913  amounted  to 
$121,662,038,  they  had  fallen  in  1914  to  $100,- 
743,803.  Imports  from  Sweden  were  practically 
the  same  in  the  two  years,  but  exports  increased 
from  $13,680,690  to  $30,061,285  in  1914. 

An  examination  of  the  exports  of  certain  com- 
modities for  the  calendar  year  will  give  inter- 
esting results  as  shown  in  the  tables  III  and 
IV  below.  More  instructive,  however,  is  a  com- 
parison of  figures  for  the  last  month  of  the  year. 
The  total  export  of  foodstuffs  in  December, 
1914,  was  $65,800,209,  compared  with  $11,149,- 
000  in  December,  1913.  Wheat  exports  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  arairegated  28,876,217  bushels, 
compared  witii  S|T24,027  bushels  in  December, 
1013.  Com  exports  in  December,  1914,  amounted 
to  $4,582,006,  compared  with  $749,124  in  De- 
cember, 1913.  Fresh  beef  in  December  showed 
a  total  export  of  6,694,348  pounds,  compared 
with  624,430  pounds  in  December,  1913.  Pickled 
and  salted  beef  doubled  in  quantity  of  export. 
Cotton  was  one  of  the  products  most  discussed 
in  relation  to  export  trade.  In  December,  1914, 
there  were  exported  1,202,116  bales  of  cotton, 
valued  at  $49,340,720,  compared  with  1,230,830 
bales,  valued  at  $81,953,499  in  December,  1913. 
The  exports  of  cott<m  for  the  calendar  year 
show  an  even  greater  falling  off,  as  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1913  there  were  exported  8,609,588 
bales,  valued  at  $575,488,090,  compared  with 
0,320,486  bales,  valued  at  $343,904,905  in  1914. 

Of  rather  gruesome  interest  is  the  compari- 
son of  the  exports  of  explosives,  including  car- 
tridges, dynamite,  gunpowder,  etc.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  these  commodities  were  exported  to 
the  value  of  $2,170,387,  compared  with  a  value 
in  December,  1913,  of  $885,658,  the  total  ex- 
ports of  explosives  for  the  calendar  year  1914 
being  $10,037,587,  compared  with  $6,525,077  in 
the  calendar  year  1913.  Copper  was  declared 
conditional  contraband  and  the  restrictions  are 
reflected  in  the  exports  for  the  year,  as  in  De- 
cember, 1913,  copper  was  exported  to  the  value 
of  $12,666,021,  while  in  December,  1914,  it  had 
fallen  to  $7,073,182,  and  for  the  calendar  year 
1914  the  total  exports  of  copper  were  $117,188,- 
350,  compared  with  $144,909,117  in  1913.  Iron 
and  steel  manufactures  also  showed  a  marked 
falling  off,  as  in  1913  the  total  value  of  tliese 
exported  was  $204,436,060,  while  in  1914  they 
had  fallen  to  $190,801,084,  or  a  decrease  of  nearly 
$100,000,000.  The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  for 
the  calendar  year  1914  were  $28,016,344,  corn- 
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pared  with  a  value  of  $33,601,986  in  1913.  For 
a  comparison  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  other 
commodities  for  the  years  1913-14  consult  tahles 
III  and  IV. 

In  general  the  commerce  from  the  grand  di- 
visions, excluding  Europe,  showed  comparatively 
little  change  as  regards  imports,  but  quite  ma- 
terial decreases  of  exports.  The  import  trade 
from  North  America  increased  from  9389,814,- 
744  in  1913  to  $441,400,758  in  1914.  With 
South  America  there  was  an  increase  from  $198,- 
259,005  in  1913  to  $229,620,375  in  1914.  The 
import  trade  with  Asia  and  Oceania  was  prac- 
tically the  same,  while  that  with  Africa  showed 
a  falling  off  of  about  $3,000,000.  The  export 
trade  with  North  America  countries  showed  a 
decrease  from  $601,176,159  in  1013  to  $481,688,- 
221  in  1914.  The  South  American  trade  fell  off 
from  $146,614,635  in  1913  to  $91,013,339  in 
1914.  The  export  trade  with  Asia  and  Oceania 
suffered  a  decrease  from  $207,825,327  in  1913 
to  $178,402,761  in  1914.  The  African  trade 
showed  a  decrease  of  about  $3,000,000  in  1014. 

Commerce  vnth  Noncontiguous  Posaeationt. 
The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska 
in  the  calendar  year  1914  were  valued  at  $21,- 


100,776,  compared  with  a  value  of  $21,097,040 
in  1913,  and  the  imports  from  Alaska  in  the 
same  period  amountea  to  $24,265,189,  compared 
with  $21,601,413  in  1013.  The  exports  to 
Hawaii  in  the  calendar  year  amounted  to  $21,- 
473,230  and  the  imports  from  Hawaii  to  $47,- 
086,271  in  1914,  compared  with  $40,143,963  in 
1913.  To  Porto  Rico  were  sent  in  1914  goods 
valued  at  $29,927,274,  compared  with  $32,866,- 
662  in  1913,  and  there  were  received  from  that 
island  goods  valued  at  $35,163,781,  compared 
with  a  value  of  $30,637,332  in  1913.  Exports  to 
the  Philippines  in  1914  were  valued  at  $22,797,- 
400,  compared  with  a  value  of  $27,004,727  in 
1913,  and  products  were  received  from  the 
islands  valued  at  $23,611,809  in  1914,  compared 
with  a  value  of  $17,913,173  in  1913. 

Import*  and  Export*  of  Oold  and  Silver.  The 
total  imports  of  gold  in  ore,  bullion,  and  coin 
in  the  calendar  year  1914  amounted  to  $67,387,- 
741,  and  the  exports  of  gold  amounted  to  $222,- 
616,166,  leaving  an  excess  of  exports  o(  $166,- 
228,416.  The  imports  of  silver  in  ore,  bullion, 
and  coin  for  the  calendar  year  were  valued  at 
$26,959,187  and  the  exports  to  $51,603,060,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  exports  of  $26,643,873. 


Tabui  I 
FOREION   COICMERCE    BY   COUNTRIBB  IH  THE    CALENDAR  TEARS    1918    AMD    1914 

Import!  Export* 

Oonntrttt                                                   191S  1914  191B  1914 

Europe:                                                                                          DoBar*  Dollar*  Dollar*  DoOari 

Auatris-HnnKsry     19,083,892  15,688,880  22,244,699  12,801,196 

Belgium     41,458,876  80,862,019  64,817,469  84,771,028 

Denmark     2,466,910  8,844,827  18,617,058  41,945,844 

France     188,983,883  104,215,181  168,822,626  170,104,041 

GermanT     184,211,852  148,889,866  351,980,541  158,294,986 

Greece     8,256,038  4,054,919  1,102,289  8,796,142 

lUW     65,822,804  55,207,274  78,676,048  97,982,200 

Netherlsndi    87,688,808  87,499,623  121,562,088  100,743,803 

Norway     3,412,129  11,976,758  9,255,868  19,635,207 

Portugal    6,851,678  6,900,970  6,251,589  8,949,106 

Rnasia  in  Europe   22,822,957  12,806,834  25,966,851  22,260,062 

Spain    24,411,958  22,041,006  30,778,476  27,815,504 

Sweden     11,875,408  11,715,316  18,586,596  80,961,285 

Switierland     24,861,740  21,513,025  836,182  769,612 

Turkey  in  Kurope 10.019,001  7,048,495  2,244,255  1,788,157 

United  Kingdom   271,954,987  287,391,443  590,732,398  599,812,295 

ToUl  Europe   864,666,108  788,517,609  1,499,678,368     1,888,295,916 

North  America: 

Bermuda     459,159  687,985  1,861,628  1,668,249 

Britialt  Bonduraa    1,788,786  1,717,684  1,526,689  1,619,211 

Canada     142,127,982  164,081,010  408,191,392  810,616,232 

Central  American  Statei: 

Coats  Rica   3.458,060  8,858,426  8,516,700  8,044,575 

Gaatemala     3,418,514  4,694,890  8,306,596  3,l,i7,117 

Honduras    3,314,229  2,751,497  8,758,179  5,600,667 

Nicaragua     1,668,408  1,449,746  2,888,020  2,806,301 

Panama    4,664,748  4,473,456  24,368,022  20,974,981 

Salvador   1,470,322  1,890,056  2,270,964  1,817,848 

ToUl  Central  American  States   17,989,288  18,018,070  40,168,487  86,871,484 

Mexico     81,785,484  86,280,966  48,052,187  88,211,175 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 1,266,504  1,521,980  5,569,749  6,268,646 

West  Indie* : 
British— 

Bsrbados    869,497  442,896  1,465,404  1,262,727 

Jamaica     5,052,691  6,962,226  5,182,971  4,728,869 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   6,681,974  6,605,998  8,301,620  8,841,516 

Other    British    1,747,781  1,530,108  3,128,289  2,976,119 

Cuba     125,093,740  146,844,576  78,238,884  67,881,768 

Danish    81,489  295,203  918,065  887,584 

Dutch    662,505  646,246  888,022  1,019,777 

French    75,420  74,746  1,841,077  2,087,847 

Haiti     810,201  1,171,649  6,698,166  8,841,164 

Santo  Domingo    8,991,794  6,582,680  6,674,496  4,370,102 

Total  West  Indies   144,416,842  169,055,768  101,281,932  92,840,903 

Total  North  America    889,814,744  441,400,758  601,176,159  481,588,221 
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Import*  giforU 

OounMet                                                ISIS  1»14  l»lt 

Sontli  Amarie*:                                                                            DoOart  DMmn  DtOart 

Arnntina     26,575,«aT  66,2T4,34«  54,980,415 

BoUTia    S98  173  0aS,4S9 

BraaU     100,947,755  95,000,693  59,901.305 

Chile     29,558.828  24,238,718  16,618.913 

Colombia     15,714,447  17,547,987  7,«47,1«5 

Ecuador    8,462,567  8,865,910  S.S31.a46 

Falkland    bUnda    1  467 

Oniana: 

BritUh    98,045  222,969  1,680.244 

Dutch    818,825  1,084,608  781,806 

Franeh     81,831           818,798 

Paragaax    67.220  61,198  215,058 

Porn    10,824,587  11,269,941  7,608.916 

VngatJ   1,860,609  9,507,168  7,617,110 

VoDMnala     9,808,761  10,916,984  5.462,441 

TMal  Soath  Amarlea    198,259,005  229,520,875  146,614,685 

Alia: 

Aden  1,697,341  1,656.045  1,886,927 

China    40,811.969  87.308,989  36,844.184 

Choaon    4,913  7,537  1,178,744 

Baat  Indiea: 
BrUUh— 

Britiah  India   70,860,612  63,088,948  10,966,051 

Straita   SettlemcnU    81,851,678  24,681,610  4,268,274 

Other    Britiah    12,858,612  10,948,886  584,131 

Dnteh    4,996,150  6,451,254  8,858,164 

Honckanc     8,474,840  2,664,186  11,085,608 

Japan    98,985,957  105,696.252  62.499,819 

Persia     1.963.719  1,540,918  8,126 

Rnasia  in  Aaia   2,054,118  2,268,068  944.856 

Slam    166,423  188,655  786,845 

Turkey  in  Aaia   12,127,887  10,611,188  1,884.990 

Other    Aaia     110,806  66,647          

/     Total  Aaia    281,407,868  266,864,028  126,122,651 

Oceania: 
British  Oceania:' 

AnstraUa  and  Taamania 10,420,058  18,452,886  48,778,819 

New  Zealand 4,928,779  4.906,858  8,594,688 

Other  Britiah  176,782  181.122  264,970 

French  Oceania 1,278,629  1,144,818  965,406 

Oerman   Oceania    4,080  16,872  209,006 

Philippine    IsUnda    17,918,178  28,611,809  27,004,727 

Total  OceanU    84.719,506  48,812,860  81.703,676 

Africa: 

Britiah  Africa: 

Weat    556,811  447,604  8,493,785 

South    8,066,849  1.805,419  lS.98e.67« 

East    880,069  622,909  989.720 

Canary   lalanda    165.298  111,628  684,717 

Egypt    17,249,586  15,041,988  2,167,941 

French  Africa    785,697  836,519  3,282,479 

Oennan   Africa    435,580  109,771  582,324 

Italian   Africa    54,81 1  69.047  3,469 

Uorocco     119,854  122,918  77,568 

PortuKueae  Africa 449.200  364.147  2,722,272 

Total    Africa    28,729,760  19,660,971  28,928,308 

Grand  total   1,792,696,480  1,789.276,001  2,484,018,293    3,118,624,050 


1»14 

OaOar* 

37,127,958 

805.8T6 

38,275.884 

18.627,618 

5,784.275 

3.S04.014 

1.294 

1,812,684 

655.244 

282,480 

82,595 

5,876.487 

4.158,453 

5.088,582 

•1.01S,8$9 


677,198 

21,279.864 

1,854,580 


10,879,066 
8,667,883 

452,260 

2.741,078 

9.358.548 

41.750.979 

471.969 
S.8M,37S 

674,982 

780,489 


99.198.210 


45.024,718 

8,138.895 

308.731 

883.481 

173.816 

32,797,400 

77,209.541 


8,381,410 

13.086.873 

837,045 

888,524 

2,068,633 

8,685,673 

413.836 

7.059 

43,825 

2,977,077 

25,823,823 


Tabli  II 
IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEARS  1918  AND  1914,  BT  GRAND  DIVISIONS 
rUeal 


Tear* 
Sndtne 
June 
SO — 
1918     . 
1914     . 


IHPOBTI 

Atlantic  Oulf  Utxiean  Pacific  Northern 

coast                 coast               border               coatt              border  Interior 

dietricte       '    dietrietii            dietrieU          dietrtete           dieirieU  porta 

.$1,875,849,886  $103,612,409  $27,059,560  $128,895,064  $158,612,647  $23,978,819 

.    1,374,620,578     120,872,034     82,802,909     138,151,867     205,273,412  22,705,867 


Total 

$1,818,008,334 
1,898,986.657 


XZPOBTB 

1918     $1,848,811,800  $548,076,378  $24,902,645  $146,856,469  $401,997,618         $289,889    $2,465,884,149 

1914     $1,804,108,797  $566,887,662  $16,630,869     186,248,148     841,183,200  25,973       3,864,579.148 


TABUt  III 

CHIEF    ARTICLES    OF    IMPORT,    CALENDAR 

TEARS   1918  AND   1914 

IMPOBTI 

Arti^e*                                    191S  1914 

Art    works    $85,058,780  $22,109,958 

Chemicals,  dmcs,  and   dyea.  101,292,697  87,675,578 

Coffee     104,671,601  104,794,819 


Article*  191S 

Copper,    and    mannfaetnrea 

of     44,479,668 

Cotton,    mannfaeturaa    of. .   65,859,542 

Earthen,  atone,  and  china- 
ware     10,608,998 

Fibree: 

Manufactures   of    80,810,586 

Unmanufactured     60,789,957 


1914 

27,974,533 
60.812.913 

9,553,529 


74,473,886 
49.123,495 
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ArHelet  ItlB 

rUh     17,684,002 

Frniti,    InehidiBC   nntt 48,804,548 

Fun,  >sd  manufkCtaTM  of  7,802,284 
Hide*  iknd  ■kins  other  tlun 

fur    Bklns    105,878,861 

India     mbber     and     tntta 

jwreha  and  crude   . . .   84,901,590 
Iron   and  ataol,  and  mann- 

taetnrm  of    88,601,986 

Proetooa  atone*    46,460,608 

Leather,    and  manufactures 

of     10,714,008 

Oila    45,890,821 

SUk: 

Uannfaetnre*   of    81,776,210 

Unmanufactured     92,815,211 

Spirita,     wines,     and     malt 

liquors 20,882.258 

Sncar     97,129,471 

Tea     16,404,298 

Tin,  in  bars,  bloeks,  or  plgi  46.900,224 
Tobaeeo,  nnmanntaetured.  .  86.820,064 
Wood,  and  manufacture*  of  61,067,658 
Wool: 

Hanntaeturc*   of    17,851,428 

Unmanufactured     28,776,274 


1914 

19,081,961 

49,772,047 

.      8,685,866 

112.819,501 

74,698,882 

28,615,844 
10,764.987 

26,280,371 
40,090,498 

99.960.140 
92,571,818 

16,619,875 
127,218,884 
17.775,979 
88,861.183 
84.772.047 
68,174,612 

44,100,858 
58,805,578 


Tabli  it 

CHIEF    ARTIOIiES    OF    EXPORT,    CALENDAR 

YEARS   1918   AMD    1914 

EZPOBTS 

ArtUUi                                       J»1S  1914 

AfrieuUural    implsmenU. .  .•85,458.648  $31,649,628 

Animal*     7.071,055  30,419,267 

Antomd>iI«s     88,800,567  84,171,568 

Breadatnlb    208,891,856  810,380.878 

Chemical*,  drug*,  dye*,  and 

medicine*     26,787,207  38,986.842 

Coal     67,209,514  54,815,975 

Copper,    and    manofsetare* 

of    144,909,117  117,188,860 

Cotton: 

Manufacture*    of    55,586,267  60,092,998 

Unmanufactured     575,488,090  848,904,905 

Fertilisers    11.668,885  8.082.879 

Fish    11.845,588  11,222,990 

Fruits,  ineludins  nuts 88,708,696  29,686,503 

Iron     and     steel,     manufac- 
ture* of,  not  including 

ore   294,485,060  199,861,684 

Leather,   and   manufacture* 

of   59,994,678  

Iflneral    oila     140,816,409  189,900,587 

Meat  and  dairr  prodnoto.  .167.486,469  161,474,241 

Naval  stores   22,360,485  18,798,088 

Oil  cake  and  oil  cake  meal*  27,761,624  22,047.883 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  21,174,217  30,118,930 

Paraflln  and  paraffln  wax.     8,176.881  6.484.881 

Seeds   2,284.896  8,288,748 

Tobacco : 

Mannfaeturs*   of    6,755,910  6,982,682 

Unmanufactnrsd     52,987,890  48,908,864 

Vegetable  oils   21,088,089  16,896.710 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of.  114,777,518  74,965,170 

*  Mot  including  corn  oil  cake. 

RxcBiPTa  AND  DiBBUnaBMENTS.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  figures  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  showB  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Federal  goTemment  for 
the  fiscal  years  1013  and  lOU: 


Customs    $ 

Internal  revenue: 

Ordinary     

Corporation  and  in- 
come taxes. . . 
Sales  of  public  lands 
Miscellaneous    .... 

Ordinary  receipts 
Public  debt  reeeipu 

Total,  exclusive 

of   postal    . . . 

Postol    revenue... 


Rteeipt* 
1918 
318,891,895.86  9 


Civil  and  miseel... 
Postal  deficiency  . 
War  Department . 
Kan    Department , 

Indians     

Pensions     

Int.  on  pttUio  debt. 


I><«bur««nmit« 

IBIS 

I    169.802.804.68 

1,027,868.79 

160,887,452.85 

188,262,861.97 

20.806,168.90 

175,085,450.29 

22,899,108.08 


1914 
292,820,014.61 


Ordinary   dis- 
bursements   .  .       682,770,706.51 

Panama  Canal  dis- 
bursements   ..         41,741,258.03 

Public     debt     dis- 

bnrsemenu    ..         24.101,610.50 


1914 
170.580,286.45 

178',S32,'804.26 
139,682,186.28 

20,215,075.96 
178,440,281.12 

22,868,956.70 

700,264,489.71 
84,826,941.76 
26,961,827.00 

762.042,758.47 
283.558,102.62 


Total,      exclusive 

of  posUl 748,703,574.04 

Postal     expendi- 
tures           363.108.874.74 

Total,  including 

posUl    81,010,812,448.78  «1,045,600,861.0« 

Exee**  of  receipts.*        8,819,166.71  «  28,098.79 

National  Dfst.  The  amount  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  United  States  national  debt  at  the 
end  of  tiie  calendar  years  1012,  1013,  and  1014 
were  as  follows: 

Vte.ai,191» 
Interest-bearing  debt  at  from  2  to  4 

per    cent    and    redeemable    from 

1908   to    1961,    inclusive    t    964,681,680.00 

Debt    on    which    interest    has    ceased 

ainca  maturity    1,605,070.26 

Debt  bearing  no  intorest 874.788,081.90 

Gross  debt    1,841,059,782.16 

Cash  balance  in  general  fund   ....       148,676,881.22 

Met    debt    $1,197,488,400.94 

Dte.  81,1918         D*e.  81,1914 
Intereat  bearing 

debt     $    966,828,490.00  $    968,825,550.00 

Debt     on     which 

intoreat     ha* 

ceased     1,641,720.26 

Debt     bearing     no 

interest    870.797,865.40 


Agfregate 1,889,262,465.66 

Certificates  and 

Treaanry  notes   1.607,771,969.00 


1,518,670.26 
868,778,899.40 
1,839,122,619.66 
1,450,584.869.00 
2,789,707,488.66 


Gross  debt 3,947,084,434.66 

Cash  in  Treasury: 
Currency  trust 

funds    1,607,711,969.00     1.450.584.869.00 

Gold    reserve 

150,000,000.00 


fund 

Met  balance, 
general  fund 

Mational  Bank 
notes,  r^ 
demption 
fund  (in- 
cluded In 
pnbUo  dsiit 
under  r*- 
qnirement  of 
set  of  Con- 
gress, July 
14,     1890) . 


111,854,817.93 


151,988,820.11 
66,770,674.65 


17,209,266.00 


Totol     . . . 
Met    debt 


15,192,488.00 


$1,886,885,552.98  $1,684,686,796.76 

. .  .$$1,060,108,881.73  $1,115,170,601.90 


809,410,665.81         808,659,782.56 


85,006,299.84 

2,910,204.69 

57,892,663.64 

724,111,229.84 
28,400.850.00 


747,512,079.84 
266,619,625.65 


Total,  including 

postal    $1,014,181,605.49 


The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1015,  are  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  re- 
ports as  follows: 

Rteeipt* 

Customs    $270,000,000  $220,000,000 

Internal    revenue    812,000,000     359,000,000 

Corporation    and    income 

taxes    95,000,000        80,000,000 

Miscellaneous   59,000,000       69,000,000 

$1,045,628,954.88         Total  ordinary  recelpU  ..$786,000,000  $728,000,000 


71,381,274.74 

2,571,774.77 

59,740,870.13 

784,678.168.71 
23,021,222.50 


767,694,889.21 
287,984,565.67 
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JMf6«r*«in«iit«  Abmt.    The  regular  army  of  the  United  Stata 

Civil  esublishment  ♦}ZI'SS2'2SS  ♦I!S'559'2°°  <»»  June  30,  1914,  oonaisted  of  4701  offioerB  and 

War  Department 170,000,000     168,000,000  07701    ——       T..    »k»    l.+io,    »^.i    -.,-.    :..ir.j-i 

Navy  Department   188,000,000     140,000,000  87,781    men.     In    the    latter    total    are    inrluded 

Indian  serriee 21,000,000      21,000,000  the  quartermaster  corps  of  3809   men  and  the 

Penmion.    ■■■■■■•■•••■■■  "6,000,000    169,000,000  hospital  corps  of  4065.     Of  the  total  number. 

Intermit  on  the  pnbUc  debt.     22,900,000      28.000,000  759  officers  iid  17,901  men  belong  to  the  Coart 

Total    ordinary    disbnree-  Artillery,    and    are    therefore    practically    sts- 

»««>*»    $701,900,000  »7lO,000.000  tionary  in  coast  defenses;  1008  officer*  and  18,- 

Snrplua  for  1916  in  ordl-   ,  .^  ,„„^„  .  ,.„„„„„„  434  men  belong  to  the  staff,  technical,  and  non- 
nary  receipt*    9  34,100,000  9  18,000,000  1.^1.1.1.          t   i.t.                     -ij- 

Panama      Canal      disbarae-                       •»      .      .  v  combatant  branches  of  the  army,  including  re- 

menta    41,000,000      28,000,000  CTuits  and  men  engaged  in  recruiting.     Dedurt- 

MiacellaneoM  redemptlona  of  i^g  tj,ggg^  ^^  mobile  army,  so-called,  was  eom- 

tne  puDue  aeoi posed  of  2935  officers  and  61,446  men.     On  the 

Total  estimated  deficit... 9    6,900,000  9  10,000.000  date  mentioned  the  troops  were  disposed  of  tp- 

~                 ~         ;                        ;                   ;  proximately  as  follows:     In  the  Philippines,  Sii 

-     CoiNAOE.    The  coinage  executed  at  the  mints  regiments  of  infantry,  2  regimente  of  cavalrr. 

of  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1  "Vegiment  of   field   artillery,  2  companies  if 

1914  was  as  follows:  engineers,  and  11  companies  of  coast  artillery, 

-^■^■^-—^—^-^-^————^^—^-^—^—^—  aggregating  in  strength  9572.     In  the  Hawaiiao 

COINAGE   EXECU'raD^T  TOE   mNTB  OF  THE  Jslanls  were  3  regimenta  of  inf-^tay    1  regiment 

CALENDAR  TEAB  1914  »*  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  field  artillery,  1  com- 

D«nom<n4i«on                         Pieeet               Talue  P*°y  °^  engineers,  8  companies  of  coast  artiUerr, 

Doable  eagles  2.046.820    940,926,400.00  "»  aggregate  strength  of  8196.     In   the   Canal 

Kaglee    702,650        7,025,500.00  Zone  were  1  regiment  of  infantry   and  3  com- 

fc'^lS.iii- :::::::::    Jllim    ;:?KI:?8  p^'"  «>'  ~"t  .'^«"«7%»'P'«''?f  ,^7" 

! __: : There  were  m  China  2  battalions  of  infantry 

ToUl  gold  4,194,112      58,457,817.60  with  a  strength  of  849,  and  in  Alaska  1  regiment 

Half  doUari   1,116,610           558,306.00  of  infantry,  numbering  862.    There  were  in  Vera 

8SSr  .*.°"^. : : : ::::::  >\ilt;lll    lill^llil  c---  f  i'^r^'^  1  «"fr'T-'n'  ""^^^  f  "" 

airy,  1  battalion  of  field  artillery,  and   1  corn- 
Total  aiher  42,080,876        6.088,828.00  pany   of   engineers,    an    aggregate    strength   of 

Five  cenu  28.047.738         1.402,886.90  4090.     In  Porto  Rico  was  a  2-battalion  reinment 

O^^"* ^P'^^'*"'           805,6Si.B2  of  infantry.  With  a  Strength  Of  707.     Th^  wm 

Total  minor    108,616,170        2,208,071.22  in  the  United  States  17  regimenta  of  infantry, 

m  .  .                             .,.  .,-  ...     ~  . 11*942  regimenta  of  cavalry,  3%   regimenta  of 

^»»»'  "'»•"'   X54,850,157    961.749.711.72  fleirartillery,  an  aggregate  str^gth  of  64,579. 

Coinage    executed    for    Pliilippine    Islands'    Govom-  Troops  in  Vera  Cruz  were  later  in  the  year  re- 

"'coinage  «ecnU!d"Vor  the  following  foreign  govern-  ^o^ed  to  the  United  States.     Practically  all  the 

menta:  organizations  in  the  United  States  proper  are 

San  Salvador,  7,000,080  (5c  and  10c  silver  pieees).  on  what  is  known   as  a  peace  footing,   which 

CoaU  Bica,  859,425   (50c,  10c  and  6c  silver  piecea).  „„„„_    ^u-t   ._    :««.-^„.   -f».„.-„     —iniu    _~_ 

Ecuador,  2,500,000  pieces.  means  that  an   infantry  company,  which  upon 

^— — — — ^^— ^— — — ^— ^^— ^— -^— — —  a  war  footing  should  have  150  men,  has  65  men; 

The  circulation  statement,  given  in  the  accom-  a   cavalry   troop,    which    upon   a   war    footing 

panying  table  so  entitled,  is  from  figures  com-  should  have  100  men,  has  71  men;  and  an  ar- 

piled  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  puBlished  tillery  battery,  which  upon  a  war  footing  should 

Jan.  2,  1915.  have  190  men,  has  133  men.    The  coast  artil- 


CIRCULATION  STATEIIXNT— JAMDABT  2,    1916 

0<n«ral  a  Htld  <n 

Bteek  of  Trta$ury 

money  <n  « (uiiU  of  Jtonty  in  OiretdatUm 

tk*  V.  8.  th0gov'm't 

Jan.  a,  l»lt  Jan.  9,1818  Jan.»,l»l5  Jcn.t,t»l4 

Gold  coin   (including  bullion  in  Treasury) .  .91,816,976.819  9216.898,851  9    681.607.699  9    «8S,940,15« 

Gold  certificates!)    47,267,120  « 920,717,749  1.027,977,519 

Standard  ailTer  dollars    665,921.478  16.841,876  69,821,108  74,405,220 

Silver    certificates  b    25,068,292  /  456,200.708  477,705  Oi'J 

Subsidiary   silver    184,583,627  20,670,681  168,862,946  164  269  940 

Treasury  note*  of  1890 2,351,000  9,759  2,341,841  2'sS0,053 

United  States  notes   846,681,016  86,268,000  810,418,016  340  040,870 

Federal  Reserve  note*   17,199,225             d  17,199,226 

National  Bank  notes e  1,089,711,021  65,208,492  e  974,603,639  738,479,575 

ToUl    8,973,378,686         427,207,570  8,545166,116        8,447,868,855 

Population  of  continental  United  State*  Jannary  2,  1915,  eatlmated  at  99.875,000;  eirenation  per  capita, 
985.50. 

a  This  statement  of  money  held  in  the  Treasury  as  assets  of  the  government  does  not  inelnde  depa*iu  of 
public  money  in  National  Banlc  Depoaitarie*  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  die  t7nited  States,  aowantiac 
to  969,631,330.62.     For  a  full  statement  Of  aaseU  see  Public  Debt  statement. 

b  For  redemption  of  outstanding  certiileatas  an  exact  equivalent  in  amount  of  th*  appropriate  kinds  of 
money  is  bald  in  the  Treasury,  and  is  not  included  in  the  account  of  money  held  as  aaseis  of  the  gevam- 
ment. 

c  Includes  additional  circulating  notes  iisned  under  authority  of  act  of  Hay  80,  1908,  aa  amended  br 
acta  of  December  23,   1913,  and  August  4,   1914. 

d  Amount  issued  Federal  Reaerve  baxiks. 

t  Includes    911.952,800    in  bands  Federal   Beserv*  agenta  for  retirement  Federal  Beaerve  notaa. 

/  Include*  9800,000  in  bands   Federal   Reserve   agenU  for  retirement  Federal  Besarve  notes. 
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lery  campaniea  are  always  kept  on  a  war  foot- 
ing of  104  men  each. 

During  1914  a  large  part  of  the  army  was  oc- 
cupied in  actual  flela  service  at  Galveston,  Vera 
Cruz,  the  Mexican  border,  and  in  Colorado  and 
Arkansas.     See  Mezioo;  Stbikks. 

In  the  last  months  of  the  year,  largely  as  a 
reflection  of  conditions  resulting  from  the  war 
in  Europe,  there  was  a  very  general  discussion 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  national  defenses  of 
the  country.  In  Congress,  Representative  Gard- 
ner, of  Massachusetts,  introduced  a  resolution  in 
December  calling  for  a  Congressional  inquiry  as 
to  the  condition  of  our  defenses.  A  similar  reso- 
lution was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Lodge.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Gardner  and 
others  as  to  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  the  de- 
fenses and  the  unpreparedness  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  were  the  subject  of  many  ad- 
dresses and  public  meetings.  At  a  meeting  of 
prominent  men  in  New  York  CMty  a  committee 
of  60  was  appointed,  and  an  organization,  known 
as  the  National  Security  League,  was  formed  to 
support  the  Gardner  resolution  and  seek  to  pro- 
mote an  understanding  of  the  conditions  to  which 
it  relates.  The  House  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
fused a  hearing  on  the  Gardner  resolution  by  a 
party  vote  of  6  to  3.  It  became  known  that 
President  Wilson  o^xised  the  methods  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gardner  because  he  considered  it  an  un- 
wise way  of  handling  questions  which  might 
create  very  unfortunate  international  impres- 
sions, but  he  declared  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  fullest  inquiry  by  the  regular  committees  of 
Congress.  Before  these  committees  appeared 
many  prominent  army  ofiScers.  That  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  the  national  defenses  is 
a  very  important  and  real  one  was  shown  by 
the  detailed  treatment  ^ven  to  the  subject  by 
Secretary  Garrison  in  his  annual  report,  where, 
unlike  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Garrison  treats  the 
question  as  a  very  serious  and  pressing  one.  He 
points  out  that  tiiere  were  on  hand  at  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  his  report  a  sufficient  amotmt 
of  small-arm  ammunition  and  equipment, 
roughly  speaking,  to  equip  600,000  men,  the  least 
number  tiiat  would  have  to  be  called  into  the 
field  in  any  large  emergency.  He  states  that 
there  is  nothing  like  a  sufficient  supply  of  ar- 
tillery and  artillery  ammunition,  ana  declares 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  manufacture  of 
artillery  and  ammunition  should  progress  as 
rapidly  as  possible  until  a  proper  reserve  has 
been  obtained.  Mr.  Garrison  does  not  advocate 
a  large  increase  in  the  standing  army.  He 
would,  however,  increase  the  enlisted  personnel 
by  25,000  men,  which  should  bring  up  to  full 
strength  the  existing  units  of  the  mobile  army 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  thus  sup- 
ply a  more  adequate  force.  This  increase 
would  also  afford  training  for  the  officers  in 
command  of  such  units  as  they  must  com- 
mand in  time  of  war  and  would  prevent,  as 
far  as  the  regular  army  is  concerned,  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  ranks  with  raw  levies  which  always 
disorganize  and  render  inefficient  the  organiza- 
tions into  which  they  come.  Still  more  impor- 
tant he  considers  the  preparation  of  a  reserve, 
and  he  declares  that  the  present  l^slation  with 
respect  to  such  a  reserve  nas  proven  utterly  use- 
less for  the  purpose,  as  in  24  months  it  produced 
only  16  men.  The  standing  army,  in  his  opinion, 
should  be  used  as  a  school  through  which  to  pass 
men  who  come  into  it,  with  the  knowledge  that 


if  they  are  proficient  they  can  be  discharged  at 
any  time  after  a  year  or  18  months. 

There  was  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  desertions  in  the  r^^ular  army  dur- 
ing <£e  year. 

Navt.  The  enlisted  men  in  the  navy  on  June 
30,  1914,  numbered  52,667,  or  4612  more  than  in 

1913.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  en- 
listment was  up  to  the  limit  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress. 

,  The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-16 
for  the  naval  establishment  amounted  to  $140,- 
233,716,  exclusive  of  $4,636,000  appropriated 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  battleships 
Idaho  and  Miaaitaippi  to  Greece.  Estimates  sub- 
mitted for  the  naval  establishment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915-16  amount  to  $139,609,409,  or  $664,- 
306  less  than  the  appropriations  for  1916.  The 
building  programme  recommended  by  the  Navy 
Department  included  2  dreadnoughts,  6  de- 
stroyers, 8  submarines  or  more  (1  to  be  of  sea- 
going and  7  or  more  of  coast-defense  type),  1 
gim^at,  and  1  oiler.  The  General  Board  of  the 
Navy  made  reconunendations  which  provided  for 
a  much  greater  increase  than  the  request  of  the 
Navy  Department.  This  board  recommended  for 
the  1916  programme,  4  battleships,  16  destroyers, 

3  fleet  submarines,  16  coast  submarines,  4  scouts, 

4  gunboats,  2  oil-fuel  ships,  I  destroyer  tender, 

1  submarine  tender,  1  navy  transport,  1  hospital 
ship,  and  1  supply  ship.  In  its  report  accom- 
panying this  recommendation  the  board  points 
out  that  in  November,  1914,  there  were  30  ef- 
fective battleships,  complete  and  ready  for  serv- 
ice less  than  20  years  old;  there  were  4  bat- 
tleships   under    construction,    2    authorized    in 

1914,  and  1  battleship  to  replace  the  IcUtho  and 
Miaaiaaippi, — making  a  total  of  37  battleships 
either  completed  or  provided  for.  According  to 
the  programme  adopted  by  the  board  in  1903 
providing  for  2  battleships  per  year,  the  navy  is 
now  deficient  10  battleships,  built,  building,  or 
authorized.  The  adoption  of  the  reconunenda- 
tions made  by  the  board  for  1916  would  bring 
up  the  number  of  battleships  necessary  to  follow 
out  the  2  battleships  a  year  programme  adopted 
in  1903.  While  in  general  the  report  of  Secre- 
tary Daniels  is  optimistic  as  regards  present 
and  future  c(»ditions  of  the  navy,  that  of  the 
General  Board  indicates  that  that  body  considers 
the  present  situation  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  preparedness  and  equipment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  effective  force 
of  the  navy  was  increased  by  the  completion  of 

2  battleships,  the  Tewaa  and  tiie  New  York;  8 
torpedo  boat  destroyers;  10  submarine  torpedo 
boats;  2  fuel  ships;  and  3  gunboats.  The  Tewaa 
and  the  New  York  were  the  first  vessels  to  be 
armed  with  14-inch  guns,  and  they  have  a  speed 
in  excess  of  21  knots.  The  three  battleships  au- 
thorized by  the  preceding  session  of  Congress 
will  carry  a  secondary  battery  so  arranged  as  to 
be  available  for  coast-defense  against  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  irrespective  of  any  condition  of 
weather.  These  battleships,  to  be  named  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  and  Miaaiaaippi,  have  been  as- 
signed and  they  will  be  known  as  the  California 
class.  The  California  will  be  constructed  at  the 
navy  yard  in  New  York  and  the  other  battle- 
ships at  private  yards.  As  noted  above,  the  bat- 
tleships Idaho  and  Miaaiaaippi,  which  had  been 
largely  outgrown,  were  sold  to  the  government 
of  Greece  for  $5,827,410,  the  sum  thus  obtained 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  one  bat- 
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tleahip.  A  recommendation  made  nearly  every 
year  for  the  creation  of  the  rank  of  an  admiral 
and  vice  admiral  in  the  navy  was  a^in  placed 
before  Congreaa  in  1914,  and  thouf^  it  met  with 
practically  no  Berious  opposition,  no  action  had 
Men  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  navy 
saw  active  service  in  Mexico,  in  April,  when  19 
men  were  killed  during  the  attack  on  Vera  Cmz. 
The  work  of  the  marine  corps  was  especially  ef- 
ficient.   See  Mexico. 

The  discussion  as  to  national  unpreparedneas, 
which  is  noted  in  the  section  given  above,  in- 
cluded also  the  navy.  Several  high  naval  officers 
testified  before  the  House  committees,  and  the 
evidence  showed  a  disturbing  condition  in  the 
preparedness  of  the  navy  for  active  service 
should  the  occasion  arise.  This  feeling,  as  sug- 
gested above,  was  not  shared  by  Secretary  Dan- 
iels. 

On  April  6  Secretary  Daniels  issued  an  order 
forbidding  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 
navy.  For  notes  in  regard  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  United  States  navy,  in  compari- 
son with  foreign  navies,  see  the  article  Navai, 
Pboobbsb. 

Post  Office.  The  operations  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  showed 
a  surplus  amounting  to  approximately  $3,600,- 
000.  The  postal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $287,934,665,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  slightly  less  than  8  per  cent, 
and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $283,643,769. 

Parcel  Post.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
postal  service  during  the  year  was  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  parcel  poet.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  postal  service  has 
handled  during  the  year  more  than  800,000,000 
parcels.  Statistics  covering  the  first  fifteen  days 
of  October,  1914,  show  a  material  increase  over 
the  numbco-  of  parcels  handled  in  April  of  the 
same  year,  notwithstanding  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  European  War.  The  original  expectation 
of  the  advocates  of  the  parcel  post  were  that  pos- 
sibly 300,000,000  parcels  would  be  handled  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  This  increased  volume  of 
business  has  imposed  upon  the  postal  service 
many  difficult  problems  m  connection  with  the 
transportation  and  handling  of  mail,  and  has 
necessitated  many  improvements  of  equipment 
and  changes  in  the  method  of  handling  parcels. 
These  have  been  successfully  made,  expediting 
parcel  business  without  delaying  other  mail.  On 
July  1,  1913,  the  insurance  fee  on  parcels  was  re- 
duced from  10  cents  to  6  cents.  This  action 
greatly  stimulated  the  ordinary  parcel  traffic  as 
well  as  the  insured  business  and  has  met  an  im- 
portant public  need.  During  the  fiscal  year 
more  than  13,000,000  parcels  were  insured,  or 
more  than  twice  the  number  sent  by  registered 
mail  before  the  establishment  of  the  parcel  post. 

On  March  16,  1914,  an  order  was  issued  chang- 
ing the  classification  of  books  from  third  to 
fourth  class,  thus  permitting  books  to  be  sent 
through  the  parcel  post.  Ck>ngre8B  also  passed 
a  law  permitting  the  shipment  of  seeds,  bulbs, 
etc.,  by  parcel  post. 

Railway  Mail  Service.  The  development  of 
the  railway  post-office  terminal  system  continued, 
and  its  operation  rendered  unnecessary  large  ex- 
penditures for  railway  post-office  cars  and  rail- 
way clerks  which  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
quired. At  certain  post  offices  experiments  with 
government-owned  automobiles  are  being  carried 
on. 


The  officers  of  the  department  eontiniied  their 
inquiry  into  a  general  question  of  a  proper  basis 
for  fixing  compensation  for  the  transportatian  of 
the  mails  by  railroads.  A  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  providing  for  an  adjustment  of 
rates,  but  no  actim  had  been  taken  at  ttie  end  of 
the  year. 

Foreign  Moil  Service.  The  volume  of  mail 
sent  to  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  year 
1914  increased  materially  over  that  diapatebed 
during  the  previous  year.  On  May  9,  1014,  a 
parcel  post  service  with  Greece  was  inangorated 
and  a  convention  was  concluded  with  tke  Repub- 
lic of  Liberia,  effective  July  I,  1914.  Modifica- 
tions were  made  in  the  parcel  post  eonventioos 
with  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  British  Honduras, 
Ecuador,  Jamaica,  and  the  Leeward  lalands. 
During  the  year  negotiationa  were  in  progress 
for  conventions  with  Cuba,  Argentina,  China, 
Gibraltar,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Aerial  Mail  Service.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1914  permission  was  given  in  eight  instances  au- 
thorizing experimoital  aSrial  mail  serriee.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  developing  ttiis 
method  of  transportation,  an  item  was  included 
in  the  1916  estimates  for  $50,000  to  provide  for 
an  experimental  service,  as  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  sections  of  the  country  where,  hecauae 
of  topographical  conditions,  this  service  might 
be  advantaigeously  employed. 

Poatal  Savings  Syatem.  There  was  a  steady 
and  substantial  growth  in  this  system  during  tke 
year.  On  June  30,  1914,  the  number  of  deposit- 
ors was  388,611,  and  the  amount  on  deposit  was 
$43,444,271,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  67,505  de- 
positors and  $9,626,401  in  deposits.  The  aver- 
age principal  per  depositor  increased  from  $102 
to  $111.82.  Savings  facilities  were  available  at 
9630  post  offices,  of  which  8507  were  of  the  pres- 
idential grade  and  1132  fourth  class,  and  at  708 
branches  and  stations,  making  a  total  of  10,347 
depositories  in  operation. 

Rural  Mail  Service.  This  service  was  ex- 
tended during  the  year  to  considerably  more  than 
600,000  people,  and  nearly  900  rural  routes,  with 
an  aggregate  length  of  over  20,000  miles,  were 
establish^.  Additional  demands  upon  the  serv- 
ice for  the  transmission  of  farm  products  and  a 
larger  bulk  of  merchandise  through  the  mails 
were  met.  There  were  over  23,000,000  patrons 
of  the  service  in  1914. 

Pensions.  The  total  expenditure  for  pensions 
in  1914  was  $172,417,646.  From  1866  to  1913 
there  were  paid  out  $4,461,004,380,  making  a  to- 
tal on  June  30,  1014,  of  $4,633,511,926.  There 
were  on  the  pension  roll  at  tiie  beginning  of  the 
year  785,239  pensioners.  The  loss  by  death  dur- 
ing the  year  was  33,639.  During  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  War  archives  the 
number  of  pensioners  of  the  Revolution  was 
counted  and  the  total  was  found  to  be  72,284. 

The  number  of  cases  considered  by  the  Board 
of  Review,  during  the  fiscal  year  1914,  was  169,- 
073,  and  of  this  number  there  were  allowed  94,- 
325.  During  the  year  there  were  issued  05,606 
certificates.  There  were  369,624  survivors  of  the 
Civil  War,  24,250  survivors  of  the  Spanish  War, 
and  170  widows  of  pensioners  of  the  War  of 
1812  receiving  pensions  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  There  were  893  survivors  of  the  War  with 
Mexico,  and  4699  widows  of  pensianers  of  that 
war,  as  well  as  915  survivors  of  the  Indian  wars, 
and  2182  widows.    In  the  regular  army  there 
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wore  14,919  invalidB  and  2892  widows  reeetying 
penaioDB. 

BuBBAU  or  Mines.  The  Bnreau  of  Mines  car- 
ried on  many  interesting  and  important  experi- 
ments during  tlie  year.  Methods  for  extractins 
radium  from  the  camotite  ores  of  Colorado  and 
Utah  were  invented  and  applied.  These  resulted 
in  greater  efficiency  than  is  attained  by  any  for- 
eign producer  of  radium  at  an  indicated  cost  of 
less  tiian  one-third  of  the  present  selling  price. 
The  Bureau  also  developed  the  fact  that  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  by-products  wasted  in  present 
methods  of  making  coke  in  the  United  States 
amounts  to  $76,M)0,000.  Investigations  were 
carried  on  looking  to  the  use  of  better  methods 
of  making  coke  and  the  upbuilding  of  by-product 
industries.  Through  an  expenditure  of  not  more 
than  $16,000  in  investigations  and  demonstra- 
tions, the  Bureau  was  Instrumental  in  saving 
natural  gas  valued  at  $16,000,000  during  a  pe- 
riod of  18  months.  Investigations  and  experi- 
ments with  a  view  of  increasing  efficiency  in  the 
petroleum  industry  were  conducted.  It  is  es- 
timated that  tiie  preventable  wastes  and  losses 
in  the  development  of  oil  fields  and  in  transport- 
ing and  storing  oil  amount  to  fully  $60,000,000 
yearly.  There  were  designed  and  demonstrated 
devices  for  arrestinff  dust  explosion  in  mines. 
Throueh  the  work  oi  the  Bureau  many  men  were 
rescued  after  disasters,  and  over  8000  miners 
were  trained  in  rescue  or  first-aid  methods.  The 
Bureau  has  been  instrum«ital  in  greatly  increas- 
ing the  number  of  rescue  and  first-aid  corps 
equipped  and  maintained  by  mining  companies. 
Ifearly  26,000  miners  have  received  this  train- 
ing and  more  than  12,000  sets  of  rescue  appara- 
tus have  been  purchased  by  private  companies. 

Diplomatic  Bekvicb.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe  in  August,  1914,  brought  to  the 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consular  officers  of 
the  United  States  in  the  countries  at  war  or 
affected  by  the  war,  serious  duties,  which  were 
almost  without  exception  admirably  performed. 
The  burdens  fell  with  a  special  severity  upon  the 
embassies  in  London,  Pans,  and  Berlin,  and  upon 
the  American  minister  in  Belgium.  In  London, 
Ambassador  Page  was  confr<mted  with  a  very 
serious  situation:  resulting  from  the  desire  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  who  were  in  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  to  reach 
their  homes.  To  this  were  added  financial  diffi- 
culties which  resulted  from  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  use  of  credits  and  paper  money. 
In  Paris,  Ambassador  Herrick  was  retained  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  because  of  the  remark- 
ably efficient  work  which  he  had  done  toward  im- 
proving the  very  serious  conditions  which  con- 
fronted Americans  and  other  foreigners  in  Paris. 
On  June  12  the  President  appointed  William  6. 
Sharp  ambassador  to  France,  and  he  proceeded 
to  Paris  and  willingly  furnished  efficient  aid  to 
Mr.  Herrick.  The  latter  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  Mr. 
Sharp  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  Ber- 
lin, Ambassador  Gerard  was  entrusted  not  only 


with  affairs  relating  to  American  citixois,  but 
took  charge  also  of  the  diplomatic  business  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  the  retirement  of 
the  ambassadors  of  those  nations  following  the 
declaration  of  war.  His  position  was  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  one,  but  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
in  a  manner  which  won  the  praise  of  the  officials 
and  public  of  all  the  European  nations.  Brand 
Whitiock,  United  States  minister  in  Belgium, 
had  perhaps  the  hardest  tasks  of  any  of  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  general  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
relief  in  Belgium,  and  labored  ceaselessly  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  citizens  of 
that  country. 

The  embassy  to  Russia  was  filled  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  by  Curtis  Guild,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, appointed  by  President  Taft.  Henry 
M.  Pindell,  of  Illinois,  was  in  1013  nominated  by 
President  Wilson  to  fill  the  post.  The  appoint- 
ment was  severely  criticised  as  being  in  a  large 
measure  a  reward  for  political  activities,  and  it 
was  alleged  that  Mr.  Pindell  had  few  of  the 
qualifications  for  filling  such  an  office  and  that 
he  had  been  appointed  largely  as  a  result  of  po- 
litical favors  done  to  Mr.  Bryan.  Nevertheless, 
the  Senate  confirmed  his  appointment  on  Janu- 
ary 20  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Pindell  sent 
his  resignation  to  President  Wilson  with  the 
statement  that  he  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  the 
latter's  a^ninistration  by  accepting  the  post. 
On  July  I,  George  T.  Marye,  of  California,  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Russia.  As  noted 
above,  William  G.  Sharp  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  France  in  June.  During  the  year,  bills 
were  passed  in  Congress  raising  the  rank  of  the 
diplomatic  posts  in  Argentina  and  Chile  to  em- 
bassies. Frederick  J.  Stimson,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  first  ambassador  to  Argentina, 
and  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
previously  held  the  poet  of  minister  to  that 
country,  became  ambassador  to  Chile.  On 
March  31,  Oaman  Mizim*  Padia,  was  appointed 
Turkish  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  but 
was  later  succeeded  by  A.  Rustem  Bey.  The  lat- 
ter, on  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  Au- 
gust, indulged  in  severe  criticism  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  soon  after  departed  for 
Turkey,  presumably  not  to  return. 

There  were  comparatively  few  changes  among 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  year,  Arthur  Bailly- 
Blanchard,  former  secretary  of  the  embassy  at 
Tokio,  was  appointed  minister  to  Haiti.  The 
President  nominated  Ira.  N.  Morris,  of  Chicago, 
minister  to  Sweden.  George  Fred  Williams, 
minister  to  Greece,  resigned  in  July,  after  a  re- 
markable statement  issued  to  the  public  criticis- 
ing the  methods  of  European  powers  in  Albania 
(q.v.).  Garrett  Droppers  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Greece  to  succeed  Mr.  Williams.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  list  of  ambassadors  and 
ministers  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  and  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States. 


AUBASSADOBS 

Covntrt  AeertdUed  by  United  Slattt 

Argentina ' F.  J.  Stimion,  MsM.  1914 

Anatria-HungUT    Frederic  C.   Fenfletd,  Pa.  1918 

BraiU    Edwin  V.  Uorgan,  N.  T.  1918 

«hile   H.  P.  Pletelier,  Pa.  1918 

France W,  O.  Sliarp,  HI.  1912 

'Germany   JaoM*  W.  Gerard,  N.  T.  1918 

^eat  Britain  Walter  Hinea  Pag^  K.  T.  1918 


AeertdUtd  to  I7n<(«d  Staiet 

lUmnlo  8,  Nion   1911 

Konatantin    Tlieodor    Dumba 1918 

Domieio  da  Oama 1911 

Ednardo  Buirea 1911 

J.  J.   Jnnerand    1908 

Johann  Heinrteii,   Oonnt  von   Bema- 

torfl     1908 

Sir   Cecil    Arthor    C^rlngRiea 1918 
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Country  AeertdiUd  hy  Vnitei  Statu 

Italy    Thomaa  Nelaoa  Pac*,  Va.  1913 

Japan     Qeorge    W.    OathTle,    Pa.  1918 

Mexico     

Ruuia  Qeor(e  T.  If arja,  Oal.  1914 

Spain    Joaeph  E.  WiUard.  Va.  1918 

Turkey    Bvnry   Ilorgenthan,   N,   T.  1918 


Aeeredtted  to  VnUti  Statf 
Count   Vincenxo  Hacebi   di   CeHere. 

Visoonnt  Sutami  Chinda   

Don  Hanual  Galero    

Osorge   Bakhmitcif    

Don  Jnan  Riano  7  Oajrangoa 


1914 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1918 


HIMI8TBB8  FLKMIPOTBNTIART 


Belcium    Brand    WMtloek,    O.  1918 

BoliTia    John  D.  O'Raar,  Ito.  1918 

China    Paul  S.  Reinach,  WU.  1913 

Colombia    Iliaddeui    Auatin    Thompaon,    Tex.  1918 

Cotta  Rica    Edward  J.  Hale,  M.  0.  1913 

Cuba    William  E.   Oonialea,   8.  C.  1918 

Denmark   Uanrioe  F.  Egan,  D.  O.  1907 

Dominican  Repnblle   James  M.  BuUivan,  N.  T.  1918 

Ecuador    Charlei    S.    Hartman,    Hont.  1918 

Oreeee  *    Oarrett   Dropper*  1914 

Onatemala    WilUam  H.   iMiveU,  ICiu.  1913 

Haiti    Arthur    Bailly-Blaaehard,    Wii.  1914 

Hondnraa John  Ewinc,  La.  1913 

Netherlands  t    Henrr  Van   Dyke,    N.   J.  1918 

Nicaragua Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  Colo.  1918 

Norway   Albert  O.  Schmedemann,  Wis.  1913 

Panama    William   J.    Price.   Kv.  1913 

Paraguay   Daniel  J.  Uooney,  N.  T.  1909 

Peraia   John  L.  Caldwell  1914 

Peru    Benton   HeHiUla,   Tenn.  1913 

Portugal   Thomas  H.  Birch,  N.  J.  1918 

Rumania  t     Charles    J.    Vopicka,    HI.  1918 

Salvador Boai  W.  Long,  N.  Hex.  1914 

Bism    

Sweden   Ira  N.  Iforris,  III.  1914 

Switserland   Pleasant  A.  StoraU,  Ga.  1918 

Uruguay    Nieolay  A.    Orerstad,   III  1911 

Venesuela    Preston  McQoodwin,   Okla.  1918 


E.    Harenith    

Ignacio    Galdar6n    

Kai   Fn    Shah    

Don   Julio   Betancourt    

Roberto    B.    Hesin    

Carlos  M.  de  Cfapedes 

Conatantin    Brnn    

Eduardo  B.  Soler   

Dr.  Don  Qonialo  8.  OirdOTa 

L.   A.   Coromilas    

Joaquin  Antonio  Mendei   . . . . 

Solon   Henos    

Dr.    Alberto    Membreno    

W.  L.  P.  C.  Van  Rappard   .  . 

Emiliano    Chamorro    

H.    H.    Bryn    

Don  Ensebius  A.  Morales    . . . 

Hector   Velasques    

Mehdi    Khan    

Federico    A.    Peset    

Viscount  de  Alte    


ISll 
1904 
1914 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1909 
1912 
1914 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1010 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1912 
1902 


*  Accredited  also  to  Montenegro. 
Bulgsria. 


1918 

1913 

1912 

1909 

1911 

1914 

t  Accredited   also    to    Luxemburg,     t  Accredited    also    to    Serrla  and 


Don  Francisco  Duenas    . . 
Phya  Prabha  KaraTongse 

W.  A.  F.  Ekengren 

Paul   Bitter    

Carloa  Maria  de  Pena   . . . 
Santos  A.   Dominiei    


Federal  Judiciabt.  There  was  only  one 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  IB  14.  In  August  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  James  C.  McRefnoIds,  Associate 
Justice,  to  flU  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Justice  Lurton.  The  membership  of  the 
court  with  the  year  of  their  appointment  in  pa- 
renthesis is  given  as  follows:  Chief  Justice, 
Edward  Douglas  White  of  Louisiana  (1910). 
Associate  Justices:  Joseph  McKenna,  Califor- 
nia ( 1898 )  ;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Massachu- 
setts (1902);  William  R.  Day,  Ohio  (1903); 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  New  York  (1910) ;  Wil- 
lis Van  Devanter,  Wyoming  (1910);  Joseph  R. 
Lamar,  Georgia  (1910);  Mahlon  Pitney,  New 
Jersey  (1912);  James  Clark  McReynolds,  Ten- 
nessee (1914). 

The  membership  of  the  other  Federal  Courts 
in  1914  is  given  below: 

CouBT  OF  Claims.  Chief  Justice,  Edward 
Keman  Campbell.  Associate  Judges:  Charles 
Bowen  Howry,  Fent(ni  Whitlock  Booth,  Samuel 
Stebbins  Barney,  George  Wesley  Atkinson. 

CouBT  OF  Customs  Appeals.  Presiding 
Judge,  Robert  M.  Montgomery.  Associate 
Judges:  James  F.  Smith,  Orion  M.  Barber, 
Marion  De  Vries,  and  George  E.  Martin. 

CiRCinT  CoDBTS.  The  Circuit  Courts  comprise 
nine  judicial  circuits,  and  in  each  of  these  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  jurisdiction. 
There  are  in  addition  other  circuit  judges  for 
each  of  the  circuits. 

CONGBESS 

The  sessions  of  Congress  included  in  this  re- 
sume are  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  which  convened  on  Dec.  2,  1913, 
and  the  second  or  short  session  of  this  Congress 
which  convened  on  Dec.  7,  1914.  To  make  the 
narrative  consecutive  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude a  short  summing  up  of  the  proceedings  of 


that  part  of  the  first  session  which  took  place  in 
1913.  Upon  the  convening  of  Congress  on  Dec 
2,  1913,  the  President  read  his  annual  message, 
which  was  brief  and  occupied  only  thirty  min- 
utes for  delivery.     (See  1913  Year  Book.) 

On  December  3  the  House  passed  the  Hay 
Volimteer  Army  Bill  providing  for  the  raising  of 
a  volunteer  army  at  the  time  of  actual  or 
threatened  war  to  number  242,000  men,  exclu- 
sive of  militia  or  regulars.  The  Senate,  on  De- 
cember 6,  passed  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Bill,  provid- 
ing for  a  water  supply  for  San  Francisco,  by  a 
vote  of  43  to  26.  It  had  already  passed  the 
House.  Hearines  were  held  in  the  Senate  over 
the  admission  of  Blair  Lee,  elected  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  Frank  P.  Glass,  who  had  beoi  ap- 
pointed Senator  from  Alabama  to  succeed  Sena- 
tor Jidinston.  Senator  Blair  was  later  admitted, 
while  the  Senate  voted  to  exclude  Mr.  Glass. 
Congress  then  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

Trust  Bills.  On  January  20  Congress  reas- 
sembled, and  on  the  same  day  President  Wilson 
read  his  message  concerning  ad(Utional  anti- 
trust legislation.  His  recommendations  in- 
cluded a  prohibition  of  interlocking  directcnrates 
of  banks,  railroads,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
public  service  bodies;  the  passage  of  measures 
empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  superintend  and  regulate  the  future  capi- 
talization of  railroads;  the  passage  of  mecMures 
supplementing  the  Sherman  law  by  explicit  defi- 
nitions of  the  practices  of  monopoly;  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Interstate  Trade  Commission  to  form 
a  clearing  house  for  the  facts  in  relation  to  busi- 
ness and  to  act  as  an  instrument  supplementary 
to  the  courts  in  doing  justice  to  business  mo- 
nopolies; the  passage  of  measures  imposing  pen- 
alties, not  upon  business  itself,  but  upon  individ- 
uals responsible  for  improper  practices;  the 
passage  of  measures  pronibiting  holding  com- 
panies and   restricting  the   interlocking  owner- 
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ship  of  corporations  by  individuala;  the  passage 
of  measures  permittnig  private  claimants  to 
found  suits  for  redress  against  monopolies  under 
the  Sherman  law  upon  the  results  of  government 
suits  against  those  monopolies.  President  Wil- 
son's address  was  received  by  Congress  with  the 
closest  attention  and  his  reading  of  it  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  hearty  applause. 

Bills  embodying  these  recommendations  had 
already  been  introduced  into  the  House  with  the 
exception  of  the  measure  designed  to  supplement 
the  Sherman  act  by  defining  practices  and  meth- 
ods which  are  illegal,  and  providing  for  the  su- 
pervision of  all  issues  of  railway  stock  and 
bonds,  and  this  bill  was  introduced  shortly  after 
the  Ihresident's  address. 

At  a  caucus  held  in  the  House  on  May  12  it 
was  agreed  to  pass  before  adjournment  only  the 
three  anti-trust  measures  and  the  annual  appro- 
priation bills.  Debate  began  in  the  House  on  the 
anti-trust  bills  on  May  19  and  continued  until 
June  5,  when  all  three  measures  were  passed. 
The  bill  creating  an  Interstate  Trade  Commis- 
sion was  adopted  without  a  roll  call.  The  Clay- 
ton Bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  27S  to  54  and 
the  Railway  Capitalizaticm  Bill  by  a  vote  of  325 
to  12.  On  July  1  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Senate  in  caucus  agreed  to  hold  the  Senate 
in  session  until  the  trust  bills  were  disposed  of. 
On  July  22  the  Clayton  Anti-trust  Bill  was 
favorably  reported  witii  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
ate. On  August  5  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  53 
to  16,  passed  the  bill  creating  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  2  Democrats  voting  against  the 
measure  and  12  Republicans  for  it.  On  Septem- 
ber 2  the  Clayton  Bill  was  passed  in  the  Simate 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  16,  7  Republicans  and  I  Pro- 
gressive Senator  voting  for  it.  On  September 
8  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  6,  agreed  to  the 
conferoice  report  on  the  Trade  Commission  Bill. 
Hie  conference  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
reached  an  agreement  upon  conditions  of  the 
CIayt(Hi  Bill,  and  on  October  5  the  Senate 
adopted  the  report  by  a  vote  of  36  to  24.  The 
report  was  adopted  on  October  8  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  244  to  64.  The  conference  report  on 
the  Anti-trust  Bill  resulted  in  a  long  and  some- 
what acrimonious  debate  led  by  Senator  Reed 
of  Missouri,  who  spoke  for  two  days  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  the  report  which  he  as- 
serted was  a  betrayal  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  complained  because  the  criminal  penalty  for 
price  discrimination,  tying  contracts,  and  hold- 
ing companies  had  been  stricken  out,  together 
with  a  provision  authorizing  the  courts  to  ap- 
point receivers  and  sell  the  property  of  convicted 
corporations.  For  a  full  discussion  of  these 
bills,  see  TbUBTS. 

Panaica  Canai.  Tolls  Bill.  For  a  general 
discussion  of  this  bill  and  its  passage  tibrough 
Congress,  see  Panama  Canal  Tolls. 

Alaska  Railroad  Bill.  This  measure,  which 
was  one  of  those  recommended  in  the  President's 
message  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, is  discussed  in  the  article  Alaska. 

Woman  Sutfsaoe.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  woman  suffrage  came 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  March  19.  It  failed 
to  pass  that  body  by  a  vote  of  35  to  34 — two- 
thirds  vote  was  required  to  pass  the  resolution. 
After  its  rejection  Senator  Shafroth,  of  Colorado, 
an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  introduced  an- 
other resolution  requiring  a  popular  vote  on  the 
question  in  any  State  when  more  than  5  per  cent 


of  the  voters  petitioned  for  it,  but  this  resolu- 
tion did  not  come  to  a  vote  during  this  session. 

Mexico.  On  April  20  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress assembled  in  the  House  chamber  and  were 
addressed  by  the  President  on  the  Mexican  crisis. 
On  the  same  day  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  which 
had  previously  been  passed  in  the  House  pro- 
viding for  the  raising  of  a  volunteer  army  in  the 
time  of  actual  or  threatened  war.  The  House 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  use  force 
in  Mexico  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  337  to  37. 
On  April  21  a  similar  resolution  with  amend- 
ments was  adopted  in  the  Senate,  which  amend- 
ments were  accepted  by  the  House  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  For  a  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  during  the  year, 
see  Mexico. 

CoNOBEBS  AND  THE  Wab.  Congrcss  was 
prompt  to  respond  to  the  emergency  brought 
about  by  the  war  in  Europe.  ( See  Wab  or  the 
Nations.)  On  August  3  the  House  adopted  a 
bill  made  to  assist  American  trade  interests  in 
the  European  crisis  by  liberalizing  existing  laws 
so  as  to  permit  the  immediate  registry  of  for- 
eign-built ships  under  certain  conditions.  There 
were  previous  to  this  time  many  ships,  number- 
ing about  160,  with  a  total  measurement  of 
nearly  1,000,000  tons,  owned  by  Americans  under 
foreign  flags.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
admitted  newly  purchased  and  registered  ships 
to  coastwise  trade,  and  authorized  the  President 
in  an  emergency  so  to  admit  them.  There  was 
ao  objection  to  the  measure,  and  in  a  conference 
between  the  two  Houses  the  provision  objected 
to  by  a  minority  was  made  broader,  authorizing 
all  foreign-built  ships  admitted  to  American  r^- 
iettj  wi&in  two  years  to  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade.  The  Senate  rejected  the  conference  com- 
mittee's report,  and,  by  a  vote  of  40  to  20,  passed 
the  bill  in  the  form  m  which  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  House.  In  this  way  the  Senate 
rejected  its  own  amoidments  and  the  changes  re- 
ported by  the  conference  committee,  and  the 
provisions  permitting  the  newly  registered  for- 
eign-built ships  to  enter  the  coastwise  trade  were 
lost.  The  rejection  of  these  provisions  was  due 
mainly  to  the  objections  of  the  owners  of  coast- 
wise ships  and  the  shipyards,  and  the  petitions 
of  shipyard  employees.  The  bill  finally  passed 
and  signed  was  the  House  bill.  To  supplement 
this  bill  and  to  promote  the  transfer  or  purchase 
of  ships,  the  government  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  with  a  fund  of  $6,000,000.  A  bill 
for  such  a  bureau,  favorably  reported  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  was  passed,  and  on 
August  21  the  Senate  adoptea  an  emergency 
measure  appropriating  $6,000,000  to  insure 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  against  loss 
by  war.  A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  August  29.  On  September  4  both 
Houses  assembled  in  the  House  chamber  and 
were  addressed  b^  the  President  on  the  necessi^ 
of  providing  additional  revenue  to  meet  the  defi- 
cit which  would  be  created  by  the  falling  off  of 
imports  from  the  countries  affected  by  the  war. 

On  September  21  there  was  introduced  into 
the  House  an  emergency  revenue  bill,  providing 
for  the  raising  of  $106,000,000  by  special  taxes 
on  beer  and  wines,  gasoline,  brokers  and  bankers, 
tobacco  dealers'  license,  on  theatres  in  towns 
of  more  than  16,000,  circuses  and  other  shows, 
public  billiard  rooms,  and  bowling  alleys. 
Checks,  drafts,  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  letters 
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of  credit,  and  leaaea  of  land  or  tenements  are 
exempted  from  the  atamp  tax.  The  atamp  taxes 
remimi  in  force  until  December  31,  I9I5,  but  the 
others  are  to  run  until  repealed.  The  House 
passed  the  War  Revenue  Bill  on  September  2fi, 
by  a  vote  of  234  to  135,  1  Progreasive  voting  with 
the  majority,  and  II  Democrats  and  the  other 
Progressives  joining  with  the  solid  Republican 
minority.  An  .amendment  to  the  War  Revenue 
Bill,  which  led  to  a  sharp  CMiteat,  was  offered  by 
Soiator  Smith  of  Georgia.  It  provided  for  an 
issue  of  1^250,000,000  in  bonds,  to  be  used  by  the 
government  in  buying  S,000,()00  bales  of  cotton 
at  ten  cents  a  pound,  the  cotton  to  be  held  a  year 
or  two  and  then  to  be  sold  at  a  price  not  below 
eleven  cents.  The  amendment  also  provided  for 
a  tax  designed  to  reduce  the  planted  area  of  cot- 
ton and  the  crop  by  one-half.  After  a  long  and 
somewhat  bitter  debate  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  21  to  40.  After  many  changes 
were  made  in  the  Senate  the  bill  was  passed  on 
October  17  by  a  vote  of  34  to  22.  AU  the  Re- 
publicans and  2  Democrats  voted  in  the  negative. 

RivEB  AND  Habbob  Bill.  On  September  18-19 
there  was  conducted  in  the  Senate  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  filibusters  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  body.  This  was  carried  on  by  Sena- 
tor Burton  of  Ohio  and  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa, 
and  its  purpose  was  the  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation carried  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill. 
As  it  was  originally  submitted  to  the  Senate  the 
hill  carried  appropriations  of  about  $63,000,000. 
Efforts  were  made  to  strike  out  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  appropriations  in  the  Senate,  but 
they  failed  because  the  Senators,  whose  constit- 
uents were  thus  threatened  with  disappointment, 
were  determined  to  push  the  bill  through  to  pas- 
sage by  keeping  the  Senate  in  c«itinuoue  session 
till  it  was  accomplished.  Senator  Burton  pro- 
ceeded to  talk  against  the  bill  all  one  night  and 
imtil  4  o'clock  on  the  next  afternoon.  He  was 
aided  by  other  Senators  and  throng^  their  efforts 
Senator  Simmons,  who  had  the  bill  in  charge, 
consented  to  have  the  amount  carried  by  the  tull 
reduced  to  $20,000,000,  and  to  have  the  appro- 
priation thus  made  used  for  the  carrying  on  of 
existing  projects. 

Sixtt-Thibo  Congbsss — End  of  Fibbt  Ses- 
sion. Congress  adjourned  on  October  24  after  a 
continuous  session  of  1  year,  6  months,  and  17 
days,  this  being  the  longest  continuous  session 
since  the  beginning  of  the  government.  The  two 
Houses  met  in  extraordinary  session  on  April  7, 

1913,  sat  through  the  summer  and  fall,  and  on 
December  1  the  extraordinary  session  merged 
into  the  regular  session  without  a  break.  C^- 
gress  then  sat  all  winter,  all  summer,  and  in  the 
fall  finally  adjourned  as  noted  above  on  Oct.  24, 

1914,  to  meet  again  on  December  I,  for  the  reg- 
ular short  session.  The  continuous  session  was 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  length,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  signalized  the  return  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  complete  power,  after  sixteen 
years  of  opposition. 

The  European  War  made  it  necessary  to  pass 
four  measures — the  War  Revenue  Bill;  an  act 
admitting  foreign-built  ships  to  American  reg- 
istry; the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  Bill;  the 
bill  for  large  increases  of  emergency  currency. 
Measures  which  would  have  been  important  but 
for  the  greater  acts  which  overshadowed  them 
were  also  enacted.  These  include  a  measure  pro- 
viding for  the  Federal  construction  and  owner- 
ship of  railways  in  Alaska;  the  use  of  Hc^- 


Hetehy  Valley  as  a  water  supply  for  San  Fran- 
cisco; the  regulation  of  dealing  in  cotton  futures 
on  cotton  exchanges;  leasing  of  Alaska  coal 
lands;  limitation  to  eight  hours  of  women's  la- 
bor in  the  District  of  Columbia;  regulation  and 
taxation  of  imports  of  opium;  and  the  cutting 
down  of  the  appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors 
from  $53,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  There  were  aev- 
eral  subjects  considered  during  the  session,  but 
not  completed.  These  include  the  Seamen's  Bill; 
the  Xicara^o^ui  and  Colombian  treaties;  a  meas- 
ure providing  for  Federal  owned  merchant  ma- 
rine; Immigration  Bill,  with  literacy  test;  a 
measure  providing  for  Philippine  government; 
several  conservation  measures  dealing  with  wa- 
ter powers  and  mining  lands;  a  bill  providing 
for  farm  land  banks;  and  a  measure  providing 
for  Federal  regulation  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
through  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Sixty-third  Congress  failed  to  carry  out 
the  promises  made  in  the  Democratic  national 
platform  in  1912  for  a  reduction  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government,  and  for  this  it  was  se- 
verely criticised  not  only  by  Republicans,  but 
by  Democratic  leaders.  (For  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations made,  see  table  below.) 

Sixtt-Tribd  Conobesb — Second  Session.  The 
second  or  short  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress convened  on  December  7,  and  <m  the  follow- 
mg  day  the  President  delivered  his  annual  ad- 
dress, which  was  short  and  from  its  tone  was  not 
only  an  address  to  Congress  but  also  to  the 
American  people.  President  Wilson  made  few 
recommendations  and  urged  no  new  legislation. 
The  most  important  measures,  the  passage  of 
which  he  recommended,  related  to  the  war  in 
Europe.  In  the  opinion  of  the  President  two 
things  were  necessary  to  meet  the  situation. 
First  the  resources  of  the  country  must  be  de- 
veloped, and  second  a  merchant  marine  must  be 
created  to  distribute  these  resources  to  the  mar- 
kets which  await  them.  To  accomplish  these 
purposes  he  recommended  the  passage  of  three 
measures  pending  in  Congress.  Two  related  to 
conservation  and  had  alruidy  passed  the  House, 
and  the  third  was  the  shipping  bill  providing  for 
a  government  owned  merchant  marine.  As  a 
reason  for  passing  this  bill  Mr.  Wilson  made 
these  assertions:  First,  that  goods  cannot  be 
carried  to  the  emptv  markets  that  await  them  if 
no  ships  are  available;  second,  ships  will  not  be 
available  if  we  wait  for  the  trade  to  develop 
without  than;  third,  "To  retrace  the  steps  by 
which  we  have,  it  seems  almost  deliberately, 
withdrawn  our  flag  from  the  seas.  .  .  .  would 
take  a  long  time"  and  much  detailed  le^slation, 
"and  the  teade  which  V'v  ought  immediately  to 
handle  would  disappear  or  find  other  channels 
while  we  debated  the  items";  fourth,  the  govern- 
ment must  be  enabled  to  open  wide  these  gates 
of  trade  before  it  is  altogether  profitable  to  open 
them,  or  altogether  reasonable  to  ask  private 
capital  to  open  them  at  a  venture ;  fifth,  Uie  gov- 
ernment should  provide  shipping  facilities  where 
to  provide  them  would  not  be  at  first  profitable, 
and  should  withdraw  when  the  project  has  be- 
come sufficiently  profitable  to  attract  private 
capital.  In  addition  to  these  measures  the  Pres- 
ident advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill  giving 
a  larger  measure  of  seli-govemment  to  the 
Philippines.  (See  Philippines.)  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  subjects  treated  by  the 
President  in  his  address  was  the  question  of 
national  defense.    Shortly  before  the  meeting  of 
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Congrew  the  matter  had  been  made  a  live  issue 
in  newspapers  and  elsewhere  and  the  naval  and 
military  conditions  existing  had  been  severely 
criticised.  (See  sections  Army  and  Jfavjf.)  The 
President  declared  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
fear  threats  against  the  independence  or  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  United  States.  He  as- 
serted that  the  United  States  had  always  had  a 
clear  and  settled  policy  as  to  military  establish- 
ments and  that  there  was  neither  need  nor  de- 
sire for  a  large  standing  army.  Reliance  must 
be  made  in  time  of  natural  peril  not  upon  a 
standing  army,  nor  upon  a  reserve  army,  but 
upon  a  citizenry  trained  and  accustomed  to 
arms.  A  system  must  be  provided  by  which 
every  citizen  who  will  volunteer  for  the  training 
may  be  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  modem 
arms,  the  rudiments  of  drill  and  maneuver,  and 
the  maintenance  and  sanitation  of  camps. 

In  relation  to  the  navy,  the  President  made 
the  following  statement:  "A  powerful  navy  we 
have  always  regarded  as  our  proper  and  natural 
means  of  defense.  .  .  .  We  shall  take  leave  to  be 
strong  upon  the  seas,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past;  and  there  will  be  no  thought  of  offense  or 
of  provocation  in  that.  Our  ships  are  our  nat- 
ural bulwarks." 

On  the  day  following  the  delivery  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  the  Ship  Purchase  Bill,  having 
alreculy  passed  the  House  in  the  preceding  ses- 
sion, was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Stone.  In  the  House  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  began  an  investigation  into  naval  pre- 
paredness. Admiral  Fletcher,  commanding  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  Secretary  Daniels,  and  others 
being  heard  l^  the  committee.  The  Ship  Pur- 
chase Bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  in  the  Senate  on  December 
16.  On  the  following  dav  Senator  Lodge  intro- 
duced a  measure  embodying  the  plans  of  Secre- 
tary Garrison  for  increasing  the  army.  (See 
section  Army.) 

The  House  on  December  '21  passed  the  Lever 
Bill,  authorizing  Federal  licenses  for  warehouses 
for  cotton,  grain,  and  other  nonperishable  agri- 
cultural products.  On  December  22  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for 
nation-wide  prohibition  was  voted  on  in  the 
House,  where  it  received  a  majority  vote  of  107 
to  180,  but  not  the  required  two-tiiirds  vote. 

On  December  23  both  branches  of  Congress  ad- 
journed for  the  holiday  recess,  but  convened 
again  on  December  20.  The  Ship  Purchase  Bill 
was  reported  in  the  Senate  on  Dmember  30. 

CoNOREOsiONAi.  Rkpresentation.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  Senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress.  The  dates 
following  the  names  of  the  Senators  indicate  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  service. 

IDemocmta  in  romkn;  Republicsni  in  itaiiai ;  Pro- 
greaaive  Republicans  in  Ualia  with  *  ;  FroKreaaiTea  in 
SMALL  caps;  Independent  in  CAF-S,] 

ALiABAlCA. — SiNATOBS:  John  H.  Bankhead,  191B; 
Francia  8.  White,  igiS.  Ripbkscntativis  (Demo- 
crata,  10):  At  large,  Jolu  W.  Abercrombie ;  Oeorge  W. 
Taylor,  S.  Hubert  Dent,  Jr.,  W.  O.  Uulkey,  Fred  L. 
Blackmon,  J.  Ttaomaa  Heflin,  Bichmond  P.  HoMon,  John 
L.  Burnett,  Christopher  C.  Harris,  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood. 

ARIZONA. — SCNATOBS:  Henry  F.  Ashnrst,  1917; 
t  Marcus  A.  Smith,  1915.  Rspsuxntativcs  (Demo- 
crat, 1 ) :  At  large,  Carl  Hayden. 

ARKANSAS. — SiMAToas:  t  James  P.  Clarke,  1915; 
Joe  T.  Robinson,  1919.  Ripbsskntativis  (Democrata, 
7):  Thaddeus  H.  Caraway,  William  A.  Oldfleld,  John 
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0.  Floyd,  Otis  Wingo,  H.  U.  Jscowsy,  SuDud  U. 
Taylor,  William  8.  Goodwin. 

CALIFORNIA. — SiKATOBS:  0*OTg*  O.  PerMiM, 
1915;  Jokn  D.  Worlci,  1917.  BcPBisiNTATnnM 
(Democrats,  S;  Republicans,  4;  ProgreasWe  Bepublt- 
eana,  2;  ProcreaaWe,  1;  Independent,  1):  WILLIAU 
KENT,  John  E.  Raker,  Okarltt  F.  Curry,  JulUu  Kahn, 
JOHH  I.  NOLAK,  Jotepk  K.  Knmnland,  Denver  8. 
Church,  EverU  A.  Bme*,  OhurUt  W.  Bett,'  WOUam 
D.  SUphttu*  William  Kettner. 

COLORADO. — ScNAToaa:  t  Charles  8.  Thomas, 
1915;  John  F.  Shafroth.  1919.  RiPBssiNTATrvss 
(DemocraU,  4):  At  Urn,  Edward  T.  Taylor,  Edward 
Keating;  (3«orge  J.  Kindel,  H.  H.  Seldomridge. 

CONNECnCCT. — aiKATOBS:  1  Frank  B.  Bran- 
dtffee,  1916;  Otorgt  P.  HeLtan,  1917.  RlPBiBINTA- 
Tivis  (Deniocrata,  5) :  Augustine  Lonergan,  Bryan  F. 
Hahan,  Thomaa  L.  ReiUy,  Jeremiah  Donovan,  William 
Kennedy. 

DELAWARE. — SxNATOBS:  Henry  A.  du  Pont, 
1917;  Willard  Saulabnry,  1919.  Rzpbisixtattvx, 
(Deniocrat,  1):  At  large,  Franklin  Brockson. 

FLORIDA. — SiNATOBS :  t  Duncan  V.  Fletcher, 
1915;  Nathan  P.  Bryan,  1917.  Rzpbksbvtattvbs 
(Democrats,  4):  At  Urge,  Claude  L'Engle;  Stephen 
M.  -Sparkman,  Frank  Clark,   Emmett  Wilson. 

OEOROIA. — Sbnatob:  t  Hoke  Smith,  1915; 
Thomaa  W.  Hardwiek,  1919.  Ripbbiintativis 
(Democrats,  12):  Charles  O.  Edwards,  Frank  Park, 
Charles  R.  Crisp,  William  O.  Adamaon,  William  8. 
Howard,  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  Gordon  Lee,  Samnel  J. 
Trlbtde,  Thomas  M.  Bell,  Carl  Tinaon,  J.  Randall 
Walker,   Dudley  U.  Hughea. 

IDAHO. — SiNATOBS :  Wmam  B.  Botiih,  1919; 
i/ame»  H.  Brady,  1915.  Ripbisintativis  (Re- 
publicana,  2) :  At  large,  Burton  L.  French,  Addben  T. 
Smith. 

ILLINOIS. — SiXATOBi:  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  1919; 
t  iMwrenee  Y.  Sherman,  1915.  RbpbbsbKTATIVBS 
(Democrats,  19;  Republicans,  4;  Progreuive  Repnbli- 
ean,  1 ;  ProgressiTes,  2 ;  vacancy,  1) :  At  large,  Law- 
rence B.  Stringer,  William  E.  WilUama;  Jfart<n  B. 
Uadden.  Jamee  B.  Uann,  (Horge  E.  Gorman.  Adolph 
J.  Sabath,  Jamea  UcAndrews,  Frank  Buchanan, 
Thomas  Osllagber,  Pred  A.  Britten,  Chas.  IC.  Thom- 
son, Ira  C.  Coplgi,*  Wic.  H.  Hinibauqh,  John  O.  tie- 
KenMte,  CMyde  H.  Tavenner,  Stephen  A.  Hoxworth, 
CUnditts  U.  Stone,  Louis  FiUHenrv,  Frank  T.  O'Hair, 
Charlee  M.  Borchers,  Henry  T.  Rainey,  Jamea  U.  Gra- 
ham, WiUiam  N.  Baits,  Martin  D.  Foster,  H.  Robert 
Fowler,  Robert  P.  Hill. 

INDIANA. — SiMATOBS:  t  Benjamin  F.  Shively, 
1915;  John  W.  Kern,  1917.  Bbpbisiktativbs 
(DemocraU,  18) :  Charlea  Lieb,  William  A.  Oullop. 
William  E.  Cox,  Lincoln  Dixon,  Ralph  W.  Uoaa,  Finly 
H.  Gray,  Charles  A.  Korbly,  John  A.  M.  Adair,  Martin 
A.  Morrison,  John  B.  Peterson,  George  W.  Ranch,  Cy- 
rus Cline,  Henry  A.  Barnhart. 

IOWA. — SiNATOBS :  tAItert  B.  Cvmmine,  1915; 
ir<U<am  S.  Eenyon,  1919.  Ripbisintativis  (Demo- 
crats, 8;  RepubUeans,  8):  Charlie  A.  Kennedy,  Henry 
Yollmer,  Maurice  Connolly,  OObert  N.  Haugen,  Jamee 
W.  0ood,  Sanford  Kirkpatrick,  S.  F.  Prouty,  Horace 
U.  Tovner,  WUUam  R.  Green,  Frank  P.  Woode, 
Oeorge  O.  Seott. 

KANSAS.-^Sbnatobs:  Joeeph  L.  Brietow,  1916; 
William  H.  Thompson,  1919.  Bipbisbntativbs 
(Democrats,  5;  Bepuolicans,  2;  Progressive,  1):  Dan- 
t«l  S.  Antkony,  Jr.,  Joseph  Taggart,  Philip  P.  (7amp- 
bett,  Dudley  Doolittle,  Guy  T.  HeiveTing,  John  R.  Con- 
nelly, George  A.  Neeley,  Victob  Mubdock. 

KENTUCKY. — Bbnatobs  :— Ollie  M.  James,  1919; 
t.Tohnson  N.  Camden,  1915.  Ripbisbntativxs 
( Democrats,  9 ;  Republicans,  2 ) ;  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
Augustus  O.  Stanley,  Robert  T.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Ben  John- 
son, Swagar  Sherley,  Arthur  B.  Rouse,  J.  Campbell 
Cautrill,  Harvey  Helm,  W.  J.  Fields,  Jokn  W.  LangUy, 
Caleb  Poirrre. 

LOUISIANA. — Srmatobs:  John  R.  Thornton, 
1915;  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  1919.  Bxpbbsbntativkb 
(Democrats,  8 ) :  Albert  Estopinal,  H.  Garland  Duprt, 
Robert  F.  Broussard,  John  T.  Watkins,  Walter  Elder, 
Lewis  L.  Morgan,   Ladislas  Lasaro,  Jamee  B.  Aswell. 

MAINE. — SiNATOBS :  Charlea  F.  Johnson,  1917; 
Edvein  C.  Burleigh,  1919.  RBPBiSBNTATrvxs  (Demo- 
crata 1 ;  Republicans,  3) :  .  A«A«r  O.  Hinde,  Daniel  J. 
McGiUicuddy,  John  A.  Petere,  Frank  E.  Guernsey. 

MARYLAND. — SiNATOBS :  tJohn  Walter  Smith, 
1915;  Blair  Lee,  1917.  Ripbisintativis  (Demo, 
erata,  6):  Jease  D.  Price,  J.  Fred.  C.  Talbott, 
Charles  P.  Coady,  J.  Charlea  LintUcum,  Frank  O. 
Smith,  David  J.  Lewis. 

MASSACHUaBTTB. — Sbnatobs:  Henry  Otbtt 
Lodge,  1917;  John  W.  Weeke,  1919.  Rbpbbsinta. 
tivis  (Democrats,  t;  Republicans,  8;  vacancies,  2): 
AU«n    I.    Trnidway,    Fr«d«r<ek    H.    (Httett,    Calvin   D. 
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Palgt,  Samutl  J>.  TTindow,  John  J.  Boffer*,  Aumutui 
P.  6ardn4r  H.  F.  Phelsn,  Fredariek  8.  Deitriek, 
Em*tt  W.  Sok«rt«,  Jtmti  A.  0»1Ut«b,  John  J.  Hit- 
ebcO,  Edmrd  Oibnora,  Wittiom  B.  Oretnt,  Thomu 
C.  Thaehcr. 

laCHIOAK. — SxyATOma:  WaUam  Atden  Smith, 
1919;  OharUt  E.  Toviiuend,  1917.  BinuuiVTATmi 
(Demoerata,  2;  R«pnblteana,  9;  PncraaaiTaa,  2):  At 
large,  Patrick  B.  EtUey;  Frank  B.  Doremna,  Sam- 
uel W.  Beakea,  /.  M.  C.  SmUh,  Biward  L.  HamiUon, 
Carl  E.  Maptt,  Samuel  W.  Smith,  Loui$  O.  Oram  ton, 
Jotepk  W.  fordnty,  Jamei  0.  UeLaughlin,  Rot  O. 
WooDBurr,  Franeia  O.  liindqvitt,  WtLiiUK  J.  Mac- 
Donald. 

MINNESOTA. — SiNATOSS:  Snuta  NeUon,  1919; 
Jfoae*  E.  Olapp,  191T.  RlPBinxTATlTis  (Democrat, 
1;  ELepnblicana,  9):  At  large,  /mnaf  Uanahtm;  Syd- 
ney Andtnon,  Winfleld  8.  Hammond,  OharUa  R. 
Davit,  Frederick  C.  iSt<r<iw,  George  R.  Smith,  Charlee 
A.  Lindbergh,  Andrew  J.  roletead,  Clarence  B.  Mitter, 
Batvor  Steenereon. 

MI8SI8SIP1PI. — Sbhatobs:  John  Sharp  Wllliama, 
1917;  Jamea  K.  Vardaman,  1919.  RlPBiuirTATiTXB 
(Democrat*,  8):  Eaekiel  8.  Oandler,  Jr.,  Hubert  D. 
Stephena,  Benj.  O.  Hnmphreya,  Thomaa  U.  Slaaon,   8. 

A.  Witherapoon,  B.  P.  Harriaon,  Perc;  E.  Quin, 
Jame*  W.  Collier. 

MISSOUBI. — SiKATOBS :  t  WOUam  J.  Btoaa,  191S ; 
Jamea  A.  Beed,  1917.  lUPBiaaNTATnrBS  (Demoerata, 
16 :  Bepubliean,  1) :  Jamea  T.  Lloyd,  WOUam  W. 
Rneker,  Joahna  W.  Alexander,  Charlea  F.  Boober, 
William  P.  Borland,  Clement  C.  Dickinaon,  Canrtney 
W.  Hamlin,  Dorae7  W.  SbaekMord,  Champ  Clark, 
Richard  Bartheldt,  WttUam  L.  Igoe.  Michael  J.  Oill, 
Walter  L.  Henaley,  Joaeph  J.  Bnaaall,  Perl  D.  Decker, 
Thomaa  L.  Bubey. 

MONTANA— SBMATOBa:  Henry  h.  Myera,  1917; 
Thomaa  J.  Walib,  1919.  RBpBBiBVTATmB  (Demo- 
erata, 2) :     Ai  large,  John  M.  Evana,   Tom  Stoat. 

NEBRASKA.— Sbnatorb:  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock, 
1917;  Oeorge  W.  Norrie,  1919.  BBPBXaiirTA'nvBS 
(Demoerata,  8;  Bepnblieana,  8):  John  A.  Magaire, 
C.  O.  Lobeek,  Dan  T.  8t«>hena,  Ckarlaa  B.  Sloem, 
Silae  B.  Barton,  Ueeee  P.  KinkeM. 

NEVADA. — SBHATOBa:  tFrancia  O.  Newianda, 
1919;  Key  Pittman,  1917.  BBPBBSBKTATiyi  (Bepub- 
liean. 1) :     At  large,  E.  E.  Roberte. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.— Sbhatobs:  t  Jacob  B.  Bol- 
linger, 1915;  Henry  F.  Holli^  1919.  Bsprzixnta- 
TlVEg    (Demoerata,    2):     Eugene    E.    Reed,    Raymond 

B.  Stevens. 

NEW  JERSEY. — Sbkatobi:  Jamea  E.  Martina, 
1917;  William  Hughea,  1919.  RBPBIBXNTATma 
(Demoerata,  9;  R«pnblieana,  2;  vacancy,  1):  WiUiam 
J.  Brevning,  J.  niompson  Baker,  Thomaa  J.  Scully, 
Allan  B.  Walsh,  Wm.  E.  Tnttle,  Jr.,  Archibald  0. 
Hart,  Dow  B.  Drvkker,  Eugene  F.  Kinkead,  Edward 
W.  Townaend,  John  J.  Eagan,  Jamea  A.  Hamill. 

NEW  MEXICO. — Sbkatobb:  Thomaa  B.  Oatron, 
1917;  Albert  B.  Fall,  1919.  RaPBZBXKTATlTa  (Demo- 
crat. 1) :  At  large,  H.  B.  Fergnaaon. 

NEW  YORK. — SXNATOBS:  EUhu  Root,  1915; 
Jamea  A.  O'Oorman,  1917.  RxPBKgXNTATrvxs  (Demo- 
crats, 81;  Repnblieana,  11;  Progreaslve,  1):  Lathrop 
Brown,  Denia  O'Leary,  Frank  E.  Wilson,  Harry  H. 
Dale,  James  P.  Maher,  WUKam  M.  Colder,  John  J. 
Fitagerald,  Daniel  J.  Oriffin,  Jamea  H.  O'Brien,  Her- 
man A.  Meti,  Daniel  J.  Riordan,  Henry  M.  Goldfogle, 
Oeorge  W.  Loft,  Jefferaon  M.  Levy,  Michael  F.  Conry, 
Peter  J.  Dooling,  John  F.  Oarew,  Thomaa  G.  Patten, 
Wai/tbb  M.  CUANDI.XB,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  Henry 
George,  Jr.,  Henrv  Bruckner,  Joaeph  A.  Qonlden, 
Woodson  R.  Oglesby,  Benjamin  I.  Taylor,  £dm«na 
PlaU,  Oeorge  McClellan,  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyek,  /am««  S. 
Porker,  Samuel  WaUin,  E.  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  Luther  W. 
Molt,  Charlea  A.  Talcott,  George  W.  FairehUd,  John  R. 
Clancy,  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Edwin  S.  Underbill,  Thomne 
B.  Dunn,  Benry  O.  Danfortk,  Robert  H.  Gittina, 
Charlee  B.  Smith,  Daniel  A.  Driacoll,  Charlee  M.  Bam- 
Uton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. — Sbnatobs:  F.  M.  Simmons, 
1919;  t  Lee  S.  Overman,  1915.  Rbpbxsbntativxb 
(Democrats,  10):  John  H.  Small,  Claude  KiUhin, 
John  M.  Faison,  Edward  W.  Pou,  Charles  M.  Sted- 
man.  Hannibal  L.  Godwin,  Robert  N.  Page,  Robert 
L.  Douzhton,    Edwin  T.   Webb,   Jamea   M.   Gudger,  Jr. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. — Senatobb:  Porfsr  7.  Jle- 
Cumber,  1917;  ^  Aele  J.  Qronna,  1919.  Rxpbkbxiita- 
TIVBS  (Repnblieana,  8):  Benry  T.  Btlgeem,  Oeorge 
M.   Young,  Patrick  D.  Norton. 

OHIO. — Sbnatobs:  Theodore  E.  Burton,  1915;  At- 
lee  Pomerene,  1917.  Rspbxbehtativxb  (Demoerata, 
18;  Republieana,  3;  vacancy,  1):  At  large,  Robert 
Croaaer;  Stanley  E.  Bowdle,  Alfred  O.  Allen,  Warren 
Gard,  J.  H.  Goeke,  Timothy  T.  Anaberry,  Simeon  D. 
Feet,  Jamea  D.  Poat,  Frank  B.  Willie,  laaae  R.  Staer- 
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wood,  Robert  U.  Switiar,  Horatio  C.  daypool,  Cleownt 
Brumbaugh,  John  A.  Kay,  Oeorge  Wlute,  W.  B. 
Franeia,  William  A.  Aahbrook,  John  J.  Whitaere^  E.  B. 
Bathriek,  William  Gordon,   Robert  J.  Bnlkley. 

OKLAHOMA. — Sxnatobi:  t  Thomaa  P.  Gore. 
1915;  Robert  L.  Owen,  1919.  RxPBBaXKTATIvxg 
(Demoerata,  6;  Republieana,  2):  At  la»e,  Wllliaa 
H.  Murray,  Jos^h  B.  Thompson.  Clsnde  Weaver;  Bird 
ItcOuire,  Dick  T.  Mtrgan,  jamea  S.  Davenport. 
Charlea  D.   Carter,    Scott  Ferrla. 

OREGON. — Sbkatobb:  t  Oeorge  E.  Chamberlain. 
1915;  Harry  Lane,  1919.  RXPBXSEKTATIVBB  (Repub- 
licans, 2 :  Progreaaive  Bepubliean,  1 ) :  WiUii  C. 
Bavley,   Kieholat  J.    Sinnott,  A.    W.   Ltiftrty.' 

PENNSYLVANIA.— SxKATOBS:  \  Baitt  Penroee, 
1915;  Oeorge  T.  Olirer,  1917.  BBpmxSBNTATITBS 
(DemoeraU,  12;  Republicans,  17;  PromaaiTa  Republi- 
can, 1 ;  Progreaaivea,  6) :  At  large,  Fbbd  E.  Lbvis, 
JoAn  11.  Morin,  Abthub  R.  RI7pl,xy,  AirDBBaox  H. 
WAiiTBBB;  WiUiom  S.  Tare,  Oeorge  8.  Oraham,  }. 
Bampton  Moore,  Oeorge  W.  Edmondt,  Michael  Dono- 
hoe,    J.    Washington    Logue,    Thomnt  8.   Bulttr,   Robt. 

E.  Difenderfer,  William  W.  Oriett,  John  S.  Farr.  * 
John  J.  Casey,   Robert  E.  Lee,  John  H.  Rotbermel.  W. 

D.  B.  Ainey,  Edgar  B.  Kiett,  John  Y.  Leaher,  Frank 
L.  Derahem,  .laron  S.  Kreider,  Warren  W.  Bailey, 
Andrew  R.  Brodbeck,  Charlee  E.  Patten,  Abr'uhmm  L. 
Keiiter,  Wooda  N.  Carr,  HxNXY  W.  TBMPI.B,  JTitton 
W.  Shreve,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Jonathan  K.  Lmnfham, 
WiujB  J.  HuiiIXOB,  Stephen  O.  Porter,  M.  Cltdb 
Kblly,  Jamei  Francit  Burke.  Andrew  J.  Bmrekfeld. 

RHODE  ISLAND. — Sxnatobs:  Benry  F.  LipplU, 
1917;  X/e£aron  B.  Colt,  1919.  Rkpbbbbxtattvxb 
(Democrats,  2;  Repnblieana,  1):  Geo.  F.  O'Shau- 
neasv,   Peter  G.  Gerry,   Ambrose  Kennedy. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. — SxHATOBa:  Benjamin  R. 
Tillman,  1919;  t  Ellison  D.  Smith,  1915.  KBPBBBBX- 
tativbb    (Demoerata,    7):    Richard    8.    Whaley,   Jame* 

F.  Byrnea,    Wyatt    Aiken,    Joaeph    T.    Jidinaon,    David 

E.  Ffnlay,    J.   Willard    Ragadale,    Aabury  F.    Ijerer. 
SOUTH    DAKOTA. — Sbnatobb:    Coe    I.    Crawford, 

1915;  Thomat  Sterling,  1919.  Rbpbxbbhtativbb  (Re- 
publicans, 8):  Ohetriet  B.  Dillan,  Charlee  B.  Burke, 
Eben  W.  Martin. 

TENNESSEE. — Sbnatobb:  Luke  Les  1917;  John 
K.  Shields,  1919.  Bxpbbbbntativbb  (Demoerata,  8; 
Republieana,  2) :  Sam  R.  Belli,  Richard  W.  Awati'n. 
John  A.  Moon,  Cordell  Hull,  William  C.  Honaton. 
.Toseph  W.  Byrne,  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  Thetus  W.  Sims, 
Finis  J.  Garrett,   Kenneth  D.  HcSellar. 

TEXAS — Sbn.\TOB8:  Charlea  A.  Culbaraon,  1917; 
Morria  Sheppard,  1919.  Rbpbbbbntativxb  (Demo- 
erata, 18) :  At  large,  Daniel  E.  Garrett,  Hatton  W. 
Sumnera;  Horace  W.  Vanghan,  Martin  Diea,  Jamea 
Young,  Sam  Rayburn,  Jack  Beall,  Rulua  Hardy,  A. 
W.  Gregg,  Joe  H.  Eagle,  George  F.  Bnrgeaa,  Jame*  P. 
Buchanan,  Robert  L.  Henry,  Oscar  Callaway,  JcAn  H. 
Stephens,  Jamea  L.  Slayden,  John  N.  Garner,  WiUiam 
R.  Smith. 

UTAH. — Sxnatobs:  1  Reed  Smoot,  1915;  Oeorge 
Sutherland,  1917.  Rxpbxbxntatitxb  (Repubticane, 
2)  :      At  large,  Joaeph  HoweD,  Jacob  Johnaon. 

VERMONT.— SEN.^TOBa:  t  ir«<liam  P.  DiOinghttm, 
1915:  CarroU  S.  P<tge.  1917.  RaPBEBBNTATrrBB  (Re- 
publieana,  2) :     Frank  L.   Oreene;  Frank   Plumlty. 

VIRGINIA, — Sbnatobb:  Thomas  S.  Martin,  1919; 
Claude  A.  Swanaon,  1917.  RBPBBBBNTATrvBs  (Demo- 
erata, 9 ;  Rapublicana,  1 ) :  William  A.  Jonea,  E.  E. 
Holland,  Andrew  J.  Montague,  Walter  A.  Wataon,  Ed- 
ward W.  Saunders,  Carter  Glass,  Jamea  Hay,  Charles 
C.  Carlin,  C.  Baicem  Slemp,  Henry  D.  Flood. 

WASHINGTON. — Sbnatobb:  f  Weiley  L.  Jonet, 
1915;  MiLXB  Poindxxtbb,  1917.  Rkpbxbxntatitxs 
(Republicans,  8;  Progreesives,  2):  At  large.  Jams 
W.  Bar  AN,  J.  A.  Falcomib;  WiUiam  E.  Humphrey. 
Albert  Johnton,  WiUiam  L.  La  FoUette. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. — Sbnatobb:  William  E.  Chil- 
ton, 1917;  Nathan  Oof,  1919,  Rbpxbbbmtatttxs 
(Demoerata,  2:  Republicans,  4):  At  large,  Howard 
Sutherland;  M.  M.  Neely,  William  G.  Brown.  Jr., 
Samuel  B.  Avit,  Bunter  B.  Mttt,  Jr..  Jamet  A. 
Bughet. 

WISCONSIN. — Sbnatobb:  Robert  M.  La  FoUetl; 
1917;  /«aac  Stepheneon,  1915.  Rbpbxbbntativu 
(Democrats,  3;  Republieana,  8):  Benry  A.  Cooper, 
Michael  E.  Burke,  John  M.  NtUon,  WiUiam  J.  Tory, 
William  B.  Staford,  Michael  K.  Reilly,  John  J.  Btek, 
Edu/ard  E.  Browne,  Tliomaa  F.  Konop,  Jamte  A.  Freer, 
Irvine  L.  Lenroot. 

WYOMING. — Sxnatobs:  Clarence  D.  Clark,  1917; 
Francie  E.  Warren,  1919.  Rbpbbbbntativb  (Bapnbli- 
csn,    1 ) :   At  large,  Frank  W.  MondeU. 

ALASKA. — James  Wickkbbham. 

HAWAII.— J.  KalanianaoU. 

PHILIPPINES. — Manual  L.  Queson,  Manuel  Earn- 
ahaw. 

PORTO  RICO.— Luis  Mufios  Rivera. 
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CI^SSIFIOATION 
aiHATI  HOVU 

Demoerkia      ^68     Democrata      286 

Bcpublioana      42    Bepublicana     128 

ProgreeaWe      1    Prog.    RepnbUeana     . .     6 

ProsreaaiTas    15 

Independent    1 

Vacanelea     S 


729  VmTBD  STATES 

—    indicated   in   the   table  of   membership   of  the 
Sixty-third  Congress, 


Total    06 


ToUl 


.485 


Appbopbiationb.  The  following  table  gives 
the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  during 
gessions  of  the  Sixty-third  \Jongress: 


Deficienciea     

I^tnsUtiTe.  ExecntiTe 
and   Judicial    

Sundry    Civil     

Support  of  the  Army. 

Naval   Serrioe    

Indian    Serriee    

Rivera    and    Harbora. 

Porta  and  Fortifiea- 
tiona      

Military  Academy   . . . 

Post  OfBce  Department 

Pensions      

Consular  and  Diplo- 
matic      

Agrieultnral  Depart- 
ment       

District   of   Cctambia. 

Reclamation    Pand    . . 

Reliefa  and  Miacellan- 
eous    


1B14 
f2T,080,512.29 

85.172,484.50 
106.740,582.01 

04,266,145.51 

140,718.484.53 

0,488,810.67 

51,118,880.00 

S.218,260.00 
1.090,784.87 
Indefinite 
180,300,000.00 


19X8 
$23,828,009.41 

87,680,781.87 

108,080,275.74 

101,010,212.50 

144,868,716.61 

0,771,002.76 

26,080,000.00 

5,627,700.00 
097,788.54 
Indefinite 
160,150,000.00 


8,730,642.66  4,800,856.66 


17.080,045.00 
11.888,780.00 


10,865,882.00 
12,171,457.28 


445,107.22        14,878,428.00 


Totala       .  . '. $634,757,276.26  $674,100,062.86 

SiXTY-ForBTH  CoNOBESB.  The  elections  of 
KoT.  3,  1914^,  which  are  treated  somewhat  in  de- 
tail in  the  section  Electiotu  tn  19H,  deter- 
mined the  political  complexion  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress.  In  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
there  were  in  the  House  291  Democrats,  124 
Kepublicans,  19  Progressives,  and  1  Independent. 
The  results  of  the  elections  reduced  the  Demo- 
cratic membership  to  232;  increased  the  Repub- 
lican membership  to  194;  decreased  the  Progres- 
sive membership  to  7.  The  Independent  mem- 
bership remained  the  same,  and  a  Socialist  mem- 
ber was  elected  from  New  York.  The  Senate 
in  the  Sixty-third  Congress  was  composed  of  53 
Democrats,  42  Republicans,  and  1  Progressive. 
As  a  result  of  November  elections  the  Demo- 
cratic membership  was  increased  to  S6;  the  Re- 
publican membership  reduced  to  39;  while  the 
Progressive  membership  remained  the  same. 
Thus  while  there  resulted  in  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House, 
the  majority  in  that  party  in  the  Senate  was  in- 
creased. New  Senators  elected  to  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  are  the  following: 

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama,  succeeding  F. 
S.  White. 

James  D.  Phelan,  California,  succeeding 
George  C.  Perkins. 

Thomas  W.  Hardwiek,  Georgia,  succeeding  Au- 
gustus O.  Bacon. 

J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  Kentucky,  succeeding  John- 
son N.  Camden. 

Robert  F.  Brussard,  Louisiana,  succeeding 
John  R.  Thornton. 

Warren  6.  Harding,  bhio,  succeeding  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton. 

E.  S.  Johnson,  South  Dakota,  succeeding  Coe 
I.  Crawford. 

Paul  O.  Husting,  Wisconsin,  succeeding  Isaac 
Stephenson. 

Membws  of  the  Senate  reelected  in  1914  are 


ELEtrnoNS  in  1914 

The  elections  held  between  Presidential  elec- 
tions are  always  of  interest  as  tendins  to  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  the  people  endorse  pol- 
icies of  the  administration  in  power.  Measured 
by  this  test  both  the  supporters  and  opponents 
of  President  Wilson's  administration  were  en- 
abled to  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  elections  of  Nov.  3,  1914.  While  in 
a  measure  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
elections  was  the  revival  of  Republican  strength 
and  the  remarkable  weakness  of  the  Progressive 
party,  the  Democrats  gained  in  the  Senate  al- 
though tiiey  lost  in  the  House. 

In  31  of  the  48  States,  United  SUtes  Senators 
were  elected  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  by  direct  universal  suffrage.  In 
most  of  the  States,  State  Legislatures  and  State 
officers  were  also  elected,  and  in  all  States,  ex- 
cept Maine,  Representatives  to  Congress  were 
chosen.  The  Maine  elections  are  held  in  Sep- 
tember. The  result  of  the  elections  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  are  treated  in  the  State  articles. 
There  will  be  given  here  only  a  general  review 
of  the  results  from  a  national  standpoint. 

The  official  returns  from  the  States  show  that 
while  the  Republican  party  gained  remarkably 
in  the  election  the  total  Democratic  vote  also  in- 
creased, while  not  only  the  Progressive  but  the 
Prohibition  and  Socialist  parties  lost  in  the  to- 
tal number  of  votes.  Returns  show  also  that  the 
Democratic  popular  vote  exceeded  that  of  the 
Republicans. 

Of  course  the  chief  outstanding  fact  of  the 
election  is  found  in  the  decrease  m  Progressive 
vote  as  compared  With  the  total  of  1912.  The 
collapse  of  this  party's  vote  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  greater  indeed  than  figures  indicate,  for, 
of  the  1,916,417  votes  polled  by  the  party  in  all 
the  States,  932,679  were  polled  in  only  three 
States — California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois — 
which  have  only  80  votes  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. Of  these  three  States,  the  Progressives  car- 
ried only  California,  losing  in  all  2,213,090  votes. 
The  Republicans  gained  2,628,418  and  the  Demo- 
crats gained  31,943,  while  the  Socialist  and  Pro- 
hibition losses,  respectively,  were  214,378  and 
14,059. 

While  the  Socialists  lost  in  their  total  vote, 
they  gained  remarkably  in  some  States  and  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  a  Congressman  in  New  York. 
They  made  large  gains  in  Oklahoma,  and  gains 
also  in  Montana,  Virginia,  and  Nevada.  The 
Prohibition  party  made  gains  in  several  of  the 
States,  including  Arizona,  California,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Oregon.  There 
were  very  large  Progressive  losses  in  most  of  the 
Western  States  and  most  of  these  were  gained 
by  the  Republican  party. 

Repubucan  Convention  Delegates.  A  new 
plan  of  representation  in  the  Republican  na- 
tional conventions  in  1914  was  approved  by  the 
party  in  States  which  cast  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  Electoral  College.  As  this  was  the 
condition  attached  to  the  proposition,  put  forth 
in  December,  1913,  the  plan  was  made  effective. 
The  new  basis  of  representation  reduced  the 
whole  number  of  delegates  by  89,  and  nearly  all 
the  loss  is  in  the  SouiJdern  States.  The  old  plan, 
based  upon  the  electoral  votes  of  each  State,  gave 
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excessive  representation  in  States  where  the  num- 
ber of  Republican  voters  was  small,  llie  new 
plan  is  based  in  part  upon  the  number  of  Re- 
publican votes  cast.  The  losses  in  delegates  suf- 
fered by  the  States  are  as  follows:  Alabama, 
8;  Arkansas,  3;  Florida,  4;  Georgia,  11;  Loui- 
siana, 8;  Mississippi,  8;  New  York,  2;  North 
Carolina,  3;  South  Carolina,  7;  Tennessee,  3; 
Texas,  10;  Virginia,  8;  Hawaii,  4;  Porto  Rico, 
2;  Philippines,  2.  The  only  Northern  State  af- 
fected is  New  York. 

ADMiNisnuTion 

The  history  of  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson  in  1014  in  its  larger  and  more 
formal  aspects  is  treated  elsewhere  in  the 
Year  Book,  especially  in  the  article  UNim) 
States,  sections  Congreaa  and  Foreign  Re- 
lationa  and  in  the  articles  Mexico,  ImiiaaA- 
noN,  Trusts,  Cubbekct,  Banks  akd  Bakk- 
iNo,  Strikes,  Paraxa  Canal  Tolls,  Woman 
SuFTRAOE,  and  other  general  articlM  dealing 
with  the  political  and  economic  history  of  the 
United  States  during  the  year.  This  section  is 
intended  to  cover  only  tiiose  phases  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  President  Wilson's  relation  to 
it  which  do  not  properly  fall  under  any  of  these 
main  topics. 

_  The  President's  relations  with  his  cabinet  con- 
tinued to  be  untroubled  during  the  year.  He  ig- 
nored the  rather  severe  criticisms  made  upon 
Secretary  Bryan  and  also  those  hardly  less  se- 
vere made  upon  Secretary  Daniels  in  his  conduct 
of  the  Navy  Department.  On  May  4,  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore  resigned  as  Counselor  of  the  State 
Department  and  Acting  Secretary  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Bryan.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  he 
recalled  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term^  he  had  indicated  that  his  toiure  was  cmly 
provisional,  his  motive  being  to  give  service  dur- 
ing a  period  of  transition.  He  said  that  as  the 
organization  of  the  department's  affairs  had  beat 
completed  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  further 
services.  There  was  a  general  impression,  ap- 
parently not  unjustified,  that  Mr.  Moore  had  not 
found  the  position  an  altogether  cong«iial  one. 
Robert  Lansing  of  New  York  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

The  last  weeks  of  1013  and  the  first  of  1914 
the  President  spent  resting  at  Pass  Christian, 
Miss.  On  May  17  he  spoke  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Commodore  John  Barry,  at  Wash- 
ington, and  a  few  days  later  made  an  address  on 
the  dedication  of  the  American  University  in  the 
same  city.  He  unveiled  the  monument  to  Con- 
federate dead  at  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery on  June  6,  and  on  the  following  day  spoke 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  He  was  present  and  made  an  address 
at  the  4th  of  Julv  celebration  at  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  On  August  7  the  Presi- 
dent suffered  a  great  bereavement  in  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  following  this  he  made  no 
addresses  and  took  part  in  no  social  observances 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  August 
he  took  a  short  vacation  at  Cornish,  N.  H.  The 
President  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  elections  in  November,  1014,  and 
saw  in  them  an  endorsement  of  his  policies. 

FoREioN  Relations 

The  year  1014  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  respect  to  relations  with  other  countoies  in 


the  history  of  the  United  States.  Conditiona  in 
Mexico  became  even  worse  than  in  1013.  (See 
Mexico.)  With  the  exception  of  Mexico,  rela- 
tions with  North  American  eountriea  were  on 
the  whole  friendly,  although  there  were  more  or 
less  serious  complications  with  several  of  the 
Central  American  States. 

Nicaraova.  Financial  difBeultie«  in  Nicara- 
gua resulting  iram  the  failure  of  the  effort  to 
arrange  for  a  loan  from  the  United  States  con- 
tinued in  1914.  The  foreign  creditors  ci  that 
country  pressed  for  .payment  and  there  was  no 
money  in  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Bryaa  said,  in  Jan- 
uary, that  the  plan  for  aiding  Nicaragua,  which 
was  devised  by  the  Taft  admmistratian  and  em- 
bodied in  a  loan  convention  which  the  United 
States  Smate  would  not  accept,  had  not  been 
finally  disapproved  and  excluded  by  the  present 
Administration.  The  loan  convention,  however, 
was  very  earnestly  opposed  by  Senator  Baron 
and  other  Democrats,  and  there  was  a  genoil 
belief  that  it  would  not  be  ratified.  There  was 
also  objection  among  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Senate  to  the  pending  new  treaty,  which 
provided  that  Nicaragua  should  receive  from  the 
United  States  $3,000,000  for  an  exdumve  ri^t 
to  construct  an  interoceanic  canal  on  the  Nicara- 
gua route,  a  naval  station  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
and  three  small  islands.  This  treaty,  with  otho- 
additions,  would  virtually  establish  an  American 
protectorate  over  Nicaragua.  A  protest  was 
made  by  Honduras  to  the  passage  oi  this  treaty 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  prevent  a  union  of 
the  Central  American  countries,  but  the  treaty 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Senate  and  House. 

On  account  of  opposition  to  the  provisicms  in 
the  treaty  with  Nicaragua  relating  to  a  practical 
protectorate  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  Bryan  ana  the  Nicaraguan  minister 
in  September  signed  another  treaty,  shorn  of  the 
protectorate  features.  This  treaty  was  practi- 
cally a  copy  of  the  one  negotiated  by  the  Taft 
administration.  It  provides  for  a  payment  of 
$3,000,000  to  Nicaragua,  which  in  return  is  to 
give  to  the  United  StatM  a  perpetual  option  on 
the  Nicaragua  interoceanic  canal  route,  a  naval 
station  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  and  two  small 
islands  near  the  east  coast.  The  $3,000,000  paid 
to  Nicaragua  is  to  be  used  in  liquidating  the 
national  debt. 

Panama.  On  September  2  a  new  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  Panama  and 
the  United  States  government.  Under  this 
treaty,  which  replaces  the  Davis  agreement  of 
1004,  the  United  States  gains  control  of  Uie 
waters  of  Colon  and  Ancon,  together  with  certain 
other  rights,  while  a  large  tract  of  land  known 
as  "The  Savannahs"  which  will  place  the  city  of 
Panama  in  direct  physical  cimimunicatioa  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  hitherto  cut  off  by  the 
canal  zone,  is  ceded  to  the  republic.  No  rail- 
way, however,  is  to  be  built  across  this  connect- 
ing territory  except  with  the  consent  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  it  is  expressly  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  that  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
canal  or  any  of  its  approaches  it  may  be  retaken 
and  reoccupied  at  will.  The  two  harbors  of 
Colon  and  Ancon  pass  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  to  be  fortified  and 
used  as  places  of  operation  and  defense,  llie 
piers  on  the  Colon  waterfront,  estimated  to  have 
cost  approximately  $2,600,000,  also  pass  und» 
the  control  of  the  American  government    This 
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treaty  had  been  under  negotiation  for  four  year*, 
but  until  Septemlier,  1914,  it  had  been  impoMiUe 
to  get  Panama  to  give  a  full  affreement. 

Santo  Dounroo.  For  the  united  States'  in- 
tervention in  Dominican  affairs.  Bee  the  article 
DoiamcAN  Repttbuo,  Hittory. 

Colombia.  During  January  negotiations  were 
in  progrem  at  Washington  and  at  Bogota  for  a 
settlement  concerning  the  secession  and  Indepen- 
dence of  the  Colombian  province  of  Panama. 
During  the  administration  of  President  Taft, 
Colombia  earnestly  insisted  upon  arbitration  at 
The  Hague.  To  this  the  United  States  would 
not  consent,  but  it  made  a  proposition  which  in- 
volved the  payment  of  910,000,000,  which  was 
rejected  by  Colombia. 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Co- 
lombia was  signed  at  Bogota  on  April  7,  and  at 
that  time  the  substance  of  several  of  its  provi- 
sions were  published.  By  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  the  United  States  government  was  to  pay 
$25,000,000  as  indemnity.  The  boundary  be- 
tween Colombia  and  Panama  is  fixed,  but  the  lo- 
cation of  it  gives  to  Colombia  a  strip  of  land 
which  is  claimed  by  Panama.  It  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  between 
Panama  and  Colombia,  and  the  United  States 
government  undertakes  to  use  its  good  offices  in 
support  of  such  a  treaty.  By  other  provisions 
of  the  treaty  the  free  passage  of  salt,  coal,  and 
oil  from  Colombian  ports  is  permitted  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  through  the  Pan- 
ama Ciuial,  and  warships  and  other  vessels  are 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  Panama  Canal 
tolls.  Concession  is  based  upon  the  consent 
given  by  Great  Britain  for  such  free  passage  in 
1900,  when  provisions  to  that  effect  were  inserted 
in  the  Root-Cortez  treaty,  which  Colombia  did 
not  accept. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  was  published  in  Bogota 
on  April  14.  It  was  not  published  in  the  United 
States  on  account  of  objections  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Article  I  of  the  treaty  as  published  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "The  government  of  the  United  States, 
desiring  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  and  differ- 
ences with  the  republic  of  Colombia  occasioned 
by  events  which  have  brought  about  the  present 
situation  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  its  name 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  expresses  sincere  resret  for  anything  tiiat 
may  have  interrupted  or  altered  the  relations  of 
cordial  friendship  long  existing  between  the  two 
nations.  The  government  of  Colombia,  in  its 
name  and  in  the  name  of  the  Colombian  people, 
accepts  this  declaration  in  the  full  assurance 
that  every  obstacle  to  the  reestablishment  of 
complete  harmony  between  the  two  countries  will 
thus  disappear." 

The  Colombian  Senate  on  May  2  ratified  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  An  official  copy, 
published  by  a  newspaper  in  Bogota,  indicated 
that  the  version  published  some  weeks  previous 
in  the  United  States,  which  was  translated  from 
the  French  was  in  some  details  incorrect.  The 
differences  were  largely  those  of  phraseology,  but 
they  were  important.  Thus  in  the  first  pub- 
lished version  the  United  States  expressed  "sin- 
cere regret  for  anything  that  may  have  inter- 
rupted or  altered  the  relations  of  cordial  friend- 
ship long  existing  between  the  two  nations."  in 
the  copy  published  in  Bogota  the  United  States 
expressed  "sincere  regrets  that  anything  should 
have  occurred  to  interrupt  or  to  mar  the  rela- 


tions of  cordial  friendship."  This  change  af- 
fected what  was  called  by  opponents  of  the 
treaty  an  apologv  on  the  part  of  the  United 
StatM  government,  and,  with  respect  to  that,  it 
was  of  some  importance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Jime  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  again  took  up  the 
treaties  between  the  United  S&tes  and  Nicara- 
gua and  Colombia.  Secretary  Bryan  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  defended  the  treaties. 
Both  agreements  were  opposed  with  much  bit- 
terness by  several  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  resolution  in  which  sensational 
charges  relating  to  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
were  made.  The  substance  of  these  was  that  the 
continued  presence  of  American  marines  at  Nica- 
ragua's capital,  and  the  support  of  the  Lnited 
States  in  other  ways,  had  enabled  New  York 
bankers  to  make  large  profits  at  Nicaragua's  ex- 
pense. It  was  asserted  in  a  resolution  that  a 
part  of  the  profit  had  been  derived  from  bonds 
of  the  par  value  of  $6,250,000,  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Zelaya,  bought  at  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  forced  upon  Nicaragua  at  par  by 
American  pressure;  that  part  had  been  gained 
by  the  control  of  Nicaragua's  railroads;  that  a 
fiscal  agent  appointed  by  the  United  States  had 
served  the  banker's  interests,  and  that  Nicara- 
gua had  been  compelled  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
many  Americans.  The  bankers  mentioned  in  the 
resolution  made  a  denial  which  was  read  in  the 
Senate.  They  declared  that  they  had  made  no 
profit  by  their  relations  with  Nicaragua,  but  had 
assisted  Nicaragua  by  adjusting  her  foreign  debt 
and  currency,  and  improving  her  customs  service. 

In  repl^  to  severe  criticisms  made  against  the 
treaty  with  Colombia,  Mr.  Bryan  published  a 
long  defense  of  the  agreement.  The  expression 
of  re^et  contained  in  the  treaty,  he  asserted,  is 
identical  in  meaning  and  almost  identical  in 
words  with  the  expression  in  the  memorandum 
handed  to  the  Colombian  government  by  the 
United  States  minister  in  Ftesident  Roosevelt's 
administration. 

At  a  caucus  of  Democratic  Senators  held  late 
in  July,  it  was  decided  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  at  that  session  of  Congress  on  the  Colom- 
bian or  Nicaraguan  treaties.  In  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Stone,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  For- 
eign Relations,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  the  following 
statement  in  relation  to  his  participation  in  the 
events  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 

"I  was  President  throughout  the  time  of  the 
negotiations,  first  with  Colombia  and  then  with 
Panama,  by  which  we  acquired  the  right  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal.  Every  act  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  these  negotiations 
and  with  other  proceedings  for  taking  possession 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  beginning  the  building 
of  the  canal  was  taken  by  my  express  direction 
or  else  in  carrying  out  the  course  of  conduct  I, 
as  President,  had  laid  down.  I  had  full  knowl- 
edge of  everything  of  importance  that  was  done 
in  regard  thereto  by  any  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  was  solely  responsible  for  what  was 
done.  I  request  to  appear  before  you,  to  make 
a  full  statement  of  exactly  what  I  did  and  of 
what  was  done  bv  my  orders,  to  state  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  and  to  answer  any  questions  that 
your  body  or  the  members  of  your  body  may 
choose  to  put  to  me." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  heard  by  the  committee. 
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For  an  account  of  peace  treaties  signed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  see  the  article  Tntbb- 

KA1TONAI,   ABBITBATION. 

EuBOFEAN  Wab.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War  (see  Was  of  the  Xations)  a  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality  was  issued  by  President 
Wilson,  and  on  the  same  day,  August  18,  he 
issued  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
notable  address  pointing  out  the  proper  atti- 
tude to  be  observed  by  American  citizens  toward 
the  contending  countries. 

The  United  States  government  undertocdc  to 
represent  Germany  in  Russia,  France  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Austria-Hungary  in  France.  It 
also  Io<^ed  after  British  affairs  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  Japanese  affairs  in  Germany.  The 
President  designated  October  4  to  be  in  the 
United  States  a  day  of  prayer  for  peace. 

The  repeated  seizure  and  search  of  American 
vessels  b^  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain  resulted 
in  the  dispatch  of  a  long  note  on  December  27. 
In  this  note  protests  were  made  against  the  de- 
tentions and  seizures  of  cargoes  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  British  policy  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  depression  in  many  Ameri- 
can industries,  and  that  after  five  months  of 
war  there  had  been  no  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion. For  a  discussion  of  the  relief  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  government  and  its 
citizens  in  behalf  of  i^e  afflicted  countries  in 
Europe,  see  the  article  Relief  fob  Wab  Vic- 
tims. On  November  16  Turkish  batteries  at 
Smyrna  fired  upon  a  launch  from  the  United 
States  battleship  Tennetiee,  which  attempted  to 
land  in  that  harbor.  Threatened  difficulties  be- 
tween the  two  governments  were  reverted  by  the 
explanation  of  the  Turkish  government  that  the 
shot  was  intended  merely  to  warn  the  launch 
away  from  a  mine  field.  On  December  24-25 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  ended  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was 
observed  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  Can- 
ada. Relations  with  Asiatic  countries  w«re 
friendly  during  the  year.  No  positive  action 
was  taJcen  in  the  matter  of  adjusting  conditions 
between  the  United  States  and  Japanese  govern- 
ments resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  alien 
land  laws  of  California  and  other  States.  There 
was  an  exchange  of  communications  between  the 
State  departments  of  the  two  governments  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  no  definite  solution  was  at- 
tempted. 

UNITED  STATES  DEFASTICEITT  OF 
AOBICULTTTBE.  In  1914  Congress  gave  Sec- 
retary Houston  authority  "to  prepare  a  plan  for 
reorganizing,  redirecting,  and  systematizing  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the 
interest  of  economical  and  efficient  administra- 
tion may  require."  A  committee  of  officers  from 
various  bureaus  studied  the  department's  work 
and  organization.  Its  report,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, was  approved  by  the  secretary  and  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  for  adoption.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  existing  bureau  organization  is  fa- 
vored, with  certain  rearrangements.  Within  the 
bureaus  there  is  to  be  a  more  definite  segrega- 
tion of  the  work  in  three  groups,  ( 1 )  regulatory, 
(2)  research,  and  (3)  extension  work.  A  num- 
ber of  lines  of  work  are  to  be  transferred  from 
one  bureau  to  another.  The  farm  managem«it 
studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which 
involve  work  along  all  branches  of  agriculture 


with  speeial  reference  to  thmr  eoonomic  bear- 
ings, will  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary. The  soil  fertility  investigations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Soils  will  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry; the  poisonous  plant  investigations  of 
that  bureau  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
which  will  also  receive  the  investigations  of 
duck  diseases  from  the  Biological  Survey;  the 
wood-distillation  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry to  the  Forest  Service.  The  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  will  be  developed  into  an  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  Rural  i^gineering,  receiving  the 
irrigation  and  drainage  investigations  from  ihe 
Ot&ce  of  Experiment  Stations  and  rural  architec- 
ture from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  To 
the  new  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organiza- 
tion are  brought  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry the  investigations  on  farm  credit  and  in- 
surance; from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
the  market  milk  investigations  and  in  part  the 
poultry  and  egg  investigations.  The  most  rad- 
ical changes  relate  to  ue  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  In  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  (see  AoBiCTJl.TniiE) 
a  department  organization  was  required  to  put 
into  effect  the  coSperative  relations  in  agricul- 
tural extension  work  between  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  the  department  as  contem- 
plated in  this  act.  It  therefore  seemed  best 
to  bring  all  the  extension  work  of  the  depart- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  a  single  bureau, 
which  would  supervise  both  the  Federal  funds 
given  to  the  colleges  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
and  the  funds  which  the  department  has  for 
extension  work  under  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  colleges.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions is  already  closely  associated  with  these 
colleges  through  advisory  and  supervisory  rela- 
tions with  their  experiment  stations,  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  and 
studies  in  home  economics.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
propriate to  expand  this  office  into  a  States  Re- 
lations Service  to  represent  the  department  gen- 
erally in  its  relations  with  the  State  Agricultural 
colleges.  This  Service  will  include  the  office  of 
experiment  stations,  limited  to  relations  with 
the  stations;  an  office  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion ;  an  office  of  home  economics,  and  two  offices 
of  extension  work.  The  latter  offices  will  have 
the  supervision  of  the  Smith-Lever  funds,  com- 
bined with  the  administration  of  the  funds  for 
farmer's  coSperative  demonstration  work  trans- 
ferred from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The 
present  arrangement  by  which  one  of  these  offices 
supervises  the  extension  work  in  IS  Southern 
States  while  the  other  does  similar  work  in  the 
remaining  States  will  be  continued. 

The  appropriations  for  the  department  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  $17,986,- 
945  for  ordinary  expenses,  in  addition  to  per- 
manent and  special  appropriations  and  balances 
from  prior  years  amounting  to  $12,225,885,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $30,212,832.  About  $2,440,000 
was  received  from  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  na- 
tional forests,  grazing  permits,  condemned  prop- 
erty, etc.  The  deparfinent  continued  coSpera- 
tion  with  the  Postmaster-GSeneral  in  the  im- 
provement of  selected  mail-route  roads  for  which 
Congress  appropriated  $500,000,  conditioned  on 
the  raising  of  double  that  amount  by  the  States 
in  which  such  roads  are  located.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  for 
ordinary  expenses  amounted  to  $19,866,832.  The 
increased  allotments  are  distributed  throughout 
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the  department,  including  many  lines  of  research  by  the  Commission  on  Social  Service,  organized 

and   a  lar^  amount  of  demonstration  work,  in   1910,  which  has  engaged  in  a  campaign  of 

The  administrative  and  regulatory  fimctions  of  education  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  subject 

the  department  continue  to  absorb  about  two-  among  ministers,  divinity  students,  mm's  clubs, 

thirds  of  the  total  appropriations.  women's  societies,  and  young  people's  societies. 

In  1914  the  department  published  1132  docu-  The  commission  also  secures  the  discussion  of 

ments,    aggregatmg    26,691,602    copies.    There  social  service  topics  at  church  gatho-ings  and 

were  16,061  employees  on  Jul^  1,  1914,  of  whom  the    exchange    of     social     service    information 

3226  were  employed  in  Washington.     The  num-  through  the  church  press.     The  institutions  of 

ber  of  women  employed  was   1821.     Dr.  B.  T.  higher  education  include  Tufts  College,  at  Med- 

Galloway,    Assistant   Secretary   of   Agriculture,  ford,  Mass.;  St.  Lawrence  University,  at  Canton, 

left  the  department  Aug.  1,  1914,  to  become  di-  N.   Y.;   Buchtd  College,  at  Akron,  Ohio;   and 

rector  of  tke  New  York  State  College  of  Agri-  Lombard  Coll^[^  at  Galesburg,  111. 

culture  at  Cornell  University  and  was  succeeded  xrNIVIP&SITISS  AND  COLIiEaES.    Eubo- 

by  Carl  Schurz  Vrooman  of  Bloomingbm,  IlL  pean.    Attendance.    The  foUowins  table  shows 

TTNITED     STATES     TffTT.TTABY     AOAD-  the  attendance  in  the  principal  European  uni- 

EKEY.     During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  versities  for  the  years  indicated. 

August,  1914,  214  candidates  were  admitted  as    — 

cadets    of    the    Academy,    bringing    the    total  i.uendane* 

stroigth  of  the  corps,  on  Sept^iber  I,  to  671.  Vnivtrritiu               laioiiiBiiig  191213 i9isu 

The  superintendent  and  commandant  in  1914  was  Austria — 

Col.  Clarence  P.  Townsley  of  the  coast  artillery    Ciernowlti,  Oerman   ...      971      1.139    1,194 

corps.    ITiemiUtary  starf  included  Capt.  George  fn'^Jfe^JToini^  ! : ! !  f.^l     i!::     llwT    IaII 

Vidmer,  adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy  and    cracow,  Polish   8,880     8,647    3,344 

of  the  Post;  Mai.  Edward  J.  Timberlake,  quar-    Lemberg,   PoUsh   4,704      6,667    5,871 

tormaster  of  the  Academy  «»d  of  the  Post;  W  ^^^  fj^Sfau  i :  i : :  Ifst     '.  V.  l    Ull    Ifxl 

Peter  Murray,  treasurer  of  the  Academy;  and    Vienna,  German  7,i48      10,225  io,8io 

Lieut.-Col.  Henry  A.  Shaw,  surgeon..  

TTKITED  STATES  NATIOITAX  MVSEVM.  y^ti     •■[■■:[  ['^f*',      // \  *§;|ii  "|;?0i 
The  growth  of  the  museum  during  recent  years 

has  been  greater  than  during  any  period  of  its  Belgium 

history,  as  with  the  completion  of  its  new  build-    gj^f^   I'ffS      •   •  •     llal      ' '   " 

ing  it  has  been  able  to  expand  ito  collections,  utge  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  2I790               21861      '.'.'.'. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1914  there  was  added  a    Louvain   2,680      2,785      

total  of  337,705  objects,   14,879  of  which  per-  _  ,  .                          ,..-~            TTTZ 

tained  to  anthropology,  267,816  to  zo»logy,  44,-  ^°"    '    '     "   ' '      '  "   " ' 

675  to  botany,  3648  to  geology  and  mineralogy,  Denmark — 

13,045  to  paleontology,  2930  to  textiles  and  other    *'°f°iriJ5d'and  Waie^'  "  ' 

animal  and  v^etable  products,  606  to  mineral    Birmingham  984     1,017     

technology,  and  207  to  the  National  Gallery  of    Bristol    543      700     

Art.    Among  the  most  important  acce88i<Mis  in    Cambridge   8,728     8,743     

ethnology    were   more   than    600   objecto    from  li^^it^. .::..:. .:.:..'.     wi     :;;:      '901     '.'.'.'. 

Dutoh  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas,  and  Ambon    Liverpool    .'...'. 914      1,078      .... 

of  the  Ceram  group,  collected  and  presented  by    London  f'J}?      f'ifS      

Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott     The  collection  of  fine  arte  oifmi'T. . .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  8,857     ■.■.'.■.     8,951      ■.■.;■. 

was  added  to  by  further  gifte  from  Mr.  Charles  Sheffleld  ".'.'.    '.    '.           '.      885      .' '. '. '.       818      '.'.'.'. 

L.    Freer,   of   Detroit     During   the   fiscal   year    Walea 1,551      1,500      

14,564  specimens  were  distributed  to  schools  and  'ToM                        20  755               20  490 

colleges  throughout  the  country.    The  total  at-  

tendance  of  visitors  to  the  new  or  natural  his-  Prance—                                               ,  ,„_ 

tory  building  during  the  year  was  267,728  for  ^J^J[^"""*'    .•••••••MM      ....     1,18|     .... 

week  days  and  61,653   on  Sundays,  while  the  Angers    .'.'.'.'.'.".".'.'..'.!.'     102      .'.'.'.'         82      '..'.'. 

older  building  was  visited  by  146,533  persons.    Besangon   289      262      .... 

The  publications  of  the  year  numbered  14  vol-    Bordeaux   2,«20      a,54|      

umes    and    58    separate    papers.    The    museum  cfennont-Perraiid" .".'.'.' .'     278      .'.'.".'       280      .'.'.'.' 

forms  a  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.    Dijon    1,048      ....       974     

The  assistant   secretary   in   charge   is   Richard    Grenoble    1,272      1,485      

-D.i-vv,,..  Lille    1,801       ....      1,828      .... 

Kathbun.  Limogea    107      88      

TTNITED    STATES    NAVAL    ACADEMY.    Lyon.    8,091      ....     8,084      .... 

The  total  number  of  studente  enrolled  in  the    ff""*?*"'"  f'g||      •  ••     fUl     ••" 

Academy  in  the  autumn  of  1014  was  940,  and  Nantes  ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'...'.'.    '820                 '881      '.'.'.'. 

the  faculty  numbered   126.    There  were  no  spe-    Paris    .'.'..'.'.'. 17,288      ....  17,104      .... 

cial   changes    in   the    faculty   during  the  year.    ?«{*•«» ^'Ha      ^''§n      

The  superintendent  is  Capt.  W.  F.  FuUam,  the  S|„^  •;;;;;   ; ; ; ; ;  J ; ;  1,578      ;     ."     i.eoi      ."   ." 

secretary,   Mr.   P.   H.  Magruder,  and  the  com-  Ronen  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'..'...     '1O8      ....       '91      .... 

mandant  of  midshipmen,  Capt.  6.  H.  Burrage.        Toulouse 2,864      2,685      

UNITED     STATES     PtTBLIC     HEALTH    J^„ 1283        :■     1,817      :::.' 

SEBVICE.     See  Public  Health  Sebvice.  ' — '■ -^-^ — '■ — 

UNIVEBSALISTS.     The  estimated  number  T^ta:  41,190      ....  41,109      .... 

of  communicante  in  this  denomination  in  1913  v.SS!^- I'tln      ""     kmo      "■■ 

was  61,716.  with  709  churches  and  702  minis-        „ ''•'•'«"•"    6880      •  •  •  •     5,559      .... 

tors,  the  Sunday  schools  conUining  about  50,000  Qermany— 

pupils.     Foreign  missionary  work  is  carried  on  BerUn  ...............    ....     9.829      ....     9.688 

in  Japan  and  Chma.    Social  work  is  carried  on    Breslau    2,70^     ....    2,r9l 
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VuhMTtilUt 
ErUnfMl    . .  •  • 

FTeibnrg 

Oie«MB 

OSttlngoi    

Orcif  *ws)d    . . . 

Hclle     

Heidelberg    . . . 

Jen*    

Kiel 

KSninberf     . . 

Leipilg    

Ibrbnrc 

Httnieh  

Miiiuter    

Boatoek     

Struibsrc    . . . 

T&Ungen    

WilnlniTt    . . . 


Total  

Women   . . , 
Foreisnen 


itlOli  IBtl-lt  191t-lS 

1,303 

3,466 

1,373 

3,606 

1,134 

3.679 

3,381 

1,788 

1,666 

1,505 

6,170 

1,068 

6,797 

3,136 

853 

3,188 

1,853 

1,458 


CJreoce^ 

Athene     3,800*  8,858 

Fordfnen    800 

Bnnfuy — 

Agrem     1,189 

Bndapeet   7,548  6,868 

Debeeien     378 

KoloKTar 3,406 

Foseonjr    334 


1,841 
3,673 
1.840 
3,816 
1,350 
3,910 
3,409 
1,863 
1,847 
1,568 
5,583 
3,168 

3.i38 
014 
3,093 
1,887 
1,616 


VwhfnUUt 


IVltal 10,950 

Irebad — 
Netionel  Univenity 

UniTercitr  Collese,  Dnb- 

Un 770 

UniTentty  OoUece,  Cork 436 

DniTertitj  CoUece,  Oel- 

w»y 140 

Dnblin  nnWenitr 1,100 

Qneen'e  tJnlTereltjr,  Bel- 
feet   606 

Italy— 

Bologne    

Cecl'eri     

Cemerino    

Oetania 

Ferrera     

Oenoa   

Meeereta     

Meeeine     

Modene 

Heplec     

Pedaa  

Pelermo    

Perm*     

Pevie    

Pemgia     

Piea    


Saeeari 
Siena    . 
Tnrin    . 
Urbino 


1,677 
333 
868 

1,050 
546 

1,103 
811 
384 
460 

8,778 

1.508 

1,408 
887 

1,066 
389 
801 

3,821 
160 
380 

1,888 
808 


Total 

Women 

Forelgnera    

Netherlanda — 

Amsterdam   1,189 

Oroningen     

Leyden    1,195 

Utrecht 1,083 


20,708 

3.098 

238 


1,084 

679 

1,311 

1,006 


Total 


Norway — 
ChritUania   1,500* 

Portngal — 

Coimbra    1,263 

Lisbon     

Oporto     

Romania— 

Bnchsreet 3,308 

Jasi^     900* 


3,020 


1,500* 


1,850* 
837 
300* 


3,288 
900* 


AUtndmme* 
t»tO-Jt  l»tl-t»l»l»-l»  IHS-U 


Dorpat 3,901  3,684 

Helsingtot*     3,880  ....  8,582 

Kasan   3,955  2,122 

KharkoT   4,608  3.843 

Kiev    8,000*  ....  8,000* 

Moscow 0,040  0.800 

Odeesa    3,699  3,003 

St.  Petersburg 9,586  7,380 

Waraaw    1,911  3,415 


Total 


59,601 
8,600* 
6,015 


Scotland — 

AbMrdeen    1,800* 

Edinbugh    8,431 

Olasgow    3,736 

at.  Andrew    610 


Serria- 
Belgrade 


1,035 

Spain — 

Barcelona     1,900* 

Oranada    1,000* 

Madrid    5,675 

Oreido    900* 

Salamanca    1,300* 

Taleneia    1,700* 

TalladoUd 4,600* 

'Sweden — 

Lnnd     1,163 

Stockholm 662 

Upada    3,361 

Switaerland — 

Basal 806 

Berne    1,664 

Freibnrg   630 

Oenera    1,488 

Lausanne    1,337 

Zilrieb     1,463 


87,767* 


1,800* 
8,852 
3,800* 
510* 


1,137 


3,480* 
1,000* 
5,676* 
000* 
1,200 
1,700* 
4,600* 


1,847 

691 

3,419 


1,156 
3.302 
655 
2,364 
1,482 
3,816 


Total    .. 
Woman 


10,596 
1,069 


*  Estimate  based  npon  the  lataet  avaibUe  report. 

Amebican 

Attendance.  For  the  year  1912-13,  696  uni- 
Teraitiea,  colleges,  and  technological  Bchoob 
reported  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. These  institutions  enrolled  190,147  col- 
legiate, 12,084  resident  graduate,  and  36,869 
professional  students.  There  were  in  addition 
38,186  students  of  music,  art,  oratory,  business, 
and  lilce  courses  who  were  not  enrolled  in  four- 
year  courses  leading  to  coU^ate  de^ees.  The 
proportion  of  women  among  the  undergraduate 
students  remains  at  about  36  per  cent.  There  is 
a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  per  cent  of 
women  among  the  graduate  students.  In  1912- 
13  it  reachea  31.6  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
women  in  our  hightf  institutions  is  very  large 
when  compared  with  the  European  countries. 
Germany  and  Italy  each  had  about  6  per  cent 
and  France  10  per  cent  women  in  their  universi- 
ties. There  were  146  colleges  for  men  with  an 
enrollment  of  37,603  students,  and  106  colleges 
for  women  with  18,896  students. 

No  less  than  63  different  Idnds  of  degrees  were 
n-anted  by  the  institutitms  reporting.  The 
Bachelor  of  Science  d^ree  was  given  to  4781 
men  and  to  1089  women,  the  Bachelor  of  Art 
degree  to  7924  men  and  to  6848  women,  and 
the  Master  of  Arts  was  given  to  1666  men  and 
to  814  women.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree was  conferred  on  examination  by  44  insti- 
tutions upon  433  men  and  67  women.  More 
than  a  half  of  the  doctorates  were  from  six  in- 
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■titutions.  Columbim  Universify  gave  67,  Har- 
vard 48,  Chicago  46,  Yale  39,  Cornell  36,  Johns 
Hopkins  32,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
31  doetoratos. 

The  professors  and  instructors  numbered  16,- 
076  men  and  3783  women  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partments and  6966  moi  and  92  women  in  the 
professional  departments. 

In  the  professional  schools  for  theology,  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary 
medicine  there  were  66,686  students  in  1912-13. 
The  schools  of  medicine  showed  a  loss  of  1214 
students  from  the  previous  year.  The  schools 
of  theology  also  lost  227  students.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  a  summary  of  the  essential 
facts  regarding  the  students  and  graduates  for 
1912-13  in  the  professional  schools. 

OraAuatn 
Clou  Scktolt     Btudmtt       in  l»lt 

TheolocT    17S  1O,08S  1,977 

Law     124  20,878  4,427 

Hedleine  (regnUr)    S4  16,180  8,140 

Mcdieins  (homeopatUe)    . .  10  861  186 

Denthtrj    48  8,015  1,876 

PharmMT 75  6,165  1,818 

Veterinmry  nudieine 22  2,824  688 

In  view  of  the  apprdiension  that  was  felt 
r^arding  the  influence  of  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions upon  the  attendance  in  higher  institu- 
tions, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has 
apparently  been  a  marked  increase  of  studmts 
in  nearly  all  of  the  institutions  that  have  re- 
ported. Science  for  Dec.  26,  1914,  gives  the 
registration  returns  for  Nov.  1,  1914,  of  30  in- 
stitutions of  the  coimtrv.  The  net  gain  of  stu- 
dents in  these  institutions  over  corresponding 
enrollment  for  1913  was  11,330.  The  same  ar- 
ticle gives  the  rep;istration  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  30  institutions.  New  York  Uni- 
versity has  the  largest  registration  of  medieal 
and  school  of  commerce  students  and  lacks  only 
one  of  having  tiie  largest  law  school.  Syracuse 
has  the  Utr^st  enrolunent  of  art,  of  forestry, 
and  of  music  students.  Cornell  has  the  largest 
number  of  scientific  school  students,  of  agricul- 
tural, and  of  architectural  students.  The  non- 
professional graduate  school  and  the  pedagogical 
departments  of  Columbia  are  largest.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  with  1238  college  men  and 
1863  college  women  has  the  largest  number  of 
undergraduate  students. 

Ankivebsabies.  The  following  anniversaries 
were  observed  during  the  year.  Ae  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversarv  of  Brown  University; 
the  centenary  of  the  Yale  Medical  School;  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  UnivH'sity  of 
Missouri;  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  St. 
Louis  CoIIms  of  Pharmacy,  and  of  the  School 
of  Mines  of  Columbia  University;  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversaries  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
School,  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanical  Arts,  and  Teachers  Col- 
1^,  Columbia  University. 

THE  Association  of  Urban  Univebsities. 
Municipal  colleges  are  a  recent  development  in 
the  United  States.  Each  year,  however,  a  larger 
number  of  institutions  come  to  regard  them- 
selves as  peculiarly  related  to  the  cities  in  which 
they  are  located.  In  commenting  upon  the  work 
of  such  colleges,  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
EveniHg  Poet  says:  "The  institutions  thus  de- 
veloping may  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  demo- 
cratizing education.  The  State  universities  play 
their  pitft  well;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 


the  ci^  university,  they  cannot  meet  the  needs 
of  half  our  youth.  Cincinnati,  for  example,  is 
in  a  State  which  enrolls  7000  students  in  three 
State  universities,  and  20,000  in  its  other  col- 
leges. Yet  a  recent  investigation  showed  that, 
but  for  Cincinnati's  free  tuition,  1000  of  the 
1600  resident  students  in  the  university  could 
have  had  no  higher  education.  As  they  attempt 
to  satisfy  a  practical-minded  democracy,  such 
institutions  hold  in  view  vocational  require- 
ments. Akron  strikes  a  general  note  when  it 
remarks  that  'as  a  representative  of  the  new 
type  of  mimicipal  institution,  the  university 
seeks  to  develop  its  units  or  departments,  not 
in  accordance  with  the  historical  meaning  of  the 
term  'university,'  but  rather  into  such  schools 
as  may  train  the  high-school  graduate  in  va- 
rious practical  and  technical  callings.'  Finally, 
they  tend  to  make  much  of  the  duty  of  serving 
the  city  directly,  and  of  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  such  service.  Cincinnati  last  year  held 
an  exposition  to  show  how  much  she  was  bene- 
fiting city  government,  schools,  industries,  and 
sociiU  institutions.  Pittsburgh  has  set  itself  to 
fit  into,  the  mold  which  is  formed  for  it  by  the 
needs  of  its  constituency.'" 

For  the  (lurpose  of  studying  the  problem  of 
the  city  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  the  training 
of  men  and  women  for  the  State,  a  new  organiza- 
tion, called  the  Association  of  Urban  Universi- 
ties, has  been  formed.  The  first  president  of 
the  association  is  President  Charles  W.  Dabney 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Other  institu- 
tions represented  are  Universities  of  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Denver,  Rochester,  Toledo,  the  CoUq^ 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  James  Millikan  Uni- 
versity, and  Reed  College. 

The  Cabnegie  Foundation  fob  the  Aovance- 
KENT  OF  Teachino.  The  eighth  annual  report 
of  the  presid«it  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  covering  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1913,  shows  a  general  endow- 
ment fund  of  $14,075,000,  and  a  special  endow- 
ment of  the  division  of  educational  inquiry  of 
$1,260,000.  The  income  from  the  general  endow- 
ment fund  wss  $694,196.81;  the  expenditures 
were  $640,601.38,  of  which  $600,390.01  was  for 
retiring  allowances  and  pensions,  and  $40,211.37 
for  administration  and  publication.  The  income 
from  the  special  endowment  fund  was  $44,300.08, 
and  the  expenditures  $17,830.39.  Twenty-four 
retiring  allowances  to  professors  and  nine  wid- 
ows' pensions  were  granted  during  the  year, 
making  the  total  numoer  of  allowances  iii  force 
403.  The  average  of  all  retiring  allowances  was 
$1703.61.  The  toUI  distribution  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  $2,936,927.  Seventy-five  insti- 
tutions are  in  the  accepted  list.  The  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  was  the  only  institution 
admitted  during  the  year. 

During  the  year  the  trustees  adopted  an  im- 
portant amen<unent  to  the  rules  covering  retir- 
ing allowances  to  those  professors  who  elect  to 
teach  part  time  with  diminished  pay  after  the 
age  of  66.  The  amendment  is  as  follows:  "In 
reckoning  the  amount  of  the  retiring  allowance 
the  average  salary  for  the  last  five  years  of 
service  shall  be  considered  the  active  pay.  In 
case  a  professor  agrees  with  his  institution  to 
continue  at  any  time  after  reaching  the  age  of 
66  part-time  work  for  a  diminish^  salary,  he 
may  do  so,  and  upon  his  retirement  his  allow- 
ance shall  be  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
last  five  years  of  full  pay.    In  the  case  of  his 
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deatti  in  this  interral  the  pension  of  his  widow 
shall  be  reckoned  upon  the  same  basis."  Hith- 
erto the  retiring  allowance  has  been  based  upmi 
the  average  salary  paid  for  the  last  five  years 
regardless  of  what  amoimt  of  service  they  rep- 
resent. The  report  states  that  "not  infrequently 
it  happens  that  such  a  man,  by  concentrating 
his  energies  upon  a  smaller  number  of  courses, 
may,  from  his  long  experience,  render  most  use- 
ful service.  The  rules  of  the  Foundation,  as 
tiiey  were  framed  hitherto,  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  this  arrangement  to  go  into  effect 
without  correspondingly  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  teacher's  pensicm.  A  professor  was,  un- 
der One  rules,  obliged  either  to  continue  full 
duty  or  to  retire  altogether." 

"Hie  president  discusses  many  other  matters 
such  as  the  foundation  of  the  Division  of  E!du- 
cational  Enquiry,  the  Vermont  Survey,  the 
Status  of  I>wal  Education,  the  Decreasing  List 
of  Medical  Schools,  and  certain  New  Pension 
Systems.  Part  II  of  the  report  deals  with  cur- 
rent edncaticmal  problems.  In  a  section  en- 
titled "The  Evolution  of  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirranents"  the  president  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  further  improvement  by  showing  that 
cmly  66  per  cent  of  the  students  now  in  our 
colleges  are  high  school  ^aduates.  Politics  and 
education  in  Iowa  receive  thorough  treatment. 
In  a  section  entitled  "Improvements  in  the  Fi- 
nancial Status  of  College  Teachers"  the  salary 
of  the  full  professor  in  the  institutions  asso- 
ciated with  the  Foundation  is  shown  to  be  $3000. 
During  the  last  five  years  the  salaries  of  in- 
structors have  risen  by  about  $80.  Those  of 
junior  professors  show  a  gain  from  $120  to 
$226.  Those  of  full  professors  show  an  increase 
from  $125  to  $360. 

The  last  section  of  the  report  is  a  frank  crit- 
icism of  contemporary  college  catalogues.  The 
report  says  that  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  if  the  1000  and  more  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try were  judged  upon  the  basis  of  the  literary 
excellence,  the  clearness,  and  the  honesty  of 
their  catalogues,  the  showing  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  one.  .  .  .  The  time  has 
come  when  those  colleges  which  value  their  own 
scholarly  standing  and  believe  that  thqr  are 
offering  only  sincere  and  fruitful  courses  of 
study  should  give  this  matter  earnest  atten- 
tion.'' 

Ckakoes  IK  UNivKBsmr  AoiamaTXATioiT. 
On  Jan.  6,  1914,  the  corporations  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  of  Harvard 
University  ratified  an  agreement  which  estab- 
lished coSperation  between  the  two  institutions. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medi- 
cine admitted  women  for  the  first  time  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914.  The  merger  of  the  Starling-Ohio 
Medical  College  with  the  Ohio  State  University 
became  effective  in  September,  1914. 

FoBBiON  Students  at  Auebican  Univrbsitiics 
AND  COLUBOEB.  An  investigation  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  shows 
that  there  were  4222  foreign  students  in  attend- 
ance at  276  different  univo'sities  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States  in  1913.  New  York  had 
697  of  these  students  in  19  different  institutions, 
Pennsylvania  had  606  students  in  22  institu- 
tions, and  Massachusetts  422  students  in  16 
institutions.  Foreign  students  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  States  except  Delaware,  Oklahoma, 
Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  Idaho. 

The  largest  group  of  these  studmts  was  study- 


ing Arts  and  Sciences.  The  total  in  iiuae 
courses  was  1700.  Engineering  with  801  stu- 
dents is  the  second  moat  popular  subject,  then 
follows  medicine  with  339  students,  dontiBtry 
with  303  students,  agriculture  with  275  stu- 
dents, and  theology  with  256  students. 

There  are  representatives  of  61  foreign  eonn- 
tries,  not  counting  the  depoidencies  of  the  United 
States.  Those  sending  the  largest  contingents, 
together  with  the  numbn"  of  students  credited 
to  each,  follow:  Canada,  653;  China,  594; 
Japan,  336;  Mexico,  223;  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  212;  Cuba,  209;  India,  162;  Finland, 
124;  Germany,  122. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  State  uni- 
versities and  university  schools  of  France  had. 
on  Jan.  16,  1913,  5659  foreign  students.  In  the 
21  German  unirwsities,  during  the  winter  semes- 
ter of  1914,  there  were  4427  students  from  other 
European  countries,  and  688  studoits  from  other 
countries.  From  North  and  South  America 
there  were  348  students. 

The  General  Education  Boabo.  The  Goieral 
Education  Board  was  founded  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, to  promote  education  within  the  United 
States,  "witiiout  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or 
creed."  On  Jan.  I,  1916,  the  board  made  public 
the  first  detailed  report  of  its  work  during  the 
12  years  of  its  existence.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  board's  advance  announcemonts  indicate 
tiie  character  and  scope  of  work  undertaken: 

"At  the  present  time  the  board's  resources 
are  valued  at  $33,939,166,  of  which  $30,918,063 
is  general  endowment  and  $3,021,003  reserve 
fund.  The  gross  income  from  these  funds  for 
the  year  1913-14  was  $2,417,079.62.  In  addi- 
tion the  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund  of  $200,000 
yielded  a  gross  income  of  $0231.64. 

"The  a£nini8tration  of  these  funds  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  consisting  of  Frederick  T. 
Gates,  chairman;  Walter  H.  Page,  American 
ambassador  in  London;  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.; 
Albert  Shaw,  editor  Review  of  Review;  Wallace 
Butterick;  Starr  J.  Murphy;  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
man, president  University  of  Virginia;  HoUia 
B.  Frissell;  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  president  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  emeritus 
president  Harvard  University ;  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Edgar  L.  Marston,  Wickliffe  Rose,  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  Anson  Phelps  SttAes,  Abraham  Flexner : 
and  George  E.  Vincent,  president  University  of 
Minnesota. 

"Up  to  June  30,  1914,  the  board  had  appro- 
priated directly  $16,894,365.  Out  of  funds  hdd 
by  the  board  'to  be  applied  to  such  specific  ob- 
jects within  the  corporate  purpose  of  the  board' 
as  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  might  direct,  the  following  gifts  have  beea 
made: 

(a)  To  th*  Umvenitr  of  Chic«|;o    (18,554,348.99 

(b)  To    the    Rockefeller    Inititntion    for 

ICedieal    Reeearcta     10,367,022.10 

(c)  To  the  Oeoerel  Edncation  Board  . .      1,289.330.38 

$25.061,19«.4T 

"Thus  the  total  benefactions  already  distrib- 
uted to  outside  institutions  through  the  medium 
of  the  General  Education  Board  have  amounted 
to  $39,716,720. 

"The  board's  appropriations  up  to  June  30, 
1914,  have  been  as  follows: 

College!   and   uniTeraities    810,582.583.80 

Medical  achoota   3,670.874.11 

Negro  eoUefas  and  ichoola   609,781.18 
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16B,091.O3 

242.861.09 

97,126.28 

104,448.18 

925,750.00 


50,876.45 

87,106.60 

18.108.28 

804,794.99 


Total  >15,894,855.89 

"The  gifts  of  the  General  Sdncation  Board 
to  colleges  and  universities  are  invariably  part 
only  of  the  sum  which  the  institutions  in  ques- 
tion have  undertaken  to  raise. 

"Up  to  June  1,  1014,  the  General  Education 
Board  made  contributions  to  103  colleges  and 
universities;  to  19  of  these  it  has  made  a  sec- 
ond appropriation.  The  sums  pledged  by  the 
board  amount  to  $10,582,691.80;  the  TnstitutionB 
assisted  have  themselves  undertaken  to  raise  ad- 
ditional sums  aggregating  almost  $40,000,000. 

"The  appropriations  by  geographical  sections 
were  as  follows: 

Appropriations  Entire  rum  to 

of  Board  be  railed 

To  Southern  SUtes  ....... 9  8,052,625  112,199,677 

To    Western   State*    8,967,781  10,874,622 

To  East,  and  Hd.  States..     8,562,185  18,810,124 


ToUIs 


.910,582,501         950,384,828 


"Through  the  activities  of  the  G!eneral  Educa- 
tion  Board,  therefore,  $50,384,323  will  shortly 
have  been  added  to  college  and  university  re- 
sources. Nor  does  this  sum  represent  the  full 
outcome  of  the  board's  work  in  this  direction,  for 
it  does  not  include  bequests  written  into  the  wills 
of  those  whose  interest  in  a  particular  institu- 
tion was  first  aroused  or  much  deepened  by  cam- 
paigns undertaken  to  increase  endowment. 

"A  recent  report  received  from  institutions 
which  have  been  assisted  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  total  increase  in  the  endowmoit  of  colleges 
to  which  the  board  has  made  pledges,  determined 
as  from  the  dates  of  the  several  pledges,  is  al- 
ready $20,760,292.  The  total  cost  of  new  build- 
ings for  the  same  period  is  $6,302,963. 

"It  happens  very  often  that  the  (General  Edu- 
cation Board  is  unable  to  see  its  way  clear  to 
make  contributions  that  have  been  requested. 
It  is  believed  that  adverse  decisions  of  this  kind 
have  as  a  rule  been  satisfactorily  explained  to 
the  applicants,  so  that,  even  if  the  reasons  may 
not  b«  concurred  in,  the  disinterested  desire  of 
the  board  to  do  justice  has  not  been  questioned. 

"Decisions  of  this  kind  may  be  based  on  one 
or  more  of  several  reasons;  the  board  may  have 
already  contributed  more  than  a  fair  share  to 
the  section  represented;  the  institution  may  oc- 
cupy a  more  or  less  unpromising  situation;  it 
may  be  in  too  close  proximity  to  a  stronger  in- 
stitution; it  may  be  without  backing;  it  may  be 
one  of  several  denominational  institutions  which 
ought  to  be  merged  rather  than  separately  de- 
veloped. 

"Some  of  these  schools  may  at  the' moment  be 
performing  a  useful  function;  ^et  unless  they 
appear  to  be  necessary  factors  m  a  well-organ- 
ized and  well-distributed  permanent  system  of 
higher  education,  the  General  Education  Board 
is  compelled  to  pass  them  by." 

A  section  of  the  report  deals  with  aid  for 
negro  education.    It  says  in  part: 


"Between  1906  and  1912,  74  schools  in  Ala- 
bama were  thus  aided;  toward  buildings  and 
equipment,  costing  $64,163,  the  Jeanes  ^md  of 
the  General  Education  Board  contributed  $18,- 
888;  negro  patrons  of  the  schools,  $35,266;  to- 
ward $17,690  spent  in  maintenance  in  the  year 
1910-11,  the  Fund  gave  $1068,  county  boards 
$9070,  and  negro  patrons  $7662. 

"At  the  present  time  schools  are  fortunate  if 
they  obtain  as  principals  and  teachers  the  grad- 
uates of  one  of  the  better  industrial  schools  for 
negroes.  The  General  Edueation  Board  has 
therefore  assisted  some  of  the  more  efficient  of 
these  industrial  training  schools  as  follows: 

Hampton  Institute   9188,000.00 

Tuskegee  Institute 186,488.48 

Bpelmsn  Seminary 196,912.88 

Other  institutions    86,884.77 

Total   9555.781.18 

"With  the  same  end  in  view,  gifts  toward  im- 
proved physical  equipmoit  have  been  made  to 
a  number  of  secondary  schools  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  n^roes  themselves." 

Separate  sections  of  the  report  deal  with  girls' 
canning  and  boys'  corn  clubs,  and  with  the  edu- 
cational work  carried  on  among  the  farmers  of 
the  South,  an  activity  which  has  now  been  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  government. 

Gifts  and  Endowmknts.  Among  the  note- 
worthy gifts  announced  by  institutions  during 
1914  were  the  following:  The  Bost<Hi  School  of 
Medicine  for  the  establishment  of  a  maternity 
hospital,  $100,000;  Bowdoin  College,  $500,000 
from  the  estate  of  Edwin  B.  Smith ;  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  the 
estate  of  $1,000,000  left  by  Theodore  B.  Basse- 
lin;  Columbia  University,  $135,750  from  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining 
the  university  property;  Cornell  University, 
$160,000  from  an  anonymous  giver,  for  building 
dormitories;  the  will  of  AlMrt  D.  Hermance 
provides  a  trust  fund  of  approximately  $500,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  graduates  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.,  high  school  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; Lafayette  College,  $100,000  by  the  will  of 
William  Rimcle;  Lehigh  University,  about  $800,- 
000  from  the  estate  of  Asa  M.  Packer;  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  $200,000  by  the 
will  of  Caroline  L.  W.  French;  Northwestern 
University  and  Wesley  Hospital,  $1,000,000  from 
James  Deering  to  make  the  hospital  a  teaching 
hospital  under  Northwestern  University;  Ober- 
lin  Collie,  $126,000  from  an  anonymous  giver 
for  the  building  of  a  new  art  building;  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Pennsylvania,  $200,000  from  the  estate 
of  William  B.  Irvine;  the  University  of  Illinois, 
land  valued  at  $200,000  by  Capt.  Thomas  J. 
Smith;  the  University  of  California,  $616,760 
from  various  givers  for  building  a  new  teaching 
hospital  for  uie  University  of  California  Med- 
ical Department;  St.  Louis  University  Medical 
School,  by  the  will  of  James  Campbell,  his  entire 
estate  after  the  death  of  his  heirs,  who  have  a 
life  interest  in  it.  The  present  value  of  the 
estate  is  estimated  to  be  from  $16,000,000  to 
$40,000,000.  Yale  Universitv  announced  the  fol- 
lowing gifts:  $360,000  to  develop  the  divinity 
school;  $600,000  under  the  will  of  Lord  Strath- 
cona  and  Mount  Royal;  $400,000  by  the  Lauder 
family  for  Yale  Medical  School.  The  Medical 
Scho<d  of  Western  Reserve  University  receives 
by  the  will  of  Liberty  £.  Holden  a  bequest  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  $1,000,000.    Teachers  (3oI- 
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lege,  Columbia  Universl^,  will  receive  fSOO.OOO 
hj  the  will  of  Oraoe  H.  Dodge. 

Wdlesley  College  completed  one  of  the  moat 
important  endowments  of  the  year.  In  14 
months  the  collie  raised  $2,430,000.  Baker 
University  completed  an  endowment  fund  of 
$600,000;  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.,  in- 
creased its  productive  endowment  by  $300,000. 
Grinell  College  raised  $600,000;  and  Gustavus 
AdolphuB  College  completed  an  endowment  fimd 
of  $260,000.    See  also  Oirrs  and  Biqcests. 

New  iKBTmmoNB  and  Depabtments.  Mr. 
Asa  O.  Chandler  gave  $1,000,000  and  the  citizens 
of  Atlanta  guaranteed  $6,000,000  more  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Atlanta  Universitv  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  an- 
nounced two  gifts  of  $100,000  each  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  graduate  course  in  preparation 
for  ousiness  and  business  administration.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  formally  opened  a 
new  School  of  Education  with  46  professors  and 
instructors. 

New  Pbesideints.  An  unusuallv  large  num- 
ber of  college  presidents  were  elected  during 
1914.  Among  them  are  the  following:  John 
Carey  Acheson,  LL.D.,  president  of  Kentuclcy 
College  for  Women,  was  made  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women;  Dr.  William  O. 
Allen  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  was 
elected  president  of  Doane  College,  Crete,  Neb.; 
Dr.  William  Waddell  Boyd  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford, 
Ohio;  Dr.  M.  A.  Brannon,  professor  of  biology 
in  the  Universitv  of  North  Dakota  and  dean  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Idaho;  Dr.  A.  R.  Bru- 
bacher,  superintendent  of  schools,  Schenectady, 
was  dectea  president  of  the  Albany  Normal  Col- 
lege; Dr.  Hermon  Carey  Bumpus,  business  man- 
ager of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  for- 
merly director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, was  elected  president  of  Tufts  College; 
Prof.  William  Spenser  Currell  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University  was  elected  president  of 
South  Carolina  State  Universitv;  Dr.  E.  A. 
Fath,  director  of  Beloit  Coll««;e  Observatory  was 
elected  president  of  Redfleld  College,  Redfield, 
S.  Dak.;  Dr.  Frank  J.  Ooodnow,  Eaton  professor 
of  administrative  law  and  municipal  science  at 
Columbia  University,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Oscar  J. 
Johnson  was  elected  president  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Collie,  St.  Peter,  Minn.;  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  MacBride,  professor  of  botany,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Iowa  State  University;  Dr. 
Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  professor  of  English 
at  Smith  College,  was  elected  president  of  Vassar 
College;  Dr.  John  Henry  MacCracken,  syndic 
and  professor  of  politics  in  New  York  Univer- 
sity, was  elected  president  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege; Dr.  Sidney  Mezes,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  was  elected  president  of  the 
College  of  New  York;  Elwood  C.  Perisho,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  was  elected  president 
of  State  College  of  Aniculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts  at  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

Resoubces.  The  total  income  of  the  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  technological  schools  for  the 
vear  1012-13  was  $109,690,866  derived  as  fol- 
lows: For  tuition  and  other  educational  serv- 
ices, $20,910,176;  for  room  rent,  $2,160,566;  for 
board,  etc.,  $6,093,660;   from  productive  funds, 


$16,660,808;  from  State  and  municipal  uipro- 
priations,  $10.049323;  from  the  United  States 
government^  $6,443,210;  from  private  benefac- 
tions for  increase  of  plant,  $4,476,681,  for  en- 
dowment $16,046,474,  for  current  ezpenaea  $4,- 
129,903;  from  all  other  sources,  $7,941,211.  Six 
institutions  reported  gifts  above  $1,000,000  re- 
ceived during  1012-13.  They  were  UniTcraitT 
of  California,  $1345,062;  Yale  University,  $1,- 
418,936;  University  of  Chicago.  $1307.928;  Mas- 
saehusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  $1,071,608; 
Columbia  University,  $1,421,804;  and  Trinity 
College,  $1,203,146.  The  productive  funds  of  all 
the  institutions  amount  to  $360,038387.  Six  of 
the  leading  colleges  for  women — Bryn  Mawr,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Welleslcy 
—had  a  total  endowment  of  $8,881,841  in  1912. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  leas  than  the  en- 
dowment of  Cornell  University,  leaa  than  a  half 
of  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  less  than  one-third  of  the  endowment  ti 
Harvard  University  or  Columbia  University. 

Univ^isitt  Extension  in  the  Unitkd  States. 
University  extension  teaching;  is  a  comparatively 
new  development  in  the  United  Statea.  Ita  be- 
ginning is  said  to  have  been  in  1889  when  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  announced  to 
the  teachers  of  New  York  City  and  the  adjoin- 
ing towns  the  offa*  of  certain  elementary  oonrsea 
in  science.  The  first  State  appropriation  for 
university  extension  was  made  by  New  York  in 
1891. 

According  to  a  bulletin  entitled  "University 
Extension  m  the  United  States,"  issued  by  tiie 
Bureau  of  Education,  there  are  at  present  no 
less  than  61  institutions  of  collegiate  grade  in 
which  extension  teaching  other  than  a^icul- 
tural  is  to  be  found.  There  are  in  addition  52 
institutions  with  no  organized  extension  w<H'k 
but  with  teaching  along  extension  lines.  The 
appropriation  for  extensiim  teaching  in  1012- 
13  was  over  $600,000. 

At  first  "the  English  plan  of  leeturea,  class 
work,  syllabi,  collateral  reading,  and  more  or 
less  rigid  examinations  conducted  by  university 
professors  with  little  if  any  individual  relatioo" 
was  employed.  It  was  found  that  these  methods 
were  not  well  adapted  to  the  large  part  of  the 
student  body  in  America.  "As  tiiis  fact  came 
to  be  recoenized  modifications  of  the  original 
method  added  correspondence  study  and  class 
work  under  less  formal  conditiona"  Thirty-two 
institutions  now  conduct  correspondence  courses. 
All  but  five  of  these  grant  credit  toward  a  de- 
gree for  work  completed  by  correapondence. 
That  this  method  of  teaohins  is  popular  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1913  had  6376  students  enrolled  in 
such  course*  while  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege had  4826,  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
3182  such  students. 

The  enactment  of  the  £fmttfc-L««er  BxtaMitm 
Act  has  served  to  focus  attention  upon  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extension  teachinf.  "Hie  act  was 
approved  by  the  President,  May  8,  1014.  It 
provides  for  the  granting  of  Federal  funds  to 
the  State  sgricuItiviJ  colleges  to  aid  in  difFusiDg 
among  the  people  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  h<Hne 
economics,  and  to  encourage  the  applicatioat  of 
the  same.  Briefiy  stated  uie  act  providca  that 
each  State  having  an  agricultaral  collese  shall 
receive  $10,000.  Above  this  amount  t£e  Fed- 
eral government  will  under  certain  conditions 
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duplicate  amount*  raised  within  the  State.  The 
first  year  $600,000  is  appropriated.  This  $600,- 
000  will  then  be  increased  by  $600,000  for  each 
sucMseeding  year  for  seven  years  or  until  the 
total  annual  sum  appropriated  will  be  $4,680,000. 

The  act  defines  the  uses  to  which  the  Federal 
moneys  shall  be  put  as  follows:  "That  co- 
operative agricultural  eziension  worlc  shall  con- 
sist of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said 
colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  impart- 
ing to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects 
through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and 
otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
agricultural  coU^e  or  colleges,  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  Act." 

In  his  presidential  address  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Agricultural  CoUeses  and 
Experiment  Stations,  Dr.  A.  C.  True  said,  "The 
Extension  Act  has  rounded  out  the  ifederal  le^- 
lalatiMi  providing  for  the  endowment  along  agri- 
cultural lines  of  the  institutions  whose  estab- 
lishment was  made  possible  by  the  Land-grant 
Act  of  1862,  not  so  much  by  liberal  grants  of 
money  for  extension  work  as  by  recognition  of 
such  work  as  a  legitimate  and  necessary  func- 
tion of  these  coll^^  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed throughout  the  nation."  See  also  Edu- 
cation IN  THS  Unitiz)  States. 

TTiaVESSITY    VniLDUlQB.     See    Abohi- 

TECTOBE. 

TJNIVEBSITT  EZTENSIOK.  See  Univb- 
SITIE8  AND  CoLLBOES  Under  section  entitled  as 
above. 

T7PFES  SENEGAI.  AKS  KI02B.  One  of 
the  colonies  of  the  French  West  Africa  govem- 
ment-f;eneral.  The  capital  is  Bamako,  with 
7052  inhabitants.  Ouagougou  has  a  population 
of  19,332,  Kayes  8962,  S«gou  8406,  Djenn6  6662, 
Timbuctoo  6699.  Cotton  cultivation  is  syste- 
matically pursued,  and  the  natives  are  adepts 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles.  Rice, 
com,  millet,  ground  nuts,  manioc,  tobacoo» 
etc  are  grown  for  local  ocmsumptitm.  Rubber 
and  gums  are  gathered,  and  the  forests  abound 
in  valuable  timbers.  Orazing  is  carried  on,  and 
horses,  donkeys,  cattle,  dromedaries,  and  os- 
triches are  raised  in  great  numbers.  The  total 
imports  by  the  Senegu  were  valued,  in  1912,  at 
9,803,000  francs,  as  compared  with  17,600,000 
francs  in  1911 ;  the  exports  were  valued  at  about 
4,000,000  francs — ground  nuts  1,100,000  francs, 
rubber  900,000,  gold  600,000,  gums  656,000. 
The  trade  by  way  of  the  Conakry-Kourassa 
Bailway  and  the  Kourassa-Bamako  is  ascertain- 
able approximately  only,  being  estimated  at  1,- 
600,000  francs  imports,  and  500,000  francs  ex- 
ports. The  imports  by  way  of  the  Saharan 
frontiers  consist  chiefly  of  salt — 1,600,000  francs 
in  1912;  the  exports,  consisting  mainly  of  ce- 
reals, t^tiles,  and  seeds,  were  valued  at  600,- 
OOO  francs.  Imports  by  southern  routes  (Sene- 
gal, Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  and  Gold  Coast) 
amounted  to  nearly  4,000,000  francs,  chiefly 
kola  nuts;  exports  consist  of  live  animals  and 
animal  products,  and  reach  an  average  annual 
total  of  about  8,000,000  francs.  The  railway 
from  Kayes  to  Koulikoro  (663  kilometers) 
reaches  tiie  Niger  at  Bamako.  There  is  a 
branch  from  Kayes  to  Medine,  12  kilometers; 
and  another,  44  kilometers,  connects  Kayes  with 


Ambidedi.  The  Usntenant-Govemor  in  1914  was 
J.  Clozel.    See  Fbencb  West  Afbica. 

TTFTON',  WiNSLOW.  An  American  astron- 
omer and  educator,  died  Jan.  9,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1863,  and  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1875.  He  took  a 
gTEiduate  course  in  astronomy  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  in  1877,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
became  assistant  at  the  Harvard  Observatory, 
remaining  in  that  post  until  1879  when  he  was 
appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  United  States 
Lake  Survey.  From  1880  to  1881  he  was  com- 
puter at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory 
and  was  computer  and  assistant  professor  in  the 
United  States  Signal  Service  from  1 88 1  to  1883. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
astronomv  at  Brown  University,  and  became 
dean  of  the  university  in  1899.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Eclipse  expeditions  in 
1878  and  1883,  and  of  four  private  eclipse  expe- 
ditions—1887,  1889,  1900,  and  1905.  From  the 
construction  of  the  Lacid  Observatory  in  1891, 
he  was  its  director,  and  was  for  several  years 
attached  to  the  Harvard  Observatory  station  at 
Arequipa,  Peru.  He  was  the  author  of  Btar 
Atla*  (1896),  and  other  works  of  astronomy. 

UBANnTK.  See  Radium,  Ubaniuu,  and 
Vanadium  Obeb. 

TTBTTGTTAT.  A  South  American  republic,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  between  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina.    Capital,  Montevideo. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  19 
departments  comprising  Uruguay  is  stated  at 
186,925  square  kilometers  (72,172  square 
miles) ;  a  recent  planimetric  calculation,  how- 
ever, makes  the  area  178,700  square  kilometers 
(68,996  square  miles).  The  census  of  Oct.  12, 
1908,  returned  a  populaticm  of  1,042,686  (males, 
630,608;  females,  612,178) ;  estimate  of  Dec.  31, 
1912,  1,225,914.  Of  the  total  in  1908,  861,464 
(82.62  per  cent)  were  natives,  and  180,722 
(17.38  per  cent)  were  foreign-bom.  The  for- 
eigners included  62,367  Italians,  64,886  Span- 
iards, 27,789  Brazilians,  18,600  Argentines, 
8341  French,  1444  Turks  and  Syrians,  1406 
Swiss,  1324  British,  1112  Germans,  1109  Aus- 
tro-Hungarians,  and  636  Portuguese.  The  de- 
partment of  Montevideo  in  1908,  with  an  area 
of  only  664  square  kilometers  (256  square 
miles),  had  309,231  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Montevideo  in  1908  was  291,- 
466  (estimate  of  Dec  31,  1913,  377,994) ;  Pay- 
sandtl,  20,963;  Salto,  19,788;  Mercedes,  16,607; 
Minas,  13,345;  Melo,  12,365;  San  Jos«,  12,297; 
Rocha,  12,200;  Florida,  10,606;  Durazno,  10,- 
597;  Rivera,  8986;  San  Eugenio,  8857;  Cane- 
lones,  8523;  Trinidad,  8317;  Colonia,  8021;  Tre- 
inta  y  Tres,  7718;  San  Fructuoso,  7546;  Fray 
Bentos,  7369;  Maldonado,  4421,  Marriages  in 
1912  and  1913  respectively  numbered  7541  and 
7330;  births  (including  stillbirths),  39,171,  and 
41,778;  deaths  (including  stillbirths),  16,746, 
and  16,837;  stillbirths,  1330,  and  1463.  Of  the 
living  births  in  1912,  about  26  per  rent  were 
illegitimate.  In  1911,  the  reported  number  of 
arrivals  was  196,386,  and  departures,  170,022; 
in  1912,  248,086,  and  222,167. 

In  1911  there  were  934  public  primary 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  oi  82,441  pupils. 
There  are  several  secondary,  normal,  and  spe- 
cial schools,  and  at  Montevideo  a  university 
with  faculties  of  mathematics,  social  sciences, 
law,  medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  agriculture. 
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■ad  oommerce.    Romaa  Catholicism  is  the  State  hay  and  fodder,  I03,0M;  vegetables  and  frniti, 

religion.  100,112. 

Industries  and  Cokmebce.  Uruguay  ia  a  In  1011,  importa  from  the  United  Kingdom 
country  of  much  agricultural  promise,  but  the  were  valued  at  12,162,000  pesos;  Germanv,  *.- 
chief  source  of  national  wealth  at  present  is  the  691,000;  United  States,  6,453,000;  Argentina, 
grazing  industrv,  which  furnishes  in  value  the  4,013,000;  France,  3,800,000.  Exports  to  France 
great  bulk  of  the  exports.  The  live  stodc  ren-  in  1912  were  valued  at  8,462,632  pesos:  G«r- 
8U8  of  1908  returned  8,192,602  cattle,  556,307  many,  7,601,810;  Belgium,  7,506,643;  Argcn- 
horses,  17,671  mules,  4428  asses,  26,286,206  tins,  7,068,404;  United  Kingdom,  6,294,12:; 
sheep,  180,099  swine,  and  19,951  goats'.  The  Brazil,  3,660,882;  United  States,  2,568,037: 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  1013  for  export  total,  including  other  countries,  increase  by  mar- 
was  reported  at  486,806.  ket  value  (4,294,273  pesos),  and  ships'  supplies. 

The  table  below  shows  the  area,  in  hectares,  53,041,855  pesos, 
and   production,    in    metric   quintals,   of    cereal        CoiiKUNicATloNa.    The     length     of     railwar 

crops,  linseed,  tobacco,  and  vines  in  the  years  open  to  traffic  at  the  end  of  1012  was  2638  kilo- 

1011-12   and    1912-13,   with   the   average  yield  meters;     under    ctmstruction,    776     kilometera. 

per  hectare  in  1912-13:  During  the  year  application   was  made   to  the 

— — ^^^— ^.^— — ^— — ^-^^^.^^—  Uruguayan  Ministiy  for  Pnblie  Works  for  ao- 

BtetoTM  Qvintalt  Q:  thority  to  survey  for  a  railway  starting  from 

xm-ii  i»tti3    I9ii-i»     itiiit     ha.  Pan    de   Arucar,    crossing    the   valley    of    that 

Wheat    . . .  .828.344  880,252  2,888.281  1.486,817    4.5  name  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Minas. 

Com     380,118  254,606  2,022.881  1.857.197     6.8  t*  ™..  «t.l^  ♦»,.♦  *»,!.  i;-„  „^,1A  «.._   ...^  »k. 

Osto 84;666    3o;411     364!s88     136  698    S.3  "•  ^^  stated  that  this  line  would  open  up  the 

Barler   ....     3,688      1,889       18.393         8.347    6.9  marble  and  mine  stone  quarries,  and  other  min- 

b™    . . 86  22  552  184    8.4  eral  deposits,  and  would  connect  with  another 

Linseed    ...    67.698     66,898       228,169       880,780     6.8  i;--    Ift   mjlpa   lnn<r  hotiweon    Pan    Af    Amnsr   am) 

TobMxso  ...     1,604      1,820       19,888       21,779  IS.O  ""*  l"  milM  IMi^  Detween  ran  ae  Azucar  ana 

Vines*    ...     6.116      6,108     105.506     194,806  81.8  the    port    Of    Piriapous.    Telegraphs    in    1912: 

*  TWd  in  hMUditer.  of  wine.  f.  »*««.  J^'J?  ^  kilometers  of  Wire;  r^i> 

I  telegraph  stations,  4,  and  7  on  board  ship.    Post 

In  1913-14,  there  were  under  wheat  368,846  offices  «  1912,  1120. 
hectares,  yielding  1,602,277  metric  quinUls,  the        Finance.    The    sUndard    of    value    is    gold, 

average  yield   per   hectare   being  4.3    quintals;  The  moneUry  unit  is  the  peso,  whose  par  value 

oats,  30,434  hectares,  268,530  quintals,  6.8  aver-  «■    $1.03424.     Estimated    revenue   and    expendi- 

age  yield;   barl^,  6686   hectares,   36,846  quin-  *«"•«  i°r  the  fiscal  year   1013   were  35,142.360, 

tals,  6.3  average  yield;  rye,  183  hectares,  1179  »»d  35,133,812  pesos  respectively.    The  bud^t 

quintals,  6.4  average  yield;  linseed,  61,893  hec-  submitted  li>  the  congress  for   the   fiscal  year 

tares,     244,616     quintals,     4.7     average     yield.  1014    showed    estimated    revenue   of    36,507,360 

Neither  mining  nor  manufacturing  has  attained  !>«•<>■.  <«»d  estimated  expenditure  of  36,516,877 

any  considerable  development.  pesos.     Estimated    customs   revenue,    17,600,000 

Imports  of  merchandise  for  consumption  and  pesos.    The  larger  estimated  disbursements  for 

exports  of  domestic  produce  have  been  reported  tbe  fl««l  ye*'  1»14  were:  on  account  of  public 

as  follows,  in  thousands  of  pesos  (gold) :  debt,    18,360,042;    war   and   marine,    4,605,162: 

^^.^^^^____^_________^_^________  interior,    3,371,621;    public    instruction,    3,193,- 

2907  i»og  1909  1910  1911  1911  162.  Public  debt  Dec.  31,  1913,  foreign  con- 
Importa  .87,471  87,456  87,157  40,814  44,708  49,880  solidated,  I18|487,936  pesos;  international.  £.- 
Exporu  ■  .84.912  40,841  45,100  41.028  44.587  68.042  190,600;  internal,  16.620,423;  total,  136,208.- 
868. 

Prmcipal  classified  dutiable  imports  in  1911,         Abmt.     A  small  standing  army  recmited  bv 

in   thousands   of  pesos:     food   products,   8513;  voluntary  enlistment  is  maintained,  where  serv- 

textiles  and  manufactures,  8372;  iron  and  steel,  ice  is  from  2  to  5  years  with  reBngagement  up 

and  manufactures,  6170;   stone,  glass,   pottery,  to  the  age  of  44.    There  are  17  battalions  of  in- 

etc.,  4970;  woods  and  manufactures,  2826;  bev-  fantry,  4  companies  of  rifles,   16  cavalry  regi- 

erages,  2139;   oils,  1399;   chemicals,  etc.,  1379;  menta,  3  field  artillery  regimenta  of  3  batteries 

tol>acco,    1271.  each,   a  fortress  artillery  company,   a  machine 

Exported  produce  of  the  grazing  and  meat  pin  company,  and  a  bearer  company,  numbering 
industry  were  valued  at  36,480,838  pesos  in  in  all  on  a  peace  basis  10,400  officers  and  men. 
1908,  40,190,056  in  1000,  and  37,814,206  in  1010.  and  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  nominal  war 
Classified  exporte  of  Uruguayan  produce  in  strength  of  60,000.  Service  in  the  national 
1012  were:  produce  of  the  grazing  and  meat  in-  guard  or  militia  is  compulsory,  being  divided 
dustry,  44,037,038  pesos;  agricultural  products,  into  3  bans  or  classes,  the  first  embracing  all 
2,051,324;  mmeral  producta,  2,180,833;  produce  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  30,  formin?  a 
of  fishing  and  hunting,  107,601;  other,  132,851;  more  or  less  organized  force  of  16,000  to  20.000. 
ships'  supplies,  228,845;  increase  by  market  that  could  take  the  field  with  the  standing  armv. 
value,  4,294,273;  total,  53,041,855.  In  1012,  the  The  second  ban  of  men  between  the  ages  of 
exported  produce  of  the  grazing  and  meat  in-  30  and  46  years  is  the  departmental  or  provin- 
dustry  was  divided  as  follows:  live  animals,  eial  national  guard  designed  primarily  for  local 
1,032,612  neaos;  meata  and  extracts,  5,725,630;  service,  but  ito  members  may  be  drafted  to  sup- 
grease  and  tallow,  1,748,912;  wool,  26,900,908;  ply  losses  in  the  mobile  armv  in  war  time, 
hides  and  skins,  8,089,415;  hair  and  bristles.  Finally  all  the  men  between  19  and  45  form 
217,338;  bones  and  ash,  191.960;  other  prod-  the  "territorial"  force  liable  only  for  garrison 
ucts,  11,240;  residuary  products,  219,014;  total,  duty  in  their  own  distrieta  All  three  bans 
44,037,038.  The  jerked-beef  export  in  1012  have  an  estimated  strength  of  nominally  about 
amounted  to  38,250  tons,  valued  at  3,059,984  170,000  men.  In  addition  there  is  a  police  force 
pesos.  Exporta  of  oil-producing  grains  in  1912  with  an  established  strengUi  of  6000. 
were  valued  at  886,741    pesos;    fiour,   862,978;         Navt.    The    navy    includes    one    old    cruiser 
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{Montevideo,  1887),  of  2200  tons;  one  torpedo 
cruiser  {Vrugvav,  1910),  of  1500  tons;  one  gun- 
boat (iS  de  Julio),  of  300  tons;  one  school  ship 

{Sudrez),  of  300  tons;  and  three  dispatch  boats. 
GoTEBNKENT.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  General  Assembfy,  or  Congress,  consist- 
ing of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 8«iator8,  19  in  number  (one  for  each 
department),  are  elected  for  six  years  by  indi- 
rect vote.  Representatives,  90  in  number,  are 
elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote.  The 
president  is  elected  for  four  years  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  is  not  eligible  for  the  next 
succeeding  term.  He  is  assisted  by  a  responsi- 
ble ministry  of  seven  members.  President  for 
the  term  ending  lilarch  1,  1915,  Jos6  BatUe  y 
Ord6Bez.  He  was  president  in  1903-07.  Presi- 
dent-elect for  the  term  ending  March  1,  1919, 
Bias   Vidal. 

HiSTOBT.  In  the  general  election  of  Nov.  30, 
1913,  the  Government  party  was  returned  with 
69  seats,  the  Nationalists  with  20;  and  1  In- 
dependent was  elected.  Neither  the  Socialists 
nor  the  faction  of  the  "Colorado"  party  opposed 
to  President  BatUe  y  OrdOBez  obtained  any  rep- 
resentation in  the  new  Congress.  When  Con- 
gress was  convened  in  February,  1914,  Dr.  Bias 
Vidal  was  elected  President  of  tite  Senate,  and 
Vice-President  of  the  republic  for  one  year.  In 
his  message  to  Congress,  President  Ord6fiez  de- 
clared that  Uruguay  had  successfully  weathered 
the  monetary  crisis  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing  money  abroad.  An  arbitration 
treaty  was  signed  with  Italy.  See  also  In- 
ternational Abbitbation  and  Peace,  Bryant 
WtUon  Treaties. 

UTAH.  PoFDiATiON.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation on  July  1,  1914,  was  414,618.  The 
population  in  1910  was  373,351. 

AoRiccLTUBB.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  those  of   1014  are  estimates  only. 


Aeriggt 

Corn     . . 

.1914 

12,000 

1818 

10,000 

WhMt    . 

.1914 

291,000 

1818 

266,000 

Otto    ... 

.1814 

85,000 

1818 

80,000 

Burlar    . 

.1814 

82,000 

1818 

80,000 

PotstOM 

1814 

20,000 

1918 

20,000 

H»y    ... 

.1914 

400,000 

1918 

890,000 

a  Tons, 

Prod.  6«. 

Yahu 

420,000 

*S15,000 

840,000 

288,000 

7,275,000 

6,256,000 

6,420,000 

4,687,000 

4,750,000 

2,042,000 

4,140,000 

1,656,000 

1,440,000 

720,000 

1,156,000 

685,000 

2,800,000 

1,680.000 

8,600,000 

2.088,000 

a  1,116,000 

8,688,000 

909,000 

8,272,000 

MiNEBAL  PBOD0CTION.  Utah  is  Unique  in  the 
diversity  of  its  mineral  production,  especially 
of  precious  and  semiprecious  metals.  It  does 
not  rank  first  in  the  production  of  any  of  these 
metals,  but  it  stands  well  among  the  leaders 
in  the  production  of  ^Id,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  vanadium  minerals.  It  ranks  second 
in  the  production  of  silver,  third  in  lead,  fourth 
in  copper,  sixth  in  gold,  and  seventh  in  zinc. 
The  recoverable  copper  content  of  the  ores 
mined  in  Utah  in  1913  was  161,446,962  pounds, 
valued  at  $25,024,124,  compared  with  137,307,- 
436  pounds,  valued  at  922,665,735  in  1912.  The 
production  of  silver  decreased  in  1913,  the  re- 
coverable content  of  the  ore  mined  being  13,- 
084,836  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $7,903,240,  com- 
pared with  13,835,903  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $8,- 


609,080  in  1912.  The  recoverable  lead  content 
of  the  ores  mined  increased  from  70,166  short 
tons,  valued  at  $6,314,001,  in  1912,  to  83,063 
tons,  valued  at  $7,309,679,  in  1913.  The  out- 
put of  gold  declined  from  206,360  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $4,265,851,  in  1912,  to  172,468  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $3,665,229,  in  1913.  The 
total  value  of  the  metal  production  in  1913,  in- 
cluding a  small  amount  of  iron  and  vanadium 
ores,  was  $44,916,348.  The  State  is  an  impor- 
tant producer  of  coal.  There  were  mined  in 
1913,  3,254,828  tons,  valued  at  $6,384,127,  com- 
pared with  3,016,149  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,- 
046,461  in  1912.  The  output  of  coal  in  the 
State  in  1914  is  estimated  to  have  fallen  off 
about  10  per  cent  from  the  production  of  1913. 
The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  an  in- 
dustry of  very  recent  development  in  the  State. 
In  1918  the  output  was  960,469  barrels,  valued 
at  $1,233,421,  compared  with  760,668  barrels, 
valued  at  $937,119  in  1912.  The  value  of  the 
clay  products,  exclusive  of  pottery,  declined 
sli^tfy,  from  $724,978  in  1912,  to  $708,906  in 

1913.  The  total  value  of  mineral  products  in 
1913  was  $63,606,620,  compared  with  $61,004,- 
942  in  1912.  The  value  of  the  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  zinc  in  the  mines  of  the  State  in 

1914,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  showed  a  decrease  in 
value  of  about  $6,900,000.  The  total  value  is 
estimated  at  about  $38,000,000.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lead  produced, 
but  decreases  in  gfold,  silver,  copper,  and  zinc 
estimated  as  spelter.  The  copper  output  de- 
creased about  4  per  cent,  while  gold  decreased 
over  7  per  cent,  and  silver  more  than  10 
per  cent.  Lead  showed  an  increase  of  over  9  per 
cent. 

Tbansfobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
of  main  track  in  the  State  in  I9I4  was  2406. 
During  the  year  74  miles  of  main  track  were 
constructed.  Lines  having  the  longest  mileage 
are  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  762 ;  S.  P.,  L.  A., 
&  S.  L.,  483;  Central  Pacific,  273;  Oregon 
Short  Line,  242;  Western  Pacific,  121;  and 
Union  Pacific,  76.  The  total  mileage  of  electric 
roads  in  the  State  was  304.  During  the  year  the 
Southwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  in- 
corporated for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad 
from  Palisade,  Colo.,  to  a  point  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  to  extend  southwest- 
ward  to  San  Diego,  Cal.  It  will  also  run  a  line 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
Arizona,  with  branch  lines  running  north  from 
the  same  to  tap  the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Wash- 
ington and  iron  counties  in  Utah.  A  bill  was 
also  introduced  in  Congress  by  the  State  Repre- 
sentative authorizing  Uie  operation  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  another  long  railroad. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  of 
the  State  in  1914  was  117,832.  The  total  enroll- 
ment was  94,997,  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  76,659,  and  there  were  1903  female 
teachers  and  701  male  teachers.  The  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  was  $92,  and  of  female 
teachers  $75  per  month. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  1912-14  shows  a  balance 
on  hand  Nov.  30,  1912,  of  $1,661,701.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  period  amounted  to  $8,976,626  and 
the  disbursements  to  $9,225,308,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  Nov.  30,  1914,  of  $1,412,968.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  State  on  Nov.  30,  1912,  was 
$1,230,010,  and  the  per  capita  debt  was  $3.62. 
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The  bonded  debt  of  tbe  State  amounts  to  $2,410,- 
000. 

Chabitigs  and  CoBBEcnoNS.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  with  their  population  in  1914,  are 
as  follows:  State  Mental  Hospital,  501;  State 
Penitentiary,  307;  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
and  Girls,  141.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of 
these  institutions  in  1913  was  $180,323. 

Founos  AND  QovEBNXENT.  The  State  Legis- 
lature had  no  session  in  1914,  as  the  sessions  are 
biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.  Elee- 
tions  were  held  for  United  States  Senator  and 
representatives  to  Congress.  Senator  Smoot 
was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  was  renomi- 
nated in  the  primaries.  He  received  in  the  elec- 
tion of  November  3,  66,281  votes,  compared  with 
63,128  votes  cast  for  Moyle,  candidate  of  the 
Democrats  and  Progressives  combined.  The 
total  vote  cast  in  this  election  was  1 14,766,  com- 
pared with  112,385  cast  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1912.  The  Bepublican  vote  showed  an 
increase  of  about  14,000  votes,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Progressive  vote  showed  a  falling  off 
of  about  9000  votes.  The  Republicans  elected  a 
representative  in  the  first  district,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  Progressives  combined  in  the  second. 

State  Oovkbnkknt,  1915.  Gtovemor,  William 
Spry;  Secretary  of  State,  D.  Mattson;  Treas- 
urer, J.  D.  Jewkes;  Auditor,  L.  G.  Kelly;  At- 
torney-General, A.  B.  Barnes;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  A.  C.  Nelson;  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance, Willard  Done — all  Republicans. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
W.  M.  McCarty;  Justices,  J.  E.  Frick  and  Dan- 
iel N.  Straup;  Oerk,  H.  W.  Griffith— all  Repub- 
licans. 


State  Leoislatube,  1913. 

tStnat* 
Democrats    2 

Boutt 
14 
SI 

17 

Joint  BaOiA 
16 

Repnblle&ni    18 

Reirabliean  majorltr 1* 

SI 

The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Unitkd  States,  section  Congreat. 

TTTAH,  Unitebsitt  of.  A  State  institution 
for  higher  education,  founded  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  in  1860.  The  attendance  in  all  depart- 
ments in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  1041,  and  the 
faculty  numbered  80.  The  university  is  sup- 
ported by  appropriations  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  from  the  income  from  Federal  funds, 
the  annual  income  being  about  $250,000.  There 
were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year.  The  library  contains  38,757  volumes. 
The  president  is  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 

VACCINATIOII'.  See  Sxaixpox  and  Vac- 
cination. 

VACCINE  THERAPY.  This  method  of 
treating  infections,  both  acute  and  chronic,  was 
increasingly  used  during  1914.  Among  the  dis- 
eases in  which  good  results  are  reported  are 
acne,  boils,  carbuncles,  infections  of  the  lymph 
glands,  chronic  rhinitis,  asthma,  hay-fever,  bron- 
chitis, empyema,  and  tuberculosis  with  mixed 
infections,  all  sorts  of  surgical  wounds  which  do 
not  heal  by  first  intention,  pyogenic  Joint  infec- 
tions, whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  enteritis 
and  kidney  and  bladder  infections.  Gilchrist 
gives  the  results  of  six  years'  experience  with 
vaccine  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  comprising 
in  all  about  800  cases.  While  his  results  have 
been  variable,  and  he  considers  it  still  necessary 


to  pay  careful  attention  to  diet  and  other  recog- 
nized means  of  cure,  he  believes  that  vaccine 
therapy  constitutes  a  decided  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  many  stubborn  skin  diseases,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  relapsing  furunculosis, 
sycosis  vulgaris,  pustular  dermatitis,  and  folli- 
ciilitis.  Gilchrist  has  also  used  ointments  em- 
bodying vaccine  elements  successfully,  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  localized  immunity  under  their  j 
use.  Certain  vaccines,  such  as  that  against  ty-  | 
phoid  fever,  have  great  prophylactic  value,  but 
slight  curative  effect.  This  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  whooping  cough.  The  gena  aaaociated 
with  whooping  cough  is  the  Bordet-Gengou  ba- 
cillus, and  vaccines  made  from  it,  whether  anto- 
ffenous  or  stock,  appear,  according  to  Heas,  who 
treated  an  epidemic  of  pertussis  in  a  large  infant 
asylum,  to  confer  a  measurable  amount  of  im- 
munity against  the  disease,  but  offer  no  appreci- 
able advantages  over  the  present  methods  of 
treatment.  Other  observers  report  a  decrease  is 
the  severity  and  the  duration  of  the  disease 
under  the  vaccine  treatment,  but  urge  that 
larger  doses  should  be  used  than  previously 
given. 

VAGBAITCT,  Patholoqio  Abfbotb  or.  A 
study  of  about  2000  vagrants  aedcing  shelter  in 
the  New  York  Municipial  Lodging  House  threw 
an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  queatico  as  to 
whether  vagrants  are  the  victims  of  economic 
ccmditions  or  are,  on  account  of  mental  or  phys- 
ical handicaps,  unfit  for  work.  The  common  im- 
pression is  that  a  great  many  of  the  vagrants  of 
large  cities  become  such  on  account  of  advancing 
years  or  economic  changes.  It  was  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  majority  of  men  applying 
for  lodging  were  young,  6  per  cent  were  under  21, 
only  6.86  per  cent  over  60.  It  was  found,  more- 
over, tiiat  even  in  New  York,  the  gateway  of 
immig''B'tion,  the  foreign-born  did  not  figure 
largely  among  the  vagrants;  also  that  &ere 
was  no  remarkable  preponderance  of  vagrants 
drifting  in  from  country  districts.  Of  the  2000 
men  examined,  only  2  per  cent  had  been  in  this 
country  less  than  3  years,  the  average  residence 
in  the  city  being  32  years  and  4  months.  As  36 
was  the  average  age  of  the  men  altogether,  the 
mass  might  m  considered  to  have  flved  prac- 
tically all  their  lives  in  the  city.  Continuing, 
the  report  declares  that  36  per  cent  of  vagrants 
were  unemiployable,  12  per  cent  were  defective 
mentally,  and  about  the  same  percentage  were 
infirm  from  age  or  handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
portions  of  their  limbs,  10  par  coit  were  habitual 
loafers  and  confirmed  drinkers  who  had  lost  the 
habit  of  work,  65  per  cent  were  willing  and  able 
to  work,  but  were  hampered  partly  by  lack  of 
skill  or  the  fact  that  they  pursued  seasonal 
trades,  leaving  them  out  of  work  for  months  at 
a  time.  Of  these  men,  50  per  cent  were  excessive 
drinkers;  30  per  cent  admitted  that  alcoholie 
liquors  were  the  sole  cause  of  their  social  con- 
dition. Besides  taking  into  account  alcoholism 
and  mental  defectiveness,  a  great  many  cases 
''must  be  due  to  discouragement  and  psyehasthe- 
nia.  When  out  of  work  many  men  become  de- 
pressed to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  unable 
to  resume  work  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself. 

VAI.PABAI80  UNIVESSITT.  An  insti- 
tution for  higher  education,  founded  in  1873,  at 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  The  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  all  departments  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
was  6700,  and  the  faculty  numbered  209.    Sev- 
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eral  members  were  added  to  the  faculty  during 
the  year,  including  Prof.  Earl  Price  in  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture;  Prof.  D.  L.  Snader  in 
the  department  of  architecture;  and  Prof.  S.  £. 
Shideler  in  the  departm«it  of  education.  The 
productive  funds  of  the  univerai<7  amount  to 
about  $350,000.  The  library  contains  about  15,- 
000  volumes.  The  president  is  Henry  B.  Brown, 
A.M. 


VANASZTnC. 
Vauadivu  Ores. 


See  Radiuk,  Usaniuh,  and 


VANDEBBILT,  Oxobok  WASHUTOTOir.  An 
American  capitalist  and  scholar,  died  March  6, 
1014.  He  was  bom  in  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  in  1862,  the  son  of  William  Henry  Van- 
derbilt.  He  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and 
at  private  schools,  entering  Coltunbia  University 
wheat  he  was  16  years  of  age,  and  four  years 
Utter  eraduating  with  hig^  honors.  He  showed 
tkste  for  study  and  from  early  manhood  took  a 
de^  interest  in  fine  arts,  acquiring  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  a  book  lover.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1886  he  inherited  about  $20,000,000, 
and  when  his  mother  died  some  years  later,  he 
became  the  owner  of  the  Vanderbilt  home  on 
Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y.  A  few  years  after  his  father's 
death  he  decided  to  develop  the  finest  country  es- 
tate in  America,  and  in  1887  Began  the  acquisi- 
tion of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Biltmore  es- 
tate, near  Asheville,  N.  C.  He  said  that  he 
spent  more  than  $10,000,000  in  purchasing  tracts 
of  land,  in  improvements,  and  in  building  a 
beautiful  house  and  gardens.  Hr.  Vanderbilt  en- 
gaged Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the  landscape 
architect,  who  laid  out  Central  Park,  New  York 
City,  to  take  general  charge  of  the  development 
at  Biltmore,  with  Gifford  Pinehot  as  consulting 
forester.  The  estate  was  ready  for  occupancy  in 
1897,  and  from  then  until  his  death  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  there. 
The  development  of  live  stodc  was  one  of  his 
chief  endeavors,  and  Biltmore  was  stocked  with 
the  finest  cattle  obtainable.  Under  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt's  direction,  the  estate  was  made  to  pay 
a  return  on  the  investment,  and  besides  develop- 
ing his  own  land,  he  taught  the  neighboring 
farmers  how  to  obtain  the  oest  possible  results 
from  their  farms.  He  cut  and  sold  much  lum- 
ber for  which  he  obtainod  high  prices,  and  also 
conducted  a  nursery,  in  1006  contraeting  to 
supply  Baltimore  with  nursery  stock,  shrubs, 
plants,  and  bulbs  for  its  parks. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  also  was  interested  in  various 
Institutions  in  New  York  City,  giving  to  the  city 
the  Thirteenth  Street  branch  of  the  publie  li- 
brary, and  presenting  to  the  New  York  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers  its  site  on  Morning- 
side  Heights,  adjoining  the  site  selected  for  Co- 
lumbia University.  Tue  Vanderbilt  Oallery  in 
the  American  Fine  Arts  Society  Building  was  a 
gift  from  him.  In  1898  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Edith  Stuyvesant  Dresser,  daughter  of  Col. 
George  W.  Dresser  of  the  United  States  En- 
gineering Corps.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  probably 
the  least  known  personally  of  the  Vanderbilt 
family,  most  of  his  time  not  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  estate  being  given  to  study  and 
to  collecting  books  and  pictures. 

VAITOEBBILI  UinVEBSITT.  An  insti- 
tution for  higher  education,  founded  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  in  1872.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  several  departments  in  the  au- 
tuma  of  1914  was  1112,  and  the  faculty  num- 


bered 142.  There  were  no  notable  changes  in 
the  faculty  during  the  year,  and  no  noteworthy 
benefactions  were  received.  The  productive 
funds  amounted  to  about  $1,660,000,  and  the 
yearly  income  to  about  $160,000.  The  library 
contains  53,000  volumes.  The  president  is  J.  H. 
Kirkland,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

VAK  OOOH.    See  PAiNTiNa  anb  SouLPTnBB. 

VASSAS  COLLEGE.  An  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  founded  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1861.  There  were  enrolled 
in  all  departments  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  1120 
students,  and  the  faculty  numbered  121.  James 
M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  resigned  the  presidency 
in  1014,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  N.  Mac- 
Cracken.  Frederick  A.  Saunders,  of  Syracuse 
University,  was  appointed  head  of  the  physics 
department.  There  was  received  during  the  year 
the  sum  of  $20,000  for  a  pavilion  in  connection 
with  the  Swift  Infirmary.  The  productive  funds 
at  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year  1913>14 
amounted  to  $1,666,267.  l%e  library  contains 
about  86,000  volumes. 

VATEBLAITD.     See  SmPBiTiLDiNa. 

VEKEZXTELA,  UmrED  Staixs  of.  A  re- 
public lying  east  of  Colombia  on  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  The  capital  is  Cara- 
cas. 

Abba  Ain>  Popuiaiion.  The  area  of  the  20 
States,  two  Territories,  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, as  officially  estimated,  is  given  below  in 
square  kilometers  (the  area  cannot  be  definitely 
fixed  until  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Colombia) ;  the  population  was  cal- 
culated in  1900  on  tiie  basis  of  the  census  of 
1891,  since  which  date  no  census  has  been  taken. 
The  density  per  square  kilometer  in  1900  is 
also  shown. 

Sq.  M.  itot  D. 

Federal  DUtrlet 1,0S0  118,204  69 

AnioiteKnl     48,800  184,064       8 

Apnre     76,600  29,987       0.8 

Arftsas    6,600  94,904  17 

BoUvsr     288,000  66,744       0.2 

Osrsbobo   4,680  169,818  86 

Cojedee    14,800  87,986       6 

Falcto    24,800  189,110       6 

Ouirico    66,400  188,980       8 

liwra     19,800  189,624  10 

H«rids     11,800  88,623       8 

lOrsnds     7,960  141,446  18 

Honaga 28,900  74,608       8 

Neuva  Eipsrto    1,270  40,197  82 

PortocneM    16,200  96,046       6 

Bner* 11,800  92,020       8 

TicUr*    11,100  101,709       9 

^hTlliUo     7,400  148,885  20 

Ysraear     7,100  85,844  12 

Zamora    85,200  62,696       3 

Znlis    65,600  150,776       2 

Delta-Amsenro  *     40,200  7,222       0.2 

Amaionas  *    281,700  45,097       0.2 

Total     l,020,400t  2,828,637       3.8 

*  TenltoTj.     t  898,976  tqrutn  mile*. 

According  to  an  unofficial  planimetrie  calcu- 
lation, the  area  is  942,300  square  kilometers 
(363,822  square  miles).  The  population  as  es- 
timated in  1913  was  2,756,686,  a  figure  which 
some  authorities  r^ard  as  excessive,  llie  esti- 
mated population  of  Caracas  is  73,000,  Mara- 
caibo  60,000,  Valoicia  40,000,  Barquisimeto  32,- 
000,  Puerto  Cabello  14,000,  La  Ouaira  12,000. 
Marriages  in  1012  niunbered  0365,  births  76,- 
892,  deaths  06,729,  immigrants  9672,  emigrants 
7991. 

Education,  nominally  free,  is  in  a  very  back- 
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ward  condition.  Frimaiy  echooU  are  main- 
tained by  the  State,  and  there  are  some  second- 
ary schools  and  two  uniTersities.  It  is  prob- 
able that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
are  entirely  illiterate.  The  majority  of  the 
population  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Pbodcciion  Ain>  Coxxebck.  Among  the  for- 
est products  are  rubber,  balata,  copaiba,  and 
vanilla.  Cultivated  cr^s  include  coffee,  sugar 
cane,  cacao,  and  cereals.  Though  large  mineral 
deposits  exist,  minine  is  not  highly  developed, 
Uie  unsettled  political  conditions  being  inimical 
to  foreign  investments.  Grold,  copper,  and  as- 
phalt are  the  only  minerals  worked  in  commer- 
cial quantities.  Imports  and  exports  by  coun- 
tries of  origin  and  destination  for  1912-13,  with 
totals  for  comparative  years,  are  shown  in  the 
table  below   (values  in  thousands  of  bolivars) : 

ImpM.  Expt. 

tinited  StetM 85,408  51,387 

TTnited  Kingdom    22,971  8,478 

Oermanj  10,577  20,429 

France    18.656  86.825 

Netherland*    8.058  8.691 

Spain    4,800  T.687 

Italy    8,784  1,101 

Belgium    789  695 

Colombia     62  874 

Oibm    76  1,489 

Total,  1912-18  106,676  180,886 

"       1911-12  106.677  .188,824 

"      1910-11  80,170  96,920 

"      190910  66,641  86,420 

The  most  important  articles  of  import  are 
cotton  prints  and  cotton  drill,  principally  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal  exports  are 
coffee  (78,702,000  bolivars  in  1912-13),  rubber 
and  balata  (12,344,000),  cacao  (12,010,000), 
hides  and  skins  (11,088,000),  gold  (6,131,000), 
aigrettes  (1,934,000),  copper  (1,663,000),  as- 
phalt (1,642,000),  live  animals  (1,087,000). 
There  were  entered  at  the  ports  in  the  1912-13 
trade  1642  vessels,  of  1,548,267  tons.  The 
merchant  marine  in  1912  included  8  steamers, 
of  2046  tons  net,  and  16  sail,  of  2432  tons. 

Communications.  Inadequate  transportation 
facilities  are  afforded  by  railways  extending 
from  the  coast  into  the  interior,  but  not  con- 
nected to  form  a  system.  There  were  in  opera- 
tion in  1911,  925  kilometers.  In  1914  it  was  re- 
Sjrted  that  the  new  branch  line  of  the  so-called 
olivar  Railway  from  Palma  Sola  to  San  Felipe 
was  approaching  completion.  The  main  line  of 
this  system  runs  from  Tucacas  to  Barquisimeto, 
with  a  branch  to  Aroa,  where  copper  mines  are 
operated  with  success.  It  was  also  reported 
that  the  Central  Railway  was  extending  its  line 
which  runs  from  Caracas  inland  and  from  St. 
Theresa  to  Acumara  and  Ciran,  and  that  the 
work  was  in  satisfactory  progress.  Telegraph 
lines,  7889  kilometers,  with  183  stations;  tele- 
phone lines,  6872  kilometers,  with  17,103  kilo- 
meters of  wire;  post  offices,  284. 

Abut.  There  is  an  active  army  recruited  by 
voluntary  enlistment  or  impressing,  though  un- 
der the  law  military  service  is  obligatory  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  50.  The  army  includes 
20  battalions  of  infantry,  each  of  400  men,  and 
7  batteries  of  artillery,  each  of  200  men. 

Finance  and  Oovebnmbnt.  The  monetary 
unit  is  the  bolivar  (par  value  19.295  cents), 
and  the  standard  of  value  gold.  In  the  table 
below  are  details  of  the  budget  for  1913-14,  in 
thousands  of  bolivars,  with  total  actual  revenue 
and  expenditure  in  1910-11: 


Sevemu  2000  5.        Szpmtd.  JOOOt. 

Cuitom*    22,916    Interior     12,641 

Surtaxea    12,604    For.    affair* 1,840 

Bait,    ipirlta,    ete...  18,200   Finance  k  debt 18.825 

Other     4,608   War  A  marine 10,941 

Inatmetion    4.S8S 

Pub.    work*    4,454 

Fomento    4,S8( 


Total,   191814...  62,223 
Total,    1910-11... 48,568 


ToUl    ord. 51.728 

Extraordinary     . .      499 

Total     1913-14.52.228 
Total.    1910-11. 52.83T 


The  total  public  debt  stood  Dec.  31,  1912,  at 
181,696,112  bolivars,  of  which  116,797,370  boli- 
vars were  foreign  debt  at  3  per  cent,  2,236,000 
foreign  debt  without  interest,  61,098,554  inter- 
nal ccmsolidated  debt  at  3  per  coit,  and  1,463,- 
188  internal  debt  without  interest. 

The  present  constitution,  which  bears  date  of 
Aug.  6,  1909,  vests  tiie  executive  authority  in 
a  President  elected  for  four  years.  The  legisla- 
tive body  is  composed  of  a  Senate  of  40  mem- 
bers and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

RiBTOBT.  On  April  19  Congress  elected  De- 
fense Minister  Gen.  V.  M&rques  BustiUos  to  the 
provisional  presidency  of  the  republic  General 
Juan  Vicente  Gomes,  the  outgoing  President, 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Gen- 
eral BustiUos  selected  tiie  following  cabinet: 
interior,  C«sar  Zumenta;  foreign  affairs,  Man- 
uel Diaz  Rodriguez;  finance,  Rom&n  Cfirdenas; 
defense.  Gen.  Castro  Zavala;  fomento,  Pedro 
Emilio  Coll;  public  works,  Luis  V«lez;  educa- 
tion, Felipe  Guevara  Rojas.  A  new  eonatita- 
tion,  prepared  by  Congress  and  promulgated  by 
presidential  decree,  went  into  effect  June  19. 
The  code  of  mines  was  substantially  refviaed, 
Aug^t  1.  The  government  had  to  cope  through- 
out the  year  with  various  rebel  "armies."  In 
March,  460  insurgents  started  a  new  revolt  near 
Morawhanna.  General  Jose  Manuel  Hemandei 
("El  Mocho")  returned  from  New  Yprk  to  lead 
an  insurrection  in  Venezuela;  in  July  he  was 
reported  as  conducting  a  precipitate  retreat  to- 
ward the  border  of  British  Guiana.  A  readjust- 
ment of  Venezuela's  diplomatic  repreaentatioo 
in  1914  had  the  effect  of  making  tite  minister 
to  the  United  States  also  minist^  to  Cuba  and 
Mexico;  another  minister  was  accredited  to 
Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay;  a  third  was 
sent  to  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  while  sep- 
arate ministers  represented  Venezuela  in  Bra- 
zil and  in  Colombia.  The  Venesudan  minis- 
ter in  Paris  was  accredited  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Germany.  See  Intebna- 
TIONAL  Abbitbation  AND  PEACE,  Brjfa»-WUaom 
Treaties. 

VEBMOXT.  Population.  The  estimatol 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  361,203.  The 
population  in  1910  was  356,966. 

AoBlcuLTUBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1013-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 

A-ereae*  Frod.  b«i.  Ymiu* 

Corn    1014  46,000  2,115,000  91.718.000 

1918  45,000  1,665,000  1,849.000 

OaU    1914  79,000  8,858,000  1,B47  000 

1913  79,000  8,081,000  1,602.000 

Barley     1014  12,000  414,000  310,000 

1913  12,000  384,000  307,000 

Potetoea    1914  26,000  4,200,000  1.974,000 

1918  26,000  8,176,000  2.286,000 
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Aertaet      Prod.bu.        Tahit  pared  with  16,191  for  Mr.  Howe,  and  6929  for 

H»y    JJU       MO.OOO » 1,188,000  »17.846,000  Mr.  Aldrich.     Senatwr  Dillingham  WB8  reelected, 

Tob.e«,    ....iSll    ^'°°°ill    slroiooo     ""iggo  receiving  about  36.000  votee.  compared  with  27.- 

ISIS             100       165,000          38,000  000  for  Prouty,  the  nominee  of  the  other  parties. 

s  Tons,    h  Ponndi.  The  total  vote  cast  in  the  election  was  62,066, 
;  compared  with  82,807  for  the  presidential  elec- 

MiNBBAX    Pbodvction.     The  mineral    produc-  tion  of   1912.     The  Republicans  showed  a  gain 

tion  of  the  State  in  1913  was  valued  at  $9,647,-  of  about  13,000  votes,  the  Democrats  a  fjain  of 

986,  an  increase  of  more  than  $600,000  over  the  about  1000,  and  the  Progressives  a  loss  of  about 

figures  for   1912.     Of  the  total  value,  over  $9,-  16,000.     Republican  representatives  were  elected 

000,000  was  derived  from  the  quany  products —  in  both  districts.    The  State  Senate  chosen  was 

graphite,   marble,   slate,   and  limestone.    Other  solidly  RepuUican,  and  the  House  of  Represen- 

mineral  products  of  the  State  are  asbestos,  clay  tatives  was  made  Republican  by  an  orerwhelm- 

wares,  and  small  quantities  of  coppo',  gold,  and  ing  majority. 

silver,  feldspar,  mineral  paints,  mineral  waters.  Political  interest  during  the  year  centred  in 

sand,  gravel,  scythestones,  talc,  and  soapstone.  the  work   of  the   educational   commission,   ap- 

TaANSFOBTATioN.    The  total  mileage  of  rail-  pointed  by  Governor  Fletcher,  and  the  reorgan- 

roads  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1913,  was  887.  ization  of  the  State  courts  by  the  Governor  in 

The  most  important  lines  are  the  Central  Ver-  connection  with  the  movement  for  simpler  jus- 

mont,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Rutland  Rail-  tice  and  revised  judicial  procedura     The  work 

road,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine.  of  adjusting  all  the  laws  in  the  State  to  the 

Education.    The  total   school  population   in  new  constitutional  amendments  pointed  to  (me 

1914  was  79,219,  the  total  enrollment  in  public  of  the  most  important  sessions  ever  held  by  the 

schools  being  65,137,  and  the  average  daily  at-  Vermont  Leigislature. 

tendance  61,324.    The  teachers  numbered  3100,  State  Government,  1915.    Governor,  Charles 

the   average   monthly   salary   of   male   teachers  W'.  Gates;   Lieutenant-Governor,  Hale  K.  Darl- 

being  $82.61,  and  of  female  teachers  $51.70.     In  ing;  Secretary  of  State,  Guy  W.  Bailey;  Treas- 

1912,  an   Educational   Commission   was  created  urer,  Walter  F.  Scott;  Auditor,  Horace  F.  Gra- 

for  the  purpose  of  investigating  educational  af-  ham;  Attorney-General,  Herbert  G.  Barber — all 

fairs  in  the  State,  and  to  report  thereon.    This  Republicans. 

oonunission  called  to  its  aid  the  Carnegie  Judiciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
Foundation,  and  issued  its  report  on  Oct.  15,  George  M.  Powers;  Assistant  Justices,  John  H. 
1914.  (See  Education  in  thi  United  States.)  Watson,  William  H.  Taylor,  Leighton  P.  Slack, 
This  report  contains  a  definite  policy  for  the  Robert  E.  Healy;  Clerk,  all  Re- 
State  and  makes  recommendations  of  a  most  publicans, 
beneficial  character.  g^^T?  Lbgislatube,  1916. 

Crarttieb    and    Cobbectionb.    The    institu-    I 

tions    under    State   control    include   the.  State  Senate    Bmue  Joint Baaot 

Prison,   at   Windsor ;    House  of   Correction,   at    IlepiibUe«iii   80  ITS  aos 

Rutland;  Industrial  School,  at  Vergennes;  Stote    2S!2"V*    29  29 

Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Waterbury ;  Soldiers'    *^">«'«^'"  ^         J^         _a* 

Home,  at  Bennington;   and  the  Vermont  Sana-  Bepnbliosn  nuiority  ....  so          121          161 

torium,   at  Pittsford.     There  are  also    10   hos-    — 

pitals  under  control  of  the  State.    There  is  no  The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 

board  or  commission  of  State  charities  in  the  in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congress. 

State.  VEBKONT,  Univebsitt  or.    A  State  insti- 

FiNANCE.     The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  tution  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Burlihg- 

shows  a  balance  on  hand  on  July   1,   1913,  of  ton,  Vt.,  in  1791.    The  attendance  in  all  depart- 

$313,002.    The  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ments  in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  about  600. 

were  $3,294,681,  and  the  disbursements  $3,354,-  There  were  100  members  in  the  faculty.     There 

962,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  July  1,  1914,  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during 

of  $262,722.    The  funded  debt  of  the  State  on  the  year.     The  university  is  supported  largely 

Jtuie  30,  1913,  was  $346,631,  composed  of  special'  by  appropriations  from  the  Legislature,  the  an- 

debt  obligations  to   public  trust  funds.     These  nual  income  being  about  $210,000.     The  library 

obligations  were  to  the  Huntington  fund   (now  contains   about  90,000   volumes.     The   president 

transferred  to   the   school   fund),   and   a  State  is  Guy  Potter  Benton,  D.D. 

certificate  issued  to  the  agricultural  college.  VETEBIN AST  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  80- 

Pouncs    AND   Government.    There   was   no  CIETIES.     See  Vetebinart  Medicine. 

meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in   1914,   as  VETEBINABY  HEDICIXE.    An  outbreak 

constitutional    amendments    have    changed    the  of  the  dreaded  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  sixth 

date  of  election  from   September  to  November,  to  occur   in   the  United   States,   was  the  most 

and  the  legislative  session  to  the  following  Janu-  notable  event  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  veteri- 

ary.    Blet^iims    were    held    for    Governor,    and  nary  medicine. 

other  State  officers,  United  States  Senator,  and  Foot-and-Mouth    Disease.    On    October    18 

for   representatives   in    Congress.     Senator    Dil-  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  learned 

linfi^am  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  was  that  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Niles,  Mich.,  were 

opposed   by    a    nonpartisan    candidate,    Charles  infected,    and    a    quarantine    was    immediately 

A.    Prouty,    who    also    received    the    support  placed  upon  the  counties  of  Berrien  and  Cass,  in 

of    the    Progressives,    Democrats,    and    Prohi-  Michigan,  and  the  two  adjoining  counties  of  La- 

bitionists.    ^>r  Governor,  the  Republicans  nom-  ports    and    St.    Joseph,    in    northern    Indiana, 

inated    C.    W.    Gates,    the    Democrats    H.    B.  Before  this  was  done,  however,  shipments  of  in- 

Howe,    and    the    Progressives    W.    J.    Aldrich.  fected  animals  had  passed  through  and  infected 

In    ^e    election    of    November    3,    Mr.    Gates  the  Chicago  stockyards.     Shipments  from  these 

was     elected,     receiving     36,972     votes,     com-  yards  were  traced,  and  animals  found  affected 
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with  th«  diBease  at  pointa  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  and  MassadiuBetts. 
Subsequently  points  of  infection  were  traced  to 
Montana,  Washington,  Delaware,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vir- 
ginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  disease  most  unfortunately  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  the  purebred  stock  l>eing  ex- 
hibited just  at  this  time  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  which  was  held  in  the  pavilion  near  the 
Chicago  stodcyards.  These  animals  numbered 
nearly  800,  and  though  estimated  as  worth  $2,- 
600,000,  were  priceless,  since  they  represented 
the  best  bred  dairy  stodt  in  the  United  States. 

The  five  previous  visits  of  this  disease  to  the 
United  States  occurred  in  1870,  1880,  1884,  1902, 
and  1908,  respectively.  The  first  three  of  these 
were  comparatively  trifling;  those  in  1902  and 
1908  were  more  grave,  and  that  of  1914  the  most 
serious  and  extoisive  of  all. 

The  outbreaks  of  1902  and  1908  were  found 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  contaminated  vaccine 
virus,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  the  source  of 
the  1914  outbreak  has  not  been  positively  deter- 
mined. It  is  suspected,  however,  to  have  been 
introduced  with  a  material  used  in  tanning  that 
is  imported  from  several  countries,  since  swine 
owned  by  employees  of  a  small  tannery  in  Niles, 
Mich.,  which  uses  this  material,  were  the  first 
animals  known  to  have  contracted  the  malady. 

Since  the  disease  exists  in  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  in  the  Orient,  in  South  America,  and 
other  places,  there  is  an  ever  present  danger 
of  its  introduction  into  the  United  States.  In 
Oreat  Britain  the  disease  appeared  in  1912,  and 
again  in  1913,  but  was  thought  to  have  been 
stamped  out.  In  February,  however,  it  suddenly 
appeared  at  Birkenhead  in  cattle  imported  from 
Ireland,  and  other  cases  followed  in  quidc  suc- 
cession among  the  shipment.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease,  2000  head  of 
cattle  and  1000  pigs  were  slaughtered. 

In  combating  the  present  outbreak  in  the 
United  States,  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  State  au- 
thorities; and  near  the  close  of  the  year  Con- 
gress provided  an  emergency  fund  of  $2,600,000 
to  carry  on  the  work.  A  strict  quarantine  was 
at  once  established  and  maintained,  which  pre- 
vented the  shipment  of  live  stock  from  States  in 
which  the  disease  appeared,  and  required  that 
such  articles  as  hides,  straw,  hay,  etc.,  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected  before  being  moved.  State 
quarantines  prevented  intrastate  movement  of 
such  sources  of  infection.  As  in  former  out- 
breaks, the  policy  of  purchasing  diseased  and 
exposed  cattle  at  an  appraised  value,  slaughter- 
ing and  burying  them,  and  thoroughly  disin- 
fecting the  premises,  was  followed,  one-half  of 
their  value  being  paid  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  one-half  by  the  State.  An  exception 
was  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  purebred 
stock  exhibited  at  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
which  was  rigidly  quarantined.  The  disease 
spread  rapidly  among  them,  but  in  a  benign 
form,  and  aside  from  some  24  calves,  only  a  sin- 
gle fatality  resulted.  Aided  by  the  approach  of 
winter  weather,  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the 
control  of  the  disease.  At  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber a  large  area  had  been  released  from  quaran- 
tine, and  there  was  every  prospect  of  an  early 
eradication  of  the  disease. 


Among  the  complications  that  arooe  w««  the 
discovery  that  antihog-cholera  serum  prepared 
by  a  large  company  operating  in  the  Chiea^ 
stockyaru,  waa  contaminated  with  the  vima  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  This  made  the  tracing 
of  all  infected  serum  neoeasary,  and  tha  ekmaag 
of  all  aerum  plants  in  the  quarantined  territory. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  met  with  in  the 
work  was  the  disinfection  of  the  Chicago  stodc 
yards.  This  necessitated  th«ir  eloaiiw  for  a 
week,  and  the  deatruetiim  of  myriads  of  pigeons 
and  rats  which  infested  them  and  might  serve 
to  distribute  th«  infection. 

Hoa  CaoUEA.  A  special  appropriation  by 
the  United  States  Congress  of  $600,000  for  hog 
cholera  work,  of  which  $50,000  was  to  be  used 
in  regulating  the  preparation,  sale,  and  impor- 
tation of  viruses,  serums,  tozina,  and  aiinilar 
products  intended  for  the  treatment  of  domestic 
animals,  and  thus  protect  against  the  use  of 
Budbi  as  would  be  dangeroua,  under  strength,  or 
ineffective,  was  approved  Feb.  23,  1914.  Experi- 
mental areas  were  sdeeted  in  15  States,  and  ap- 
proximately $20,000  will  be  spent  in  each.  The 
work  consists  in  the  making  of  surveys,  produc- 
tion and  use  of  serum  on  hogs  on  infected  and 
exposed  farms,  saaitatim  and  quarantine  work, 
and  in  organizing  farmers  to  coSperate  with  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities.  Extensive  dem- 
onstration and  educational  work  is  also  being 
carried  on  in  territory  outside  the  experimental 
areas. 

DouBiNB.  A  special  appropriatton  of  $100,- 
000  for  dourine  eradication  work  was  also  pro- 
vided. A  large  force  of  inspectora  was  at  once 
S laced  in  the  infected  area  of  western  North 
•akota  and  South  Dakota,  eastern  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  As  many  as  1200  samples  a  day 
of  blood  serum  drawn  from  exposed  and  sus- 
pected animals  were  tested  in  the  laboratory, 
a  total  of  61,203  samples  having  been  examined 
during  tiie  fiscal  year,  of  which  2600  gave  posi- 
tive reactions  to  the  complement  fixation  test 
for  dourine.  The  animals  reacting  to  this  test 
have  been  placed  in  qnarantine,  and  appraised 
and  slaughtered  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Splenetic,  ob  Texas  Feveb,  and  Tick  Ekadi- 
CATION.  The  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
for  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick  which 
transmits  the  causative  organism  of  Texas  fever 
was  increased  to  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
bc^nning  July  1,  1014,  from  $326,000  of  the 
previous  year.  Of  this,  $60,000  may  be  used 
for  live  stock  demonstration  work  in  areas  freed 
of  ticks.  In  his  annual  report  the  chief  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  states  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  28,- 
704  square  miles  were  freed  from  ticks  and  re- 
leased from  quarantine.  The  areas  released  are 
distributed  in  12  States,  and  vary  from  49 
square  miles  in  Missouri,  to  7910  square  miles  in 
Mississippi.  In  addition  to  these  12  States, 
operations  are  also  bang  carried  on  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  Twenty-one  miles  of  fence 
were  constructed  near  the  Mexican  boundary 
line  in  order  to  prevent  the  infection  of  terri- 
tory in  Arizona  from  the  ranging  or  straying  of 
tick-infested  live  stock  into  this  countiy  from 
Mexico,  and  the  construction  of  approximately 
66  miles  of  fence  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
California  was  also  completed.  In  addition  to 
the  inspection  work  and  supervision  of  dippings, 
educational  and  demonstration  work  was  carried 
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Scabies.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  eradic*- 
tion  of  the  scab  mite  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  eodperation 
with  State  offlciali,  an  area  of  238,812  square 
miles  in  five  States  was  released  from  the  quar- 
antine for  scabies  in  sheep,  and  150,659  square 
miles  in  seven  States  from  quarantine  for  scabies 
in  cattle. 

TmcHiROBis.  Experiments  reported  by  Ran- 
som indicate  that  the  larvm  of  TricAiiMila 
•ptrolta  in  pork  qaiekly  succumb  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  0'  F.,  and  suggest  the  possibility  of  sub- 
stituting refrigeration  for  the  microscopical  in- 
spection as  a  preventive  measure. 

Measles,  llie  true  measles  of  food-producing 
animals  are  the  larval  stages  of  two  varieties  of 
tapeworms  in  man.  £<zperiments  in  which  beef 
carcasses  infested  with  tapeworm  cysts  were  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  12°  to  16°  F.  for  six 
days  show  the  cysticerci  to  have  been  killed.  As 
a  result,  the  meat  inspection  regulations  relat- 
ing to  measles  have  been  modified  so  that  slightly 
infested  beef  carcasses  are  now  passed  for  food 
after  a  refrigeration  for  six  days  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  16°  F. 

Events.  At  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  a  division  of  animal  pathology 
was  established  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,- 
000,  and  Dr.  Theobald  Smith  appointed  as  its 
head.  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  director  of  this  Insti- 
tute, toidc  advantage  of  tilie  appearance  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  to  commence  studies  of  it.  A 
gift  of  960,000  from  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Institute  for  the  study  of  hog 
cholera. 

Kecboloot.  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Salmon,  who  or- 
ganized the  Fedo-al  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv 
and  served  for  more  than  20  years  as  its  chief, 
died  on  August  30  at  Butte,  Mont.  Among  the 
more  important  achievements  during  his  service 
with  the  Department  of  Agrriculture  were  the 
eradication  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of 
cattle,  tiie  establishment  of  animal  quarantine 
stations,  the  development  of  the  export  and  do- 
mestic meat  inspection  service,  the  suppression 
of  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the 
discovery  of  the  cattle  tick  to  be  the  intermedi- 
ate agent  in  the  transmission  of  Texas  fever  and 
the  detection  of  the  causative  agent,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  quarantine  line  against  Texas 
fever.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  death 
at  an  earl^  age  of  Dr.  O.  L.  Y.  Ingram,  who, 
working  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Twort,  first  succeeded 
in  cultivating  the  causative  organism  of  Johne's 
disease. 

Bibliography.  Among  the  works  published 
were  the  following:  E.  Abderhalden,  Defensive 
Ferment*  of  the  Animal  Organism  (London, 
1014) ;  A.  Besson,  Practical  Bacteriology,  Mi- 
crobiology, and  Serum  Therapy  (New  York, 
1913) ;  D.  M.  Campbell,  Colic*  and  Their  Treat- 
ment (Chicago,  1914) ;  E.  Courtney,  Manual  of 
the  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (rev.  ed., 
London,  1013)  ;  R.  R.  Dinwiddie,  The  Signifi- 
cance of  B€u:terial  Infection  in  Bog  Cholera, 
(Arkansas  SUtion  Bui.  117,  1914);  W.  Ernst, 
Textbook  of  Milk  Hygiene  (Chicago,  1914); 
Eugen  Frohner,  Textbook  of  General  Therapeu- 
tic* for  Veteritiariana  (Philadelphia,  1914);  B. 
F.  Kaupp,  Poultry  Diaease*  and  Their  Treatment 
(Chicago,  1914) ;  V.  G.  Kimball,  Veterinary 
State  Board  Question*  and  Answers  (Philadel- 
phia, -1914) ;  A.  T.  Kinsley,  Swine  Di*ea*e* 
(Chicago,  1914) ;  Lungwitz  and  Adams,  A  Text- 


book of  Hor»e»ko«img  for  Borsethoer*  and  Vet- 
erMMrioM  (11th  ed.,  PhiladeliAia,  1013);  C.  F. 
Lynch,  Diteate*  of  8u>ine  (Philadelphia,  1014) ; 
J.  McFadyean  et  al.,  Abortion  in  Sheep  (Report 
Dept.  Com.  Bd.  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [Ot.  Brit.], 
Eini»8tie  Abortion,  1013) ;  J.  P.  M>6owan,  /n- 
veetigation  into  the  Di*ea»e  of  Sheep  Called 
"Borapitf  (TraberkrmMheit ;  La  Tremblante), 
with  Bspeeidl  Reference  to  It*  Aeiooiation  with 
8aroo»poridio»i*  (Edinburgh,  1914) ;  Mohler 
and  Eichhom,  The  Diagnoti*  of  QUmder*  {Amer. 
Vet.  Rev.,  vol.  xliv',  no.  4,  1914) ;  Montane  and 
Bourdelle^  Anatomie  rigUmal  de*  anvnaux  do- 
mettique*  (Paris,  1913);  Moore  and  Fitch,  Ex- 
ercise* in  Bacteriology  and  Diagno*i»  (Boston, 
1014) ;  Neumann  and  Mayer,  Atla*  und  Lehr- 
bttcfc  wiohtiger  tieriaoher  Paraeiten  und  ihrer 
V^bertriger  mit  beaonderer  BerUohsiohiigvng  der 
Tropenpatholoffie  (vol.  xi,  Munich,  1914) ;  L.  G. 
Neumann,  Parasites  et  maladies  parwitairet  du 
ohien  et  du  chat  (Paris,  1914) ;  Retteer,  Kirk- 
Patrick,  and  Jones,  BaeHlary  White  Diairrheaof 
Xoung  Chick*  (Connecticut  Storrs  Station  BuL 
77,  1914) ;  Van  Es  and  Schalk,  Avian  Tubercu- 
lo*i*  (North  Dakota  Station  Bui.  108,  1914); 
G.  R.  White,  Animal  Ga*tration  (Chicago, 
1914);  W.  L.  Williams,  The  Granular  Venereal 
Disease  aitd  Abortion  mi  Cattle  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bui.  106,  1914);  K.  Winslow,  Veterinary  Ma- 
teria  Medica  and  Therapeutic*  (7th  ed..  New 
York,  1013). 

VICTOBIA.  A  State  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia.  The  area  is  87,884  square  miles. 
Hie  census  of  April  3,  1911,  returned  a  popula- 
tion of  1,316,661,  exclusive  of  full-blooded  ab- 
originals; estimate  of  Dec.  31,  1912,  1,380,661. 
The  capital  is  Melbourne,  whose  population, 
with  suburbs,  was  688,971  in  1911. 

The  Governor  in  1914  was  Sir  Lyulph  Stanley, 
who  arrived  in  Melbourne,  Feb.  23,  1914.  The 
ministry,  formed  in  December,  1013,  was  con- 
stituted as  follows:  Treasurer  and  premier,  W. 
A.  Watt;  attorney-general  and  minister  of  rail- 
ways, Donald  Mackinnon;  chief  secretary,  John 
Murray;  minister  of  education  and  labor.  Sir 
Alexander  Peacock;  minister  of  lands,  H.  S.  W. 
Lawson;  minister  of  agriculture  and  of  water 
supply,  W.  Hutchinson.  In  1914  Mr.  Watt  be- 
came engaged  in  commonwealth  politics  and 
surrendered  his  post  at  the  head  of  tne  Victorian 
cabinet  to  his  colleague,  Sir  Alexander  Peacock, 
who,  in  June,  1914,  became  premier;  succeeded 
Sept.  17,  1914,  by  Andrew  Fisher. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Watt's  Liberal  minis- 
try was  declared  on  Jan.  6,  1914,  when  the  Pre- 
mier, speaking  at  Essendon  Town  Hall,  an- 
nounced that  ( 1 )  the  bill  for  a  redistribution  of 
seats  in  the  L^slative  Assembly  would  be 
abandoned;  (2)  that  a  progressive  policy  would 
be  adopted  of  spending  $3,000,000  a  year  on  the 
construction  of  new  railways;  (3)  that  $2,600,- 
000  would  be  borrowed  for  the  building  of 
schools;  and  (4)  that  the  government  would 
strive  with  especial  earnestness  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  by  extending  irrigation,  by 
constructing  railways,  by  encouraging  immigra- 
tion, by  fostering  production,  and  by  facilitating 
the  settlement  of  farmers  on  the  land.  A  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  on  January  30.  For  the  Aus- 
tralian events  in   which  Victoria  participated, 

SeeAuSTRALIA. 

VHiIiIEIlS,  John  Henbt,  Babon  de.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  died  Sept 
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2,  1014.  He  woe  born  in  1842  at  Paarl,  Cape 
Colony,  and  was  educated  at  the  South  African 
College  in  Cape  Town,  afterwards  studyinor  at 
the  universitieg  of  Utrecht  and  Berlin.  In  1866 
he  waa  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  returned  to  South  Africa  in  the  game  year 
and  began  practice  in  Gape  Town.  He  became  at 
once  Buccemful  in  law,  and  Boon  entered  politics. 
He  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Cape  Town 
House  of  Assembly  in  1866  and  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  in  the  ministry  formed  at  the 
Cape  in  1872.  Within  two  years  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony,  an  caflee 
which  he  held  until  the  formation  of  tiie  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  1010,  when  he  became  Chief 
Justice  for  the  whole  Union.  He  was  made  a 
baron  at  the  time  he  became  Chief  Justice  of 
South  Africa  and  held  the  first  peerage  granted 
to  a  South  African. 

VIBGIKIA.  PoWLATlOTt.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  2,150,009.  The 
populatiMt  in  1010  was  2,061,612. 

AsBicin:.Txnas.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1013-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  iigurea  are 
fr<mi  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Cora    1914 

1918 
Vlittt 1914 

1918 
OaU    1914 

1918 
Buley     ...1914 

191S 
Bye   1914 

1918 
PotatOM    ..1914 

1918 
Hay 1914 

1918 
Tobacco     . . 1914 

1918 
Cotton    1914 

1918 


1,921,000 

1,980,000 

770,000 

780,000 

191,000 

195,000 

11.000 

11,000 

68,000 

SB.OOO 

112,000 

105.000 

650,000 

750,000 

176,000  b 

200.000 

46,000 

47,000 


Prod.  bu. 

88,880,000 

61,480,000 

11,286,000 

10,608,000 

2,960,000 

2,900,000 

286,000 

286,000 

764,000 

718,000 

7,280,000 

9,870,000 

a  468,000 

952,000 

118,750,000 

164,000,000 

e  24,000 

28,000 


$81,898,000 

89,125,000 

12,200,000 

10.134,000 

1.717,000 

3,180,000 

228,000 

200,000 

678,000 

678,000 

6.606,000 

7,896,000 

8,050,000 

14,766,000 

10,288,000 

21,406,000 

888,000 

1,467,000 


a  Toni.    h  Poonda.    e  Baloi. 


MiMDUi.  PBoDucnow.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral production  of  the  State  increased  from  $14,- 
006,842  in  1012,  to  $17,178,680  in  1013.  Vir- 
ginia ranks  relatively  high  among  the  States  in 
the  variety  of  mineral  substances  produced  on  a 
commercial  scale,  but  somewhat  low  on  the  list 
in  the  value  of  the  production.  It  is  the  leading 
State  in  the  production  of  iron  pyrite  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the 
production  of  manganese  ore,  and  is  the  only 
State  in  which  rutile  is  produced.  It  also  ranks 
first  in  the  production  of  soapstone,  most  of 
yrhich,  before  being  marketed,  is  manufactured 
into  heat  and  chemical  resisting  articles,  such 
as  hearthstones,  mantels,  griddles,  sinks,  etc. 
The  chief  mineral  product,  however,  is  coal, 
which  represents  something  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  produc- 
tion. The  output  of  coal  in  I9I3  was  8,828,068 
tons,  valued  at  $8,052,653,  compared  with  7,846,- 
638  tons,  valued  at  $7,518,576  in  1012.  The  coal 
production  in  I9I4,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  showed 
a  decrease  of  about  1,300,000  tons.  This  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  decreased  demand 
from  the  transportation  companies,  and  from 
the  cotton  mills  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 
The  production  of  pig  iron,  the  value  of  which 
la  not  included  in  the  total  mineral  production. 


amounted  in  1913  to  380,608  long  tons,  valued  at 
$5,310,167,  ocKnpared  with  328,961  tons,  valued 
at  $4,364,708  in  1012.  The  prodnctioo  of  coke, 
whose  value  was  alao  excluded  from  the  total, 
increased  from  967,947  short  tons,  valued  at 
$1,816,076,  to  1,303,603  tons,  valued  at  $2,840.- 
276.  The  value  of  clay  products  in  1913,  eseln- 
sive  of  pottery,  amounted  to  $1,705,651.  Third 
in  importance  among  the  primary  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  is  stone,  of  which  the  chief 
varieties  quarried  are  granite  and  linestone. 
Hie  total  value  of  the  quarry  products  increased 
from  $877,746  in  1912,  to  $1,705,651.  In  the 
production  of  iron  pyrite  Virginia  accounted  for 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
the  United  States  in  1012  and  1913,  the  figures 
for  1913  being  148,269  Um»,  valued  at  $587,041. 
In  the  value  of  commercial  mineral  waters  sold, 
Virginia  ranks  sixth  among  the  States,  produc- 
ing in  1913,  2,873,288  gallons,  valued  at  $298,- 
473.  Other  mineral  products  include  asbestos, 
barytes,  cement,  copper,  feldspar,  gold,  gypstun, 
infusorial  earth,  mica,  millstones,  mineral 
paints,  salt,  sand  and  gravel,  silver,  slate,  and 
rinc. 

Tbarsfobtation.  The  total  railway  mileage 
operating  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1914,  was 
7401 ;  of  this,  3497  was  main  track.  There  were 
about  186  miles  of  new  track  constructed  during 
the  year. 

EDUCATioir.  The  total  school  population  in 
1914  was  618,168.  There  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  427,937,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  281,976.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  was  11,336,  of  whom  9383  were  females, 
and  1963  males.  The  average  monthly  salary  of 
male  teachers  was  $60.59,  and  of  female  teach- 
ers $44.76. 

FiRAWCE.  The  report  of  the  Auditor  of  Pub- 
lic Accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1914,  diowB  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Oct. 
1,  1913,  of  $482,823.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
aggregated  $7,797,632  and  the  disbursements 
$7)645,357,  leaving  a  balance  on  Oct.  1,  1014, 
of  $635,417.  The  public  debt  on  Oct  1,  1913, 
amoimted  to  $24,339,289,  a  reduction  of  $305,- 
785  during  the  year. 

Charities  and  Cobbections.  The  State  insti- 
tutions include  the  Virginia  Penitentiary  at 
Richmond;  the  State  Farm  at  Lassito-  post 
office;  the  Central  State  Hospital  at  Petersburg: 
the  Eastern  State  Hospital  at  Williamsburg; 
the  Southwestern  State  Hospital  at  Marion;  the 
Western  State  Hospital  at  Staunton;  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Epileptic  Colony,  and  Virg^ia  Col- 
ony for  Feeble-Minded  at  Madison  Heights;  Ca- 
tawba Sanatorium  at  Catawba;  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Staunton ;  and 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind  at  Newport  News.  There  are  several 
other  institutions  supported  by  the  State,  but 
owned  and  controlled  by  independent  boards. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
has  control  of  the  jails  and  almshouses. 

Politics  and  Government.  The  Legislature 
met  in  1914,  as  the  sessions  are  biennial,  and 
are  held  in  the  even  years.  On  March  11,  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Delegates.  On  September  22  an  elec- 
tion was  held  on  a  measure  providing  for  State- 
wide prohibition,  which  was  adoptcn  and  goes 
into  Meet  on  Nov.  1,  1916.  There  was  no  elec- 
tion for  Governor  or  for  United  States  Senator 
in  1914.    Bepresentatives  to  Congress  were  voted 
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for ;  the  Democrata  elected  representatiTes  in  all 
the  ten  diatricta  except  ona  In  (he  nintii  a 
Republican  candidate  wai  successful. 

Statk  Qovkrrmknt,  1915.  Qovernor,  Henry 
C.  Stuart;  Iiieutenant-GoTernor,  J.  T.  Ell^atm; 
Secretary  of  Commonwealth,  B.  O.  James;  First 
Auditor,  C.  Lee  Moore;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Har- 
man,  Jr.;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  R.  C. 
Steamea ;  Attomey*General,  J.  Chwland  Pollard ; 
Adjutajit-Oeneral,  W.  W.  Sale;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  George  W.  Koiner;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  Joseph  Button — all  Democrats. 

JuoiciAiiT.  Supreme  Court  of  Ampeala: 
President,  James  Keith;  Justices,  S.  O.  Whittle, 
John  A.  Buchanan,  George  M.  Harrison,  and 
Richard  H.  Cardwell;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  H. 
Stewart  Jones — all  Democrats. 

State  Lboislattjbe,  I9I6. 


Demoersti     

IndopendenU  and  BepaNi- 
ons 


Stnatt    Bout   Jaint  Ballot 
85  93  13T 


Denuteratie  majorttr 


5 
80 


84 


18 
114 


The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congreaa. 

VIBOINIA,  Univbbsitt  or.  A  State  instl- 
tuti<m  of  higher  learning,  at  Charlottesville,  Va., 
founded  in  1819.  The  enrollment  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
was  906,  and  the  faculty  numbered  04.  There 
were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
the  year,  but  several  noteworthy  benefactions 
were  received.  Amcmg  these  latter  was  a  gift  of 
$6074  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Cumberland  George 
Hemdon,  making  the  total  to  date  $14,246; 
one  of  $23,373  from  the  estate  of  E.  J.  Folkes,  to 
endow  two  scholarships;  one  of  $41,988  from  the 
estate  of  Col.  James  H.  Skinner,  to  establish 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  $260  each;  and  one 
of  $40,000  from  the  Peabody  Education  Board, 
to  erect  an  education  building.  Dr.  Bennett 
Wood  Green  bequeathed  to  the  university  prac- 
tically his  entire  estate,  which  will  amount  to 
about  $136,000,  to  endow  two  scholarships  and 
the  library.  The  productive  funds  of  the  univer- 
sity amount  to  $2,089,673,  and  the  income  from 
all  sources  to  $320,636.  The  library  contains 
100,000  volumes.  The  president  is  E.  A  Alder- 
man, D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

VTBaiK  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  West  In- 
dian islands;  a  presidency  of  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands colony  (q.v.).  The  capital  and  chief  town 
is  Road  Town,  on  Tortola;  it  has  410  inhabi- 
tants. Sugar  and  cotton  are  grown.  The  peas- 
ants also  raise  cattle  and  catch  flsh.  Their 
trade  is  almost  exclusively  with  the  Danish 
islands.  Total  imports,  1912,  £10,323  (£9570 
in  1011) ;  expwts,  £7268  (£8852).  Tonnage  en- 
tered and  cleared,  13,067.  Customs  revenue, 
1912-13,  £1184.  Revenue,  1012-13,  £4706;  ex- 
penditure, £4080.  There  is  no  debt.  Commis- 
sioner, 1014,  T.  L.  H.  Garvis.  See  Lexwaro 
Islands. 

VISCOirn-VEKOSTA,  Emiuo,  Mawjdxs. 
An  Italian  statesman  and  diplomat,  died  Nov. 
28,  1014.  He  was  bom  in  Milan  in  1820,  and 
when  a  young  man  became  active  in  the  con- 
spiracies against  the  Austrian  government,  con- 
tmning  these  activities  until  In  1869  he  was 
forced  to  flee  to  Turin.     During  the  war  with 

Austria  in  that  year  he  was  appointed  by  Cavour 

royal  commissioner  with  the  Garibaldlan  forces. 


In  1860  he  was  elected  deputy,  and  later  was 
sent  to  Paris  and  London  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. As  reward  for  his  successful  work  he  was 
S'ven  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  Foreign 
ffice  and  later  became  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey,  in 
1866  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  was 
elevated  to  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister,  but  the 
fall  of  Ricasoli  deprived  him  of  his  office  until 
1860,  when  he  was  reappointed,  holding  the  post 
until  1876,  during  which  time  he  did  important 
work.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  Italian  arbiter 
of  the  Bering  Sea  question,  and  two  years  later 
again  becoming  Foreign  Minister,  his  first  im- 
portant work  was  to  improve  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  Italy  by.  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  regard  to  Tunis.  He  resigned  in  May, 
1808,  but  again  accepted  the  portfolio  in  May 
of  the  following  year  and  held  it  until  1001, 
when  he  ceased  to  hold  active  office.  As  late  as 
1018,  however,  he  took  part  in  negotiations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Italy.  His  foresight  and 
diplomatic  ability  are  among  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  possibility  of  Italy  holding  her  position 
in  international  affairs. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.  According  to  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  Census  Bureau,  the  death  rate  in  the 
registration  area  of  the  United  States  for  1913 
was  14.1  per  thousand  estimated  population.  In 
1012  it  was  13.0,  in  1011,  14.2.  For  the  years 
from  1001  to  1006  the  average  was  16.2;  from 
1906  to  1910  it  was  16.1.  'ihere  is,  therefore, 
continued  improvement,  the  average  for  1911, 
1912,  and  1913  being  14.06.  What  these  figures 
mean  in  actual  lives  is  indicated  by  closer  analy- 
sis. The  decrease  from  16.2,  from  1901  to  1906, 
to  14.1  for  1013,  amotmts  to  13  per  cent,  or  a 
reduction  of  one  death  in  every  eight.  The  larg- 
est percentage  of  decrease  was  in  Rhode  Island 
(16.7),  followed  by  New  York  (12.3),  New  Jer- 
sey (11.2),  and  Massachusetts  (9.6).  The  State 
with  the  lowest  death  rate  is  Washington,  with 
8.6  deaths  per  thousand  population;  and  follow- 
ing in  order  come  Minnesota,  10.4;  Utah,  11.0; 
and  Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  11.6.  The  highest 
rates  were  in  New  Hampshire,  with  17.1 ;  North 
Carolina,  16.8;  Maryland,  16.2;  Vermont,  15.8; 
Maine,  15.3;  and  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  16.0.  The  four 
States  which  had  a  colored  population  of  over 
10  per  cent,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia,  averaged  16.0,  while  a  group 
with  equal  population,  but  fewer  colored,  Wis- 
consin, WaAington,  Vermont,  and  Minnesota, 
averaged  11.6.  Among  cities  of  over  100,000 
population,  Seattle  and  Spokane  led  with  only 
8.4  and  8.0,  respectively.  Portland,  Ore.,  fol- 
lowed with  a  rate  of  0.6.  The  highest  rates  oc- 
curred in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  20.8;  Richmond,  Va., 
20.4;  New  Orleans,  10.9;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  10.8; 
Baltimore,  18.5;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  17.8;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  17.4;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  17.4;  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  17.3. 

Records  of  the  Department  of  Health,  New 
York  City,  show  that  the  death  rate  per  annum 
of  children  under  five  years  has  fallen  from  06.6 
per  1000  in  1801,  to  61.3  in  1001,  43.8  in  1011, 
and  37.3  in  1013.  For  the  summer  months — 
June,  July,  and  August — the  death  rate  of  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age  during  the  same 
period  was  126.1  per  1000  in  1801,  76.2  in  1001, 
46.3  in  1911,  and  38.8  in  1913.  This  reduction 
was  believed  to  be  due  largely  to  the  use  of  pas- 
teurized milk,  but  doubtless  also  to  other  by- 
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gienic  and  unitary  meaanres  adopted  88  the 
result  of  constant  agitation,  legialatiui,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  health  authoritiea. 

INTAKT  MoBTAUTT.  Canada.  With  a  little 
less  tiian  one-aixth  the  population  of  New  York, 
MontreaJ  heads  the  list  in  Canada  in  infant 
mortality.  It  has  three  times  the  mortality  per 
1000  that  New  York  has.  Recent  statistics 
place  it  at  290  per  1000  births.  Brandon  cornea 
next  with  269;  Ottawa,  256;  Halifax,  201;  Ham- 
ilttm,  173;  Winnipeg,  169;  London,  164.  By 
provinces,  the  deaths  per  1000  births  were  as 
follows:  Manitoba,  149;  Ontario,  131;  Sas- 
katchewan, 130;  Nova  Scotia,  111;  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  1C4.  The  new  western  cities  head 
the  list.  In  June  the  Toronto  Department  of 
Health  inaugurated  a  new  branch  of  its  serv- 
ice, known  as  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene. 
The  appointments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Toronto  in 
1014  had  a  population  of  610,000,  of  which  10,- 
960  wwe  under  one  year  of  age,  and  21,070 
under  two  years.  In  1897  the  infant  mortality 
totaled  684,  when  the  population  stood  at  197,- 
000.  During  the  five  years,  1009-13,  it  haa  been 
as  follows:  commencing  with  1909 — 1410;  1420; 
1432;  1684;   1877. 

BeotUmd  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon  of  a 
falling  birth  rate  as  has  been  reported  for  Eng- 
land. The  rate  for  1913  was  26.5  per  1000,  the 
lowest  yet  recorded,  being  28  per  cent  less  than 
the  rate  for  1876.  The  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  47,476,  being  2903  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  4487  less  than  the  mean  of  the 
natural  increases  of  the  preceding  five  vears,  and 
6190  less  than  the  mean  of  those  of  the  preced- 
ing ten  years. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  contagious  dis- 
eases throughout  the  world  are  compiled  from 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Beports. 
While  in  many  instances  incomplete  and  mis- 
leading, they  are  the  best  obtainable: 

SiiAlxPOZ.  Algeria,  433  cases;  Arabia,  26 
cases,  9  deaths;  Argentina,  2  deaths;  Australia, 
32  cases,  1  death;  Austria-Hungary,  137  cases; 
Belgium,  9  deaths;  Brazil,  4731  cases,  1205 
deaths;  Canada,  303  cases,  6  deaths;  Canary  Is- 
Umds,  28  deaths;  Canal  Zone,  1  case;  Ceylon, 
189  cases,  62  deaths;  Chile,  13  oases;  China,  254 
cases,  177  deaths;  CutM^  7  cases,  I  death;  Dutch 
East  Africa.  1  case;  Dutch  East  Indies,  2067 
cases,  442  deaths;  Egypt,  771  cases,  272  deaths; 
France,  120  cases,  137  deaths;  Germany,  25 
cases,  3  deaths;  Gibraltar,  7  cases,  1  death; 
Great  Britain,  49  cases,  2  deaths;  Greece,  137 
deaths;  Guadalupe,  10  cases,  I  death;  Hon- 
duras, 6  deaths;  India,  866  deaths;  Indo-China, 
9  cases,  4  deaths;  Italy,  0  cases,  2  deaths;  Japan, 
102  cases,  29  deaths;  Mauritius,  1  case;  Mexico, 
690  cases,  603  deaths;  Morocco,  "present";  Nor- 
way, 30  cases,  7  deaths;  Peru,  "epidemic"; 
Philippine  Islands,  "severe  outbreak  m  Samar 
Province";  Portugal,  64  cases;  Russia,  1064 
cases,  358  deaths;  Servia,  166  cases,  54  deaths; 
Siam,  4  cases,  2  deaths;  Spain,  346  deaths; 
Straits  Settlements,  16  cases,  1  death;  Sweden, 
13  cases;  Switzerland,  217  cases,  I  death;  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  1529  cases,  898  deaths;  Turkey  in 
Europe,  166  cases.         - 

Plaoue.  Arabia,  "present";  Australia,  S 
cases;  Azores,  I  death;  Brazil,  91  cases,  71 
deaths;  British  East  Africa,  36  cases,  21  deaths; 
Ceylon,  326  cases,  300  deaths;  Chile^  37  cases. 


26  deaths;  Caiina,  3377  cases,  1747  deatha;  Cni«, 
4  cases;  Dutch  East  Indies,  14,253  caaes,  12,272 
deaths;  Ecuador,  470  eases,  209  deaths;  Egypt, 
110  cases,  108  deaths;  German  East  Africa,  IS 
cases,  9  deaths;  Great  Britain,  0  eases,  3  deaths: 
Greece,  22  cases,  3  deaths;  Hawaii,  4  deaths; 
India,  Jan.  4  to  Oct.  17,  1014,  270,242  oases, 
226,104  deaths;  Indo-China,  1674  cases,  1053 
deaths;  Japan,  562  cases,  453  deaths;  Maaritins, 
66  cases,  23  deatiis;  Morocco,  8  cases,  2  deaths; 
New  Caledonia,  8  eases,  2  deaths;  Persia,  1  ease; 
Peru,  521  cases;  PhilipiHne  Islands,  24  cases, 
23  deaths;  Portugal,  8  cases,  8  deaths;  Russia, 
288  cases,  221  deaths;  Senegal,  12  cases;  Siam, 
59  deaths;  Tripoli,  "present";  Turkey  in  Asia, 
66  cases,  34  deaths;  Straits  Settlements,  4  eases, 
4  deaths;  South  Africa,  29  eases,  1  death: 
Venezuela,  2  deaths;  Zanzibar,  33  cases,  21 
deatiis. 

PtAOUS  US  THE  UiriTEO  BTA.TEB.  Thirty  cases 
in  New  Orleans  from  June  to  September,  1914. 

Cholera.  Austria-Hungary,  767  cases,  208 
deaths;  Ceylon,  46  cases,  20  deaths;  China,  19 
cases,  7  deaths;  Dutch  Elast  Indies,  1645  cases, 
1195  deaths;  Egypt,  2  cases;  Germany,  33  cases, 
9  deatiis;  Greece,  3  cases,  1  death;  Indiia,  182,557 
deaths;  Indo-China,  129  cases,  63  deaths;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  1332  eases,  884  deaths;  Japan,  6 
cases,  3  deaths;  Persia,  1  case;  Russia,  271 
cases,  99  deaths;  Servia,  "present";  Siam,  289 
deaths;  Straits  Settlements,  2033  cases,  1296 
deaths;  Turkey  in  Asia,  40  cases,  29  deaths; 
Turk^  in  Europe,  330  cases,  124  deaths. 

Yeixow  Fkvxb.  Bracil,  86  deaths;  Ecuador, 
50  cases,  30  deaths;  Mweo>  9  cases,  4  deaths; 
South  Nigeria,  9  cases;  Togo^  1  case;  Trinidad, 
2  cases;  Venezuela,  6  dea^;  Weat  Indies,  1 
death.     See  Ttphoid  Fsvbl 

VOCATIOKAI.  BSUCATIOK.  See  Educa- 
tion IK  THE  United  States. 

VODKA.     See  Russia. 

VOELKBBS,  Kabl.  A  German  ojriithalmol- 
ogist,  died  at  Kiel  in  January,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  1837,  became  professor  of  ophthalmology 
in  Kiel  University  in  1866,  snd  ronained  in  thst 
position  until  shcolly  before  his  deatii.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  boidcs  on  his  specialty,  notably 
on  the  mechanism  of  accommodation. 

VOIiCANOES.  The  list  of  volcanic  out- 
breaks in  1014  included  only  one  or  two  notable 
eruptions,  of  which  the  most  formidable  was  thst 
of  Sakura-jima,  a  volcano  in  the  Bay  of  Kago- 
shima,  Japan.  The  outburst  b^g^n  January  13, 
with  an  outpourine  of  lava  and  ash  which  coo- 
tinued  for  severs!  days  and  laid  waste  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  of  Sakura.  As 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  effect  their 
escape  to  the  mainland,  the  loss  of  life  was  com- 
paratively small,  a  few  hundred  at  most  The 
property  damage,  however,  was  heavy.  The  fall 
of  ash  covered  Kagoshima,  the  principal  city  in 
the  vicinity,  and  for  a  time  threatened  its  de- 
struction, but  actually  inflicted  only  slight  lods. 
The  volcano  long  haid  been  moderately  active, 
discharging  steam  from  one  of  its  two  summit 
craters,  but  had  shown  no  very  violent  mani- 
festations since  the  year  1779.  Slight  earth- 
quakes accompanied  the  eruption. 

An  unusual  event  in  the  United  States  was 
the  display  of  activity  shown  by  Lassen  Peak, 
California,  which  like  Shasta  and  other  oooes 
of  that  section  was  supposed  to  be  extinct. 
There  have  been  no  evidences  hitherto  to  indi- 
cate that  the  fires  were  merely  dormant.    A 
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cloud  of  steam  and  ash  began  to  issue  from  the 
sununit  on  May  30,  and  so<mi  led  to  the  format 
ti<«  of  a  cratto'-Iike  depression,  plainly  marked 
amid  the  snow-fields.  Periods  of  activity  alter- 
nated with  quiescent  conditions  all  through  the 
■ummer;  the  heaviest  discharge  of  steun  oc- 
curred on  Jtme  8  and  July  18,  and  on  the  latter 
date  the  column  rose  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet 
above  the  peak.  At  these  times  it  appeared  not 
unlikely  that  the  eruption  might  develop  violent 
aspects,  and  such  were  freely  described  in  the  . 
press,  but  without  much  basis.  The  outbreak 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  a  series  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Cordilleran  region  since  the 
great  earthquakes  of  Alaska  and  California,  of 
whidt  note  will  be  found  in  previous  volumes  of 
the'  Ybab  Book.  See  also  Foleomo  Emanation*, 
under  Geology. 

VOXiVNTEEBS,  Nationalibt.  See  Gbbat 
BBITAnr,  History,  patsin^ 

VOOHHTiKB,  WiLLABD  Pknfikld.  An  Amer- 
ican jurist,  died  June  1,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1851,  and  graduated 
from  Rutgers  College  in  1871.  After  studying 
law,  he  was  admitteid  to  the  bar  as  attorney  in 
1874  and  in  1878  he  became  a  counselor.  In 
1908  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
He  was  a  director  in  several  financial  institu- 
tions and  was  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College, 
which  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him  in 
1910.  Judge  Voorhees  was  always  much  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
served  in  that  city  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners. 

VBOOM,  Gabbet  Dobset  Wall.  American 
jurist,  died  March  4,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1843,  and  graduated  from 
Rutgers  College  in  1862.  He  studied  law  and  in 
1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1866  to 
1870  he  was  city  solicitor  of  Trenton  and  was 
prosecutor  of  pleas  of  Mercer  Co.  from  1870  to 
1873,  later  serving  as  Mayor  of  Trenton  from 
1881  to  1884.  From  1901  to  1913  he  was  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  a  member  of  several  patriotic  so- 
cieties, and  was  the  editor  of:  Revited  Statutes 
of  New  Jersey  (1877) ;  Ofmeral  Statutes  of  New 
Jersey  (1895);  and  New  Jersey  Law  Reports 
(vols,  xxxvi  to  Ixx). 

WADSWOBTH,  Jaices  Woloott,  Jb.  An 
American  public  official,  elected  on  Nov.  3,  1914, 
United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  to  suc- 
ceed Elihu  Root.  He  was  bom  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
in  1877,  the  son  of  Gen.  James  W.  Wadsworth. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1898  and  at  once  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  the  large  farms  and 
estates  which  belong  to  his  family.  In  addition 
to  these  duties  he  took  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tics, in  1906  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Assembly,  serving  until  1910,  and  from 
1908  to  1910  he  was  speaker  of  the  House.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1908  and  1912.  Mr.  Wadsworth  is 
one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  elected  United 
States  Senator.  Although  identified  throughout 
his  career  in  New  York  politics  with  the  more 
conservative  element  of  his  party,  he  has  become 
well  and  favorably  Icnown  as  a  fearless,  hi^h- 
minded,  and  aggressive  le^slator.  For  details 
of  bis  election,  see  New  Yobk. 

WAGES.    See  Labob;  Labob  Legislation. 

WAONBK,  LouiB.  An  American  banker  and 
soldier,   died  Jan.   16,   1914.    He  was  bora  at 


Qiessen,  Germany,  in  1838,  and  in  1849  he  ac- 
companied his  family  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
He  learned  the  lithographing  business,  but  in 
1861  entered  the  Union  army.  He  was  promoted 
through  various  grades  luitil  he  became  a  colonel 
in  1863  and  brevet  brigadier  general  in  1805. 
In  1862  he  was  badly  wounded  at  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
active  service  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Camp 
William  Penn  for  the  organization  of  colored 
troops,  in  which  capacity  he  sent  to  the  front 
over  14,000  negro  soldiers.  After  the  war  he  en- 
gaged in  the  insurance  business  in  Philadelphia 
and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  financiers 
of  that  city,  taking  an  interest  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  from  1887  to  1891  being  Director 
of  Public  Works.  He  was  an  ofBcer  and  director 
in  many  financial  and  civic  organizations,  in 
1880-81  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
Commission,  created  by  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvaniB; 

WAINWBXOHT,  Chablbs  S.  An  American 
physician,  died  May  6,  1913.  He  was  born  in 
Missouri  in  1868,  and  in  1881  graduated  from 
Bellevue  College.  He  made  a  special  study  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  at  European  medical  schools, 
and  then  went  to  the  University  Medical  School 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  professor  of  internal 
medicine.  He  became  dean  of  the  college,  re- 
signing in  1902  to  become  an  instructor  in  in- 
ternal medicine  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital 
in  New  York  City.  He  resigned  this  post  after 
holding  it  for  one  year,  and  retired  from  active 
life. 

WALBEN,  John  Moboan.  An  American 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died 
Jan.  21,  1914.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
in  1831  and  graduated  from  Farmers'  (now  Bel- 
mont) College  in  1862.  He  taught  school  for 
several  years  and  then  conducted  and  published 
an  independent  paper  in  Illinois,  afterwards  be- 
ing editor  of  a  free-state  paper  in  Kansas.  In 
1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  in  the  same  year  he  en- 
tered the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  and  filled 
pastorates  in  various  places  in  Ohio  and  other 
States.  He  served  in  the  Union  army  in  1862, 
and  in  1864  became  editor  of  the  Doily  Advo- 
cate. From  1862  to  1866  he  was  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  and 
from  1866  to  1868  filled  the  same  position  for 
the  Methodist  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  He  was 
one  of  the  publishing  agents  of  the  Methodist 
Western  Book  Concern  from  1868  to  1884,  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  elected  bishop.  He  was  a 
delegate  at  many  church  conferences  and  made 
episcopal  visite  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
to  the  Methodist  missions  in  Europe,  Asia,  South 
America,  and  Mexico. 

WABMAN,  Ct.  American  poet  and  writer, 
died  April  7,  1914.  He  was  bom  in  Greenup, 
111.,  in  1855  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  For  several  years  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  was  a  wheat  broker  in  Pocahontas,  111. 
In  1880  he  removed  to  Colorado  and  for  several 
years  was  employed  as  railroad  fireman  and  en- 
gineer. He  then  liecame  editor  of  the  Western 
Bailwayjsnd  edited  several  other  papers  in  Colo- 
rado. He  wrote  much  in  prose  and  verse,  but 
first  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  popular  song  "Sweet  Marie."    He 
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spent  several  years  in  travel  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  His  published  writings  include:  Tales 
of  an  Engineer  (1895)  ;  The  Empreaa  Metaenger 
(1897);  Frontier  Stories  (1898);  The  Story  of 
the  Railroad  (1898);  The  White  MaU  (1899); 
8nou>  on  the  Headlight  (1899);  Short  RaiU 
(1900) ;  The  Last  Spike  (1906)  ;  Weiga  of  Te- 
magami  (1908) ;  as  well  as  verse  and  short  sto- 
ries contributed  to  many  mat^azines. 

WAB  OP  THE  KA^^IONS,  Th&  Although 
in  America  the  tremendous  armed  conflict  which 
\>egtta  at  the  close  of  July  has  been  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  "War  in  Europe"  or  the  "Eu- 
ropean War,"  a  less  appropriate  name  could 
hardly  have  been  invented  for  a  war  on  whose 
battlefields  in  three  continents  fight  soldiers  of 
almost  every  race.  The  title  employed  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  preferred,  not  only  be- 
cause it  may  be  used  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Amorica,  but  also  because  it  suggests  the  very 
significant  fact  that  national  sentiment  more 
especially  characterizes  the  belligerent  peoples  in 
this  than  in  any  previous  war.  It  is  truly  a 
War  of  the  Nations,  in  which  the  whole  fighting 
strength  of  each  country  goes  forth  to  battle  in- 
spired by  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  "national 
honor"  or  the  "national  existence"  (rf  the  "Fa- 
therland" or  "U  Patrie." 

OuTUNE,  The  various  aspects  of  the  war  will 
be  discussed  under  the  following  captions: 

I.  The  War  in  Brief. 

II.  Underlying  Causes. 

lU.  Outbreak  of  the   War. 

IV.  Military  Operations. 

V.  Naval  Operations. 

VI.  Neutral  Nations. 

I.    The  Wab  iir  Bbief 

By  the  unparalleled  development  of  national 
consciousness  c<Hnbined  with  militarism  and  im- 
perialism, by  the  diplomatic  grouping;  of  the 
Powers  in  two  mutually  hostile  coalitions,  and 
by  the  conflict  of  econc»nic  interests,  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  had  placed  themsielves  in  so 
perilous  a  position  that  a  c<»>paratively  trivial 
occurrence  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  an  al- 
most universal  war.  (See  Underlying  Cause*.) 
On  June  28  the  Austrian  heir-apparoit,  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  was  assassinated 
with  his  wife  at  Sarajevo.  Accusing  Servia  of 
complicity  in  the  Sarajevo  crime,  and  alleging 
that  the  anti-Austrian  machinations  of  Servian 
patriots  menaced  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  Austria- 
Htmgary  on  July  23  delivered  an  ultimatum  con- 
taining demands  with  which  Servia  would  only 
partially  comply.  Despite  diplomatic  remon- 
strances, Austria-Hungary  declared  war  on  Ser- 
via, July  28.  The  beginning  of  Russian  mobili- 
zaUon,  and  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  recall  the 
mobilization  order,  were  considered  by  the  Q«r- 
man  government  sufficient  cause  for  declaring 
war-  on  Russia,  August  1.  War  betweoi  Ger- 
many and  France  was  begun  on  August  3.  Pre- 
paratory to  the  invasion  of  France,  German 
troops  had  already  occupied  the  neutral  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  August  2,  and  b^un  to  invade 
Belgium  August  4  in  spite  of  Belnum's  resist- 
ance, llie  German  violation  of  Belgiaa  neu- 
trality decided  the  British  government  to  enter 
the  war,  August  4.  Montcmegro  joined  Servia 
against  Austria-Hungary,  August  8.  As  Ger- 
many   refused    to    surrender    Kiaochow,    Great 


Britain's  Oriental  ally,  Japan,  made  war  on 
Germany,  August  23.  Turkey,  having  purchased 
two  fugitive  German  warships,  bomMrded  Rus- 
sian Black  Sea  porta  on  October  29;  on  October 
30  a  state  of  war  between  Russia  and  Turker 
was  declared;  and  on  November  6  France  sad 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Turkey.  Fur- 
ther formal  declarations  of  war  between  the  na- 
tions already  engaged  in  hostilities  completed 
the  alignment  of  Servia,  Russia,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Great  Britain,  Montenegro,  and  J<ipaa 
against  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Tur- 
key. The  nq^tiations  conducing  to  this  result 
and  the  apologies  of  the  various  oelligerents  are 
reviewed  in  section  III.  The  militaiy  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  described  in  section  IV,  may  be 
brie^  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  "Hie  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  invasion  of  Servia,  distracted  by 
counter -invasions,  and  stubbornly  resisted  by  the 
Servian  veterans,  failed  in  the  second  wedc  of 
December.  (2)  In  the  Franco-Belgian  theatre, 
the  gallant  Belgian  defense  of  Li^e  and  a 
Frendi  invasion  of  Alsace  failed  to  st^  the 
onward  march  of  German  armies  through  Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg,  and  Lorraine  toward  Paris. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Mame,  September  6-10, 
the  German  rij^t  wing  fell  back  to  the  Aiane 
River,  whore  a  tremendous  but  protracted  bat- 
tle was  fought,  September  15-28.  The  Bdgian 
stronghold  of  Antwerp  succumbed  to  German 
si^ie-guns  on  October  0.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  Franco-Belgo-British  armies  faced  the 
O^man  invaders  along  an  intrenched  battle  line 
extending  from  Flanders  to  Alsace.  (3)  In  the 
east,  Russian  armies  invaded  Austrian  Galicia 
and  German  East  Prussia,  while  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  forces  occupied  a  portion  of 
Russian  Poland.  (4)  The  Turks  waged  war 
against  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  region,  and 
against  Great  Britain  they  sent  an  army  to 
threaten  the  Suez  canal.  (6)  The  Japanese 
captured  the  German  fortress  of  Tsingtao  in 
China  on  November  6  after  a  siege  of  65  days. 
(0)  The  German  island  possessions  in  the  Pa- 
cific were  easily  takoi  by  British  and  Japaaeae 
forces.  (7)  In  Africa,  German  Togoland  and 
Kamerun  were  occupied  by  Anglo-French  troops, 
and  German  Southwest  Africa  invaded  by 
British  South  Africans,  but  German  East  Africa 
repelled  British  attacks.  In  the  war  on  the  sea, 
discussed  in  section  V,  no  decisive  battle  was 
fought  as  the  main  part  of  the  German  fleet 
remained  in  home  waters,  protected  by  mines 
and  fortresses.  The  other  sections  are  self- 
explanatory.  The  attitude  of  Socialists  toward 
the  war  is  discussed  imder  Sociausii. 

II.    Undebltino  Causbs 

A.  Nationausk  and  MnjTAXiBit.  Surprise 
and  indignaticm  have  often  been  expressed  that 
ten  nations  should  be  involved  in  a  terrific  com- 
bat simply  because  an  Austrian  archduke  and 
his  wife  were  shot  at  Sarajevo.  In  reality  the 
Sarajevo  incident  was  not  the  cause,  but  merely 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  war.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the 
lacto  of  recent  history  which  may  show  the  fun- 
damental causes  imderlying  the  war.  Amcmg 
the  several  causes  of  the  war,  first  importance 
must  be  assigned  to  the  development  of  national 
militarism,  based  on  a  sentiment  of  national 
patriotism.  To  the  twentieth  century  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  a  compact  people   speaking 
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the  same  language  and  sharing  the  same  his- 
torical traditions  and  social  customs  should  be 
politically  united  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion.   To   the   nineteenth    century,   nationalism 
was  a  reyolutionary  doctrine.     At  its  commence- 
ment there  was  no  such  Grerman  nation,  no  such 
Italian  nation.    Goethe  (174»-1832)  was  proud 
to   be  "a,  citizen  of  the  world."    But  the  all- 
conquering    armies    of    the    Froach    Revolution 
brought  U)  the  disunited  nations  of  Europe  a 
new  gospel  of  Fraternity,  that  men  of  the  same 
nation    should    be    brothers-in-srms    to    defend 
their    liberties    against    the    tyrant   and    their 
homes  against  the  foreign  foe.    Poetry  glorified 
the  idea  of  natimal  patriotism,  religion  sanc- 
tioned it,  and  political  theory  invested  it  with 
all   the  finality  of  a  scientific  dogma.     In  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  produced  an  independent  Greece,  a 
Servia,  a  Rumania,  a  Bulgaria,  a  Norway,  an 
Italy,  a  Germany.    Each  nation  was  proud  of 
its  national  language,  its  national  customs,  its 
frequently   fictitious    but    always    glorious   na- 
tional history,  and,  above  all,  of  its  national 
political  unification  and  freedom.    Not  all  na- 
tions  were   successful   in   achieving   unity   and 
independence.     Ireland  was  still  governed  from 
Westminster;  Poland  was  still  divided  between 
Hapsburg,  HohenzoUem,  and  Romanov;  Servia 
lacked    Bosnia;    Rumania   longed   for   Transyl- 
vania (in  Austria-Hungary)  and  Bessarabia  (in 
Russia).     According  to  the  principle  of  nation- 
alism,  Austria-Himgary  should  have  been  par- 
titioned, surrendering  to  Germany  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria,  to  Italy  the  Trentino  and 
Trieste,   to   Servia   Bosnia-Herzegovuia,   to  Ru- 
mania Transylvania.     Because  the  int«srity  of 
the  Hapsburg  Empire  .was  thus  menaced  by  na- 
tionalism,  and   because   the   Russian   Orthodox 
Slavs  favored  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  the 
Servian  Orthodox  Slavs,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
government  felt  fear.    And  fear  made  the  war. 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  simply  the  nv 
tionalist    half    of    national    militarism.     Most 
often,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  growth 
of  nationalist  sentiment  was  combined  with  ten- 
dencies toward  democracy,  and  foremost  patriots 
were     identical     with     conspicuous     democrats. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  case  in  Hungary,  in 
Italy,  in  France.     Such,  too,  at  the  outset,  was 
the  case  in  Germany.     It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  achieve  the  political 
unification  of  the  Germanics  was  made  by  the 
democratically-minded    Frankfort    Assembly    in 
the  stormy  days  of  1848-49;  that  it  represented 
a  combination  of  nationalism  and  liberalism,  of 
the  Grerman  nation  with  the  German  democracy. 
But  this  first  attempt  failed.    The  second  at- 
tempt, Bismarck's  attempt  "by  iron  and  blood," 
was    crowned    with    success.     Bismarck's    three 
wars  of  1864,   1806,  and  1870-71  solidly  estab- 
lished  the   tmited   German   Empire.     But   they 
simultaneously  cemented  the  union  of  national- 
ism and  militarism,  of  the  German  nation  with 
the    Prussian    army.     Henceforth    national    pa- 
triotism was  to  be  inseparably  associated  with 
large  armies.     Because  the  German  Empire  was 
bom   of   the   Franco-Prussian   War    (1870-71), 
the  German  military  writer  Bernhardi  *  could 

*  BiBNHAKDi,  FaisDBiOH  A.  J.  voM.  Bom  at  St. 
Fetsrabnrg,  Mot.  22,  1849,  the  son  of  a  Qerman  diplo- 
mat, received  hi>  earlj  edneation  in  Berlin  and  entered 
ttie  Prussian  army  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  serring 
throughout  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-71.  He 
was  connected  with  tlie  UUitary  Aeademj  1878-77,  with 
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say:  "'War  is  the  father  of  all  things.'  The 
sages  of  antiquity  long  before  Darwin  recog- 
nized it.  The  struggle  for  existence  is,  in  the 
life  of  Nature,  the  Iwsis  of  all  healthy  develop- 
ment ...  it  is  not  only  a  biological  law,  but 
a  moral  obligation,  and,  as  such,  an  indispen- 
sable factor  in  civilization."  According  to  this 
new  pseudo-biological  political  theory,  interna- 
tional politics  became  the  "struggle  for  exist- 
ence," m  which  the  fit  survive.  Catching  the 
spirit  of  the  famous  Grerman  historian 
l>eitechke,  Greneral  Bernhardi  declared  (lermany 
the  fittest  to  survive,  for,  "From  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  history  the  Qermans  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  a  civilized  nation  of  the  first 
rank,  and,  one  may  say,  the  civilized  nation." 
"Absolutely  the  most  important  task  of  a  mod- 
em State  consists  in  making  its  armed  force  as 
powerful  as  possible,"  says  Bernhardi,  since  war 
"is  fought  in  the  interest  of  biological,  social, 
and  moral  progress."  Hie  admonition  to  pre- 
pare for  war  was  taken  seriously  by  all  na- 
tions, but  most  seriously  by  Germany.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  monstrous  standing  armies 
and  universal  compulsory  military  service  be- 
came the  general  rule.  It  is  not  here  the  place 
to  dilate  on  the  effect  of  these  armies  in  handi- 
capping industry,  promoting  immorality,  and 
increasing  taxation;  nor  is  it  here  pertinent  to 
show  the  infiuence  of  the  military  aristocracy — 
which  was  also  the  landed  nobility  ("Jtmker- 
doni") — ^in  throttling  Grerman  democracy.  But 
it  is  supremely  important  to  recognize  that  the 
maintenance  of  large  standing  armies,  officered 
by  "fire-eaters,"  in  combination  with  the  cynical, 
pseudo-scientific  doctrine  that  the  strong  sur- 
vive, led  directly  to  a  rivalry  in  armaments 
which  inevitably  produced  war. 

The  year  1913,  the  year  before  the  great  war, 
witnessed  an  unprecedented  outburst  of  national 
militarism.  Germany  put  all  Europe  in  a  panic 
by  preparing  an  Army  Bill  whose  terms  became 
known  in  February,  1913.  To  the  peace  footing 
of  the  German  armv  were  added  117,000  men 
and  19,000  officers,  bringing  the  total  strength 
of  the  peace  army,  including  auxiliary  services, 
up  to  870,000.  Immediately  the  Superior  Coun- 
cil of  War  in  France  replied  to  the  Qerman 
challenge  by  proposing,  March  4,  that  the  term 
of  military  service  be  increased  from  2  to  3 
^ears,  in  order  to  augment  the  strength  and 
improve  the  organization  of  the  French  army. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  German  increase 
was  proposed  first,  that  it  was  approved  by 
the  Bundesrat  on  March  28,  and  that  it  was 
finally  passed  by  the  Reichstag  on  June  30,  1913, 
three  wedcs  before  the  French  Three-Year  Law 
was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  July 
19.  Russia,  the  ally  of  France,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  tiie  ally  of  Germany,  likewise  made 
warlike  preparations.  In  July  the  Duma  au- 
thorized a  new  army  budget  and  the  lengthening 
of  militery  service  from  3  to  3^  years;  Gen- 
eral Joffre,  the  French  commander-in-chief,  vis- 
ited Russia  in  August,  1913,  to  confer  on  tiie 

the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  1879-81,  and  continu- 
ously since  1886,  He  became  comihander  of  the  16th 
army  corps  (1887),  major-general  (1900),  and  cav- 
alry general  (1908).  Now  on  the  retired  list,  he  has 
remained  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  militarism  and  Pan- 
Germanism.  His  book — Qermany  and  the  Next  War 
(1912) — though  by  no  means  representative  of  the 
opinion  of  all  classes  in  Germany,  attracted  much  attan- 
tion  abroad  as  the  work  of  a  prominent  member  of  that 
military  caste  which  seemed  to  be  urging  Germany  to 
war. 
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reorganisation  of  the  Russian  armj.  Aiutria- 
Hungary  introduced  a  new  scheme  whereby  her 
peace  army  was  increased  from  463,000  to  SflO,- 
000;  and  enormous  sums  were  appropriated  for 
the  provision  of  artillery.  Even  the  smaller 
states  of  the  Balkan,  Iberian,  and  Scandinavian 
peninsulas  caught  the  contagion  of  the  army 
fever.  The  most  ominous  feature  of  all  this 
military  preparation  was  the  fear  and  hatred 
it  inspired.  France  introduced  three-year  serv- 
ice because  she  feared  the  German  army,  with 
its  corps  at  Metz,  Saarbrilcken,  and  Strassbur^. 
When  little  Belgium  introduced  universal  mili- 
tary service  and  planned  to  create  a  field  army 
of  150,000  in  addition  to  garrisons  of  130,000 
men,  the  explanation  was  frankly  made  that  the 
recent  construction  of  German  railways  leading 
to  the  Belgian  fronUn,  without  obvious  eco- 
nomic purpose,  signified  that  Germany  was  pre- 
paring to  transport  troops  into  and  through 
Belsium  in  case  of  a  Franco-German  war.  Sim- 
ilarly Germany  was  alarmed  by  the  projected 
construction  of  new  Russian  railways,  which 
would  facilitate  Russian  mobilization  against 
Germany.  And  in  the  spring  of  1914  a  veritable 
panic  was  created  in  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  press  by  articles  in  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  Germomia,  the  Pott,  and  the  Berlimer' 
Tageblatt,  commenting  on  the  Russian  prepara- 
tions, which  would  be  perfected  a  year  or  two 
hence.  Bernhardi,  in  the  Pott,  warned  Germany 
to  be  ready  for  a  war  in  the  near  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  St.  Petersburg  (Petrograd) 
Birthemja  Wjedomotti  on  June  13,  1914,  de- 
clared that,  "France  and  Russia  do  not  desire 
war,  but  Russia  is  prepared,  and  hopes  that 
Fnince  will  likewise  be  prepared."  Thus  na- 
tional militarism  created  the  situation  out  of 
which  grew  the  War  of  the  Nations — ^the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  armed  to  the  teeth,  regarding 
each  otiier  with  insane  fear,  awaiting  the  inevi- 
table conflict.  See  article  on  Miutabt  Pboo- 
BEsa  in  the  1913  Yeab  Book,  and  sections  imder 
the  various  countries. 

B.  The  Wokk  of  thk  Diflomats.  While  the 
War  of  the  Nations  was  primarily  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  idea  that  each  nation  must 
excel  the  other  in  anning  for  the  protection  of 
"national  honor,"  "national  existence,"  or  "na- 
tional prestige,"  the  work  of  diplomats  and 
statesmen  was  partly  responsible  for  the  ca- 
tastrophe. Again  we  must  go  back  to  the  birth 
of  the  German  Empire  (I87I).  At  that  very 
time  when  Bismarck  was  achieving  national  uni- 
fication for  Germany,  he  was  outraging  the  na- 
tional sentiments  of  France;  for,  by  the  Fradc- 
fort  treaty  of  peace  (May  10;  1871)  at  the 
close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  he  not  onjy 
aimed  to  cripple  France  by  imposing  an  enor- 
mous indemnity  of  5,000,000,000  francs,  but  he 
also  gave  France  an  unforgettable  grievance  by 
annexing  to  Germany  part  of  the  French-speak- 
ing provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  In  order 
to  prevent  a  French  war  of  revenge,  Bismarck 
sought  the  support  of  other  Powers.  In  1872 
he  cemented  the  so-called  Three  Emperors' 
League  betweez\  Hohenzollem,  Eapsburg,  and 
Romanov.  When  jealousy  came  between  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary,  Bismarck  brought  Italy 
into  a  defensive  Triple  Alliance  (1882)  witii 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  But  the  inti- 
mate alliance  of  Germany  with  Austria-Hungary 
brought  trouble  in  its  train.  Bismarck  himself 
made  possible  the  military  occupation  of  Bosnia 
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and  Herzegovina — ^two  Turkish  provinces  inhab- 
ited by  people  of  Serbo-Croat  or  Servian  race — 
in  1878.  A  later  German  Chancellor,  Van  Ba- 
low,  fay  threat  of  a  Ehiropean  war  compelled 
Russia  and  Servia  to  allow  the  Austrian  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  1908.  And 
in  19 12-1 S  Austria-Hungarv  almost  involved 
Ctermany  in  a  war  to  prevmt  Servia  from  gain- 
ing a  seaport  on  the  Adriatic.  These  tihree 
erfses  showed  the  solidarity  of  the  Hapsburg 
and  Hohenzollem  Empires,  but  won  the  undying 
enmity  of  the  Servians,  who  felt  their  national 
unification  to  be  prevented,  and  their  independ- 
ence menaced,  by  Austria-Hungary.  Russia, 
ever  anxious  to  be  the  patron  of  her  Slavic  kins- 
men and  Orthodox  co-religionists  in  the  Balkans, 
and  ambitious  to  secure  her  own  supremacy  in 
the  Near  East,  became  more  than  ever  the  an- 
tagonist of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkans  and 
the  enemy  of  Austria's  ally.  Thus  Germany  in- 
curred the  enmity  ot  Russia,  Servia,  and  France. 

So  long  as  Bismarck,  with  rare  dipl<»natie 
talent,  prevented  France  from  forming  any  alli- 
ance, the  Triple  Alliance  could  dominate  Uie 
continent  and  the  German  military  aristocracy 
could  dominate  the  Triple  Alliance.  After  Bis- 
marck's retirement  in  1890,  however,  less  astute 
statesmen  presided  in  Germany.  France  was  al- 
lowed to  form  a  Dual  Alliance  with  Russia 
(1895)  on  the  basis  of  mutual  hostility  to  Ger- 
many and  of  Russia's  need  for  French  capital 
in  the  development  of  industries,  railways,  and 
armament.  The  second  serious  blow  to  Goman 
hegemony  was  the  attachment  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Dual  Alliance.  That  Great  Britain  was 
able  to  overcome  her  historic  hatred  of  France, 
her  fear  of  Russian  ambitions  in  Asia,  and  her 
repugnance  for  Russian  autocracy  was  due  not 
so  much  to  Edward  VII,  whose  famoutT  visit 
to  Paris  in  1904  seaJed  the  Entoite  Cordiale,  as 
to  the  remarkable  French  diplomat  Thtephile 
DelcassC,*  who  with  perseversnt  tact  strove  to 
undo  Bismarck's  work  t  and  with  flay  patriot- 
ism worked  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France. 
Thanks  largely  to  Delcassi's  diplomacy,  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-05,  between  the 
French  ally  Russia  and  the  British  ally  Ji^an, 
resulted,  not  in  a  rupture  of  the  Franco-British 
Entente,  but  in  an  agreement  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  a  settlement  of  the  various  Russo- 
British  colonial  disputes,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Triple  Entente,  in  1907,  including  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  France. 

More  than  to  any  one  person,  howefver,  the 
formation  of  the  Entente  was  due  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  German  militarism  on  the  high  seas 
— ^the  construction  of  the  German  navy.  Taking 
to  heart  the  lessons  of  the  Spanish- Amoriean  and 
Boer  Wars,  and  believing  with  (Captain  Mahan 
that  sea-power  was  essential  to  a  nation's  great- 
ness, Germany  prepared  to  challenge  the  "mis- 
tress of  the  seas."  In  1898  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz  began  his  work  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Imperial  German  navy;  Admiral  von  Koes- 
ter's  Navy  League  redoubled  its  agitation  for  a 
"big  navy,"  and  in  1900  Kaiser  Wilhelm  himself 
proclaimed  that  "Germany's  future  lay  upon 
the  water,"   that   "the  ocean   was   essential  to 

*  DeLOASSC,  TBtOPBU.!  (1862-  ),  mamber  o( 
the  Chunbw  ot  DepatiM  ilnoe  1889,  MurtMie  colonial 
miniater  (1802-96),  for<4fn  ninlatar  (1898-1906),  mia- 
later  of  msrlne  (1911),  unbuudor  to  Rnuia  (1918), 
and   again   foreign  miniater    (1814—         ). 

t  For  the  weakening  of  Italy'a  attaehmant  to  tke 
Triple  Alliane*,  aee  aeotlon  VI. 
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Germany's  greatneas."  Henceforward  the  build- 
ing of  German  fleets  went  feTerishly  forward. 
Great  Britain,  accepting  the  diallenge,  resolved 
to  maintain  a  "two-Power  standard,  which,  as 
subsequently  modified,  signified  the  construction 
of  8  British  dreadnoughts  for  every  German  6. 
Impatient  of  this  ruinous  naval  competition,  the 
Brrtish  government  more  than  once  offered  to 
limit  armaments  or  to  call  a  halt  for  a  year 
in  naval  construction;  but  Germany  scorned  the 
offer.  In  this  connection,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  AustriarHungary  and  Italy,  France 
and  Russia  were  at  the  same  time  participating 
in  the  naval  competition  of  the  rival  triple 
groups. 

The  balance  of  power  betweoi  the  rival  alli- 
ances made  Europe  abnormally  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  international  distm-bances.  Between 
1906  and  1914  five  times  Europe  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  a  great  war.  In  1905  the  first 
Horoccan  crisis  was  caused  by  the  abrupt  dec- 
laration of  the  German  government  that  since 
Germany  had  not  been  consulted  when,  in  re- 
turn for  nonmolestation  in  Egypt,  Great  Britain 
had  given  France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  an  in- 
ternational conference  should  be  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  status  of  Morocco.  So  menacing  was 
the  German  Chancellor's  attitude,  that  J^ance 
was  compelled  not  only  to  submit  her  claims  to 
a  c<mference,  but  also  to  dismiss  her  able  for- 
eign minister,  Delcassi,  at  Germany's  dictation. 
Three  years  later,  when  Russia  protested  against 
the  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the  Kaiser  declared  himself  ready  to  stuid  "in 
shining  armor"  at  the  side  of  his  ally ;  and  Rus- 
sia, imwilling  to  fight  Germany,  refrained  from 
interfering.  In  July,  1911,  a  third  war  scare 
was  caused  by  the  dramtic  appearance  of  the 
German  gunboat  Panther  at  Agadir,  ostensibly 
to  protect  German  interests  in  Morocco.  This 
time  Great  Britain's  loyal  support  enabled 
France  to  escape  lightly,  with  the  cession  of 
100,000  square  miles  of  the  C!ongo  as  the  price 
of  Germany's  permission  to  stay  in  Morocco. 
Again  in  1912  Austria-Hungary  tiireatoied  war 
if  Servia  should  annex  an  Adriatic  port;  and 
Servia  refrained.  Within  six  months  Austria- 
Hungary  was  making  warlike  preparations  to 
expel  the  Montenegrins  from  Scutari.  Russia 
championed  Montenegro.  But  Montenegro  '  had 
to  give  up  Scutari,  May  6,  1913,  in  order  to 
avert  a  war  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Rus- 
sia. Perhaps  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany, 
having  so  often  by  a  mere  threat  of  war  intim- 
idated their  rivals,  expected  that  once  more  the 
Triple  Entente  would  prefer  yielding  to  fight- 
ing, and  Austria-Hungary  would  be  Euale  to  con- 
quer Servia  while  Germany's  "shining  armor" 
held  Russia  in  terror.  In  1908,  in  1912,  and  in 
1913  Russia  had  been  intimidated;  in  1914  Rus- 
sia mobilized.  By  misjudging  the  temper  of 
Russia,  or  else  with  deliberate  intent,  the  diplo- 
mats of  Berlin  and  Vienna  precipitated  the  War 
of  the  Nations. 

C.  EconoMio  CoNsiDKaATioNS.  Some  de- 
votees of  the  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory have  rather  rashly  asserted  that  the  true 
reason  for  the  war  was  a  dispute  about  pigs. 
Servia  raised  pigs,  it  was  explained,  and  in  sedc- 
ing  facilities  for  the  exporUition  of  pork  came 
into  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Although  few  students  of  history  would 
accept  so  crude  an  hypothesis,  it  is  generally 
admitted   that  economic  considerations  do  fre- 


quently influence  international  relations.  It  is 
the  business  of  this  section  to  present  a  few 
suggestions  which  may  show  the  trend  of  those 
economic  considerations.  (1)  In  the  German 
apologies  for  the  war.  Great  Britain  is  bitterly 
accused  of  envying  German  prosperity  and  <» 
welcoming  the  war  as  an  opportunity  to  crush 
German  commercial  and  industrial  competition. 
The  strenuous  efforts  of  British  business  men 
during  the  war  to  capture  German  trade  are 
cited  as  proof.  The  British  apologists  reply 
that  Great  Britain  entered  the  war  only  after 
extreme  hesitation,  after  warning  Germany  not 
to  violate  Belgian  neutrality;  that  Great  Brit- 
ain had  not  welcomed  the  war,  far  less  caused 
it;  and  that  the  war  on  German  trade  was  a 
result  rather  than  the  purpose  of  the  armed 
conflict.  (2)  On  the  other  side,  Germany  is  ac- 
cused of  waging  war  for  economic  aggrandize- 
ment. In  explanation,  let  us  for  the  third  time 
refer  to  the  origin  of  the  German  Empire.  Be- 
sides a  sentimental  yearning  for  national  unity, 
two  factors  worked  together  to  weld  the  many 
petty  German  States  into  a  united  nation.  The 
spectacular  part  was  played  by  the  Prussian 
army,  under  the  control  of  domineering,  land- 
owning aristocrats  like^  Prince  Bismarck. 
Equalfy  important,  if  less  striking,  was  the  work 
of  the  industrial  capitalists.  'They  had  built 
railways  binding  the  Germanics  together  with 
bonds  of  steel;  they  had  economically  federated 
the  Germonies  in  the  Tariff  League  (ZoUveretii), 
preparing  the  way  for  political  union.  After  the 
lormation  of  the  German  Empire  (1871),  the 
influence  of  the  two  elements,  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy of  army  officers  and  the  business  aris- 
tocracy of  wealtii,  was  manifested  in  the  demand 
for  a  protective  tariff.  The  former  demanded  a 
high  tariff  on  imported  foodstuffs  to  raise  the 
price  of  their  own  farm-products;  the  latter 
required  a  tariff  wall  to  keep  foreign  manu- 
factures from  entering  into  competition  with 
German  articles  in  the  home  market.  Bismarck 
adopted  the  protective  tariff  policy  in  1879.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  policy  might  endanger 
the  peace.  For  example,  consider  Russo-German 
relations.  In  1904  Russia  and  Germany  signed 
a  commercial  treaty  whereby  each  coimtry  made 
certain  reductions  in  its  tariff  duties  on  im- 
ports from  the  other  country.  The  Russians  felt 
that  Germany  had  the  be^t  of  the  bargain.  In 
1914,  as  the  date  approached  for  the  renewal  or 
modification  of  the  treaty,  fear  was  expressed 
in  the  German  press  lest  Russia's  improved  army 
would  enable  her  to  demand  more  favorable 
terms.  In  this  fashion  the  desire  of  each  na- 
tion to  tax  foreign  imports  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obtain  free  admission  of  its  own  prod- 
ucts into  foreign  countries,  stimulated  milita- 
rism and  provoked  warlike  sentiments  among  the 
Powers.  The  United  Kingdom,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, adhered  to  its  free  trade  policy,  «nd, 
with  few  exceptions,  admitted  the  products  of 
all  lands  on  an  equal  footing.  The  British  self- 
governing  colonies,  however,  had  adopted  pro- 
tection. (3)  Whether  it  was  due  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tariff  wall,  or  to  the  German 
genius  for  applying  natural  science  to  industry, 
or  to  German  thoroughness,  or  to  aggressive  com- 
mercial methods,  the  business  interests  pros- 
pered mightily  under  the  tegis  of  the  German 
EmiHre.  Mills  and  mines  multiplied  wealth. 
Titanic  ocean  steamships  carried  German  wares 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    By  1912,  British  ex- 
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celled  German  foreign  commerce  by  about  $1,- 
300,000,000;  but  German  commerce  had  trebled 
itself  since  1883  while  British  commerce  had 
not  quite  doubled.  The  German  government  de- 
rived rich  revenues  from  the  customa  duties  on 
an  expanding  commerce,  and  viewed  with  satis- 
faction the  prodigious  increase  in  wealth  and 
population  (population  increased  from  41  to  66 
millions  between  I87I  and  1912)  which  fur- 
nished men  and  money  for  an  ever-growing  army. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  indusmal  and  land- 
owning classes  considered  the  army  as  protec- 
tion and  insurance  for  their  interests.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  German  business  commun- 
ity was  dissatisfied.  The  German  merchant  ma- 
rine, although  it  had  rapidly  expanded,  was  still 
four  times  outweighed  by  British  shipping. 
Great  Britain's  superiority  was  ascribed  to  her 
earlier  economic  development,  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  bad  very  little  Atlantic  sea-coast,  to 
the  superiority  of  the  British  navy.  Germany, 
therefore,  set  herself  to  overcome  these  handi- 
caps. And  without  imputing  aggressive  motives 
to  the  German  government,  the  historian  may 
and  should  affirm  that  certain  German  business 
men  consciously  hoped  for  the  overthrow  of  Brit- 
ish naval  power  and  for  the  annexation  of  an 
Atlantic  port  by  Germany.  The  open  confes- 
sion of  such  desires  by  German  journalists  like 
Maximilian  Harden  and  by  German  shipping 
magnates  like  Herr  Ballin,  explains  why  the 
Belgians  fear  the  loss  of  Antwerp  and  Ostend, 
and  the  British  the  loss  of  the  sea.  In  paren- 
thesis, it  may  be  observed  that  similar  desires 
for  advantageous  seaports  were  urging  Russia 
on  to  Constantinople  and  to  the  Southern  Bal- 
tic, Servia  on  to  the  Adriatic,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  on  to  Salonika.  (3)  In  »  third  respect 
the  economic  ambitions  of  Gerqiany  conflicted 
with  those  of  other  nations.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  certain  groups  of 
business  men  awoke  to  the  opportunities  which 
the  vast  uncivilized  areas  of  Africa  and  Ocean- 
ica  offered  for  the  sale  of  cheap  cotton  goods, 
cheap  liquors,  and  other  manufactures,  for  the 
highly  remunerative  investment  of  money  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  the  development  of 
mines,  and  the  traffic  in  rubber,  ivory,  and  oil. 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  one  of  the  first  to 
realize  the  opportunity,  acquired  control  of  the 
Congo  region  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  France 
carved  out  a  mighty  colonial  empire,  and  Great 
Britain  added  to  hers.  Germany,  a  belated  ar- 
rival in  the  field,  was  permitted,  even  encour- 
aged, by  the  British  government,  to  acquire  ter- 
ritories in  Africa.  But  when  Germany,  becoming 
aggressive  in  world  politics,  and  demanding  an 
ever  larger  "place  in  the  sun,"  challenged  the 
French  in  Morocco  and  appeared  envious  of  the 
British  and  French  possessions,  the  prospect  of 
a  war  for  world-empire  began  to  fill  Europe  with 
uneasy  forebodings.  (4)  Concessions  as  well  as 
colonies  were  contended  for  by  German  as  against 
British  and  French  capitalists.  For  example, 
when  in  1914  Bulgaria  arranged  in  return  for 
a  loan  to  concede  to  German  capitalists  valuable 
railway  and  mining  privileges  in  Bulgaria,  a 
rival  bid  was  unsuccessfully  made  by  the  French. 
(See  BULOABIA.)  The  financing  of  Uie  Bagdad 
railway  occasioned  considerable  rivalry  between 
France  and  Germany,  until  an  agreement  was 
recently  reached.  In  1914  the  envious  cry  was 
raised  in  Germany  that  German  interests  were 
being  outstripped  by  the  other  Powers;  that  the 


English  were  greedily  helping  themselves  to  flie 
oil  product  of  Persia  and  atnTing  to  secure  the 
oil  fields  of  Latin  America;  that  the  French 
capitalists  were  securing  new  railway  c<mtraet8 
in  China,  in  Russia,  in  Greece.  (5)  Of  all  the 
economic  interests  inimical  to  peace,  the  most 
dangerous  was  the  arms-manufacturing  busi- 
ness. It  is  commonly  known  that  in  1913  Karl 
Liebknecht  horrified  the  German  Reichstag  by 
allying  that  the  Krupps,  the  world-famous 
makers  of  guns  and  armor,  systematically  stirred 
up  hostility  between  France  and  Germany  in 
order  to  obtain  larger  orders  for  arms.  Every 
Army  Bill,  every  dreadnought,  every  war,  meant 
profits  for  the  armament  firms.  The  Balkan 
Wars  were  fought  with  weapons  forged  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  As  the  Krupps  had  made 
the  Turkish  guns,  the  defeat  of  Turkey  meant 
diminidied  prestige  and  smaller  sales  for  Krupp 
wares,  unless  another  war  should  reestablish  tiie 
fame  of  cannon  "made  in  Germany."  English 
firms — Armstrong  &  Vickers,  and  Witworth — 
were  engaged  to  build  an  ordnance  factory  in 
Russia,  and  to  construct  battleships  for  Spain, 
for  Brazil,  for  Turkey.  For  Krupps,  as  well 
as  for  their  rivals,  the  War  of  the  Nations  was  a 
golden  opportunity.  The  Belgian  armament 
manufacturers  at  Li^ge  alone  were  unfortunate, 
for  Li^ge  was  captur^  by  German  troops.  (6) 
Finally,  a  word  may  be  added  regarding  the 
banking  interests  and  the  war.  Articles  have 
appeared  in  support  of  the  argument  that  the 
panic  and  consternation  in  financial  circles  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  proved  conclusively  that 
"capital"  did  not  want  tne  war.  While  there  is 
doubtless  much  truth  in  this  reasoning,  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  panics  large  for- 
tunes are  won  as  well  as  small  fortunes  lost. 
The  huge  war  loans,  moreover,  offered  unexam- 
pled opportunities  for  financial  speculaticm.  The 
statement  is  also  made  that  the  capitalists  wel- 
comed the  war  as  a  relief  from  the  intolerable 
burden  of  militarism;  for  by  means  of  income-, 
property-,  and  inheritance-taxes,  Socialistically- 
inclined  legislators  were  shifting  the  burden  of 
militarism  so  as  to  bear  more  and  more  heavily 
on  the  wealtiiier  classes. 

•  •    -        » 

The  causes  of  the  War  of  the  Nations  may, 
then,  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  (1)  the  de- 
velopment of  national  sentiment,  which  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
and  of  national  militarism,  which  bred  fear  and 
hatred  among  tlie  nations;  (2)  the  brusqueness 
of  Austro-German  diplomacy,  which  snapped  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Alliance  and  the 
Entente;  (3)  the  influence  of  powerful  eco- 
nomic interests  which  either  led  to  international 
quarrels  or  stood  to  profit  by  the  war. 

III.    The  Outbkeak  of  the  Wab 

Thk  Sabajbvo  Absabsinatior.  The  event 
that  precipitated  the  War  of  the  Nations  was 
the  assassination,  June  28,  of  the  Archduke  Fran- 
cis Ferdinand,  nephew  of  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  and  heir  to  the  Hapsburg  throne,  to- 
gether with  his  morganatic  wife,  the  Duchess 
of  Hohenburg,  while  on  the  Archduke's  first 
official  visit  to  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia. 
Their  entry  into  the  town  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb,  thrown  by  a  ob- 
tain Cabrinovic,  and,  fortunately  enough,  warded 
off  by  the  Archduke  with  his  arm.    The  bomb 
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exploded  under  the  following  automobile,  wound- 
ing the  Archduke's  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Me- 
ricii.  With  admirable  coolness  the  Archduke 
stopped  his  car  and  gave  orders  to  have  the 
ool<aiel  and  other  injured  persons  attended  to; 
then  he  proceeded  to  the  town  hall,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  Mayor.  Afterwards  the  Arch- 
duke set  out  to  inquire  after  the  condition  of  the 
wounded  colonel.  As  the  royal  car  rounded  the 
comer  of  Rudolph  street,  a  Bosnian  youth  by  the 
name  of  Oavrilo  Princip  fired  several  revolver- 
shots  from  the  sidewalk,  wounding  the  Duchess 
in  the  side  and  the  Archduke  in  the  neck.  Both 
lost  consciousness  almost  immediately  and  died 
before  medical  assistance  could  be  secured. 
Princip  and  Cabrinovic  were  arrested  and  held 
for  trial.  The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  couple 
were  conveyed  to  Vienna,  where  they  lay  in  state 
in  the  chapel  of  the  imperial  palace  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  3  and  were  viewed  by  thousands. 
After  Requiem  Masses  had  been  simg  and  funeral 
rites  obsored  in  the  chapel,  the  corpses  were  fer- 
ried across  the  Danube  to  Arstetten  on  a  boat 
lighted  by  torches,  and  were  there  interred.  Re- 
quiem Masses  were  said  in  London  and  in  other 
foreign  cities  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
Ardiduke  and  his  wife.  As  the  children  of  the 
murdered  Archduke  had  been  excluded  f r<»n  the 
succession  by  their  father's  oath,  the  new  heir  to 
the  Austrian  throne  was  the  Archduke  Charles 
Francis  Joseph,  eldest  son  of  Francis  Ferdinand's 
younger  brother  Otto.  The  news  that  Francis 
Ferd5iand  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  Serb  assassin 
caused  a  tremendous  outburst  of  indignation, 
manifested  by  popular  anti-Serb  demonstrations 
throughout  tiie  empire.  For  on  Francis  Ferdi-  • 
nand  many  hopes  had  been  pinned.  His  piety 
had  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  Romsn  Catho- 
lics; his  vigorous  patriotism  and  his  conscien- 
tious fulfillment  of  administrative  duties  prom- 
ised well  for  the  future  greatness  of  the  Dual 
Mtmarchy.  Most  significant  of  all,  he  was  a  ■ 
conspicuous  friend  of  the  Slavs.  He  was  known 
to  favor  the  reorganization  of  the  empire  so  as 
to  place  the  Slavs  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Germans  and  the  Magyars.  For  the  very  reason 
that  he  aspired  to  conciliate  the  discontented 
racial  elements  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  thus  to  , 
consolidate  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  Francis  Fer- 
dinand was  more  dangerous  to  the  Pan-Serbian 
cause. 

PaN-SEKBIANISH         and         AtTSTBIA-HlTNaABT. 

What  caused  the  fiercest  indignation  in  Austria- 
Hungary  was  the  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
Sarajevo  crime  was  a  part  of  the  Pan-Serb  agi-* 
tation  for  the  incorporation  of  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina in  a  Greater  Servia.  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, taken  together,  form  a  triangular  block  of 
territory,  less  than  half  the  size  of  New  York 
State,  wedged  in  between  Servia  and  Montenegro 
on  the  east  and  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  (both 
Austro- Hungarian  territories)  on  the  west. 
Once  the  two  provinces  had  formed  part  of  a 
great  Serb  empire  under  Stefan  Dushan,  but  for 
centuries  since,  had  suffered  oppression  under 
Turkish  rule  until  in  1878  they  were  occupied  by 
Austria-Hungary,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Powers.  Having  subdued  the  Begs,  or  Moham- 
medan nobility,  and  having  expended  about  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  for  railways,  roads, 
public  works,  and  schools  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, Austria-Hungary  felt  justified  in  annex- 
ing the  two  provinces  in  10(^.  But  the  Pan- 
Serbiaa  agitators  claimed  Bosnia  for  Servia,  be- 


cause the  provinces  had  formed  part  of  the  Ser- 
vian Empire  for  a  brief  period  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  because  the  inhabitants  were  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  same  race  and  speak  the 
same  language  as  the  Servians.  Servia,  there- 
fore, protested  violently  against  Austria-Hun- ( 
gary's  action  in  1008,  and  was  only  with  much 
difficulty  constrained  to  promise  good  neighborly 
behavior  (1909).  In  spite  of  ite  promise,  the 
Servian  government  tolerated,  if  it  did  not  ac- 
tually foster,  the  development  of  Pan-Serbian  • 
conspiracies,  whose  anti-Austrian  machinations 
were  exposed  at  length  in  a  dossier  published  by 
the  Austro-Hungarian  government  on  July  27, 
1914.  The  dossier  accused  the  Narodna  Obrana 
and  affiliated  Serb  societies  of  agitating  for  the 
detachment  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  instigating  anti-Austrian  crimes,  and 
instructing  komitadjis  in  shooting,  bomb-throw- 
ing, mine-laying,  and  bridge-destroying.  By  ter- 
rorism and  by  insidious  propaganda  the  Narodna^ 
Ohrana  aimed  to  gain  Bosnia-Herzegovina  for 
Greater  Servia.  The  Austrians,  however,  denied 
the  justice  of  the  Serb  claim  to  the  provinces. 
Only  43  per  cent  of  the  1,800,000  inhabitants  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  were  Orthodox  Serbs ;  the  re- 
mainder were  either  Mohammedans,  who  hated 
Servia,  dr  Roman  Catholic  Croats,  whose  lan- 
guage, being  written  in  Latin  characters,  was  im- 
intelligible  to  the  Orthodox  Serb  of  Servia. 
Probably  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  would 
have  objected  to  inclusion  in  Servia.  In  Vienna, 
Servia  was  regarded  as  an  anarchic  little  State, 
puffed  up  by  its  recent  victory  in  the  Balkan 
War,  crazed  with  a  passion  for  expansion,  and 
dominated  by  a  clique  of  assassins  (the  conspira- 
tors who  brutally  murdered  King  Alexander  I, 
Queen  Draga,  and  two  score  others  in  1903). 
Servia  had  but  recently  angered  Austria-Hun- 
gary by  refusing  to  allow  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  Orient  Railway,  many  shares  of  which 
Austria-Hungary  had  purchased.  Servia  stood 
in  the  way  of  Austria-Himgary's  commercial 
communication  with  Salonika.  The  Pan-Serbi- 
ans, moreover,  might  ultimately  realize  th^ 
"Great  Servian  Idea"  of  uniting  in  a  single  em- 
pire Servia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  Montene- 
gro; in  that  case  Austria-Hungary  would  have 
on  her  southern  frontier  a  strong  nation,  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Hapsburgs,  blocking  Austrian  pol- 
icies in  the  Balkans,  and  acting  in  sympathy 
with  Russian  Pan-Slav  aspirations.  Such  a 
State  would  not  only  be  a  formidable  barrier  to 
prevent  Austria-Hungary  from  advancing  fur- 
ther on  her  "civilizing  mission  among  the  South-/ 
em  Slavs";  it  would  be  a  positive  danger  to  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  For  Pan-Serbianism,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  nationalism  run  riot,  if 
allowed  to  triumph,  would  mean  the  break-up  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  State.  First  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  would  be  torn  away  by  Servia; 
then  Transylvania  and  other  regions  by  Ru- 
mania; soon  the  Croatians  would  be  claimed  as 
kinsmen  of  the  Serbs;  the  Ruthenes  would  be 
added  to  Russia;  and  perhaps  in  the  end  a  Pan- 
Slav  confederacy  would  wrest  all  the  Slavic 
races  from  the  Hapsburg  Crown.  Pan-Serbian- 
ism was  therefore  regar&d,  and  with  some  jus- 
tice, as  a  direct  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

Thb  Ultimatum  to  Sebvia.  The  Sarajevo  as- 
sassination was  not  the  first  deed  of  blood  for 
which  Austro-Himgary  blamea  Servia,  but  the 
high  rank  of  the  victims  and  the  clear  evidence 
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that  the  plot  had  been  hatched  in  Belgrade,  gave 
the  Vienna  goTemment  reason  to  believe  that 
the  time  had  oome  to  stamp  out  Fan-Serbianism 
onoe  for  all.  Judicial  investigations  at  Sara- 
jevo, and  the  confessions  of  the  culprits,  led  to 
the  startling  conclusions  that  the  plot  against 
Francis  Ferdinand  had  been  concerted  at  Bel- 
grade bv  Gavrilo  Princip,  Nedeljko  Cabrinovie, 
and  Trifko  Qrabez, — all  citizens  of  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, with  the  assistance  of  the  Servian  State 
employee,  Milan  Ciganovic,  and  the  Servian  Ma- 
jor Voija  Tankosic;  that  the  six  bombs  and  the 
four  Browning  pistols  for  the  assassination  were 
delivered  to  Prmcip,  Cabrinovie,  and  Orabez,  by 
Milan  Ciganovic  and  Major  Tankosic  at  Bel- 
grade ;  tiiat  the  bombs  came  from  the  arms  depot 
of  the  Servian  army  at  Kragujevac ;  that  Cigano- 
vic instructed  the  conspirators  in  the  use  ot  the 
bombs  and  the  pistols ;  that  the  arms  were  smug- 
gled across  the  Bosnian  frontier  by  a  secret  sys- 
tom  of  transport  under  Ciganovie's  direction  and 
with  the  connivance  of  Servian  frontier  officials 
and  customs  officers.  On  the  basis  of  this  in- 
criminating evidence,  the  Austro-Hongarian  gov- 
ernment at  6  P.  H.  on  July  23  *  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  Servia.  This  extraordinary  docu- 
moit,  which  has  already  become  historic,  was 
couched  in  the  most  peremptory  terms ;  its  spirit 
was  that  of  an  outraged  government,  exasperated 
beyond  endurance,  and  determined  once  for  all  to 
stop  Fan-Serb  plotting,  regardless  of  interna- 
tional law  or  of  constitutional  formalities.  By 
failing  to  suppress  the  anti-Austrian  conspir- 
acies, Servia  had  violated  her  promise  of  1009 
to  "live  on  good  neighborly  terms"  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  ultimatum  declared;  the  crimes 
culnunating  in  the  Sarajevo  tragedy  had  com- 
pelled the  Austro-Hungarian  government  at  last 
to  abandon  ite  attitude  of  benevolent  and  patient 
forl>earance,to  put  an  end  "to  the  intrigues  which 
form  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  monarchy,"  and  to  demand  effective  guar- 
antees from  the  Servian  government.  The  Ser- 
vian government  mtist  publish  on  the  front  page 
of  its  Official  Gazette  and  in  the  Official  Bulletin 
of  the  army  a  declaration  condemning  the  propa- 
ganda against  Austria-Hungary,  regretting  the 
participation  of  Servian  officers  and  function- 
aries in  that  propaganda,  and  warning  the  popu- 
lation that  henceforward  such  machinations 
would  be  vigilantly  anticipated,  vigorously  sup- 
pressed, and  rigorously  punished.  The  Servian 
government  was  furthermore  called  upon  (I)  to 
suppress  anti- Austrian  publications;  (2)  to  dis- 
solve the  anti-Austrian  society,  Ifarodna  Obrana, 
and  similar  organizations,  to  confiscate  their 
means  of  propaganda,  and  to  prevent  their  re- 
organization under  new  names;  (3)  to  eliminate 
anti-Austrian  propagandists,  and  to  discard  anti- 
Austrian  text-books  from  the  Servian  educational 
system;  (4)  to  discharge  such  officers  and  offi- 
cials as  the  Austro-Hungarian  government 
should  accuse  of  anti- Austrian  propaganda;  (5) 
"to  accept  the  collaboration  in  Servia  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government 
in  the  suppression  of  the  subversive  movement 
directed  against  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
monarchy";  (6)  "to  take  judicial  proceedings 
against  the  accessories  to  the  plot  of  June  28 

*  Owinc  to  k  difference  of  thirteen  davB  between  the 
calendar  naed  in  Orthodox  countriee  end  the  calendar 
need  in  Weetern  Europe,  the  Aoatro-Hungarian  note  of 
July  23  waa  received  in  Servia  on  July  10.  In  this 
article,  to  avoid  confusion,  all  dates  are  translated  into 
Western  time. 


who  are  on  Servian  t»ritory,"  and  to  allow  dde- 
gates  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  to 
take  part  in  the  investigation  leading  thereto; 
(7)  to  arrest  Major  Tankosic  and  Milan  Cigano- 
vic, "who  have  been  eompromised  by  the  resulte 
of  the  magisterial  inquiry  at  Sarajevo";  (8)  to 
prevent  by  effective  measures  the  cooperation 
of  Servian  autiiorities  in  the  illicit  traffic  in 
arms  and  explosives  across  the  frontier,  and  to 
punish  the  <^cialB  who  had  assisted  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  Sarajevo  crime  by  facilitating  their 
passage  across  the  frontier;  (0)  "to  furnish  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  government  with  explana- 
tions regarding  the  tmjustifiable  utterances  of 
high  Servian  officials,  both  in  Servia  and  abroad, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  c^cial  position,  have 
not  hesitated  since  the  crime  of  the  28th  June  to 
express  themselves  in  interviews  in  terms  of  hos- 
tility to  the  Austro-Hungarian  government"; 
(10)  to  signify  acceptance  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian demands  within  48  hours. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Kote,  communicated  to 
the  Powo's  on  the  following  day  (July  24),  was 
pronounced  by  English,  French,  and  Russian  dip- 
lomato  a  most  formidable  document,  to  which 
Servia  could  hardly  yield  without  an  humiliating 
surrender  of  her  sovereign  righto  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  The  Political  Director  at  onoe 
advised  Servia  to  invite  arbitration  and  to  act 
with  all  caution;  Sir  Edward  Grey  urged  com- 
pliance with  as  many  pointe  as  possible;  but 
complete  acceptance  by  Servia  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  demands  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  an  unsatisfactory  answer  would 
cause  Austria-Hungary  to  declare  war  imme- 
diately, was  not  quite  clear.  In  case  Austria-. 
Hungary  should  actually  attack  Servia,  Russia 
would  certeinly  come  to  Servia's  aid  with  diplo- 
matic and  perhaps  with  military  measures;  for 
Russia  felt  a  strong  interest  in  preventing  Aus- 
tria-Hungary from  destroying  the  independence 
of  Servia.  By  strong  ties  of  racial  kinship  and 
religion,  Russia  was  bound  to  protect  Servia. 
The  German  government,  however,  strongly 
maintained  that  no  European  Power  had  the 
right  to  interfere  in  Austria-Hungary's  affair 
with  Servia.  The  German  ambassador  in  Paris 
declared  that  "The  German  government  desire 
urgently  the  localization  of  the  dispute,  because 
every  interference  of  another  Power  would,  ow- 
ing to  the  natural  play  of  alliances,  be  followed 
by  incalculable  consequences."  It  was  practi- 
cally a  threat  that  it  Russia  intervened,  Ger- 
many would  once  again  stand  at  the  side  of  her 
ally  "in  shining  armor,"  and  a  general  European 
war  would  result.  As  Russia  was  embarrassed 
by  a  serious  and  violent  strike  (see  Russia), 
France  by  the  bitter  Caillaux  controversy  (see 
Fbance),  and  Great  Britain  by  the  menace  of  an 
Irish  civil  war  (see  Gbeat  Bbttain),  and  as  the 
French  President  and  Premier  were  at  sea,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  Russia,  the  Triple  En- 
tente would  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  of- 
fering either  diplomatic  Or  armed  resistcmce  to 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  Powers 
of  the  Triple  Entente  urged,  above  all  things, 
that  Austria-Hungary  should  extend  her  time- 
limit,  so  as  to  allow  negotiations  for  a  possible 
peaceful  settlement,  and  afford  opportunity  for 
Austria-Hungary  to  revise  or  justify  her  ulti- 
matum. On  July  24  the  Russian  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  M.  Sazonov,  instructed  the  Rus- 
sian representative  at  Vienna  to  demand  a  pro- 
longation of  the  term  of  the  ultimatum;  Great 
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Britain  and  Franoe  decided  to  support  the  de- 
mand; Oermanjr,  however,  refused  to  support  the 
demand  for  delay,  and  when  urged  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia,  the  German  minister,  Herr  von 
Jagow,  replied  that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Austria  yielding  at  the  last  moment,  and 
was  inclined  to  think  uiat  such  a  step  might  in- 
crease the  assurance  of  Servia.  Herr  von  Jagow 
feared  that  the  plea  would  have  no  result.  Tiie 
Russian  charge  a'affaires  at  Vienna  found  it  im- 
possible to  see  the  Austro-Hungarian  foreign 
minister.  Count  Berchtold,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed time-extension,  as  the  latter  had  left  for 
Isohl  (a  watering  place  about  140  miles  west  of 
Vienna)  just  at  this  most  critical  moment;  the 
proposal  was  communicated  by  wire,  however, 
and  was  flatly  rejected  bv  the  Austro-Hungarian 
government.  Thus  the  first  diplomatic  move  to 
prevent  war  failed. 

The  Skbtian  Reply.  The  Servian  Reply  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Note  was  delivered  on 
July  26.  The  Russian  foreign  minister,  when  in- 
formed of  the  tenor  of  the  SOTvian  Reply,  thought 
it  more  conciliatory  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected; he  could  "not  see  what  further  demands 
could  be  made  by  Austria,  unless  the  Vienna 
Cabinet  is  seeking  for  a  pretext  for  war  with 
Servia."  The  Austro-Hungarian  minister,  how- 
ever, considered  the  Reply  unsatisfactory  and 
immediately  left  Belgrade.  The  reasons  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  Servian  answer  were  set 
forth  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  in  a 
running  commentary  which  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  together  with  the  text  of  the  Reply. 
The  Reply  declared  that  "tiie  Royal  government 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  utterances  of  a 
private  character  such  as  newspaper  articles  and 
the  peaceful  work  of  societies";  tike  Servian' gov- 
ernment denied  having  made  any  attempt  offi- 
cially "to  change  the  political  and  legal  condi- 
tions set  up  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina."  To 
Austria-Hungary  this  contention  was  absolutely 
inadmissible;  Servia  was  accused,  not  of  official 
attacks  on  the  Dual  Monarchy,  but  of  failing  to 
suppress  movements  directed  against  the  ten- 
torial integrity  of  the  monarchy  in  spite  of  the 
pledge  of  March  18,  1909,  to  cultivate  good  neigh- 
borly relations  with  Austria-Htmgary.  In  re- 
ply to  Austria-Hungary's  more  specific  demands, 
Servia  declared  herself  ready  "to  turn  over  to  the 
court  (Austrian),  regardless  of  station  or  rank, 
any  Servian  subject  concerning  whose  participa- 
tion in  the  crime  at  Sarajevo  proofs  may  be 
fiven."  The  declaration  regretting  and  con- 
emning  anti-Austrian  propaganda  was  slightly 
modified.  Most  of  the  other  points  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Note  were  accepted,  with  slight 
modifications  which  were  taken  by  the  Aus&o- 
Hungarian  government  as  proof  of  Servia's  insin- 
cerity. In  regard  to  three  points,  however,  Ser- 
via refused  to  comply.  In  tiie  first  place,  Servia 
refused  to  suppress  anti-Austrian  publications 
until  such  action  could  be  legalized  by  the  en- 
actinent  of  a  new  Press  Law  in  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  Sknpshtina  and  the  revision  of 
Article  XXII  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  second 
place  the  Servian  government  could  not  agree  to 
the  cooperation  of  Austro-Hungarian  delegates  in 
the  suppression  of  anti-Austrian  movements  in 
Servia,  although  such  cooperation  would  be  per- 
mitted "as  mi^t  be  in  conformity  with  inter- 
national law  and  criminal  procedure,  as  well  as 
witii  friendly  neighborly  relations."  The  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian   gDvormnent    observed    on    this 


point,  "International  law  has  as  little  to  do  with 
this  question  as  criminal  procedure.  The  ques- 
tion IS  purely  one  of  national  policing,  to  be 
solved  by  special  agreement."  In  the  third  place, 
the  cooperation  of  special  delegates  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian government  in  the  investigation 
of  the  Sarajevo  plot,  was  declined  by  Servia  as 
"a  violation  of  the  laws  and  criminal  procedure." 
"However,  in  individual  cases,"  Servia  conceded, 
"information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  investi- 
gation mi^t  be  given  the  Austro-Hungarian  del- 
egates." This  reply  the  Austro-Hungarian  gov- 
ernment regarded  as  a  deliberate  misinterpreta- 
tion by  Servia  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  demand 
for  participation  in  the  preliminary  "recherchet" 
or  police  inquiries,  not  in  the  "enquite  judic- 
iair^'  or  judicial  proceedings.  In  conclusion, 
the  Servian  government  declared  that  "in  case 
the  Austro-Hungarian  government  should  not 
consider  itself  satisfied  with  this  answer,  it  (the 
Servian  government)  is  ready  as  always  to  ac- 
cept a  peaceful  solution,  either  by  referring  the 
decision  of  this  que8ti(m  to  tiie  international 
tribunal  at  The  Hague  or  by  leaving  it  to  the 
great  Powers  who  cooperated  in  the  preparation 
of  the  explanation  given  by  the  Servian  govern- 
ment on  the  18th   (Slst)   March,  1909." 

The  Declakatton  of  Wab  Aoahtbt  Sebvia. 
Austria-Hungary  did  not  at  once  declare  war 
on  Servia;  but  the  partial  mobilization  of  the 
Austro-Hun^rian  army,  the  withdrawal  of  tiie 
Servian  capital  to  Nish,  and  the  mobilization  of 
the  Servian  army,  prefaged  ill  for  the  peace  of 
Eurcme.  As  a  war  behreen  Austria-Hungary 
and  Servia  would  almost  certainly  draw  in  Rus- 
sia and  other  Powers,  it  became  of  prime  im- 
portance to  prevent  or  at  least  to  delay  the  Aus- 
tro-Himgarian  declaration  of  war.  With  this 
end  in  view,  the  Russian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  M.  Sazonov,  intwiewed  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  ambassador  in  Petrograd,  Count 
Szapary,  and  asked  him  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  his  government  for  a  private  exchange  of 
views  in  order  to  redraft  certain  articles  of  the 
Austro-Himgarian  Note  of  the  23rd.  Such  di- 
rect conversations  between  Vienna  and  Petro- 
grad might  lead  to  an  amicable  understanding, 
and  would  surely  remove  the  unfortimate  impres- 
sion created  by  Auatria-Himgary's  failure  to  ex- 
plain her  intoitions  frankly  to  Rnssia.  While 
these  Russian  overtures  were  awaiting  Austrian 
approval,  a  parallel  effort  to  preserve  the  peace 
was  being  made  by  British  diplomacy.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  at  first  had  proposed  that  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  should  join  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  a  mediatory  attempt,  in  the  first  instance 
to  gain  an  extension  of  time.  When  this  was 
frustrated  by  the  curt  refusal  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian government.  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed 
that  the  ambassadors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France  should  meet  in  conference  at  London  with 
the  British  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  dis- 
cover a  basis  for  peaceful  agreement.  To  this 
suggestion,  France  and  Italy  promptly  gave  their 
assent;  the  GSeman  Secretary  of  State,  unfor- 
timately,  thought  it  impossible  to  arrange  such  a 
conference,  and  preferred  to  rely  on  the  direct 
exchange  of  views  between  Vienna  and  Petro- 
grad. At  the  same  time  Germany  refused  to 
urge  her  ally  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  tone  in  the 
conversations  with  Russia  and  declined  to  join 
with  the  three  other  Powers  in  urging  Austria- 
Himgary  "to  abstain  from  all  action  which 
might  aggravate  the  existing  situation."    The 
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German  Chancellor  inBisted  that  the  quarrel  with 
Servia  was  a  purely  Austrian  concern  with  which 
Russia  had  no  right  to  meddle.  The  German 
amhassador  at  Paris  declared  that  Germany  de- 
sired to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but 
could  not  join  with  the  Powers  in  pressing  Aus- 
tria-Hungary to  accept  arbitration  or  a  confer- 
ence. As  the  German  "White  Book"  {infra)  put 
it,  "We  could  not  call  Austria  in  her  dispute 
with  Servia  before  a  European  tribunal."  The 
uncompromising  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany  was  the  more  dangerous  as  Rus- 
sia had  openly  declared  her  intention  to  nrotect 
Servia.  On  July  27,  in  reply  to  a  telegram 
(July  24)  from  the  Ftince  Regent  of  Servia,  the 
Czar  urged  Servia  to  neglect  "no  step  which 
might  l«id  to  a  settlement"  and  promised  that 
if  in  spite  of  Russia's  pacific  endeavors  war 
should  break  out,  "your  Highness  mav  rest  as- 
sured that  Russia  will  in  no  case  disinterest 
herself  in  the  fate  of  Servia."  On  July  28  the 
Russian  foreign  minister  frankly  stated  that  the 
"order  for  mobilization  against  Austria  would  be 
issued  on  the  day  that  Austria  crossed  the  Ser- 
vian frontier."  The  German  ambassador  at 
Petrograd  was  advised  that,  "Russia  being  thor- 
oughly in  earnest,  a  general  war  could  not  be 
averted  if  Servia  were  attacked  by  Austria."  No 
less  threatening  was  the  temper  of  the  German 
government.  Ae  German  ambassador  at  Pe- 
trograd was  instructed  to  inform  the  Russian 
government  that,  "Preparatory  military  meas- 
ures by  Russia  will  force  us  (Germany)  to  coun- 
ter-measures which  must  consist  in  mobilizing 
the  army.  But  mobilization  means  war.  As  we 
know  the  obligations  of  France  towards  Russia, 
this  mobilization  would  be  directed  against  both 
Russia  and  France.  We  cannot  assume  that 
Russia  desires  to  imchain  such  a  European 
war."  Apparently  official  circles  in  Berlin  be- 
lieved that  the  Russian  government  was  only 
"bluffing"  and  could  be  easily  intimidated  by 
G«Tmany,  for  both  the  German  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  ambassador  at 
Berlin  expressed  the  opinion  that  Russia  was 
neither  desirous  nor  prepared  for  war.  Only 
such  a  conviction — or  else  a  deliberate  intention 
to  provoke  a  European  conflict — could  explain 
the  action  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government 
in  declaring  war  on  Servia  at  noon  on  July  28. 
The  declaration  of  war,  said  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian foreign  minister,  Count  Berchtold,  made 
mediation  impossible.  "The  Austro-Hungarian 
government,  who  had  only  decided,  much  against 
their  will,  on  the  energetic  measures  which  they 
had  taken  against  Servia,  could  no  longer  re- 
cede, nor  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  terms 
of  the  Austro-Hungariui  note."  Count  B«ch- 
told  added  "that  the  crisis  had  become  so  acute, 
and  that  public  opinion  had  been  incited  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  the  government,  even  if  they  wished 
it,  could  no  longer  consent  to  such  a  course." 
All  this  time,  be  it  observed,  while  repudiating 
any  desire  to  destroy  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Servia,  Austria-Hungary  had  neglected  to  assure 
Russia  that  the  sovereignty  as  well  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Servia  would  be  respected.  The  Rus- 
sian government  therefore  concluded  that  Aus- 
tria-Hungary intended  to  reduce  Servia  to  a  de- 
pendent position. 

Gebicant  Aoainst  Russia.  On  July  29  the 
Russian  government  decreed  the  mobilization 
against  Austria-Hungary  of  13  army  corps  in  the 
four  southwestern  military  districts  of  Kiev,  Ka- 


zan, Odessa,  and  Moscow,  since  Austria-Hangary 
had  declined  direct  conversations  with  Russia, 
declared  war  on  Servia,  mobilized  *  the  greater 
part  of  her  army,  and — it  was  claimed — sent 
troops  to  the  Russian  frontier.  On  the  same 
dav,  M.  Sazonov  informed  the  German  ambas- 
sador that  these  measures  were  defensive  and  not 
directed  against  Germany.  Russia  was  willing 
to  carry  on  direct  conversations  with  Vienna,  or 
to  accept  the  British  proposal  for  a  Four  Power 
Conference,  or,  better  still,  to  combine  both 
methods.  The  following  day,  Herr  v<ni  Jagow 
declared  the  Russian  pun  unacceptable  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. France  and  Russia  signified  their 
willingness  to  accept  any  kind  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tion which  Sir  Edward  Grey  might  think  most 
effective  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Diaeour- 
aged  by  (Germany's  apparent  repugnance  to  any 
formal  conference.  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  July  29 
"urged  that  the  German  Government  should  sug- 
gest any  method  by  which  the  influence  of  the 
four  Powers  could  be  used  together  to  prevent 
war  between  Austria  and  Russia.  France  agreed, 
Italy  agreed.  The  whole  idea  of  mediation  or 
mediating  influence  was  ready  to  be  pat  into 
operatim  by  any  method  that  Germany  could 
suggest,  if  mine  was  not  acceptable.  In  fact, 
mMiation  was  ready  to  come  into  operation  by 
any  method  that  Germany  thought  possible  if 
only  Germany  would  'press  the  button'  in  the 
interests  of  peace."  Although  it  was  somewhat 
late  for  such  action,  the  German  government 
urged  Austria-Hungary  at  last  to  take  up  Rus- 
sia's once-refused  offer  of  direct  discussion  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Petrograd.  On  July  30 
Count  Berchtold,  the  Atutro-Hungarian  foreign 
minister,  held  a  friendly  conversation  with  M. 
Schebeko,  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  promised 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  ambassador  would 
discuss  with  M.  Sazonov  "what  settlement  would 
be  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  prestige  for 
which  both  empires  had  equal  concern."  On  the 
evening  of  July  31,  the  Austro-Hungarian  ambas- 
sador in  Petrosrad  announced  that  his  gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  discuss  with  Russia  the 
basis  of  the  Note  to  Servia;  at  the  same  time  the 
Austro-Hungarian  ambassadors  in  Paris  and 
London  declared  that  their  government  had  offi- 
cially notified  Russia  that,  if  Russia  would  stand 
aside,  neither  the  sovereignty  nor  the  territory 
of  Servia  would  be  violate  (denied  by  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  in  Paris,  August  1).  In  the 
meantime  M.  Sazonov  had  put  forward  as  a  basis 
for  peace  the  following  formula:  "If  Austria, 
recognizing  that  the  Austro-Senrian  question  has 
become  a  question  of  European  interest,  declares 
herself  ready  to  eliminate  from  her  ultimatum 
such  points  as  violate  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Servia,  Russia  undertakes  to  stop  her  military 
preparations."  But  Herr  von  'Jagow,  the  Ger- 
man foreign  secretary,  pronounced  the  Russian 
formula  unacceptable,  July  30.  At  the  request 
of  Great  Britain,  Russia  made  the  formula  even 
more  conciliatory:  "If  Austria  will  agree  to 
check  the  advance  of  her  troops  on  Servian  ter- 
ritory; if,  recognizing  that  the  dispute  between 
Austria  and  Servia  has  become  a  question  of  Eu- 
ropean interest,  she  will  allow  the  Great  Powers 
to  look  into  the  matter  and  decide  what  satisfac- 
tion Servia  could  afford  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
government  without  impairing  her  rights  as  a 

*  Auitrift-Hunsary  had  not  jret  ordered  a  genoral  mo- 
bilization, as  the  Ruaaian  ambassador  mistakenly  tele- 
graphed hi*  goTemment  on  July  28. 
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sovereign  State  or  her  independence,  RuBsia  will 
undertake  to  maintain  her  waiting  attitude." 
In  his  eagerness  to  secure  the  help  of  Germany 
in  preventing  a  war  between  the  Great  Powers, 
Sir  Edward  Grey  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the 
German  ambassador,  July  31,  that  "if  Germany 
could  get  any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward 
which  made  it  clear  that  Germany  and  Austria 
were  striving  to  preserve  European  peace,"  and 
if  Russia  and  France  unreasonably  rejected  such 
a  proposal.  Great  Britain  "would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  consequences,"  i.e.,  would  not  sup- 
port France  and  Russia.  Otherwise,  if  France 
should  be  involved  as  the  ally  of  Russia  in  a  war 
against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  Great 
Britain  would  be  "  drawn  in."  The  best  an- 
swer that  Herr  von  Jagow,  whose  government 
still  professed  to  desire  peace,  could  make,  was 
that  he  would  lay  the  suggestion  before  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Chancellor,  but  could  not  discuss 
it  unless  Russia  agreed  to  countermand  her  mo- 
bilization at  Germany's  demand.  Germany  thus 
refused  Grey's  last  appeal,  and  attempted  to  fix 
the  responsibility  on  Russia. 

It  appears  then,  that  by  the  night  of  July  31, 
while  Austria-Hungary  was  ostensibly  willing  to 
satisfy  Russia  by  discussing  the  basis  of  the 
Note  of  July  23  with  Russia,  relations  between 
Germany  and  Russia  were  being  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  On  the  following  day,  August 
1,  Germany  was  to  declare  war  on  Russia,  not 
because  a  solution  of  the  Servian  question  ap- 
peared impossible  of  attainm«it,  but  because 
Russia  was  mobilizins  her  army.  On  July  29, 
when  Russia  had  ordered  mobilization  in  four 
districts  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  frontier,  the 
Kaiser  had  telegraphed'  the  warning  to  the  Czar 
that  "military  measures  by  Russia,  which  might 
be  construed  as  a  menace  by  Austria-Hungary, 
would  accelerate  a  calamity  which  both  of  us  de- 
sire to  avoid."  The  Czar  had  replied,  July  30, 
that  the  partial  Russian  mobilization  had  been 
decided  five  days  ago  (i.e.,  July  26)  and  "for 
reason  of  defense  against  the  preparations  of 
Austria."  M.  Sazonov  stated,  m6reover,  on  July 
30,  that  he  had  absolute  proof  th^t  Gterinany  was 
making  military  and  naval  preparations  against 
Russia.  On  July  30,  also,  Jules  Cambon  re- 
ported the  German  foreign  minister  Von  Jagow 
as  saying  that  the  heads  of  the  army  in  Germany 
were  insisting  on  German  mobilization  since 
every  delay  would  be  a  loss  of  strength  to  the 
German  army.  That  same  day,  according  to 
French  and  Russian  documents,  a  special  edition 
of  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  was  "accidentally  issued 
in  Berlin  prematurely  announcing  German  mo- 
bilization." The  Russian  government,  already 
angered  by  the  news  that  Austria-Hungary  had 
bombarded  Belgrade  on  July  30  and  moved 
troops  toward  the  Russian  frontier,  was  still 
further  provoked  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  proc- 
lamation of  general  mobilization,  issued  at  1 
A.  u.,  July  31,  and  followed  suit  with  a  decree  for 
Russian  general  mobilization,  July  31,  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  same  afternoon,  telegrams  were 
exchanged  by  the  Kaiser  and  Czar,  the  former 
advising  that  "the  peace  of  Europe  can  still  be 
preserved  by  You  if  Russia  decides  to  discontinue 
those  military  preparations  which  menace  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,"  the  latter  declaring 
it  "technically  impossible"  to  discontinue  the 
mobilization  necessitated  by  Austrian  mobiliza- 
tion, and  promising  as  long  as  negotiations  con- 
tinued  to   "undertake   no   provocative   action." 


Nevertheless,  at  midnight  on  July  31,  the  Ger- 
man ambassador  delivered  a  twelve-hour  ultima- 
tum demanding  that  Russia  stop  the  process  of 
mobilization  not  only  against  Germany,  but 
against  Austria-Hungary  as  well.  To  this  per- 
emptory summons,  Russia  vouchsafed  no  reply. 
Demobilization  would  have  left  Russia  defense- 
less before  the  mobilized  armies  of  Austria-Hun- 
nry  and  open  to  a  swift  attack  from  Germany. 
Two  hours  after  the  expiration  of  the  time-limit, 
the  Czar  telegraphed  asking  the  Kaiser  to  prom- 
ise, as  Russia  hiid  promised,  that  in  spite  of  mo- 
bilization Germany  would  strive  for  peace.  The 
Kaiser  replied  that  war  could  be  averted  only  by 
Russian  compliance  with  the  German  ultimatum. 
German  mobilization  was  ordered  on  August  1 
at  6  P.  K.  At  7 :  10  p.  M.  the  German  ambassa- 
dor at  Fetrograd  presented  a  note  declaring 
that  since  Russia  had  refused  to  demobilize,  a 
state  of  war  now  existed  between  Russia  sjid 
Germany. 

GEBMAinr  Against  F&ancb.  At  7  p.  m.  on 
July  31,  five  hours  before  the  German  ultimatum 
was  delivered  at  Fetrograd,  another  Ger- 
man ultimatum  was  presented  in  France,  de- 
manding within  18  hours  a  declaration  whether 
France  would  remain  neutral  in  a  Russo-German 
conflict.  As  France  was  allied  with  Russia,  the 
French  Premier  gave  a  noncommittal  reply  at  1 
F.  M.,  August  1,  and  four  hours  later  ordered 
the  mobilization  of  the  French  army.  Germany' 
did  not  declare  war  on  France,  however,  until 
6:46  P.  H.,  August  3.  In  declaring  war  on  Rus- 
sia Germany  allied  that  Russia  had  begun  the 
conflict  by  moving  troops  into  German  territory 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  1.  Similarly,  in  de- 
clariuK  war  on  France,  the  German  government 
alleged  that  several  French  military  aviators  had 
"openly  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by 
flying  over  the  territory  of  that  coimtry,"  that 
another  French  military  aviator  had  attempted 
to  destroy  buildings  near  Wesel,  another  thrown 
bombs  on  the  railway  near  Carlsruhe  and  Nurem- 
burg,  and  others  had  been  seen  in  the  district  of 
Eifel.  These  "wretched  inventicms"  were  strenu- 
ously denied  by  M.  Viviani.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  government  declared  that  German 
troops  had  crossed  the  French  frontier  at  three 
different  points  on  August  8,  and  that  at  the 
French  village  of  Joncherey,  ten  kilometers 
within  the  frontier,  a  German  officer,  leading  a 
patrol  of  mounted  Jaegers,  had  blown  out  the 
brains  of  a  French  soldier. 

Invasion  of  Lcxembubo  and  Bixoium.  Two 
small  "buffer  States" — Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
— lay  in  the  path  of  the  German  armies  that 
were  to  invade  France.  Although  France,  hon- 
oring the  treaty  of  London,  1867,  had  on  August 
1  promised  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Germany  sent  troops  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  August  2,  to  invade  Luxem- 
burg, in  order,  said  the  German  Chancellor,  to 
assure  the  use  of  the  railways  which  had  Iieen 
leased  to  Germany.  Luxemburg  protested  in 
vain  against  this  violation  of  her  neutrality,  and 
against  the  further  arbitrary  action  of  the  Grer- 
man  military  authorities  in  ordering  the  expul- 
sion, August  4,  of  the  French  minister  accredited 
to  Luxemburg.  Indemnities  were  subsequently 
paid  by  Ctermany  to  Luxemburg,  amounting,  by 
the  close  of  November,  to  9266,000.  The  inva- 
sion of  Belgium  was  heralded  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  German  ultimatum  to  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment at  7  P.  u.  on  August  2.    The  German 
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government  asserted  that  it  had  "reliable  in- 
formation regarding  the  contonplated  march  of 
French  forces  on  the  line  of  the  Meuse  by  Givet 
and  NamuT," — information  which  left  "no  doubt 
as  to  the  intention  of  France  to  proceed  through 
Belgian  territory  against  Germany."  In  self-de- 
fense, Germany  felt  bound  to  anticipate  any  such 
hostile  action  by  sending  German  forces  to  repel 
the  French  invasion.  If  Belgium  would  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  "benevolent  neutrality"  and 
allow  the  passage  of  German  troops  (thus  ex- 
pressly violating  the  Hague  Convention  V,  which 
Germany  and  the  other  Powers  had  signed  in 
1907),  the  possessions  and  independence  of  Bel- 
gium would  be  guarajateed  and  an  indemnity  paid 
by  Germany;  but  if  Belgium  should  in  any  way 
resist,  Germany  would  treat  her  as  an  enemy, 
and  "the  decision  of  arms"  would  determine  the 
future  relations  of  Belgium  to  Germany.  Twelve 
hours  were  allowed  for  the  Belgian  reply.  At  7 
A.K.,  August  3,  the  Belgian  foreign  minister 
handed  a  note  to  the  German  minister  at  Brus- 
sels, pointing  out  that  France  on  August  1  had 
formally  pledged  herself  to  respect  Bel^an  neu- 
trality, and  that  the  proposed  Germsja  action 
would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  international 
law.  Belgium  therefore  proposed  to  prevent  by 
every  means  in  her  power  any  violation  of  her 
neutrality.  King  Albert  immediately  appealed 
to  the  "diplomane  intervention"  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  safeguard  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
When  this  failed,  and  German  forces  entered  Bel- 
gian territory  at  Gemmenich  on  the  morning  of 
August  4,  Belgium  appealed  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  to  assist  in  opposing  the 
German  invasion  by  force  of  arms.  On  August 
10  the  Belgian  government  received  a  second  Ger- 
man communication,  forwarded  through  the 
Ketlierlands,  regretting  that  "bloody  encounters 
should  have  resulted  from  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment's attitude  towards  Germany,"  and  urging 
the  Belnan  government  to  "spare  Belgium  tiie 
further  uorrore  of  war"  by  forming  a  compact 
with  Germany.  The  invitation  was  indignantly 
declined.  ' 

Gbeat  Bbitain  Against  Gkruant.  The  vio- 
lation of  Belgian  neutrality  was  the  official  rea- 
son for  Great  Britain's  «itry  into  the  war 
against  Germany.  From  the  first  days  of  the 
crisis.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  foreign  min- 
ister, had  token  a  leading  part  in  promoting 
projects  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Servia  and  Austria-Hungary  by  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  M.  Sazonov  and  M.  Poincare  ur- 
gently advised  him  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent war  would  be  to  inform  the  German  govern- 
ment that  they  would  have  to  deal  with  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  with  Russia  and  France  if 
ttey  supported  Austria-Hungary  by  force  of 
arms;  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  refused  to  commit 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  great  pains 
on  July  29  to  warn  the  German  ambassador  that 
in  case  of  a  general  European  war  Great  Britain 
might  suddenly  decide  to  intervene,  and  that 
the  friendly  toior  of  British  diplomacy  must  not 
mislead  Germany  into  believing  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  in  any  case  stand  aside.  That  night 
the  German  Chancellor,  hoping  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  remain  neutral,  offered  to  promise 
that  Germany  would  annex  no  French  territory, 
and  no  Belgian  territory — unless  Belgium  aided 
against  Germany ;  but  with  regard  to  the  French 
colonies  Herr  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  could  moke 


no  promises.    In  rejecting  this  soggeated  bar- 

gtin,  Jul^  30,  Sir  Edward  Grey  reserved  for 
reat  Britain  "full  freedom  to  act  as  rarcnm- 
stances  may  seem  to  us  to  require."  In  readiness 
for  any  emergency,  the  British  First  Fleet  was 
held  ocmeentrated  at  Portland.  On  July  31  Sir 
Edward  Grey  warned  the  German  ambassador 
that  Great  Britain  might  be  drawn  in  if  France 
were  involved.  The  same  day,  in  view  of  the 
threatened  German  mobilization,  he  asked 
whether  France  and  Germany  intended  to  respect 
Belgian  neutrality  in  event  of  war.  France  re- 
plied in  the  afSrmative,  July  31,  but  Germany 
was  "not  in  a  position  to  reply."  Sir  Edward 
Grey  thereupon  warned  Germany  that  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  neutrality  would  probably  excite 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  to  such  an  extent 
that  Great  Britain  would  intervene.  He  would 
not,  however,  promise  to  remain  neutral  even  if 
Germany  shoi^d  agree  to  respect  Belgian  neu- 
trality, or  if  Germany  should  prcMuise  to  leave 
the  t^ritory  and  colonies  of  France  intact.  On 
the  following  day,  August  3,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
mode  a  lengthy  speech  in  the  Commons,  explain- 
ing that  while  Great  Britain  was  under  no  ^eaty 
obligations  to  assist  France,  he  had  assured  the 
French  ambassador  on  August  2  that  the  British 
fleet  would  prevmt  the  German  fleet  from  at- 
tacking French  coasts  or  shipping.  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  as  a  guarantor  of  Belgian  neu- 
trality and  independence  Great  Britain  was  vi- 
tally concerned  in  preventing  the  conquest  of  Bel- 
gium by  Grermany.  The  following  day,  August 
4,  when  news  was  received  that  Germany  had 
violated  Belgian  territory  at  Gemmenich,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  dispatched  an  ultimatum  to  Ger- 
many, requiring  an  answer  by  midnight,  that 
Germany  would  respect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium. Germany  refused,  on  the  ground  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  With  evidence  of  anger  and  dis- 
appointment, the  German  Chancellor  rebuked 
Great  Britain  for  making  war  just  for  "a  scrap 
of  paper."  An  excited  mob  threw  stones  through 
the  window  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlbi. 
Hie  next  day,  Mr.  Asquith  announced  that  a 
state  of  war  had  existed  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  since  11  P.M.,  August  4. 

Declabationb  or  War.  For  convaiient  ref- 
erence the  various  declarations  of  war  are  here 
listed:  Austria-Hungary  against  Servia,  July 
28;  Germany  against  Russia,  August  1,  7:10 
p.  M. ;  Germany  against  France,  August  3,  6:45 
p.  M. ;  German  invasion  of  Belgium,  the  morning 
of  August  4;  Great  Britain  on  Germany,  August 
4,  11  P.M.;  Austria-Htmgary  on  Russia,  August 
6;  Montenegro  on  Austria-Sungary,  August  8; 
Servia  on  Germany,  August  0;  France  on  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, August  10;  Great  Britain  on 
Austria-Hungary,  August  12;  Monten^ro  on 
Germany,  August  12;  Japan  on  Germany,  Au- 
gust 23;  Austria-Hungary  on  Japan,  August  25; 
Austria-Hungary  on  Belgium,  August  28;  Turk- 
ish hostilities  against  Russia,  October  29;  Rus- 
sian, French,  and  British  ambassadors  to  Tur- 
key ask  for  passports,  October  30. 

The  "White  Papeb"  and  the  BBixisa  Case. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  British  gov- 
ernment issued  a  collection  of  diplomatic  docu- 
ments and  dispatches  in  a  "White  Paper"  en- 
titled Miscellaneous  No.  6:  Correapondence  Re- 
specting the  European  Crtatt.  The  "British 
White  Paper,"  as  it  was  commonly  called,  served 
as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  controversialists 
who  quoted  diplomatic  notes  to  prove  that  the 
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British  cause  was  just.  Germany,  France,  Rus- 
sia, and  Belj^um  issued  similar  campilations. 
It  is  largely  from  these  sources  that  the  fore- 
going account  has  been  compiled.  These  oiBeial 
publications,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  each 
nation  attempted  to  justify  its  participation  in 
the  war,  can  be  only  briefly  discussed  here. 
Great  Britain  went  to  war  with  Germany  for 
three  reasons,  according  to  Mr.  Asquith,  the 
prime  minister, — ^"In  the  first  place,  to  vindicate 
the  sanctity  of  treaty  obligations  and  of  what  is 
properly  called  the  public  law  of  Europe;  in  the 
second  place,  to  assert  and  to  enforce  the  inde- 
pendence of  free  States,  relatively  small  and 
wealc,  against  oicroaehment  and  violence  by  the 
strong;  and  in  the  third  place,  to  withstand,  as 
we  believe  in  the  best  interests  not  only  of  our 
own  Empire,  but  of  civilization  at  large,  the  ar- 
rogant claim  of  a  single  Power  to  dominate  the 
development  of  the  destinies  of  Europe"  (E^n- 
burgh  Speech,  September  18).  To  tiiese  rea- 
sons are  sometimes  added  the  desire  to  defend 
democratic  government  against  autocracy,  to 
otamp  out  German  militarism,  and  to  maintain 
British  naval  supremacy.  The  adverse  criti- 
cism of  Great  Britain  may  be  summarized  under 
four  heads.  (I)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ar- 
gued. Sir  Edward  Grey  by  frailly  threatening 
war  at  the  outeet  might  have  induced  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  to  accept  mediation.  But 
he  had  neither  the  authority,  nor  the  certainty 
of  success,  to  warrant  such  action.  (2)  Sec- 
ondly, Dr.  Bemhard  Demburg,  in  a  review  of 
the  White  Paper,  alleges  that  the  protection  of 
Belgium  was  only  a  shallow  pretext  cleverly  as- 
signed by  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  an  excuse  for  at- 
tacking Germany.  Grey  had  refused  to  remain 
neutru  even  if  Germany  would  promise  not  to 
violate  Bel^^an  territory;  he  had  made  a  naval 
agreement  with  France  virtually  committing 
Great  Britein  to  war,  without  any  reference  to 
the  Belgian  question.  Furthermore,  the  Ger- 
mans argued,  Great  Britein's  concern  for  "small 
nations,'*  "treaty  oblinitions,"  and  "neutrality," 
was  insincere:  Great  Britein  had  shown  no  con- 
cern for  the  fate  of  Servia;  she  had  ruthlessly 
destroyed  the  Boer  Republic  in  South  Africa; 
more  than  once  she  had  violated  treaties;  and 
she  had  shown  her  disregard  for  the  righte  of 
neutrals  by  sending  British  troops  through  Por- 
tuguese colonial  territory  in  the  Boer  War,  and 
by  permitting  her  ally,  Japan,  to  land  troops  on 
the  neutral  territory  of  protesting  China.  (3) 
Thirdly,  the  Germans  most  bitterly  accuse  Great 
Britein  of  welcoming,  and  even  instigating,  the 
war  which  would  enable  her  to  crush  German 
commercial  and  industrial  competition.  (4) 
Finally,  when  rebuked  for  their  own  militarism, 
the  Germans  reteliate  by  tucing  Great  Britein 
_with  "navalism." 

The  German  "White  Book."  In  order  to 
prove  that  Germany  had  been  foully  attacked  by 
Russia,  the  German  government  published  a 
"White  Book"  giving  the  German  version  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  but  not  even  pretending  to 
contein  the  complete  diplomatic  correspondence. 
With  amazing  frankness  the  German  government 
in  ite  White  Book  admits  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  power  and  prestige  of  her  ally,  Ger- 
many "permitted  Austria  a  completely  free  hand 
in  her  action  towards  Servia."  With  equal  can- 
dor, the  German  government  confesses  that  it  re- 
fused mediation  in  the  Austro-Servian  conflict, 
as  that  would  have  constituted  "an  infraction  of 


(Austria-Hungary's)  sovereignty."  After  read- 
ing the  British  documente  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
concerting to  learn  that  Germany  "labored  in- 
cessantly for  peace,  "shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
England,"  by  supporting  pacific  proposals  in 
Vienna.  Telegrams  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Kaiser,  and  reporte  of  Russian  military  prepara- 
tions, are  inserted  in  the  White  Book  to  prove 
that  Russia's  mobilization  caused  the  war. 
Without  offering  the  slightest  substentiation  of 
ite  stetoment,  without  even  specifying  the  lo- 
cality, the  German  White  Book  asserte  that  in 
the  afternoon  of  August  1  "Russian  troops 
crossed  our  frontier  and  marched  into  German 
territory.  Thus  Russia  began  the  war  on  us." 
Xor  is  any  proof  offered  that  "On  the  morning 
of  the  next  day  France  opened  hostilities." 

A  second  German  White  Book,  How  the 
Franoo-OeniMm  Oonfiiot  Could  Have  Been 
Avoided,  reproduces  tel^^ams  sent  to  and  from 
King  George,  July  30-August  1.  The  first  four 
telegrams  are  interesting  chiefly  because  the 
three  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe  appear  as 
"Willy,"  "Geori^e,"  and  "Nicky."  The  fifth  and 
following  dispatehes  show  that  Germany  would 
have  bem  ready  to  delay  her  invasion  of  France 
until  the  night  of  August  3,  on  condition  that 
Great  Britain  would  guarantee,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, the  absolute  neutrality  of  France.  Great 
Britain  refused.  The  Kaiser's  telegram  of  Au- 
gust 1  is  especially  interesting  as  it  shows  that 
"on  technical  grounds"  German  mobilization, 
once  proclaimed,  could  not  be  suddenly  counter- 
manded, but  had  to  be  completed ;  yet  it  was  be- 
cause Russia  refused  to  countermand  her  par- 
tially-completed mobilization  that  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  Russia. 

The  Russian  "Obanob  Book."  The  "Orange 
Book"  published  by  the  Russian  government  con- 
teins  79  diplomatic  documente,  harmonizing  in 
general  with  the  "British  White  Paper."  No. 
47,  however,  dated  July  28,  and  briefly  announc- 
ing that  "the  order  for  general  mobilization  (in 
Austria-Hungary)  has  been  signed,"  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  note  published  in  the  French 
"Yellow  Book"  (No.  116)  declaring  that  gen- 
eral mobilization  was  proclaimed  by  Austeia- 
Hungary  at  1  a.  ic,  July  31.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  the  "Orange  Book"  conteins  no  com- 
munication addressed  to  Belgrade  from  Petro- 
grad  before  July  27,  when  the  Czar  replied  to  the 
Prince  Regent's  telegram  of  July  24.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Russia  refrained  from  ad- 
vising Servia  how  to  answer  the  ultimatum  of 
July  23,  or  else  that  the  "Orange  Book"  is  in- 
complete. In  the  allegation  that  news  of  Ger- 
man mobilization  was  "accidentally"  published 
on  July  30  two  days  too  soon,  the  "Orange  Book" 
is  confirmed  by  the  French  "Yellow  Book." 

The  French  "Yellow  Book."  In  many  re- 
specto  the  most  noteble  collection  of  documente 
was  issued  by  the  French  government.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  impressive  array  of  docmnente  show- 
ing how  the  pacific  efforts  of  the  Allies  were 
frustrated  by  Ormany's  abrupt  ultimatums,  the 
French  "Yellow  Book"  contains  reporte  analyz- 
ing the  warlike  spirit  in  Germany  in  1913.  An 
"official  secret  report"  received  from  "a  reliable 
source"  by  M.  Etienne  in  1913,  purporte  to  pre- 
sent the  conviction  ot  some  high  German  official 
that  the  German  people  must  be  prepared  to 
look  on  an  offensive  war  as  a  necessity.  "We 
must  so  manage  matters,"  says  the  official,  "that 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  powerful  armaments, 
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coneiderable  aacriflees,  and  strained  political  re- 
lations, an  outbreak  should  be  considered  as  a 
relief."  In  No.  3,  dated  "Berlin,  May  6,  1913," 
the  French  ambassador  represents  Oeneral  von 
Moltke  as  saying  that  "Germany  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  leave  Russia  time  to  mobilize.  .  .  . 
We  must  anticipate  our  principal  adversary  as 
soon  as  there  are  nine  chances  to  one  of  going 
to  war,  and  begin  it  without  delay  in  order  ruth- 
lessly to  crush  all  resistance."  Equally  interest- 
ing 18  the  report  prepared  for  M.  Pichon  on  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Germany  according  to  reports  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents.  The  Conserva- 
tive country  squires,  says  the  writer  of  Xo.  6, 
would  welcome  war  as  an  escape  from  death 
duties  and  from  Socialism;  the  higher  l>our- 
geoisie,  represented  by  the  National  Liberal 
Party,  "the  party  of  contented  spirits,"  hates 
France  as  the  home  of  revolutionary  ideas;  "the 
manufacturers  of  guns  and  armor  plate,  the  big 
merchants  who  demand  bigger  markets,  bsmkera 
who  are  speculating  on  the  coming  of  the  golden 
age  and  the  next  war  indemnity — all  these  re- 
gard war  as  good  business";  officials  of  all  kinds 
are  inspired  by  "Bismarckian"  arrogance;  pro- 
fessors of  economics  demonstrate  by  statistics 
Germany's  need  for  a  colonial  and  commercial 
empire  commensurate  with  her  industrial  out- 
put; historians,  philosophers,  and  pamphleteers 
glorify  German  "Kultur";  disappointeid  diplo- 
mats regard  France  with  rancor;  and  the  forces 
making  for  peace  are  weak  and  unorganized. 
Another  interesting  document  is  the  report  of 
the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  July  15,  1914, 

Suoting  the  Militariicke  Rundschau  to  the  effect 
bat  since  war  with  Russia  would  surely  come  in 
the  next  few  years,  it  should  be  provoked  at  once, 
while  circumstances  favored  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany.  No.  75  is  a  long  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  government, 
setting  forth  in  full  detail  the  malignant  ma- 
chinations of  Pan-Serbianism.  No.  115,  if  au- 
thentic, proves  that  general  mobilization  was 
ordered  by  Austria-Hungary  before  it  was  de- 
creed by  Russia.  Documents  106  and  136,  re- 
enforced  by  the  Premier's  speech  (No.  159), 
would  tend  to  show  that  German  military  prep- 
arations against  France  were  well  under  way  be- 
fore mobilization  was  officially  declared,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  unpleasant  "incidents,  the 
French  troops  were  forbidden  to  approach  within 
10  kilometers  of  the  frontier,"  and  that  German 
troops  committed  more  serious  hostile  acts  on 
French  territory  than  those  alleged  by  Germany 
as  cause  for  declaring  war  against  France.  No. 
165  is  an  account  of  the  insults  and  indignities 
suffered  by  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  in  returning  to  France  after 
the  declaration  of  war. 

The  Case  op  Beloiuu.  The  impression  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States  that  Belgium  had 
been  unjustifiably  and  ruthlessly  atUicked  by 
Germany  was  confirmed  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment's "Gray  Paper"  containing  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  from  July  24  to  August  29.  A 
Belgian  Commission  to  the  United  States  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Gate  of  Belgium, 
in  which  Germany  was  reproached  with  invad- 
ing and  covering  "with  blood  and  ruin  a  small, 
peaceful  country,  of  hardworking  and  honest 
people,  a  country  which  it  had  promised  to  pro- 
tect." By  the  treaty  of  1839  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia had  joined  with  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and 


Holland,  in  guaranteeing  that  Belgium  should 
form  "an  independent  and  perpetually  neutral 
State."  The  Hague  Convention  of  1907  on  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  had 
clearly  stated  that:  "The  territory  of  neutral 
powers  is  inviolable.  .  .  .  Belligerents  are  for- 
bidden to  allow  troops  or  trains  of  ammunition 
or  provisions  to  pass  through  the  territory  of 
the  neutral  power.  ...  It  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  hostile  power  if  it  takes  measures, 
even  forcible,  to  prevent  violations  of  its  neu- 
trality." Germany  was  pledged  to  this  Hague 
Convention  as  well  as  to  the  treaty  of  1839. 
By  attacking  Belgium,  Germany  violated  both 
pledges.  The  German  Chancellor  himself  con- 
fessed the  wrong  in  his  speech  before  the  Reich- 
stag on  August  4, — "We  are  now  in  a  state  of 
necessity,  and  necessi^  knows  no  law.  Our 
troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg  and  perhaps 
are  already  on  Belgian  soil.  [They  ws'e.] 
Gentlemen,  that  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
international  law.  .  .  .  We  knew,  however,  that 
France  stood  ready  for  invasion.  France  could 
wait  but  we  could  not.  ...  So  we  were  com- 
pelled to  override  the  just  protest  of  the  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgian  governments.  The  wrtmg — I 
speak  frankly — that  we  are  committing  we  will 
endeavor  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  military 
goal  has  been  reached."  Again,  in  an  excited 
conversation  with  the  Briti^  ambassador,  Herr 
von  Bethmann-Hollw^  referred  to  the  treaty  of 
1839  as  "a  scrap  of  paper."  The  phrase  has  al- 
ready become  classic  as  an  indication  of  Ger- 
many's willingness  to  sacrifice  treaty  obligations 
to  military  expediency.  Discovering  that  shame- 
less treaty-breaking  was  condemned  by  an  over- 
whelming public  opinion,  the  German  and  Ger- 
man-American apologists  dropped  the  plea  of 
"military  necessity"  for  the  invasion  of  Belgium, 
and  asserted  that  Belgian  neutrality  had  not 
been  violated  by  Germany,  but  rather  by  the 
alleged  flight  of  French  military  aviators  over 
Belgium,  tiie  alleged  presence  of  French  officers 
and  British  stores  in  Belgium,  and  other  inci- 
dents. These  accusations,  however,  were  not 
supported  by  well-attested  proof,  nor  were  they 
the  cause  for  Germany's  attack.  Germany  made 
war  on  Belgium  because  Belgium  refused  to  al- 
low German  troops  to  march  through  her  ter- 
ritory. Yet  another  apology  was  advanced  by 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  his  Reichstag  speech 
of  December  2,  and  by  Dr.  Bernard  Demburg  in 
the  pamphlet  The  Case  of  Belgium.  On  the 
basis  of  documents  which  tiie  Gormims  claimed 
they  discovered  in  the  office  of  the  Belgian  Gen- 
eral Staff  at  Brussels,  Belgium  was  accused  of 
"surrendering  her  neutrality  to  England."  The 
documents,  if  genuine,  proved  nothing  more, 
however,  than  that  Belgian  military  autiiorities 
had  discussed  with  British  military  attaches,  in 
1906  and  in  1912,  what  joint  military  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  hypothetical  case  that 
Germany,  proving  unfaithful  to  her  treaty  ob- 
ligations, should  violate  Belgian  neutrality. 
There  was  no  agreement  that  British  troops 
should  land  in  Belgium  before  (iermany  had  in- 
vaded Belgium.  It  is  therefore  difficult  for  a 
neutral  mind  to  understand  in  what  respect  such 
conversations  could  constitute  an  infraction  of 
Belgian  neutrality. 

IV.    MniTABT  Operations 
Gbnekal     Stbatbot     and     Rgsoubces.    The 
War  of  the  Nations  originated  as  a  struggle  on 
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the  part  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
asainat  the  "Slavio  Peril'^— against  the  huge 
Slav  empire  of  Russia  and  the  small  Slav  king- 
doms of  Servia  and  Montenegro.  But  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  conflict,  defense  against 
Russia  was  of  minor  interest  as  compared  with 
the  attack  on  Belgium,  Britain,  and  France. 
The  reason  was  quite  simple.  The  Gtorman  Oen- 
eral  Staff  *  had  planned,  so  said  the  military 
experts,  that  the  bulk  of  the  German  army 
should  be  hurled  first  against  France,  sjad  then, 
having  crushed  France,  be  transferred  to  the 
east  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  Russia's  slow- 
mobilizing  multitudes.  For  Russia,  with  all  her 
171  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  was  spread  over  so  vast  an  area  and  was 
BO  deficient  in  railways  that  10  of  her  36  army 
corps  (an  army  corps  may  be  counted  as  60,- 
000  men )  could  not  be  expected  to  arrive  on  the 
scene  in  the  first  month,  and  the  remaining  26 
could  not  begin  a  serious  attack  within  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  war.  GJermsJoy  could  leave  5 
of  her  26  army  corps  to  coSperate  with  12  Aus- 
trian corps  in  holding  back  the  Russian  advance 
guard,  while  2  Austrian  corps  "punished"  Ser- 
via, and  the  remaining  2  Austrian  and  19  Ger- 
man corps  crushed  France.  The  German  armies 
in  the  west  would  sweep  across  Belgium — ^with 
its  network  of  c<MiTenient  railways  and  smooth 
highways — ^turning  the  flank  of  the  strong  line 
of  French  fortifications  along  the  Franco-Ger- 
man frontier,  and  swoop  down  upon  Paris  with 
irresistible  might  The  French  army  annihi- 
lated, the  German  troops  could  be  shifted  from 
the  west  to  the  east  (it  is  only  a  little  more 
than  500  miles  from  Belgium  to  Russia,  that  is, 
twice  the  distance  from  Albany  to  Buffalo)  and 
reserves  could  be  brought  up  to  defeat  the  ad- 
vancing Russians.  The  attack  on  France  and 
Belgium,  however,  met  with  such  fierce  resist- 
ance that  although  13  reserve  corps  were  sent 
into  France  on  the  heels  of  21  active  corps,  in 
August,  followed  by  4  substitute  reserve  corps 
at  the  end  of  August,  8  Landwehr  corps  in  Sep- 
tember, and  6  semi-corps  of  reserves  in  October, 
in  addition  to  10  cavalry  divisions,  the  German 
forces  in  France  and  Belgium  had  to  fall  back 
after  their  first  swift  stroke  and  eould  then  do 
little  more  than  hold  a  long  intrenched  battle 
line  against  the  enemy.  This  delav  in  the  west 
gave  the  dreaded  "Russian  hordes"  time  to 
mass  in  Poland  for  an  invasion  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Germany.  The  Austro-Hungarian  ar- 
mies, moreover,  b^^an  to  show  alarming  weak- 
ness, and  were  unable  either  to  conquer  the 
Serbs  in  the  south  or  to  hold  back  the  Russians 
in  the  nortii  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  Germany 
was  now  compelled  to  fight  the  war  on  two 
fronts,  shifting  her  troops  back  and  forth  as 
occasion  required,  and  finding  her  magnificent 
strategic  railways  of  incalculable  value.  Skill- 
ful distribution  of  forces,  able  generalship,  and 
superior  equipment  enabled  the  Germans,  with 

*  At  the  ontbrwk  of  the  war,  the  Chief  of  the  Ger- 
men  Oenerel  Stall  wsi  Helhuth  von  Holtki,  who 
WM  bom  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  in  1843,  served  in 
the  Franco-Prnuian  War  of  1370-71,  waa  attached  to 
the  General  Staff  a*  an  adjutant  under  his  famoua 
uncle,  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke,  and  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  general  of  infantrjr  in 
1906.  During  the  course  of  the  War  of  the  Nations, 
he  was  superseded  in  chief  eonunand  of  the  German 
forces  by  Oknibal  Ebich  voh  Falkimbayn,  who  waa 
born  at  Burg  Belchau  in  1861,  served  in  China  aeveral 
years,  acted  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  16th,  and  later  of 
the  4th,  army  corps,  and  was  appointed  minister  of 
war  in  1913. 


Austrian  assistance,  to  hold  back  the  Russian 
invaders,  and  even  to  take  up  an  advanced  posi- 
tion in  Russian  Poland.  After  five  months  of 
the  war,  Germany  was  certainly  holding  her 
own.  Most  of  Belgium,  Northeastern  France, 
and  part  of  Russian  Poland  were  occupied  by 
German  troops,  whereas  only  a  small  comer  of 
Alsace  and  a  bit  of  East  Prussia  had  been  lost 
to  French  or  Russians.  The  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate victory  for  the  German  arms  was,  however, 
becoming  rather  uncertain.  To  be  sure,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  Russian  "tidal  wave"  sweeping  over 
Germany  from  the  east  was  no  longer  feared; 
but  in  a  long  war,  where  endurance  rather  than 
speed  of  mobilization  wins  the  victory,  Germany 
would  labor  under  great  difliculties.  Germany, 
with  a  total  population  of  66,000,000,  Austria- 
Hungary  with  less  than  60,000,000,  and,  later, 
Turkey  with  about  21,000,000,  aggregating  136,- 
000,000,  were  confronted  by  a  coalition  repre- 
senting 262,000,000  of  Europeans,  not  to  speak 
of  Russia's  20,000,000  in  Siberia  and  the  vast 
transmaritime  empires  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  According  to  the  beat  information  ob- 
tainable, Germany  had  placed  between  4  and  6 
million  men  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
that  is,  for  every  16  Germans — ^men,  women,  and 
children — ^there  was  1  soldier.  Germanv  still 
had  second-rate  fighting  men  and  freshly  ma- 
turing youths  to  call  upon,  but  obTiously  the 
number  was  limited.  France  likewise  was  lim- 
ited; an  army  of  6,000,000  would  be  one-eighth 
the  population.  But  Russia  boasted,  in  addi- 
tion to  6,000,000  trained  warriors,  a  reserve  of 
population  which  could  furnish  6,000,000  more 
(counting  1  soldier  to  every  16  inhabitants)  if 
th^  could  be  mustered,  trained,  and  equipped. 
Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  over  46,- 
000,000  to  draw  upon,  was  already  drilling 
1,000,000  or  more  recruits  to  take  part  in  the 
battles  of  France.  From  the  16,000,000  white 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  100,000  or  more  soldiers 
might  be  sent  to  the  battlefields  of  western  Eu- 
rope. The  contingents  of  "native"  soldiers 
brought  from  Africa  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  the  British  Indians,  were  pictur- 
esque, but  hardly  numerous  enough  to  exert 
an  appreciable  influence  on  the  final  issue.  In 
short,  the  allieq  appeared  to  possess  superior 
resources  of  men  and  munitions  for  the  conduct 
of  a  protracted  war.  If  joined  by  Italy,  or  by 
one  of  the  Balkan  States,  the  Allies  would  enjoy 
a  still  more  marked  advantage.  Or  again,  if 
Austria-Hungary  should  be  rent  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, Germany  would  be  left  to  fight  against 
overwhelming  odds.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  Allies  might  conceivably  refuse  to  make  fur- 
ther sacrifices,  and  either  make  peace  or  carry 
on  the  war  in  a  half-hearted  fashion.  Or  Ger- 
man generalship  might  win  a  brilliant  victory 
and  destroy  part  of  the  Allied  army.  Into  any 
forecast  of  the  war's  outcome,  these  and  similar 
considerations  were  bound  to  inject  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  uncertainty.  'The  possibility 
that  the  Allies  would  capitulate  separately, 
however,  appeared  very  slight  indeed  after  the 
agreement  signed  in  London,  September  5,  by 
Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  binding  them- 
selves not  to  make  terms  with  Germany  until 
they  could  do  so  jointly. 

Mobilization.  Before  military  operations  on 
a  large  scale  could  be  inaugurated  in  any  theatre 
of  the  war,  the  millions  of  men  composing  the 
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"citizen  armies"  of  the  Tarions  belligerents  had 
to  be  equipped  for  war  and  sent  to  tue  front,  or 
"mobilized."    In  time  of  peace  each  nation  had 
troops  scattered  in   towns  and  camps  all  over 
the  country.    Take  Germany  for  example.     Ger- 
many's standing  or  "peace  army"  was  composed 
of  a!l>out  830,000  men   (not  including  30,000  or 
more  civilian  employees),  organized  in  26  army 
corps.     On  a  peace  footing,  an  army  corps  num- 
bered between  30,000  and  35,000  men.     For  war 
the   army   corps   was   raised   to   a   strength   of 
about  60,000  men  by  the  inclusion   of  "active 
reserves,"  i.e.,  men  who  had  recently  served  and 
were  still  under  28   years  of  age.    This  ^ave 
Germany  a  field  army  of  over  1,250,000  trained 
men.    In   tiie   sectmd   place,   the   Landwdir   or 
second  line,  consisting  of  toained  men  between 
28  and  39  years  of  age,  was  called  up  to  re- 
enforce  the  first  line,  or  to  do  garrison  duty. 
The  Germaa  Landwehr  numbered  about  1,200,- 
000  men.    The  third  line  or  Landsturm  included 
400,000  men  of  middle  age,  who  would  be  called 
upon  only  for  defense  against  foreign  invasion. 
In  addition,  Germany  had  almost  600,000  able- 
bodied  men  of  military  age  who  had  been  ex- 
cused from  regular  military  service  and  could 
be  used  in  case  of  war  to  replace  the  wounded 
and  killed.    War,  therefore,  meant  possible  mili- 
tary service  for  some  member  of  almost  every 
family.    The  word  of  mobilization,   flashed  by 
telegraph  to  every  comer  of  the  German  TSim- 
pire  on  August   1,  brought  the  active  reserves 
immediately  to  the  appointed  mobilizing  centre 
of  each  army  corps.    Some  German  corps  were 
mobilized   near   the   frontier,   for   example,   the 
XV  at  Strassburg,  the  XVI  at  Metz,  the  XXI  at 
Saarburg,  tiie  VIII  at  Coblenz.    Others  had  to 
be  transported  by  rail  from  the  interior.    The 
immensity   of    this   movement   may    be   faintly 
realized  when  one  considers  that  an  army  corps 
requires    between    26    and    30    50-car    railroad 
trains    for    its    transportation.     Gtms,    rations, 
ammunition,    artillery,    hospital    supplies,    and 
horses  went  with  the   troops.     In   many   cases 
the  horses  had  to  be  purchased  from  farmers 
at   the   beginning   of   mobilization,    and   motor 
trucks  from  merchants.    The  whole  railway  sys- 
tem was  operated  by  military  authorities,  on  .a 
special    time   schedule    carefully    calculated    to 
bring  the  troops  to  the  frtmt  in  the  shortest 
pdssible  time.    The  huge  national  army  was  a 
perfect  mechanism,  whose  delicate  adjustments 
might  be  thrown   into   fatal  confusion   by  the 
blimder  of  one  stupid  official,  the  delay  of  one 
special  train.     Travelers  who  witnessed  the  Ger- 
man armies  concentrating  on  the  French  fron- 
tier affirm  that  the  marvelous  German  mobiliza- 
tion   progressed    with    the   precision    of    clock- 
work.   In  France,  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  in 
Russia,  mobilization  was  slower  ana  less  perfect 
in  its  appointments.     But  most  reports  confirm 
the  impression  that  both  the  French  and  Bus- 
sian  armies  were  put  in  the  field  with  greater 
celerity  and  with  far  less  confusion  than  could 
have  been  expected. 

Equipment  of  the  Abkies.  No  less  perfect 
than  the  organization  of  the  enormous  armies 
was  the  equipment  with  which  they  fought.  The 
War  of  the  Nations  was  a  battle  of  machines, 
waged  with  the  help  of  every  deadly  device  sci- 
ence could  invent.  The  feature  of  the  conflict 
in  the  Franco-Belgian  theatre  was  the  new  Krupp 
11-inch  howitzer.  (A  "gim"  throws  its  projec- 
tile in  almost  a  straight  line;  a  "howitzer"  dis- 


charKes  its  shell  at  an  angle  of  elevation  vary- 
ing from   16  to  46;   a  "mortar"  is  fired  at  a 
still  greater  angle  of  elevation,  the  object  bong 
to  drop  a  shell  on  the  top  of  a  fortification  or 
bdiind  the  earthworks  of  the  enemy.)     The  new 
Krupp  howitzer,  weighing  nearly  40  tons,  was 
hauled  by  powerful  motors  on.  two  heavy  motor 
trucks  whose  "caterpillar"  wheels  were  shod  with 
great  flapping   feet  so '  as  not  to  sink   in   soft 
ground.     Arriving  at  the   scene   of   action,   the 
two   trucks  were  backed   up   together   and   the 
howitzer  was  ready  to  throw  an  11 -inch  shell  at 
any  object  within  a  radius  of  six  miles.     The 
heaviest  portable  French   siege  piece  had   been 
the  10.7-ilich  howitzer,  drawn  in  four  parts,  and 
diflicult  to  move,   assemble,  and  mount.    Still 
more  formidable  tiian  the  Krupp  "11"  was  the 
Austrian   12-ineh  howitzer,  built  at  the  Skoda 
works.    But  the  surpassing  achievement  of  the 
Krupp  gun  factory  at  Essen  was  the  production 
of  a   16-inch    (42-centimeter)   siege  piece  which 
could  be  transported  by   rail   and  readily   em- 
placed    on    a   concrete    foundation.     From    this 
gun,  discharged  by  electricity,  a  shell  one  meter 
in  length,  weighing  almost  a  ton,  and  filled  with 
high  explosive,  'could  be  hurled  some  16  miles. 
Skilled  mechanics  from  the  Essen  works  aocom- 
panied   each    of   the   7   «r   8   of   these    IS-inch 
pieces  which  Germany  was  said  to  have  put  in 
the  field.     Two  of  these  gigantic  howitzers,  sta- 
tioned 10  miles  from  the  inner  forts  of  Antwerp, 
rendered    the   elaborate    defenses    of    that   cifv 
worthless.     Even  the  smaller  German  howitzers 
were  capable  of  demolishing  the  forts  at  Li^ge 
and  Namur  and  wrecking  the  steel-domed  cupolas 
whidi   had   been  the  pride  of   Belgium's   forte. 
In  the  field,  mueh  smaller  guns  were  ordinarily 
used.    The    German    army    employed   a   3-ineh 
gun  capable  of  throwing  20  16-pound  diells  per 
minute   at   an   enemy   three   miles   away.     The 
shell  was  timed  to  explode  just  before  striking, 
and  would  seatter  260  steel  bullets  in  the  ranks 
of    the    enemy.     Gun     and    carriage     together 
weighed  about  a  ton.    Aeroplanes,  whose  value 
in  warfare  had  long  been  discussed,  now  ren- 
dered priceless  service  in  locating  tile  enemy,  so 
that  the  artillery   officers  could  instruct   their 
gunners  at  what  angle  to   fire  at   the   unseen 
enemy.    The  French   field  gun  was  of  slightiy 
smaller  bore  than  the  German,  but  of  greater 
power  and   weight.    Machine  guns  or   mitrail- 
leuses  were   also   used   with    telling   effect.     A 
machine  gun  is  light  enough  to  be  packed  on 
the  back  of  a  horse  or  drawn  on  a  light  carriage 
by  a  pair  of  dogs  (as  in  the  Belgian  army) ;  it 
fires  from  400  to  600  ordinary  rifle  bullets  per 
minute.    The  regular  arm  of  the  infantry  was 
the  rifle,  tipped  with  the  bayonet  for  hand-to- 
hand   encounters.    England   used   the   excellent 
Lee-Enfield  rifle,  France  the  Lebel,  Russia  the 
Nagant,    Belgium    the    Mauser,    Germany    the 
Mauser,  and  Austria  the  Mannlieher;   of  these 
various  makes,   the   German   Mauser   possessed 
the    greatest    muzzle    velocity,    although    the 
French   had   a   longer   effective   range.     Almost 
as  important  as  artillery  or  fire-arms  was  the 
automobile.     Motor   cars   encased   in   steel   and 
armed   with    rapid-fire   guns    accompanied   Von 
Kluck's  cavalry  on   its  swift  advance.     Speedy 
automobiles  and  motorcycles  were  invaluable  for 
reconnoiBsance   and   communication   where  tele- 
phone, wireless  telegraph,  or  aSroplane  was  not 
available.    Monster  searchlights  mounted  on  mo- 
tor cars  illumined  the  field  of  battle  by  night 
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The  greatest  neTvice  of  the  motor,  however,  wm 
behind  the  firing  lines.  An  axmj  cannot  fight 
unless  it  is  fed.  To  feed  the  millionB  of  fight- 
ing men,  many  thousands  of  motor  trucks  were 
ceaselessly  employed  in  conveying  incalculabU 
quantities  of  foodstuffs.  Finally,  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  successes  of  the  Germans  were 
won  by  hurrying  troops  in  motor  trucks  to  the 
most  effective  point  on  the  battle  line. 

Attack  on  Fbanck.  The  whole  French  plan 
of  defense  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  would 
be  respected.  To  realize  the  importance  of  the 
neutrality  of  these  two  States,  one  needs  only 
to  observe  that  with  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
neutral,  approximately  half  of  the  northwestern 
frontier  of  France  was  immune  from  attack. 
The  southeastern  half  of  that  frontier,  from 
Luxemburg  to  Switzerland,  was  well  defended 
by  the  Vosges  mountains  and  by  the  wonder- 
ful line  of  French  fortifications  from  Verdun 
through  Toul  and  Epinal  to  Belfort.  French 
mobilization,  moreover,  was  directed  so  as  to 
place  the  main  strengUi  of  the  French  army  in 
the  trenches  and  forts  along  the  Franco-Qerman 
frontier  proper,  if  not  actually  to  take  the  of- 
fensive in  this  region.  If  the  Germans  endeav- 
ored to  strike  into  France  from  Lorraine,  they 
would  encounter  the  bulk  of  the  French  army 
intrenched  along  a  strong  line  of  defense.  As 
events  proved,  the  German  General  Staff  had 
determined  to  deliver  its  chief  attack  fiot  from 
Lorraine,  but  from  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 
By  adopting  this  course,  Germany  brought  160,- 
000  Belgians  into  the  field  as  enemies  and  three 
British  army  corps;  but  the  advantages  gained 
were  considered  more  important  than  the  addi- 
tion of  300,000  soldiers  to  the  enemies'  ranks. 
In  the  first  place,  through  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg, German  armies  would  have  two  natival 
routes  leading  into  the  heart  of  France.  The 
northern  route,  leading  from  the  German  mili- 
tary base  of  Cologne  through  Li^e,  Namur,  and 
Maubeuge,  was  that  of  the  main  railway  between 
Berlin  and  Paris.  The  network  of  roads  and 
railways  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  would 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  troops  and  sup- 

{ilies  through  this  region,  and  the  comparatively 
evel  country  would  permit  the  use  of  the  fa- 
mous Krupp  howitzers.  The  second  route  fol- 
lowed the  Moselle  Valley  from  the  German  base 
of  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine  up  to  Luxemburg  and 
crossing  Luxemburg  entered  France  at  Longwy, 
and  passed  north  of  Verdun.  In  the  second 
place,  France  had  not  erected  such  formidable 
fortresses  along  the  frontier  opposite  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  as  those  opposite  Lorraine  and 
Alsace.  Dunkirk,  Lille,  and  Maubeuge  could 
not  compare  with  Verdun,  Toul,  Epinal,  and 
Belfort.  In  the  third  place,  and  perhaps  this 
was  the  most  important  consideration,  a  swift 
incursion  of  German  armies  by  way  of  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg  would  force  the  French  army  to 
change  the  front  of  ite  mobilization  from  the 
Lorraine  frontier  to  the  Belgian  frontier ;  and  in 
attempting  to  re-form  its  lines,  the  French  army 
might  conceivably  be  thrown  inte  such  confu- 
sion and  disorder  tiiat  a  ^gantic  victory — a 
Sedan  on  a  larger  scale — ^mignt  be  won  by  the 
Germans.  This  was  the  supreme  purpose  of 
German  strategy,  to  demoralize  and  break  up  the 
French  field  army.  Paris  could  be  taken  later. 
Finally,  tiie  use  of  the  Belgian  and  Luxemburg 
routes  would  enable  the  German  General  Staff 


to  put  its  entire  effective  forces  immediatelv  in 
the  field,  and  use  them  in  decisive  flanking 
movements  rather  than  in  protracted  frontal 
attacks.  The  19  army  corps  which  Germany 
had  immediately  available  for  the  invasion  of 
France  were  grouped  in  eight  great  armies; 
three  were  detailed  to  cut  a  broad  swath  through 
Belgium,  past  Maubeuge,  and  down  the  Oise; 
two  were  sent  through  Luxemburg  sjad  Belgian 
Luxemburg;  and  two  were  stationed  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  A  temporary  coalition  of  three  army 
corps  under  General  von  Emmich  *  was  formed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  seizing  Li£ge.  The 
eight  mam  armies  were:  (1)  General  von 
Kluck'st  army  north  of  the  Meuse,  (2)  General 
von  Bttlow's  army  south  of  the  Meuse,  (3) 
Offlieral  von  Hansen's  army  directed  towards 
Givet,  (4)  the  Duke  of  Wtlrttemberg's  army 
just  north  of  Luxemburg,  (6)  the  Prussian 
Crown  Prince's  army  in  Luxemburg,  (6)  the 
Bavarian  Crown  Prince's  army  based  on  Metz, 
( 7 )  General  von  Heeringen's  t  army  based  on 
Strassburg,  (8)  and  General  von  Deimling's 
army  in  upper  Alsace. 

With  the  troops  that  are  always  stationed 
near  the  frontier,  Germany  was  r^dy  to  make 
the  preliminary  m<)yes  in  her  attack  on  France 
before  the  main  armies  were  under  way.  Eves 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  an  advance  guard 
of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  took  possession  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  August  2,  and 
German  troops  were  moved  by  the  Luxemburg 
railways  to  the  Froich  frontier  at  Longwy.  On 
August  2,  also,  a  German  coliunn  crossed  the 
French  border  further  south,  at  Cirey.  On  the 
following  tUty  war  was  declared,  several  raids 
across  the  frontier  were  reported,  and  a  German 
aviator  dropped  bombs  on  LunSville. 

CONQUKST  or  Beloiuii.  Li£ob  and  Brussels. 
The  attack  on  Belgium  was  begun  August  4, 
when  Gen.  Otto  von  Emmich's  three  army  corps 
moved  against  Li^e,  an  important  citv  of  174,- 
000  inhabitants,  situated  just  across  the  border 
from  the  Grerman  town  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
strongly  fortified,  and  lying  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  German  advance  u'om  Cologne  up  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse.  So  anxious  were  the  Ger- 
man military  authorities  that  Li6ge  should  be 
taken  without  loss  of  time,  that  General  von 
Emmich  recklessly  sacrificed  his  men  in  futile 
attempte  to  carry  Litee  by  assault.  Compact 
masses  of  German  soldiery  were  hurled  against 
the  Belgian  forte,  only  to  be  mowed  down  by 
murderous  artillery  fire,  or  annihilated  by  the 
explosion  of  mines.  Aiisault  failing.  General 
von  Emmich  brought  up  siege  guns,  which  speed- 
ily doDolished  2  of  the  12  forte  which  encircled 
the  city,  and  enabled  the  Germans  to  enter  the 
town  on  the  night  of  August  7.  Some  of  the 
surrounding  forte  still  held  out — ^the  French 
assert,  until  August  Ifi;  but  they  could  do  no 
more  than  inconvenience  the  passage  of  German 
troops  through  Li^e  into  Central  Belgium. 
General  Leman  and  the  gallant  Belgian  garri- 
son had  by  their  four  days'  resistance  held  back 
the   German   military   machine   and   had   given 

*  Otto  vom  Exxich,  bom  1848 ;  enlUted  in  65th 
IiifantiTi  1866;  general  of  iafsntry  and  commander  of 
the  10th  army  corps,  1909. 

t  6kn.  Alixandkb  vok  Kluok,  born  at  MOnitw, 
1846;  enlisted  186S:  (erred  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  War, 
1866;  twice  woanded  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War, 
1870-71 ;  nnersl  of  infantry,  1906. 

t  GxN.  J08IA8  VOH  HXXBINOIN,  born  at  Kassel,  1860 ; 
enlisted,  1867;  general  of  infantry,  1906;  minlst«r  of 
war,  1909-18. 
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thdr  compatriots  and  allies  a  day  or  two  longer 
to  complete  their  mobilization. 

After  the  fall  of  Li^e,  the  German  cavalry, 
60,000  strong,  swept  over  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. Skirmishes,  which  the  Belgians  magnified 
into  bloody  battles,  at  Tongres,  Tirlement,  Hae- 
len,  Diest,  and  Eghezee,  marked  the  retirement 
of  ihe  Belgian  forces  to  their  principal  line  of 
defense  at  Louvain.  There,  on  August  19,  the 
Bel^an  army  made  its  last  important  stand 
against  overwhelming  odds,  was  defeated,  and 
driven  back  in  a  northwesterly  direction  on 
Malines  and  Antwerp.  The  German  cavalry  en- 
tered Brussels  on  the  afternoon  of  August  20, 
without  firing  a  shot.  Then  the  astonieSed  citi- 
zens of  the  Belgian  capital  witnessed  the  march 
through  their  city  of  regiment  after  regiment 
of  German  infantry  on  its  way  "to  Paris. ' 

FAILUBE   of    the    FBENOH    OOUNTER-OFFENSrVK. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army  had  completed  its 
mobilization  and  had  begun  to  move  forward 
all  along  the  line.  In  the  extreme  south,  a 
brigade  of  General  Dubail's  army  stepped  over 
into  Alsace  at  Altkirch,  carried  the  German 
trenches  there,  August  7,  and  entered  the  city 
of  MQlhausen,  August  8.  General  Pau  *  was  in 
actual  charge  of  the  invasion  of  Alsace.  He 
was  hailed  as  a  liberator  by  the  French-speak- 
ing population,  which  has  never  ceased  to  long 
for  reunion  with  France,  although  more  than  a 
generation  has  passed  since  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
annexed  by  the  conquering  Germans  in  1871. 
General  Pau's  forces  penetrated  as  far  north  as 
Colmar.  Simultaneously  other  French  troops 
mastered  the  passes  of  the  Vosges  mountains 
and  descended  from  the  west  into  the  Alsatian 
valleys.  Further  north,  General  Castelnau  with 
five  army  corps  invaded  Lorraine,  and  occupied 
the  line  Delme-Morhange-Saarburg,  August  18. 
Other  French  armies  under  Generals  Langle  de 
Gary  and  Ruffey  moved  up  to  face  the  Duke  of 
WUrttemberg  and  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince 
in  the  region  of  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes.  A 
French  army  under  General  Lanrezac  marched 
north  into  Belgian  territory  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  the  angle  formed  between  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse  rivers,  south  of  Namur.  In  the 
meantime,  two  British  army  corps  (a  third, 
later)  had  been  landed  in  France  and  had  taken 
up  a  position  north  of  Maubeuge  on  a  line  from 
Condfi  in  France  to  Mons  and  Binche  in  Bel- 
gium, August  21.  General  Joffre,*  the  silent 
and  corpulent  commander-in-chief  of  the  Repub- 
lican armies,  still  held  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  forces  in  reserve,  waiting  until  the  G^erman 
plan  of  campaign  should  have  disclosed  itself. 
In  the  four  days  August  20-21-22-23  the  ad- 
vanced Franco-British  lines  felt  the  first  shock 
of  the  German  attack,  and  the  French  counter- 
offensive  in  Alsace-Lorraine  deflnitelv  failed. 
In  Lorraine,  General  Castelnau's  invading  army 
was  attacked  from  three  sides  at  once  by  Gen- 
eral von  Heeringen,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia, and  garrison  forces  from  Metz.  For  the 
first  time  under  fire,  one  French  army  corps 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  General  Castelnau  was 

*  Pavi.  Pau,  bom  at  MonMUmar,  1848 ;  brigadier 
general,  1397;  commander  of  the  16th,  and  aubsa- 
quently  of  the  20th,  army  corps. 

*  Joseph  Jorrsx,  born  in  1862,  aerred  in  defenae  of 
Peril  in  the  Franco-Pruasian  War  of  1870-71,  aubae- 
quently  employed  in  the  conatruction  of  forta  at  Engliien 
and  in  Cochln-China,  won  renown  aa  military  governor 
of  Madagascar,  and  is  famed  for  hia  fondneaa  of  mathe- 
matics and  for  hia  atrict  discipline. 


able  to  extricate  his  defeated  army  imly  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  He  now  took  the  de- 
fensive before  Nancy.  In  southern  Alsace,  the 
French  invaders  were  compelled  to  retreat  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  advanced,  and  to  abandon 
practically  all  the  ground  they  had  wim.  The 
French  countw-offensive"  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
had  been  politically  advantageous,  in  that  it  had 
stirred  up  all  France  to  reconquer  the  "lost 
provinces";  but  from  a  military  standpoint  it 
had  been  unsuccessful  if  not  disastrous.  The 
French  armies  of  General  Ruffey  and  Gen.  Lan- 
gle de  Cary,  which  had  taken  up  an  advanced 
position  in  the  forests  of  Belgian  Luxemburg 
(the  southeastern  comer  of  Belgium)  were 
thrown  back  on  the  French  frontier  by  vimrous 
onslaughts  from  the  Grand  Duke  Albert  of  WOrt- 
temberg  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  This 
retreat  left  the  right  wing  of  General  Lanrezac's 
army  unsupported,  and  caused  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  Namur  salient,  against  which  ttie  Ger- 
mans had  brought  heavy  pressure  to  bear.  To 
the  west  of  General  Lanrezac,  British  forces  had 
been  stationed;  their  defeat  and  rapid  retire- 
ment was  the  most  spectacular  feature  of  the 
general  strategic  retreat  which  General  Joffre 
now  conducted.  To  make  clear  its  significance, 
a  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  situation  in 
Belgium. 

MORS  AND  Naicub.  In  occupying  Liege  (Au- 
gust 7),  Brussels  (August  20),  and  Ghent  (Au- 
gust 21),  the  Germans  had  possessed  themselves 
of  tiiree  commanding  railway  centres,  invaluable 
for  the  invasion  of  France.  The  Belgian  field 
army  had  been  brushed  aside,  separated  from 
its  allies,  and  driven  back  towards  Malinea  and 
Antwerp,  where  it  could  be  watched  by  a  Ger- 
man reserve  corps.  To  the  south,  however,  the 
roads  to  France  were  still  barred  by  the  for- 
tresses of  Lille  and  Maubeuge,  just  across  the 
border  in  France  and  Namur,  on  the  Meuse 
River  in  Belgium.  Behind  Namur,  a  strong 
French  army  was  supposed  to  be  entrenched  in 
the  angle  of  the  Meuse  and  Sambre  rivers,  with 
its  wings  at  Dinant  and  Charleroi.  North  of 
Maubeuge,  and  between  Charleroi  and  Lille,  two 
British  army  corps  *  had  arrived  on  August  21, 
and  taken  position  along  a  line  from  Condi 
through  Mons  to  Binche.  Against  this  Franco- 
Belgo-British  line,  the  army  of  Von  Kluck  was 
hurled.  Namur  succumbed  to  the  German  siege 
howitzers  on  August  22.  The  French  force  be- 
hind Namur,  menaced  on  its  right  flank  and 
strongly  attacked  on  its  left,  fell  back,  after  a 
savage  struggle  at  Charleroi  on  August  22-23. 
Three  German  arnrr  corps  appeared  in  front  of 
General  French's  British  Expeditionary  Force, 
and  one  on  its  left  flank.  Obviously  General  von 
Kluck  intended  to  overwhelm  the  two  British 
army  corps  and  turn  the  flank  of  the  Allied 
line.    Unwilling  to  be  either  outflanked  or  over- 

*  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Britiah  Expedition- 
aiy  Force  waa  Fisu)  Mabshal  Sia  Johk  FaxxcH, 
who  waa  born  in  18S2;  served  in  the  navy  four  yeara 
and  then  in  the  Sudan  military  campaign  of  1884—85; 
was  a  commander  in  the  Boer  War,  1899—1902; 
commander  of  t^e  firat  army  corps,  1901-07; 
field  msrahal,  1913;  chief  of  the  Britiah  Gen- 
eral Staff  aince  1911.  Under  Sir  John  French, 
LiKVT.  Obh.  Sib  Dovolas  ISaig  commanded  the  first 
of  the  two  British  army  corps:  he  waa  bom  in 
1861;  aerved  in  the  Sudan  and  in  South  Africa;  chief 
of  the  Indian  Staff,  1909-12.  QiN.  Sia  Bosaci 
SuiTH-DoBSiKM  commanded  the  other  Britiah  army 
corps:  he  was  born  in  I8S8;  served  in  the  Zuln  War, 
in  the  Sudan,  in  India,  and  in  South  Africa;  general 
since  1012. 
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whelmed.  General  French  abandoned  his  pre- 
earious  position  after  a  hot  contest  at  Mons, 
August  23-24,  and  conducted  a  hasty  retreat — 
an  orderly  flight,  one  might  say — back  into 
France.  Trenches  had  been  prepared  at  the 
line  Cambrai-Le  Cateau-Landrecies,  south  of 
Maubeuge;  but  the  continued  pressure  of  Gen- 
eral von  Kluck's  superior  numbers  forced  the 
British  on  July  26  to  continue  their  flight,  until 
on  August  28  they  rested  on  the  line  Noyon- 
Chauny-La  F6re,  having,  in  the  words  of  General 
French,  "thrown  ofT  the  weight  of  the  enemy's 
pursuit."  In  the  six-day  retreat,  hotly  pursued 
by  General  von  Kluck's  cavalry  and  his  armored 
motor  cars,  struggling  desperately  to  prevent 
its  artillery  and  supply  train  from  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  the  little  British  army  had 
lost  230  officers  and  13,413  men,  and  inflicted, 
so  they  claimed,  a  loss  three  times  as  great  upon 
their  pursuers. 

Joffke's  Retbeat  to  the  Mabnb.  The  sensa- 
tional retreat  of  Sir  John  IVench  should  be 
regarded  as  one  detail  of  the  general  strategic 
retreat  ordered  by  General  Joffre  after  tiie 
French  defeats  of  August  20-23.  llie  fate  of 
the  French  army  depended  upon  avoiding  a 
decisive  battle  until  the  French  forces  could 
be  concentrated  upon  an  advantageous  battle 
line  and  confront  the  Germans  with  equal  or 
superior  numbers.  It  would  have  been  folly  to 
rush  troops  northward  to  sure  defeat.  General 
Joffre,  therefore,  ordered  a  strategic  retreat  to 
the  region  south  of  the  Mame  River.  All 
France  north  of  a  line  from  Paris  to  Verdun 
was  abtuidoned  to  the  German  invaders.  The 
French  Government  Offices  were  removed  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux ;  General  Gallieni  *  began  to 

Srepare  Paris  for  siege;  and  as  General  von 
^luck  swiftly  followed  the  British  southward 
towards  Paris,  until  the  noise  of  battle  could 
be  heard  by  the  Parisians,  the  prediction  seemed 
about  to  be  verified  that  the  Germans  would  be 
in  Paris  six  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
But  General  von  Kluck,  having  arrived  before 
Paris,  suddenly  swerved,  Septonber  4,  to  the 
east  and  marched  towards  Meaux  and  Coulom- 
miers.  Meanwhile  the  Crown  Prince's  army  had 
captured  Longwy,  August  27,  and  Montm^y, 
and  the  whole  German  line  had  swept  down 
over  Northern  France. 

Battle  of  the  Mabne  (September  6-10). 
After  their  long  and  exhausting  retreat  the 
Franco-British  armies  stood  with  their  left  rest- 
ing securely  on  Paris,  their  right  holding  to 
Verdun,  and  their  centre  sagging  south  of  the 
Marne  River  on  the  line  Montmirail,  Suzanne, 
La  Fire  Champenoise,  Camp  de  Mailly,  Vitry 
le  Francois,  Revigny.  In  reality  Verdun  was 
the  centre  rather  than  the  extreme  right  of  the 
French  line,  for  the  armies  of  Generals  Castel- 
nau  and  Dubail  extended  south  from  Verdun  to 
the  Swiss  frontier  in  a  line  at  right  angles  with 
the  Paris-Verdun  line.  Between  Paris  and  Ver- 
dun, along  the  main  line  of  battle,  the  Allies 
disposed  of  considerably  more  than  1,000,000  men, 
while  the  Germans  numbered  but  900,000.  For 
the  first  time,  the  German  advance  felt  the  shock 
of  determined  resistance;  in  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 5  General  Joffre  had  given  the  order  to 
attack,  "to  die  rather  than  retreat."     By  shift- 

*  JOSSPH  Oau<»mi,  born  1849 ;  aarved  in  the 
French  Sadsn  »nd  Indo-Chlns;  OoTernar-0«n«r*I  of 
MsdagSKkr,  1896-1905;  commander  of  the  (srrison  of 
FarU  sinee  the  ontbreak  ot  the  war, 

.It 


ing  their  right  wing  eastward,  the  Germans  had 
concentrated  the  force  of  their  blow  against  tiie 
centre  of  the  Verdun-Paris  line,  between  Vitry 
le  Francois  and  Suzanne.  If  the  Germans  could 
break  through  the  French  centre  the  French 
army  would  be  cut  in  two,  and  the  eastern  half 
ground  to  pieces  against  the  German  lines  south- 
east of  Verdun.  The  French  centre  slood  solid 
against  the  German  onset,  however,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Marne,  September  6-10,  marked  the 
culmination  and  the  decline  of  the  German  in- 
vasion. The  decisive  factor  was  the  formation 
of  a  new  French  army  out  of  three  active  and 
four  second  line  divisions  from  Paris  (a  divi- 
sion is  a  third  of  an  army  corps,  or  about  16,000 
men),  which  on  September  7  moved  out  east- 
ward from  Paris,  in  the  rear  and  on  the  right 
of  General  von  Kluck's  army.  Turning  west  to 
confront  these  new  assailants.  General  vcm  Kluck 
was  attacked  from  the  south  by  the  Elnglish 
army.  With  admirable  generalship,  and  by  dint 
of  desperate  fighting,  Von  Kluck  escaped  from 
the  jaws  of  the  Anglo-French  trap  and  raced 
northwards  to  shake  off  the  French  forces  which 
clung  to  his  right  flank.  With  General  von 
Kluck,  the  whole  German  line  fell  back  of  neces- 
sity across  the  Mame  River,  as  its  right  wing 
had  been  turned.  The  supreme  effort  of  the 
German  army  had  failed.  The  fleld  army  of 
France  remained  intact,  and  was  now  numeric- 
ally superior. 

Battlx  or  THE  Ajsne.  With  characteristic 
thoroughness,  the  Germans  had  prepared  in  their 
rear  a  strong  line  upon  which  to  fall  back  in 
case  of  defeat.  When  the  British  and  French 
rushed  north  on  the  heels  of  General  von  Kluck 
after  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  the^  were  halted 
abruptly  on  September  12  at  Soissons  on  the 
Aisne  River.  By  September  15  it  was  clear  that 
the  Germans  were  not  simply  pausing  in  their 
retreat,  but  were  occupying  a  predetermined  bat- 
tle line  of  great  natural  strength,  prepared  with 
trenches  for  infantry  and  concrete  foundations 
for  the  big  German  gtms.  From  the  hills  of 
Noyon,  just  north  of  where  the  Aisne  River 
flows  into  the  Oise,  the  line  followed  the  heights 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Aisne — ^where  the 
French  had  placed  the  forts  of  La  Ffire  and  Laon 
— and  then,  leaving  the  Aisne,  the  line  bent 
southward  almost  touching  Reims  and  extend- 
ing across  the  forested  ridge  of  the  Argonne  to 
the  region  of  Verdun.  The  French  drive  was 
directcn  northward  against  Laon,  the  German 
drive  southward  against  Reims.  Both  were 
checked.  After  an  excessively  vigorous  bombard- 
ment of  Reims  on  Septemtber  28,  the  battle 
along  the  Aisne  practically  came  to  a  close,  al- 
Uiough  the  opposing  armies  viewed  each  other 
fiercely  from  their  parallel  lines  of  trenches. 
While  the  armies  in  the  centre  were  coming  to 
a  deadlock,  events  of  great  interest  were  trans- 
piring on  both  wings.  On  the  east,  the  Crown 
Prince  sent  about  four  army  corps  to  cut  in 
south  of  Verdtm  from  the  east.  The  Germans 
had  already  reduced  the  fort  of  Troyon,  just 
south  of  Verdun,  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  had 
reached  St-Mihiel,  September  26,  a  little  fur- 
ther south  on  the  Meuse,  thus  threatening  to 
surround  the  fortress,  when  the  French  re8n- 
forced  their  line  at  this  point.  St.-Mihiel  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  a  possible  starting  point 
for  a  strong  German  aggressive.  On  the  west 
of  the  long  battle  line,  the  Germans  and  the 
French  en^iged  in  a  "race  to  the  sea."    French 
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troops  were  hurried  northward  by  way  of  Amiena 
with  the  hope  of  enveloping  the  right  wing  of 
General  von  Kluck's  army,  and  German  troops 
were  marched  hastily  nortbward  to  frustrate  the 
French  flanking  movement.  The  net  result  was 
the  extension  of  the  battle  line  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise  rivers  to  Flanders 
and  the  Channel  coast.  French  reserve  troops, 
detachments  from  the  French  active  army,  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force,  British  Indians, 
Senegalese,  and  Turcos  went  to  make  up  this 
prolongation  of  the  Allies'  front. 

Faxx  of  Antwebp.  Since  the  last  days  of 
August  the  Belgian  army  had  been  annoying  the 
Germans  by  occasionally  sallying  forth  from 
their  position  at  Malines  and  Antwerp.  On  Sep- 
tember 27  the  Germans  bombarded  and  occupied 
Malines,  and  on  the  following  day  began  in 
earnest  to  attack  the  forts  surrounding  the  sup- 
posedly impregnable  Belgian  stronghold  of  Ant- 
werp. On  September  20  one  of  the  outlying  forts 
was  put  out  of  action,  and  another  blown  up 
by  the  explosion  of  its  magazine.  A  few  Brit- 
iih  marines  and  bluejackets  were  hurried  to  re- 
enforce  the  Antwerp  garrison,  but  to  no  avail, 
for  the  German  howitzers,  and  above  all  the 
42-centimeter  siege  pieces,  were  pounding  the 
Belgian  fortifications  to  bits.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  Germans  to  surround  and  besiege 
the  city;  they  had  simply  to  batter  the  forts 
and  drive  the  Belgians  out  by  artillery  flre. 
During  the  night  of  October  8  the  Belgian  and 
Britiu  forces  forsook  the  doomed  city,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  Germans  entered  in  tri- 
umph. The  Belgian  army  then  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Alli^I  line  in  Flanders. 

Battle  in  Flandebs.  In  the  last  week  of 
October  there  b^an  a  terrific  battle  in  Flanders. 
Having  taken  Antwerp,  the  Germans  massed  12 
army  and  4  cavalry  corps  between  the  Lys 
River  and  the  sea  for  a  drive  towards  the 
French  seaports  of  Dimkirk  and  Calais.  The 
Allies  had  to  hold  their  line  at  all  costs,  or  per- 
mit the  Germans  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
Channel  whence  England  would  be  menaced  and 
the  Allied  flank  attacked.  The  brunt  of  the 
battle  was  borne  at  first  by  the  battered  Bel- 
gian army,  which  held  the  Germans  back  of  the 
Yser  River  at  Kieuport  until  British  warships 
could  draw  into  range  and  open  fire  with  their 
heavy  guns,  forcing  the  Germans  to  desist.  Fur- 
ther inland,  between  Nieuport  and  Ypres,  the 
German  advance  was  checked,  after  all  other 
means  had  failed,  by  the  desperate  expedient  of 
cutting  the  dykes  and  fiooding  the  country.  The 
town  of  Dixmunde,  in  this  regicm,  was  finally 
won  by  the  Germans  after  terrible  fighting.  At 
Ypres,  the  British  army  was  savagely  assailed 
and  beaten  back,  but  its  line  was  not  broken. 
While  villages  and  cottages  were  being  laid  in 
ruins  by  incessant  bombardment,  the  contend- 
ing armies  sought  shelter  in  trenches.  By  the 
end  of  Noveml^r,  the  battle  of  Flanders,  like 
the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  had  lost  its  fury  and 
become  a  dreary  process  of  trench-digging. 
Here  and  there,  a  few  hundred  yards  could  be 
gained  by  one  side  or  the  other,  by  hurling 
masses  of  infantry  at  the  opposing  trenches; 
but  for  such  sacrifice  of  life,  the  strategic  gain 
was  small.  The  rigors  of  winter,  moreover,  had 
added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  soldierB,  who  had 
to  settle  down  in  trenches  often  filled  with  wa- 
ter.    Newspapers  and  gifts  from   home,  and  a 


liberal  supply  of  tobacco,  eontribated  to  make 
more  endurable  a  cruel  experience. 

"Oebman  ATBOcrnxs"  nr  Fraitce  aso  Bel- 
gium. No  sooner  had  the  German  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  France  begun  than  reports  began 
to  come  in  frcxn  the  invaded  countries  alleging 
that  tiie  Germans  were  committing  the  most 
horrible  atrocities  and  outdoing  ihe  Huns  in 
ferocity.  First  of  all,  the  Germans  were 
charged  with  using  dum-dum  bullets,  i.e.,  soft- 
nosed  bullets  which  spread  on  impact  and  pro- 
duce a  gaping  and  needlessly  brutal  wound.  The 
Germans  replied  by  accusing  the  Froieh  and 
British  of  the  same  offense;  and  in  the  confu- 
sion of  contradictions  the  irnth  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  discern.  Similarly  the  crime  of  kill- 
ing wounded  soldiers  in  cold  blood  was  charged 
against  each  side  by  the  other.  Other  acts  of 
the  Germans,  however,  were  comparatively 
well  substantiated.  The  beautiful  cathedral  at 
Reims  was  bombarded  because  the  French  were 
alleged  to  have  established  an  observation  post 
in  its  tower.  The  Bel|^an  city  of  Louvain,  with 
its  wonderful  University  and  its  Church  of  St 
Pierre,  was  deliberately  burned  by  the  Germans, 
because,  said  the  G«inan  official  report,  the 
civilian  population  had  concerted  an  attack  on 
the  German  troops  which  occupied  the  town. 
The  case  of  Louvain  figured  largely  in  the  Amer- 
ican press,  but  it  was  only  one  of  numerous  sim- 
ilar instances  where  towns  or  villages  had  been 
ruthlessly  burned,  and  many  of  their  inhabitants 
shot,  because  they  resisted  the  invaders.  The 
spirit  which  pr<mipted  these  acts  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  extract  from  General  von  Bfl- 
low's  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Li£fre: 
"The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Andenne,  afto' 
having  declared  their  peaceful  intentions,  havr 
made  a  surprise  attack  on  our  troops.  It  is 
with  my  consent  that  the  commander-in-chief 
has  ordered  the  whole  town  to  be  burned  and 
that  about  100  people  have  been  shot.  I  bring 
this  to  the  knowledge  of  the  city  of  Li^ge,  so 
that  the  citizens  of  Li£ge  may  realize  the  fate 
with  which  they  are  menaced  if  they  adopt  a 
similar  attitude."  Similarly  at  Namnr  the  Ger- 
mans took  hostages  from  the  civilians  and 
warned  the  population,  "If  any  outrage  is  com- 
mitted in  tiie  street  the  10  hoatages  will  be 
shot."  In  the  city  of  Wavre,  it  ia  alleged,  the 
German  general  demanded  a  war  levy  of  3,000,- 
000  francs  as  a  fine  for  the  resistuice  offered 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  threatened,  "The  city  of 
Wavre  will  be  burned  and  destroyed  if  the  levy 
is  not  paid  in  due  time,  without  regard  tar  any 
one;  the  innocent  will  suffer  with  the  guilty."* 
This  was  precisely  the  most  distressing  circnm- 
stance^  that  tiie  innocent  were  made  to  suffer 
with  the  guilty.  Evidence  collected  on  oath  by 
a  French  commission  of  inquiry  tended  to  diow 
that  in  countless  cases  the  horrors  of  war  had 
been  brought  home  to  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren. For  instance,  at  Sommeilles,  which  was 
burned  by  the  Germans  on  September  6,  two 
women,  and  four  children,  aged  respectively  II, 
5,  4,  and  I14  years,  were  afterwards  discovered 
lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  in  a  cellar  where  they 
had  been  cruelly  butchered.  For  such  cases,  the 
German  officers  could  not  always  be  held  respon- 
sible, for  in  spite  of  the  strictest  diBoipIine 
dastardly  acts  will  be  committed  by  the  ooct- 
sional  criminal  in  the  ranks  of  any  army.  As 
German  officers  frequently  replied  to  protests, 
"It  is  war." 
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Polish  Theatbi:  or  Wab.  During  the  flrst 
few  monthB  of  the  War  of  the  Nations,  France, 
Britain,  and  Bel^um  looked  for  Ruasia  to  in- 
vade Germany  with  her  vast  armies  and  force 
Giermany  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  east.  It 
was  generally  assumed  that  if  the  Allies  could 
hold  out  until  Russia's  forces  were  mobilized, 
the  Russian  armies  would  sweep  like  a  tidal 
wave  towards  Berlin,  while  the  weakened  Ger- 
man line  in  the  west  would  be  beaten  back  out 
of  France  and  Belgium.  But  month  after  month 
dra^^ed  by,  and  although  the  fighting  forces 
surged  back  and  forth  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Germany,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  "tidal 
wave."  In  order  to  understand  the, failure  of 
the  Russians  to  overwhelm  Germany  in  the  east, 
one  must  realize  that  Russia  had  to  battle  not 
only  against  the  well-trained  and  perfectly- 
equippMi  soldiers  of  Germany,  and  the  some- 
what lees  efficient  soldiers  of  Austria-Hungary, 
but  also  against  geography.  European  Russia, 
it  will  be  observed,  forms  roughly  a  huge  wedge, 
with  Russian  Poland  as  the  rather  blunt  point 
of  the  wedge,  thrust  in  between  German  East 
Prussia  on  the  north  and  Austrian  GMicia  on 
the  south.  The  point  of  the  wedge  is  only  200 
miles  from  Berlin,  but  before  the  wedge  could  be 
driven  into  Germany,  the  Germans  would  have  to 
be  crowded  out  of  East  Prussia  and  the  Austrians 
out  of  Galicia.  In  other  words,  no  army  would 
be  safe  in  proceeding  from  Russian  Poland 
against  Berlin,  as  long  as  the  Germans  from 
the  north  and  the  Austrians  from  the  south 
could  close  in  and  cut  off  the  communications  of 
that  army  with  its  sources  of  supply  in  Russia. 
For  this  reason,  the  chief  Russian  armies,  in- 
stead of  marching  straight  westward  from  War- 
saw to  Berlin,  were  deflected  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south. 

Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  Au- 
gust 1,  followed  numerous  engagements  all  along 
the  frontier;  these  were  merely  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  "covering  troops,"  principally  cavalry, 
which  screen  the  mobilization  and  advance  of 
the  main  armies.  By  August  10,  the  four  army 
corps  of  the  Warsaw  district  were  ready  for 
action  in  Russian  Poland;  and  four  more  were 
simultaneously  mobilized  in  the  Vilna  district, 
opposite  East  Prussia.  By  August  21,  18  more 
Russian  army  corps  had  come  up:  4  from 
Petrograd,  6  from  Moscow,  2  from  Kazan,  6 
from  Kiev,  and  2  from  Odessa.  Of  these  26 
army  corps,  8  were  detailed  to  deal  with  the  6 
army  corps  left  in  the  east  by  Germany,  and 
18  were  massed  against  the  Austrians'  12. 

Let  us  take  first  the  campaign  against  the 
Germans,  in  the  north.  In  invading  East  Prus- 
sia, the  Russians  had  to  overcome  three  serious 
obstacles.  First  there  was  a  chain  of  almost 
impassable  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers  stretching 
from  Johannisberg  to  Insterburg.  Behind  this 
lake  barrier  lay  the  fortified  cam^  of  Kttnigs- 
berg  with  one  German  army  corps,  in  the  north, 
and  AUenstein,  with  another  army  corps,  in  the 
south  (about  30  miles  north  of  the  frontier). 
Still  further  west  was  the  strong  line  of  the 
Vistula  River,  defended  by  Danzig,  Marienburg, 
Graudenz,  and  Thorn.  Apparently  the  main 
bodies  of  Russian  troops  avoided  the  lake  coun- 
try near  the  eastern  frontier  of  East  Prussia. 
One  Russian  army  proceeded  directly  westward 
from  Kovno,  defeated  the  Germans  at  Gumbin- 
nen  (August  17-23),  pressed  on  to  Insterburg, 
and  drove  the  KSnigsberg  army  corps  l>ack  into 


the  shelter  of  its  fortifications.  Simultaneously 
4  or  6  Russian  corps  invaded  East  Prussia 
from  the  south,  Iietween  the  lake  barrier  on  the 
east  and  the  Vistula  on  the  west,  and  with  ir- 
resistible impetus  pressed  back  the  two  German 
army  corps  towards  the  line  of  the  Vistula. 
But  suddenly  the  Russians  discovered  on  their 
rear  and  flank  two  fresh  Grerman  army  corps, 
which  had  been  hastily  transported  by  rail  from 
Belgium  and  detrained  near  AUenstein.  In  the 
battle  that  then  took  place,  August  29-31,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  AUenstein,  Oruesburg,  and  Tan- 
nenberg,  two  Russian  army  corps  were  com- 
pletely routed.  At  the  end  of  the  three  days' 
fighting  the  German  general  Von  Hindenburg  * 
could  report  the  capture  of  70,000  Russians,  in- 
cluding 2  generals,  300  officers,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  two  whole  army  corps.  The  news 
arrived  in  Berlin  in  time  to  transform  the  an- 
niversary of  Sedan  (September  1)  into  a  tri- 
umphal celebration  of  Von  Hindenburg's  gigan- 
tic victfHry.  General  von  Hindenburg  foflowed 
up  his  success  by  driving  the  Russians  com- 
pletely out  of  East  Prussia. 

In  their  invasion  of  Austrian  Galicia,  in  the 
south  of  the  Polish  theatre  of  war,  the  Russians 
were  more  successful,  although  here,  too,  the 
terrain  was  unfavorable.  The  broad  and  deso- 
late Pinsk  marshes,  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  Poland,  had  to  be  avoided;  river  after  river 
had  to  be  crossed  under  the  fire  of  Austrian 
guns;  and  very  strong  Austrian  positions  had 
to  be  encountered  at  Lemberg  (between  the  Bug 
and  the  San  rivers),  at  Jaroslav  and  Przemyri 
(on  the  San  River),  and  at  Cracow  (on  the  Vis- 
tula). By  August  10,  12  Austrian  corps  had 
l>een  mobilized  m  Galicia:  two  of  them  marched 
northeast  alona  the  railway  from  Cracow  to- 
wards Kielce  in  Russian  Poland,  west  (rf  tiie 
Vistula;  seven  advanced  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection from  the  San  River  against  Lublin  and 
Chelm  in  Russian  Poland;  and  three  were  sta- 
tioned east  of  Lemberg.  The  three  last-men- 
tioned army  corps,  constituting  the  Austrian 
right,  even  when  reBnforced  by  troops  of  the 
seventh,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  army  corps, 
and  by  several  brigades  of  the  Landstnnn, 
proved  incapable  of  detaining  the  Russian  armies 
which  swept  up  the  valley  of  ibe  Dniester  and 
overran  ail  the  eastern  half  of  Galicia.  Against 
Lemberg,  which  is  both  an  important  entrenched 
camp  and  the  centre  of  the  Galician  railway  sys- 
tem, the  Russian  armies  commanded  by  General 
Ruzsky  advanced  in  force,  inflicting — by  Russian 
report—*  severe  defeat  on  the  Austrian  armies 
which  attempted  to  defend  the  city.  The  Aus- 
trians represoited  their  evacuation  of  Lemberg 
as  a  strategic  retreat.  At  any  rate,  the  Rus- 
sians took  possession  of  the  city  on  September  2 
and  gave  it  the  genuinely  Slavic  name  of  Lvov. 
Halicz  and  Nickolaiev,  south  of  Lvov,  fell  a  few 
days  later.  Kow  if  the  Russians  advanced  west- 
ward from  Lvov  they  would  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  central  Austrian  army,  which  had  won  a  bat- 
tle at  Krasnik  in  Russian  Poland,  August  23-26, 
and  had  advanced  victoriously  into  Poland  al- 
most as  far  as  Lublin.  In  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember the  Russians,  attackiujg  from  the  east 
and  from  the  north,  made  their  grand  attempt 

*  FlILD  Mabshal  Padl  vom  Bimxokinooktt  vnd 
VOM  HlNDCNBOBO,  G«nnsn  eommaader-in-chiet  in  the 
eaat.  "rhe  Ruiaian  operationi  In  East  Prunia  wera 
conducted  bjr  QinikaIi  RiNHiNKAKFrr,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Obahd  Ouki  Micboios  Nicho- 
LAKVITOH,  Bunlan  generaliHimo. 
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to  rout  this  mftin  Austrian  army.  On  a  battle 
line  175  miles  long  1,000,000  Austrians  fought 
1,600,000  Russians.  The  Bussians  registered  im- 
portaiit  successes  at  Zolkier  a  few  miles  north 
of  Lvov,  September  4,  at  Rawaruska,  further  to 
the  northwest,  September  0-8,  and  at  Tomaszov, 
still  further  to  the  northwest,  just  across  the 
Polish  frontier.  These  points  lie  approximately 
on  a  line  rimning  northwest  from  Lvov  in  Gali- 
cia  to  Lublin  in  Russian  Poland.  A  little  less 
than  50  miles  southwest  of  the  Lublin-Lvov 
line  and  parallel  to  it  flows  the  San  River,  de- 
fended against  attack  from  the  direction  of 
Lvov  by  the  two  strong  fortresses  of  Przemysl 
and  Jaroslav.  This  was  perhaps  the  strongest 
defensive  position  in  Galicia,  as  an  army  taking 
up  the  line  of  the  San  would  have  its  flanks 
protected  by  the  Vistula  River  in  the  north  and 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  tlie  south.  In  a 
mad  retreat  that  may  well  have  been  a  rout  the 
Austrian  right  fled  eastward  and  the  Austrian 
centre  fell  back  southward  to  the  San  and  the 
angle  between  the  San  and  the  Vistula.  There 
the  battered  Austrian  army  might  hope  to  re- 
form its  lines,  while  the  forts  at  Jaroslav  and 
Przemysl  held  back  the  Russians.  But  Jaroslav 
fell  on  September  23,  and  although  Przemysl 
still  held  out  against  an  encircling  ring  of  Rus- 
sians, the  line  of  the  San  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Eighty  miles  further  west,  at  Tarnow,  where 
the  Dcwajec  River  flows  north  across  Galicia,  the 
Austrians  rallied  for  a  last  stand  before  Cracow. 
Their  field  army  had  been  badly  mauled,  in  spite 
of  the  support  given  by  two  German  army  corps 
in  Western  Poland  and  the  return  of  the  two 
Austrian  army  corps  which  had  been  sent  to 
France  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  Rus- 
sians were  now  masters  of  most  of  Galicia  and 
were  sending  their  cavalry  on  raids  across  the 
Carpathians  into  Northern  Hungary,  and  down 
into  Bukovina,  southeast  of  Galicia. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  before  the  Rus- 
sians could  safely  advance  on  Germany  from 
Warsaw  they  would  have  to  clear  the  Austrians 
out  of  Galicia,  and  the  Germans  out  of  East 
Prussia;  then  with  one  flank  resting  on  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  other  on  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  the  Russian  army  might  b^in  its  grand 
march  on  Berlin.  The  one  part  of  this  taw,  the 
conquest  of  Galicia,  had  been  well-nigh  com- 
pleted. But  in  the  north,  the  Germans,  far  from 
being  driven  out  of  East  Prussia,  had  actually 
taken  the  offensive.  At  least  three,  and  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  six,  German  army  corps  had 
been  rushed  from  the  Franco-Belgian  theatre  to 
reinforce  General  von  Hindenburg's  army.  In 
the  latter  part  of  September  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  undertake  an  invasion  of  Russian  Po- 
land in  the  direction  of  Byelostok.  If  success- 
ful, his  move  would  cut  the  important  railway 
line  which  connected  Petrograd  with  Vilna 
and  Warsaw.  The  Russians  met  him  and 
checked  him  at  Augustowo,  where  a  sequence  of 
heavy  engagements  occurred  in  October.  The 
second  week  in  October  witnessed  an  advance  of 
German  and  Austrian  forces  into  Western  Po- 
land, against  Warsaw.  In  the  same  week  the 
Russian  aggressive  in  Galicia  was  abandoned. 
Late  in  October  fresh  Russian  troops  came  up, 
and  the  Russians  made  advances  along  the  whole 
front,  in  Galicia,  in  Western  Poland,  and  in  the 
region  of  Augustowo.  Jaroslav,  which  had  been 
t^porarily  abandoned,  was  now  retaken.  In 
East  Prussia,  the  Russians  again  assumed  the 


role  of  invaders,  taking  Wirballen,  Goldap, 
Angerburg,  and  Gumbninen,  in  November. 
Throughout  November  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian forces  in  Western  Poland  continued  their 
efforts  to  reach  Warsaw,  and  a  series  of  big 
battles  were  fought  in  the  region  west  of  War- 
saw. Early  in  Oeceml>er,  tiie  Germans  claim«l 
that  they  had  broken  through  the  Russian  lines 
southwest  of  Warsaw  at  Lodz  and  had  captured 
100,000  Russian  prisoners.  On  December  18  the 
Russians  admittMl  that  their  line  in  Poland  had 
been  compelled  to  fall  back,  but  ascribed  the 
retreat  to  strategy  rather  than  to  defeat.  The 
Austrians,  apparently,  had  flung  their  forces  ss 
far  north  as  Prsedborz  and  Piotrkow,  while  the 
Germans  held  the  battle  line  north  of  Piotrkow 
in  front  of  Lowicz  and  Skiemiewioe,  confronting 
the  Russians,  who  stood  behind  the  Bzura.  In 
Galicia,  the  Russian  armies  which  had  been  clos- 
ing in  upon  Cracow  again  fell  back,  until  they 
reached  the  Nida.  In  Bukovina,  strong  Aus- 
trian forces  were  threatening  the  extreme  left 
wing  of  the  Russian  line.  The  situation  after 
five  months  of  fighting  in  the  Polish  theatre  of 
operations  was  not,  then,  exactly  encouraging 
for  the  Russians.  They  had  had  time  to  bring 
their  troops  from  farthest  Siberia;  they  had 
engaged  in  protracted  and  costly  battles;  and 
still  there  were  unoonqu«'ed  German  armies  in 
East  Prussia  and  in  Russian  Poland.  The  great 
achievement  of  the  Russian  campaign  had  been 
the  shattering  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in 
Galicia,  although  it  could  not  yet  be  said  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  army  had  been  completely 
demoralized.  In  addition,  the  Russians  had 
drawn  about  half  of  the  German  forces  to  the 
east,  that  is,  about  48  army  corps,  and  thus 
prevented  Germany  from  continuing  her  vigor- 
ous aggressiveness  in  France. 

Plight  of  the  Polish  Nation.  In  reading 
the  history  of  the  military  operations  in  the 
Polish  theatre  of  war,  one  should  not  entirely 
forget  the  tragic  plight  of  the  Polish  nation. 
The  once  glorious  kingdom  of  Poland,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  partitioned  at  the  aid  of 
the  eighteenth  century  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.  Consequently,  although  the  Poles 
constituted  a  homogeneous  nation  of  23,000,000, 
possessing  a  national  literature,  a  eonumon  lan- 
^age  and  religion  (Roman  Catholie),  occupy- 
ing  the  plains  of  Russian  Poland,  Prussian  Po- 
sen,  ana  Austrian  Galicia,  and  passionately 
desiring  to  restore  their  political  unity  and 
freedom,  they  were  now  compelled  to  fight  in 
the  three  opposing  armies,  and  to  furnish  the 
battl^round  for  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  march  and  counter-march  of  mil- 
lions of  soldiers,  and  the  havoc  wrou^t  bv  hun- 
dreds of  huge  howitzers,  devastated  Poland  more 
completely  than  Belgium.  Without  food  or 
homes  the  Polish  peasants  perished  miserably. 
Yet  for  the  future,  perhaps  a  slight  ray  of  hope 
could  be  discerned.  Russia,  Imig  the  cruel  op- 
pressor of  the  largest  section  of  Poland,  noir 
feared  a  Polish  revolt  and  promised  Poland 
autonomy  in  return  for  loyalty.  Early  in  Au- 
gust the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  issued  the  following  eloquent 
manifesto  to  the  Poles: 

"The  hour  has  sounded  when  the  sacred  dream 
of  your  fathers  may  be  realized.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  living  body  of  Poland  was  torn 
to  pieces,  but  her  soul  survived  and  she  lived 
in  hope  that  for  the  Polish  people  would  come 
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an  hour  of  regeneration  and  reconciliation  with 
Russia.  The  Russian  armT  brings  you  the  sol- 
emn news  of  this  reconciliation,  which  effaces 
the  frontiers  severing  the  Polish  people,  whom 
it  ottites  conjointly  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
C2ar  of  Russia.  Under  this  sceptre  Poland  will 
be  bom  again,  free  in  her  religion  and  her  lan- 
guage, and  autonomous.  Russia  expects  from 
you  only  the  loyalty  to  which  history  has  bound 
you.  With  opoi  heart  and  a  brotherly  hand 
extended,  great  Russia  comes  to  meet  you.  She 
believes  that  the  sWord  which  struck  her  enemies 
at  Gruenewald  is  not  yet  rusted.  Russia  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  North  Sea 
marches  in  arms.  The  dawn  of  a  new  life  com- 
mences for  you.  In  this  glorious  dawn  is  seen 
the  sign  of  the  Cross — ^the  symbol  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  Resurrection  of  a  people."  Similar 
appeals  to  the  Poles  were  made  by  Austria- 
Hungary,  who  had  undoubtedly  accorded  the 
Poles  within  her  borders  far  better  treatment 
than  was  received  by  the  unfortunate  Poles  in 
Prussia  or  in  Russia.  As  far  as  Prussia  was 
concerned,  no  promise  could  efface  from  their 
memory  the  wrongs  suffered  under  the  harsh 
Prussian  administration,  which  had  pursued  a 
deliberate  policy  of  settling  Germans  on  the 
land  formerly  owned  by  Poles. 

Caicpaion  AoAiirsT  Sebvia.  Even  had  Aus- 
tria-Hungary been  able  to  send  all  her  armies 
south  to  "punish"  Servia,  her  task  would  not 
have  been  altogether  an  easy  one;  when,  how- 
ever, the  greater  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  had  to  be  used  for  defense  against  Rus- 
sia, the  campaign  against  Servia  became  ex- 
tremely difficult  The  little  Slav  State,  poor 
and  small  as  it  might  appear,  could  boast  a  war 
army  of  260,000  men,  mostly  seasoned  veterans, 
besides  a  territorial  reserve  of  S0,000;  Servia's 
ally,  Montenegro,  moreover,  could  plaice  in  the 
field  about  60,000  hardy  mountaineers,  renowned 
for  their  valor.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Servia 
lacked  big  gims,  aeroplanes,  and  sanitary  serv- 
ice, and  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  modern  rifles 
in  the  Servian  army,  the  immense  advantage  of 
recent  experience  in  war,  and  the  glowing  mem- 
ory of  victories  at  Kumanovo  (1012)  and  at 
Bregalnitza  (1913),  gave  the  Servians  good  rea- 
son to  enter  the  conflict  with  confident  courage. 
The  mobilization  of  the  Servian  forces,  ordered 
on  July  25,  was  accomplished  with  such  alacrity 
that  by  the  28th,  when  Austria-Himgary  de- 
clared war,  10,000  soldiers  were  available  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belgrade,  to  keep  that  city  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Austrian  invaders. 
Belgrade,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show, 
lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  and  Danube 
rivers,  and  divides  the  northern  frontier  of 
Servia  into  two  sections.  East  of  Belgrade  the 
broad  Danube  forms  the  boundary  between  Ser- 
via and  Hungary;  west  of  BelfR'ade  the  Save 
separates  Servia  from  Croatia-Slavonia ;  flow- 
ing into  the  Save  from  the  south,  the  Drina 
River  marks  off  Servia  from  Bosnia  on  the  west. 
Servia's  main  forces  were  initially  concentrated 
at  Lacarevatz,  Arangelovatz,  and  Palanka,  on  a 
line  just  south  of  Obrenovatz,  Belgrade,  and 
Semendria.  The  reason  will  be  clear  to  any  one 
who  observes  that  Obrenovatz,  Belgrade,  and 
Semendria  command  three  railways  and  two 
river  valleys  leading  from  the  Austro-Hungarian 
frontier  southwards  into  the  heart  of  Servia. 
Other  forces  were  distributed  along  the  frontier 
to  guard  against  an  unexpected  attack.    As  a 


precaution,  the  government  offices  were  moved 
from  Belgrade,  upon  which  city  the  Austrians 
immediately  opened  fire,  to  the  safer  location  of 
Kragujevac  and  later  to  Kish.  From  July  29 
to  August  12  the  Austriajis  contented  themselves 
with  bombarding  Belgrade  and  making  numerous 
but  insignificant  attempts  to  cross  Uie  frontier 
at  various  points.  The  first  serious  movement 
against  Servia  b^an  on  August  12  and  was  di- 
rected not  against  Obrenovatz-Belgrade-Semen- 
dria,  but  against  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Servia,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Drina  and 
Save  rivers.  On  August  12  strong  Austrian  col- 
umns were  thrown  across  the  Drina  River  at 
Liubovia,  at  Zvomik,  and  at  Losnitza,  and  across 
the  Save  River  at  Shabatz.  Obviously  the  in- 
tention was  to  invade  the  northwestern  comer 
of  Servian  territory  simultaneously  from  the 
north  and  from  the  west,  and  to  converge  on  the 
Servian  military  depot  of  Valievo.  With  fran- 
tic haste  General  Putnik,  the  Servian  comman- 
der-in-chief, brought  his  main  armies  by  forced 
marches  westward  to  meet  the  Austrian  inva- 
sion. In  the  mountainous  northwest  corner  of 
their  cotmtry,  between  Shabats  on  the  Save  and 
Liubovia  on  the  Drina  River,  the  Servians  fought 
the  "battle  of  the  Jadar,"  August  16-23,  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  invading  columns. 
So  successful  were  the  Servian  tactics  that  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  at  all  points,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  into  Austria-Hungary  under 
cover  of  darkness  on  the  night  of  August  23-24. 
In  repelling  the  200,000  Austrian  invaders,  the 
Servians^  had  lost  3000  killed  and  15,000 
wounded;  but  they  had  killed  some  60OO  of  the 
enemy,  woimded  perhaps  30,000,  and  captured 
4000:  they  had,  in  addition,  captured  46  can- 
non, 30  machine  guns,  and  much  needed  stores 
of  rifles  and  ammunition.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  Austria-Hungary  to  suffer  invasion.  Early 
in  September  the  Servians  took  Semlin,  across 
the  river  from  Belgrade;  while  another  Servian 
army  struck  into  Southern  Bosnia  towards 
Sarajevo.  These  forces  were  withdrawn  when 
Austria-Hungary  again  assumed  the  offensive, 
massing  260,000  men  against  the  same  north- 
west corner  of  Servia.  In  the  second  week  of 
September  the  Auatro-Hungarians  advanced  on 
Valievo  from  the  direction  of  Zvomik  and  Liu- 
bovia, encountering  fierce  resistance,  and  suffer- 
ing a  severe  check  on  their  right  wing,  Septem- 
ber 15.  While  the  fighting  in  Northwestern  Ser- 
via was  continued,  anot£er  Austrian  column, 
only  six  battalions  strong,  attempting  to  invade 
Servia  near  Semendria,  was  cut  to  pieces  on 
November  9.  On  November  15,  the  Austrian 
offensive,  which  had  begun  to  move  forward 
again  in  Northwestern  Servia,  approached  Va- 
lievo in  such  force  that  the  Servians  fled  pre- 
cipitately, leaving  6000  men  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  military  stores  to  be  captured.  The  fifth 
Austro-Hungarian  corps,  under  General  Frank, 
after  having  besieged  Belgrade  since  July  29, 
succeeded  at  last  in  taking  that  city  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  December  2.  The  Servian 
army  was  said  to  have  lost  100,000  men  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Just  when  Servia's 
complete  coUapse  was  momentarily  expected, 
news  was  received  that  the  Servians  had  broken 
through  the  centre  of  the  advancing  Austrian 
army,  recaptured  the  towns  of  Ushitza  and  Va- 
lievo, and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  two 
Austrian  corps,  capturing  20,000  prisoners,  60 
cannon,   and   munitions   m   immense   quantity. 
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The  Austrian  right  wing  ■was  driven  back  in 
disorder  across  the  Drina,  where  it  was  still 
further  punished  bv  the  Monten^ins  at  Vishe- 
grad.*  On  December  14  the  Mrvians  recap- 
tured Belgrade,  and  King  Peter  was  able  to  re- 
enter his  former  capital  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious  army,  while  all  Servia  rejoiced  over  the 
announcement  that  not  a  single  Austrian  invader 
remained  on  Servian,  soil.  Reports  from  Vienna 
(via  Rome  and  London)  placed  the  Austrian 
losses  at  100,000  men.  As  December  drew  to  its 
close,  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins  were  seen 
once  more  advancing  into  Bosnia. 

EWTBANCE  OF  TUBKKT  INTO  THE  WaB.      In  the 

early  stages  of  the  war,  two  Qerman  cruisers, 
the  Ooeben  and  the  Bretlau,  sought  to  escape 
capture  by  entering  the  OardaneUes.  Interna- 
tional law  prescribed  that  these  belligerent  war- 
ships should  either  be  compelled  to  put  out  to 
sea  again,  or,  if  they  elected  to  remain  in  Turk- 
ish waters,  be  interned  and  dismantled.  The 
Turks,  however,  allowed  the  cruisers  to  lie  in 
Turkish  waters  without  dismantling;  and  pres- 
ently the  Porte  announced  that  the  Ooehen  and 
the  Brealau  had  been  purchased  from  Germany 
by  Turkey.  In  defiance  of  protests  from  the 
Allied  Powers,  Turkey  refused  to  repatriate  the 
German  crews  of  her  newly-acquired  vessels. 
She  needed  the  skillful  German  engineers  and 
gunners  in  her  navy.  The  irritation  caused  by 
this  episode  was  a^avated  by  the  Porte's  dec> 
laration  that  the  Capitulations  were  about  to 
be  abrogated,  September  10  (see  Tubxkt),  and 
by  the  closii^  of  the  Dardanelles,  Sepftmber  28. 
Rumors  of  Turkish  military  preparations  and 
reports  of  German  officers  sent  to  Turkey  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  that  Turkey  would  spe^ily 
make  common  cause  with  Germany.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Germans  to  achieve  any  decisive  vic- 
tory, however,  and  the  seeming  collapse  Of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary exercised  a  calming  intluence  upon 
even  the  most  jingoistic  of  the  Young  Turks,  and 
counsels  of  caution  prevailed  until  the  end  of 
October.  On  October  29,  the  Bretlau,  now  mas- 
querading under  the  name  of  the  MidUUU,  bom- 
barded the  Russian  Black  Sea  port  of  Theo- 
dosia.  The  Hamidieh,  another  Turkish  warship, 
simultaneously  opened  fire  on  Novorrossisk,  and 
Turkish  torpedoes  destroyed  the  Russian  gun- 
boat Donets,  one  French,  and  three  Russian 
steamers  at  Odessa.  These  hostile  acts  were  in- 
terpreted by  Russia  as  inaugurating  a  state  of 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  On  October 
30  the  Russian  ambassador  asked  for  his  pass- 
ports. Belated  explanations  offered  by  the  Porte 
were  refused.  A  few  days  later,  on  November 
6,  Great  Britain  and  France  declared  war  on 
Turkey.  At  the  same  time.  Great  Britain 
formally  annexed  the  Turkish  island  of  Cyprus 
(see  Cyfbus)  .  £gypt  also,  which  was  nominally 
still  a  vassal  State  of  the  Sultan,  was  declared 
by  Great  Britain  to  be  independent  of  Turkey  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  A  British  "White  Paper" 
containing  "Correspondence  respecting  the  events 
leading  to  the  rupture  of  relations  with  Tur- 
key," published  in  November,  adduced  documents 
to  show  that  Great  Britain  in  August  had  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  annexing  Egypt  and  had 
promised  to  uphold  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Umpire,  on  condition  that  Turkey 

*  The  Montenej^iiM   had   up  to   this  time  pU7ed   a 

compsratively  unimportant  rfile,  bombarding  Oattaro 
(near  Oettinji)  and  joining  witb  Serrian  moremenU 
againit  Boania-Henegovlna. 


would  observe  scrupulous  neutrality  and  make 
no  attempt  to  fcHnent  rebellion  in  Egypt.  Al- 
though Tewfik  Pasha,  the  Turkish  ambassador 
in  London,  had  informed  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Au- 
gust 13,  that  his  country  would  be  strietlv  neu- 
tral. Sir  Edward  Grey  was  able  on  September  23 
to  accuse  Turkey  of  breach  of  neutrality: 
"German  officers  and  men,"  he  alleged,  "are  par- 
ticipating increasingly  in  Turkish  fleet  and  Dar- 
danelles defenses,  and  not  only  has  Turkey 
failed  to  send  away  the  German  officers  and 
crews,  as  she  promised,  but'  she  baa  admitted 
more  overland,  and  they  are  now  in  active  con- 
trol of  the  Ooehe»  and  the  Bretlou.  The  cap- 
ital is  undoubtedly  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Germans.  If  his  Majesty's  government  so 
desired,  the  present  state  of  things  affords  ample 
justification  for  protesting  against  violation  of 
neutrality."  Likewise  the  Russian  government 
issued  another  "Orange  Book"  containing  98  doc- 
uments calculated  to  confirm  the  conviction  that 
German  infiuence  had  involved  the  Turldah  gov- 
ernment in  war  against  its  own  better  judgment. 
In  vindication  of  its  course,  the  Turkidi  govern- 
ment, in  its  turn,  issued  an  apologetic  eoa>- 
mu»iqu4,  November  13,  asserting  that  Great 
Britain's  unfriendiv  seizure  of  two  warships  un- 
der construction  for  Turkey  in  British  ship- 
yards had  made  the  purchase  of  the  Ooeben  and 
the  Bretlau  necessary  to  Turku's  defense.  In 
bitter  sentences  the  Turkish  commmiiqvii  ac- 
cused the  British  of  acting  ever  as  the  foes  of 
Turkey  and  of  Islam,  while  pretending  friend- 
ship. The  Turkish  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
December  IS,  further  justified  Turkey's  entry 
into  the  war  on  the  ground  that  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet  had — according  to  Turkish  re- 
ports— taken  the  initiative  in  opening  hostilities. 
The  Germans  welcomed  the  entry  of  Turkey 
into  the  war  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Turks  were  expected  to  stir  up  the  Moslcsi 
populations  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Egypt,  and 
India  to  engage  in  a  Holy  War  against  Great 
Britain  and  France.  How  successful  the  "Holy 
War"  was  in  inflaming  the  imaginations  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians,  evoits  alone  will  prove; 
but  as  far  as  the  condition  of  these  two  great 
British  empires  was  known  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  there  seemed  to  be  no  evidence  of  popular 
excitement.  In  Morocco,  however,  French  rule 
was  seriously  menaced  bv  Mussulman  upriaing*. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Turkish  army  was 
expected  to  engsf^  the  attention  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  Russian  and  British  colonial  troops, 
who  would  thus  be  prevented  from  participating 
in  the  battles  of  Poland  and  France.  In  this 
respect,  the  Germans  were  not  entirely  dis- 
appointed, although  the  Turkish  army  woo  no 
notable  victories.  Several  Russian  army  corps 
were  engaged  in  the  Transcaucasian  region, 
where  a  strong  Turkish  army  attempted  to  in- 
vade Russian  territory.  Confused  reports  of 
alternate  Turkish  invasions  of  Russian  Trans- 
caucasia and  Persia,  and  Russian  invasions  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  indicated  the  continuance  of 
heavy  fighting  throughout  November  and  De- 
cember in  the  region  east  of  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  meantime  the  Turks  had  been  preparing  for 
an  invasion  of  Egypt.  A  Turldsh  army,  whose 
size  may  well  have  been  imposing,  but  whose 
stroigth  it  was  as  yet  impossible  to  ascertain, 
advanced  from  the  east  across  the  Sinai  Poiin- 
sula  against  the  Suez  Canal.  The'gims  of  Brit- 
ish warships  in  the  canal,  and  the  presence  of 
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considerable  British  foreee  in  Eigypt,  rendered 
difBoult  the  task  and  improbable  the  success  of 
the  Turkish  army  of  invasion. 

SUTRNA  InoiDERT.  In  November  the  report 
that  the  Turks  had  fired  upon  the  launch  of  the 
United  States  ship  Tenneaaee  at  Smyrna  aroused 
neat  indignation  in  the  United  States,  until  the 
Forte  explained  that  the  shots  were  not  directed 
at  the  launch  and  were  fired  merely  as  a  warn- 
ing that  the  harbor  was  mined.  For  the  JSodeida 
incident,  see  Tubkbt. 

Japak  and  Tsikotao.  On  August  19  tiie 
Japanese  representative  in  Berlin  handed  to  the 
German  Foreign  Office  an  ultimatum  demanding 
— or,  rather,  "advising" — that  Germany  should 
immediately  withdraw  all  warships  from  Chinese 
and  Japanese  waters  and  deliver  up  the  entire 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  before  Sept. 
16,  1914,  "with  a  view  to  the  eventual  restora- 
tion of  the  same  to  China."  Kiaochow,  it 
should  be  understood,  was  a  bay  on  the  northern 
Chinese  coast,  with  117  square  miles  of  sur- 
rounding territory,  which  had  been  seized  in 
1897  and  then  leased  from  China  (for  99  years) 
by  Germany  as  compensation  for  the  murder  of 
two  German  missionaries  in  China.  At  Tsingtao 
or  Tsingtau  (as  the  Germans  spell  it),  on  the 
leased  ground,  the  German  government  had  at 
great  expense  erected  strong  fortifications,  com- 
manding the  bay;  under  the  shelter  of  frowning 
forts  the  Grermans  had  constructed  a  magnificent 
floating  dock  which  made  Tsingtao  a  splendid 
naval  base.  Leading  back  from  Tsingtao 
through  the  Chinese  cii^  of  Kiaochow  (which 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  leased  territory 
of  Kiaochow,  outside  of  which  it  lay)  to  Wei- 
Hsien  and  Tsi-nan,  the  Germans  had  constructed 
the  Shantung  Railway.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the 
German  government  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  her  ultimatum,  Japan  forthwith  declared  war, 
August  23.  The  reasons  for  this  step  were  set 
forth  by  Baron  Kato,  the  Japanese  foreign  min- 
ister as  follows: 

"Early  in  August  the  British  government 
asked  the  Imperial  government  (of  Japan)  for 
assistance  under  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese Alliance  (1906).  German  men-of-war  and 
armed  vessels  were  prowling  around  the  seas  of 
eastern  Asia,  menacing  our  commerce  and  that 
of  our  Ally,  while  Kiaochow  was  carrying  out 
operations  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
stituting a  rase  for  warlike  operations  in  east- 
ern Asia.  Grave  anxiety  was  thus  felt  for  the 
maintoiance  of  peace  in  the  Far  East.  As  all 
are  aware,  the  agreement  and  Alliance  betweod 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  has  for  its  object  the 
consolidation  and  maintenance  of  general  peace 
in  eastern  Asia  and  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  China,  as  well  as 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  com- 
merce and  industry  for  all  nations  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  maintenance  and  defense  respec- 
tively of  territorial  rights  and  special  interests 
of  contracting  parties  in  eastern  Asia.  .  .  .  Ger- 
many's possession  of  a  base  for  powerful  activ- 
ities in  one  comer  of  the  Far  East  was  not  only 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  per- 
manent peace,  but  also  threatened  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  The 
Japanese  government,  therefore,  resolved  to  com- 
ply with  the  British  request,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  open  hostilities  against  Germany." 

In  addition  to  her  desire  to  fulfill  her  obliga- 
tions as  Great  Britain's  ally,  Japan  may  also 


have  been  actuated  by  the  lingering  resentment 
which  had  been  aroused  by  the  Kaiser's  reier- 
ences  to  the  Yellow  Peril,  and  by  the  part  Ger- 
many had  played  in  preventing  Japan  from  re- 
taining Port  Arthur  in  1896  after  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War. 

Four  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
Japanese  navy  established  a  blockade  of  Tsing- 
tao, and  mine-sweepers  began  the  dangerous 
work  of  clearing  the  surrounding  waters  of  Ger- 
man mines.  The  onlv  losses  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  blockade  were  one  or  two  small 
vessels  used  as  mine-sweepers  and  the  cruiser 
Takachiho,  which  was  torpedoed  on  October  19 
and  sank  with  243  of  her  crew.  The  importance 
of  this  blockade  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  for 
it  prevented  the  German  cruisers  already  at 
Tsingtao  from  venturing  out  to  prey  on  the  val- 
uable British  sea-trade  around  Hongkong,  and 
it  deprived  the  swift  German  cruisers  m  the 
Pacific  of  their  most  important  base.  On  Sep- 
tember 2,  Japan  landed  10,000  troops  outside  the 
German  leased  territory  on  the  Shantung  penin- 
sula. This  landing,  and  the  subsequent  seizure 
of  the  Shantung  Railway  in  the  Chinese  hinter- 
land, constitute  a  plain  violation  of  China's 
neutrality,  and  called  forth  vigorous  protests 
both  from  Berlin  and  from  Pekin.  ( See  Chuta.  ) 
Japan  replied  that  since  the  railway  was  owned 
by  Germany,  it  was  not  neutral.  A  small  Brit- 
ish East  In^an  force  (1360  men)  under  General 
Bamardiston  arrived  in  September  to  cooperate 
with  the  Japanese  landing  party,  which  was 
raised  to  the  strength  of  21,000  men  and  142 
gims,  under  the  command  of  General  Kamio.  On 
September  27,  the  Japanese,  advancing  on  the 
Tsmgtao  fortifications,  captured  60  men  and 
four  machine  guns  in  the  German  trenches. 
Next  day  they  ^an  to  plant  siege  gfuns  on  the 
heights  near  the  town.  Bombardment  by  two 
German  cruisers  and  a  sortie  by  the  garrison, 
October  6,  failed  to  dislodge  the  mvaders. 
Prince  Heinrich  Hill,  easily  carried  by  assault, 
was  crowned  with  Japanese  guns  which  on  the 
last  day  of  October  began  the  final  bombardment 
with  the  aid  of  Japanese  and  British  battleships. 
The  German  forts,  powerful  though  they  were, 
could  not  withstand  the  terrific  fire.  By  Novem- 
ber 6  the  forts  had  been  silenced  and  the  word 
for  an  infantry  assault  was  given  by  General 
Kamio.  Early  in  the  morning  of  November  7, 
the  attacking  party  discovered  l^at  white  fiags 
had  been  hoisted  m  the  city.  The  articles  of 
capitulation  were  signed  that  evening,  and  on 
November  10  the  governor,  Meyer- Waldeck,  form- 
ally handed  over  Kiaochow  to  Japan.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  valuable  naval  base,  Japan  had 
captured  4000  German  prisoners.  The  Japanese 
landing  party  had  lost  236  killed  and  1282 
wounded;  the  British,  12  killed  and  61  wounded. 

Gebuan  Isu^nds  in  the  Pacific.  Germany's 
island  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  being  en- 
tirely unprotected,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Great 
Britain  and  Japan.  German  Samoa  surrendered 
to  an  expeditionary  force  from  the  British  colony 
of  New  Zealand,  August  29.  Australian  troops 
occupied  Herbertshohe,  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  German  colonies  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
and  Solomon  Islands,  September  11,  and  cap- 
tured Kaiser  WHbelmsland  (the  nortiieastern 
third  of  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea),  Sep- 
tember 24-26.  Jsluit,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
German  islands  in  the  Caroline  Archipelago, 
surrendered  without  offering  resistance  to  Jap- 
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aneae  marines  an  or  before  October  6.  Japan,  in 
announcing  this  exploit,  carefully  explained  that 
the  island  was  being  occupied  not  permanently, 
but  solely  for  miliUiry  purposes.  Yap,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  group,  was  taken  a  dav  later. 
By  October  20,  Japan  had  possessed  herself  of  all 
the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Marianne  Islands  (La- 
drones),  and  the  East  and  West  Caroline  archi- 
pelagos. The  German  flag  had  vanished  from 
the  South  Seas. 

AmcA.  Since  Germany  could  not  reenforce 
her  colonial  garrisons,  her  colonies  in  Africa 
wwe  left  at  the  mercy  of  their  French  and  Brit- 
ish neighbors.  Togo,  the  narrow  German  terri- 
tory on  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  was  at- 
tacked by  British  warships  on  August  8,  and  sur- 
rendered to  Anglo-French  forces  from  Gold  Coast 
and  Dahomey,  August  26.  Kamerun,  the  large 
German  colony  north  of  the  Congo  River,  was 
likewise  conquered  by  combined  British  and 
French  forces,  late  in  September.  German 
South  West  Africa  was  invaded,  and  Lttderitz 
Bay  captured  in  September  by  forces  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa;  but  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boer  rebellion  in  the  Union  (see  South  Afbica) 
necessitated  tiie  recall  of  the  South  African 
troops  and  enabled  the  Germans  to  cooperate 
with  the  rebels.  German  East  Africa  was  the 
objective  of  several  British  attaclcs — it  borders 
on  two  British  colonies — but  defended  itself  vig- 
orously. (See  Gebuan  East  Afbica.)  Nor 
were  the  Germans  entirely  on  the  defensive. 
From  Southwest  Africa  they  encouraged  and 
assisted  the  rebel  attacks  on  British  South  Af- 
rica, and  sent  German  forces  north  to  invade 
Portuguese  Angola,  if  Portuguese  accounts  may 
l>e  credited.  Belgian  Congo,  too,  was  attacked. 
This  fighting  in  we  southern  half  of  Africa  was 
insignificant  both  with  regard  to  the  numbers 
engaged,  and  in  respect  of  its  result.  The  fate 
of  Germany's  African  colonies  depended  not  upon 
the  success  of  raids  from  nei^boring  colonies, 
but  on  the  outcome  of  the  tremendous  battles 
in  Europe.  In  one  way,  however,  the  disturb- 
ances in  Africa  were  an  advantage  to  the  Ger- 
mans, inasmuch  as  the  Allies  were  compelled  to 
retain  in  Africa  troops  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  marshaled  against  the  (jerman  armies 
in  France.  For  this  reason  the  German  press 
was  inclined  to  regard  with  complacency  the 
civil  war  in  British  South  Africa,  the  activity 
of  the  Moroccan  tribesmen,  and  the  incitement  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  Egypt  to  aid  Turkey  in  the 
"Holy  War." 

V.     Naval  Operations 

Bbitish  Supbemact  on  the  High  Seas. 
Overawed  by  the  enormous  superiority  of  the 
mighty  British  navy,  the  main  German  fleets 
refused  to  venture  out  into  the  North  Sea.  Brit- 
ish supremacy  on  the  high  seas  was  not  seriously 
challenged.  Two  German  cruisers  left  in  the 
Mediterranean  raced  to  shelter  in  the  Darda- 
nelles; a  few  of  Germany's  swifter  ships  for  a 
time  played  havoc  with  British  commerce  in  the 
Pacific,  until  hunted  down  by  a  British  squad- 
ron; the  Austro-Himgarian  fleet  was  bottl^  up 
in  the  Adriatic;  the  Turkish  fleet  was  barred 
from  the  ^gean;  the  German  naval  base  of 
Tsingtao  and  the  German  coaling  stations  in  the 
Pacific  were  captured.  In  short.  Sir  John  Jelli- 
coe's  *  British  fieet  in  the  Atlantic  (or  possibly 

*  Vics-Adi(ibal  Sta  John  Jillicox,  bom  in  1359 ; 
entered  nary,  1872 ;  won  •  medal  in  the  Egyptian  War, 


in  the  North  Sea)  and  the  Freneh  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  dominated  the  situation.  The 
command  of  the  seas  so  easily  obtained  waa  even 
more  essential  to  Great  Bri^n  than  it  waa  in- 
jurious to  Germany.  Germany's  merchant  ma- 
rine, for  the  time  being,  was  swept  from  the  seas. 
Great  Britain  captured  88  6«man  merchant 
ships  and  detained  102;  her  allies  captured  168; 
54  (and  11  Austrian)  lay  in  American  ports, 
waidng  until  they  could  find  purchasers  or  fly 
the  American  flag.  The  direct  loss  thus  incurred 
by  Germany  must  have  been  enormous;  yet  the 
indirect  effects  were  even  more  grave,  involving 
the  partial  inability  of  Germany  to  import  food, 
copper,  or  munitions  of  war,  or  to  market  ihe 
products  of  her  industry.  But  Germany  could 
make  her  food  supply  fast  by  strict  economy; 
she  had  large  suppUes  of  most  materials  neces- 
sary for  war,  and  the  effectiveness  of  her  army 
did  not  vitally  depend  upon  control  of  the  sea. 
For  Great  Britain,  the  loss  of  the  seas  would 
have  spelled  ruin.  Her  people  would  have  been 
starved,  her  industries  throttled,  and  her  army 
prevented  from  engaging  in  the  battles  of  France. 
The  very  fact  that  Gennany  is  a  large  country 
combining  agriculture  and  manufacture,  sur- 
rounded by  contiguous  neutral  countries,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  insularity  and  almost  complete 
industrialization  of  Great  Britain,  explains  the 
secondary  importance  of  naval  power  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  primary  importance  of  naval 
power  to  Great  Britain. 

The  unexampled  hatred  which  Great  Britain 
had  the  misfortune  to  arouse  in  Germany  was 
not  altfwether  unconnected  with  British  suprran- 
acy  on  the  high  seas.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer,  the  German  workingman,  and 
the  German  statesman  alike  resented  the  declara- 
tion by  Great  Britain  of  a  "war  on  German 
trade"  which  threatened  to  deprive  the  manufac- 
turer of  his  business,  the  workingman  of  his  em- 
ployment, and  the  statesman  of  his  country's 
prosperity.  In  the  second  place,  the  control  of 
the  high  seas  by  Great  Britain  made  it  very 
much  more  difficult  for  Germany  to  carry  on  the 
war  successfully;  it  enabled  Great  Britain  to 
scour  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  for  military 
recruits,  to  bring  black  men  from  Africa,  Asia- 
tics from  India,  Malays,  Canadians,  and  Aus- 
tralians, to  fight  against  Germany  in  Europe;  it 
made  possible  the  future  landing  in  France  of  a 
million  British  soldiers  now  &ing  trained  in 
England;  it  might  entail  bitter  hardship  on  the 
German  people  through  lack  of  sufficient  food. 
In  the  third  place,  even  should  the  German 
armies  triumph,  the  British  fleet  would  still 
stand  between  Germany  and  her  dreams  of  world 
empire,  for  as  long  as  the  British  fleet  sailed  the 
seas  it  would  prevent  Germany  from  becoming 
the  greatest  colonial  and  commercial  Power,  and 
would  ensure  to  Great  Britain  the  possession  of 
the  most  valuable  colonies  in  the  world. 

Escape  of  the  Goeben  and  Bbeslau.  At  the 
outbreak  of  war  one  of  Germany's  most  powerful 
and  speedy  battle  cruisers,  the  Goeben  (22,000 
tons;  27.2  knots;  ^10  11-inch  guns),  and  the  light 
cruiser,  Brealau,  happened  to  be  in  the  Mediter- 

1882;  served  in  China,  1898-1901;  rear  admiral,  1907; 
▼ice  admiral  and  commander  of  the  Britiih  Hams  Fleets 
1914.  Sir  John's  position  mutt  not  be  confoaed  witk 
(hat  of  Sib  John  AaBVTHNOT  Fishik,  first  baron  ot 
Kilverstone  (er.  1909,)  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  vha 
was  born  in  1841;  entered  navy,  1864;  serred  in  ib» 
Crimean  War  (18SS).  Chinese  War  (1859-60),  and 
Egyptian  War  (1882) ;  Lord  of  tha  AdmiraUy,  189S-47: 
First  Sea  Lord,  1B04-10. 
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ranean,  where  they  might  CKmceivably  be  able 
to  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  TVench 
troops  from  Alf^eria  to  France,  but  were  much 
more  likely  to  fall  in  with  superior  French  or 
British  naval  units.  British  and  French  war- 
ships immediately  gave  chase  to  the  two  German 
cruisers,  which,  however,  were  fortunate  enough 
to  elude  pursuit  and  to  make  port  first  in  Mes- 
sina and  then  at  Constantinople.  There  they 
were  allowed  to  remain,  until  purchased  by  Tur- 
key (see  above).  With  Turkish  names,  they 
later  figured  in  the  bombardment  of  RuBsian 
Black  Sea  p<M^,  and  minor  naval  oigage- 
ments. 

Emden,  KOmasBDM,  Ain>  Kablsruhe.  Be- 
sides the  (toeben  and  the  Bretlau,  Germany  had 
three  fast  cruisers  and  a  Far  East  Squadron 
at  large  in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  war.  The 
fate  of  the  Far  East  Squadron  is  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  section  of  this  article;  the  story  of 
the  three  cruisers,  however,  may  well  be  told 
now.  One  of  these,  the  Emden,  commanded  by 
the  intrepid  Capt.  Karl  von  Muller,  cruised  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  South  Pacific  for  three 
months,  destroying  26  merchant  vessels  worth 
$10,000,000  without  their  cargoes,  firing  the  oil 
tanks  at  Madras,  sinking  4  British  steamers  in 
Rangoon  harbor  alone,  and  stealing  into  the  har- 
bor of  Penang  disguised  by  the  addition  of  a 
false  fourth  smokestack,  to  sink  the  Russian 
cruiser,  Jemtchung,  and  the  French  torpedo  boat, 
Mousguet.  The  Emden  was  not  a  powerful  ship. 
Her  displacement  was  only  3600  tons,  her  speed 
less  than  27  knots,  and  her  largest  gims  only  4.1 
inches.  Again  and  again  more  powerful  war- 
ships were  on  the  Emden'a  trail,  but  each  time 
she  escaped,  until  one  day  Captain  Muller  de- 
cided to  destroy  the  wireless  station  at  Cocos 
Islands  southwest  of  Java.  There  the  Emden 
was  discovered  by  the  Australian  cruiser,  Syd- 
ney, and  driven  ashore  in  flames,  by  the  6-inch 
guns  of  the  Sydney,  on  November  9,  after  a  sharp 
battle.  Hie  career  of  the  second  German  cruiser, 
the  Konigsberg,  had  come  to  an  end  a  few  days 
earlier,  when  after  destroying  about  a  dozen  mer- 
chantmen the  cruiser  was  caught  hiding  in  shoal 
water  up  the  Ruflji  River,  opposite  Mafia  Island, 
in  German  East  Africa.  The  Karlsruhe,  the 
third  German  raider,  had  16  prizes  to  her  credit 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  still  at  large 
in  tile  region  of  the  West  Indies. 

August  Events  and  the  Battus  off  Heligo- 
land. In  the  first  month  of  the  war  a  series  of 
minor  events  were  recorded,  before  Beatty's  dash 
into  the  bight  of  Heligoland.  On  August  5  the 
KSnigin  Luise,  a  German  liner  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  mine-layer,  was  torpedoed  by 
the  British  destroyer.  Lance.  On  the  following 
day,  the  British  cruiser  Amphion  struck  a  Ger- 
man mine  and  went  down  with  131  men.  An  ex- 
ample of  excellent  marksmanship  was  given  by 
the  Birmingham,  which  destroyed  the  Grerman 
V-15  on  August  9.  On  August  27  the  British 
cruiser  Highflyer  sank  the  North  German  Lloyd 
liner  Kaiser  W'ilhelm  der  Qrosse,  which  had  been 
armed  as  a  commerce  destroyer.  These  British 
successes  were  crowned  by  the  Heligoland  action. 
Sir  David  Beatty,*  a  promising  aspirant  for 
naval  fame,  led  a  British  fleet,  accompanied  by  a 
flotilla  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  into  the  bight 
of  Heligoland  and  engaged  part  of  the  German 


fleet  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  German  nairal 
base.  Three  German  armored  cruisers  and  two 
destroyers  were  sunk  in  the  battle  on  August  28, 
and  2600  German  sailors  were  drowned. 

BunaH  Septembkk  Losses.  September 
brought  disasters  to  the  British.  The  armed 
steamer  Eyrion  and  the  gunboat  Speedy,  as 
well  as  the  former  White  Star  Liner  Oceanic, 
were  sunk  by  German  mines.  The  British 
cruiser  Pegasus  and  the  French  gunboat  Zelie 
were  destroyed  by  German  cruisers  in  colonial 
ports.  To  offset  these,  the  Germans  had  lost 
only  the  Hela  and  two  converted  cruisers.  The 
climax  was  reached  on  September  22,  when  the 
German  submarine  17-9,  having  cruised  several 
days  out  from  the  Kiel  Canal,  torpedoed  three 
British  cruisers  within  one  hour,  the  Ahoukir, 
the  Hague,  and  the  Cressy.  Afto*  making  sure 
that  all  three  ships  were  on  their  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Captain  Weddigen  turned  the 
U-9  homeward,  and  raced  back  to  receive  his 
Iron  Cross  from  the  Kaiser.  On  October  16  Cap- 
tain Weddigen  sank  the  British  cruiser  Hawke. 
On  October  27  the  British  fieet  sustained  a  still 
greater  loss.  The  super-dreadnought  Audacious, 
commissioned  only  two  years  previously,  and 
ranking  as  one  of  the  world's  most  formidable 
battleships,  was  sunk  by  mine  or  torpedo  off  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland.  Her  crew,  fortunately, 
were  picked  up  by  the  liner  Olympic,  which 
happened  to  be  near  by.  The  British  govern- 
ment, oddly  enough,  prevented  the  publication 
of  news  of  this  disaster,  and  allowed  the  British 
public  to  learn  of  it  only  after  some  time  had 
elapsed,  by  reports  and  rumors  from  unoflicial 
sources. 

Battle  off  Chile.  All  this  time,  the  German 
Far  East  Squadron  had  eluded  pursuit.  On  the 
evening  of  November  1  Admiral  Cradock's  •  Brit- 
ish squadron  at  last  sighted  the  Germans  off  the 
coast  of  Chile  (near  Coronel).  The  German 
squadron  of  5  cruisers  was  clearly  more  than  a 
match  for  the  4  British  ships.  Against  8  8.2-inch 
guns  on  the  German  cruiser  Oneisenau  and  8 
similar  guns  on  the  Schamhorst,  the  British 
could  avail  themselves  of  only  2  0.2-inch  guns 
on  the  Oood  Hope  sjid  a  number  of  6-inch  guns. 
Altogether,  the  3  British  cruisers,  Oood  Hope, 
Monmouth,  and  Glasgow  (the  armed  transport 
Otranto  hardly  counted),  mounted  2  9.2-inch 
guns,  34  6-inch  guns,  10  4-inch  guns,  21  12 
pounders,  and  10  3  pounders.  The  German 
cruisers  Oneisenau  and  Schamhorst,  and  the 
Crerman  light  cruisers  NUmburg,  Leipzig,  and 
Dresden  mounted  16  8.2-inch,  12  6.9-inch,  32  4.1- 
inch,  40  3.4-inch,  and  12  2.1-inch  guns.  The 
Germans  opened  fire  at  12,000  yards,  with  their 
8-inch  guns.  The  third  salvo  caused  an  out- 
break of  fire  on  the  deck  of  the  Oood  Hope,  as 
also  on  the  Monmouth.  As  the  sun  sank  bdiind 
the  horizon,  and  the  heavy  seas  dashed  against 
the  bows  of  the  British  ships,  the  British  gun- 
ners had  increasing  difilculty  in  training  their 
guns  on  the  German  ships,  and  were  unable  to 
make  any  impression  upon  the  up-to-date  armor 
of  the  Germans.  Fifty  minutes  after  the  first 
shot  had  been  fired,  the  Oood  Hope  blew  up, 
shooting  a  column  of  fire  200  feet  into  the  air. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Monmouth  was  dis- 
patched. The  Qlasgov)  and  the  transport 
Otranto  made  off  in  time  to  escape  destruction. 


'David  Biattv,  born  1871;  served  in  the  Sudan  *  Rxab  Admiral  Sir  Oubistofhxb  Cradook,  born 
and  in  China;  rear-admiral,  1910;  commander  of  the  1882:  served  in  the  Sudan  and  in  Ohina;  promoted 
First  Battle  Cruiaer  Squadron,  1018.  captain  for  gallantry  at  Taka ;  rear  admiral  since  1910. 
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Battix  off  the  Falkland  Islands.  Hie 
British  had  their  revenge  a  little  more  than  a 
month  later.  On  December  8  a  powerful  British 
squadron,  which  had  been  aent  out  under  the 
command  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Stur- 
dee  •  to  search  for  Admiral  von  Spee'g  five  Ger- 
man cruisers,  sighted  the  Schamhorat,  the  One- 
itenaa,  the  jiamherg,  and  the  Dreadini  off  the 
Falkland  Islands.  According  to  the  laconic 
statement  of  the  British  admiralty,  "an  action 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Sohamhortt, 
flying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Count  von  Spee,  the 
Oneitenau,  and  the  Leipzig  were  sunk.  The 
Dresden  and  the  Niimherg  made  off  during  the 
action  and  are  being  pursued.  Two  colliers  also 
were  captured.  The  Vice  Admiral  reports  that 
the  British  casualties  are  very  few  in  number. 
Some  survivors  have  been  rescued  from  the 
Oneiaenau  and  the  Leipzig." 

Coast  Raids.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising 
feature  of  the  naval  war  was  the  inability  of 
the  British  fleet,  despite  its  boasted  superiority 
over  the  Germans,  to  prevent  German  warships 
from  raiding  the  British  coast  with  impunity. 
The  Germans  made  their  first  attempt  on  Xovem- 
ber  3.  Three  swift  battle  cruisers,  the  Beydlitz, 
the  Moltke,  and  the  Von  Der  Tamn, — the  armored 
cruiser  BlUcher,  the  slower  armored  cruiser 
Torek,  and  the  protected  cruisers  Kolherg,  Orau- 
denz,  and  Strattiurg,  started  off  at  full  speed 
on  the  evening  of  November  2,  with  decks  cleared 
for  action,  and  all  lights  out.  At  dawn  they 
hove  into  sight  of  the  English  seaport  of  Yar- 
mouth, 280  miles  from  Heligoland,  whence,  pre- 
sumably, the  Germans  had  started.  After  bom- 
barding the  towns  of  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft 
for  about  20  minutes,  the  raiding  squadron  re- 
turned as  swiftly  as  it  had  come.  A  British 
submarine — the  D-S — attempting  to  pursue  the 
Germans,  struck  a  mine  and  sank,  with  all  but 
two  of  her  crew.  The  German  cruiser  Yorck  also 
encountered  a  mine,  and  was  lost  with  300  men. 
A  second  German  raid  was  made  on  December  16, 
against  the  British  coast  towns  of  Hartlepool, 
Scarborough,  and  Whitby.  The  raiding  squad- 
ron was  probably  the  same  as  that  of  November 
3.  Hartlepool,  the  only  one  of  the  three  towns 
which  could  be  called  a  fortified  town,  was  in- 
adequately defended  by  the  destroyers  jDoon  and 
Eardy  and  a  shore  battery.  The  German 
cruisers  poured  a  perfect  hail  of  shells  into  the 
town  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  made  off.  The 
town  itself  was  considerably  damaged,  and  over 
300  persons  were  wounded,  113  fatally.  Scar- 
borough suffered  less  severely,  losing  only  17 
killed  (including  8  women  and  4  children)  and 
some  60  wounded.  Whitby,  the  third  town  to  be 
bombarded,  reported  many  houses  damsfed,  but 
only  3  person's  killed  and  2  wounded.-  This  sec- 
ond raid  called  forth  angry  protests  from  the 
English  press,  on  the  ground  that  the  bombard- 
ment of  imfortifled  towns,  and  the  killing  of  un- 
suspecting civilians,  was  a  needless  barbarity 
and  could  serve  no  military  purpose.  But  ap- 
parently the  German  government  considered  it 
almost  as  important  to  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  civilian  as  the  soldier.  No  other 
object  could  be  discerned  in  the  frequent  at- 
tacks made  by  German  aviators  on  cities  like 
Paris,    Antwerp,    and    Dover.     Bombs    dropped 

•  Fbkpkkick  Ohablis  Dovkton  Sturdxe.  born 
1859;  entered  navr,  1871;  served  in  Egyptian  War, 
1882;  captain.  1899;  commander  o(  the  Second  Oruiser 
Squadron,  1912. 


from  an  aeroplane  or  from  a  Zeppelin  mi^t  de- 
molish an  office-building  or  kill  a  few  people,  but 
they  would  hardly  destroy  fortifications.  Ger- 
many's Zeppelins, 'by  the  way,  were  the  subject 
of  much  speculation  and  grave  anxiefy  in  ^g- 
land,  because  many  people  feared  that  the  huge 
airships  might  engage  in  systematic  bomb-drop- 
ping, and  possibly  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
German  fleet  in  a  serious  attack  on  the  English 
coast. 

VI.    Neutbal  Nations 

Italt.  Italy,  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  to  assist  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  in  case  they  should  be  attacked  by 
other  nations,  would  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected to  join  with  her  allies  in  the  war.  When 
Germany,  being  "attacked"  by  France  and  Great 
Britain,  called  upon  Italy  for  aid,  Italy  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  Germany  and  Austria-Him- 
gary  were  engaged  in  an  aggressive  rather  than 
a  defensive'  war.  While  refusing  to  join  Ger- 
many, Italy  showed  at  first  no  disposition  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Germany's  enemies.  Grave 
industrial  disorders,  the  unpreparedneas  of  her 
army,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  outcome,  were 
a  few  of  the  factors  making  for  Italian  neu- 
trality. Perhaps  also  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  X 
may  have  strengthened  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
peace.  (See  Soman  Catholic  Chcbch.)  Aa 
the  war  progressed,  however,  and  Germany  failed 
to  crush  her  antagonists,  an  ever-increasing  cur- 
rent of  popular  opinion  urged  Italy  to  make 
common  cause  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  to  attack  her  former  allies,  and  to  wrest 
from  Austria-Hungary  the  "unredeemed"  Italian 
districts  of  Trentino  and  Trieste.  In  December 
the  distinguished  German  ex-Chancellor,  Von 
Billow,  was  sent  to  Rome,  presumably  charged 
with  the  delicate  mission  of  making  such  diplo- 
matic representations  as  would  gain  Italy's  sup- 
port for  Germany,  or  at  least  prevent  Italy  from 
joining  the  Allies.  In  the  same  month.  Premier 
Salandra,  in  a  warmly  chauvinistic  speech,  de- 
clared that  at  the  propor  moment,  Italy  would 
take  energetic  action  to  secure  her  national  in- 
terests and  aggrandizement.  See  Italy,  Hit- 
tory;  also  Albania. 

Unitkd  States.  At  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  United  States  were  gen- 
erally called  upon  to  take  over  the  fiuctions  of 
the  ambassadors  whose  nations  were  at  war. 
Thousands  of  tourists,  stranded  in  Europe,  be- 
sieged the  American  embassies  in  hope  of  obtain- 
ing emergency  passports  and  cash  for  iheii  re- 
turn home — for  the  whole  system  of  interna- 
tional credit  seemed  to  have  collapsed.  While 
the  stream  of  panic-stricken  tourists  was  flowing 
westward  across  the  Atlantic,  another  stream 
flowed  back  to  Europe,  made  up  of  reaerTists  of 
all  nationalities.  As  one  of  the  two  Great 
Powers  remaining  neutral,  the  United  Statea  was 
in  a  position  to  offer  its  good  offices,  according 
to  Article  III  of  The  Hague  Convention,  in  the 
hope  that  even  at  the  last  moment  the  nations 
might  reconcile  their  differences;  President  Wil- 
son's offer  of  mediation,  August  6,  was  cour- 
teously acknowledged,  but  not  accepted.  On  Sep- 
tember 8  the  President  set  aside  October  4  as  a 
day  of  prayer  for  peace;  but  he  did  not  renew 
his  diplomatic  efforts,  as  the  hopelessness  of 
mediation  was  only  too  obvious.  Officially  and 
unofficially  the  various  belligerents  appealed  to 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  to  approve 
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their  actions.  Not  only  were  the  "White  Books" 
and  'Yellow  Boolca,"  and  "Gray  Books"  widely 
cironlated,  but  personal  appeals  were  made  to 
President  Wilson  by  a  Belgian  delegation,  which 
protested  against  German  outrages;  by  the 
Kaiser,  who  denounced  the  Belgians;  by  Presi- 
dent Poincare,  who  denied  that  the  French  were 
using  dum-dum  bullets.  The  presence  in  Amer- 
ica of  a  large  number  of  German-Americans, 
whose  sympauiies  were  strongly  enlisted  aa  the 
side  of  Germany,  tended  to  produce  an  acute  con- 
flict of  popular  sentiment,  for  the  non-German 
population  was  generally  favorable  to  the  Allies. 
In  the  press  and  aa  the  platform  the  merits  of 
the  case  were  argued.  President  Wilson's  proc- 
lamation of  August  18,  urging  all  citizens  to  re- 
frain from  violent  expressions  of  sympathy  in 
public,  whether  for  or  against  Germany,  moder- 
ated but  did  not  end  the  debate.  The  war  also 
exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation.  On  July  31,  the  day  Russia 
mobilized,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  closed 
its  doors  for  the  flrst  time  since  1873.  In  spite 
of  the  financial  stringency,  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company  were  prepared  to  loan  9100,000,000  to 
France,  but  desisted,  in  deference  to  the  an- 
nouncement l^  Secretary  Bryan  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  not  view  with  favor  the  ex- 
tension of  loans  to  the  belligerent  nations. 
After  the  flrst  few  days  of  war,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country  rapidly  recovered,  although 
the  oott<m  growa-s  of  the  South  found  themselves 
unable  to  market  their  product,  and  although 
new  taxes— "war  taxes" — ^were  necessitated  by 
the  falling  off  of  the  customs  revenue.  War 
orders  for  millions  of  army  blankets,  for  motor 
trucks,  for  steel,  and  for  countless  other  com- 
modities helped  to  improve  the  situatiim.  The 
question  of  American  shipping  is  treated  in  the 
article  on  the  Urited  States. 

OnoEB  Nkdtral  Natiorb.  The  general  effect 
of  the  war  upon  neutral  nations  was,  at  first,  to 
cause  a  financial  stringency,  which  was  usually 
met  by  a  moratorium,  and,  later,  to  impose  ad- 
ditional burdens  upon  the  tax-payers,  by  reason 
of  the  decline  of  customs  revenues,  and  in  some 
countries,  the  necessity  of  extraordinary  military 
expenditure.  The  Netherlands,  for  instance,  be- 
ing situated  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Bel- 
gium, was  compelled  to  introduce  a  regime  of 
martial  law,  to  establish  patrols  on  her  frontiers, 
and  to  mine  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  in  order 
to  preserve  her  neutrality.  Portugal  was  not 
really  neutral,  as  her  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  bound  her  to  furnish  a  contingent 
of  troops  to  aid  Great  Britain  if  necessary;  the 
Portuguese  government  repeatedly  affirmed  its 
intention  to  fulfill  this  treaty  obligation,  but  no 
reliable  information  could  be  obtained  regarding 
the  military  measures  actually  taken.  Ru- 
mania, especially  after  the  death  of  King 
Charles,  October  10,  was  strongly  inclined  to 
abandon  her  neutrality,  and  to  conquer  the  Ru- 
manian regions  of  Bukovina  and  Transylvania 
from  Austria-Hungary.  Rumania,  however,  re- 
mained neutral,  as  did  Greece  and  Bulgaria. 
The  latter  State,  being  imder  financial  obliga- 
tions to  Germany,  was  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
ally  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Turkey. 
Spain,  it  was  riunored,  refused  to  listen  to  a 
German  suggestion  that  by  making  war  upon 
France  all  Morocco  could  be  gain«l.  Sweaen, 
intent  upon  preserving  her  neutrality,  conferred 
with   Denmark  and  Norway  at  the  important 


Malmoe  Conference,  December  lS-19  (see  Swe- 
den). Switzerland  was  forAed  to  mobilize  her 
army  to  make  sure  that  neither  German  nor 
French  armies  should  violate  Swiss  territory. 
Two  South  American  nations — Ecuador  and  Col- 
ombia— were  complained  against  by  Great  Brit- 
ain in  November,  as  it  was  alleged  that  wireless 
stations  on  their  soil  were  flashing  information 
to  the  German  fleet  of  Admiral  von  Spec.  Both 
States  denied  the  charges;  but  later  reports 
pointed  to  tiie  discovery  of  German  wireless  sta- 
tions at  Cartagena  (Colombia)  and  at  Callao 
(Peru).  Argentina  on  December  22  protested 
against  the  British  use  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
near  her  coast  for  naval  purposes.  Venezuela 
at  the  very  end  of  the  year  put  forward  a  pro- 
posal for  a  ccmference  of  neutral  nations  at 
Washington  to  discuss  the  rights  of  neutral 
Powers.  In  Asia,  the  neutral  nation  of  China 
again  furnished,  as  it  had  in  1904-06,  the  theatre 
of  military  operations  for  Japanese  troops.  The 
Japanese  landing  party  which  besieged  Kiao- 
chow  did  not  hesitate  to  trespass  on  Chinese  ter- 
ritory outside  of  the  German  concession,  despite 
China's  protests.  For  further  information  re- 
garding neutral  nations,  see  articles  on  China, 
Gbeece,  Rcvania,  etc. 

For  detailed  information  respecting  the  in- 
ternal affairs,  the  military  establishment,  and 
the  naval  strength,  of  the  belligerent  Powers, 
consult  articles  on  France,  Gxbuant,  Gbbat 
Britain,  Russia,  etc.,  under  sections  Eittorg, 
Artny,  and  Vavy;  see  also  article  on  MnjTABT 
Pbooresb.  For  maps  see  Aubtria-Hunoabt, 
Beloittv,  France,  GERHiCNT,  and  Russia.  The 
pacificist  endeavors  of  the  Pope  are  discussed 
in  the  article  Rohan  Cathouo  Church.  The 
attitude  of  the  Socialists  toward  the  war  is 
treated  under  Sociaubm.  See  also  French 
Ltteratube,  Dwrimg  the  War;  Oekman  Litkra- 
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War  Victims.        

WAB  BEVBNTTB  BUX.  See  Unttd 
States,  secticms  Congreae  and  Financial  Reve- 
nue. 

WAS8AW,  German  Advances  on  and  Re- 
treats FROM.    See  War  of  the  Nations. 

WASHBtTBN,  Francis.  An  American  cler- 
gyman and  writer,  died  Dec.  6,  1914.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York,  in  1843,  and  was  privately 
educated.  In  1874  he  was  licensed  priest,  and 
for  four  years  served  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  District  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Shortly  after,  he  began  to  study 
for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1880,  serving  as  rec- 
tor in  several  parishes  in  New  York  State  until 
1802,  when  he  retired  from  active  church  work. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  among  his  pub- 
lished works  are:  Soul  Thirst  (1879)  ;  Thoughts 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1883);  Meditations  on 
Charity  (18^7);  and  Imperilled  Faith  (1899). 
He  also  contributed  verse  and  prose  to  religious 
and  secular  journals. 

WASHZNOTON.  Popui.ation.  The  esti- 
mated population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  1,407,866. 
The  populaticm  in  1910  was  1,141,990. 

AoBioULTURE.  The  area,  producticm,  and 
value  of  ibe  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 
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— total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $7,215,«»8,  and 

A.efag»        Prod.  bu.        Talu*  ^.jj^  digbursementB  for  the  same  period  amounted 

^ Itli    IS:r     llLll^o    ♦?Jffl  ^««i?l«J^"V^f^^Z^'?f\S:^ 

Wheat     1914     1,780,000     41,840,000     41,840,000  30,  1»14,  $750,66«.     The  funded  d*t  Of  the  Mate 

1918    8,800,000    58,800,000    88,909,000  on  Sept.  30,  1912,  consisted  of  9125,000  of  State 

0»««    1914       297,000     13,959,000      6.888,000  highway  bonds,  and  $206,024  of  normal  school 

1918         800.000     14,250,000       5,700,000  **.       ^      •         fl«                      ..      j  ti.             *•  a« 

Barley    ....1914        l^looo       7;098:000      sleSljOOO  senes  bonds.     The  per  capita  debt  was  fIJSl. 

1913       180,000      7,290,000      8,791,000  Chabitiks  AND  CoBBECTioNS.    The  Charitable 

Potatoes    ...1914         59,000      T,5S2,000      4,154,000  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  SUte,  under 

H.y    ml       79S;SSS   al^llolo    wHmoo  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

1918       780,000      1,794,000    19,565,000  are  as  follows:     State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and 

a  Tons.  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Vancouver:  State 

~~ Training  School,   at   Chefaalis;    State   Soldiers' 

Mineral  Prodttction.    The  total  value  of  the  Home,  at  Orting;  Washington  Veterans'  Home, 

metal  mine  output  of  Washington  in  1013  was  at  Fort  Orchard;  Western  Hospital  for  the  In- 

slightly  more  than  $1,000,000,  a  decrease  of  6  sane,  at  Fort  Stellacoom;  Eastern  Hospital  for 

per  cent  from  the  value  of  1912.    This  was  due  ^e  Insane,  at  Medical  Lake;  Northern  Hospital 

in  part  to  the  decreases  in  the  silver  and  cop-  for  the  Insane,  at  Sedro  Wooley;  State  Peniten- 

per   production,   and  in  part  to  the  somewhat  tiary,   at   Walla   Walla;    State   Institution    for 

lower  metal  prices.     There  was  an  increase  of  2  Feeble-Minded,  at  Medical  Lake;  and  State  Re- 

per  cent  in  the  gold  output,  valued  at  $694,000.  formatories,  at  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Olympia,  Ever- 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  silver  yield  of  about  ett,  and  Monroe. 

21  per  cent,  from  413,638  ounces  in  1912,  to  Politics  and  Gotssnmknt.  The  State  Legis- 
about  326,000  ounces  in  1913.  The  silver  output  lature  had  no  meeting  in  1914,  as  the  sessions 
was  evenly  divided  between  the  siliceous  ores  are  biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913. 
and  copper  ore.  The  copper  output  decreased  Elections  were  held  for  United  States  Senator, 
about  9  per  cent,  from  1,086,010  pounds  in  1912,  and  for  representatives  in  Congress.  Senator 
to  about  976,000  pounds  in  1913.  No  zinc  ore  Jones,  whose  term  expired  in  1915,  was  a  candi- 
was  shipped  from  the  State  in  1913,  but  there  date  for  reflection,  and  was  opposed  by  Demo- 
were  shipments  of  lead  ore  from  Stevens  County  cratic.  Progressive,  Socialist,  and  Prcdiibition 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  300,000  pounds,  as  com-  candidates.  In  the  election  of  November  3, 
pared  with  127,387  in  1912.  The  total  value  of  Senator  Jones  received  130,470  votes;  Blaek, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines  in  1913  was  Democrat,  91,733;  Hansfm,  Progressive,  83,282; 
3,877,891  short  tons,  valued  at  $9,243,137,  a  and  Barth,  Socialist,  30,234,  the  total  number 
substantial  increase  over  the  output  of  1012,  of  votes  cast  being  346,270,  compared  with  322.- 
amounting  to  616,960  short  tons.  The  quantity  790  at  the  presidential  election  of  1912.  The 
of  coal  made  into  coke  increased  from  76,741  Kepublicans  showed  an  increase  of  about  60,000 
tons  in  1012,  to  118,608  tons  in  1913.  There  votes,  the  Democrats  an  increase  of  about  5000, 
were  6794  coal  miners  in  the  State  in  1913.  the  Progressives  a  loss  of  about  30,000,  and  the 
The  production  of  coal  in  1014,  according  to  the  Socialists  a  loss  of  about  10,000.  Republicans 
estimates  of  the  United  States  Oeological  Sur-  were  elected  in  all  five  Congressional  districts, 
vey,  was  between  20  and  30  per  cent  less  than  At  an  election  in  Seattle,  on  March  3,  Hiram  C. 
in  1913.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  Qill,  once  recalled  as  mayor  of  that  city,  was 
use  of  fuel  oil  in  manufactures  and  by  railroads,  again  chosen  mayor  in  a  nonpartisan  election. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  A  measure  providing  for  State-wide  prohibition 
State  increased  from  $15,347,313  in  1912,  to  was  carried  at  the  election  in  November. 
$17,679,743  in  1913.  State  Oovesnment,  1915.  Oovemor,  Ernest 
liie  value  of  the  mine  output  of  gold,  silver.  Lister;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Louis  F.  Hart; 
copper,  and  lead  in  the  State  in  1914  was  less  Secretary  of  State,  I.  M.  Howell;  Treasurer, 
than  $800,000,  a  decrease  of  over  24  per  cent.  Edward  Meath;  Auditor,  C.  W.  Clausen;  Snper- 

Gold  decreased  from  $696,275  in  1013,  to  $658,-    intendent    of    Education,    ;     Attor- 

000  in  1914,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  The  silver  ney-General,  W.  V.  Tanno* — all  Rq>ublicaos  ex- 
output  decreased  from  331,230  ounces  in  1013,  cept  Governor,  who  is  a  Democrat, 
to  263,000  ounces  in  1014,  or  over  23  per  cent.  Judiciabt.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  H. 
The  copper  output  decreased  from  954,081  D.  Crow;  Associate  Justices,  O.  G.  Ellis,  M.  A. 
pounds  in  1013,  to  737,500  pounds  in  1914.  Fullerton,  W.  Mount,  M.  F.  Gose,  S.  J.  Chad- 
Tbansportation.  The  total  railway  mileage  wick,  George  E.  Morris,  Emmett  N.  Parker,  and 
of  the  State  on  June  30,  1913,  was  8830.  The  J.  F.  Main — all  Republicans  except  Chadwick 
railroads  having  the  longest  mileage  are  the  and  Ellis;  Clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart. 
Northern    Pacific,    2738;    the    Great    Northern,  ,,           T,mnsr  attirit   101  "5 

1391;  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Nav-        »tate  leoislatube,  i»ia. 

igation    Company,    1199;    Chicago,    Milwaukee,  Sfjiatt    Boitu   JtMBalM 

and  St.  Paul,  807 ;   Spokane,  Portland,  and   Se-     RepuUiesna    28  77  105 

attle,  548.  Democrata     6  IS  19 

Education.    The  total   school   population   in    Progreaaivea  ^  ^  14 

1914   was  296,695.     There  were  enrolled  in   the        Repablican  majoritr 15  67  T2 

public   schools   238,663,    the    average   daily    at-  — ^-^— ^-^^— ^— — — — ^— — ^— ^ 

tendance   being    180,225.    There   were   6928    fe-  The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 

male,  and  1711  male  teachers,  and  the  average  in  the  article  United  States,  section  Conjrrest. 

monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  was  $105,  and  WASHZNOTON,    Univkesitt    or.    A    State 

of  female  tmdiers  $83.  institution    for    higher    education,    founded    at 

Finance.    The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1861.    The  studenta  enrolled 

for  the  biennial  period,   1912-14,  shows  a  bal-  in  the  several  depeu-tments   in   the  autumn  of 

ance  on  hand  aa  Oct.  1,  1912,  of  $149,266.     The  1914  numbered  2888;  of  these,  1315  were  in  the 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts,  425  in  the  College  of 
Science,  472  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  185  . 
in  the  School  of  Law,  and  148  in  the  Oraduate 
School,  the  remainder  being  in  the  Schools  of 
Forestry,  Mines,  Hiarmacy,  Fine  Arts,  and  Edu- 
cation. The  faculty  numbered  194.  During  the 
year  William  Franklin  Allison  was  appointed 
professor  of  highway  and  municipal  engineer- 
ing, to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  C.  E.  McOktustland.  The 
university  is  supported  by  appropriations  from 
the  State,  and  the  appropriation  from  1913  to 
1915  amounted  to  $1,001,200,  or  $500,600  per 
year.  The  library  contains  64,000  volumes.  The 
acting  presidoit  is  Henry  Landes. 

WAffiOIKGKFOK  AKB  I2E  UNIVEBSITY. 
A  university  for  higher  education,  founded  at 
I^radngton,  Va.,  in  1749.  llie  total  enrollment 
in  the  autnmn  of  1914  was  492,  of  whom  346 
were  in  the  academic  tini  scientific  department, 
and  146  in  the  law  department.  The  faculty 
numbered  26.  During  the  year  Dr.  Franklin  L. 
Kiley,  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  became 
professor  of  history,  filling  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  election  of  Dr.  J,  H.  Latane  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  American  history  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  Dr.  Edgar  E.  Shannon,  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  dean  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  succeeded  Dr.  W.  S.  Currell  as  pro- 
fessor of  English,  Dr.  Currell  resigning  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Mr.  William  H.  Moreland  became  professor 
of  English,  succeeding  Mr.  M.  P.  Burks,  who  was 
appointed  on  a  committee  to  revise  the  Virginia 
code  of  laws;  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Schermerhom  was 
elected  professor  of  law  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Prof.  Abram  P.  Staples.  No 
noteworthy  benefactions  wwe  received  during 
the  year.  The  productive  funds  of  the  univer- 
sity amounted,  on  April  30,  1914,  to  $878,049. 
The  annual  income  is  $101,271.  Tite  library 
contains  apwoximately  50,000  volumes.  The 
president  is  Henry  Louis  Smitii,  Ph.D. 

WASHnrGKrON'  TTNIVKBSITY.  An  insti- 
tution for  higher  education,  founded  in  1863,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  students  enrolled  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  university  in  the  autumn  of 
1914  were  1390,  and  the  faculty  numbered  206. 
There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty 
during  the  year,  and  no  noteworthy  ben^aetitms 
were  received.  The  productive  funds  amounted 
to  $6,156,223,  and  the  total  income  to  $479,791. 
The  library  contained  142,589  bound  volumes, 
and  60,000  pamphlets.  The  president  of  the 
university  is  David  S.  Houston. 

WATSB  FOWEB.  See  Eleotbio  Powkb, 
Tbarbmibsion  of. 

WATBB  PXTBIXTCATION.  The  rapid  growth 
of  water  purification  plants  in  number  and  size 
during  the  previous  5  or  10  years,  and  good 
promise  of  later  growth  bid  fair  to  put  the 
United  States  on  a  par  with  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  where  the  use  of  surface  waters  with- 
out treatment  was  unusual.  Most  of  the  newer 
American  filter  plants  were  of  the  mechanical 
or  rapid,  instead  of  the  slow  sand  type.  Chlo- 
rine disinfection  of  all  surface  waters  suspected 
of  being  polluted  with  sewage  was  becoming  the 
rule,  even  where  the  water  was  filtered.  Liquid 
chlorine  (compressed  chlorine  gas)  was  displac- 
ing hypochlorite  of  lime  (calcium  chloride  or 
bleaching  powder).  The  liquid  chlorine  is  far 
less  bulky,  is  easier  to  handle,  the  dosing  ap- 
paratus  is   far   more   compact,   and   automatic 


regulation  of  the  supply  is  more  readily  secured. 
Water  softening  plants,  which,  until  recently, 
were  few  and  far  between  in  the  United  States, 
although  common  enough  in  Europe,  were  being 
installed  by  a  number  of  American  cities,  the 
most  notable  example  being  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  was  building  a  150,000,000-gallon  large 
water  softening  and  flltrati(»  plant.  Large 
water  purification  plants  were  also  being  bunt 
in  1914  by  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis,  and  a  con- 
tract was  awarded  by  Toronto,  Ont.,  for  a 
"drifting  sand"  type  of  mechanical  filter,  but  re- 
cently introduced  in  England,  and  not  yet  tried 
practically  by  an  American  city. 

Unique  studies  to  determine  the  best  means 
of  removing  iron  and  manganese  from  undw- 
ground  waters  had  been  made,  and  plants  in- 
stalled for  several  Massachusetts  cities.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1914,  contracts  for  such  a  plant 
were  let  by  Lowell,  Mass.  The  plant  was  to 
have  a  nominal  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons  a 
day.  The  watw  was  first  to  be  passed  through 
6  c(Ae  preflltors,  10  feet  deep,  with  a  total 
area  of  0.4  acre,  operated  as  control  beds.  It 
would  then  go  to  a  500,000-gallon  settling  basin, 
in  2  units,  and  next  to  6  sand  filters  having  a 
total  area  of  I  acre.  The  filtered  water  would 
pass  to  a  1,000,000-gallon  reservoir.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  treating  the  water  by  this  method 
was  $7.66  per  1,000,000  gallons,  including  cap- 
ital charges.  A  few  ir(m-removal  plants  have 
been  in  use  in  America  for  a  decade  or  two,  but 
it  is  only  recently  that  manganese  has  been 
recognized  as  a  source  of  trouble  in  well  waters. 

A  board  of  sanitary  experts,  appointed  by  the 
International  Joint  Commissicm  (see  Sewage 
PUBIFIOATION ) ,  reported  during  the  year  a  ten- 
tative standard  of  permissible  sewage-pollution 
burden  on  water-purification  plants  located  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  safe  burden  would  be  e-x- 
oeeded  if  the  average  number  of  B.  Coli  in  the 
water  delivered  to  a  filtration  plant  during  a 
year  exceeds  500  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  if  B. 
Coli  is  found  60  per  cent  of  the  time  in  0.1 
cubic  centimeter  samples.  Extended  discussions 
of  water  purification  appeared  during  the  year 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  (New  York).  Water  purification 
is  considered  in  Bideal's  Water  Supplies  (Lon- 
don and  New  York). 

WATEB    STESILIZATIOK.     See    Chxios- 

TBT,   INDOSTBIAL. 

WATEB-BTTPPIiT.    See  Aqttsduots. 

WATES-WOBKS.  Besides  work  on  the 
Catskill  Aqueduct  for  the  additional  water-sup- 
ply of  New  York  City,  which  was  nearing  com- 
pletion, work  supplementary  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Aqueduct,  a  lengthy  supply  line  for  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  new  water-works  intake  tunnels  at 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  numerous  large  water  purification  plants, 
much  smaller  work  was  going  on  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Bids  were  being 
asked  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  water-supply 
and  sewerage  concessions  for  Athens,  and  the 
Pineus,  Greece.  A  large  and  unique  water- 
works system  was  imder  construction  in  south- 
eastern Italy  with  10,000  men  employed  since 
October,  1906.  Some  3,000,000  people  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  provinces  of  Foggia, 
Bari,  and  Lecce^  comprising  the  former  Duchy 
of  Apulia  or  Puglia,  were  to  be  supplied  from 
springs  at  the  source  of  the  river  Sele  through 
an  aqueduct  with  a  capacity  of  150,000,000  gal- 
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loni  a  day,  and  a  network  of  cast-iron  pipe. 
The  aqueduct  will  be  60  miles  lonff,  mostly  in 
tunnel,  and  the  aqueduct  and  pipes  together  will 
have  a  length  of  1000  miles.  About  400  Ven- 
turi  meters  will  control  the  supply  to  the  vari- 
ous branch  lines,  and  the  supply  to  each  private 
consumer  will  also  be  metered.  The  head  of 
the  aqueduct  will  be  used  to  develop  water 
power  and  hydroelectric  power  to  pump  water 
to  many  towns  and  cities  located  200  to  700 
feet  above  the  main  conduit,  and  where  such 
power  is  not  available,  Diesel  oil  engines  will 
be  used.  The  works  were  being  built  by  the 
SodetA  anomia  Italiana  Concessionaria  dell' 
Acquedotta  Pugliese-Genova,  which  will  receive 
124,000,000  lire  (924,800,000)  from  the  Italian 
government.  The  projert  was  to  cost  much 
more  than  that,  but  tiie  company  was  to  have 
the  entire  earnings  from  the  works  for  00  years 
after  their  construction.  See  also  Aqukducts, 
Municipal  Ownkbship,  Water  Pubitication. 

WATSON,  EuoiKB  WmsLow.  A  rear  ad- 
miral (retired)  of  the  United  States  Navy,  died 
Dec.  12,  1014.  He  was  bom  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  in  1843,  and  was  educated  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  joined  the  navy  as  master's  mate  in 
I860  and  during  the  Civil  War  saw  service  on 
several  vessels.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
surviving  ofiScer  who  saw  the  Monitor  sinking  in 
a  gale  off  Hatteras  nine  months  after  her  fa- 
mous engagement  with  the  Merrimao.  After  the 
war  he  was  commisaionud  an  ensign  in  the  reg- 
ular navy  and  was  promoted  through  various 
grades  to  be  captain  m  1800.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  commandant  of 
the  naval  station  at  New  London  and  was  then 
placed  in  command  of  the  Boindia.  In  1002,  be- 
ing at  that  time  in  charge  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  he  was  retired  at  his  own  request. 

WKATHEB   BUBEAU.     See   MimiOBOLoaT. 

WEIGHTS  AND  XEASTJSES.  In  the  re- 
public of  China  the  metric  system,  through  the 
presidential  decree  of  March  31,  1014,  made  a 
slight  advance  over  the  conditions  established  by 
the  law  of  July  20,  1008.  The  first  article  of 
this  decree  provided  that  the  standards  of 
wei^ts  and  measures  would  be  based  on  the 
International  meter  and  kilogram  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau;  the  second  article  provided 
that  weights  and  measures  should  be  elassted  in 
two  eat^^ries.  First,  a  system  based  on  the 
foot  of  the  Public  Works  Service,  and  the  tafil 
of  the  balance  of  the  treasury.  The  foot  of 
the  Public  Works  Service  was  defined  as  ^%oq 
of  the  meter  standard  measured  between  0  ana 
100,  at  the  temperature  of  0  degrees  on  the 
Centigrade  thermometer;  while  the  taSl  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Treasury  was  equal  to  ^''•'0^00.000 
of  the  weight  of  the  kilogram  standard.  Sec- 
ond, the  International  System  of  Weights  and 
Measures  in  common  use  was  also  adopted,  where 
the  unit  of  length  is  the  meter,  and  the  unit  of 
weight  is  the  kilogram,  the  meter  representing 
the  entire  length  of  the  metrical  standard  be- 
tween 0  and  100  at  a  temperature  of  0  degrees 
on  the  Centigrade  thermometer,  and  the  kilo- 
gram representing  the  weight  of  the  standard 
kilogram. 

In  the  United  States  considerable  progress 
was  made  towards  securing  greater  accural^ 
and  harmony  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
weighing  methods.  Various  State  Legislatures 
had  the  matter  imder  advisement,  and  the  dif- 
ferent bureaus  and  officials  prosecuted  their  in- 


vestigations and  enforced  their  laws  in  many 
cases  effeotively.  The  success  of  the  special 
trade  inspection  car  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  led  to  a  decision  to  dupli- 
cate it,  and  plans  wo'e  prepared  for  a  aecood 
car  during  the  year,  and  others  were  to  be 
added  in  tiie  future.  Track  scale  inspection  as 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  government 
found  a  number  of  inaccurate  scales,  and  the 
standard  of  scales  was  being  constantly  raised 
by  railway  companies  and  the  scale-makers. 
See  articles  on  "Railway  Track  and  Weighing 
Methods"  in  Engineering  Uagaeine  (New  York), 
May  and  June,  1014. 

During  the  year  there  was  installed  in  the 
basement  of  the  atj  hall  in  Chicago  a  100-foot 
heavy  standard,  presented  to  the  city  by  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers.  This  bar  is  2 
X  Yf  inches  in  cross  section,  102  feet  in  length, 
and  was  made  in  6  piteea,  which  were  wdded 
together  in  place  by  the  017-hydrogen  flame. 
It  rests  on  rollers,  secured  to  brackets  42  inches 
apart,  which  are  so  attadied  to  the  wall  as  to 
permit  the  bar  being  adjusted  to  a  vertical 
plane.  The  bar  is  to  be  used  for  the  standard- 
izing of  tapes  and  other  measures  of  length,  and 
after  it  was  set  and  leveled,  small  platea  of 
an  alloy  of  00  per  cent  platinum,  and  10  per 
cent  iridium,  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  in- 
serted, flush  with  its  top  surface  at  each  point 
where  a  graduatimi  mark  was  to  be  placed:  at 
0,  1  foot,  1  yard,  1  meter,  10  feet,  2&  feet,  50 
feet,  66  feet,  20  meters,  30  meters,  and  100  feet 
At  the  0  end  of  the  rod  there  was  provided  a 
clamp  for  holding  the  end  of  a  tape  line  to  be 
tested,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  spring  press. 
The  rod  was  graduated  in  October,  1013,  by 
L.  A.  Fischer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Wdghts 
and  Measures  of  tile  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  was  (^cially  accepted  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  on 
March  20,  1014. 

There  was  before  Cimgress,  in  1014,  a  bill  re- 
quiring a  standard  barrel  for  fruit,  v^etables, 
and  other  dry  commodities,  and  providing  the 
following  dimensions  for  sudi  a  barrd:  a 
length  <3  stave,  28Vi  inches,  diameter  of  heads 
17%  inches,  distance  between  heads  26  inches, 
circumference  of  barrel,  64  inches.  Any  bar- 
rel of  different  form  having  a  capacity  of  7056 
cubic  inches  was  to  be  termed  a  standard  bar- 
rel, while  a  special  barrel  of  other  dimensions 
was  made  standard  for  cranberries.  This  bill 
was  discussed  and  opposed  by  the  advocates  of 
State's  rights  on  the  ground  that  individual 
States  should  describe  tiheir  own  standard  bar- 
rel.   

WEIHATWEI.  A  British  leasehold  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  leased 
by  China  to  Great  Britain,  July  1,  1808.  The 
leased  area  includes  the  island  of  Liukung,  all 
the  islands  in  the  bay  of  Weihaiwei,  and  a  strip 
of  mainland  10  miles  wide  along  the  entire  coast 
of  the  bay.  Total  area,  28&  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation 1011,  147,177.  The  Commissioner  (Sir 
J.  H.  Stewart  Lockhart,  in  1014)  resides  at 
Port  Edward. 

WELEABE  WOBK.  See  Social  Econou- 
ICB  and  SooLAL  Insubakcb. 

WELLESLET  COLLEGE.  An  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  women,  foimded  in 
1876,  at  Wellesley,  Mass.  The  total  number 
of  students  in  all  departments  in  1014  was 
1462,  and  there  were  140  members  in  the  fac- 
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tilty.  There  were  no  notable  cfaaages  in  the 
faculty  during  the  year.  The  amount  received 
in  gifts  and  bequests  amounted  to  $172,257. 
The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $2,056,226, 
and  the  annual  income  from  funds  to  $69,548. 
The  library  contains  80,000  volumes.  On  May 
12,  1914,  tiie  main  building  of  the  college  was 
destroyed  by  Are,  and  a  campaign  was  carried 
on  during  the  year  for  the  collection  of  funds 
to  erect  a  new  building.  The  dean  of  the  col- 
lege  is  Ellen  F.  Pendleton. 

WELSH,  Chasucs.  An  American  author  and 
literary  critic,  died  Sept.  12,  1914.  He  was  bom 
at  Ramsgate,  Kent,  England,  in  1850,  and  was 
educated  in  the  national  schools  at  Ashford, 
Kent,  afterwards  studying  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1868  he  be- 
came a  reporter  on  a  trade  journal  in  London 
and  was  employed  in  various  capacities  with 
publishing  houses  and  newspapers  in  that  city 
until  1896,  when  he  removed  to  the  United  States 
and  became  business  manager  and  assistant  ed- 
itor of  The  Art  Amateur.  He  was  an  authority 
on  domestic  science  and  juvenile  literature,  and 
gave  lectures  and  readings  on  that  and  other 
literary  subjects.  From  1909  to  1912  he  was 
principal  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  for 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  and 
from  1912  until  bis  death  was  editor  for  the 
World  Book  Company.  His  published  works  in- 
clude: Publishing  a  Book  (1900)  j  Automobilia 
(1905);  Love's  Oarland  (1905).  He  compiled 
and  edited  many  works  including  several  series 
for  young  people.  These  include:  The  Uncle 
Charlie  Series  of  Pleasure  Books  for  the  Young, 
and  The  Young  Folks  Library  (with  T.  B.  Aid- 
rich,  20  vols.,  1901 ) ;  The  Right  Reading  for 
Children  (1902);  Heath's  Home  and  School 
Claasios  (50  vols.,  1900-03).  He  also  edited: 
Irish  Literature  (with  Justin  McCarthy,  10 
vols.,  1004)  ;  The  Oolden  Treasury  of  Irish 
Songs  and  Lyrics  ( 1907 )  ;  The  Works  of  Henry 
W.  Longfellow  (1909);  The  World's  Great 
Books,  Oreat  Plays,  and  Oreat  Men  and  Women 
(1911);  Stories  of  Adventure  Children  Love 
(1912);  Stories  of  Americans  Children  Love 
(1913).  He  contributed  to  many  magazines  on 
history  and  literature  for  chiI(U'en,  and  other 
literary  and  educational  topics. 

WEIIYSS,  Franois  Ceabtebib,  tenth  Eabl 
OF.  An  English  nobleman,  died  June  30,  1014. 
He  was  bom  in  1818  and  succeeded  his  father  to 
the  title  in  1883.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Christ  Churdi,  Cambridge.  From  1841  to 
1883,  as  Lord  Elcho,  he  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  1852  to  1865  he  was  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  He  published  The  New  War  Office  in 
1809. 

WEBKZ,  Fbanoib  Xavieb,  twenty-ninth  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  died  Aug.  20,  1914. 
Born  Dec.  4,  1842,  at  Kottweil,  WUrttemburg, 
Germany,  he  entered  the  Jesuit  order  the  day 
after  he  completed  his  fifteenth  year.  He  made 
the  usual  course  of  study  of  the  Society  and  was 
ordained  priest  in  1871.  Soon  after,  the  Jesuits 
were  banished  by  Bismarck  from  Germany. 
Wemz  was  sent  to  England  where  from  1876  to 
1883  he  taught  science  and  oanon  law  at  Ditton 
Hall  near  Liverpool  and  at  St.  Beuno's  College, 
North-Wales.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  canon  law  in  Gregorian  University, 
Rome,  and  on  Sept.  8,  1904,  became  the  rector 
of  that  institution.  His  five  volumes  explaining 
and  illustrating  ^e  law  of  the  Church  are  re- 


garded as  the  standards  on  the  study  of  canon 
law  and  second  only  to  the  great  treatises  of 
Benedict  XIV.  At  the  General  Congregation  of 
the  Society  in  September,  1906,  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  deceased  General  Father  Martin, 
he  was  one  of  the  three  delegates  from  Ger- 
many, and  on  September  8th  was  elected  on  fJie 
third  ballot  to  the  vacant  generalship.  He  was  a 
methodical  organizer  and  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice promoted  the  New  Orleans,  California,  and 
Canadian  "Missions"  of  the  Society  to  the  dig- 
nity of  "Provinces,"  making  five  in  all  for  the 
North  American  continent.  He  was  an  impor- 
tant figure  in  Rome,  where  he  resided  at  the 
German  College,  being  a  member  or  consultor  of 
a  ntunber  of  the  curial  congregations  and  com- 
missions. As  the  rule  of  the  Society  requires, 
his  official  testament  designated  as  his  successor 
to  govern  the  Society  until  the  election  of  the 
new  general,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Fine,  the  French 
"Assistant"  to  the  General. 

WESLEY  AN  METHODIST  COimECTION 
OP  AlfESZCA.  This  denomination  was  founded 
in  1843  as  a  protest  against  the  institution  of 
slavery.  To  this  communion  soon  came  a  great 
number  of  persons  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal and  other  churches,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  attitude  of  their  respective  churches 
upon  this  question.  General  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Episcopal  form  of  government  led,  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  church,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  oonstitution  based  somewhat  upon 
that  of  the  Federal  government,  so  that  it  was 
often  called  in  the  early  years  of  its  history, 
the  Congregational  Methodist  Church. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  many,  who  felt  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  new  church  had  been 
organized  had  bean  accomplished,  reunited  with 
the  larger  churches,  but  a  considerable  body 
adhered  to  the  new  organizatlmi,  which  became 
the  nucleus  of  an  asgressive  reform  body 
which  has  been  successmlly  maintained  to  the 
present  time.  Separation  from  all  worldly  and 
sinful  alliances  on  the  part  of  Christian  people, 
and  the  advocacy  of  the  Wesleyan  doctrines  of 
justification  and  holiness  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion, occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  thought 
and  work  of  the  church,  as  well  as  work  tot 
the  adoption  of  other  needed  reforms,  such  as 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Evangelistic  work  In  America  and  missionary 
work  in  India  and  Africa  are  successfully 
prosecuted,  with  the  result  that  the  member- 
ship is  steadily  increasing.  In  1914  there  were 
about  20,000  members,  and  840  ministers. 
Sunday  School  work  is  receiving  increased  at- 
tention and  the  number  of  schools  has  mate- 
rially increased  during  the  past  few  years. 

Three  schools  of  college  graide  are  mamtained 
— at  Houghton,  N.  Y.,  Miltonvale,  Kan.,  tuid 
Central,  S.  C.  Besides  these  there  is  main- 
tained a  successful  theological  school  at  Fair- 
motmt,  Ind.,  and  a  very  flourishing  school  for 
colored  people  in  Alabama.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  denominatimi 
will  be  held  in  June  of  1916,  in  Houghton,  New 
York. 

WESLEYAN  VNIVEBSITY.  An  inaUtu- 
tion  for  higher  education,  founded  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  1831.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  autumn  of  1914  was  460,  and  the  faculty 
numbered  42.  During  the  year  Frederick  Slo- 
cum,  Ph.D.,  was  elected  professor  of  astronomy. 
The    college    is    building    a    new    observatory, 
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largely  the  gift  of  the  late  Profe8Bor  John  Mon- 
roe Van  Vl^k,  a  former  member  of  the  facuM^, 
for  whom  the  building  is  to  be  named.  The  pro- 
ductive fimda  at  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year 
amounted  to  $2,ie7,lM,  and  the  income  to  $168,- 
649.  The  library  contains  about  100,000  vol- 
umes. Tlie  president  is  William  K.  Shanklin, 
D.D. 

WEST,  WnxiAU  Stanuct.  An  American 
public  official,  former  United  States  Senator 
from  Georgia,  died  Dec.  22,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Marion  Co.,  Ga.,  in  1849,  graduated  from 
Mercer  University  in  1880,  and  after  studying 
law  began  practice  at  Valdosta  in  1883.  He 
was  also  a  planter,  and  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Valdosta  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. From  1892  to  1001  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
four  years  succeeding  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  in  1906  he  was  elected  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Denver.  He  was  appointed  in  March,  1914,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate 
caused  by  the  death  of  Augustus  0.  Bacon  (q.v.), 
which  term  expired  in  November,  1914.  Senator 
West  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  South- 
ern Georgia  State  Normal  College  and  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

WESTEBK  ATTSTBAUA.  A  SUte  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Australia.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  states,  having  an  estimated  area  of  975,- 
020  square  miles.  The  census  of  April  3,  1011, 
returned  a  population  of  282,114,  exclusive  of 
full-blooded  aboriginals;  estimate  of  Dec.  31, 
1012,  306,120.  The  capital  is  Perth,  whose  pop- 
ulatimi,  with  suburbs,  in  1911,  was  106,792. 
The  Governor,  in  1914,  was  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Harry 
Barron  (from  March,  1913).  Premier,  John 
Scadden.    See  Avstbaua, 

The  elections  which  were  held  in  May,  1014, 
to  replace  one-third  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  1  seat  by  the  Labor  party 
and  the  acquisition  of  2  by  the  Country  party. 
A  short  and  unimportant  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  terminated  on  July  1,  preparatory  to 
the  general  elections  which  were  called  for  Oc- 
tober 21.  In  defending  the  policies  pursued  by 
the  government  of  which  he  is  a  member,  Mr. 
Thomas  Walker  (attom^-general  and  minister 
of  education)  declared:  "I  believe  we  are  really 
in  advance  of  any  State  in  providing  homes  for 
workers  by  easy  methods.  The  chief  criticism 
against  our  government  is  leveled  at  the  State 
steamships,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  a  line  of  iron  and  a  line  on  the 
ocean.  We  have  succeeded  in  attaining  some  of 
the  objects  for  which  this  line  of  ships  was  es- 
tablished, but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  one  of 
the  ships  was  not  a  good  bargain.  .  .  .  The 
State  butcher's  shop  has  paid  from  the  beginning, 
and  our  three  or  four  State  hotels  are  flourish- 
ing. .  .  .  The  State  sawmills  have  started  opera- 
tions. .  .  .  The  State  brick-kilns  are  on  their 
way,  while  our  State  dairying  enterprise,  from 
which  we  distribute  the  milk,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  saving  the  lives  of  many  of  the  infants 
in  the  childreiTs  hospitals." 

WESTEBN  BESEBVE  UmVEBSITT.  An 
institution  for  higher  education,  founded  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1826.  The  total  enrollment 
in  all  departments  in  the  autumn  of  1914  was 
about  1300,  and  the  faculty  numbered  234. 
There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the  faculty 


during  the  year.  During  1914  was  ccHopIeted 
tiie  payment  of  subscriptions  of  an  additional 
$1,000»000  endowment  for  the  funds  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  The  productive  funds  of 
the  university  amount  to  atxmt  $5,212,000,  and 
the  annual  income  to  about  $260,000.  The 
Flora  Stone  Mather  House,  a  dormitory  for 
women,  to  cost  $80,000,  was  imder  construction 
in  1914.  The  library  contains  about  110,000 
volumes.  The  president  is  Charles  E.  Thwing, 
D.D. 

WESTINOHOtXBB,  OnwoK.  An  American 
inventor  and  financier,  died  March  14,  1914.  He 
was  bom  at  Central  Bridge,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1846,  and  was  educat«l  in  common  and  high 
schools,  and  at  Union  College  which  he  attended 
for  three  years.  His  father,  also  named  George, 
was  the  inventor  and  maker  of  farming  imple- 
ments. At  the  age  of  17  young  George  Westug- 
houae  joined  the  Twenty-sixUi  United  States 
Cavalry,  but  his  taste  for  engineering  led  to  his 
transfer  to  the  navy,  where  he  was  attached  to 
the  Potomac  flotilla  with  which  he  acted  as 
third  assistant  engineer  until  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Then  returning  to  his  father's  shop  in  Sche- 
nectady, he  soon  invented  a  device  for  rerailing 
steam  cars.  He  next  became  interested  in  the 
invention  of  a  brake  for  railways  cars,  first  try- 
ing steam  but  without  success;  then  chancing  to 
read  of  air  power,  he  experimented  with  that 
means  for  applying  his  brake.  While  working 
on  this  invention  ae  quarreled  with  two  men 
who  were  working  with  him  and  ronoved  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  device  which  he  invented  was 
patented  when  Westinghouse  was  21  years  old. 
At  first  he  had  difficulty  in  impressing  railroad 
officers  with  the  value  of  this  invention,  but  its 
use  became  general  and  its  adoption  is  now  made 
compulsory  in  the  United  States  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. After  the  perfection  of  the  air-brake,  Mr. 
Westinghouse  turned  his  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  device  for  transporting  natural 
gas,  and  although  his  efforts  were  ridiculed  by 
engineers,  they  were  finally  successful.  He  be- 
came interested  in  the  alternating  electric  cur- 
rent and  found  that  by  its  use  power  could  be 
transmitted  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
with  the  ordinary  current.  The  value  of  this 
discovery  was  proved  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  where  he  obtained  the  electric  lighting 
contract  at  a  price  $1,000,000  lower  than  any 
other  bidder.  Mr.  Westinghouse  afterwards  be- 
came interested  in  the  development  of  electrical 
machinery  of  various  sorts  and  made  many 
electrical  inventions.  He  furnished  funds  to 
Nicola  Tesla,  which  enabled  the  latter  to  develop 
the  induction  motor  which  made  possible  the 
utilization  of  alternating  current  for  power  pur- 
poses. He  built  the  first  10  great  dynamos 
for  the  great  hydroelectric  plants  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  also  the  dynamos  for  the  elevated  and 
subway  railways  in  New  York,  and  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Railway  in  Loudon.  He  took  a  fore- 
most part  in  developing  gas  engines,  and  in 
adapting  steam  turbines  to  electric  generation. 
Mr.  Westinghouse  possessed  not  only  the  gift  of 
developing  inventions  that  were  essential  to  the 
prosperify  of  the  country,  but  he  had  also  the 
faculty  of  organizing  companies,  gathering 
about  him  men  of  ability,  and  obtaining  their 
loyal  services.  He  established  works  at  Wil- 
merding,  Pittsburgh,  Swissvale,  and  Trafford 
City,  Pa.;   Hamilton,  Canada;  Manchester  and 
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London,  England;  Havre,  France;  Hanover, 
Germany;  St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria; and  Vado,  Italy.  These  industries  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  more  than  $200,000,000, 
and  give  employment  to  60,000  men.  Mr.  Wes- 
tinghouse  was  a  tireless  worker  and  he  had  in 
connection  with  his  Pittsburgh  plant,  a  private 
laboratory  where  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
and  where  he  kept  40  or  60  men  at  research 
work.  After  the  panic  of  1907  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
name  under  which  his  industries  were  conducted, 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  but  Mr.  Wes- 
tinghouse  fought  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
company  on  his  own  plan  and  was  suocessful. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  withdrew 
gradually  from  the  various  companies  and 
placed  greater  responsibilities  on  his  associ- 
ates. 

Experts  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
United  States  have  placed  Mr.  Westinghouse 
among  the  seven  or  eight  men  to  whom  credit 
must  be  given  for  the  commercial  advance  of 
the  country.  Lord  Kelvin  said  of  him: 
"Gieorge  Westinghouse  is,  in  character  and 
achievement,  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time." 
He  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France,  and  received  decorations  also  from  the 
King  of  Italy  and  the  King  of  Belgium. 

WEST  VIBaimA.  Population.  The  esti- 
mated population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  1,332,- 
910.    The  population,  in  1910,  was  1,221,119. 

AoBicuLTUBB.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture^ and  tiioee  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 

AeriHot  Prod.  ^«.  Yalut 

Com     1914  732,000  22,092,000  $18,834,000 

1918  732,000  22,092,000  18,154.000 

WhMt    1914  230,000  8,540,000  3,823,000 

1918  235,000  3,065,000  3,055,000 

OaU    1914  105,000  2,100,000  1,155,000 

1918  115,000  2,700,000  1,408,000 

Bye     1914  17,000  240,000  221,000 

1918  17,000  280,000  200,000 

PoUtoes 1914  48,000  2,592,000  2,100,000 

1913  48,000  8,984,000  3,586,000 

HS7    1914  690,000  a  640,000  11,008,000 

1918  740,000  925,000  13,782,000 

Tobacco    1914  10,800  6  8,856.000  974,000 

1918  15,000  10,200,000  1,224,000 

a  Tons,     b  Poondi. 

Mineral  Pboduction.  With  a  production  in 
1913  exceeding  for  the  first  time  m  its  history 
a  total  of  7^000,000  tons.  West  Virginia  be- 
came firmly  established  as  the  secmid  in  rank 
among  the  coal-producing  States.  The  total 
production  was  71,308,982  tons,  or  an  increase 
of  4,622,295  short  tons  over  the  output  of  1912. 
The  increased  production  was  accompanied  by 
a  considerably  larger  gain  in  value,  which 
showed  an  increase  over  1912  of  $9,079,931,  or 
14.46  per  cent,  the  value  of  the  output  in  1914 
being  $71,872,166.  The  production  increased  in 
1913  in  spite  of  labor  troubles  in  the  Paint  Creek 
and  Cabin  Creek  districts  of  the  Kanawha  field, 
which  b^gan  in  the  early  part  of  1912,  and  were 
not  settled  until  well  into  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  The  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
in  the  spring  also  reduced  shipments  to  the 
West  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Of  the 
total  increase  of  aver  4,600,000  tons,  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  coal  made  into  coke 
in   1913  was  only  76,686  tons,  indicating  that 


coke  making  in  the  State  fell  relatively  behind; 
this  does  not  mean,  however,  that  less  coke  was 
made  from  West  Virginia  coal.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  the  coal  are  made  into  coke  in  ovens  lo- 
cated outside  the  State,  and  in  1913  the  coal 
shipped  from  West  Virginia  mines  for  coking  at 
distant  ovens  was  about  twice  as  much  as  that 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  State.  There 
was  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  1913  over  1912. 
The  coal  producticm  of  tJie  State  in  1914,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  showed  an  increase  of  nearly 
4,560,000  short  tons  over  1913.  The  production 
in  some  of  the  older  districts  was  materially 
reduced,  but  this  was  partly  made  up  by  a  num- 
ber of  new  mines.  The  production  of  coke  in 
1914  is  estimated  at  not  much  more  than  66 
per  cent  of  that  of  1913,  but  a  part  of  the  de- 
crease in  coke  production  is  attributed  to  the 
increased  use  of  by-product  coke,  none  of  which 
is  made  at  the  mines. 

Second  in  importance  amcmg  the  State's  min- 
eral industries  is  natural  gas,  which,  in  1913, 
was  valued  at  $34,164,850,  compared  with  $33,- 
324,476  in  1912.  Third  in  importance  is  pe- 
troleiun,  the  output  of  which  decreased  from 
12,128,962  barrels  in  1912  to  11,567,299  barrels 
in  1913,  but,  on  account  of  the  sharp  advance 
in  prices  in  the  latter  year,  the  total  value  in- 
creased from  $19,927,721  to  $28,828,814.  Next 
to  fuels  the  clay  products  of  the  State  are  the 
most  important  of  its  mineral  industries,  and 
of  the  total  value  of  the  clay  products,  the  pot- 
teries contributed  over  60  per  cent.  In  1913 
the  total  value  of  the  clay  products  was  $5,- 
208,270,  of  which  the  pottery  products  con- 
tributed $3,424,887.  In  1912  the  total  value 
of  the  clay  products  was  $4,775,874.  The  prin- 
cipal quarry  product  of  the  State  is  limestone. 
The  total  value  of  the  stone  produced  increased 
from  $1,164,877  in  1912,  to  $1,193,323  in  1913. 
Other  mineral  products  of  importance  are  sand 
and  gravel,  aluminum,  bromine,  calcium  chlor- 
ide, grindstones,  iron  ore,  mineral  waters,  and 
salt.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
increased  from  $123,847,812  in  1912,  to  $143,- 
640,633  in  1913. 

Tbanspobtation.  The  total  mileage  of  rail- 
roads in  the  State,  including  only  the  main 
track,  was  in  1914,  3626.  There  were,  in  addi- 
tion, 610  miles  of  second  track,  and  126  miles 
of  branches.  Railroads  having  the  greatest 
mileage  are  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  1063; 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  703;  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern, 443;  Western  Maryland,  197;  and  tile  Vir- 
ginian Railway  Company,  119. 

Education.  The  total  school  population  in 
1914  was  399,845,  the  total  enrollment  being 
299,136,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  208,- 
004.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was  9820, 
and  the  average  yearly  salary  paid  to  these  was 
$349.36.  Among  the  acts  rdating  to  education 
passed  by  the  L^slature  in  1913,  were  those 
providing  for  public  drinking  cups  and  creating 
a  county  financial  secretary.  Several  important 
recommendations  in  respect  to  schools  will  be 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  1915. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
issued  in  1914  covers  a  period  of  21  months, 
from  Oct.  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1914.  The  L^s- 
lature  of  1913  changed  the  fiscal  year  from  Oc- 
tober I  to  Septemb^  30,  to  July  1  to  June  30. 
This  report  shows  a  balance  on  June  30,  1913, 
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of  1683,446.  The  receipts  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  30,  1914,  ware  96,964,377,  and  the 
disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  $6,691,- 
637,  leaving  a  balance  on  June  30,  1914,  of  $966,- 
306. 

Chabitiks  and  CoBBEcnoNS.  The  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  are  under 
the  euperrision  of  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
and  with  their  populations  for  the  year  ending 
Oct  31,  1914,  they  are  as  follows:  West  Vir- 
ginia HoapitaJ  for  the  Insane  at  Weston,  1083; 
Second  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Spencer,  662 ; 
West  Virginia  Asylum  at  Huntington,  625 ;  Min- 
ers' Hospital  No.  1,  at  Welch,  64;  Miners'  Hos- 
pital No.  2,  at  McKendree,  28;  Miners'  Hospi- 
tal No.  3,  at  Fairmont,  38;  West  Virginia  Peni- 
tentiary at  Moundsville,  1202;  Industrial  School 
for  3oyB  at  Orafton,  305;  Industrial  Home  for 
Oirls  at  Industrial,  104;  State  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium,  68;  West  Virginia  Colored  Or- 
phans' Home  at  Huntington,  64;  West  Virginia 
Childrens'  Home  at  Elkins,  24.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  maintaining  these  institutions 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  was 
$668,493.70. 

Pdutics  and  Govebnment.  The  State  Leg- 
islature had  no  meeting  in  1914,  as  the  sessions 
are  biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913. 
The  year  was  of  small  importance  politically, 
as  the  only  elections  held  were  for  represoita- 
tiye  to  Congress.  At  the  election  of  November 
3  the  Democrats  elected  representatives  in  three 
districts,  and  the  Republicans  elected  their  can- 
didates in  the  fourth  and  fifth  districts  and  a 
representative-at-large.  An  explosion  in  the 
New  River  Collieries  Company's  mine  at  Eccles 
on  April  28  resulted  in  the  death  of  about  180 
miners  who  were  entombed  in  the  mine. 

On  July  1  a  drastic  Prohibition  law  went  into 
effect.  A  omistitutional  amendment  providing 
for  State-wide  prohibition  was  carried  in  1912, 
and  the  Legislature  of  1913  enacted  a  measure 
putting  the  amendment  into  effect  This  bill, 
known  as  the  Yost  Bill,  is  perhaps  the  most 
stringent  law  enforcement  measure  on  the  stat- 
ute books  of  any  State.  Under  its  provisions 
it  is  unlawful  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  give 
away  intoxicating  liquors  anywhere  within  the 
State.  It  is  also  unlawful  to  ship  intoxicating 
liquors  to  violators  of  the  law.  Druggists  and 
club  houses  are  prohibited  from  selling  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  advertise 
liquors  by  bill  posters,  circulars,  newspapers,  or 
otherwise  in  the  State.  Any  violation  of  this 
law  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  first  offense,  and  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  State  penitentiary  for  sec- 
ond offense.  The  law  provides  for  a  superin- 
tendent of  prohibition,  who  has  general  super- 
vision of  the  State,  and  power  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  oiforced. 

State  Govebnment,  1915.  Governor,  Henry 
D.  Hatfield;  Secretary  of  State,  Stuart  F.  Reed; 
Superintend«it  of  Free  Schools,  M.  P.  Shawkey; 
Auditor,  John  S.  Darst;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Howard  E.  Williams;  Attorney-General, 
A.  A.  Lilly;  Treasurer,  E.  L.  Long;  Adjutant- 
General,  John  C.  Bond — all  Republicans. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals: 
President,  William  N.  Miller;  Associate  Judges, 
George  Poffenbarger,  Ira  E.  Robinson,  L.  Jud- 
Boa  Williams,  Charles  W.  Lynch;  Clerk,  W.  B. 
Matthews — all  Republicans. 
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Republicans    20  57  77 

Democrsta     10  29  S0 


Rspabliean  majority 


10 


28 
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The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Uniikd  States,  section  Congress. 

WEST  VISOINIA  XTNIVEBSITT.  A  State 
university  for  higher  education,  founded  in 
1867,  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  The  students  en- 
rolled in  all  departments  of  the  imiversity  in 
the  autumn  of  1914,  were  775,  and  the  faculty- 
numbered  80.  There  were  several  notable 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year,  among 
which  were  the  resignation  of  Thomas  E. 
Hodges,  president  of  the  university,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Frank  Butler  Trotto',  acting 
president;  resignation  of  acting  Dean  Wells  and 
the  appointment  of  Professor  H.  C.  Jones  as 
dean  of  the  College  of  Law;  Dr.  C.  B.  Cannaday 
was  appointed  professor  of  Latin,  and  Dr.  F.  E. 
Clark  professor  of  chemistry.  A  School  of 
Pharmacy  was  established,  with  Charles  H. 
Rogers  at  its  head.  There  were  no  noteworthy 
benefactions  received  during  the  year.  The  pro- 
ductive funds  of  the  university  amount  to  $104,- 
000,  and  the  income  from  this  to  $6000.  The 
library  contains  47,000  volumes. 

WETEBHAETTSEB,  Fbedkbiok.  An  Amer- 
ican lumberman  and  capitalist,  died  April  4, 
1914.  He  was  l>om  in  Neidersaulheim,  Ger- 
many, in  1834.  When  he  was  18  years  of  age 
he  removed  to  the  United  States  and  went  first 
to  Erie,  Pa.  Four  years  later  he  removed  to 
Rock  Island,  111.,  and  secured  work  in  a  saw- 
mill, where  within  six  months  he  became  man- 
ager of  the  plant,  and  shortly  afterwards  with  a 
partner,  purchased  it.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  real- 
ized the  importance  of  obtaining  possession  of 
valuable  timl)er  properties  in  Wisconsin,  the  re- 
sources of  which  were  at  that  time  practically 
unlcnown.  In  1864  he  had  become  financially 
able  to  purchase  a  large  tract  in  northern  Wis- 
consin on  which  he  erected  a  number  of  saw- 
mills, and  eight  years  later  he  formed  an  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Weyerhaeuser  Syndicate. 
He  was  later  elected  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Boom  and  Logging  Company,  and  that 
company  became  the  main  company  of  the  great 
lumber  system  which  he  afterwards  formed.  He 
continued  to  organize  new  companies  and  pur- 
chase lumber  land  and  he  finally  secured  nearly 
all  the  timber  land  worth  owning  in  the  Missis- 
sippi 'Bi.Ytst  lumber  district;  and  in  every  com- 
pany that  he  organized  he  was  the  dominating 
figure.  I 

In  1891  he  removed  to  St  Paul,  and  from  this 
city  he  directed  the  operations  of  his  companies. 
With  him  was  associated  Robert  L.  McConpiick, 
and  they  became  known  as  the  timber  auents 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
Railroads.  In  1897  Congress  passed  as  a  riider 
to  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  a  provision  which  jber- 
mitted  the  holders  of  land  within  forest  reserjves 
to  relinquish  their  tracts  to  the  government 
to  select  in  place  of  them  other  tracts  open( 
settlement;  as  a  result  of  this  the  railroads 
linquished  thousands  of  acres  of  worthless 
and  obtained  in  exchange  the  possession  of  tl 
ber  lands.  The  officers  of  the  railroads  work] 
through  the  Weyerhaeuser  companies  are 
to  have  sold  great  tracts  of  these  lands  to 
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Weyerhaeuser  Syndicate  for  absurdly  small  sums, 
$8  an  acre  being  reported  as  the  average  price. 
The  property  thus  acquired  was  1,000,M0  acres 
of  timbo-  land  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. This  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  sim- 
ilar transactions.  In  Oregon  he  owned  a  tract 
of  600,000  acres,  and  in  northern  Idaho  had  con- 
trol of  companies  whose  assets  were  known  to 
be  over  $26,000,000.  Other  companies  were 
owned  and  directed  by  him  throughout  northern 
and  western  sections  of  the  United  States.  As 
a  result  of  these  holdings  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  was 
often  called  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  al- 
though personally  he  was  little  known  outside 
of  the  regions  in  which  his  operations  were  con- 
ducted. It  was  often  charged  that  the  syndi- 
cate which  he  operated  was  in  reality  a  lumber 
trust  and  that  as  a  result  of  his  operations, 
prices  of  lumber  were  greatly  increased.  He 
denied  this,  and  asserted  that  the  high  prices 
were  due  to  the  scarcity  of  lumber.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  it  was  estimated  that  his  wealth 
amounted  to  $500,000,000. 

WHEAT.  The  world's  wheat  production,  as 
based  on  the  crop  statistics  and  estimates  pub- 
lished from  year  to  year,  shows  an  approximate 
increase  of  300,000,000  bushels  for  the  decade 
ending  with  1000  over  the  preceding  10  years,  and 
of  700,000,000  bushels  for  the  decennial  period 
ending  with  1910  over  the  decade  ending  in 
1900.  This  increase  was  mostly  due  to  a  larger 
acreage,  but  also  to  some  extent  to  a  higher 
average  yield  per  unit  of  area.  The  world's 
crop  of  1914  was  estimated  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  as  about  9  per  cent 
under  the  crop  of  1013,  which  was  4,124,000,000 
bushels,  the  highest  on  record.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  while  the  diminution  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  was  quite  large,  the  produc- 
tion was  nevertheless  over  15  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  the  10  years  1903-1912.  The 
aggregate  shortage  as  compared  with  1913,  so 
far  as  data  were  at  hand,  was  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
more  than  386,000,000  bushels,  and  the  shortage 
for  Europe  alone  at  323,000,000  bushels.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  ia  Europe,  which  largely  upset 
transportation  facilities,  there  was  a  general 
rise  in  prices  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
but  the  increase  was  determined  mainly  by  the 
geographical  position  of  each  Individual  coun- 
try, as  well  as  by  its  belligerency  or  neutrality. 
The  countries  reporting  increased  yields  over 
1013  were  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Spain,  ti>e  Netherlands,  and  Bulgaria.  & 
Australia  the  crop  of  1913-14  was  also  larger 
than  the  preceding  crop.  The  Canadian  wheat 
crop,  reduced  by  drouth  and  winter-killing,  more 
than  200,000  acres  being  winter-killed  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Alberta,  was  estimated 
at  nearly  160,000,000  bushels,  or  over  70,000,000 
bushels  less  than  the  production  of  1913. 

The  United  States  produced  in  1914  the  larg- 
est wheat  crop  in  its  history.  The  production 
of  spring  and  winter  wheat,  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  amounted  to  891,- 
017,000  bushels  from  63,541,000  acres,  the  aver- 
age acre  yield  being  16.6  bushels.  The  total 
value  of  ike  crop,  based  on  a  bushel  value  of 
98.6  c^ts,  the  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers oa  December  1,  reached  $878,680,000.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bushel  value  these  were  all 
record  flg^es.  In  1913  the  production  was 
763,380,000    bushels    «n    60,184,000    acres,    the 


average  yield  16.2  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  total 
value,  based  on  the  corresponding  bushel  value 
of  79.9  cents,  $610,122,000.  The  production  of 
winter  wheat  was  exceptionally  large,  and  was 
considered  the  largest  ever  produced  by  any 
country.  The  seasons  were  favorable  to  the 
growtii  of  the  crop,  and  the  grain  was  harvested 
in  good  condition.  An  output  of  684,990,000 
bushels  was  secured  from  36,008,000  acres,  the 
rate  of  yield  being  10  bushels  per  acre.  The 
total  value  of  the  crop  at  98.6  cents  per  bushel 
amounted  to  $675,623,000.  These  figures  for 
winter  wheat,  excepting  again  the  price  per 
bushel,  were  also  the  highest  on  record.  In 
1013,  523,561,000  bushels  were  grown  on  31,699,- 
000  acres,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  10.5 
bushels,  and  the  total  value  at  82.9  cenu  per 
bushel,  the  average  price  on  December  1,  $433,- 
906,000. '  Kansas  was  by  far  the  leading  wint^ 
wheat  State  in  1914,  with  a  production,  as  re- 
ported by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  of 
180,024,885  bushels  from  9,061,971  acres,  the 
average  yield  being  19.86  bushels  per  acre,  the 
highest  since  1889.  The  value  of  this  crop  was 
estimated  at  $151,683,031.  The  States  ranking 
next  to  Kansas,  as  reported  in  the  American 
Agriouliuriat,  were  Nebraska,  with  69,376,000, 
Illinois  with  51,000,000,  Oklahoma  with  47,025,- 
000,  Indiana  with  44,460,000,  and  Missouri  with 
43,180,000  bushels.  The  highest  average  acre- 
yield,  26  bushels,  was  secured  in  Wadbington, 
Montana  and  Oregon  ranking  bext  with  24  bush- 
els, and  New  York  and  Iowa  with  23  bushels. 

The  spring  wheat  production,  in  1014,  was 
below  normiQ  as  the  result  of  drouth  and  at- 
tacks of  rust  in  certain  sections.  The  produc- 
tion amounted  to  206,027,000  bushels  on  17,- 
633,000  acres,  the  average  acre-yield  being  11.8 
bushels.  The  preceding  year  239,819,000  bush- 
els were  produced  on  18,485,000  acres,  the  aver- 
se yield  being  13  bushels  per  acre.  The  total 
value  of  the  1914  crop  at  98.6  cents  per  bushel 
was  $203,057,000,  as  compared  with  $176,127,- 
000,  the  value  of  the  preceding  crop,  based  on 
the  corresponding  bushel  value  of  73.4  cents. 
The  leading  spring  wheat  States  and  their 
yields,  as  given  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
were  as  follows:  North  Dakota  84,568,000  bush- 
els, Minnesota  38,742,000,  South  Dakota  36,260,- 
000,  Washington  24,420,000,  and  Montana  11,- 
280,000  bushels.  The  highest  average  yield  per 
acre,  24  bushels,  was  reported  for  Montana,  but 
the  average  yield  for  all  the  New  England 
States,  with  a  total  of  only  6000  acres,  was  given 
as  27  bushels. 

WHISKY.     See  Liquobs. 

WHISTIiES,  Oabland  Nelson.  American 
soldier,  died  Jime  26,  1014.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  in  1847,  entered  the  United 
States  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  field 
artillery  in  1867,  and  was  promoted  to  be  first 
lieutenant  in  1874  and  captain  in  1808,  in  1905 
becoming  lieutenant-colonel  and  in  1907  colonel. 
He  was  for  many  years  in  command  of  the 
school  of  submarine  defense  at  Fort  Totten  and 
was  a  noted  authority  on  explosives.  Colonel 
Whistler  was  a  second  cousin  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  the  artist,  and  was  of  the  fourth  gen- 
eration of  a  family  of  soldiers,  being  the  son  of 
Joseph  Nelson  Garland  Whistler. 

WHITI9EY,  SiB  James  Flint.  A  Canadian 
statesman,  died  Sept.  26,  1914.  He  was  bom  in 
Williamsburg,  Ontario,  in  1843,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  that  ci^.    He 
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studied  law  and  in  1870  became  a  barrister, 
practiced  at  Morrisburgh,  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  bar  in  that  part  of  Canada.  In 
1890  he  was  made  Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  1888 
was  elected  representative  of  the  county  of  Dun- 
das  in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  He  was 
leader  of  the  opposition,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Ross  government  in  1005  was  called  upon  to 
form  a  new  government.  From  that  year  until 
his  death  he  was  Premier  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario.  He  received  the  degrees  of 
LL.D.  from  Toronto  University  and  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, and  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Trinity 
University. 
WHOOPINO  COnOH.     See  Vaooinb  Thkb- 

APY. 

WIDOWS'  PENSIOKS.     See  Pensions  fob 

MOTHEKS. 

WILBOTTS,  Mbs.  Chablottb  Beebk.  An 
American  woman  suffrage  leader,  died  in  New 
York  City,  Dec.  25,  1914.  She  was  brarn  at  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  2,  1833,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Wilbraham  (Mass.)  Academy.  In 
1868  she  married  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour  of 
Xew  York  City,  an  Egyptologist.  Eloquent  as 
a  public  speaker,  she  became  one  of  the  pioneer 
leaders  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in 
America,  and  was  associated  in  that  work  with 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
It  is  said  that  because  women  were  excluded 
from  the  New  York  Press  Club  dinner  to  Charles 
Dickens,  Mrs.  Wilbour,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Jane  C.  Croly  ("Jennie  June")  and  Miss  Kate 
Field,  founded,  in  1868,  the  Sorosis  Club,  the 
first  incorporated  woman's  club  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  organizati(«  she  was  president 
in  1870-75,  and  from  1903  to  1907,  when  she 
retired  as  honorary  president.  From  1875  to 
1900  she  lived  abroad  with  her  husband.  She 
published  Sabbath  School  Dialogues,  and  a  Tol- 
ume  of  essays  under  the  title  Soul  to  Soul. 

WILBXTB,  Henbt  W.  An  American  editor 
and  author,  died  Sept.  7,  1914.  He  was  bom  at 
Easton,  N.  Y.,  in  1861,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  be- 
ginning editorial  work  in  1876.  From  1876  to 
1884  he  was  editor  of  the  Vineland  Independent, 
and  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  2Veto  York 
Voice,  a  Prohibition  organ  from  1896  to  1898. 
He  was  a  recorded  minister  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  and  was  general  secretary  of  the 
Friends'  General  Conference,  and  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Advancement  of  Friends'  Principles. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Religious  Liberals.  His  writings  in- 
clude: A  Study  in  Doctrine  and  Discipline;  Five 
Weeks  in  England;  Life  and  Labors  of  Elias 
Hicks;  Job  Scott,  an  Eighteenth  Century 
Friend;  Five  Points  from  Barclay;  Nature  Sto- 
ries from  Dartcin;  and  Development  of  the 
Spiritual  Perceptions    (1914). 

WTLKEITE.     See  Minekalogt. 

WHiLABD,  Chablks  Andbew.  An  Amer- 
ican jurist,  died  March  15,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  in  1857,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  in  1677.  He  then  stud- 
ied law  at  Boston  University,  taking  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  in  1879,  and  from  that  year  until  1882 
he  practiced  law  at  St.  Johnsbury.  He  then 
removed  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  was  in 
practice  until  1886,  from  which  vear  until  1901 
he  continued  his  practice  in  Minneapolis.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  associate  jus- 
tice  of   the   Supreme   Court  of  the  Philippine 


Islands,  serving  in  this  post  until  1909  when  be 
became  United  States  district  judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota.  From  1887  to  1901  he  was 
lecturer  on  the  law  of  bailments  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

WITiLIAM  M.  BICE  nTSTlTUTE.  An  in- 
stitution for  liberal  and  technical  education,  in- 
corporated in  1891,  in  Houston,  Texas.  The  in- 
stitution opened  for  students  in  1912  with  fresh- 
men only,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1914  freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors  were  admitted.  The 
total  enrollment  at  that  time  was  255,  from  15 
cities  and  75  towns  in  Texaa.  The  faculty 
numbered  35,  and  more  than  doubled  in  size 
during  the  year.  There  were  no  noteworthy 
benefactions  received  during  the  year.  The  en- 
dowment of  the  university  amounts  approxi- 
mately to  $10,000,000,  and  the  income  to  ap- 
proximately $500,000.  The  president  ia  Edgar 
Odell  Lovett. 

WIIiIiIAM  OP  WIED,  Pbinoe.  See  Ai^ 
hANiA,  History. 

WILLIAMS,  Job.  An  American  educator, 
died  March  15,  1914.  He  was  bom  at  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  in  1842,  and  graduated  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1864.  In  1866  no  became  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf  in  Hartford,  Conu.,  and  from  1879  until 
his  death  was  principal  of  the  American  School 
for  the  Deaf,  the  pioneer  institution  of  its  kind 
in  America. 

WILLIAMS,  MoBOAN  Bbansbt.  An  English 
engineer  and  railway  builder,  died  June  22, 
1914.  He  was  bora  in  1825  in  Bridgend,  Gla- 
morgan, Wales,  and  was  educated  at  the  Cow- 
bridge  Grammar  School.  He  began  life  as  a 
mining  engineer,  but  subsequently  became  a 
civil  engineer.  He  was  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway, 
the  Caledonian,  the  London  and  Southwestern 
Railway,  and  also  in  railway  building  in  Italy. 
He  constructed  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  line 
in  Russia,  where  he  was  chief  resident  engineer 
under  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  and  for  several  years 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  Russian  roads. 
His  work  in  that  country  brought  him  many 
marks  of  favor  from  Alexander  II.  After  re- 
tiring from  service  in  Russia  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  public  life  of  South  Wales.  He 
probably  had  more  to  do  with  the  construction 
of  the  first  great  systems  in  England  than  any 
other  man. 

WILLIAMS  COIiIiEOE.  An  institution  for 
higher  education  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
founded  in  1793.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
autumn  of  1914  was  499,  and  the  faculty  num- 
bered 59.  There  were  no  notable  changes  in  the 
faculty  during  the  year,  and  no  noteworthy 
benefactions  were  received.  The  productive 
funds  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  collie  year 
1913-14,  to  $1,842,243,  and  the  income  to  $222.- 
747.  The  library  contains  about  78,000  vol- 
umes. The  president  is  Henry  A.  Garfield, 
LL.D. 

WILSOIT,  Ellen  Louise  (Axson),  wife  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  died  Aug.  6,  1914. 
Mrs.  Wilson's  paternal  grandfather  was  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  in  Savannah,  and  her 
grandfather  on  her  mother's  side  was  the  Rev. 
Nathan  Hoyt,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Athens,  Ga.  Her  father 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Rome,  Qa.,  where  she 
met  and  became  engaged  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was 
at  that  time  practicing  law  in  Atlanta.  In 
1885  they  were  married  at  Savannah.    After  her 
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marriage  Mrs.  Wilaon  divided  her  time  between 
household  duties  and  painting.  She  had  con- 
siderable ability  as  an  artist  and  produced  sev- 
eral  canvasses  which  were  exhibited  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere.  At  Princeton,  when  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  president  of  the  imiversity,  Mrs. 
Wilson  entered  heartily  into  all  the  social  activi- 
ties of  the  university  and  was  a  great  favorite 
of  the  students.  When  she  went  to  Washington 
she  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  health.  Beside 
doing  her  full  share  in  maintaining  the  White 
House  as  the  social  centre  of  the  city,  and  en- 
deavoring to  relieve  her  husband  of  burdensome 
obligations,  whenever  possible,  she  became  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  welfare  movement  in  the 
capital  and  made  personal  excursions  to  its 
alums  and  alleys  in  an  effort  to  gain  iirst  hand 
information  and  to  promote  reforms.  She  was 
greatly  interested  also  in  the  conditions  under 
which  young  women  work  in  the  government  de- 
partmoits.  In  February,  1(^14,  she  was  injured 
1^  a  fall  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  White  House 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  general  nervous 
breakdown,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  stren- 
uous social  season,  and  overexertion  in  social 
betterment  work  and  other  humanitarian  en- 
deavors. At  the  time  of  her  final  illness  there 
was  pending  in  the  House  a  measure  abolishing 
the  alley  system  in  Washington,  and  this,  by  a 
special  action  of  Congress,  was  passed  before  her 
death.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  honorary  president  of 
the  Southern  Industrial  Education  Association 
and  of  the  women's  department  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  She  was  also  a  member  of 
many  other  art  and  philanthropic  societies. 

WHjSOIT,  Jakxs  Gkant.  An  American  sol- 
dier and  writer,  died  Feb.  1,  1914.  He  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1B32,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  father  brought  the  family  to 
America.  The  son  was  educated  by  private  tu- 
tors and  for  a  time  be  assisted  his  father  in  the 
publishing  business  in  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.  He 
later  turned  to  journalism  and  in  1867  founded 
the  Chicago  Record,  the  first  literary  paper  in 
the  Korthwest.  In  1862  he  was  commissioned 
major  in  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  ac- 
companied General  Grant  to  New  Orleans.  By 
the  latter's  advice  he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of 
the  Fourth  Regiment  of  the  United  States  col- 
ored cavalry  in  1863,  and  for  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing he  was  aide  to  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks.  In 
1865  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for 
faithful  and  meritorious  services,  and  in  June 
of  the  same  year  resigned  from  the  army  and 
returned  to  New  York  City  which  was  his  home 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  engaged  in 
literary  work  and  wra  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  biographies  and  historical  works.  He 
gathered  together  a  remarkable  library  and  a 
rare  collection  of  letters,  pictures,  autographs, 
and  other  mementoes  of  famous  persons  he  had 
known.  These  included:  Washington  Irving, 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  and  American  authors 
down  to  the  present  generation ;  Presidents  from 
Lincoln  to  Wilson;  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Glad- 
stone, and  other  Europeans  and  continental  per- 
sons of  note.  His  first  published  book  was 
Sketches  of  Illinou  Officers,  issued  in  1862.  The 
works  which  followed  included:  Mr.  Beoretary 
Pepys  and  Hit  Diary  (1867);  Life  of  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck  (1869);  Sketchei  of  lUuttriout 
Soldiers  (1874);  Bryant  and  His  Friends 
(1886);  Life  of  General  Grant  (1897);  The 
Presidents    of    the    United    States,    1789-1901 


( 1902) ;  Thackeray  in  the  United  States  (1904) ; 
Commodore  Isaac  Hull  and  the  Frigate  Oonsti- 
tution  (1910).  He  also  edited  many  books  of 
reference  and  several  series  of  historical  works, 
which  include:  Appleton's  Cyclopasdia  of  Amer- 
ican Biography,  and  Memorial  History  of  the 
City  of  Jfeui  York.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  St.  Stephen's  College,  L.H.D.  from 
Hobart  Collie,  and  in  1909  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Commission. 

WlliSOlf,  Pbssident.  See  Intcbnational 
ABBmUTioN  AND  PEACE,  President  Wilson's 
Offer  of  Mediation;  United  States,  passim. 

WINCHELZi,  Nkwton  Horace.  An  Ameri- 
can geologist  and  archKologist,  died  May  2, 
1914.  He  was  bom  in  North  East,  Duchess  Co., 
K.  Y.,  in  1839,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1866,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
came superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Adrian, 
Mich.,  serving  until  1869.  He  was  assistant 
State  geologist  in  1869-70,  and  from  1870  to 
1872  was  assistant  in  the  geological  survey  of 
Ohio.  From  1870  to  1900  he  was  State  geolo- 
gist of  Minnesota,  serving  at  the  same  time  as 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  which  chair  he  held  until 
1900.  From  1906  until  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  archteologist  for  the  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society.  In  1888  he  founded  The  Amer- 
ioan  Geologist  and  was  the  editor  of  this  publi- 
cation until  1906.  He  was  founder  and  three 
times  president  of  the  Minnesota  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  was  a  member  of  many  other  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  scientific  societies.  His  pub- 
lished writings  include:  Catalogue  of  the  Plants 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  (1801);  Geology  of 
Ohio  and  Minnesota  (1872-1900);  The  Iron 
Ores  of  Minnesota  (with  Horace  V.  Winchell, 
1891);  Elements  of  Optical  Mineralogy  (with 
Alexander  N.  Winchell,  1900)  ;  and  The  Aborig- 
ines of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  many  papers  con- 
tributed to  scientific  journals. 

WIKDWABS  ISIiANDS.  A  group  of  Brit- 
ish West  Indian  colonies — St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  Grenada;  together  with  the  Grena- 
dines, attached  partly  to  Grenada,  and  partly 
to  St.  Vincent.  See  articles  on  separate  colo- 
nies. (3eographically,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and 
Tobago  belong  to  the  group,  and  were  formerly 
associated  with  it  politically.  The  three  colo- 
nies are  uniied  for  administrative  purposes  un- 
der one  Governor  (Lieut.-Col.  Sir  James  Hayes- 
Sadler  in  1914),  residing  at  St.  George's,  Gre- 
nada, a  '  tti 

WIIS^S.     See  Liquobb. 

WIKSLOW,  Hebbebt.  A  rear  admiral  (re- 
tired) of  the  United  States  navy,  died  Sept.  2S, 
1914.  He  was  bom  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1848, 
and  graduated  from  the  United  States  Xaval 
Academy  in  1869.  He  was  appointed  ensign  in 
1870  and  was  promoted  to  be  master  in  1872, 
lieutenant  in  1876,  lieutenant-commander  in 
1897,  commander  in  1900,  captain  in  1906,  and 
rear  admiral  in  1909.  While  on  duty  on  the 
Saranac  in  1876,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  Seymour's  Narrows, 
British  Columbia,  and  Lieutenant  Winslow  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  the  ship.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  commanded  the  dis- 
patch boat  Fern,  which  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Santiago.  At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising 
in  China  in  1900  be  was  in  command  of  the 
Solace  on  the  Asiatic  station,  and  landed  the 
first  detachment  of  marines  at  Taku.    His  last 
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active  duty  was  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  He 
was  retired  in  1910,  and  from  that  year  until  his 
death  lived  at  Cherbourg,  France. 

WIBBLESS  TELEOKAFHY  AKD  TELE- 
PHONT.  Considerable  progress  was  made  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  construction  of  radio  sta- 
tions of  great  power,  as  well  as  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  apparatus  designed  to  furnish  sustained 
waves  of  particular  frequencies.  This  was  espe- 
cially true,  also,  in  connection  with  radio-tele- 
phony, which,  while  not  yet  in  the  commercial 
stage  of  developm«it,  was  nevertheless  success- 
fully carried  on  by  several  experimenters  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
navy  completed  a  powerful  radio-station  at 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  destined  to  be  one  of  a  great 
chain  of  such  stations  extending  from  Portland, 
Maine,  down  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  including 
a  station  under  construction  at  Panama,  thence 
up  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Alaska,  several  of  which 
stations  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  those 
at  Honolulu,  and  in  the  Philippines.  Hie  Ar- 
lington radio-station,  mentioned  in  the  1913 
Yeab  Book,  began,  during  the  ^ear,  sending  out 
regular  time  signals  twice  daily,  at  noon  and 
at  10:00  P.  u.  These  were  found  to  be  of  in- 
creasing value  as  evidotced  not  only  1^  the 
number  of  small  radio-sets  installed  in  the  va- 
rious cities  and  towns  to  receive  standard  time, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  great  value  to  ves- 
sels at  sea,  whose  navigators  were  thus  able 
to  check  their  chronometers  even  when,  as  was 
reported  in  one  case,  the  ship  was  in  South 
American  waters,  more  than  4000  miles  distant 
from  Arlington.  Similar  signals  were  sent  out 
from  Key  West  and  New  Orleans.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  government  radio  service  was  of 
the  greatest  value  in  disseminating  warnings  of 
approaching  storms. 

An  interesting  application  of  the  principles 
of  radio  apparatus  was  used  in  a  device  in- 
stalled during  the  summer  of  1914,  by  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  for  announcing  the  ap- 
proach of  lightning  storms;  this  gave  warning 
of  atmospheric  disturbances  of  this  kind  as 
much  as  two  hours  before  their  actual  visibility 
in  the  sky.  The  darkness  caused  by  these 
storms,  being  of  course  accompanied  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  demand  for  electricity  on  the 
lighting  circuits,  the  new  wireless  device  gave 
ample  warning  to  the  central  station  attend- 
anto,  so  that  additional  boilers  and  generating 
units  could  be  started  up.  The  station  was 
equipped  with  a  detector  apparatus,  similar  to 
that  of  a  low-power  radio  outfit,  the  coherer  of 
which  had  in  its  circuit  an  electric  bell  and 
battery,  thus  announcing  the  proximity  of  a 
storm. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany had  begim  work  on  a  wireless  station  near 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  said  to  be  the  most  powerful 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  would  be  aJole  to  send 
3600  miles  at  night,  and  was  to  cost  about  $80,- 
000.  In  India  powerful  radio-stations  were 
opened  at  Carachi,  Euid  Butcher  Island,  Bom- 
bay, with  a  sending  range  of  600  miles. 

A  number  of  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  were  regularly  employed  in 
making  tests  of  the  wave-length  and  logarithmic 
decrement  of  the  sending  apparatus  at  all  pub- 
lic radio  shore  stations,  as  well  as  those  on  ves- 
sels in  United  States  ports.  The  conditions 
fixed  by  tiie  radio   communication   laws   as   to 


sendins  wave  lengths,  the  shape  and  kind  of 
wave  length,  ana  the  logarithmic  decremcBt, 
were  investigated  by  the  use  of  a  pcntable 
decremeter  devised  at  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards  by  F.  A.  Roister.  These  period- 
ical examinations  resulted  in  raising  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  radio  service,  and  rendering 
it  more  satisfactory  not  only  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  in  cases  of  duiger  and  disaster 
as  well. 

The  aspect  of  radio  conununioation  as  re- 
gards patents  was  interesting.  During  the 
year,  while  a  great  many  patents  were  issued, 
most  of  them  were  granted  on  previous  appli- 
cations for  improvements  of  detail.  Many 
cases  occupied  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  among  the  most  important  of  which 
were  the  basic  claims  of  Marconi  and  Fesaen- 
den,  which  were  sustained  on  broad  grounds, 
and  suitable  injunctions  regarding  infringe- 
ments issued. 

The  United  States  army  was  making  field 
tests  of  what  was  probably  the  most  powerful 
portable  wireless  station  built.  It  was  carried 
on  the  chassis  of  a  motor  truck,  had  a  sending 
range  of  800  miles,  and  could  receive  from  a 
dis&noe  of  2S00  miles.  The  propelling  motor 
of  the  truck  was  arranged  to  drive  the  generator 
supplying  current  to  the  apparatus,  and  an  85- 
foot  mast  packed  in  0  seistions  was  carried 
with  the  outfit.  When  brought  to  the  desired 
point  this  station  could  be  set  up  cmnplete  for 
sending  messages  within  12  minutes. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  brought 
about  many  interesting  developments  in  con- 
nection with  transatlantic  radio  service.  The 
proclamation  by  President  Wilson  on  Aug.  S, 
1014,  concerning  neutrality,  was  supplemented 
by  a  specific  order  prohibiting  radio  stations 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
from  transmitting  or  receiving  messages  of  an 
unneutral  nature,  and  from  in  any  way  render- 
ing to  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  any  unneu- 
tral service  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 
Enforcement  of  we  order  was  deli^ated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  immediately  the 
more  important  stations  of  Tuckerton,  N.  J., 
SajTTille,  N.  Y.,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  and  Portland, 
Maine,  as  well  as  a  number  of  amateur  stations 
at  various  places  almg  the  coast,  were  closed 
except  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  this 
order.  The  station  at  Sayville,  L.  I.,  that  had 
communicated  regularly  with  that  at  Nanen, 
Germany,  was  closed  by  the  government,  but 
shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  was  re- 
opened in  charge  of  a  censor.  The  Tuckerton, 
N.  J.,  station  was  also  taken  in  charge  by  the 
government  authorities,  and  some  comment  was 
caused  by  the  interruption  to  its  operations 
which  occurred.  This,  being  due  to  an  accident 
to  the  generator,  however,  was  subsequently  re- 
paired, and  the  station  resumed  communication 
with  that  at  Eilvese,  Germany.  The  well- 
Icnown  difiiculty  of  securing  facts  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  Eu- 
ropean War  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  more 
than  a  few  instances  of  the  great  advantage  se- 
cured by  the  use  of  wireless  apparatus,  both  in 
the  navy  and  between  land  stations.  It  was  re- 
ported uist  German  Zeppelins  were  using  a  type 
of  radio  set  weighing  only  50  pounds,  that  pos- 
sessed a  daylight  working  ran^  of  125  miles, 
and  British  aeroplanes  were  said  to  have  made 
successful  use  of  a  set  weighing  only  15  pounds 
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that  could  communicate  with  points  20  miles  eral  products  of  the  State.  Wisconsin  leads  all 
away.  the  States  in  the  value  of  mineral  waters  pro- 
After  the  war  had  been  in  progress  a  few  duoed,  this  value  being,  however,  only  about 
weeks  many  reports  were  publided  in  the  one-fourth  that  of  the  zinc  produced.  In  the 
American  daily  press  of  the  existence  of  sus-  production  of  primary  spelter  Wisconsin  ranks 
picious  wireless  staticms  in  various  localities,  fourth  among  the  States,  but  when  the  zinc  c(ri- 
particularly  alon^  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  tent  of  the  ores  mined  is  ctmsidered,  New  Jer- 
Coasts.  In  most  instances,  however,  these  were  sey  takes  precedence  over  Wisconsin,  and  the 
found,  on  inveeti^tion,  to  be  amateurs'  out-  latter  drops  to  fifth  in  rank.  The  zinc  content 
fits,  with  a  very  limited  sending  range,  and  en-  of  the  ore  mined  in  Wisconsin  decreased  from 
tirely  innocent  of  any  unneutral  conununica-  33,060  short  tons,  valued  at  $4,660,900,  in  1012, 
tions.  to  30,110  short  tons,  valued  at  $3,372,320,  in 
Raoio-Teuephont.  The  principal  difficulty  1913.  Until  1913,  iron  ore  was  second  in  im- 
met  by  investigators  in  radio-telephony  seemed  portance  among  the  mineral  products  of  the 
to  be  that  of  developing  instruments  capable  of  State,  in  which  year,  however,  it  was  surpassed 
transferring  the  delicate  modulations  of  the  in  value  by  the  clay  products.  The  marketed 
comparatively  feeble  sound  waves  of  the  voice  production  of  iron  ore  in  1013  was  896,243  long 
to  the  antenna  at  the  sending  station,  which  ob-  tons,  valued  at  $2,149,397,  a  decrease  in  quan- 
viously  required  large  amounts  of  energy  in  or-  tity  from  1,162,260  tons  in  1912,  and  in  value 
der  to  transmit  to  great  distances.  In  France,  from  $2,731,674.  The  value  of  the  stone  pro- 
the  Colin-Jeance  system  was  considerably  de-  duoed  in  the  State  in  1913  was  $2,157,980,  the 
veloped  during  the  year.  From  the  transmit-  principal  quarry  products  being  limestone  and 
ting  station  at  Paris  satisfactory  conversation  granite.  The  only  other  product  which  exceeded 
was  maintained  with  another  02  miles  away.  $1,000,000  in  annual  value  was  that  of  the  clay 
In  this  system,  radiations,  of  sufficiently  high  pits,  and  the  value  of  the  clay  products  de- 
frequency  for  speech  transmission,  were  secured  creased  from  $1,044,486  in  1012  to  $1,020,028 
by  enclosed  arcs  produced  in  an  atmosphere  of  in  1913.  The  chief  product  is  common  iHriek. 
mixed  hydrogen  and  acetylene,  and  a  micro-  Other  commercial  mineral  products  of  the  State 
phcme  or  group  of  microphones  equipped  with  are  graphite,  lead,  mineral  paints,  pyrite,  sand 
a  memphmie,  into  which  the  operator  talked,  and  gravel,  sand-lime  brick,  and  silica.  The 
was  placed  in  the  circuit.  It  was  stated  that  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  decreased 
the  best  results  were  secured  with  a  wave  length  from  $14,102,287  in  1912  to  $12,462,480  in  1913. 
of  approximately  1000  meters.  CHARrms  and  Cobbxctions.  The  charitable 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  working  on  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State  in- 
a  system  of  wireless  telephcme  communication  be-  elude  the  following  (the  populations  are  given 
tween. stations  and  moving  trains,  and  it  was  re-  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1914):  State 
ported  that  satisfactory  conversation  had  been  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Mendota,  620; 
secured  at  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Signor  Mar-  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Winnebago, 
coni  made  extensive  investigations  during  the  617;  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Delavan,  186; 
year  on  the  possibilities  of  radio-telephony,  and  School  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville,  116;  Indus- 
devised  apparatus  that  enabled  him  to  communi-  trial  School  for  Boys  at  Waukesha,  406;  Wis- 
cate  successfully  between  Rome  and  Vienna,  600  consin  State  Prison,  at  Waupun,  762;  State 
miles;  to  vessels  in  the  Mediterranefui,  nearly  Public  School  at  Sparta,  138;  Home  for  Feeble- 
400  miles  away;  and  on  several  occasions  be-  Minded  at  Chippewa  Falls,  1082;  Wisconsin 
tween  Rome  and  Clifden,  Ireland,  a  distance  of  State  Reformatoi^  at  Green  Bay,  244;  State 
1760  miles.  All  these  results'  were  secured  in  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  at  Wales,  166;  Mil- 
daylight  transmission.  waukee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  667 ;  and  county 
wISCOKSIIT.  Population.  The  estimated  asylums  for  tiie  insane,  6422.  The  total  popu- 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  waa  2,446,716.  The  lation  of  all  these  institutions  was  10,463. 
population  in  1910,  was  2,333,860.  They  are  managed  by  a  central  board  known 
AGmonLTtmi:.  The  area,  production,  and  as  tho  State  Board  of  Control,  which  has  corn- 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are  plete  supervision  over  all  institutions,  and  is 
shown  in  the  following  tabte.  The  flKures  are  also  the  parole  board  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul-  Prison,  the  Wisconsin  State  Reformatory,  the 
ture,  and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only.  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  the  Milwaukee 

County    House   of    Correction.     The   board    has 

A.er»age       Prod.  ftu.          7aiu«  charge  also  of  State  probation  matters,  and  all 

Com    1914    1,726,000    69,862,000  $45,410,000  persons  placed  upon  probation  by  the  courts  of 

Wh..t    ....ll\l    'ilVoro    'lillfotl    '§;5°?5;or  the  state  are  put  under  the  supervision  of  the 

191S       190,000      8,665,000      8,005,000  State    Board   of    Cmtrol.    The   Legislature   of 

Oau    1914    2,800,000    62,100,000    26,703,000  1913   provided  for  two  additional  institutions, 

B.rta,  ....nil  ''iJiiSSS  !l:2ii;S88  imtTo  r  T"''*"h'^''°°''i^°'^°"^k'",.!1",'^^^^ 

1918       725,000     18,125,000     10,875,000  l^ounty,  and  a  new  Home  lor  tne  Jveeole-Mindea 

Rye  1914       412,000      6,798,000      6,186.000  and  Epileptic  in  Racine  County.    The  Legisla- 

1918         425,000        7,488,000        4,240.000  turn    alan    Rilthnri7<w1    fho    nniirri    nt    Cnntrnl    in 

Potntoe.    ...1914        804  000     37  696  000     11809  000  w^"   ^iso    authorize   t*e   woaru   M    l^ntrolto 

1918  295,000  82,165,000  17,864,000  make  an  investigation  of  the  question  of  moth- 
Hay    1914    2,650,000   a  4,462,000    41,497,000  ers'  pensions,  and  the  question  of  administering 

1918         48,000    60,740,000      6|o89,000  ^"^^  "^  made  to  the  Liegfislature  of  1915.    The 

a  Tou.    b  Poundi.  total  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  char- 

itable  and  penal  institutions  for  toe  year  end- 

MiNEBAL     Pboduotion.    The     chief     mineral  ing  June  30,  1014,  was  $1,188,800.    There  wwe 

product  of  Wisconsin  is  zinc,  which  represents  in  the  State  on  that  date  35  county  asylums, 

nearly  26  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  min-  with     a    population     of     6600.    Each     county- 
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asylum  baa  a  large  farm  connected  with  it,  and  statute   to   be   a   valid   ezerciae   of   the   police 

ample  provieion  is  made  for  giving  the  patients  power. 

an  outdoor  life.    The  State  has  made  provision  Stats   Govebnkent,    1916.    Governor,   E.    L. 

for  the  care  of  dependent,  crippled,  and  deformed  Philipp;    Lieutenant-Governor,   E.   F.   Dithmar; 

children,   and   for   the   treatment   of   such   chil-  Secretary  of  State,  John  S.  Donald;  Treasurer, 

dren.     It  has  also  made  provision  for  the  seg-  Henry  Johnson;  Attorney-General,  W.  C.  Owen; 

regation   of   tubercular   chronic  insane  persons,  Superintendent  of  Education,  C.  P.  Gary;  Com- 

and  those  persons  have  been  taken  out  of  the  missicxier  of  Insurance,  H.  L.  Ekem;  all  Repub- 

eounty   asylums  and  placed  in   separate  insti-  licans. 

tutions.  JODlciABT.     Supreme    Court:     Chief    Justice, 

Finance.    The  report  of  the  State  treasurer  John  B.  Winslow,  Democrat;  Associate  Justices, 

shows  a  balance  on  June  30,  1913,  of  $1,924,-  Wm.    H.    Timlin,    Democrat;    R.   G.    Sid>ecker, 

890.     The    receipts    for    the    fiscal    year    1914  Democrat;    A.  J.  Vinje,  Republicaii;   Ronje  D. 

amounted  to  $21,404,859,  and  the  disbursements  Marshall,   Republican;   J.  C.  Kerwin,   Republi- 

to  $19,028,896,  leaving  the  balance  mi  June  30,  can;    John   Barnes,   Democrat;    Clerk,   Clarence 

1914,   $4,300,854.    The   State  debt   at  the   end  KelloffK,  Republican, 

of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $2,251,000.     Of  „     ^                         ,„,, 

this  $1,663,700  was  due  to  school  fund.  State  Lbqislatum,  1915. 

Politics  and  Government.    The  State  L^s-  smatt    Hou»»  Joint  Ballot 

lature  did  not  meet  in  1914,  as  the  sessions  are    KepnbHeani   2B  57  80 

biennial,  and  the  last  was  held  in  1913.     Elec-    Demoerati    6  24  80 

tions  were  held  for  Governor,  and  other  State    S^'fl!,'!'?.  •; 1  «  ,2 

officers,  for  United  States  Sraiator,  and  for  rep-    """P"'*'""    _^  ^  l« 

resentatives  to  Congress.     Primary  elections  for        RepnbUesn  majority IS  14  ST 

nominations  were  held  on  September  1.    The  Re- 

publicans  nominated  for  Governor,  E.  L.  The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
Philipp,  and  the  Democrats  John  C.  Karel;  for  in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congret. 
United  States  Senator  the  Republicans  nomi-  WISCOITSIIT,  Univebsitt  of.  A  State  in- 
nated  Governor  F.  E.  McGovern,  and  the  Detno-  gtitution  of  higher  learning  at  Madison,  Wis., 
crate  Paul  Husting.  The  noramation  of  Gov-  founded  in  1848.  The  number  of  studente  en- 
ernor  McGovera  was  extremely  interesting  in  ^^^^^  ;„  ^jj  departments  in  the  autumn  of  1914, 
that  his  candidacy  was  opposed  by  Senator  La  ^^  4374^  excluding  the  summer  session  and 
FoUette,  and  the  result  of  Oie  primary  was  ^^tg^  short  conrseT  and  the  faculty  numbered 
taken  t»  mdicate  that  the  latter  s  influence  m  gg^  ^f  ^^^^  jgg  were  half  time.  There  were 
die  State  had  lessened.  In  the  electaons  of  No-  „„  notable  changes  in  the  faculty  during  the 
vemb«-  3,  the  Republicans  elected  their  candi-  ^j  no  noteworthy  benefactions  wwe  re- 
date  for  Governor,  who  received  140,787  V(rt«i,  ^^^^  j^^  productive  funds  of  the  university 
comimred  with  119,609  for  Karel,  Democrat,  32.-  amount  to  about  $680,000,  and  the  income  from 
560  for  Blame,  Indep^dent-Pro^essive,  28,917  this  to  $32,810.  There  were  210,000  volumes 
tor  Amermger,  Social  Denux:rat,  6279  for  En«r-  ;„  4,,^  u^  The  president  is  Charles  R.  Van 
son.  Prohibitionist,  and  352  for  Vierthaler,  80-  fliae    PhD 

""STe'^te'for  Senator  was  so  close  that  Mc-  WOMAN'S    CmiSTIAN    TEMPEBANCB 

Govern  asked  for  a  recount     Before  the  recount  ^^°^'  ^*™'J*'- ,,  ^°  organization  formed  m 

was  completed,  however,  Husting  brought  an  ac-  Ohio,   m   1874,   for   the  abolition  of  the  htmor 

tion  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  an  order  was  i"'*"?'"'.  *"^.  ^"^    °*J«'    "n?>lar    purposes,    ^c 

entered  requiring  that  returns  be  sent  in  to  the  Forty-first  Annual  Convention  of  this  organira- 

SecreUry  of  Stite  as  required  by  statute,  not-  *»»,"  '^t  ^''''*  '"  Atlanta,  Ga-,  November  12-18, 

withstanding   the   fact   that   an   incomplete   re-  ^^^f'  «•>«"  reports  on  all  departments  of  the 

count  was  in  progress,  and  holding  further  that  work  were  made  by  the  aupermtendents  of  these 

the  contesting  candidate's  only  recourse  was  to  departments.     The  Union  took  a  prominent  part 

carry  the  contest  to  the  United  States  Senate,  '»    the    prohibition    campaips    in    the    various 

a   step   which   vras  not   eventually   taken.     Mr.  ft**^.'!'"!"*;  ^^^y^^:  '"eluding  campaigns  in 

Philipp's   candidacy  for   the  Governorship  was  };"■?'"'?•    "fest  Virginia,   Tennessee,   and   other 

made  largely  on  a  campaign  of  lower  taxes  and  States  m  which  movements  for  prohibition  were 

reduced   State  expenses.     On   April    7    Gerhard  ?^"'«-    ^»  *»**•   '.^^'j^^o  J?«  the   flsoU   year 

Balding  was  reelected  Mayor  of  Milwaukee  on  i?!*"'*   *'"?'*""^,r^  .^o  ^'x  "'.J^.     ,*■*   **'**' 

a    non-partisan    ticket,    defeating   the   Socialist  "3"'*f*f?'?!;**  ,*°  »11M38.     In  1914  thCTe  were 

candidate,  Emil  Seidel.  about  12,000  local  unions  with  a  membership, 

The  totel  vote  cast  in  the  election  was  325,-  including  the  children's  societies,  of  about  500,- 
430,  compared  with  393,849  in  the  presidential  "OO-  The  World's  Woman's  Christia^  Temper- 
election  of  1912.  The  Republicans  showed  a  »"=e  Union,  founded  by  Frances  H.  Willard  in 
loss  of  38,573,  the  Democrats  a  loss  of  47,807,  ^^^S,  is  organized  in  over  50  countries  with  a 
the  Social  Democrats  a  loss  of  8651,  Socialist-  membership  of  about  500,000.  The  National 
Labor  a  loss  of  2901,  and  the  Prohibitioniste  a  Union  has  40  distinct  departments,  with  na- 
loss  of  3154.  There  were  no  Roosevelt  Progres-  tional  headquarters  at  Evanston,  111.  Its  of- 
sive  candidates,  Blaine  being  a  La  Follette  Re-  "cial  organs  are  The  Union  Signal  and  The 
publican   running  independently.  Young  Crusader.    The  officers  of  the  Union  in 

The  eugenic  marriage  law  passed  by  the  Legis-  ^^^^   were:    president,   Miss  Anna  A.   Gord<Mi; 

lature  of   1913,   requiring  a   physical  examina-  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Parks; 

tion  of  the  male  applicant  for  a  marriage  li-  treasurer,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Hutchinson, 

cense,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  tiie  Cir-  WOXAK  SXIZ'F&A.OE.   Intebnatignai,.  The 

cuit  Courts  on  Feb.  9,  1914,  but  was  upheld  by  movement  to  ejctend  political  rights  to  women 

the  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  holding  the  was   enthusiastically  endorsed   by  the  Interna- 
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tional  Cotmeil  of  Women,  whose  convention  at 
Rome  in  May  was  attended  by  delegates  of  22 
different  nationalities,  represoiting  seven  mil- 
lions of  women.  When,  in  the  summer,  Europe 
was  on  tBe  verge  of  a  general  war,  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Al- 
liance, representing  26  countries  and  12,000,000 
women,  presented  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  to  the 
ambassadors  in  London  an  anti-war  manifesto, 
appealing  to  them  to  strive  for  a  pacific  settle- 
ment of  the  international  crisis.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  the  Nations,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  the  president  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  arranged  for  a  Euro- 
pean suffragist,  Mrs.  Rosika  Schwimmer  (Hun- 
gary), to  come  to  the  United  States  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  On  September  18  Mrs. 
Schwimmer  interviewed  President  Wilson,  urg- 
ing him  to  negotiate  insistently  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  armistice,  during  which  the  warring 
nations  might  discuss  their  grievances.  Mrs. 
Schwimmer  presented  petitions  from  women's 
organizations  in  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

United  Statfb.    The  energetic  and  well-or- 

fanized  attempts  of  the  suffra^st  leaders  in  the 
Fnited  States  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Amendmoit  Resolution 
(proposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
F.  W.  Mondell  and  in  the  Senate  by  George  K 
Chamberlain,  April  7,  1913)  met  with  decidedly 
discoursing  results  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  As  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
had  persistently  shelved  all  woman  suffrage  reso- 
lutions, the  partisans  of  votes  for  women  had 
donanded  the  creation  of  a  new  House  committee 
especially  to  deal  with  questions  regarding 
women's  political  rights.  Tnis  project  was  de- 
clined by  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  24,  by  a  tie  vote. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  their  caucus  of  February 
3,  the  Democrats  of  the  House  voted  123  to  57, 
"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  caucus  that  the  ques- 
tion of  woman  suffrage  is  a  State  and  not  a  Fed- 
eral question."  The  decision  of  the  caucus  was 
in  ^ect  a  direct  condemnation  of  the  principle  of 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  Reso- 
lution, which  contemplated  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  by  amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. The  Resolution  came  up  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  19,  and  failed  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite two-thirds  vote,  as  36  votes  were  re- 
corded in  the  affirmative,  and  34  in  the  negative. 
Unwilling  to  admit  defeat,  Senator  Bristow  on 
the  following  day  re-introduced  the  measure  in 
the  Senate.  On  May  6  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee belied  its  reputation  as  the  "morgue  for 
suffrage  resolutions"  by  reporting  the  Resolution 
to  the  House.  Meanwhile  an  alternative  bill 
had  been  drafted  by  Senator  Shafroth,  providing 
for  a  mandatory  referendum  on  woman  suf- 
frage in  any  State  on  petition  of  8  per  cent  of 
the  legal  voters  of  that  State;  this  measure,  it 
was  considered,  would  be  less  offensive  than  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  Resolu- 
tion to  the  champions  of  States  Rights.  On  May 
2  the  suffragists  in  the  United  States  celebrated 
"Woman's  Independence  Day"  with  monster  mass 
meetings  and  demonstrations  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union.  At  Washington  a  gigantic 
parade  marched  on  the  capitol  and  petitioned 
Congress  in  favor  of  votes  for  women.    Less  am- 


bitious, but  perhaps  more  significant,  was  the  del- 
egation of  600  workingwomoi  received  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  February  2.  Tbeir  leader,  Miss 
Margaret  Hinehey,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Laundry  Workers,  lurged  the  President  to  use  all 
his  influence  to  "wipe  out  this  great  injustice  to 
women."  The  President  was  courteous,  but 
pleaded  his  inability  to  take  up  the  matter  as 
the  leader  of  a  party.  On  June  30  he  told  an- 
other delegation  that  woman  suffrage  was  a 
State  issue.  The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  meeting  at  Chicago,  and  representing  1,- 
600,000  women,  officially  endorsed  woman  suf- 
frage on  June  13.  August  15  was  "Sacrifice 
Day"  for  the  woman  suffragists,  many  of  whom 
contributed  rings  and  other  jewels  for  "the 
Cause."  Their  devotion  was  rewarded  by  the 
triimiph  of  woman  suffrage  in  two  more  States  in 
the  November  elections.  Mcmtana  and  Nevada 
were  added  to  the  list  of  nine  States  in  which 
women  exercise  the  franchise:  Arizona  (1912), 
California  (1911),  Colorado  (1893),  Idaho 
(1896),  Kansas  (1912),  Oregon  (1912),  Utah 
(1896),  Washington  (1910),  and  Wyoming 
(1869).  In  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota,  woman  suffrage  was  defeated. 
The  forty-sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
held  in  November,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  elected 
Dr.  Anna  Shaw  of  New  York  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick  of 
New  York  vice-president. 

In  Illinois  the  constitutionality  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Act  was  upheld  by  a  decision  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  the  Scown  case.  The 
Lower  House  of  the  Kentucky  State  Legislature 
rejected  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  on  March 
II.  A  similar  fate  attended  a  Woman  Suffrage 
Bill  in  the  Maryland  Legislature,  February  18. 
In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment  resolution  was  passed  by  34  votes 
to  2  in  the  Senate  (March  10),  and  by  168  to  39 
in  the  House  (March  26).  If  passed  by  the 
L^slature  again  in  1915,  the  amendment  will  be 
reKrred  to  the  voters  of  the  State.  The  Senate 
and  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  also  passed  a  reso- 
lution, which,  if  passed  once  more,  will  enable 
the  voters  to  decide  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage.  In  New  York  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  woman  suffrage  campaign  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  year  by  the  picturesque  "hike"  of  the 
redoubtable  "General"  Rosalie  Jones,  with  her 
"Colonel"  Ida  Craft,  and  a  few  other  stout- 
hearted soldiers  of  suffrage.  Th^  tramped  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  called  on  Governor  Glynn, 
and  presented  him  with  a  "Votes  for  Women" 
hatband.  The  Foley-SuUivan  Women  Watchers 
Bill,  to  allow  women  to  act  as  watchers  at  the 
polls,  was  passed  in  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly on  February  17  by  106  to  8.  'The  New 
York  State  Campaign  Convention  at  Rochester 
in  October  laid  elaborate  plans  for  "victory  in 
1916,"  and  elected  Mrs.  Raymcmd  Brown  of 
New  York  City  president  of  the  Association.  In 
Virginia,  the  House  of  Delegates  rejected  a 
woman  suffrage  resolution  on  March  11  by  a 
large  majority. 

FoBEiGN  CouNTBiES.  In  January  it  was  an- 
nounced officially  that  the  militant  tactics  of  the 
woman  suffragists  in  Great  Britain  had  occa- 
sioned 48  arrests  in  the  preceding  9  months. 
The  "Cat  and  Mouse"  Act,  whereby  women  pris- 
oners were  temporarily  released  when  self-im- 
posed  abstinence   from   food   endangered   their 
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lives,  liad  been  responsible  for  a  decline  of  niili- 
taacy.  Though  less  frequent,  the  acta  of  vio- 
lence were  still  numerous  enough.  Houses  were 
burned  at  Comrie,  Scotland;  an  ancient  church 
was  fired  at  Whitekirk,  Scotland;  a  bomb  was 
exploded  in  St.  John's,  Westminster;  a  $600,000 
Velasquez  painting  was  slashed  by  Mary  Rich- 
ardson; many  other  valuable  canvasses  were  dis- 
figured; a  Bume  Jones  window  was  daubed  with 
paint;  Bath  Hotel  was  burned;  the  historic  Coro- 
nation Chair  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  damaged 
by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb.  Burning  churches 
and  disfigiiring  works  of  art  were  the  most  fa- 
vored m«hods  of  the  militants.  A  woman  suf- 
frage bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Selborne  was  defeated  by  104  to  60  votes, 
May  6.  In  June,  Premier  Asquith  consented  to 
receive  a  deputation  of  suffragists.  After  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  early  in  August,  the  mili- 
tant suffragists  became  most  strenuous  sup- 
porters  of  me  government,  and  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
seconded  Earl  Kitchener's  appeals  for  recruits 
to  fight  the  Germans. 

In  Qermaay,  during  the  month  of  April,  the 
well-known  British  suffragist  Miss  Sylvia  Pank- 
hurst was  prevented  by  the  police  from  address- 
ing a  Berun  meeting.  In  Denmark,  a  consti- 
tutional reform  bill  was  passed  in  June  by  the 
Lower  House,  including  a  provision  to  give 
women  the  right  to  vote  in  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions. In  Sweden,  on  July  2,  360,000  women  pe- 
titioned Parliament  for  the  right  to  vote.    See 

EUCIOBAL   BxrOBlf;    FlMINIBlI. 

WOSOBN  AND  THE  WAS.  See  Feuinibm; 
and  Red  Cbobb. 

WOKEN  IN  INDTTSTBT.  As  in  other  re- 
cent years'  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  in- 
dustrial employment  of  women  received  much 
attention.  New  laws  relating  to  the  hours  and 
other  c(Miditi<ms  of  work  are  noted  below.  The 
newest  problem  in  this  field  is  provision  for 
working  mothers,  especially  widows,  with  minor 
children,  treated  under  PiutsiOKS  fob  Mothebs. 
A  question  receiving  great  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative consideration  is  the  effect  of  the 
low  wages  of  women  workers,  and  the  provision 
of  that  minimum  compensation  required  by 
health  and  morals  (see  MiNiMxnc  Wage,  and 
PsosTiruTion ) .  The  important  judicial  deci- 
sions affectinir  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
hibiti<»i  of  night  work  in  New  York,  and  the 
limitation  of  woman's  workday  to  10  hours  in 
Ohio,  are  treated  below. 

Legislation.  The  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions of  women's  labor  were  affected  by  l^sla- 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  York, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  in  additicn  to  the 
law  enacted  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
amendments  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina  were  slight.  Mississippi  estab- 
lished a  10-hour  day  and  60-hour  week  for 
women  in  laundries,  millinery,  dressmaking,  of- 
fices, mercantile  establishments,  theatres,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  offices,  and  many  other 
occupations,  except  in  case  of  emergency  or  pub- 
lic necessiiy.  New  York  extended  its  law  es- 
tablishing a  9-hour  day  and  a  64-hour  week  to 
include  all  women  over  16  years  of  age  in  all 
mercantile  establishments  of  the  State;  this  law 
had  previously  applied  to  first-class  cities  only. 
The  latest  hour  of  employment  is  made  10  P.  M. ; 
9  hours  per  day  may  be  exceeded  only  when 
compensated  for  by  a  shorter  day  of  the  same 
wedc,  and  a  working  week  may  include  not  more 


than  six  days.  The  wedc  frmn  December  IS  to 
84  inclusive  is  exempted  from  these  restrlctiona 
The  lunch  time  may  be  reduced  below  46  min- 
utes at  the  diser«ti<»  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor.  Virginia  extended  its  10-hour  law  to 
all  women  and  children  under  14  in  mercantile 
establishments  in  towns  over  2000  on  Saturdays 
and  to  all  such  working  in  laimdries.  Males 
under  21  and  females  in  that  State  may  not  be 
employed  in  any  capacity  where  intoxicating  liq- 
uors are  handled,  except  in  hotels  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  in  the  country.  Rural  can- 
ning and  fish  packing  establishments  are  exempt 
from  this  liquor  law;  and,  moreover,  bookkeep- 
ers, stenograph«rs,  cashiers,  and  office  assistants 
are  not  included  within  its  scope. 

District  of  Columbia.  Early  in  the  year  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  by  unanimous  vote 
passed  the  La  Follette  8-hour  law  limiting  to 
8  hours  per  day  and  48  per  week  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  various  occupations  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Nearly  every  occupation 
was  included  except  employment  in  private  of- 
fices, and  as  domestic  servants  in  private  homes. 
Hotel  servants,  clerks  in  department  and  other 
retail  stores,  and  similar  workers  who  fre- 
quently are  exempted  were  all  brought  under 
the  law.  The  law  specified  all  mantSacturing, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishmoits,  laim- 
dries, hotels,  restaurants,  teleiAone  or  tele- 
graph offices,  and  express  and  railway  com- 
panies. This  same  statute  established  a  6-day 
week,  and  prohibited  night  work  for  minors; 
thus  no  female  under  18  may  work  in  any  spe<a- 
fied  industry  between  6  p.  U.  and  7  a.  K. 
Where  three  or  more  females  are  employed,  they 
may  not  be  employed  more  than  6  hours  con- 
tinuously without  a  45-minute  intermission,  un- 
less work  for  the  day  terminates  at  1:30  F.  K. 
Employers  must  conspicuously  post  information 
showing  working  hours  and  lunch  period;  and 
must  keep  a  time  book  for  every  female  em- 
ployee, showing  her  hours,  wages,  and  lunch  pe- 
riod. Enforcement  is  rendered  more  effective  by 
the  appointment  of  three  inspectors,  two  of  them 
women,  at  $1200  per  year.  The  law  resulted 
from  an  active  campaign  by  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  which  had  made  investigations 
in  the  District  which  revealed,  among  other 
things,  that  women  worked  in  steam  laundries 
an  average  of  12  or  13  hours  per  day  for  peri- 
ods of  2  to  3  months  during  busy  seasons.  One 
of  the  main  objections  urged  against  the  passage 
of  this  law  was  that  it  would  result  in  lowering 
day  wages.  This  was  met  by  complete  evidence 
showing  that  a  reasonable  limitation  of  length 
of  the  working  day  increases  efficiency  and  con- 
sequently wages. 

Judicial  Decisions.  New  York.  The  New 
York  Legislature  of  1913  passed  a  law  forbid- 
ding the  employment  of  women  in  factories  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  p.  v.  and  6  a.  m.  On  De- 
cember 11,  1913,  the  Charles  Schweinler  Press 
of  New  York  City  was  charged  with  violating 
this  law.  A  similar  law  of  1903  had  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  1907  by  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals  on  the  ground  of  unwarrant- 
able interference  in  womoi's  freedom  of  cm- 
tract.  Moreover,  that  law  had  omitted  refer- 
ence to  the  health  of  women,  whereas  the  1913 
law  was  enacted  "in  order  to  protect  the  healtii 
and  morals  of  females  employed  in  factories." 
By  a  vote  of  three  to  two  the  Supreme  Court  in 
July  reversed  the  1907  decision,  the  law  being 
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upheld  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power 
in  the  intereat  <»  the  publio  health  and  welfare. 
The  eaae  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  AppcaJa. 
A  notable  factor  of  this  case  was  the  oompilar 
tion  of  a  600-pa^  brief  containing  sdeDtific, 
medical,  and  sociological  facts  relating  to  the 
effects  of  labw  upon  the  physical  and  moral 
status  of  woman,  prepared  by  Mr.  Louis  D. 
Brandeis  and  Miss-  Josephine  Goldmark,  en- 
titled "Facts  of  Common  Knowledge."  This 
compilation  revealed  to  the  Court  the  great  at- 
tention paid  to  the  question  of  night  work  of 
wtnnen  auring  the  past  10  or  16  years,  and  the 
universality  of  the  opinion  that  such  work  is 
more  injurious  to  women  than  to  men. 

Ohio.  An  Ohio  law  limiting  the  hours  ot 
labor  for  women  in  certain  industries  to  10  per 
day  and  54  per  week  was  attacked  1^  a  mil- 
liner who  alleged  the  law  to  be  unconstitutionaL 
The  ease  reached  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which  rendered  its  decision  early  in  the 
year,  sustiUning  the  law.  The  attorney-general 
of  Ohio  Milisted  the  aid  of  Mr.  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis and  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark  in  uphold- 
ing the  law.  The  two  last  submitted  an  exten- 
sive brief  representing  the  evidence  of  social 
workers,  economists,  factory  inspectors,  and 
others,  showing  the  evil  effects  of  long  hours  on 
health,  morals,  and  efficiency.  The  physiology 
of  fatigue  was  presented.  The  precedents  for 
the  determination  of  this  case  were  found  in  the 
upholding  of  the  Or^^n  10-hour  law  by  the 
same  court  in  1908;  the  notable  decision  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  1910,  up- 
holding a  10-hoiu:  law;  and  similar  subsequent 
decisions  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Califor- 
nia, and  WashingftMi. 

HOHB  WORKKBS  IN  Masbaohusettb.  The 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Massachusetts  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Research  of 
the  Womens'  Educational  and  Industrial  Uni<m, 
published  a  report  cm  "Industrial  Home  Work 
in  Massachusetts."  The  inquiry  covered  284 
emplovers  who  were  giving  out  home  work  to 
2409  home  workers.  Fairly  complete  informa- 
tion was  secured  for  134  establishments,  esti- 
mated to  have  20,076  home  workers.  It  was 
found  that  wages  paid  for  home  work  were  low, 
three-fifths  of  such  workers  earning  less  than 
$100  per  year,  and  four-fifths  earning  less  than 
$160  per  year.  Few  families,  however,  were 
found  wholly  dependent  on  home  work;  and  few 
instances  of  excessive  hours  and  very  low  wages 
correlated  with  extreme  economic  exploitation 
were  discovered.  The  inquiry  revealed  little 
competition  between  factories  and  home  work- 
ers. It  showed  that  employment  in  home  work 
was  very  irregular;  that  child  labor  was  a  con- 
spicuous feature,  partially  limited  by  new  legis- 
lation in  1913.  Of  the  home  workers  of  16  years 
of  age  and  over,  three-fifth  were  married 
women;  and  over  four-fifths  of  the  women  home 
workers  had  an  adult  male  wage  earner  in  the 
family.  Living  conditions  in  the  homes  visited 
were  generally  good  and  home  work  was  not 
confined  to  the  congested  tenement  districts. 
The  report  favored  the  extension  of  the  laws  re- 
garding licensing  and  inspection  of  home  indus- 
tries. 

Stobe  WoKKEBa  IN  OHIO.  The  Industrial 
Commission  of  Ohio  issued  a  report  on  "Wages 
and  Hours  of  Labor  of  Women  and  Girls  em- 
ployed in  Mercantile  Establishments  in  Ohio 
in   1913."    This  rep<Mrt  covered   1088  establish- 


ments employing  a  total  of  15,744  women  and 
girls.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  were  em- 
ployed in  the  dtiea  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  and  Toledo.  Oif  the  total 
number  of  omployees,  14,635  were  18  years  of 
age  and  over.  Of  these  7.1  per  cent  received 
$4  or  leas  per  week;  44.8  per  cent  received  over 
$4,  but  tmder  $8;  28.8  per  cent  received  $8  to 
$10;  but  under  20  per  cent  received  more  than 
$10  per  week.  Of  the  1109  females  under  18 
years  of  age,  10.6  per  cent  received  $2  or  less; 
21.7  per  cent  received  over  $2,  but  not  over  $3; 
31.9  per  cent  received  over  $3,  but  not  over  $4; 
23  per  cent  received  over  $4,  but  not  over  $5; 
and  tmly  1.8  per  cent  received  more  than  $7 
per  week.  The  Commission  concluded  that  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  adult  women  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  were  from  $6  to  $8  per 
wedc,  while  for  girls  under  18  they  were  from 
$3  to  $6  per  yreA.  The  Commission  assumed 
that  $8  per  week  constituted  a  living  wage  for 
women  and  (^rls  18  years  of  age  and  over,  and 
it  found  the  following  percentfi^^  ot  such  em- 
ployees in  the  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
cities  named  receiving  less  than  this  wage: 
Cincinnati,  48.2;  Cleveland,  36.7;  Columbus, 
46.9;  Dayton,  63.2;  and  Toledo,  67.0  Taking  $4 
per  wedc  as  a  normal  wage  for  girls  under  18, 
there  were  found  the  following  proportions  of 
such  girls  employed  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments receiving  less  than  that  sum:  Cincin- 
nati, 61.4;  Cteveland,  28.9;  Columbus,  68.8; 
Dayton,  30.8;  Toledo,  28.2. 

Gbeat  Bbitain.  There  was  issued  during  the 
year  a  volume,  based  <m  the  census  of  1911, 
which  showed  that  the  number  of  "occupied  fe- 
males" in  England  in  1911,  was  4,831,000,  as 
compared  with  4,171,000  in  1901.  A  striking 
feature  of  this  report  was  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  women  in  professional  and  semi- 
professional  lines.  Medical  women  had  in- 
creased from  212  in  1901,  to  496  in  1911. 
Women  have  increasingly  entered  medical  re- 
search, and  a  number  of  hospitals  exist  with 
women  positions  only.  In  the  wholesale  trades 
there  were  69,944  enga^  in  1001,  and  126,847 
in  1911.  In  the  te«^ing  profession,  the  pro- 
portion of  women  had  risen  to  745  in  every 
1000  schoolmasters,  teachers,  professors,  and 
lecturers  in  1891,  but  had  then  fallen  to  727 
in  1911.  This  was  almost  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  in  1861.  There  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the  propor- 
tion of  women  among  photographers,  in  com- 
mercial and  business  pursuits,  in  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  service,  in  the  boot-making  trade, 
and  in  tobacco  manufacturing.  By  contrast 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  viomea 
in  the  laundry  and  washing  industry,  in  straw- 
hat  manufacturing,  in  lace  making,  and  some 
other  trades.  As  in  America,  so  in  England, 
women  are  found  in  many  strange  occupations, 
such  as  shepherdesses,  pilots,  watchmen,  and 
plumbers.  .Ainong  the  most  menial  workers 
were  126,000  charwomen,  of  whom  nearly  four- 
fifths  were  reported  as  married. 

Bibliogrrapny.  E.  B.  Butler,  Saleswomen  in 
Mercantile  Stores;  L.  D.  Brandeis  and  Josephine 
C.  Goldmark,  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
against  Charles  Sohweinler  Press,  a  corporation, 
defendant  (also  a  similar  collection  on  ef- 
fects of  long  hours  of  w(nrk  by  the  same  authors, 
and  others  in  connection  with  the  Oregon  case) ; 
J.  C.  Goldmark,  Amerioan  Legislation  Restrict' 
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iitg  the  Bour*  of  Labor  for  Women;  Massat^u- 
settg  Minimum  Wage  CommisBion,  Wage*  of 
Women  in  the  Bruth  Faotoriea  of  MaiMatAu- 
tettt;  E.  J.  Iforley,  Women  Workera  in  Seven 
Profettion*;  A.  Benedict-Roche,  Saleamanekip 
for  Women;  Washington  InduBtrial  Welfare 
Commission,  Report  on  the  Waget,  Conditiona 
of  Work,  and  Standardt  of  Living  of  Women 
Wage-eamera  in  Wcuhington. 

WOKEN'S  CI<XJBS,  Genebal  Federation  of. 
Tliis  body  is  a  federation  of  the  State  federa- 
tions of  women's  clubs,  and  has  a  membership 
of  about  135,000,  an  indirect  membership  of 
about  660,000,  and  an  affiliated  membership 
of  about  600,000.  The  general  body  provides  a 
programme  for  the  work  of  the  various  State 
clute.  This  includes  the  department  of  art, 
bureau  of  information,  department  of  civics,  de- 
partment of  civil  service  reform,  department  of 
conservation,  department  of  education,  peace 
committee,  political  science  committee,  depart- 
ment of  household  economics,  department  of  in- 
dustrial and  social  conditions,  department  of 
legislation,  department  of  music,  department 
of  public  health,  and  department  of  literature 
and  library  extension.  These  are  each  under  a 
separate  leader.  The  president,  in  1914,  was 
Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennypacker.  The  recording  sec- 
retary is  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Keefe;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
William  B.  Williams. 

WOOD  ALCOHOL.  See  Alcohol;  Oooupa- 
TiONAL  Diseases. 

W00DBT7SY,  John  MoGaw.  An  American 
physician  and  public  official,  died  Sept.  23,  1914. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1856,  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  University  in  1879. 
He  later  studied  medicine  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  then  went  to 
Heidelberg  and  Vienna  to  improve  himself  in 
his  profession.  He  served  as  division  surgeon 
with  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  when  civil  government  was  established 
in  Porto  Rico,  Dr.  Woodbury  was  made  medical 
director  at  Ponce.  He  at  once  cleaned  up  the 
jails,  streets,  markets,  and  stables  so  thoroughly 
as  to  attract  more  than  local  attention,  and  his 
efficiency  resulted  in  his  appointment  as  Street 
Cleaning  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  un- 
der Mayor  Seth  Low.  He  took  office  on  Jan. 
1,  1902,  and  found  his  department  demoralized 
and  a  mere  part  of  the  patronage  machine  of 
political  leaders,  while  the  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  city's  refuse  were  costly  and  unscientific. 
Dr.  Woodbury  at  once  started  to  alter  these  con- 
ditions, and  although  his  efforts  were  accom- 
panied by  severe  criticism  and  abuse,  he  contin- 
ued his  reform  measures.  The  material  which 
had  previously  strewn  the  beaches  of  the  city 
after  being  dumped  at  sea  was  taken  to  a  utiliza- 
tion plant  at  Barren  Island  and  burned;  many 
waste  acres  of  land  were  reclaimed  by  filling 
in  with  ashes;  several  plants  for  burning  refuse 
were  established,  and  from  them  energy  was  de- 
veloped for  lighting  the  Williamsburg  Bridge 
approaches.  At  the  close  of  Mayor  Low's  ad- 
ministration, Tammany  Hall  leaders  opened  fire 
on  Dr.  Woodbury.  He  was,  however,  retained 
during  the  first  administration  of  Mayor  McClel- 
Ian,  but  during  the  second  an  investigation  of 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department  resulted  in  his 
administration  being  condemned.  Mr.  McClellan 
refused  to  remove  him,  but  in  October,  1906,  he 


resigned  as  the  result  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  mayor  over  political  appointments. 

WOOL.     See  Stock  Raisino. 

WOBKnrOKEK'S  nraUBAKCE.  See  So- 
cial INBUBANCE,  and  Unemtlotkent,  para- 
graph on  Unemployment  Inauranee. 

WOBKKEK'S  COXFEKSATIOK.  Ab  stated 
in  the  article  Euflotkbs'  Liabiutt,  a  new  and 
just  method  of  enforcing  -the  liability  of  em- 
ployers for  accidmtal  injuries  to  their  em- 
ployees has  rapidly  come  into  operation,  under 
the  name  of  workmen's  compensation.  This 
new  method  has  gained  headway  solely  because 
of  its  greater  efficiency  and  especially  its 
greater  justice  in  accomplishing  the  demands 
of  enlightened  public  opinion.  Preceding  1914 
20  States  and  the  United  States  had  enacted 
laws  instituting  the  compensation  principle  in 
place  of  the  old  method  of  employers'  liabililqr 
and  suits  at  law.  In  1914,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland,  and  New  York  enacted  new  laws. 
In  addition,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ver- 
mont had  commissions  at  work  on  the  subject. 

New  Yobk.  The  most  complete  law  was  that 
enacted  in  New  York  State  in  December,  1913, 
and  reenacted  and  approved  on  March  16,  1914. 
This  law  created  a  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  of  five  members,  with  salaries  of 
$7000  each,  except  the  chairman,  who  received 
$10,000.  In  its  administrative  features,  the 
law  became  effective  March  16,  but  as  to  com- 
pensation not  until  July  1.  Four  methods 
whereby  an  employer  might  meet  his  new  re- 
sponsibility were  provided.  He  might  insure 
himself  in  a  casualty  company,  in  a  mutual  com- 
pany of  employers,  or  in  a  special  State  fund; 
or  he  might  furnish  proof  of  his  individual  abil- 
ity to  meet  contingencies.  As  a  basis  for  the 
State  fund,  employers  were  divided  into  42 
groups  with  insurance  rates  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mission. Any  employer  failing  to  comply  with 
the  law  would  thereby  lose  his  benefit  of  the 
common  law  defenses  in  any  employers'  liabil- 
ity suit. 

A  liberal  scale  of  compensations  was  pro- 
vided. Thus,  for  total  disability,  compensation 
was  made  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  average 
weekly  wage,  whereas  in  all  other  States,  except 
Massachusetts  in  1914,  such  compensation 
equaled  only  one-half  of  the  weekly  wage.  The 
law  specified  in  great  detail  the  compensation 
to  be  given  for  many  different  accidents,  and 
for  various  degrees  of  relationship.  A  notable 
provision  was  the  requirement  that  all  compen- 
sations, regardless  of  the  method  of  injury, 
should  be  paid  through  the  State  Commission. 
Kentdcky  and  Louisiana.  These  two  States 
enacted  elective  laws,  but  sought  to  induce  em- 
ployers to  come  under  the  compensation  prin- 
ciple by  abrogating  their  common  law  defenses 
if  they  failed  to  do  so.  The  Louisiana  law  re- 
quired that  notice  of  acceptance  of  the  law  be 
given  at  least  30  days  before  an  accident;  and 
the  law  was  made  practically  compulsory  for 
the  first  30  days  aftier  entrance  upon  new  em- 
ployment. In  Kentucky  the  State  insurance 
principle  was  adopted  by  the  creation  of  a  State 
fund  to  which  employers  subject  to  the  act  must 
contribute,  unless  of  sufficient  standing  to  meet 
all  claims  individually.  All  claims  for  compen- 
sation were  to  be  paid  from  this  fund,  and  em- 
ployers wore  relieved  of  personal  responsibility. 
Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  imposed 
on  the  employer  the  duty  of  paying  compensa- 
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tion,  leaving  it  to  hie  voluntary  initiative  to 
provide  the  means.  The  laws  of  both  States 
wiere  made  to  apply  to  a  long  list  of  hazardous 
trades.  In  Kentudcy  employers  with  less  than 
six  employees  were  excepted.  In  Louisiana,  the 
law  is  made  compulsory  upon  State  and  minor 
civil  divisions  and  employers.  The  ratio  of 
compensation  for  total  disability  was  made 
equal  to  60  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  in  both 
States.  Moreover,  in  Kentucky,  no  time  limit 
was  set  in  case  of  permanent  disability.  The 
Kentucky  law  also  provided  additional  benefits 
as  a  penalty  upon  employers  violating  the  labor 
laws  of  the  State.  In  Kentucky  controversies 
will  be  disposed  of  by  a  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board;  except  tiiat  on  certain  points  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  Circuit  Court.  In 
Louisiana  claims  are  settled  by  the  judge  di- 
rectly. 

Mabtland.  The  Maryland  law  was  effective 
as  to  administrative  features  April  16,  and  as 
to  compensation  November  1.  As  in  New  York, 
the  law  is  compulsory,  and  common  law  de- 
fenses are  removed  in  case  of  failure  to  comply. 
The  law  is  also  copied  after  the  New  York  law 
in  those  secticms  setting  forth  the  four  methods 
of  providing  c<Hnpensation.  Insurance,  how- 
ever, even  by  the  State  fund  does  not,  as  in  New 
Yorlc,  ronove  perscmal  liability.  The  law  cov- 
ers a  very  complete  list  of  hazardous  occupa- 
tions; moreover,  by  voluntary  agreements  other 
employments  may  be  brought  under  the  act. 
Compensations  in  average  amounts  are  specified 
for  numerous  particular  interests,  total  disa- 
bility being  recompensed  by  50  per  cent  of 
weekly  wages.  The  State  Commission  created 
to  administer  the  law  may  settle  claims  di- 
rectly; or  they  may  be  settled  summarily  by 
a  judge;  and  questions  of  fact  may  be  deter- 
mined by  trial  by  jury.  The  law  also  contains 
provisions  r^farding  medical  care,  burial  ex- 
penses, dependents,  lump  sum  payments,  notice 
of  accidents  or  injui^,  nullification  of  agree- 
ment to  waive  indemnity  and  other  similar  pro- 
visiMis  designed  to  insure  justice  in  administra- 
tion. 

Caufobnia.  The  law  of  1912  required  the  re- 
porting of  industrial  accidents.  In  the  calendar 
year  1913  there  were  reported  24,177  indus- 
trial accidents,  of  which  12,106  resulted  in  dis- 
ability of  more  than  one  wedc,  or  death.  There 
were  864  cases  of  permanent  disability  and  5S3 
deaths.  The  estimated  wage  loss  of  the  12,106 
disabilities  totaled  $18,255,000.  Altogether  10,- 
721  of  these  disabilities  received  some  compensa- 
tion, the  total  being  $613,832.  The  average 
wage  loss  in  cases  of  temporary  disability  was 
$60.98;  in  cases  of  permanent  disability  $6392; 
and  in  cases  of  deatii,  $25,370. 

An  elective  compensation  law  creating  an  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  was  passed  in  1911. 
In  November,  1911,  the  constitution  was 
amended  so  as  to  permit  a  compulsory  law. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Workmen's  Compensar 
tion  Insurance  and  Safety  Act  of  1913.  The 
above  board  was  continued  as  the  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Ccmimission,  which  organized  January  1, 
with  Professor  Ira  B.  Cross  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity as  secretary.  It  at  once  undertook  an 
extensive  campaign  of  education  in  accident  pre- 
vention. The  act  made  compensation  compul- 
sory on  all  employers  except  those  in  farming, 
dairying,  fruit  growing,  poultry  and  stock  rais- 
ing, and  domestic  service.    These  may,  however. 


elect  to  come  imder  the  law;  and  many  hun- 
dreds did  so.  The  California  law  inoorporated 
a  unique  plan  of  fixing  the  compensation  for 
permanent  disability.  The  percentage  which 
actual  disability  in  any  case  bears  to  total  dis- 
ability is  first  determined.  Then  oompoisation 
is  provided  at  the  rate  of  65  per  cent  of  the 
weocly  wage  during  a  series  of  weeks  propor- 
tioned to  tiie  above  percentage,  length  of  time 
ranging  from  40  weeks  for  10  per  cent,  to  240 
weeks  for  70  per  cent  or  more.  Moreover, 
where  actual  disability  is  70  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  disability,  a  life  pension  equal  to  10 
per  cent  up  to  40  per  cent  of  wages  is  author- 
ized. The  Commission  made  an  extensive  study 
of  accidents  covering  1400  different  occupations. 
On  the  basis  of  this  information,  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service 
Bureau  of  New  York,  and  the  charges  of  private 
casualty  companies  of  California,  insurance 
rates  for  the  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund  created  by  the  law  were  drawn  up.  The 
employer  is  given  the  option  of  insuring  in  a 
private  stock  company,  a  mutual  company,  or 
the  State  Fund,  or  of  carrying  his  own  insur- 
ance. The  State  Fund  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  safety  bureau  of  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  issue  safety  orders  and  enforce 
them. 

Otheb  Legislation.  Existing  compensation 
laws  were  slightly  modified  in  other  States. 
Massachusetts  increased  the  benefits  from  SO  per 
cent  to  G6%  per  cent  of  wages,  in  case  of  total 
disability.  Death  benefits  and  compensation  for 
partial  incapacity  must  be  paid  for  500  instead 
of  300  weeks,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $4000. 
The  maximum  compensation  for  total  incapac- 
ity was  increased  from  $3000  to  $4000.  The 
State  Industrial  Accident  Board  may  require 
full  information  from  all  insurance  companies 
operating  under  the  act;  it  may  open  branches 
in  four  cities;  and  it  may  appoint  a  medical 
advisor;  it  must  make  an  tuinual  report  to  the 
Legislature.  The  employees  of  the  Boston 
Transit  Commission  were  brought  within  the 
compensation  law.  Towns  and  cities  were  re- 
quired to  submit  to  popular  vote  whether  civil 
employees  should  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pensation law. 

In  Nebraska  the  compensation  act  of  1913  was 
sustained  by  popular  referendum.  In  New  Jer- 
sey very  minor  changes  in  tlie  law  were  made. 
New  York  appropriated  $350,000  for  its  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission.  In  Ohio 
slight  modification  was  made  in  the  law. 

Fedebai.  Exfebience.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  published  an  accoimt  of  "Compensa- 
tion for  Accidents  to  Employees  of  the  United 
States"  under  date  of  Sept.  17,  1914.  This  was 
an  account  of  the  first  five  completed  years  of 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  compensation  law 
enacted  May  30,  1908,  and  effective  Oct.  1,  1908. 
This  law  applied  to  manufacturine  establish- 
ments, arsenals,  navy  yards,  river,  harbor,  and 
fortification  construction,  the  reclamation  con- 
struction work,  all  employment  under  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Cknomission,  and  hazardous  work 
under  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Forestry  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Light  House  Service.  The  law  pro- 
vided compensaticm  for  injuries  causing  disabil- 
ity for  more  tiian  15  days,  or  death,  provided 
not  due  to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
injured  employee.  Compensation  for  disability 
was  equal  to  the  pay  received  previous  to  in- 
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jury,  but  continued  for  not  more  than  one  year. 
In  case  of  death,  compensation  equaled  one 
year's  wages  payable  at  the  same  interval  as 
wages,  provided  the  survivors  of  the  killed  work- 
man included  a  widow  or  children  under  16, 
or  dependent  parents.  The  report  showed  that 
the  number  of  accidents  reported  in  all  depart- 
ments during  the  first  year  (11  months)  was 
4887;  second  year,  6989;  third  year,  9381; 
fourth  year,  10,157;  luid  fifth  year,  10,876;  or 
a  total  of  42,290.  There  were  1006  fatal  acci- 
dents reported,  of  which  90  per  cent  were  cov- 
ered by  the  law.  The  number  of  claims  made 
rose  from  1818  for  the  first  year  to  3626  for 
the  fifth  year,  making  a  total  of  14,936.  Of 
these,  14,046  were  allowed,  and  total  compensa- 
tion was  paid  amounting  to  $1,803,900.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  accidents  and  the  compensation 
were  due  to  Panama  Canal  construction.  The 
average  payment  for  each  fatai  case  was  $704 
^or  the  first  year,  and  $661  for  the  fifth  year. 
Disability  compensations  ranged  from  $121  for 
the  first  year  to  $107  for  the  flftii.  Since  the 
law  took  no  cognizance  of  disability  continued 
for  more  than  one  year,  no  information  was  se- 
cured regarding  sudi  cases. 

FsoPOBED  Ft^DERAL  LAW.  On  April  21,  there 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  a  bill  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  accidents,  and  occupatiraial 
diseases  of  employees  of  the  United  States. 
This  law  provided  that  no  compensation  should 
be  paid  where  accident  or  occupational  disease 
was  due  to  the  employee's  intent  to  bring  about 
injury  or  death  of  himself  or  another,  or  due 
to  intoxication  of  the  injured  employee.  In 
case  of  total  disability  the  law  provided  for 
compensation  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  monthly 
pay  during  su<ji  disability.  In  case  of  partial 
disability  compensation  was  made  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  previous 
monthly  pay  and  subsequent  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity. Partially  disabled  employees  were  re- 
quired to  work,  if  possible,  in  order  to  be  en- 
titled to  compensation.  In  case  of  suspension 
of  work  on  account  of  any  occupational  dis- 
ease the  employee  was  entitled  to  a  monthly 
compensation,  for  total  or  partial  disability  as 
the  case  might  be.  Monthly  compensation, 
however,  for  total  disability  could  not  exceed 
$66.67,  nor  be  less  than  $33.33.  The  monthly 
compensation  for  partial  disability  might  not 
exceed  $66.67.  The  United  States  was  pledged 
by  the  law  to  furnish  reasonable  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  hospital  service,  and  supplies  to  in- 
jured employees  or  those  suffering  from  occu- 
pational diseases. 

In  case  death  resulted  from  an  injury  ot 
from  an  occupational  disease  within  six  years 
after  injury  or  the  banning  of  disability  from 
such  disease,  the  law  provided  monthly  com- 
pensations equal  to  the  following  percentages  of 
the  deceased  employee's  monthly  pay:  to  a 
widow  with  no  child  or  to  a  widower  with  no 
child,  but  wholly  dependent  upon  the  deceased, 
35  per  cent  until  death  or  marriage;  to  a  widow 
or  widower  with  children,  10  per  cent  in  addi- 
tion to  the  foregoing  for  each  child  under  18, 
not  to  exceed  66%  per  cent;  to  children  under 
18  left  orphan,  25  per  cent  for  one  child,  and  10 
per  cent  additional  for  each  additional  child  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  66%  per  cent,  to  be  shared 
equally;  to  wholly  dependent  parents,  com- 
pensation of  25  per  cent  for  one  or  20  per  cent 


each  for  both.  The  bill  also  specifled  in  detail 
compensation  for  collateral  relatives.  In  com- 
puting oompensaticms,  no  monthly  pay  could  be 
considered  above  $100  nor  below  $£0.  Burial 
expenses  not  to  exceed  $100  were  allowable  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commiaaion.  Moreover, 
small  compensaticms  of  $5  per  mmth  could  be 
commuted  by  a  lump  sum  payment.  Injured 
employees  were  required  to  give  notice  of  in- 
jury within  48  hours;  and  ail  claims  must  be 
filed  within  60  days  after  injury.  Several  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  required  medical  examination 
of  those  sedcing  employment,  and  provided  for 
medical  examination  as  to  injury  and  oocupsr 
tional  diseases.  Sectimi  31  of  the  bill  created 
a  Commission  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  at  salaries  of  $5000  pier  year,  and  to 
be  known  as  the  United  States  Employees'  Comr 
pensation  Commission. 

Saivft  Fibst.  The  great  wave  of  workmen's 
compensation  l«gislati(Hi  stimulated  a,  movemrait 
among  both  employers  and  employees  to  intro- 
duce safety  devices  into  mills  and  factories,  and 
by  every  possible  means  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  preventable  accidents.  It  was  esti- 
mated by  experts  that  about  one-third  of  pre- 
ventable accidents  could  be  eliminated  by  the 
mechanical  guarding  of  madiinery.  A  portion 
of  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  believed  an 
irreducible  minimum  but  a  large  proportion 
were  believed  oapaUe  of  elimination  by  safety 
organization.  luustrative  of  methods  are  those 
practiced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  similar  concerns.  In  10  years  that 
corporation  reduced  the  number  of  accidents 
about  one-half.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company 
provided  a  safety  inspector  in  each  plant;  or- 
ganized committees  of  three  workmen  iu  each 
of  the  various  divisions  of  each  plant,  each 
workman  serving  thereon  in  rotation;  printed 
safety  rules  in  several  languages;  erected  illu- 
minated safety  signs  at  gateways,  along  road- 
ways, and  elsewhere;  posted  safety  bulletins  at 
every  entrance;  and  distributed  safety  tokens 
to  workers  in  departments  having  best  records. 
In  five  plants  the  number  of  accidents  was  re- 
duced by  two-thirds  in  10  years.  Other  con- 
cerns showed  a  reduction  of  from  60  to  65  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  accidents.  In  Wisconsin 
excellent  results  followed  the  oo5peration  of 
manufacturers  with  the  Industrial  Commission. 
Similar  coSperation  has  followed  in  California, 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Naitonal  Oouwcn,  fob  Ixdostbiai. 
SiTtnrt  held  its  third  annual  meeting  at  Chi- 
cago about  November  1.  It  was  composed  of 
manufacturers,  railroad  officers,  and  business 
managers  employing  nearly  1,000,000  workers. 
Nearly  every  large  railroad  and  industrial  es- 
tablishment in  the  country  was  represented,  and 
smaller  org^izations  have  joined  the  Ccwncil 
by  the  hundred.  The  Secretary,  W.  H.  Cam- 
eron, declared  that  the  industrial  accidents  of 
six  years  ago,  which  amounted  to  25,000  deaths 
and  2,000,000  injuries,  had  been  reduced  one- 
half,  largdy  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of 
the  Council.  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and  others  em- 
phasized the  very  great  importance  of  publicity 
in  the  "Safety  First"  campaign.  Great  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  subject  of  disease  pre- 
vention, which  was  a  new  topic  for  the  Council. 
Dr.  K.  W.  Scheresdiewsky  presented  a  paper  on 
the  physical  examination  of  3100  men  and 
women  worko-s  in  the  clothing  industry  in  New 
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York.  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  Director  o<  the 
Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  in  the  doak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  New  York,  described 
the  health  measures  taken  in  that  industry,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  day  of  self-regulation  in 
industry  had  passed.  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs 
deecribed  the  efforts  of  the  Qiicago  Tubercn- 
loeis  Institute  to  induce  employers  to  introduce 
systematic  physical  examination  of  workers 
and  applicants  for  work.  Considerable  discus- 
sion was  devoted  to  consideration  of  hospitals 
for  disabled  workmen;  the  pension  system  for 
the  incurable;  the  care  of  worn-out*  workers; 
and  the  need  of  social  insurance  for  sidcness, 
old  age,  and  invalidity.  This  latter  was  detw- 
mined  upon  as  the  subject  for  1915. 

WOBKKEIT'S  TSBUKASCE.  See  Old-Aox 
Pensions;  Pensions  roB  Mothebs;  and  Wobx- 
ken'b  Compensation. 

WOBLD  PEACE  POTTNDATIOir.  See  In- 
ternational Arbitration  and  Peace. 

WSESTLHTO.  The  winners  of  the  United 
States  National  Championships  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Amatour  Athletic  Union  were: 
108-pound,  Richard  Goudie,  Lima,  Ohio,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  116-pound,  John  Varres,  Hull  House; 
125-poimd,  S.  Vorres,  Hull  House;  135-ponnd, 
H.  H.  Jenkins,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.;  146-pound, 
H.  H.  Jenkins;  168-pound,  Ben  Reuben,  Hebrew 
Institute;  176-pound,  E.  C.  Caddock,  Hebrew 
Institute;  heavyweight,  Arnold  Minkl^,  Bank- 
er's. 

Cornell  for  the  sectmd  successive  year  won 
the  intercollegiate  title  with  Pennsylvania  sec- 
ond, and  L^igh  third.  The  winners  of  the 
main  boute  were:  116-pound,  Culberson,  Cor- 
nell; 126-pound,  Book,  Cornell;  146-pound, 
Allen,  Cornell;  175-pound,  Pendleton,  Colum- 
bia; heavyweight,  Dorizas,  Pennsylvania.  The 
University  of  Indiana  won  the  Western  Inter- 
collegiate championship. 

In  professional  circles  Stanislaus  Zybszko 
again  reigned  supreme,  his  principal  victories 
being  over  Americus,  Dr.  B.  F.  Roller,  and  Ray- 
mond Cazeaux. 

WBIOHT,  Mabix  (Robinson).  An  Ameri- 
can author,  died  Feb.  1,  1914.  She  was  bom  in 
Kewnan,  Ga.,  and  was  educated  privately.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Hinton  P.  Wright, 
she  traveled  and  engaged  in  literary  work.  In 
1889  she  was  commissioner  from  Georgia  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  She  made  a  special  study  of 
Spanish  America,  and  took  many  long  journeys 
in  Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  in  1904  making  a  record  trip  over  the 
Andes.  She  was  special  delegate  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Brazil  in  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  Mexico  in  1910.  Among  her 
writings  are:  Pictitreague  Mexico  (1897);  The 
New  Brazil  (1901;  revised  edition,  1907);  The 
Republic  of  Chile  (1904);  Bolivia  (1907);  The 
Old  and  Netc  Peru  (1909).  She  was  a  member 
of  several  American  and  foreign  geographic 
societies. 

WTOHINa.  Population.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  1914,  was  168,736.  The 
populaticm  in  1910,  was  145,966. 

AomccLTDBE.  The  area,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  crops  in  1913-14  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  of  1914  are  estimates  only. 


Aertagt  Prod.  6u.       7aItM 

Com     1914  21,000  S26,000  9888,000 

1918  17,000  498,000         894,000 

Wheat    1914  100,000  2,300,000  3,088,000 

1918  90,000  2,260,000  1,620,000 

0«ts     1914  226,000  7,875,000  8,780,000 

1918  220,000  8,860,000  8,844,000 

Barlejr    1014  16,000  628,000         888,000 

1918  18,000  896,000         242,000 

PoUtow     1914  15,000  1,620,000  1,184,000 

1918  12,000  1,680,000  1,092,000 

H*y    1914  500,000  a  1, 150,000  8,625,000 

1918  480,000  912,000  6,110,000 
a  Tons. 

Mineral  Pbodttction.  The  output  of  the 
mines  of  the  State  in  1913,  was  estimated  as 
follows:  gold,  $26,100;  silver,  1040  ounces; 
copper,  437,000  pounds;  compared  with  $22,235 
for  gold,  866  ounces  of  silver,  and  26,080  pounds 
of  copper  in  1912.  The  estimates  of  the  United 
Stetes  Geological  Survey  for  1914  indicate  a 
small  decrease  in  the  metal  production  over  the 
production  of  1913.  The  production  of  coal  in 
1913  was  7,393,066  short  tons,  with  a  value  of 
$11,610,046,  showing  an  increase  of  24,942  short 
tons  in  quantity,  but  a  decrease  of  $138,043  in 
value.  The  troubles  between  operators  and  the 
miners'  union  in  Colorado  benefited  Wyoming 
by  an  influx  of  labor  from  the  Colorado  fields, 
and  increased  the  demand  for  domestic  coal  from 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  northern  Colorado.  The 
production  of  coal  in  1914  is  estimated  to  have 
decreased  about  7  per  cent.  The  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  in 
1913  was  8331.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
producte  of  the  Stete  increased  from  $13,374,- 
088  in  1912,  to  $13,682,091  in  1913. 

Tbanspobtation.  The  railway  mileage  in  the 
Stete  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  was  about  2000. 

The  principal  material  development  in  Wyo- 
ming in  1914  was  the  completing  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  throu^^  cen- 
tral >^oming,  thus  putting  the  State  upon  the 
through  line  of  that  railroad  from  Puget  Sound 
to  OahesUm. 

Finance.  The  report  of  the  Stete  Treasurer 
for  the  biennial  period  1912-14  shows  a  cash 
balance  on  Oct.  1,  1912,  of  $630,236.  The  re- 
ceipte  for  the  period  amounted  to  $2,636,068, 
and  the  disbursemente  to  $2,322,814,  leaving  tiie 
cash  on  hand  on  Sept.  30,  1014,  $718,426.  The 
bonded  debt  of  the  Stete  on  Sept.  30,  1014, 
amounted  to  $111,000,  of  which  $90,000  was  pub- 
lic building  bonds. 

Charities  and  Cobbections.  The  chariteble 
and  correctional  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  Stete  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  in- 
clude the  Stete  Hospitel  for  the  Insane,  at 
Evanston;  Wyoming  Stete  Penitentiary,  at 
Rawlins;  Wyoming  Soldiers'  and  Sailor's  Home, 
at  Buffalo;  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs  Reserve,  at 
Thermopolis';  Wyoming  General  Hospital,  at 
Rode  Springs;  Wyoming  General  Hospital,  at 
Sheridan;  Wyoming  General  Hospitel,  at  Cas- 
per; and  Wyoming  Sdiool  for  Defectives,  at 
Lander. 

Education.  The  totel  number  of  school  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  1913-14  was  36,660,  of  whom 
32,677  were  native  born.  The  totel  enrollment 
of  white  pupils  was  27,412,  and  of  colored  pu- 
pils 124.  There  were,  in  the  State,  684  graded, 
and  32  high  schools,  and  during  the  year  71 
schoolhouses  were  built.  The  estimated  value 
of  school  buildings  was  $1,612,510.  There  were 
employed  in  the  schools  1366  teachers,  of  whom 
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1195  were  females,  and  171  were  males,  the 
average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  being 
(81.11,  and  of  female  teachers  $57.86.  The 
total  disbursements  for  the  support  of  schools 
amounted  to  $1,368,234,  of  which  $838,828  was 
paid  to  teachers. 

PouTios  AND  GovEB!irMENT.  There  was  no 
meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1914,  as  the 
seeaions  are  biennial  and  the  last  was  held  in 
1913.  Elections  were  held  in  1914  for  Oov- 
emor  and  for  representative-at-large.  The 
Democrats  nominated  John  B.  Kendridc  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  in  the  election  of  November  3  he  was 
elected,  receiving  22,387  votes,  compared  with 
10,174  for  Ridgeley,  Republican,  1816  for  Paul- 
son, Socialist.  Mr.  Kendrick  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  Progressive  party  in  the  State.  The 
total  vote  cast  was  43,377,  compared  with  42,- 
206  in  1912.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the 
figures  as  the  Prohibition  and  Democratic  par- 
ties combined  in  the  election  of  1914.  The  Re- 
publicans elected  a  representative-at-large,  and 
a  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

Pkesent  State  Governicent.  Governor,  .Tos. 
M.  Carey;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  L.  Houx; 
Treasurer,  J.  L.  Baird;  Auditor  and  Comniis- 
sioner  of  Insurance,  R.  B.  Forsyth;  Adjutant- 
General,  V.  K.  Hart;  Attorney-General,  Doug- 
las A.  Preston;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Rose  Baird  Maley — Houx,  Baird,  and 
Preston,  Democrats;  Carey,  Progressive;  rest 
Republicans. 

JuDiciABT.  Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, 
R.  H.  Scott;  Associate  Justices,  Cyrus  Beard, 
Chas.  N.  Potter;  Clerk,  W.  H.  Kelly— all  Re- 
publicans. 

State  Lboislatubb,  1913. 

Stnate     Home    Joint  BoUoC 

Republicans    16  81  46 

DcmoeraU     12  26  83 


Republican  maiority    .  . 
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The  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found 
in  the  article  United  States,  section  Congresa. 

WYOKIKO,  Unitebsitt  or.  A  State  institu- 
tion for  higher  education  founded  at  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  in  1886.  The  total  enrollment  in  all 
departments  of  the  university  for  the  academic 
year  1914-15,  up  to  Dec.  8,  1914,  was  508.  The 
faculty  numbered  66,  and  there  were  no  note- 
worthy changes  in  the  faculty  during  the  year. 
A  $1000  history  scholarship  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Agnes  M.  Wergeland  was  the  only  notable  bene- 
faction. The  new  Agricultural  Hall,  costing, 
with  equipment,  over  $110,000,  was  finished  and 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester. 
The  productive  funds  of  the  university  amount 
to  about  $60,000,  and  the  income  in  1913-14  to 
$192,634.08.  The  library  contains  approxi- 
mately 36,000  volumes.  The  president  is  Clyde 
Augustus  Duniway,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Z-&ATS.     See  Cheiubtbt;  and  Phtbios. 

YACHTING  AND  MOTOB-BOATINO. 
The  yachting  world  suffered  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment in  1914  through  the  calling  off  of  the  races 
for  the  America's  Cup,  as  the  result  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War.  Three  defenders  had  been  con- 
structed in  the  United  States,  and  preliminary 
races  between  them  had  been  held  when  the  blow 
fell.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  challenger,  the  Sham- 
rock IV,  in  the  meantime  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, having  made  the  trip  from  England  by 
way  of  Bermuda  in  21  days,  23  hours. 


He  aooeptanoe  by  the  New  York  Yadit  Club 
of  the  Lipton  challenge  was  hailed  with  delimit 
by  yachtsmen,  and  was  followed  by  the  quick 
building  of  three  sloops  for  the  defense  of  the 
cup.  These  boats  were  the  Retolute,  designed 
and  constructed  by  the  Herreshoffs  for  a  syn- 
dicate of  officers  and  former  officers  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club;  the  Vamitie.  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Gardner,  and  built  by  Lawley  and  Son  for 
Alexander  Smith  Cochran ;  and  the  DefUmee,  de- 
signed by  Greorge  Owen,  and  built  by  tiie  Bath 
(Me.)  Iron  Works  for  a  syndicate  of  Philadd- 
phia,  Boston,  and  New  York  jra^^tsmen. 

In  the  test  races  the  Reaolute  made  by  tar 
the  best  showing,  but  no  decision  as  to  which 
craft  should  have  the  honor  of  meeting  the 
Skeunrock  had  been  reached  when  the  race  was 
cancelled.  The  Retolute  won  13  of  the  prelim- 
inary clashes,  and  the  Vanitie  6.  The  Defianet 
started  in  11  races.  She  was  third  in  8,  second 
in  1,  disabled  in  1,  and  failed  to  finish  in  1. 
The  Shamrook  was  boused  in  South  Brodclyn, 
while  the  Retolute  and  Vanitie  were  hauled  out 
at  City  Island. 

The  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  was 
fairly  successful,  despite  its  curtailment  be- 
cause of  the  war.  Twenty-eig^t  yadits  took 
part  in  the  first  squadron  run  from  Glen  Cove 
to  Smithtown  Bay,  30  in  the  second  run  to  New 
Lond<Hi,  and  28  in  the  third  run  from  New 
London  to  Newport.  The  races  for  the  cups  of- 
fered by  Commodore  Pratt  and  Vice-Commodore 
Baker  were  not  held  on  account  of  the  war. 
The  King's   Cup   Contest  also  was   abandoned. 

Motob-Boatino.  The  motor-boat  season 
proved  interesting  to  followers  of  the  sport,  al- 
though the  war  put  an  end  to  the  preparations 
for  the  international  race  for  the  Harmsworth 
Trophy.  Baby  Speed  Demon  II,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Paula  H.  Blacktm,  the  only  woman  member  of 
the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America,  was  the  most 
notable  performer  of  the  year.  This  high  speed 
boat  won  the  Blackton  Cup  at  the  club  meet  in 
Buffalo,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  47.60  miles  per 
hour  for  the  36-mile  course.  The  same  craft 
also  captured  the  Conners  Cup  and  the  Gold 
Challenge  Cup  at  Ihe  Lake  George  r^^atta. 
Baby  Reliance  V,  owned  by  J.  Stuart  Bladcton, 
won  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cup,  her  speed 
being  38.03  miles  per  hour. 

YALE  UNIVEBSITY.  The  total  enroll- 
ment in  all  departments  of  the  universi^  in 
1914,  was  3280,  divided  as  follows:  Graduate 
School,  371;  College,  1437;  Sheflield  Scientific 
School,  1066;  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  38; 
School  of  Music,  82;  School  of  Forestry,  37; 
School  of  Religion,  112;  School  of  Medicine,  50; 
School  of  Law,  142.  The  faculty  numbers 
about  460.  There  were  two  additions  made 
during  the  year:  Wesley  Newcomb  Hohfeld, 
formerly  professor  of  law  at  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  was  appointed  profeasor  of  law; 
and  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers,  formerly  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy.  The 
productive  fimds  of  the  university  amounted, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1914,  to  $15,379,363. 
The  income  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  $800,- 
071.  The  library  contains  about  1,000,000  vol- 
umes. (For  a  summary  of  the  gifts  received 
during  the  year  see  Gifts  and  Bequests,  and 
for  further  notes  in  regard  to  the  university  in 
general  see  Universities  and  Colleges.)  The 
president  is  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 
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TELLOW  FE VEB.  See  Tbopical  Diseasks  ; 
ViTAi.  Statistics. 

T.  X.  C.  A.  See  Young  Men's  Crbistian 
Associations. 

TOTTNO,  Jahxs  Scott.  An  American  jurist, 
died  Feb.  26,  I9I4'.  He  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1848  and  graduated  from  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  in  1869.  The  next  three  years 
he  read  law  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  1872  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  practiced  in  Pittsburgh 
until  1002,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Philadel- 
phia, serving  until  1905.  In  that  year  he  be- 
came judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Allegany  Co.,  and  after  serving  on  this  bench 
for  three  years  he  was  appoints  United  States 
district  judge  for  western  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  his  death. 

YOVJSlQ,   SXTFEBINTXNDENT  Ella  Flaoo.      See 

Feminism. 

TOITNO  MEN'S  CHBISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, Intebnational  Committee  of.  The 
International  Committee  in  1014  consisted  of  72 
regular  members,  19  advisory  members,  and  a 
Bmurd  of  Trustees  of  14  members.  It  is  the  di- 
rect agent  of  the  associations  of  North  America, 
and  is  elected  by  delegates  from  these  associa- 
tions meeting  in  triennial  convention.  Its 
woric  is  carried  on  in  North  America,  Latin 
America,  Asia,  Africa,  the  Levant,  and  the  east- 
em  part  of  Europe.  In  the  home  field,  the  com- 
mittee maintains  a  force  of  100  executive,  travel- 
ing, and  office  secretaries,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  association  work  in  foreign  lands,  it  main- 
tains a  staff  of  173  secretaries.  There  wer$,  in 
1914,  2621  associations  in  North  America,  clas- 
sified as  follows:  City  and  Canal  Zone,  671; 
County  and  Town,  773;  Railroad,  260;  Student, 
668;  Colored,  145;  Indian,  78;  A.  &  N.,  36. 
These  associations  had  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  625,698,  and  the  net  value  of  their  prop- 
erty was  over  $88,000,000.  Libraries  are  main- 
tained by  497  associations,  and  788  occupy 
buildings  of  their  own.  There  are  84,677  stu- 
dents in  educational  classes,  138,500  students 
in  Bible  classes,  and  331,500  yoimg  men  in  the 
gymnasia.  The  Publication  Department  of  the 
Committee  is  carried  on  under  the  name  "As- 
sociation Press,"  which  issued  in  1014  38  new 
Sublications.  The  Press  also  issues  Agsooiation 
Ten,  a  monthly  magazine,  and  several  other  pe- 
riodicals. The  Committee  expended  for  its 
home  work  in  1014,  $385,050,  and  in  its  foreign 
work  $437,278.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  1014  was  Alfred  E.  Marling;  general  sec- 
retary, Richard  C.  Morse;  general  secretary  for 
foreign  work,  Dr.  J<^n  R.  Mott;  executive  sec- 
retary, Frederic  B.  Shipp. 

TOTTNG  WOMEN'S  CHSISTIAN  ASSOCI- 
ATIONS, Nationai,  Boabd  01".  The  object  of 
this  board  is  to  unite  in  one  body  the'  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of  the  United 
States;  to  establish  and  develop  such  associa- 
tions; to  advance  the  physical,  social,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  spiritual  interests  of  young 
women;  and  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
World's  Y.  W.  O.  A.  The  total  number  of  city 
and  town  associations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  board  in  1914  was  239,  with  258,644  mem- 
bers, and  1604  employed  officers.  The  associa- 
tions having  educational  work  numbered  201, 
those  having  organized  religious  departments, 
185,  those  with  physical  departments  191,  and 
those  having  employment  work  124.    The  total 


number  of  buildings  owned  in  1014  was  216,  the 
value  of  real  estate  was  $14,416,070.  The  total 
budget  for  the  year  was  $4,623,432.  As  a  result 
of  the  campaigns  carried  on  in  1014.  building 
campaign  pledges  to  the  value  of  $4,145,000 
were  obtained.  In  addition  to  city  and  town 
associations,  there  were,  in  1914,  11  county  as- 
sociations with  3805  members,  and  702  student 
associations,  with  62,533  members.  Miss  Grace 
H.  Dodge,  president  of  the  board,  died  in  1014. 
The  secretary  is  Mrs.  William  Rossiter,  and  the 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Broadwell.  The  gen- 
eral secretary  is  Miss  Mabel  Cratty. 

YSEB,  Battle  of.    See  Wab  of  the  Nations. 

TTTAN  SHI-KAI.    See  China,  History. 

YUKON.  A  territory  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Area,  207,076  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (1911),  8512.  Capital,  Dawson,  with 
(I9II)  3013  inhabitants.  The  territory  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  commissioner,  George  Black  in 
1914.     See  Canada. 

YITKONITB.    See  Mineraloot. 

ZABEBN  INCIDENT.  See  Oebmant,  Hit- 
tory.     

ZANZIBAR.  An  island  (640  square  miles — 
the  largest  coraline  island  on  the  African 
coast)  which,  with  Pemba  (380  square  miles) 
and  several  other  small  islands,  constitutes  a 
British  protectorate.  Population,  197,199  (Eu- 
ropeans about  250),  including  about  10,000 
Arabs,  and  about  20,000  Indians.  Hie  port  of 
Zanzibar  is  a  centre  of  trade  with  India,  Arabia, 
and  the  mainland.  It  has  an  excellent  water 
supply,  the  works  being  completed  July,  1013. 
Tropical  products  are  exported.  Total  imports 
and  exports  1012,  £1,030,096  and  £1,036,127  re- 
spectively. Revenue  1912,  £242,483;  expoidi- 
ture  £334,679;  debt,  £68,861.  The  protectorate 
was  transferred  July  1,  1913,  from  the  control 
of  the  Forei^  Office  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice. The  reigning  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Khalifa  bin 
Harub.  J.  H.  Sinclair  was  acting  British  agent 
and  consul-general  in  1914. 

ZEPPELIN  AIBSHIP.  See  ASiiONAxrnos, 
and  Wab  of  the  Nations. 

ZINC.  The  production  of  primary  spelter 
from  domestic  ores  in  1913  was  337,262  short 
tons,  valued  at  $37,772,224,  compared  with  323,- 
007  tons,  valued  at  $44,688,166  in  1012.  The 
total  production  of  spelter  from  both  domestic 
and  foreign  ores  in  1013  was  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  the  zinc  smelting  industry,  being 
346,676  short  tons,  as  against  338,806  tons  in 
1912.  Along  with  this  increase  in  production 
there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  apparent  con- 
sumption, which  was  46,002  tons  less  than  that 
of  1012.  . 

Missouri  leads  all  other  States  in  production 
of  crude  zinc  ore,  the  production  in  1013  being 
8,040,300  short  tons.  Wisconsin  was  second, 
with  1,406,000  tons;  Kansas  third,  with  590,- 
300;  Oklahoma  fourth,  with  581,100;  New  Jer- 
sey fifth,  with  490,434.  For  further  details  in 
regard  to  production  of  individual  States,  see 
the    mineral    articles    in    these    Sta^.    See 

MBTALX.UItGT. 

ZOOLOOY.  As  has  been  stated  in  earlier 
Yeab  Books,  research  in  zoology  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  being  conducted  along  a  number  of 
highly  specialized  lines,  much  of  this  work  being 
too  technical  to  allow  of  general  summary,  and 
some  (as,  for  example,  heredity)  is  develop- 
ing new  points  of  view  so  rapidly  that  final  con- 
clusions are  not  yet  reached,  so  that  whatever 
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reports  are  made  must  be  regarded  as  having 
Mily  a  tentative  value.  Other  lines  of  experi- 
mental zoSlogy  are  attracting  much  attention, 
and  the  newer  science  of  oecology,  has,  in  the 
United  States,  received  some  impetus  from  work- 
ers at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Euro- 
pean War  cut  off  a  large  number  of  periodicals, 
and  undoubt«lIy  many  researches  were  for  that 
reason  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  zoolo- 
gists. In  the  following  paragraphs  important 
announcements  of  advances  in  general  zoSlogy 
will  be  taken  up  first,  and  followed  by  some 
more  general  reports. 

Protozoa.  Woodruff  and  Baitsell  decided 
that  protozoa  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod without  conjugation  if  a  proper  environ- 
mmt  is  furnished.  (See  below.)  Lund,  work- 
ing on  Bwrsaria,  and  Metalnikov,  on  Paramos' 
oium,  decided  that  the  animals  are  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  nutritious,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  nonnutritious  or  toxic,  materials  on  the 
other.  Bursaria  will  throw  off  vacuoles  con- 
taining indigestible  substances,  while  retaining 
those  with  digestible  materials,  and  Paramos- 
oium  after  having  once  takm  toxic  or  nonnu- 
tritious substances,  will  not  take  in  these  same 
substances,  though  it  will  take  in  others. 
Metalnikov  c(Hisiders  this  a  true  process  of 
learning. 

PoBiFEBA.  Parker  found  that  a  "finger"  of 
a  Bermuda  sponge  10  cm.  long  and  4  cm.  in 
diameter,  would  discharge  about  78  liters  of 
water  in  a  day.  lie  did  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  organisms  brought  into 
the  animal  by  this  current.  The  highest  pres- 
siire  obtained  in  any  current  flowing  through 
the  oBcula  of  these  sponges  was  2.6  m.m. 

Annelidb.  Baylis  described  a  new  genus  and 
species  of  Oligochnta  {AtpidodrUus  kelsalli) 
living  on  the  surface  of  an  undescribed  earth- 
worm. He  concluded  that  it  was  probably 
commensal  rather  than  parasitic,  since  its  ali- 
mentary canal  contained  vegetable  debris. 
Korseheldt  reported  on  the  length  of  life  of 
earthworms.  The  longest  life  recorded  among 
his  specimens  was  a  Helodrilus  longus  which 
lived  for  over  10  years.  Lumhrious  terrestris 
lived  six  years,  and  Eisenia  foetida  about  four 
and  one-half  years.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  are  observations  on  animals  in  confine- 
ment, and  their  life  is  possibly  longer  than  in 
their  natural  environment,  where  enemies 
abound.  Korseheldt  observed  that,  on  the  ap- 
proadi  of  cold  weather,  these  earthworms  bur- 
row to  below  frost  level,  and  roll  up  in  a  ball 
at  the  bottom  of  their  tube,  passing  into  a  reg- 
ular hibernating  condition. 

MoLLUSCA.  Kuhn,  working  on  the  biology  of 
the  snail,  Helue  pomatia,  found  that  the  animal 
may  eater  into  the  hit)ernating  ccmdition  at  any 
time  of  the  year ;  in  the  winter  as  a  reaction  to 
temperature  (though  here  also  a  seasonal 
rhythm  can  be  shown),  at  other  seasons  as  a 
protection  against  drying.  The  animal  draws 
into  tffe  shell  and  secretes  an  operculum  over 
the  opening,  but  the  chalk  deposit  in  this  oper- 
culum appears  only  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
If  the  operculum  is  in  good  condition,  the  ani- 
mals will  resist  very  unfavorable  conditions, 
and  those  who  die  do  so  because  of  some  defect 
in  the  operculum.  Experiments  showed  that 
respiration  tcUces  place  through  both  the  oper- 
culum and  the  shell.  A  decrease  in  the  water 
content  of  the  liver  and  muscles,  and  a  deposit 


of  ledthin  in  the  liver,  and  of  gluooae  in  the 
liver,  foot  muscle,  and  albumen  gland,  marks 
the  progress  of  the  hibernation.  Ifoitture  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  animal,  for  it 
moves  only  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and  reacts 
to  food  only  if  the  latter  be  damp.  According 
to  Floasner,  the  difference  between  a  simple  dia- 
phragm and  the  heavy  operculum  of  the  win- 
ter hibernation  of  the  snail  is  merely  that  the 
latter  has  more  calcium  carbonate.  Thus  oper- 
culum formation  is  largely  a  matter  of  crys- 
tallization of  calcium  carbonate. 

Orton  had  earlier  found  that  the  food  (rf 
Crepidula  is  similar  to  that  of  the  oyster,  and 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  function  of  the 
radula.  He  later  found  that  the  fine  particles 
of  the  food  are  drawn  in  by  the  gill  eorrents, 
combined  with  mucus  and  passed  forward  to 
the  head.  The  radula  bites  off  bits  of  this  mass, 
and  passes  them  into  the  mouth.  Further 
study  led  him  to  the  cc«iclusi<»i  that  the  gills 
of  lamellibranchs  have  essentially  this  same 
function  to  collect  and  combine  food  with  mu- 
cus, and  that  they  are  only  partly  for  respira- 
tion, this  latter  function  being  restricted  to 
what  he  called  the  branchial  eirtensions  of  the 
gillB. 

Amon^  the  collections  of  the  Michael  San 
Expedition  were  a  number  of  cephalopods,  on 
which  reports  were  made  during  1914.  Of  in- 
terest was  the  collection  of  several  early  stages 
of  Spirula,  taken  in  the  plankton  near  tiie 
Canary  Islands.  The  youngest  stages  were  6 
to  9  nk.m.  long,  and  a  number  of  older  speeimais 
were  found.  A  new  cephalopod,  Cirrothauma 
murrayi,  was  remarkable  for  the  gelatinous 
semitransparent  character  of  the  body. 

Abthbopoda.  D.  C.  Worcester  described  a 
fiying  crustacean  15  to  25  cm.  long,  which  oc- 
curs off  the  coast  of  Palawan  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  animal  can  rise  above  the  siuisce 
of  the  water  and  fly  in  the  same  mannn-  as  Uie 
flying  fish. 

The  largest  lobster  on  record  was  sent  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Sep- 
tember of  1913.  It  was  38  inches  long,  and 
weighed  21  pounds. 

While  the  beaver  parasite  Platypaylla  can- 
toris is  the  classic  example  of  a  parasitic  beetle, 
Kellogg  described  other  cases  where  this  habit 
seems  to  be  forming.  Leptunua  tettaceut  oc- 
curs in  both  Europe  and  America  in  nests  of 
field  mice  and  shrews,  and  shows  beginnings  of 
characteristic  changes  due  to  a  parasitic  life. 
Lyroioma  optusum  is  found  on  isolated  rocks  in 
the  Xorth  Pacific,  and  is  apparently  carried 
from  rock  to  rock  by  birds.  This  seemed  to  Kel- 
logg to  be  but  a  step  from  true  parasitism,  as 
the  change  from  feeding  on  feathers  in  the  nest 
to  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  the  living  birds 
would  be  very  ea^  to  take. 

Mclndoo  studid  the  olfactory  reactions  of 
the  honey  bees  and  concluded  that  the  olfactory 
organs  are  pores  found  on  the  bases  of  the 
wings  and  (m  the  legs,  the  antenna  having  no 
function  in  this  connection.  In  the  bee^  he 
found  a  scent  producing  organ  situated  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  abdominal  somites.  This  se- 
cretes a  volatile  substance  which  is  held  in  and 
evaporates  very  slowly  when  the  abdomen  is 
straight,  but  evaporates  and  thus  diffuses  rap- 
idly through  the  air  when  it  is  flexed. 

Vebtebbaiss.  While  there  is  still  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  flight  of  fiuies. 
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Ridewood  claimed  to  have  discovered  that  a 
South  American  fresh  water  flying  flsh,  Oaatro- 
pileoua,  flaps  its  flns  when  it  "flies,"  while  the 
ordinary  flying  flsh,  Eaocetui,  merely  glides. 
Mayhoff  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  migration 
of  the  eyee  in  flatfish,  and  derided  that  muscu- 
lar action  is  not  involved,  but  that  migration 
is  due  to  the  cooperation  of  several  factors, 
chiefly  movements  of  the  head  skeleton. 

Laurens  stated  that  frog  tadpoles  show  no  re- 
sponse to  light  but  that  Amhlyatoma  larvce  are 
positively  phototactic  even  if  deprived  of  eyes. 
In  the  latter  case,  he  thought  that  nerve  end- 
ings in  the  skin  were  able  to  receive  light  stimu- 
lations. Somewhat  similar  results  were  ob- 
tained by  Ackert,  who  studied  tiie  nerve  end- 
ings in  the  skin  of  the  bat,  and,  from  their  dis- 
tribution and  the  review  of  the  literature,  con- 
eluded  that  a  blinded  bat  is  able  to  discover 
when  it  is  approaching  an  object,  by  the  effect 
of  the  condensation  of  the  air  against  the  skin, 
thus  stimulating  the  nerve  endings.  In  the  am- 
phibian Seotuma,  Eyclesheimer  found  that  the 
reactions  to  light  were  essentially  the  same  if 
the  head  were  cut  off  as  in  the  intact  animal. 
This  is  due  to  a  "dermatopteric"  sense. 

Marie  Phisalix  concludes  from  a  study  of  the 
poison  apparatus  of  snakes,  that  these  are  a  di- 
rect development  of  the  use  formerly  made  of 
these  organs  in  digestion.  They  originally  wwe 
simply  paralyzing  organs  and  facilitated  swal- 
lowing by  keeping  the  prey  quiet.  Their  poi- 
sonous character  is  simply  an  exaggeration  of 
their  primitive  function. 

Sex.  While  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
sex  is  still  entirely  tmsolved,  zoologists  in  gen- 
eral believe  that  light  may  be  thrown  on  it  by 
a  study  of  the  conjugation  processes  in  the  Pro- 
tozoa. Paramceoium  is  the  form  most  frequently 
studied,  and  here  conjugation  is  essentially  a 
transfer  of  nuclear  matter  from  each  one  of  a 
pair  of  individuals  to  the  other.  This  was  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  this  transfer  is  in  some 
fashion  a  process  of  rejuvenation,  each  giving  to 
the  other  something  which  it  lacks  but  which  is 
essential  for  its  continued  existence.  Weis- 
mann,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  it  is  not 
a  rejuvenation  process,  but  a  method  of  produc- 
ing variability  in  the  race  by  varying  its  nu- 
clear composition.  Later  workers  reached  con- 
flicting results  (consult  New  Intebnational 
Yeab  Book  for  1913),  a  condition  which  Cal- 
kins decided  was  due  to  the  fact  that  different 
workers  used  different  races,  his  conclusion 
being  that  in  Paramoeoium  there  is  a  definite 
life  cycle,  and  that  death  will  sooner  or  later 
occur  unless  conjugation  takes  place. 

Woodruff,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  able 
to  keep  Paramceoium  for  more  than  4500  gen- 
eraticms  without  any  conjugation,  though  indi- 
viduals taken  from  these  cultures  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  conjugate  will  do  so,  thus  show- 
ing that  they  are  not  without  the  ability.  Dur- 
ing this  time  there  appeared  marked  periodic 
variations  in  the  division  rate,  and  Woodruff 
and  Erdmann  published,  at  some  length,  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  of  the  nuclear  changes  accom- 
panying the  rhythms.  From  October,  1013,  to 
April,  1014,  specimens  were  taken  daily,  stained, 
and  mounted  to  show  the  nuclear  conditions. 
In  general,  nuclear  changes  occurred  which  were 
very  similar  to  those  which  accompany  normal 
conjugation.  The  macronucleus  breaks  up  and 
evoitually  disappears,  as  it  does  during  conjuga- 


ticm,  though  there  are  some  morphological  dif- 
ferences betwerai  the  two  cases.  The  micronu- 
dei  divide  as  in  conjugation,  though  possibly  the 
last  division  leading  to  the  "migratory"  nucleus 
does  not  take  place.  After  the  macronucleus 
disappears,  either  the  cell  divides,  or  a  reorgan- 
ization takes  place  without  this  division.  In 
either  case  the  new  nuclear  equipment  comes 
from  a  division  of  the  micronuclear  matter  left 
in  the  cell.  The  authors'  conclusicm  was  that 
the  Paramceoium,  if  not  allowed  to  conjugate, 
periodically  reorganizes  itself  by  a  process  which 
is  similar  to  conjugation,  but  without  any 
transfer  of  nuclear  matter.  This  they  called 
"endomixis."  This  endomixis  fills  the  same 
place  in  the  life' of  the  animal  that  conjugation 
does,  and  is  sufficient  to  prevent  senile  d^en- 
eration.  This  might  be  called  a  process  of  par- 
thenogenesis, but  the  authors  thought  that  the 
nuclear  conditions  were  different  from  those  of 
true  parthenogenesis. 

These  results  were  discussed  hj  Hertwig,  who 
compared  them  with  results  which  he  obtained 
on  this  sajne  spedes  26  years  earlier.  These 
had  been  obtained  only  in  Paramceoium  aurelia, 
which  has  two  micronuclei,  and  those  with  only 
one  micronucleus,  so  far  as  has  been  discovered, 
do  not  show  than.  Hertwig  suggested  that 
there  was  possibly  a  fertilization  of  one  micro- 
nucleus  by  another,  thus  a  true  process  of  au- 
togamy. Hertwig's  general  conclusion  was  that 
these  experiments  do  not  demonstrate  that 
protozoa  are  "potentially  immortal,"  but  instead 
indicate  that  the  bod^  of  ea«^,  like  the  body 
of  the  metazoa,  contains  in  itself  a  mechanism 
of  reorganization;  while  a  part  of  the  bod^ 
dies,  a  portion  of  it  is  rebuilt  into  a  new  indi- 
vidual. 

In  the  rotifer  Bydatina  senta,  Whitney 
claimed  that  he  had  been  able  to  control  sex  by 
varying  the  food  of  the  animals.  A  strain  was 
used  in  which  the  percentage  of  males  was  very 
low,  and  this  continued  so  long  as  the  animals 
were  fed  on  a  flagellate,  Polytoma.  When  a 
sudden  change  was  made  to  another  protozoon, 
Dunaliella,  the  grandchildren  of  those  first 
treated  showed  a  marked  percentage  of  males, 
hence  the  conclusion  that  the  food  had  deter- 
mined the  sex.  Cases  have  been  described 
where  a  change  of  temperature  was  followed  by 
similar  results.  Whitney  thought  that  these 
were  really  due  to  changes  of  the  diet,  for  the 
rotifers  were  fed  on  mixed  cultures  of  protozoa, 
and  the  variations  in  temperature  by  favoring 
one  form  rather  than  another,  resulted  really  in 
a  change  of  food.  Hence  it  was  the  food  rather 
than  the  temperature  which  was  the  active 
agent. 

Geoffrey  Smith,  who  for  some  years  has  been 
attempting  an  analysis  of  sex  by  observations 
on  the  crabs  infested  by  Sacoulina,  where  a  de- 
terioration of  sex  organs  follows  parasitism, 
has,  in  collaboration  with  Hamm,  continued  this 
study  on  Stylopa,  a  parasitic  insect  infesting 
the  bee.  Here  they  found  that  the  ovary  will 
disappear  as  a  result  of  parasitism,  but  no  loss 
of  external  sex  characters  follows  this  degen- 
eration.   In  the  male,  no  effects  were  noticed. 

In  the  New  International  Yeab  Book  for 
1913,  mention  was  made  of  experiments  con- 
ducted by  F.  R.  Lillie,  who  found  in  on  annelid, 
Nereia,  and  a  sea  urchin,  Arbacia,  a  substance 
secreted  by  the  ^g  which  first  acta  as  an  ag- 
glutinator  of  the  spermatozoa  and  subsequently 
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activates  it  so  as  to  produce  fertilization.  Lil- 
lie,  in  1914,  continued  his  work  on  tiiis  sub- 
stance in  the  egg  of  A.rbaoia.  The  mechanism 
by  which  this  substance  (to  which  he  now  gives 
the  name  "fertilizin")  operates,  can  best  be  de- 
scribed by  using  the  t^'minology  of  immunol- 
ogy, though  Lilbe  insisted  that  Uiis  terminology 
is  employed  only  for  convenience,  and  the 
analogy  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  Bearing 
this  caution  in  mind,  we  may  then  regard  fer- 
tilizin as  a  receptor,  with  a  spermophile  and 
an  ovophile  combining  group.  Whcai  its  sper- 
mophile group  combines  with  the  spermatozoon, 
the  ovophile  group  is  activated  and  by  com- 
bining with  the  egg,  causes  fertilization.  Ihe 
egg  18  thus  fundainen  tally  self -fertilizing,  a 
conclusion  which  has  important  bearing  on  the 
"amazing  number"  of  agents  that  initiate  arti- 
ficial piuthoiogenesiB.  Ctmtact  of  the  sperma- 
tozoon with  the  egg  is  necessary  in  order  that 
this  process  should  start,  and  as  soon  as  this 
occurs,  another  substance,  "anti  fertilizin,"  neu- 
tralizes the  fertilizin,  thus  -  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  a  second  spermatozoon.  Lillie  com- 
pared this  with  the  Ivsin  theory  of  Loeb,  and 
concluded  that  the  evia«ice  is  in  favor  of  the  be- 
lief that  the  ^g  rather  than  the  spermatoKOon 
contains  the  fertilizing  substance. 

Loeb,  in  rejoinder  to  this  theory  of  Lillie's, 
described  results  obtained  from  a  study  of  a 
California  sea  urchin,  8trongylooentrotu$  pur- 
puratus.  Here  he  found  also  a  substance  which 
causes  clumping  of  the  spermatozoa  which  he 
thought  identical  with  that  described  by  Lillie^ 
but  which  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  farue  ag- 
glutinator,  for  it  does  not  work  cm  spermatozoa 
deprived  of  their  motility,  while  true  agglutina- 
tion would  occur  irrespective  of  any  activity  of 
the  spermatozoa.  He  regarded  the  clumpin^^  as 
possibly  a  trophic  reaction.  Loeb  also  pointed 
out  that  if  this  is  essential  for  fertilization,  it 
ought  to  appear  whenever  true  fertilization  oc- 
curs. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  only  when 
eggs  and  sperm  of  the  same  species  are  mixed, 
and  does  not  appear  in  cases  of  hybridization, 
even  though  there  may  be  perfect  fertiliza- 
tion. 

Mutation.  Jeffrey  corroborated  Davis  (con- 
sult Nbw  Ihtbmnationaj:,  Ybah  Book  for  1912) 
in  claiming  that  the  so  called  mutations  of 
Oenothera  are  hybrids  breaking  up  into  their 
component  species.  De  Vries  replied  to  this  by 
saying  that  the  mutation  theory  is  not  dependent 
on  (hnothera  alone^  but  is  based  cm  results  of 
other  experiments.  As  far  as  (Enothera  is  con- 
cerned, he  claimed  that  the  variability  is  greater 
than  could  be  explained  <ni  any  assumption  of 
its  hybrid  condition. 

Evolution.  Decidedly  revoluticmary  theories 
were  proposed  by  Bateson  in  addresses  prepared 
for  delivery  as  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  ol  -Science.  Basing 
his  belief  on  the  results  of  his  own  experiments 
on  plants,  where  he  found  that  the  appearance 
of  a  supposedly  new  character  is  always  due  to 
the  removal  of  a  previously  inhibitory  factor, 
Bateson  stated  his  belief  that  what  are  appar- 
ently new  characters  in  evolution,  are  always 
previously  existing  ones  which  have  earlier  been 
masked  and  not  allowed  expression.  The  only 
causes  of  variation  are  removal  of  an  inhibitor; 
loss  of  a  factor;  quantitative  change  in  a  fac- 
tor; and  crossing.  Therefore  we  have  no  rea- 
scm  to  think  of  evolution  as  a  progression  from 


simple  to  com|dez,  but  the  reverse.  Bateaon 
says:  "I  have  confidence  that  the  artistic  gifts 
of  mankind  will  prove  to  be  due  not  to  some 
thing  added  to  the  makeup  of  an  ordinary  man, 
but  to  the  absence  of  factors  which,  in  the  nor- 
mal person,  inhibit  the  development  of  these 
gifts.  So  far  as  is  known  to  the  reviewer, 
criticism  of  Bateson's  positicMi  has  beoi  univer- 
sally adverse. 

IbatEOiry.  The  late  Professor  Whitman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  lefty  at  his  death,  a 
large  collection  of  pigeons  on  which  experiments 
on  heredity  had  been  conducted  for  some  years. 
These  birds  have  been  taken  to  the  Station  for 
Experimental  Evolution  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
where  Professor  Whitman's  work  is  being  con- 
tinued by  Dr.  Riddle,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  In  Ger- 
many, the  first  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  an  Institut  ftlr  Vererbungsforschung 
was  announced  for  the  summer  session  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  High  School  in  Berlin. 
_  At  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Pearl  and  his  colleagues  continued  work 
on  genetics  chiefly  on  problems  connected  with 
the  domestic  fowl.  Much  of  Pearl's  publications 
dealt  with  very  technical  phases  of  genetics,  but 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Station  for  1914, 
he  summarizes  in  simiple  form  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  results  for  the  use  of  poultzy 
breeders. 

Morgan  and  his  students  continued  investi- 
gations on  the  fruit  fly  (consult  New  Iktss:(a- 
TIONAI.  Yeab  Book  for  1913),  with  the  results 
that  further  factors,  especially  of  the  "sev 
linked"  kind,  were  isolated.  Morgan  alw>  finds 
in  the  fruit  fiy  a  numbw  of  "lethal  factors" 
which  act  so  as  to  produce  the  death  of  the  in- 
dividual possessing  them. 

Morgan  summarized  the  most  imp<»tant  re- 
cent work  on  heredity,  together  with  his  con- 
clusions on  the  question  of  chromosomes  and  sex 
determination,  in  a  book.  Heredity  and  Sex, 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  1913. 

Since  Morgan's  flies  had  all  been  etherized, 
the  suspicion  might  arise  that  the  mutations 
reported  in  his  experiments  were  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  ether  stimulus  and  therefore  not 
normal  mutants.  Experiments  devised  to  tot 
the  probability  of  this  kind  of  stimulus  result- 
ing in  mutation,  gave  no  reason  to  suppose  that' 
it  had  taken  place. 

Castle's  earlier  work  had  seemed  to  show  that 
in  breeding  rabbits,  the  ear  length  of  the  off- 
spring was  a  blend  of  that  of  the  parents,  thus 
seeming  to  be  in  opposition  to  strict  Mendeliaii 
laws.  East  explained  this  result  by  the  assump- 
tion of  "multiple  factors"  for  ear  length,  the 
latter  varying  with  the  number  of  factors  tliat 
are  present.  MacDougall  claimed  that  if  mul- 
tiple factors  are  present,  back  crossing  ought  to 
give  greater  variations  than  appeared  before. 
The  results  of  his  experimoits  on  rabbits  seemed 
to  show  a  greater  variability  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  thus  to  confirm  his  theory. 

According  to  the  "pure  line"  hypothesis  of 
Johanssen,  selection  can  act  only  so  as  to  iso- 
late races  already  in  existence,  and  can  never 
produce  anything  new.  East  and  Hays  in  to- 
bacco, and  Ewing  in  the  inheritance  of  ant«uial 
length  of  plant  lice,  found  omfirmations  of  this 
view,  while  Castle,  on  the  other  hand,  reported 
evidence  that  selection  did  result  in  a  definite 
increase  or  decrease  beyond  anything  previoualy 
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present.  Apparently  the  pure  line  question  is 
as  yet  unsettled. 

A  commonly  accepted  belief  amonK  animal 
breeders,  though  largely  abandoned  by  horse, 
cattle,  and  swine  breeders,  is  the  idea  tiiat  if  a 
female  is  first  mated  with  a  low  bred  male,  het 
later  offspring  will  be  affected  by  the  union, 
even  though  pure  blood  males  may  be  employed 
for  the  later  union.  This  is  known  as  "telegony," 
and  is  not  generally  accepted  by  students  of 
heredity,  experimoits  made  some  years  ago  on 
breeding  horses  and  zebras  resulting  in  negative 
evidence.  The  subject  was  discusMd  again  by 
Rabaud,  who  went  over  all  the  available  evi- 
dence, and  concluded  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  in  its  favor.  There  might  possibly  be 
some  interchange  of  material  between  the  blood 
of  the  foetus  and  that  of  the  mother,  so  that 
after  one  impregaticm  she  would  be  different 
from  what  she  was  before,  but  this  would  be 
too  indefinite  te  be  of  any  importance  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  heredity. 

Xewman  studiel  the  mode  of  inheritance  in 
various  teleost  hybrids,  and  concluded  that 
while  the  spermatozoon  initiates  the  develop- 
ment, it  takes  no  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  embryo  until,  at  least,  the  beginning  of 
gastrulation.  At  this  time  it  begins  to  play  a 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  and  if  it 
tails  to  cooperate  with  the  egg  components,  the 
ranbryo  does  not  develop  normally.  He  was  un- 
able to  get  any  decisive  results  bearing  on  the 
question  of  Mendeliaa  inheritance  in  uieee  hy- 
brids. 

Jordan  discussed  the  available  data  on  left- 
haadednesB  in  man,  and  concluded  that  this  acts 
as  a  Mendelian  recessive,  though  occasionally 
modifications  of  this  rule  appear. 

Chbohobom£S.  The  possible  rOle  of  the 
chromosomes  as  carriers  of  hereditary  qualities, 
continued  as  a  subject  for  discussion  during  the 
year,  and  probably  the  majority  of  workers 
took  the  position  both  that  the  chromosomes  are 
carriers  of  hereditary  qualities,  and  that  the 
accessory  chromosome  in  some  way  determines 
sex.  MuUer,  for  example,  thought  that  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new,  bent-winged,  mutant  in  the 
fruit  fly  gave  him  data  for  a  final  analysis  of 
the  function  of  the  separate  chromosomes  in 
this  animal.  There  are  first  a  pair  of  sex 
chromosomes,  X  and  Y,  and  with  the  former 
are  linked  over  30  genes,  the  Y  apparently  hav- 
ing no  functi(m.  Two  pairs  of  "autosomes" 
(chromosomes  other  than  sex  chromosomies)  are 
correlated  with  two  other  groups  of  genes  with 
about  20  in  each  group,  and  a  pair  of  smaller 
autosomes  whose  function  has  been  in  doubt, 
but  Muller  thinks  they  are  associated  with  the 
newly  discovered  wing  mutation.  Since  the 
chromosomes  of  this  third  group  are  small,  the 
genes  are  closer  together  and  of  smaller  size, 
and  thus  they  do  not  mutate  so  often  as  in  the 
larger  chrcHnosomes. 

Wodaadelek  reported  the  discovery  of  an  ac- 
cessory chromosome  in  the  horse,  though  he  had 
no  information  as  to  ito  relation  to  sex  deter- 
mination. Jordan  reported  that  this  accessory 
occurs  in  some  mammals  and  not  in  others,  and 
that  no  definite  relation  exists  between  the  clas- 
sification of  these  forms,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  chromosome.  The  theory  that 
this  determines  sex  can  hold  in  mammals  only 
if  we  assume  that  the  accessory  occurs  in  the 
female  in  some  species  and  the  male  in  others. 


A  study  of  tiie  ovogenesis  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  this  point.  Ouyer  thought 
that  an  X  or  accessory  chromosome  is  found  in 
the  male  of  the  Black  Langshan  breed  of  fowl, 
thus  making  the  fowl  heterozygous  for  sex. 
The  results  of  breeding  of  this  fowl,  however, 
indicate  that  the  femiQe  is  thus  heterozygous, 
and  Pearl  and  Boring  reinvestigated  the  sper- 
matogenesis of  the  animal  with  the  result  that 
they  were  unable  to  find  any  indication  of  the 
accessory  chromosome,  though  there  were  many 
chromosomes  whic^  might  be  thus  interpreted. 
Their  decision  was,  therefore,  that  Guyer's  in- 
terpretaticm  was  incorrect.  Metz  showed  that 
the  cxnnparative  chromosomal  condition  in  sev- 
eral specnes  of  the  fruit  fly  might  indicate  a 
definite  progress,  but  he  was  unable  to  correlate 
this  with  any  constant  gradation  of  structures 
anumg  bodily  characters.  Doncas  reviewed  the 
relation  of  diromosomes  to  inheritance  of  Men- 
delian ciharacters,  and  concluded  that  the  ar- 
guments connecrting  chromosomes  with  Men- 
delian sesregation  are  strong,  but  not  indis- 
putable. The  arguments  connecting  chromo- 
somes with  sex  are  stronger.  He  considered 
that  sex  is  not  determined  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  sex  factor,  but  by  a  type  of  metab- 
olism induced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  c^hromosomes. 

On  the  other  hand.  Foot  and  Strobell,  report- 
ing cm  the  heredity  of  the  intromittent  organ 
in  insecte,  decide  that  something  outside  the 
chromosome  is  responsible  for  the  transmission 
of  the  characters  in  the  observed  fashion. 

Boveri  suggested  that  malignant  tumors  are 
due  to  the  aberrant  action  of  the  chromosomes 
in  the  ciells,  experiments  on  echinoderm  eggs  in- 
dicating that  abnormal  chromosomes  are  fol- 
lowed by  abnormalities  in  the  body. 

PBOTECTriTB  CiOLORATlON.  J.  C.  F.  Fryer  stud- 
ied the  polmorphism  of  PapUio  polytea  by  pedi- 
gree breeding,  and  while  he  came  to  no  very 
clean  out  conclusions,  he  was  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  mimicry  displayed  by  the  female 
is  of  very  little  use  to  the  animal  in  ito  native 
habitat  of  Ceylon.  Abbott  studied  the  question 
of  mimicry  in  the  genus  L«m«nt^  by  statistical 
methcxis.  Limenitis  arohippiia  is  a  mimic  of 
Anosia  plexippus,  and  Poulton  supposed  that 
when  Limenitis  artkemia  occnirred  in  the  same 
locality  with  Anoaia  plesrippua,  there  would  be 
variants  of  the  former  in  the  direction  of  re- 
semblance to  the  latter,  and  thus  toward  the 
formation  of  the  Limenitis  archippua.  A  sta- 
tistical study  of  a  number  of  the  color  mark- 
ings of  the  insecit  gave  no  evidence  that  any 
such  change  as  was  postulated  was  taking  place. 

Qebm  Cyctj;.  Weismann's  theory  of  heredity 
was  largely  based  on  the  idea  that  a  germ  plasm 
is  continuous  from  one  generation  to  the  next, 
and  that  this  material  in  the  egg  is  more  or 
less  isolated  from  body-forming  material,  and 
follows  a  definite  path  to  the  sex  organs  of  the 
new  individual.  The  subject  has  again  been 
studied  by  Hegner,  who  gave  a  general  review 
of  the  literature  on  Crustacea  and  Insects  where 
this  "Keimbahn"  has  been  studied.  In  the  egg 
of  the  insect  Copidosoma,  the  entire  chromosome 
content  of  an  o5cyte  nucleus  forms  the  "Keim- 
bahn" determinant,  while  another  oocyte  fuses 
with  this  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  devel- 
oping egg.  Thus  every  fully  formed  egg  of 
Gopidoaoma  consists  of  two  oocytes  which  have 
fused.    Hegner  has  summarized  the  work  that 
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has  been  d<nie  on  this  and  allied  Bubjecta  in  a  of  Trustees  of  the  Laboratoiy,  and  makes  it  pos- 

book  The  Oerm  Oell  Cycle  in  Animals.  sible  for   research   to  be  continued   Uirougfaoot 

Mabike  Biolooicai,  Labobatobt.    Of  especial  the  year.    The  older  buildings  will  be  kept  for 

interest  to   the   development   of   the   biological  use  during  the  summer.     S^  Carkesie  Ixsn- 

scienoes  in  the  United  States,  was  the  formal  TtrnoN;    Entomoloot;    Fish    and    Fishebies; 

opening,   on   July   10,   of   the   new  building  of  Obnithgloot. 

the   Marine   Biological    Laboratory    at   Woods  ZTTLTTLAU'D.    Administratively    a    part   of 

Hole,  Mass.    This  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Qiarles  Natal   (q.v.). 
R.  Crane  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  Board 
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